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RELIGION: 
A    RETROSPECT  AND  PROSPECT} 

Uklike  the  ordinary  consciousness,  the  religious  consciousness  is 
concerned  with  that  which  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  sense.  A 
brute  thinks  only  of  things  which  can  be  touched,  seen,  heard,  tasted, 
etc. ;  and  the  like  is  true  of  the  untaught  child,  the  deaf-mute,  and  the 
lowest  sav&o-e.  But  the  developing  man  has  thoughts  about  existences 
which  he  regards  as  usually  intangible,  inaudible,  invisible ;  and  yet 
which  he  regards  as  operative  upon  him.  What  suggests  this  notion 
of  agencies  transcending  perception?  How  do  these 'ideas  concern- 
ing the  supernatural  evolve  out  of  ideas  concerning  the  natural? 
The  transition  cannot  be  sudden  ;  and  an  account  of  the  genesis  of 
reli<^ion  must  begin  by  describing  the  steps  through  which  the  transi- 
tion takes  place. 

The  ghost-theory  exhibits  these  steps  quite  clearly.  We  are 
shown  hy  it  that  the  mental  differentiation  of  invisible  and  intangible 
beings  from  visible  and  tangible  beings  progresses  slowly  and  unob- 
trusively.  Ii^  the  fact  that  the  other-self,  supposed  to  wander  in 
dreams,  is  believed  to  have  actually  done  and  seen  whatever  was 
dreamed— in  the][^fact  that  the  other-self  when  going  away  at  death, 
but  expected  presently  to  return,  is  conceived  as  a  double  equally 
material  with  the  original ;  we  see  that  the  supernatural  agent  in  its 
primitive  form  diverges  very  little  from  the  natural  agent — is  simply 

*  Tbe  statements  concerning  matters  of  fact  in  the  first  part  of  this  article  are 
|>ased  on  the  contents  of  Part  I.  of  The  Prind^h't  of  Sociology, 
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8  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  Jan. 

To  speak  of  an  intelligence  which  exists  in  the  absence  of  all  such 
alien  activities,  is  to  use  a  meaningless  word.     If  to  the  corollary 
that  the  First  Cause,  considered  as  intelligent,  must  be  continually' 
affected  by  independent  objective  activities,  it  is  replied  that  the&e 
have  become  such  by  act  of  creation,  and  were  previously  included 
in  the  First  Ca^use ;  then  .the  reply  is  that^  in  such  case  the  First 
Cause  could,  before  this  creation,  have  had  nothing  to  generate  in  it 
such  changes  as  those  constituting  what  we  call  intelligence,  and 
must  therefore  have  been  unintelligent  at  the  time  when  intelligence 
was  most  called  for.    Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  intelligence  ascribed, 
answers  in  no  respect  to  that  which  we  know  by  the  name.   It  is  intel- 
ligence out  of  which  all  the  characters  constituting  it  have  vanished. 
These  and  other  difficulties,  some  of  which  are  often  discussed 
but  never  disposed  of,  must  force  men  hereafter  to  drop  the  higher 
anthropomorphic  characters  given  to  the  First  Cause,  as  they  have 
long  since  dropped  the  lower.     The  conception  which  has  been 
enlarging  from  the  beginning  must  go  on  enlarging,  until,  by  disap- 
pearance  of  its  limits,  it  becomes  a  consciousness  which  transcends 
the  forms  of  distinct  thought,  though  it  for  ever  remains  a  con- 
sciousness. 

'  But  how  can  such  a  final  consciousness  of  the  Unknowable, 
thus  tacitly  alleged  to  be  true,  be  reached  by  successive  modifications  of 
a  conception  which  was  utterly  untrue  ?  The  ghost-theory  of  the  savage 
is  baseless.  The  material  double  of  a  dead  man  in  which  he  believes, 
never  had  any  existence.  And  if  by  gradual  de-materialisation  of  this 
double  was  produced  the  conception  of  the  supernatural  agent  in 
general — if  the  conception  of  a  deity,  formed  by  the  dropping  of 
some  human  attributes  and  transfiguration  of  others,  resulted  from 
continuance  of  this  process ;  is  not  the  developed  and  purified  con- 
ception reached  by  pushing  the  process  to  its  limit,  a  fiction  also  ? 
Surely  if  the  primitive  belief  was  absolutely  false,  all  derived  beliefs 
must  be  absolutely  false.' 

This  objection  looks  fisital ;  and  it  would  be  fatal  were  its  premiss 
valid.  Unexpected  as  it  wUl  be  to  most  readers,  the  answer  here  to 
be  made  is  that  at  the  outset  a  germ  of  truth  was  contained  in  the 
primitive  conception — the  truth,  namely,  that  the  power  which  mani- 
fests itself  in  consciousness  is  but  a  differently-conditioned  form  of  the 
power  which  manifests  itself  beyond  consciousness. 

Every  voluntary  act  yields  to  the  primitive  man  proof  of  a  source 
of  eneiigy  within  him.  Not  that  he  thinks  about  his  internal  ex- 
periences ;  but  in  these  experiences  this  notion  lies  latent.  When 
producing  motion  in  his  limbs,  and  through  them  motion  in  other 
things,  he  is  aware  of  the  accompanying  feeling  of  effort  And  this 
sense  of  effort,  which  is  the  perceived  antecedent  of  changes  produced 
by  him,  becomes  the  conceived  antecedent  of  changes  not  produced 
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by  him — funiishes  him  with  a  term  of  thought  by  which  to  represent 
the  genesis  of  these  objective  changes.  At  first  this  idea  of  muscular 
^  force  as  anteceding  unusual  events  around  him^  carries  with  it  the 
whole  assemblage  of  associated  ideas.  He  thinks  of  the  implied  effort 
as  an  effort  exercised  by  a  being  just  like  himself.  In  course  of 
time  these  doubles  of  the  dead,  supposed  to  be  workers  of  all  but  the 
most  familiar  changes,  are  modified  in  conception.  Besides  becoming 
less  grossly  material,  some  of  them  are  developed  into  larger  person- 
aiities  presiding  over  classes  of  phenomena  which  being  comparatively 
regular  in  their  order,  suggest  a  belief  in  beings  who,  while  more 
powerful  than  men,  are  less  variable  in  their  modes  of  action.  So 
that  the  idea  of  force  as  exercised  by  such  beings,  comes  to  be  less 
associated  with  the  idea  of  a  human  ghost.  Further  advances,  by 
which  minor  supernatural  agents  are  merged  in  one  general  agent, 
and  by  which  the  personality  of  this  general  agent  is  rendered  vague 
while  becoming  widely  extended,  tend  still  further  to  dissociate  the 
notion  of  objective  force  from  the  force  known  as  such  in  conscious- 
ne^ ;  and  the  dissociation  reaches  its  extreme  in  the  thoughts  of  the 
man  of  science,  who  interprets  in  terms  of  force  not  only  the  visible 
changes  of  sensible  bodies,  but  all  physical  changes  whatever,  even  up 
to  the  undulations  of  the  ethereal  medium.  Nevertheless,  this  force 
(be  it  force  imder  that  statical  form  by  which  matter  resists,  or  under 
that  dynamical  form  distinguished  as  energy)  is  to  the  last  thought 
of  in  terms  of  that  internal  energy  which  he  is  conscious  of  as  muscular 
effort.  He  is  compelled  to  symbolise  objective  force  in  terms  of 
subjective  force  from  lack  of  any  other  symbol. 

See  now  the  implications.  That  internal  energy  which  in  the 
experiences  of  the  primitive  man  was  always  the  immediate  antecedent 
of  changes  wrought  by  him — that  energy  which,  when  interpreting 
external  changes,  he  thought  of  along  with  those  attributes  of  a 
human  personality  connected  with  it  in  himself;  is  the  same  energy 
which,  freed  from  anthropomorphic  accompaniments,  is  now  figured 
as  the  cause  of  all  external  phenomena.  The  last  stage  reached  is  re- 
cognition of  the  truth  that  force  as  it  exists  beyond  consciousness, 
(»nnot  be  like  what  we  know  as  force  within  consciousness ;  and  that 
yet,  as  either  is  capable  of  generating  the  other,  they  must  be  differ- 
ent modes  of  the  same.  Consequently,  the  final  outcome  of  that 
speculation  conmienced  by  the  primitive  man,  is  that  the  Power 
manifested  throughout  the  Universe  distinguished  as  material,  is  the 
same  power  ^hich  in  ourselves  wells  up  under  the  form  of  conscious- 


It  is  untrue,  then,  that  the  foregoing  argument  proposes  to  evolve 
a  true  belief  from  a  belief  which  was  wholly  false.  Contrariwise,  the 
ultimate  form  of  the  religious  consciousness  is  the  final  development 
of  a  consciousness  which  at  the  outset  contained  a  germ  of  truth 
obflcnred  by  multitudinous  errors. 
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Those  who  think  that  science  is  dissipating  religious  beliefs  and 
sentiments,  seem  unaware  that  whatever  of  mystery  is  taken  from  the 
old  interpretation  is  added  to  the  new.  Or  rather,  we  may  say  that 
transference  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  accompanied  by  increase ; 
since,  for  an  explanation  which  has  a  seeming  feasibility,  science  sub- 
stitutes an  explaiiation  which,  carrying  us  back  only  a  certain  distance, 
there  leaves  us  in  presence  of  the  avowedly  inexplicable. 

Under  one  of  its  aspects  scientific  progress  is  a  gradual  transfigu- 
ration of  Nature.  Where  ordinary  perception  saw  perfect  simplicity 
it  reveals  great  complexity ;  where  there  seemed  absolute  inertness 
it  discloses  intense  activity ;  and  in  what  appears  mere  vacancy  it 
finds  a  marvellous  play  of  forces.  Each  generation  of  physicists  dis- 
covers in  so-called  '  brute  matter '  powers  which,  but  a  few  years 
before,  the  most  instructed  physicists  would  have  thought  incredible ; 
as  instance  the  ability  of  a  mere  iron  plate  to  take  up  the  com- 
plicated aerial  vibrations  produced  by  articulate  speech,  which, 
translated  into  multitudinous  and  varied  electric  pulses,  are  re- 
translated a  thousand  miles  off  by  another  iron  plate  and  again  heard 
as  articulate  speech.  When  the  explorer  of  Nature  sees  that,  quiescent 
as  they  appear,  surrounding  solid  bodies  are  thus,  sensitive  to  forces 
which  are  infinitesimal  in  their  amounts — when  the  spectroscope 
proves  to  him  that  molecules  on  the  Earth  pulsate  in  harmony  with 
molecules  in  the  stars — when  there  is  forced  on  him  the  inference 
that  every  point  in  space  thrills  with  an  infinity  of  vibrations  passing 
through  it  in  all  directions ;  the  conception  to  which  he  tends  is 
much  less  that  of  a  Universe  of  dead  matter  than  that  of  a  Univeree 
everywhere  alive  :  alive  if  not  in  the  restricted  sense,  still  in  a  general 
sense. 

This  transfiguration,  which  the  inquiries  of  physicists  continually 
increase,  is  aided  by  that  other  transfiguration  resulting  from  meta- 
physical inquiries.  Subjective  analysis  compels  us  to  admit  that 
our  scientific  interpretations  of  the  phenomena  which  objects  present, 
are  expressed  in  terms  of  our  own  variously-combined  sensations  and 
ideas — are  expressed,  that  is,  in  elements  belonging  to  consciousness, 
which  are  but  symbols  of  the  something  beyond  consciousness. 
Though  analysis  afterwards  reinstates  our  primitive  beliefs,  to  the 
extent  of  showing  that  behind  every  group  of  phenomenal  manifesta- 
tions there  is  always  a  Tiexua,  which  is  the  reality  that  remains  fixed 
amid  appearances  which  are  variable ;  yet  we  are  tshown  that  this 
nexv^  of  reality  is  for  ever  inaccessible  to  consciousness.  And  when, 
once  more,  we  remember  that  the  activities  constituting  conscious- 
ness, being  rigorously  bounded,  cannot  bring  in  among  themselves 
the  activities  beyond  the  bounds,  which  therefore  seem  unconscious, 
though  production  of  either  by  the  other  seems  to  imply  that  they 
are  of  the  same  essential  nature ;  this  necessity  we  are  under  to  think 
of  the  external  energy  in  terms  of  the  internal  energy,  gives  rather  a 
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spiritnalistic  than  a  materialistic  aspect  to  the  Universe:  further 
thought)  however,  obliging  us  to  recognise  the  truth  that  a  conception 
given  in  phenomenal  manifestations  of  this  ultimate  energy  can  in  no 
vise  show  us  what  it  is. 

While  the  beliefs  to  which  analytic  science  thus  leads  are  such  as 
do  not  destroy  the  object-matter  of  religion,  but  sitnply  transfigure 
it,  science  under  its  concrete  forms  enlarges  the  sphere  for  religious 
sentiment.  From  the  very  beginning  the  progress  of  knowledge  has 
been  accompanied  by  an  increasing  capacity  for  wonder.  Among 
savages,  the  lowest  are  the  least  surprised  when  shown  remarkable 
products  of  civilised  art:  astonishing  the  traveller  by  their  indif- 
ference. And  so  little  of  the  marvellous  do  they  perceive  in  the 
grandest  phenomena  of  Nature,  that  any  inquiries  concerning  them 
they  regard  as  childish  trifling.  This  contrast  in  mental  attitude 
between  the  lowest  human  beings  and  the  higher  human  beings  around 
us,  is  paralleled  by  the  contrasts  among  the  grades  of  these  higher 
human  beings  themselves.  It  is  not  the  rustic,  nor  the  artisan,  nor 
the  trader,  who  sees  something  more  than  a  mere  matter  of  course 
in  the  hatching  of  a  chick  ;  but  it  is  the  biologist,  who,  pushing  to 
the  uttermost  his  analysis  of  vital  phenomena,  reaches  his  greatest 
perplexity  when  a  speck  of  protoplasm  under  the  microscope  shows 
him  life  in  its  simplest  form,  and  makes  him  feel  that  however  he 
formulates  its  processes  the  actual  play  of  forces  remains  unimagin- 
able. Neither  in  the  ordinary  tourist  nor  in  the  deer-stalker  climbing 
the  mountains  above  him,  does  a  highland  glen  rouse  ideas  beyond 
those  of  sport  or  of  the  picturesque  ;  but  it  may,  and  often  does,  in 
the  geologist.  He,  observing  that  the  glacier-rounded  rock  he  sits 
<m  has  lost  by  weathering  but  half-an-inch  of  its  surface  since  a  time 
far  more  remote  than  the  begiqpings  of  human  civilisation,  and  then 
trying  to  conceive  the  slow  denudation  which  has  cut  out  the  whole 
valley,  has  thoughts  of  time  and  of  power  to  which  they  are  strangers 
—thoughts  which,  already  utterly  inadequate  to  their  objects,  he 
feels  to  be  still  more  futile  on  noting  the  contorted  beds  of  gneiss 
aroond,  which  tell  him  of  a  time,  immeasurably  more  remote,  when 
&r  beneath  the  Earth's  surface  they  were  in  a  half-melted  state,  and 
again  tell  him  of  a  time,  immensely  exceeding  this  in  remoteness, 
when  their  components  were  sand  and  mud  on  the  shores  of  an  ancient 
sea.  Nor  is  it  in  the  primitive  peoples  who  supposed  that  the  heavens 
rested  on  the  mountain  tops,  anymore  than  in  the  modern  inheritors 
of  their  cosmogony  who  repeat  that*  the  heavens  declare  the  glory 
of  God,'  that  we  find  the  largest  conceptions  of  the  Universe  or  the 
greatest  amount  of  wonder  excited  by  contemplation  of  it.  Rather, 
it  is  in  the  astronomer,  who  sees  in  the  Sun  a  mass  so  vast  that  even 
into  one  of  his  spots  our  Earth  might  be  plunged  without  touching 
its  edges ;  and  who  by  every  finer  telescope  is  shown  an  increased 
multitude  of  such  suns,  many  of  them  far  larger. 
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Hereafter,  as  heretofore,  higher  faculty  ard  deeper  insight  \i^ill 
raise  rather  than  lower  this  sentiment.  At  present  the  most  powerful 
and  most  instructed  mind  has  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the 
capacity  required  for  symbolising  in  thought  the  totality  of  things. 
Occupied  with  one  or  other  division  of  Nature,  the  man  of  science 
usually  does  not  know  enough  of  the  other  divisions  even  rudely  to 
conceive  the  extent  and  complexity  of  their  phf'nomena;  and  supposing 
him  to  have  adequate  knowledge  of  each,  yet  he  is  unable  to  think 
of  them  as  a  whole.  Wider  and  stronger  intellect  may  hereafter 
help  him  to  form  a  vague  consciousness  of  them  in  their  totality. 
We  may  say  that  just  as  an  undeveloped  musical  faculty,  able  only 
to  appreciate  a  simple  melody,  cannot  grasp  the  variously-entangled 
passages  and  harmonies  of  a  symphony,  which  in  the  minds  of  com- 
poser and  conductor  are  unified  into  involved  musical  efifects  awaken- 
ing far  greater  feeling  than  is  possible  to  the  musically  uncultured ; 
so,  by  future  more  evolved  intelligences,  the  course  of  things  now 
apprehensible  only  in  parts  may  be  apprehensible  all  together,  with 
an  accompanying  feeling  as  much  beyond  that  of  tlie  present  cultured 
man,  as  his  feeling  is  beyond  that  of  the  savage. 

And  this  feeling  is  not  likely  to  be  decreased  but  to  be  increased 
by  that  analysis  of  knowledge  which,  while  forcing  him  to  agnosticism, 
yet  continually  prompts  him  to  imagine  some  solution  of  the  Great 
Enigma  which  he  knows  cannot  be  solved.  Especially  must  this  be 
so  when  he  remembers  that  the  very  notions,  beginning  and  end, 
cause  and  purpose,  are  relative  notions  belonging  to  human  thought 
which  are  probably  irrelevant  to  the  Ultimate  Beality  transcending 
human  thought ;  and  when,  though  suspecting  that  explanation  is  a 
word  without  meaning  when  applied  to  this  Ultimate  Beality,  he  yet 
feels  compelled  to  think  there  must  be  an  explanation. 

But  amid  the  mysteries  which  become  the  more  mysterious  the 
more  they  are  thought  about,  there  will  remain  the  one  absolute 
certainty,  that  he  is  ever  in  presence  of  an  Infinite  and  Eternal 
Energy,  from  which  all  things  proceed. 

Hebbebt  Spbnceb. 
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THE 
PRETENSIONS  OF  M.  DE  LESS  EPS. 

The  Suez  Canal  has  engrossed  a  full  share  of  the  attention  of  Europe 
daring  the  last  twelve  months,  but  certainly  not  more  than  is 
warranted  by  its  importance.  One  of  the  official  British  directors 
lately  propoanded,  as  a  reason  for  the  agitation  among  shipowners, 
the  jealousy  of  the  large  profits  the  shareholders  were  making.  He 
seems  to  have  mistaken  an  effect  for  a  cause.  Profits  are  derived 
from  business.  It  is  the  enormous  development  of  tbe  latter,  con- 
tributed by  daily  increasing  numbers  of  individuals,  which  has  so 
enlai^ed  the  constituency  of  the  canal  that  they  can  now  trumpet 
forth  their  remonstrances  against  high-handed  aad  arbitrary  manage- 
ment with  a  thousand  tongues,  and  are  felt  to  be  powerful  enough, 
not  only  to  demand,  but  to  insist  upon  their  claims  being  satisfied. 
It  has  been  the  set  policy  of  the  Canal  Company  to  put  forward  on 
every  ojccasion  the  most  exaggerated  claims  to  uncontrolled  power  in 
the  administration  of  their  affairs.  M.  de  Lesseps  and  his  council, 
or  at  least  the  acting  portion  of  it,  have  naturally  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  what  they  possess.  But,  still  more,  they  have  an  equally 
keen  perception  of  what  they  want,  and  any  one  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  wade  through  the  vast  expanse  of  literature  connected 
with  the  canal,  will  find  certain  subjects  cropping  up  at  irregular 
intervals,  but  invariably  adroitly  brought  forward  whenever  a  peg 
could  be  foimd  to  hang  them  upon.  In  this  way  the  most  humble 
requests  have  grown  ioto  rights  arbitrarily  withheld.  I  will  give  an 
instance.  It  was  not  a  little  amusing  to  see,  in  the  report  of  the 
official  British  directors  on  their  provisional  agreement  with  M.  de 
Lesseps,  which  died  even  before  it  lived,  that  one  of  the  advantages 
they  were  able  to  offer  wa?,  '  the  good  offices  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  obtain  permission  for  the  Canal  Company  to  make  a 
freshwater  canal  between  Ismailia  and  Port  Said  : '  described  in  the 
most  modest  language  as  a  scheme  primarily  for  the  interest  of  the 
inhabitants  and  the  shipping,  but  not  the  least  essential  to  the 
interests  of  the  Company. 

All  who  have  studied  canal  matters  will  know  that  this  humble 
project  has  been  steadily  kept  in  view,  even  from  the  days  of  Ismail. 
He  knew,  no  one  better,  the  importance  of  this  canal,  which  formed 
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part  of  the  original  concession,  and  was  bought  back  in  1856  from 
the  Company ;  and  the  diplomatic  negotiations  between  the  Pasha 
and  his  astute  antagonist — the  one  not  daring  to  ask  for  fear  of 
a  refusal,  the  other  not  wishing  to  refuse,  so  that  he  might  still 
dangle  the  prize  as  a  possible  concession — formed  not  one  of  the 
least  amusing  episodes  of  a  game  between  two  players  of  unequalled 
diplomatic  powers 

So  much  misapprenension,  not  to  say  want  of  knowledge,  gene- 
rally prevails  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Canal  Company,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  even  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  know  can 
have  informed  themselves  upon  what  these  rights  are  reaUy  foimded. 
From  time  to  time  we  have  seen  long  disquisitions  upon  the  words 
Pouvoir  exdusif^  which  appear  in  the  first  concession.  Then  we  are 
treated  by  lawyers  to  learned  arguments  upon  the  recondite  principle 
of  ^  emiuent  domain.'  But  none  of  these  controversialists  appear  to 
be  aware  that  there  is  a  context  to  be  studied  of  equal  importance  to 
these  alarming  words,  and  that  before  it  is  necessaxy  to  have  recourse 
to  general  principles  we  have  first  to  see  what  the  particular  circum- 
stances are  to  which  they  have  to  be  applied.  The  rights  of  the 
Canal  Company  depend  not  alone  upon  the  first  act  of  concession  of 
the  30th  of  November,  1854,  so  often  quoted,  but  upon  a  number  of 
other  documents,  all  of  equal  force,  seeing  that  they  consist  either  of 
subsequent  acts  of  the  Egyptian  Government  defining  and  modifying 
points  expressly  reserved  in  the  first  concession,  or  of  contracts 
entered  into  by  the  Canal  Company  for  valuable  consideration! 

We  propose  to  examine  all  the  documents  which  bear  upon  the 
question,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  M.  de  Lesseps  or  the 
Canal  Company  have  a  monopoly  of  the  canalisation  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez.  In  the  early  days  of  this  controversy  the  right  of  the  Com- 
pany to  make  a  second  canal  was  treated  by  M.  de  Lesseps  as  if  it 
were  unquestionable,  and  even  the  British  official  directors,  who  were 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  British  interests,  had  so  little 
acquainted  themselves  with  the  conditions  of  the  concession  that  in 
their  report  for  the  information  of  our  Crovemment  and  Parliament 
they  laid  down  the  law  in  the  same  sense.  Since  then  the  claim  has 
been  sensibly  modified.  It  has  apparently  been  admitted  on  the  part 
of  the  Canal  Company  that  a  second  canal  cannot  be  made  without  a 
fresh  concession.  As  matters  stand  at  present  the  claim  seems  to  be 
limited  to  widening  the  present  canal,  and  preventing  anyone  else 
from  making  another.  No  official  withdrawal,  however,  of  former 
pretensions  has,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  made,  and,  as  experience 
has  shown  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  final  settlement  upon  any 
question  with  the  Canal  Company,  it  is  only  prudent  to  deal  with  the 
subject  as  a  whole. 

Before  proceeding  with  this  examination,  it  is  desirable  to  formu- 
late the  position  which  those  who  hold  opinions  adverse  to  the  views 
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of  the  Govenunent  consider  themselves  entitled  to  take  up.  While 
opposed,  as  we  always  have  been,  to  violent  language,  or  the  advocacy 
of  unjust  action  against  the  Canal  Company,  we  feel  it  justifiable, 
and  even  necessary^  to  protest  in  the  strongest  manner  against  the 
language  used  on  behalf  of  the  Government  and  even  by  members 
of  it,  and  by  the  Canal  Company  and  some  of  its  advocates,  in  regard 
to  the  line  of  conduct  of  those  who  held  a  different  opinion  to  theirs. 
Dishonesty  and  robbery  are  not  terms  usually  applied  to  those  who 
have  the  right  at  least  to  be  deemed  acting  upon  convictions  honestly 
arrived  at  until  the  contrary  is  proved ;  and  to  say  that  the  denial  of 
M.  de  Lesseps'  monopoly  cannot  be  set  up  because  it  would  be  a  dis- 
honest argument  is  a  course  which,  if  taken  by  an  imofficial  speaker, 
would  have  been  severely  censured. 

The  mot  cCordre  seems  to  have  been  passed  to  create  a  prejudice 
against  those  who  differed  from  the  proposal  of  the  Government. 
Time,  reflection,  and  accomplished  facts  have  shown  that  they  were 
not  quite  so  wrong  after  all. 

This  is  a  business  matter  which  ought  to  have  been  and  ought  to 
be  discussed  in  a  business-like  manner,  and  the  first  and  the  principal 
person  who  has  imported  an  unbusiness-like  tone  into  the  discussion 
of  contentious  matter  connected  with  the  Canal  Company,  is  the 
president  of  the  canal  himself.  The  blue  books  published  by  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons  through  a  long  series  of  years,  teem  with 
extravagant  claims  expressed  in  terms  unprecedented  in  matters  of 
business,  and  equally  rare,  I  should  hope,  in  diplomacy. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  notice  another  point.  In  the  discussion 
which  took  place  last  summer  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was 
almost  claimed  that  the  question  at  issue  was  a  legal  one,  and  that 
the  opinion  of  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Crown  should  be  held  decisive 
of  the  contention.  In  the  first  place,  no  legal  authority,  however 
eminent,  is  infallible.  If  he  is,  for  what  purpose  have  courts  of 
appeal  been  constituted  ?  We  see  every  day  courts,  composed  of  in- 
dividuals not  more  eminent,  reversing  the  decisions  of  others  not  less 
so.  In  the  second  place,  the  case  does  not  rest  upon  British  law. 
It  rests  upon  the  language  of  specific  documents ;  and  commei'cial 
men,  who  have  made  it  the  study  of  their  lives  to  learn  such  language 
and  to  study  such  documents,  may  claim  to  speak  with  just  as  much 
authority,  where  they  are  specific,  as  English  lawyers,  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  them  is  casual  and  accidental. 

It  is  a  well-understood  principle  that  the  rights  imder  a  conces- 
sion are  contained  within  the  four  corners  of  the  paper  upon  which  it 
is  written,  for  there  is  no  Case  Law  to  appeal  to  to  prove  orthodox  in 
one  decade  what  is  rank  heresy  in  another. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground,  let  us  examine  the  charter  of 
the  Canal  Company,  bearing  in  mind  that,  although  the  '  Monopoly 
claim '  is  the  principal  point  which  has  formed  the  subject  of  recent 
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discussions  and  is  our  present  object,  there  are  others  of  great  import- 
ance, whether  there  be  a  monopoly  or  not. 

For  brevity's  sake  extraneous  matter  will  be  eliminated,  and,  as 
full  reference  will  be  given  to  each  document,  should  there  be  an 
argument  founded  on  an  omission,  the  writer  admits  his  responsibility 
in  advance. 

The  first  document  in  the  company's  title-deeds  is : — 

The  act  of  concession  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  for  the  construction  and  working 
of  the  maritime  canal  of  Suez  and  dependencies,  between  the  MediteiTanean  and  the 
Red  Sea.  Cairo :  the  30th  of  November,  1854. 

Preamble.  Our  friend,  M.  F.  de  I^esseps.  .  .  .  having  demonstrated  to  us  the 
possibility  of  forming  a  company  of  capitalists  of  all  nations  ....  We  have  given 
him  by  these  presents  exclusive  power  to  form  and  to  direct  a  universal  company, 
for  piercing  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  working  a  canal  between  the  two  seas.  .  .  . 
The  whole  within  the  limits,  and  under  the  conditions  and  obligations  specified  in 
the  following  articles. 

Four  things  will  be  seen  from  the  above  extract. 

1.  The  *  Pouvoir  Exclusif '  was  not  to  M.  de  Lesseps  to  make  and 
work  a  canal,  but  to  form  apd  to  direct  a  company  for  that  purpose. 

2.  The  power  was  not  a  general  one  for  piercing  the  Isthmus — 
that  is,  to  form  indefinite  waterways,  but  was  limited  at  the  outset 
by  the  title  of  the  Act  of  the  concession  to  '  the '  canal,  and,  in  the 
terms  of  the  concession,  to  the  working  of  *  a  '  canal. 

3.  The  making  and  working  the  canal  was  not  a  general  power, 
but  was  confined  within  specified  limits. 

4.  That  there  is  apparently  granted  to  M.  de  Lesseps  power  to 
direct  the  company  without  limitation  of  time. 

Then  follow  the  aiticles  controlling  and  defining  the  extent  of 
the  grant,  and  the  obligations  the  company  is  under: 

Article  1.  M.  de  Lesseps  shall  (not  may)  form  a  company  for  piercing  the 
Isthmus,  &c.,  of  which  we  entrust  to  him  the  direction. 

Still  without  apparent  limitation. 
But  Article  2  runs — 

llie  director  of  the  company  shall  always  be  named  by  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment, and  chosen  as  much  as  possible  from  among  tlie  largest  shareholders  in  the 
enterprise. 

There  is  an  apparent  inconsistency  in  these  two  articles.  If  M. 
de  Lesseps  was  already  constituted  director,  without  limitation  of 
time,  how  could  the  Egyptian  Government  put  in  force  Article  2  ? 
and  tliis  is  a  remarkably  good  instance  of  the  soundness  of  the 
principle  we  first  started  with,  viz.,  that  the  rights  of  the  company 
do  not  depend  upon  one  document — much  le?s  upon  one  article — and 
still  less  upon  one  or  two  selected  words.  This  cannot  be  more  clearly 
stated  than  in  the  words  of  the  Sultan's  Firman  which  authorised  *  the 
construction  of  the  canal  in  terms  of  the  contract  of  the  22nd  of 
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February  1666,  and  the  acts  and  contracts  therein  recited,  of  which 
thej  form  an  integral  part.'  That  is  to  say  all  the  documents  are  to 
be  read  together.  The  controlling  words  of  the  apparent  inconsis- 
tency are  to  he  found  in  a  very  important  document,  to  which  very 
little  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid. 

It  is  the  Deed  of  the  />th  of  January  1856,  generally  termed  the 
2nd  Concession,  and  the  preamble  states  that 

M.  F.  de  Leaseps,  having  repre3ented  to  as  that  for  establishing  the  proposed 
compsDy  under  the  forms  and  conditions  usually  adopted  for  associations  of  this 
Datiire,  it  is  convenient  to  stipulate  beforehand  in  detaU  on  one  side  the  liabilities, 
obligations,  and  dues  {redenanccs)  to  which  it  shall  be  subject,  on  the  other  the 
concesaionSy  immunities^  and  advantages  to  which  it  shall  be  entitled^  as  well  as  the 
facilities  which  shall  be  granted  to  it  for  its  management. 

As  regards  the  latter  we  find  : — 

Abticle  20.  Independently  of  the  time  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the 
works,  (t.«.  of  the  canal)  our  friend  and  agent  {mandataire)  M.  F.  de  Lesseps 
shall  preside  over  and  direct  the  company  as  first  founder,  for  ten  years  from  the 
day  when  the  term  of  the  concession  for  ninety-nine  years  shall  commence  to  run. 

So  that  the  first  concession  of  the  3rd  of  November,  1854,  gave 
M.  de  Lesseps  pouvoir  exclvsif  to  form  and  direct  a  universal  com- 
pany for  piercing  the  Isthmus  and  working  a  canal,  subject  to  certain 
limitations  and  conditions. 

The  later  deed  of  January  1 856,  defining  *  more  completely  and 
more  in  detail '  these  concessions,  limited  the  presidency  of  M.  de 
Lesseps  to  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  opening  of  the  canal.  We 
have  never  heard  that  M.  de  Lesseps  made  any  objection  to  this  deed 
or  to  the  limitation  of  his  directorate.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  acted 
upon  at  once  as  the  charter  of  the  company,  and  the  statutes  were 
based  upon  it  and  approved  simultaneously  by  the  Viceroy.  It  is 
now  more  than  ten  years  since  the  canal  was  opened ;  the  term  of 
oflBce  secured  to  M.  de  Lesseps  by  the  Viceroy  has  expired,  and  his 
connection  with  the  canal  company,  in  respect  of  direction  in  virtue 
of  the  concession,  has  ceased  to  exist. 

Having  disposed  of  this  part  of  the  ^pouvoir  exclusifj  more  es- 
pecially personal  to  M.  de  Lesseps,  which  evidently  conferred  upon 
him  no  monopoly  of  the  presidency,  we  turn  to  the  other  point,  viz., 
that  part  of  it  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  interpret  as  a  personal 
concession  to  M.  de  Lesseps,  and  through  him  to  the  company,  of  the 
monopoly  of  canal-making  on  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  possible  to  claim  for  the  words  ^  exclusive 
power  {jpouvoir  excluaif),  to  form  and  to  direct,'  greater  force  as 
applied  to  *  form '  than  they  have  to  '  direct.'  We  have  seen  that 
the  pouvoir  exduaif  for  both  purposes  was  subject  to  limitations, 
and  that  as  to  the  latter  a  limitation  was  immediately  enforced.  Elimi- 
nating, then,  the  words  *  to  direct '  which  have  now  become  super- 
fluous by  effluxion  of  time,  those  which  remain  stand  thus :  ^  exclusive 
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power  to  form  a  company  for  piercing  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  for 
•working  a  canal  between  the  two  seas.' 

The  Egyptian  Oovemment  has  lately  said  that  there  is  nothing 
in  these  words  which  contains  the  idea  of  a  monopoly,  and  an 
examination  of  the  conditions  of  this  grant  will  show  that — so  far 
from  a  monopoly  of  canals — there  was  not  granted  the  right  to 
make  more  than  the  one  particular  canal  specified. 

Firstly :  The  land  to  be  granted  was  limited  and  defined. 

Abtiolb  8.  To  ayoid  all  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  land  griven  orer  to  the  com- 
pany, a  plan  drawn  up  by  Linant  Bey,  our  engineer,  will  indicate  the  land  granted 
for  the  (traveriSe)  line  and  the  establishment  of  the  maritime  canal. 

Under  date  the  30th  of  April,  1855,  M.  de  Lesseps  submitted  to 
the  Viceroy  the  *  Memoir  of  the  engineers  Linant  Bey  and  Mougel 
Bey  upon  the  canalisation  of  the  isthmus.'  He  stated  that,  pending 
publicity  being  given  to  this  *  preliminary  work,'  the  said  engineers 
would  prepare  their  definitive  project,  upon  which  a  commission  of 
English,  French,  German,  and  Dutch  engineers  would  give  their 
opinion,  and  indicate  any  changes  they  might  think  advisable. 

The  Viceroy  is  reminded  by  M.  de  Lesseps  that  it  had  been  his 
will  from  the  outset  to  circumscribe  within  certain  limits  the  locality 
to  be  surveyed.  The  cutting  might  be  made  east  of  the  course  of 
the  Nile,  but  he  had  not  authorised  the  company  to  adopt  a  line 
west  of  the  Damietta  branch  crossing  the  course  of  the  Nile.  That 
it  would  only  be  when  the  line  of  the  communication  between  the 
two  seas  had  been  fixed,  &c.,  that  capitalists  and  the  public  would  be 
called  upon  to  subscribe  for  the  shares  ;  so  that,  from  the  outset,  it 
is  clear  that  the  company  was  formed  to  make  and  work  a  particular 
canal.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  intention,  the  second 
concession  of  the  5th  of  January,  1856  (already  referred  to),  describing 
and  defining  more  completely  and  in  detail  the  obligations  of,  and  the 
concessions  to,  the  company,  and  superseding,  where  in  conflict  with, 
the  first  concession,  was  drawn  up. 

Article  1.  The  Company  .  .  .  shall  make  at  its  own  risk  .  •  • 
(1.)  A  (ten)  canal  to  be  appropriated  to  maritime  navigation. 
(3.)  The  works  to  be  completed  in  six  years,  reserving /urcc  majeure. 
Abticlb  3.  The  canal  to  be  dug  of  the  depth  and  width  fixed  by  the  inter- 
national scientific  commisBion,  conformably  to  which  it  commences  at  the  Port  of 
Suez,  makes  use  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  and  Lake  Timlsah,  and  will  (open  out)  at  a 
point  in  the  Gulf  of  Pelusium,  to  be  determined  from  among  the  definitive  projects 
to  be  drawn  up  by  the  engineers  of  the  company. 

Here  we  have  specified  the  maritime  canal,  which  the  company 
was  bound  to  make,  and  which  on  the  expiry  of  the  concession  the 
Egyptian  Government  would  become  possessed  of. 

We  have  pointed  out  that  the  object  of  this  deed  (5th  of  January, 
1856)  was  to  set  out  more  fully  and  precisely  the  obligations  and 
privileges  of  the  company,  and  to  provide  for  its  management,  for 
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which  purpose  the  statutes  of  the'  eompatfy  annexed  thereto  are 
approved  in  the  foUofwitig  terms : — 

AiaiCLE  21.  The  annexed  statutes  of  the  association,  created  under  the  style  of 
the '  Uniyersal  Company  of  the  Maritime  Oanal  of  Suez/  are  approved.  The  present 
appixyval  shall  be  deemed  the  authorisation  for  its  constitution  in  the  form  of 
*  Soei^tte  Anonymes/  from  the  day  on  tvhich  the  capital  sh&U  have  been  wholly  sub- 
scribed. 

The  statutes  of  a  French  ^sompany,  which  this  is  in  form,  are 
essential  to  its  constitution,  and  it  has  been  decided  in  France,  par- 
ticularly in  the  leading  case  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  in  1875,  that  in 
two  respects  the  statutes  of  a  SociSt6  Anonyme  are  unalterable,  viz., 
(1)  the  objects  of  the  company,  (2)  the  partition  of  the  profits. 
It  is  customary  to  express  these  objects  in  the  widest  terms  con- 
sistent with  the  purpose  contemplated,  because,  being  unalterable, 
they  cannot  be  extended,  whatever  the  need  may  be,  without  dis- 
solving the  existing  company  and  forming  a  new  one.  This  is  in 
practice  rarely  possible,  as  the  consent  of  each  individilal  shareholder 
would  he  required. 

Article  2  runs  (omitting  the  words  referring  to  other  purposes 
apart  from  this  question) : — 

This  association  has  for  its  object : 

(1.)  The  construction  of  a  maritime  canal  for  the  sea  (ffrande)  navigation 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  from  Suez  to  the  Gulf  of  Pelusium. 

(4.)  The  working  of  the  said  canal  and  the  different  undertakings  connected 
with  it.  The  whole  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  ordonnances  of 
thedOthof  November  1854,  and  of  the  5th  of  January  1856.  The  first  giving, 
special  and  exclusive  power  to  M.  de  Lesseps  to  form  and  direct;  in  his  capacity  of 
first  founder-president;  an  association  in  view  of  these  undertakings ;  the  second 
conceding  the  said  canals  and  their  dependencies  to  this  association,  with  all  the 
fiabilities  and  obligations,  all  the  rights  and  advantages  attached  to  them  by  the 
Egyptian  Government. 

We  miist  point  out  the  somewhat  remarkable  distinction  drawn 
here  between  the  first  and  second  concessions.  We  may  presume  that 
the  authority  by  whom  they  were  granted  was  aware  what  the  con- 
cessions it  had  given  really  were.  The  first  concession  is  described 
by  it  as  '  giving  exclusive  power  to  M.  de  Lesseps  to  form  and  to 
direct,  as  first  founder-president,  a  company  for  the  enterprises  in 
question ; '  the  second  as  a  ^  concession  of  the  canals  and  their  depen- 
dencies to  the  company.' 

We  have  seen  that  M.  de  Lesseps'  right  to  direct  the  company 
was  disposed  of  by  granting  him  a  term  of  ten  years,  so  that  any 
personal  rights  he  may  have  had  in  virtue  of  the  concession  ceased 
on  the  expiry  of  that  period,  when  he  reverted  to  the  position  of  an 
ordinary  shareholder,  while  as  regards  the  company  his  rights  ceased 
on  its  formation.  If  firom  time  to  time  he  has  continued  to  act  as 
director  or  president,  it  has  not  been  in  virtue  of  the  concession,  but 
by  the  choice  of  the  shareholders  or  of  the  Egyptian  Government, 
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whichever,  of  the  two  may  be  entitled  to  select  the  holder  of  the 
office.  M.  de  Lesseps  has  been  so  identified  with  the  Canal  Company, 
that  persons,  even  in  high  places,  have  not  only  supported  the  mono- 
poly, but  have  treated  it  as  one  personal  to  M.  de  Lesseps.  For  this 
latter  it  is  evident  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation,  and  in  a 
matter  of  such  magnitude  it  is  well  to  reduce  the  elements  to  their 
just  proportions. 

Here,  then,  we  have,  as  regards  canal  making  and  working,  the 
utmost  limit  of  the  company's  powers  precisely  defined.  It  was 
authorised  by  the  authority  from  which  it  derived  its  existence,  to 
make  and  work  the  one  particular  maritime  canal,  and  the  one  only. 
It  was  on  the  basis  of  this  power,  for  this  purpose,  and  with  this 
^  object,'  that  the  share  capital  was  subscribed.  Without  dissolving 
the  company  and  forming  a  new  one,  no  other  ^  object '  such  as 
making  another  canal,  is  open  to  the  shareholders,  however  desirous 
they  might  be  of  doing  so.  Supposing  they  could  discover  some 
legal  means  of  overcoming  the  difficulty,  they  would  find  still  a 
superior  authority,  with  whom  they  would  have  to  settle. 

Article  71  runs: — 

If  experience  should  make  manifest  the  utility  of  modifying  or  adding  to  the 
present  statutes,  the  general  assemhly  (of  shareholders)  may  do  so  as  provided  hy 
Article  67. 

But  the  resolutions  of  the  assemhly  in  this  respect  are  not  executahle  (valid) 
until  after  the  approval  of  the  Egyptian  Government. 

This  also  implies  a  further  authority.  The  ratification  of  the 
Sultan  was  expressly  reserved  for  each  concession  as  it  was  granted, 
and  this  ratification,  when  given,  was  as  expressly  limited  in  the 
following  terms : 

After  reciting  and  approving  the  contract  of  the  22nd  of  February, 
1866,  attached,  it  continues : — 

We  give  our  sovereign  authority  for  the  execution  of  the  canal  hy  the  said 
company  upon  the  conditions  stipulated  in  this  contract,  as  also  to  the  regulation  of 
all  the  accessories  in  terms  of  this  contract  and  of  the  deeds  and  conventions  there^ 
in  recited  and  specified. 

Among  the  deeds  specified  is :  '  The  second  provisional  deed  of 
concession  of  the  5th  of  January,  1856  ; '  to  which  deeds  were  annexed 
the  statutes  of  the  universal  company,  approved  by  the  Viceroy, 
the  '  object '  of  which  was  making  and  working  one  particular 
canal. 

One  may  fairly  ask  how,  in  the  face  of  provisions  such  as  these, 
can  it  be  contended,  much  less  asserted,  that  the  present  company 
has  a  monopoly  of  canalisation  in  the  Isthmus,  and  can  propria  motu 
proceed  to  the  making  of  a  new  canal  ? 

We  must  assume,  although  one  begins  to  wonder  whether  such  an 
assumption  may  not  be  questioned,  that  some  authority  was  needed 
to  expropriate  lands,  construct  public  works,  and  levy  tolls  upon  the 
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natioDal  and  commercial  navies  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  iq  an 
independent  country :  that  is  to  say,  a  country  independent  of  the 
doers  of  these  acts. 

We  must  presume  that  the  deed  of  concession  of  the  ruler  of  the 
country,  ratified  by  his  suzerain,  was  required,  or  it  would  not  have 
been  sought.  But  by  what  process  of  reasoning  is  it  contended  that 
a  limited  and  specific  grant  to  do  a  particular  thing  can  be  expanded 
into  unlimited  authority  to  do  other  things,  however  analogous? 
Sach  a  contention  can  only  be  explained  by.  the  trite  adage,  which 
explains  many  things  in  this  world,  that '  the  wish  was  father  to  the 
tiiought.* 

We  must  pause  here  for  a  moment  and  refer  back  to  the  second 
concession  (5th  of  January,  1856)  for  the  particulars  of  a  remarkable 
event  in  the  annals  of  the  canal,  which  made  history  at  the  time. 

Article  2  provided  for  the  execution  of  the  works  by  the  company, 
'  by  itself,  by  contractors  or  otherwise,'  and  concluded :  '  In  all 
cases  the  four-fifths  of  the  workmen  employed  on  the  works  shall  be 
Egyptians.' 

On  the  20th  of  July,  1856,  rules  were  made  by  the  Viceroy,  in 
concert  with  M.  de  Lesseps,  for  the  protection  of  the  workmen  to  be 
employed  on  the  canal,  and  of  the  interests  of  the  farmers,  proprietors, 
4c.,  of  the  country. 

The  rate  of  wages,  food,  lodging,  &c.,  of  these  workmen  was  laid 
down,  the  amount  of  work  they  were  to  do,  and  the  number  to  be 
employed. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ratification  by  the  Sultan  of  the 
concessions  was  expressly  reserved,  but  M.  de  Lesseps,  who  neither 
then  nor  since  has  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  overmuch  respect  to 
authority  when  it  militated  against  his  own  views,  dispensed  with 
this  formality  and  at  once  commenced  the  works. 

For  a  time  he  opposed  to  remonstrances  a  studied  neglect,  but 
Lord  Palmerston,  notwithstanding  that  his  action  has  been  described 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  highest  authority,  as  deplorable, 
thought,  and — as  events  have  proved — most  justly  thought  it  for  the 
interests  of  this  country,  to  intervene.  Under  the  first  and  second 
concessions  certain  lands,  of  vast  extent,  were  granted  to  the  Canal 
Company  with  rights  over  them  which  evidently  created  an  im/perium 
in  imperio  in  Egypt.  They  not  only  formed  a  menace  to  the 
sovereign  rights  of  the  Egyptian  Government  and  of  the  Sultan,  but 
under  circumstances  not  difficult  to  conjecture,  e.g.  the  late  war  in 
Egypt,  might  have  become  a  serious  ground  of  dispute  with  other 
nations,  particularly  with  England,  who  would  have  found  a  part  of 
France  astride,  the  highway  to  India. 

Supported  by  England  the  Ottoman  Porte  refused  to  ratify  the 
concessions  until  the  grant  of  land  should  have  been  withdrawn  and 
the  forced  employment  of  'Egyptians  on  the  canal  abandoned.     A 
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system  under  which  unfortunate  labourers  were  driven  from  the  culti- 
vation of  their  own  land  to  work  in  the  desert,  could  not  fail  to  give 
rise  to  much  oppression  and  suffering,  and  was  creating  discontent 
throughout  the  country. 

Interminable  negotiations  followed.  M.  de  Lesseps  calmly  went 
on  with  his  works  until,  in  1863,  the  Porte,  exasperated  at  the 
defiance  of  its  authority,  addressed  a  diplomatic  ndte  to  its  Ministers 
at  London  and  Paris,  and  an  identical  one  to  the  Viceroy,  insisting 
that  the  works  should  be  stopped  until  the  conditions  laid  down  as 
indispensable  for  the  ratification  of  the  concession  had  been  complied 
with.  M.  de  Lesseps,  finding  that  matters  were  becoming  serious, 
endeavoured  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Viceroy,  on  the  basis  of  a 
money  indemnity,  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  forced  labour 
of  the  Egyptians  and  the  other  advantages  he  was  required  by  the 
Porte  to  relinquish.  The  natural  rejoinder  of  the  Viceroy  was,  that 
the  concession  having  been  given  subject  to  the  ratification  by  the 
Sultan,  it  was  M.  de  Lesseps'  own  affair  if  he  had  commenced  his 
works  without  it ;  and  that  being  fo,  it  could  not  form  a  subject  of 
legitimate  complaint,  or  justify  a  claim  for  damages,  if  the  privileges 
in  question  could  not  be  accorded.  But  his  demands  were  so  excessive 
that  there  was  a  deadlock,  and  at  length  it  was  arranged  that  the 
matter  in  dispute  should  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  Such  an  appeal  was  very  like  a  reference  from  the  fox  to 
the  wolf ;  but  Ismail  probably  had  no  choice,  and  gallantly  made  up 
his  mind  that  though  he  would  not  surrender  to  the  Canal  Company, 
he  might  do  so  to  France  without  derogation. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  1864,  Nubar.Pasba  on  behalf  of  Egypt,  and 
M.  de  Lesseps  for  the  Canal  Company /signed  a  case  for  the  reference. 
The  result  from  the  commencement  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  but 
the  '  case '  is  at  the  present  conjuncture  a  most  significant  and  useful 
document.  As  M.  de  Lesseps  certainly  would  not  have  consented  to 
omit  from  it  any  advantage  justly  his,  we  may  take  it  to  have  been 
the  outside  limit  of  his  claims. 

It  recites  that  ^  H.  H.  Mohammed  Said  gave  to  M.  de  Lesseps 
the  mission  to  form  a  company,'  with  the  obligation  to  construct 
^a  maritime  canal  between  Suez  and  Pelusium,'  in  consideration 
of  the  Egyptian  Government  giving  *a  free  grant  of  the  Government 
land  necessary  for  the  construction '  of  the  canal.  '  The  use  for  ninety- 
nine  years,  free  of  taxation  for  ten  years,  of  certain  uncultivated  lands,' 
and  an  engagement  by  the  Egyptian  Government '  to  furnish  the 
labourers  to  be  employed  on  the  works  of  the  company.' 

The  result  was  that  the  Emperor  awarded  to  the  Canal  Company : 

Por  relinquisliing  their  claim  to  Egyptian  forced  labour  •  £1,620,000 

„            „          the  use  of  the  waste  lands  for  99  years  •  1,200,000 

,f            „          the  freshwater  canals  for  99  jeais     •  .  •  400,000 

„             „           navigation  rights       •        •      •  •        •  •  24J,000 

£3,{i00,000 
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Not  a  word  or  hint  here  of  a  monopoly  or  an  exclusive  right  to 
canalisation  in  the  IsthmuB. 

Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  right,  which  would  have  justified 
a  formidable  addition  to  the  demands  of  the  Canal  Company,  would 
not  have  been  put  forward  at  such  a  moment,  even  if  only  arguable, 
to  say  nothing  of  being  maintainable  ? 

The  matter  having  been  thus  settled,  it  became  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  Porte,  and  this  was  accomplished  by  the  convention  of  the 
22nd  of  February,  1866,  between  the  Viceroy  and  the  Canal  Company, 
in  which  the  requirements  of  the  Note  of  1863  are  fully  complied 
witL 

Many  of  the  Articles,  seventeen  in  number,  contain  stipulations 
upon  very  important  points,  such  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  native 
police — ^the  right  of  the  Egyptian  Government  to  use  the  canal,  to 
occupy  canal  land  and  buildings  in  time  of  war — of  private  persons  to 
settle  on  canal  land — the  legal  domicile  of  the  company,  &c  With 
these  we  have  at  present  no  concern.  For  the  purposes  of  our  argu- 
ment, viz.,  to  show  the  restricted  nature  of  the  concession,  we  need 
only  quote  two  : — 

AsTiCLB  2.  CoDsidering  that  it  is  necessary  to  fix  for  the  canal  the  extent  of 
land  lequired  for  its  construction  and  working  .  .  .  but  that  nothing  should  he 
allotted  to  it  (the  company)  heyond  what  is  necessary  to  fully  provide  for  the 
different  services  specified ;  that  the  company  can  have  no  claim  to  obtain,  with  a 
view  to  speculation,  any  extension  whatever  of  lands,  whether  for  cultivationi  for 
building,  or  for  resale  .  .  .  the  two  parties  interested  confining  themselves  within 
these  limits,  in  order  to  fix,  along  the  whole  line  of  the  maritime  canal,  the  area  of 
land  of  wliich  the  occupation  during  the  term  of  the  concession  is  necessary  for 
establishing,  working,  and  maintaining  this  canal,  have  agreed  that  the  quantity  of 
land  necessary,  &c.,  is  fixed  in  conformity  with  the  plans  and  schedule  annexed 
hereto. 

AxacLB  15.  It  is  declared,  by  way  of  interpretation,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
ninety-nine  years  of  the  concession  of  the  Canal  of  Suez,  and  failing  any  new 
agreement  between  the  company  and  the  Government,  the  concession  shall  cease 
and  determine. 

Where,  one  may  be  permitted  to  ask,  is  the  room  for  a  monopoly 
of  canalisation  in  such  words  as  these  ?  What  can  be  clearer  than 
the  terms  which  limit  the  possibility  of  canal-making  to  *  this  canal 
only,^  and  in  what  more  emphatic  words  could  be  declared  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  concession  at  the  end  of  ninety-nine  years  ? 

Where  is  the  dishonesty  in  holding,  and  even  in  asserting,  that 
neither  M.  de  Lesseps  nor  his  company  have  a  monopoly?  The 
only  explanation  possible,  and  the  only  excuse  for  the  position  taken 
up  by  the  Government  and  its  supporters  is,  that  they  were  not  aware 
of  the  existence  of  these  documents.  But  this  is  not  all,  though  it 
really  seems  like  flogging  a  dead  horse  to  pile  up  further  arguments. 

&i  1869  disputes  had  again  arisen  with  the  Egyptian  Grovemment, 
and  the  Canal  Company  wanted  money  to  finish  the  canal,  which, 
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besides  being  in  a  very  incomplete  condition,  was  of  much  less  mag- 
nitude than  the  definitive  plan.  They  still  had  something  they 
could  sell,  some  rights  they  could  relinquish,  and  some  claims  they 
could  abandon  for  a  consideration  I 

A  fresh  convention  (April  23,  1869)  was  the  result.  This  time 
it  is  clear  the  Pasha  meant  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  it.  His  last 
little  experience  of  having  to  pay  back  three  and  a  half  millions  for  a 
conditional  grant  had  taught  him  a  lesson. 

We  need  merely  indicate  the  object  of  many  of  the  Articles  which 
relate  to  matters  important  in  themselves,  but  foreign  to  the  present 
question,  viz.,  the  company  to  pay  customs  duties ;  the  company's 
vessels  to  pay  freshwater  canal  dues  ;  renunciation  of  right  of  fishing 
in  canal  and  lakes  ;  sale  of  certain  lands  and  buildings. 

Two  articles  only  concern  us. 

Abticle  3.  By  the  consent  of  the  parties  it  is  understood  (agreed)  that  the 
company  has  no  other  object  than  the  working,  maintenance,  and  enlargement  of 
the  maritime  canal.  It  consequently  has  common  rights  only  {jrentre  dam  le  droit 
coftimimy  and  renounces  every  exemption,  special  power,  or  privilege. 

Abticle  6.  The  company  renounces,  as  concerns  the  Egyptian  Government,  as 
well  on  its  own  behalf  as  for  its  contractors  whom  it  guarantees,  every  claim  or 
compensation  whatever  for  all  occurrences  or  alleged  wrongs  previous  to  the  date 
of  the  present  convention. 

The  purchase  money  of  this  arrangement  to  be  paid  by  the  Vice- 
roy was  the  bagatelle  of  1,200,000{.,  and  it  is  specially  interesting  to 
us,  for  the  payment  was  made  by  detaching  the  coupons  for  twenty- 
five  years  from  the  176,602  shares  then  belonging  to  the  Viceroy, 
and  now  the  property  of  this  country.  Surely  if  language  is  to  serve 
any  other  purpose  than  to  conceal  our  thoughts,  the  intention  of  the 
two  Articles  just  quoted  is  unmistakable. 

We  have  shown  how,  at  the  outset,  there  was  granted  to  M.  de 
Lesseps  exclusive  power  to  form  and  to  direct  a  company  for  piercing 
the  Isthmus  and  working  a  canal,  subject  to  certain  limitations; 
and  with  rights  and  privileges  in  respect  of  lands,  materials,  customs 
dues,  labour,  freshwater  canals,  tolls,  &c.  for  ninety-nine  years.  The 
whole  was  specified,  interpreted,  and  limited,  and  approved^n  documents 
which  we  have  referred  to.  The  first  limitation  was  applied  to  the 
directorate  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  who  was  made  director  for  ten  years 
from  the  opening.  The  term  has  now  run  out,  so  that  matter  is 
disposed  of. 

There  remain  the  limitations  qua  canals.  The  land  granted  for 
the  line  of  the  canal  was  to  be  defined,  to  be  traced  by  the  engineers 
of  the  Viceroy,  and  advised  upon  by  an  international  commission ;  the 
company  was  to  make  a  (un)  canal  on  a  course  and  of  a  depth  and 
width  specified ;  and  its  '  object '  to  be  the  construction  and  working 
of  a  specific  maritime  canal ;  to  retain  only  the  land  necessary  for 
constructing  and  working  and  maintaining  this  canal ;  to  abandon  to 
the  Viceroy  all  its  lands  not  required  for  this  purpose,  freshwater 
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oanals,  navigation  rights,  and  right  to  forced  labour  for  3,200,0002. ; 
and  the  construction  of  the  canal  specified  as  above  is  authorised. 

Then  the  company  sells  to  the  Viceroy  for  1,200,000^.  all  its  re- 
maining special  privileges  and  exemptions — ^land  and  buildings; 
abandons  all  back  claims,  and  admits  that  its  only  ^  object '  is  the 
canal ;  the  concession  for  which  is  specially  declared  by  repetition  to 
eease  in  ninety-nine  years. 

With  such  facts  as  these  before  us  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  divine 
the  case  to  be  answered.  One  very  eminent  legal  authority  has  paid 
that  the  true  construction  to  be  placed  upon  <  the  convention '  (sic)  is 
that  as  long  as  the  concession  lasts  the  ruler  of  Egypt  could  not  grant 
to  any  company  the  power  of  constructing  a  canal.  It  does  not 
appear  whether  by  '  the  convention '  he  meant  all  the  documents, 
which  we  doubt;  but  assuming  that  he  did,  on  what  an  absurd 
position  does  not  such  a  dictum  land  us  I  A  company  is  formed  to  do 
a  certain  thing,  and  does  it.  Other  things,  identical  in  quality,  re- 
quire to  be  done.  The  first  company  is  occupied  in  doing  the  thing 
it  was  created  to  do.  Is  the  grantor  unable  to  give  like  grants  be- 
cause he  has  already  given  one  ?  That  is  to  say,  is  the  commerce  of 
the  world  to  be  blocked  for  eighty  years  in  order  that  imaginary  prin- 
ciples may  be  maintained  which  have  no  foundation  in  any  prece- 
dent or  practice  that  either  has  been  or  can  be  adduced  ? 

A  second  argument,  implied  chiefly  in  the  speeches  of  members  of 
the  Government,  is  what  may  be  termed  the  moral  argument,  and 
this  is  of  such  extreme  importance  to  commercial  interests  that  no 
commercial  man  is  likely  to  underrate  it.    It  is  said  that  in  giving 
M.  de  Lesseps  exclusive  power  to  form  a  company  for  working  a  canal 
in  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  there  was  an  implied  obligation  not  to  give  a 
similar  power  to  another,  because  the  first  having  spent  its  money 
had  a  right  to  be  remunerated  for  its  outlay,  and  that  such  a  second 
grant  would  be  an  injustice.    The  legal  ground  upon  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  Suez  Canal,  this  view  is  supported,  is  that  the  Concession 
(or  the  concession  of  the  Concession)  is  a  franchise,  and  that  the 
Crown  would  have  no  right  to  grant  another  franchise  within  the 
same  limits  to  another  person.    We  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  ask 
in  what  does  a  canal  ditfer  from  a  railway  ?   Simply  in  that  the  bear- 
ing surface  of  the  load  carried  is  water  instead  of  iron.   In  every  other 
respect  the  circumstances  of  the  constitution  of  the  Suez  Canal  and 
of  the  London  and  North-W^estem  Bailway  are  in  principle  identical, 
and  yet  the  authority  in  that  behalf  granted  a  second  power  to 
make  a  line  within  the  same  limits  to  the  Great  Northern  Com- 
pany, and  a  third  to  the  Midland  Company,  and  to  the  London 
and  North-Westem  Company  itself  a  line  within  the  limits  of  the 
Great  Western  Company,  and  so  on,  ad  vnjlmkiim.     The  power 
to  form  a  company  may  have  been  what  British  law  regards  as  a 
franchise,  or  it  may  not ;  but,  assuming  that  it  was,  the  franchise 
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,  granted  went  no  farther  than  the  power  to  form  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany, to  be  constituted  by  statutes  framed  at  the  will  of  the  Viceroy. 
Once  the  company  formed,  the  franchise  terminated.  It  has  been 
said  that  any  one  could  form  a  company.  That  is  true  in  principle, 
but  not  so  in  practice.  A  company  in  Egypt  without  a  concession  in 
the  time  of  Ismail^  or  even  now,  would  be  a  lay  figure.  Then,  as  to 
a  Concession  for  a  work  of  public  utility  which  would  justify  forcible 
expropriation  of  lands.  It  is  a  creature  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
begotten  of  coat  and  iron,  and  baptised  with  water  at  212%  whose 
general  rights  and  obligations  are  thoroughly  familiar  to  the  people 
of  Continental  nations.  It  is  a  contract — a  contract  to  do  some  par- 
ticular work  for  the  public,  in  return  for  which  certain  charges  may 
be  made ;  but  that  a  concession  carries  a  monopoly,  unless  so  stated 
in  terms,  has  never  been  so  much  as  hinted,  except  by  M.  de  Lesseps. 
Every  foreign  investor  is  aware  that  other  concessions  may  be  granted, 
but  his  security  lies  in  this,  that  unless  there  is  business  enough  for 
two,  or  more,  as  the  case  may  be,  no  other  concession  would  be 
applied  for.  And  that,  all  said  and  done,  is  the  essence  of  the  present 
case.  The  cause  of  all  the  hubbub  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  in 
the  din  of  contending  parties.  The  traflSc  has  outgrown  the  canal. 
It  already  carries  more  tonnage  and  is  earning  larger  dividends  than 
it  was  projected  to  carry  or  was  expected  to  earn  ;  and  what  is  more, 
the  probabilities  are  that  the  freight  likely  to  seek  passage  through 
the  Isthmus  is  within  measurable  distance  of  being  not  only  doubled, 
but  trebled  and  quadrupled.  Is  the  future  to  be  tied  up  that  the 
existing  canal  may  lie  like  a  dog  in  the  manger,  while  ships  rot  at 
their  anchorage  in  the  Ked  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  ?  Then  where 
is  the  injustice  of  allowing  some  one  else  to  do  the  surplus  work? 
That  is  the  true  measure  of  the  moral  strength  of  a  concession.  Un- 
doubtedly it  would  be  considered  sharp  practice  on  the  part  of  the  ruler 
of  a  State  to  grant  a  second  concession  with  concurrent  powers  in  the 
case  of  a  canal,  railway,  or  other  similar  tmdertaking  unless  really 
required.  But  it  would  be  not  the  less  within  his  competence,  and 
would  be  his  duty  to  his  country  if  the  state  of  business  warranted  it. 

If  it  were  not  so,  what  would  be  the  condition  of  France,  of 
Oermany,  of  Spain,  or  of  any  civilised  nation  at  the  present  time  ? 

There  are  half-a-dozen  ways  of  getting  from  Paris  to  the  south  of 
France,  or  from  the  frontier  of  Spain  to  the  Mediterranean.  If  the 
implied  monopoly  principle  were  to  have  prevailed,  where  there  are 
now  three  or  four  main  lines  there  would  be  but  one.  There  is  no 
monopoly,  and  no  one  knows  it  better  than  M.  de  Lesseps  himself. 
I  appeal  to  his  own  practice.  What  has  he  done  in  the  case  of  the 
Panama  Canal  ?  He  has  done  what  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  if 
he  could  get  it ;  he  has  procured  not  a  pouvoir  exclusif  to  form  a 
company  to  make  a  canal,  but  a  '  monopoly  of  making  canals  through 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  during  the  time  of  his  concession.'     Why 
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did  he  do  that  if  the  pauvoir  exclvsif  gave  a  monopoly  ?  Because, 
knowing  that  it  did  not,  like  a  prudent  man  he  procured  a  conces- 
sion couched  in  terms  that  do. 

It  always  has  been  the  case,  and  always  wUl  be,  that  individual 
rights  of  property,  whether  in  respect  of  industrial  works,  personal 
privileges,  lands  or  buildings,  whatever  in  short  may  be  in  the 
eDJoyment  of  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  many,  whether  conferred 
by  a  general  or  by  a  special  law,  are  subject  to  be  restricted  by 
lixnitations,  varying  in  method  and  degree,  but  applicable  for  the 
general  good.  Surely  it  is  not  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  rights 
consecrated  by  ages  of  enjoyment  are  being  shorn  of  their  immuta- 
bility in  subservience  to  a  higher  law,  that  a  contrary  principle  will 
find  aeoeptance.  We  have  shown  that  the  Suez  Canal  C!ompany  has 
had  no  monopoly  conferred  upon  it  in  terms,  that  its  rights  and 
obligations  have  been  set  out  with  unexampled  preciseness,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  either  in  law  or  equity,  commercial  practice,  or 
morality,  which  substantiates  or  justifies  a  claim  to  a  monopoly, 
which,  if  conceded,  would  be  a  gratuitous  gift  at  the  expense  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world  and  the  intercommunication  of  the  millions 
peopling  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres. 

C.  Ma:;niac. 
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ST  A  TUBS  AND  MONUMENTS  OF 

LONDON. 

London,  the  metropolis  of  wealth  and  faebion,  has  also  from  the 
earliest  times  been  the  centre  to  which  the  ablest  men  of  the  country 
have  come.  It  has  offered  an  irresistible  attraction  to  them.  Here 
alone  could  those  conscious  of  possessing  exceptional  gifts  and  capaci- 
ties be  certain  of  finding  their  equals,  and  of  securing  the  recognition 
due  to  them.  Omitting  those  whose  pursuits  necessarily  brought 
them  to  the  centre  of  atfairs  and  of  business,  such  as  statesmen,  law- 
yers, merchants,  artists,  and  actors,  we  find  that  literary  men,  poets, 
historians,  and  humorists,  men  of  such  varied  intellects  as  Chancer 
and  Milton,  Dr.  Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  Dickens  and  Thackeray, 
Carlyle  and  Macaulay,  made  London  their  home,  and  identified  their 
names  with  it. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  in  what  manner  London  has 
done  honour  to  its  greatest  citizens.  To  some,  statues  have  been 
erected  in  its  public  places ;  to  others,  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey 
or  in  St.  Paul's,  with  or  without  a  monument,  has  been  accorded ; 
and  to  some,  again,  who  have  been  buried  elsewhere,  cenotaphs  or 
busts  have  been  erected  in  one  or  other  of  these  great  fanes. 

Of  statues,  in  proportion  to  the  vast  extent  of  London,  we  have, 
perhaps  fortunately,  but  few.  It  is  only  within  the  present  century 
that  they  have  been  erected  in  the  open  air  to  others  than  our  sove- 
reigns. The  earliest  statue  was  that  of  Charles  the  First.  From  his 
time  to  the  present  each  successive  occupant  of  the  throne  has  been 
honoured  in  the  same  manner.  Few  of  these  statues,  however,  have 
come  up  to  the  level  of  the  first.  As  is  well  known,  the  statue  of 
Charles  the  First  was  the  work,  in  1633,  of  Hubert  le  Sueur,  a  pupil 
of  John  of  Bologna,  executed  at  the  cost  of  Lord  Arundel,  the  col- 
lector of  antique  marbles.  It  was  probably  one  of  the  first  which 
cast  aside  armour  or  classical  costume,  and  represented  its  subject  in 
the  dress  he  ordinarily  wore,  and  the  horse  with  its  usual  caparison, 
minus  only  its  saddle-girths.  During  the  Commonwealth  this  statue 
was  sold,  with  the  express  condition  that  it  should  be  broken  up. 
Its  purchaser,  a  brazier,  hid  the  statue  against  better  times,  and  mean- 
while made  a  profit  by  selling  supposed  relics  of  it ;  on  the  Bestora- 
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tion  the  statue  again  appeared,  and  was  mounted  on  a  pedestal,  de- 
signed by  the  celebrated  Grrinling  Gribbons,  on  the  site  where  General 
Harrison  and  four  other  regicides  were  hanged.  The  statue  has  great 
merit ;  it  is  worthy  of  its  position  and  subject,  reminding  one  not  a 
little,  from  some  points  of  view,  of  Vandyke's  portraits  of  the  King. 

We  are  indebted  for  statues  of  Charles  the  Second  and  James 
the  Second  to  Tobias  Rustat,  a  page  of  the  back  stairs  of  the  royal 
palace^  whom  Evelyn  mentions  as  '  a  very  simple,  ignorant,  but  honest 
and  loyal  creature.'    He  accumulated  wealth  through  various  patent 
offices,  and  showed  his  gratitude  to  his  royal  masters  by  lending  money 
for  erection  of  their  statues  (without  expectation  of  repayment).     Of 
two  statues  of  Charles  the  Second,  one,  said  to  be  by  Grinling  Crib* 
bons,  is  in  front  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  the  other  at  Windsor ;  that  of 
James  the  Second,  certainly  executed  by  Gribbons,  one  of  the  very 
best  statues  in  London,  stands  in  the  quiet  place  at  the  back  of 
Whitehall  Chapel,  near  to  the  spot  where  his  father  was  executed. 
The  figure  is  in  classical  armour,  with  flowing  robes.     Gribbons  re* 
ceived  5001.  for  it — a  large  sum  in  those  days.     William  the  Third 
remained  without  monument  of  any  kind,  even  in  the  Abbey,  where 
he  was  buried,  till  more  than  a  century  after  his  death,  when  an 
equestrian  statue  of  him  was  erected  in  St.  James's  Square  by  J.  Bacon 
(1808).     Of  Queen  Anne  there  are  three  existing  statues,  viz.,  in 
front  of  St.  Paul's  and  in  the  centre  of  the  two  squares  calle4  after 
her.    The  best  is  in  Queen's  Square  West.     George  the  First  stands 
on  the  campanile  of  Bloomsbury  Church.     Of  Greorge  the  Second 
we  had  till  lately  a  statue  in  Leicester  Square :  it  was  sunk  into 
a  pit,  while  the  square  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Wyld's  '  Grlobe,'  and 
reappeared  so  mutilated  that  it  was  removed  and  made  away  with. 
Few  people  would  suppose  that  George  the  Third  would  be  a  good 
subject  for  a  statue ;  but  when  a  young  man  his  figure  was  slight  and 
graceful.     There  are  two  statues  of  him,  the  one  in  the  courtyard  of 
Somerset  House  by  J.  Bacon,  representing  him  in  his  early  years,  in 
a  classical  style  with  bare  arms  and  legs — one  of  the  most  effective 
works  in  London.     In  front  of  it  there  is  a  semi-recumbent  figure 
representing  the  Thames,  of  great  power.     He  was  still  more  happy 
in  his  second  statue,  an  equestrian  figure  by  Matthew  Wyatt,  in  Pdl 
Mall  East;  one  of  very  great  merit,  full  of  spirit,  and  with  a  certain 
charm  of  simplicity  combined  with  action. 

The  statue  of  George  the  Fourth  by  Chantrey,  an  equestrian 
figure  of  much  nobility,  was  intended  to  surmount  the  Marble  Arch^ 
when  in  front  of  Buckingham  Palace,  but  has  found  a  place  on  one 
of  the  pedestals  in  front  of  the  National  Gallery,  and  so  far  no  fitting 
companion  has  been  found  for  the  corresponding  pedestal.  The 
statues  of  William  the  Fourth  in  Cannon  Street  and  of  Queen 
Victoria  in  the  Royal  Exchange  require  no  comments.  Of  other 
royal  personages  we  have  the  Duke  of  York,  by  Westmacott  in  1836, 
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on  the  top  of  the  hideous  column  in  Pail  Alally  far  removed  from  his 
creditors,  as  the  wits  of  the  day  said ;  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  an 
equestrian  statue  of  the  worst  style,  in  Cavendish  Square,  by  Cheere ; 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  by  Gtigahan,  in  Portland  Place ;  an  equestrian  statue 
of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  by  Bacon  in  1873,  on  the  Holbom  Viaduct, 
and  the  gilded  statue  of  the  same  Prince  under  the  gorgeous  canopy 
opposite  to  the  Albert  Hall.  It  is  the  fashion  in  some  quarters  to 
depreciate  this  memorial,  but  there  is  unquestionably  much  work  of 
the  greatest  merit  about  it.  The  frieze  round  the  base  with  figures 
in  high  relief,  and  the  groups  of  statuaiy  representing  the  four  conti- 
nents, and  especially  that  of  Asia  by  Foley,  are  very  good.  The  Prince's 
figure,  also  by  Foley,  is  not  one  of  that  sculptor's  most  successful 
works,  and  unfortunately  an  avenue  has  been  laid  out  leading  to  the 
back  of  the  statue,  which  is  its  least  favourable  aspect.  There  is 
certainly  no  monument  of  modern  times  which  excites  more  interest, 
or  which  gives  so  much  pleasure  to  the  public. 

Of  statesmen,  the  first  to  receive  the  honour  of  a  statue  in  the 
open  air  in  London  was  William  Pitt.  His  likeness  by  Chantrey  is  a 
striking  one  and  not  wanting  in  dignity,  but  too  ponderous.  Since 
his  time  four  other  Prime  Ministers  have  been  honoured  in  the 
same  manner,  and  Parliament  Square  has  been  devoted  specially 
to  this  purpose.  Statues  of  Canning  by  Westmacott,  of  Peel  by 
Behnes,  of  Palmerston  and  Lord  Derby,  and,  lastly  and  very  lately, 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield  by  Baggi,  have  been  erected  there.  There  re- 
main places  for  two  more  on  this  sacred  spot ;  one  of  these  must 
necessarily  be  reserved  for  the  only  living  man  who  was  the  contem- 
porary and  equal  of  those  already  there.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a 
statue  of  Lord  Bussell  has  not  been  also  erected  here  in  place  of  the 
marble  statue  in  the  Central  Hall  of  Westminster.  It  would  com- 
plete the  group  of  statesmen  of  the  era.  Of  the  statues,  those  of 
Derby  and  Palmerston  are  inferior  and  vulgar;  by  far  the  best 
is  the  most  recent,  that  of  Lord  Beaconsfield ;  it  is  a  statue  of  the 
greatest  merit,  a  striking  likeness,  and  with  that  expression  inscrutable 
and  slightly  cynical,  so  well  known  to  those  who  sat  opposite  to  him 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  with  satisfaction  that  I  look  back 
to  having  selected  this  site  for  it,  after  consultation  with  Sir  StaflFord 
Northcote,  and  that  it  fell  to  my  duty  to  take  over  the  statue  on  the 
part  of  the  Commissioners  of  Works  at  the  ceremony  of  its  unveiling. 
Looking  down  on  the  vast  assembly  on  that  occasion,  with  its  expres- 
sion of  lofty  unconcern,  the  statue  seemed  to  invite  as  an  inscription 
the  well-known  lines : — 

Virtus,  repulsaa  neacia  sordid®, 
Intaminatis  fulget  honoribus ; 
Nee  sumit  aut  pouit  secures 
Arbitrio  popularis  aurse.^ 

»  Hor.  Od.  iii.  2.  17. 
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There  is  also  another  statue  of  Peel  by  Behnes  in  Cheapside, 
and  within  the  last  month  a  statue  has  been  erected  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  by  Joy,  in  Walbrook.  It  should  alsp  be  mentioned  that 
there  are  statues  by  Westmacott  of  Charles  Fox  (1 814)  in  Bloomsbury 
Square — a  figure  most  inappropriately  represented  in  Soman  costume, 
with  bare  arms  and  seated,  and  in  other  respects  without  a  redeeming 
quality — of  a  Duke  of  Bedford  in  Russell  Square,  and  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  by  Campbell,  in  Cavendish  Square. 

Of  military  heroes  whom  London  has  delighted  to  honour,  there 
are  two  statues  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  one  in  front  of  the  Royal 
Exchange  by  Chantrey,  fully  up  to  the  usual  level  of  dignity  of  this 
sculptor,  and  the  other  by  Wyatt,  a  monstrous  colossus,  lately  on  the 
top  of  Decimus  Burton's  arch  at  Hyde  Park  Corner.  On  the  recent 
removal  of  this  arch,  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  unanimously 
petitioned  that  this  statue  should  not  be  replaced  over  the  archway, 
where  its  position,  they  said,  was  utterly  opposed  to  every  canon  of  art, 
and  in  accordance  with  this  the  Government  decided  that  the  statue 
was  not  to  be  re-erected  on  the  arch.  Its  descent,  however,  has  rather 
aggravated  than  reduced  the  diflSculties  connected  with  the  statue ; 
bad  as  it  was  when  far  removed  from  the  eye,  it  is  still  worse  when 
brought  within  nearer  range  of  vision  ;  its  details  are  even  worse  than 
its  composition  as  a  whole ;  its  colossal  size  makes  it  most  difficult 
to  find  an  appropriate  place  for  it.  On  a  pedestal  in  its  present 
position  at  Hyde  Park  Comer  it  would  overtop  and  dwarf  every- 
thing else,  and  make  it  impossible  to  decorate  further  this  place. 
A  committee  composed  of  the  most  eminent  advisers  on  such  a 
subject  that  could  be  named,  and  includiug  the  present  Duke  of 
Wellington,  have  recommended  that  the  statue  should  be  recast,  and 
that  another  statue  should  be  made  of  the  great  Duke,  of  the  ordinary 
heroic  size,  better  adapted  to  the  place  where,  above  all  others,  it 
is  fitting  that  it  should  be  erected. 

Lord  Nelson  at  the  summit  of  the  well-known  column  in 
Charing  Cross,  around  which  Landseer^s  very  sketchy  lions  watch ; 
the  very  commonplace  statues  of  Havelock  by  Behnes,  and  of 
Napier  by  Adams  ;  those  of  Lord  Clyde  by  Marochetti,  and  Sir  John 
Burgoyne  by  Boehm,  in  the  garden  of  Carlton  Terrace,  and  Sir, 
James  Outram  on  the  Thames  Embankment ;  the  military  trophy, 
in  commemoration  of  the  Crimean  war,  of  three  guardsmen 
surmounted  by  a  gigantic  Victory  holding  out  wreaths  in  both 
hands,  well  satirised  by  Punch  at  the  time  as  the  '  quoit-thrower,'  a 
most  gloomy  erection  by  John  Bell,  and  the  graceful  column  by 
Gilbert  Scott  in  front  of  Dean's  Yard  and  the  Abbey  in  honour  of  the 
Westminster  School  contribution  to  the  roll  of  honour  in  the  same  war ; 
the  so-called  Achilles  in  Hyde  Park,  a  copy  of  a  statue  at  Rome, 
palmed  off  upon  the  ladies  of  England,  and  erected  by  them  as  a 
tribute  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  complete  the  list  of  military 
monuments. 
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The  Thames  Embankment  appears  to  have  given  a  great  incen- 
tive to  the  statuary  art.  John  Stuart  Mill,  an  interesting  likeness 
by  Woolner,  almost  too  realistic,  and  which  reminds  one  especially  of  his 
customary  attitude  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  been  placed  there. 
Statues  of  Raikes  the  founder  of  Sunday  schools,  and  of  Brunei  the 
engineer,  and  perhaps  the  worst  example  of  modern  statues,  have 
also  been  erected  in  these  gardens ;  while  in  the  gardens  at  the  back 
of  Carlton  Terrace  leading  to  Pall  .Mall  are  Sir  John  Franklin,  a 
statue  than  which  few  are  regarded  with  greater  interest  by  the  public, 
and  Lord  Lawrence,  a  by  no  means  satisfactory  figure,  in  an  attitude 
singularly  at  variance  with  his  dignified  and  modest  demeanour. 

Elsewhere  in  London  are  Dr.  Jenner  in  Kensington  G-ardens ; 
Stephenson,  the  engineer,  in  Euston  Square  ;  Greorge  Peabody  in  the 
City ;  Cobden  in  Camden  Town  ;  Lord  Byron,  a  statue  quite  unworthy 
of  its  site  in  Hamilton  Gardens ;  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea,  one  of  the  few 
productions  we  have  in  London  of  Foley,  a  most  poetic  conception, 
reGned,  graceful,  and  full  of  thought ;  and  the  more  recent  statue  of 
Thomas  Carlyle,  by  Boehm,  erected  in  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  near 
to  the  house  in  which  he  lived  so  long,  and  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting statues  of  the  day,  a  model  in  design,  likeness,  and  place,  of 
what  a  memorial  to  such  a  man  should  be.  There  is  also  a  statue 
in  marble  of  Shakespeare,  a  copy  of  that  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
erected  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Albert  Grant  in  Leicester  Square,  sur- 
rounded by  busts  of  Newton,  Reynolds,  Hogarth,  and  Hunter,  who 
lived  in  the  Square.  There  is  again  the  imaginative  and  chivalrous 
work  of  Richard  the  First  in  Old  Palace  Yard  by  Marochetti,  but  not 
well  placed  there. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  total  number  of  statues  is  about  fifty, 
of  which  eighteen  are  of  royal  personages,  and  of  the  remainder  all 
have  been  erected  within  the  present  century,  and  by  far  the  larger 
proportion  in  the  last  twenty  years.  There  are  no  statues  of  the 
greatest  of  English  warriors,  of  Edward  the  Third,  or  Henry  the  Fifth, 
or  Blake,  or  Marlborough.  There  is  none  of  Cromwell.  Chatham  is 
equally  without  tribute  of  this  kind.  Milton,  in  spite  of  his  associa- 
tion with  London,  has  no  recognition  except  that  of  a  bust  in  the  Abbey. 
To  Dr.  Johnson  a  statue  has  been  erected  at  Lichfield,  the  place  of 
his  birth,  but  none  in  London,  where  nearly  the  whole  of  his  life  was 
passed  and  where  he  died.  The  statues  by  Foley  of  two  celebrated 
Irishmen,  Burke  and  Goldsmith,  erected  in  front  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  are  among  the  very  best  works  of  art  of  modern  times,  but 
in  London,  where  their  lives  were  spent,  there  are  no  statues  of  them 
in  the  open  air.  It  was  at  least  to  be  expected  that  the  Benchers 
of  the  Temple  Inns  would  have  done  something  in  honour  of  one  who 
was  so  long  connected  with  the  Temple,  and  who  was  buried  in  their 
church.  A  statue  of  Charles  Dickens  in  some  one  of  the  many  parts 
of  London  identified  with  his  works  would  be  appropriate.    Com- 
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pared  with  these  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  many  of  those  to 
whom  stataes  have  been  erected  in  the  last  twenty  years  are  worthy 
of  the  honour.  It  is  a  question  whether  any  statue  should  be  erected 
until  ten  years  or  more  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  the  subject. 
This  would  avoid  many  which  are  decided  upon  in  the  excitement  of 
grief  and  regret  immediately  after  death.  What  is  still  more  to  be 
deprecated  is  the  erection  of  a  statue  during  the  life  of  its  subject, 
except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  most  eminent. 

In  any  case  it  is  not  desirable  that  statues  should  be  multiplied 
unduly.  In  the  view  of  many  people,  London,  by  reason  of  its 
climate,  is  unsuitable  for  statues  in  the  open  air,  at  least  without 
canopies.  It  may  be  replied  to  this  that  the  suitableness  of  a  statue 
depends  wholly  upon  the  work  itself.  Seally  good  works  of  art  like 
the  best  of  those  which  have  been  named  are  certainly  not  out  of  place 
even  in  London ;  they  rise  superior  to  the  conditions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  to  their  environment.  A  bad  statue,  however,  is  intoler- 
able ;  there  is  no  escape  from  it ;  it  adds  to  the  gloom  of  its  neigh- 
bourhood, it  intensifies  all  other  bad  conditions,  and  is  a  public 
misfortune.  A  statue  once  erected  in  a  public  place  can  be  removed 
only  under  most  exceptional  circumstances.  Too  great  care,  then, 
cannot  be  taken  by  the  authorities  in  consenting  to  the  erection  of  a 
statue.  There  is  nothing  of  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  judge  the 
effect  in  advance.  The  small  model  of  a  statue  may  please,  the  full- 
sized  east  in  the  studio  may  look  well,  but  when  the  final  result 
in  bronze  or  marble  is  put  on  its  pedestal  in  the  place  of  destina- 
tion, the  result  may  be  eminently  unsatisfactory,  and  perhaps  ta 
none  more  so  than  to  the  artist  himself.  It  may  be  a  questioa 
whether,  before  giving  final  permission  for  the  erection  of  a  statue,, 
it  ought  not  to  be  required  that  a  model  in  plaster,  coloured  to  repre- 
sent bronze,  should  be  placed  on  the  intended  site,  and  whether  a. 
committee  of  taste  should  not  be  the  final  arbiters  in  a  matter  so 
deUcate  and  difficult. 

Passing  from  the  statues  in  the  open  air  to  monuments  in 
churches  or  public  buildings,  we  enter  upon  a  much  wider  range 
Great,  however,  as  is  the  number  of  men  whom  London  has  honoured, 
the  places  where  their  memorials  are  to  be  found  are  few.  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  almost  exhaust 
the  list.  There  are  a  few  monuments  erected  by  the  Corporation  of 
London  in  the  Gruildhall.  Some  of  the  older  churches  which  have  sui- 
viTed  the  Great  Fire  of  London  contain  monuments  of  interest ;  of 
these,  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate  Street ;  St.  Olave's,  Hart  Street,  where 
Pepys  was  buried ;  the  Bolls  Chapel  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  Temple 
Church,  Chelsea  Old  Church,  and  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  nearly 
exhaust  the  list,  although  here  and  there  a  church  may  contain  an  indi- 
vidual monument  worthy  of  a  visit,  such  as  Battersea  Church,  where 
there  is  a  monument  to  Bolingbroke  by  Boubiliac;  St.  Saviour's, 
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Southwark,  T?here  we  find  the  interesting  tomb  of  Grower,  the  poet ; 
and  St.  Catherine's  Cree,  where  Holbein  was  buried,  and  which 
contains  a  beautiful  recumbent  eflSgy  in  armour  of  Sir  N,  Throg- 
morton  (1570).  All  these  together,  including  St.  Paul's,  pale  into 
nothing  as  compared  with  Westminster  Abbey.  It  may  seem  to  be 
a  work  almost  of  presumption  on  my  part  to  refer  to  its  monuments, 
after  the  singularly  interesting  and  full  treatment  which  they  have 
received  from  one  who  loved  the  Abbey  so  well,  and  whose  name 
will  ever  be  associated  with  it,  Dean  Stanley.  His  work,  however,  is 
mainly  historical,  and  on  this  side  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  On 
the  technical  side,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  progress  of 
monumental  sculpture,  there  is  much  still  to  be  said,  far  more  than  I 
can  do  in  the  few  pages  of  an  article.  If  I  venture  to  say  anything 
on  this  subject,  it  is  that  for  many  years  of  my  life  I  lived  under  the 
shade  of  the  Abbey  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  few  people, 
except  those  connected  with  its  t^ervices,  have  been  more  familiar 
with  it.  During  the  last  three  years  I  have  had  to  deal  oflBcially 
with  many  questions  in  connection  with  the  Abbey.  The  last  time  I 
saw  Dean  Stanley,  I  spent  some  time  with  him  in  inspecting  the 
statues  of  the  North  Transept,  with  the  object  of  determining  a  site 
for  the  monument  voted  by  Parliament  to  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Speak- 
ing then  with  a  long  experience,  I  can  express  my  conviction  that 
there  is  nothing  comparable  with  Westminster  Abbey,  having  regard 
to  its  combination  of  architectural,  historic,  and  artistic  interest. 

There  is  nowhere  else  in  the  world  so  long  a  range  of  monuments, 
firom  the  shrine  of  the  Confessor,  the  tombs  of  the  Plantagenets,  to 
the  monuments  of  poets  and  the  more  recent  statues  of  statesmen, 
without  any  break,  and  all  set  in  a  framework  so  beautiful  and 
«o  full  of  grandeur  that,  much  as  one  may  take  exception  to  many  of 
these  works  of  monumental  sculpture,  they  sink  into  insignificance 
in  the  building,  and  do  little  or  nothing  to  diminish  the  beauty  of 
the  whole,  while  they  add  to  its  interest.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  let 
him  enter  the  Abbey  by  the  door  of  the  North  Transept,  and, 
■stepping  across  the  graves  of  Chatham,  Pitt,  and  Fox,  pass  between 
the  avenue  of  statues  of  Chatham,  of  the  two  Cannings,  of  Palmerston, 
of  Peel ;  or  let  him  enter  by  the  Poets'  Comer,  and  treading  the 
tombstones  of  Samuel  Johnson,  Grarrick,  Macaulay,  and  Dickens,  find 
himself  among  the  monuments  and  records  of  Chaucer,  Milton, 
Dryden,  and  a  host  of  others,  the  boast  of  English  literature ;  or  let 
Him  stand  in  the  choir,  behind  the  altar,  with  the  noble  range  of 
tombs  of  our  early  kings  on  either  side ;  or  let  him  be  present  on 
an  occasion  when  one  of  the  great  men  of  England  is  laid  in  his  last 
resting-place,  amid  a  crowd  of  all  that  is  most  eminent,  and  with 
a  pomp  so  solemn,  so  touching,  that  no  other  ceremony  compares  to 
it.     It  may  be  asked  with  confidence  whether  any  other  building  can 
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produce   the   same  impressions  of  grandeur,   dignity,  and  beauty 
combined  ivith  those  of  historic  and  national  interest. 

The  monuments  may  be  studied  best  under  the  following  groups  :  — 
L  The  monuments  and  tombs  of  our  Kings  and  their  families, 
beginning  with  the  shrine  of  the  Confessor  and  ending  with  the 
monuments  of  Elizabeth  and  Mary. 

The  older  of  these  monuments  are  ranged  on  either  side  of  the 
choir  at  the  back  of  the  altar ;  the  tomb  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  with 
a  chantry  of  its  own,  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Confessor 
These  monuments  cover  a  space  of  time  from  1272,  the  date  of 
the  tnmdation  of  the  Confessor  to  his  present  tomb,  to  the  reburial 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  1606,  a  period,  therefore,  of  3^34  years. 
Nothing  can  better  show  the  growth  of  art  than  the  difference  be- 
tween the  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  the  earlier  monuments,  and 
especially  those  of  Henry  the  Third  and  Sichard  the  Second,  and  the 
lavish  wealth  of  decorations  upon  those  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  Eliza- 
beth and  her  sister  Mary,  and  that  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  It  will 
be  observed  to  what  extent  foreign  artists  were  called  in  for  the 
purpose.  The  figures  of  Henry  the  Third,  and  of  Queen  Eleanor, 
wife  of  Edward  the  First,  are  by  competent  authorities  said  to  be 
by  an  Italian  sculptor ;  that  of  Philippa,  wife  of  Edward  the  Third, 
by  a  Hainault  artist ;  the  monument  of  Anne  of  Cleves  by  an  artist 
brought  over  from  Cleves  for  the  purpose ;  that  of  Henty  the  Seventh 
and  his  wife,  and  that  of  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  by  Torre- 
giano,  the  rival  of  Michael  Angelo ;  that  of  Elizabeth  and  her  sister 
Mary  by  Maximilian  Poultraine  and  John  de  Critz  ;  and  that  of  Mary 
Stuart  by  Cornelius  Cure.  Not  the  least  value  of  the  earlier  monu- 
ments is  that  the  recumbent  statues  are  evidently  likenesses,  and  tally 
with  the  personal  descriptions  we  have  of  these  monarchs.  The  figure 
of  Henry  the  Third  is  represented  as  small  and  delicate,  two  leng  curls 
of  hair  Ml  from  imder  his  coronet,  there  is  a  beard  and  moustachios  ; 
there  is  a  great  charm  in  the  simple  pose  of  the  statue  and  its  flowing 
drapery.  The  material  is  bronze,  and  is  said  to  be  the  first  specimen 
of  metal-casting  in  England.  The  figure  of  Richard  the  Second  is 
also  in  bronze,  it  is  habited  in  a  religious  costume;  his  queen  is 
represented  with  a  pleasing  countenance;  their  hands  were  originally 
clasped,  but  the  arms  have  unfortunately  been  broken  off.  In  the 
eflBgy  of  Edward  the  Third  (1377)  the  face  is  long,  and  there  is  a  re- 
markable &11  of  the  lower  lip.  The  hair  is  long  and  slightly  curling, 
and  the  beard  is  an  amply  flowing  one.  The  drapery  is  treated  con- 
ventionally. The  effigy  of  Henry  the  Fifth  is  now  but  a  rude  wooden 
form  on  which  were  fastened  plates  of  silver  gilded,  long  since  stolen 
fix>m  the  monument.  How  splendid  these  tombs  must  have  been, 
and  indeed  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  Abbey,  when  in  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Seventh  they  retained  all  their  magnificence,  and  when 
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the  profusion  of  minor  statues  and  decorations  about  them  was  istiU 
unbroken. 

The  most  beautiful,  and  indeed  the  finest,  monument  in  England, 
is  that  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  Lord  Bacon  speaks  of  it  as  ^  one  of  the 
stateliest  and  daintiest  in  Europe.'  Torregiano  was  engaged  on  this 
work  for  nearly  six  years,  and  the  result  was  a  masterpiece.  During 
this  time  he  also  produced  the  beautiful  tomb  of  the  Countess  of 
Eichmond,  mother  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  the  recumbent  statue  of 
Dr.  Young,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  the  Bolls  Chapel,  which  is  also  of 
great  beauty  and  simplicity  of  style. 

He  also  designed  a  tomb  of  extraordinary  magnificence  in  the 
early  years  of  Henry  the  Eighth  for  that  sovereign  and  his  queen.  It 
would  have  been  the  most  splendid  monument  ever  conceived.  The 
particulars  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  Speed's  History  of  England.  It 
\%ould  have  been  adorned  by  133  statues,  43  bas-reliefs  in  gilt  bronze, 
and  by  20  columns  of  porphyry  and  alabaster.  Like  Inigo  Jones's 
splendid  design  for  the  Palace  of  Whitehall,  this  design  for  the  tomb 
of  the  great  Tudor  king  was  never  executed. 

It  is  singular  that  although  the  royal  burials  were  continued  from 
James  the  First  to  George  the  Second,  inclusive,  with  the  exception 
of  Charles  the  First,  James  the  Second,  and  George  the  First,  yet  no 
monuments  were  erected  to  them  in  the  Abbey,  but,  as  already  shown, 
statues  in  the  public  places  appear  to  have  taken  the  place  of  monu- 
mental tomb?. 

2.  The  second  group  which  may  be  studied  together  consists  of 
the  tombs  of  the  early  feudal  chief?,  some  of  them  closely  related  to 
the  sovereigns,  and  the  purely  Gothic  monuments  of  a  somewhat  later 
period. 

The  best  examples  of  these  in  the  Abbey  are  the  tombs  of  Edward 
Crouchback,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  1 273,  an  exceedingly  noble  and  digni- 
fied eflBgy,  and  of  Aylmer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  1323, 
nephew  of  Henry  the  Third.  Flaxman  says  of  them:  *They  are 
specimens  of  the  magnificence  of  such  works  of  the  age ;  the  lofti- 
ness of  the  work,  the  number  of  arches  and  pinnacles,  the  lightness 
of  the  spires,  the  richness  and  profusion  of  the  foliage,  the  solemn 
repose  of  the  principal  figures  representing  the  deceased  in  their  last 
prayers  for  mercy,  the  deb'cacy  of  thought  in  the  group  of  angels, 
and  the  tender  sentiment  of  concern  variously  expressed  in  the  rela- 
tives ranged  in  order  around  their  basements,  forcibly  direct  the 
attention  and  convey  the  thoughts,  not  only  to  other  ages,  but  to 
other  states  of  existence.'^  Of  others  of  the  same  date  are  the  tomb? 
of  William  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  half-brother  of  Henry  the 
Third,  with  an  eflBgy  of  wood  covered  with  gilt  copper,  and  with 
beautiful  specimens  of  enamelled  metal  on  the  shield,  belt,  and 
cushion;  of  John  de  Eltham,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  1334,  a  noble  figure 

*  Flaxman's  Leeturrs  on  Scul/(t:rr,  p.  20. 
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jrith  legs  crossed  ;  and  of  Simon  de  Laogham,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 1376,  a  beautiful  alabaster  figure,  in  excellent  preservation,  on 
an  altar-tomb  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Benedict. 

Besides  these,  in  somewhat  later  times,  there  are  the  purel;  Gothic 
tombs  of  Sir  Barnard  Brocas,  1400^  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Edmund ;  of 
Ludovick  Robsart,  1432 ;  of  Philippa,  Duchess  of  York,  1480  ;  and 
lastly,  the  well-known  monument  of  Sir  Francis  Vere,  1600,  where  above 
a  recumbent  figure  of  Vere  himself,  four  knights  kneeling  support 
the  arms  of  the  dead  man — a  monument  in  imitation  of  that  to 
Engelbert,  Count  of  Nassau,  at  Breda.  This  monument  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  Abbey.  It  is  of  this  that  the  story  is  told 
of  Boubiliac,  that  in  reply  to  a  question  thrice  repeated  by  one  who 
found  him  standing  with  his  eyes  riveted  on  the  fourth  knight, 
he  said,  ^  Hush  I  hush  I  he  will  speak  presently.'  The  monument  is 
somewhat  of  a  survival,  for  most  of  the  monuments  dating  between 
1500  and  1600  have  more  or  less  of  the  Benaissance  about  them. 

The  purely  Gothic  monuments  in  London,  elsewhere  than  in  the 
Abbey,  are  few  and  far  between.  There  are  the  effigies  of  the 
Knights  Templars  in  the  Temple  Church,  and  there  is  the  canopied 
tomb  of  Grower  in  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark. 

3.  The  third  group  consists  of  monuments  with  recumbent  statues, 
mostly  canopied,  with  more  or  less  of  architectural  adornment  in  the 
Benaissance  style,  erected  for  the  most  part  between  1500  and  1650. 
Of  these  there  are  many  noble  and  interesting  specimens  in  the  Abbey 
well  worthy  of  attention. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  monuments  of  this  group 
is  that  of  Sir  H.  Norris  (1600),  whom  Queen  Elizabeth  so  loved,  not 
merely  for  his  own  sake,  but  because  of  his  father,  who  alone  of  those 
who  died  on  the  scaffold  with  her  mother,  Anne  Boleyn,  denied  her 
guilt.  Norris^  and  his  wife  are  represented  imder  a  canopy ;  on  either 
^ide  are  three  kneeling  figures,  life-sized  and  armoured,  the  six  sons, 
four  of  whom  died  in  battle  and  one  alone  survived  the  father.  The 
mcmument  is  of  great  size,  and  the  artist,  whose  name  is  unknown, 
has  been  most  happy  in  depicting  the  parents  reposing  in  death, 
while  their  sons  are  praying  around  them. 

There  is  also  the  monument  of  Sir  Charles  Daubeney  and  his  wife, 
1507,  a  recumbent  statue  on  an  altar-tomb,  the  four  comers  to  which 
are  purely  classic,  showing  the  influence  of  the  Benaissance  ;  this  is  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  Paul,  where  also  are  the  monuments  of  the  Countess 
of  Sussex,  1589;  Dudley  Carleton,  1631,  half  recumbent;  and 
other  monuments  to  many  noble  ladies  of  that  period ;  the  Mar- 
^shioness  of  Winchester,  1586  ;  Frances,  Countess  of  Hertford,  1598 ; 
the  Burleigh  monument,  1588;  Sir  John  Pickering,  1596;  Sir  B. 
Picherall,  1571 ;  Countess  of  Suffolk,  1563 ;  Lord  John  Bussell,  1584  ; 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Exeter,  1608.  It  is  unnecessary  to  name 
more ;  the  Abbey  is  very  rich  in  them.     In  most  of  them  t^e  figures 
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are  recumbent,  on  altar*tombs,  with  canopies,  or  architectural  struc- 
tures against  the  walls  of  the  church,  often  xeaching  to  a  great 
height,  and  always  showing  more. or  less  of  classical  detail  about 
them,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Gothic  treatment  of  many  of 
their  parts  is  not  abandoned.  The  most  sumptuous  monument  of  this 
period  is  that  of  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  1628,  in  the  central 
aisle  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel ;  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
i«  that  of  Lord  Middlesex  and  his  wife,  1645,  in  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Benedict.  It  is  also  one  of  the  last  of  its  type,  for  already,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  new  ideas  and  of  a  fresh  generation  of  sculptors,  the  fashion 
of  recumbent  statues  and  altar-tombs  was  going  out  of  date.  We  have 
many  fine  specimens  of  this  style  in  other  parts  of  London,  such 
as  the  monuments  of  Lord  and  Lady  Dacre  in  old  Chelsea  Church ; 
of  Jane  Dudley,  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  mother-in-law  of  Lady 
Jane  Crrey,  in  the  same  church ;  of  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  at  St«  Bar* 
tholomew's  the  Great ;  and  of  many  City  magnates  in  St*  Helen's, 
Bifihopsgate  Street.  It  is  to  be  noticed  how  many  of  these  monu- 
ments are  erected  in  honour  of  noble  ladies,  and  that  in  almost  all 
cafles  the  wife  is  lying  on  the  altar-tomb  beside  her  husband.  In  the 
next  generation  ladies  are  treated  very  differently,  and  very  few  of 
them  are  represented  on  the  monuments  to  their  husbands.  In  the 
last  half-century  only  two  ladies  have  been  buried  in  the  Abbey .^  It 
is  also  to  be  observed  that  we  know  the  names  of  but  verv  few  of  the 
sculptors  or  architects  of  these  splendid  tombs. 

4.  The  next  group  of  monuments  dates  from  the  first  known  of 
British  sculptors,  Nicholas  Stone.  Sir  Francis  Vere  and  Sir  George 
Holies  were  kinsmen  and  comrades  in  arms^  and  they  died  nearly  at 
tae  same  time.  The  tomb  of  Vere,  1606,  is  of  pure  Gothic  style,  the 
figure  recumbent.  That  of  his  friend,  within  a  few  feet,  is  in  a  totally 
new  style ;  the  statue  is  erect,  it  is  depicted  in  the  costume  of  a  Roman 
general,  it  surmounts  a  monument  with  allegorical  figures.  It  is  a 
singularly  pleasing  monument,  but  unfortunately,  badly  placed  in  the 
Abbey  and  nearly  hidden  by  the  Vere  monument.  It  is  the  first 
statue  in  the  Abbey  which  stands  erect,  and  therefore  marks  a  new 
era.  It  was  erected  by  Nicholas  Stone  in  1626  for  Lord  Clare,  who 
paid  lOOZ.  for  it.  For  another  of  the  Holies  family,  Francis,  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Clare,  1626,  a  figure  also  erect,  which  Horace  Walpole 
describes  as  '  of  most  antique  simplicity  and  beauty,'  Stone  received 
5QL  only ;  twenty  years  earlier  Stone  had  erected  the  beautiful  monu- 
ment with  recumbent  statues  of  Sir  George  Villiers  and  his  wife,  1605, 
for  which  he  received  5602.,  and  five  years  after  the  Holies  statue  he 
erected  the  splendid  JRenaissance  monument  of  Dudley  Carleton,  1631, 
in  the  earlier  style,  for  which  he  received  2002.  These  and  the  tablet 
to  Casaubon,  1614,  are  the  representatives  of  Stone's  work  in  the 
Abbey,   and   excellent  all  of  them  are  in    theix  different  styles 

*  Lady  Palmerston  and  Lady  Aagusta  Stanley. 
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and  well  worthy  of  study,  as  indicatiDg  the  change  that  was  coming 
about  There  are  no  more  purely  classical  statues  in  the  Abbey  than 
those  of  the  two  Holies.  Elsewhere  we  have  of  Nicholas  Stone,  the 
statue  of  Sir  Julius  Csesar  in  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  and  the  curious 
figure  of  Dr.  Donne  in  his  winding  sheet  in  St.  Paul's  which  survived 
the  destruction  of  the  older  church. 

Nicholas  Stone,  bom  1586,  died  1647,  was  the  father  of  modem 
English  sculpture ;  after  him  came  Cibber,  1630  to  1700 ;  Bird,  1667 
to  1731 ;  GrinUng  Gibbons,  1683  to  1721 ;  Eoubiliac,  1698  to  1762; 
Bysbrack,  1693  to  1770 ;  Scheemaker,  1680  to  1769  ;  Joseph  Wilton, 
1722  to  1803;  NoUekens,  1737  to  1823;  Banks,  1735  to  1805; 
J.  Bacon,  1740  to  1799;  Flaxman,  1755  to  1826;  Chantrey,  1782 
to  1842;  Westmacott,  1775  to  1855;  Gibson,  1790  to  1866;  and 
Foley,  1818  to  1879;  all  of  whom  are  represented  by  their  works  in 
the  Abbey,  many  of  them  by  numerous  works.  The  one  exception  to 
this  is  Cibber,  of  whom  there  is  nothing  in  the  Abbey,  and  of  whose 
work  in  sculpture  the  only  examples  we  have  in  London  are  the  statues 
of  Melancholy  and  Madness  in  the  entrance  hall  of  Bethlem  Hospital, 
80  famous  for  their  realism — statues  referred  to  in  the  well-lmown 
lines  of  Pope  when  speaking  of  Gibber's  son — 

Where  o'er  the  gates  hy  his  famed  father's  hand 
Great  Gibber's  brazen  brainless  brothers  stand. 

From  the  above  list  of  sculptors  it  is  evident  at  a  glance  how 
much  we  owed  to  foreign  art,  and  especially  to  the  school  of  sculpture 
in  Flanders. 

The  next  in  the  list  to  Cibber  is  Bird,  to  whom  the  Abbey  owes 
the  great  architectural  monument  in  the  composition  of  which  he 
was  assisted  by  the  architect  Kent,  and  where  the  half-recumbent 
statoe  of  Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  is  rising  from  a  kind  of  altar- 
tomb,  while  Justice  and  Prudence  are  standing  by.  It  is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  works  in  which  allegorical  figures  occupy  the  most  pro- 
minent position.  Indeed,  the  era  from  1650  to  1820  represents  in 
monumental  sculpture  one  in  which  classical  and  allegorical  figures 
abomid  and  often  overshadow  or  supplant  the  subject  of  the  monu- 
ment. It  would  be  amusing  to  count  the  number  of  Britannias, 
Neptunes,  Victories,  Fames,  figures  of  Justice,  Mercy,  Eloquence,  &c., 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's  on  monuments 
dming  this  period.  The  craze  for  allegory  was  carried  much  further 
by  Bird's  successors.  It  reached  its  climax  in  the  great  monument  by 
NoUekens  to  the  three  captains  who  were  killed  in  Bodney's  victory, 
Bayne,  Blair,  and  Manners,  1782,  where  a  gigantic  figure  of  Neptune 
is  pointing  out  to  Britannia  three  small  medallions,  on  which  the 
heads  of  the  captains  are  given  in  low  relief,  while  Victory  from 
above  is  holding  over  them  a  crown.  The  subjects  of  the  monument 
have  here  disappeared  almost  wholly,  and  the  immense  space  is  devoted 
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to  allegorical  figures  without  interest  and  with  little  of  beauty. 
Many  other  examples  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  the  Abbey. 

To  return  to  Bird,  we  have  from  him  the  semi-recumbent  figure 
of  Dr.  Busby,  and  the  semi-recumbent  figure  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel, 
1717,  depicted  in  Eoman  costume  and  a  wig,  a  singular  mixture, 
lying  in  the  midst  of  an  architectural  structure,  and  as  remote  from 
one's  conception  of  the  gallant  old  admiral  as  could  possibly  be. 

Of  Grrinling  Gibbons  we  have  but  one  monument  in  the  Abbey — 
Mrs.  Beaufoy,  a  charming  half  figure  supported  by  two  allegorical 
figures;  beyond  this  we  have  nothing  in  London  of  Gibbons^s  sculp- 
ture, except  the  two  statues  already  alluded  to.  The  exquisite  wood- 
carving  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  was,  however,  from  his  chisel. 

Of  Roubiliac  the  Abbey  has  seven  monuments,  some  of  wide- world 
renown.  That  which  appears  to  me  the  most  pleasing  is  the  monument 
to  Sir  Peter  Warren,  where  Hercules  has  just  placed  the  bust  of  the 
admiral  on  its  pedestal,  while  Navigation,  an  allegorical  personage, 
is  ready  to  crown  it  with  laurel.  The  bust  of  the  admiral  is  excel- 
lent, and  the  female  representing  Navigation  is  a  charming  figure ; 
the  monument  reminds  one  of  the  work  of  Bernini.  The  well-known 
monument  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Greenwich,  where  Fame  is 
engaged  in  inscribing  the  name  of  the  hero,  and  Eloquence  is  address- 
ing the  audience,  scarcely  needs  description ;  it  is  a  marvellous  produc- 
tion of  art,  however  little  appropriate  to  a  chiurch.  The  figure  of 
Eloquence  has  excited  the  greatest  admiration  of  artists.  Canova 
said  of  it  that  it  was  the  noblest  statue  he  had  seen  in  England. 
The  Nightingale  monument  is  equally  well  known,  and  its  terrible 
realism  and  splendid  execution  have  made  it  famous.  His  statue  of 
Handel  in  Poets'  Corner  is  not  worthy  of  either  sculptor  or  subject. 

Unquestionably  the  best  work  we  have  of  Boubiliac  is  the  statue 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  His  statue  of 
Shakespeare  in  the  British  Museum  is  also  a  fine  work,  but  of  greatly 
inferior  interest  to  that  of  Newton,  as  a  statue  of  one  who  has  been 
dead  a  hundred  years  must  always  draw  upon  the  imagination,  while  in 
the  statue  of  Newton  we  feel  that  we  have  before  us  the  man  himself. 
At  the  mature  age  of  fifty  Boubiliac  visited  Borne,  and  on  his  return  is 
reported  to  have  said  on  seeing  again  his  own  work  in  the  Abbey, 
'  By  God,  my  own  work  looks  to  me  as  meagre  and  starved  as  if 
made  of  nothing  but  tobacco  pipes.' 

Of  his  successor  in  popular  favour,  Bysbrack,  the  Abbey  has  at 
least  twelve  works,  possibly  more.  Of  these  the  two  principal  are 
those  in  the  places  of  honour  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
choir.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Earl  Stanhope,  two  fine  compositions 
where  the  principal  figures  are  not  lost  in  their  allegorical  surroundings. 
There  is  also  the  monument  to  Milton,  a  charming  bust,  deficient  onlj 
in  interest  from  having  been  modelled  seventy  years  after  the  death  of 
the  poet,  a  very  tardy  recognition  of  so  great  a  man  ;  the  monument 
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to  Matthew  Prior  (1721),  of  which  the  beautiful  bust  by  Coyaevox 
was  gi?en  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth ;  and  the  monument  to  Admiral 
Vernon  (1751),  of  the  typical  kind,  a  bust  surrounded  by  allegorical 
figures. 

His  contemporary  and  successor,  Scheemaker,  is  represented  in 
the  Abbey  by  an  equal  number  of  works.  Most  of  them  are  of  the 
allegorical  type  already  alluded  to.  His  Admiral  Wager  (1743)  is 
the  exact  pendant  to  that  of  Admiral  Vernon  by  Rysbrack,  two 
all^iorical  figures  bending  over  a  bust.  The  two  are  placed  on  either 
side  of  the  entrance  to  the  north  transept.  The  monuments  to 
Lord  Aubrey  Beauclerk  (1740),  who  was  killed  at  Garthagena,  under 
Vernon ;  Admiral  Watson  (1757);  and  Mr.  H.  CSiamberlin  (1728), 
the  eminent  accoucheur  of  his  day,  are  of  the  same  type — in  all  the 
busts  are  excellent.  Li  the  monument  to  Sir  John  Balchen  (1744) 
the  bust  is  wanting;  the  allegorical  figures  alone  are  there,  and 
there  is  a  bas-relief  depicting  an  incident  in  the  life  of  the  hero. 

The  monument  to  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  1 720,  erected  fifty 
years  after  his  death,  under  the  will  of  his  son  Christopher,  is  a  more 
ambitions  performance,  and  of  its  kind  is  a  striking  work.  The  figure 
of  Monk  himself  is  fine.  That  of  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
his  wife,  1721,  is  of  the  older  type  of  recumbent  figures  on  an  altar- 
tomb  with  a  sumptuous  canopy.  The  Duke  is  in  Roman  armour,  his 
wife  in  the  ladies*  dress  of  the  period.  The  statue  of  Shakespeare  is  an 
imaginative  work  executed  a  hmidred  years  after  the  death  of  the  poet, 
and  not  equal  to  those  of  Boubiliac  already  referred  to.  The  bust  of 
Dryden,  died  1700,  on  a  monument  long  delayed,  and  erected  by 
ShefiSeld,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  is  one  of  the  greatest  gems  of  Poets' 
Comer.  Generally  the  busts  of  this  sculptor  are  of  the  first  quality, 
and  there  are  very  few  of  the  numerous  busts  which  have  been  placed 
in  the  Abbey  during  the  last  twenty  years  which  could  compare  favour- 
ably with  those  of  Scheemaker. 

Li  Joseph  Wilton  we  find  a  sculptor  of  the  same  school.  His 
principal  work  is  the  immense  monumental  piece  in  honour  of  General 
Wolfe,  1759,  in  which  the  wounded  General  is  depicted  lying  with- 
out clothes  (in  order  that  the  artist,  it  is  said,  might  show  his  ana- 
tomical knowledge)  in  the  arms  of  a  fully  equipped  Sergeant, 
and  receiving  a  wreath  from  Victory.  The  bronze  bas-relief  beneath 
the  figures  is  by  Capitsoldi,  and  is  an  excellent  representation  of. 
the  landing  of  the  British  troops  and  the  ascent  of  the  Heights  of 
Abraham.  The  monument  is  interesting  as  showing  the  struggle 
between  the  classical  and  allegorical  school  and  the  more  natural 
school  that  was  soon  to  supersede  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  real  than 
the  figure  of  the  sergeant ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  figure  of  Wolfe  in 
semi-nudity,  though  real  in  one  sense,  is  untrue,  and  the  Victory  is  a 
survival  from  the  allegorical  school.  The  monument  may  be  com* 
pared  with  West's  well-known  picture  of  the  same  event,  in  which 
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ihe  figures  axe  given  in  their  soldier's  uniform,  and  where  the 
artist  was  almost  universally  blamed  at  the  tinie  for  not  representing 
them  in  Boman  costume.  In  the  monument  to  Admiral  Holmes, 
1761,  the  hero  is  represented  as  a  Soman  general  with  the  usual 
all^orical  attendants. 

Of  Nollekens,  considering  hi9  great  vogue  and  his  long  life,  daring 
which  he  amassed  a  large  fortune  by  his  chisel,  and  executed  an 
enormous  multitude  of  statues  and  busts,  there  are  comparatively  few 
works  in  the  Abbey.  The  immense  monumental  piece  to  the  three 
captains  killed  in  Bodney's  action,  already  alluded  to,  where  the 
allegorical  devices  have  reached  their  climax,  and  have  extin- 
guished the  subject-matter  of  the  monument,  and  the  medallion  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  1744,  are  among  these  few.  He  is  handed  down  to 
memory  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  upon  hearing  a  discussion  as  to  the 
merits  of  various  sculptors,  said,^  Well,  I  think,  sir,  my  friend  Nollekens 
can  chop  out  a  head  with  any  one  of  them.'  Mr.  Pitt  declined  to  sit 
for  his  bust  to  him,  but  after  the  death  of  the  statesman  the  sculptor 
avenged  himself  by  getting  a  cast  of  his  face,  out  of  which  he  realised 
15,0002.  He  obtained  an  order  from  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  for  a 
statue  at  the  price  of  4,0002. ;  he  sold  seventy-four  busts,  for  which  he 
received  a  hundred  and  twenty  guineas  each,  and  which  were  executed 
for  him  by  some  inferior  artist  for  twenty-four  guinefis  each,  and  he 
also  sold  six  hundred  casts  at  six  pounds  apiece.^ 

Probably  the  worst  of  all  the  sculptors  of  this  school  and  era  whose 
works  have  found  a  place  in  the  Abbey  was  Bead,  a  pupil  of  Boubiliac, 
the  author  of  the  atrocious  monument  to  Admiral  Tyrell,  1766,  a  pro- 
digious mass  of  rooks,  clouds,  sea,  and  ships,  where  the  admiral,  who 
died  peacefully  on  shore,  but  was  buried  at  sea,  is  represented  as  rising 
to  heaven  out  of  the  sea.  Boubiliac  is  reported  to  have  said  of  this 
monument,  ^  That  figure  of  Bead's  of  Admiral  Tyrell  going  to  heaven 
out  of  the  sea,  looks  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  were  hanging  from  a 
gallows  with  a  rope  round  his  neck.'  This  monument  confirmed  the 
prophecy  which  the  same  great  artist  is  said  to  have  made  of  his  pupil 
when  the  latter  boasted  that  some  day,  when  out  of  his  articles,  the 
world  would  see  what  he  could  do,  ^  Ven  you  do  de  monument,'  said 
Boubiliac, '  den  de  varld  vill  see  vot  von  d — d  ting  you  vill  make.'  * 

Another  contemporary  of  NoUekens,  and  of  whose  works  there  are 
many  examples  in  tiie  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's,  was  John  Bacon  (1740- 
1799).  No  sculptor  has  ever  had  a  greater  number  of  subjects  of  the 
first  importance  committed  to  him.  The  monument  to  Chatham  in 
the  Abbey,  that  to  the  same  statesman  in  the  Guildhall,  Howard  the 
philanthropist,  Wairren  Hastings,  Dr.  Johnson,  what  subjects  for  a 
sculptor  I 

The  monument  to  Chatham  in  the  Abbey  is  excellent  work  of  its 
kind.     The  figure  of  Chatham  itself  is  good,  but  it  is  placed  too  high, 

*  L^e  of  ybllekens,  vol.  ii.  p.  43.  *  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  96. 
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and  in  subordination  too  much  to  the  gigantic  allegorical  figures  below, 
which  would  appear  to  be  the  main  object  of  the  composition.  There 
18  tbe  same  fault  in  the  great  monument  in  the  Crtiildhall.  The 
author  appears  to  have  outwitted  his  rivals  in  obtaining  an  order  for 
the  Chailiam  monument  in  the  Abbey,  for,  while  the  members  of  the 
Boyal  Academy  were  considering  the  terms  of  a  competition,  he 
went  direct  to  the  King,  who  said  to  him,  ^  Bacon,  Bacon,  you  shall 
make  Chatham's  monument  and  no  one  else/  The  monument  was 
much  approved  at  the  time,  and  is  referred  to  by  Cowper  in  the 

lines: — 

Bacon  there 
Gives  more  than  female  l)eauty  to  a  stone, 
And  Chatham's  eloquence  to  marble  lips, 
Nor  does  the  chisel  occupy  alone 
The  powers  of  eloquence^  but  the  styles  as  much. 

Th^e  is  a  story  that  when  Bacon  was  re-touching  the  statue  in 
the  Abbey,  a  clerical  gentleman,  who  was  a  stranger  to  him,  tapped 
him  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  in  allusion  to  the  story  of  Zeuxis, 
<  Take  care  what  you  are  doing,  you  work  for  eternity.'  The  reverend 
gentleman  then  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  began  to  preach*  When 
tiie  sermon  was  over.  Bacon  touched  his  arm  and  said,  ^  Take  care 
what  you  do,  you  work  for  eternity.'  ^ 

Most  people  in  the  present  day  will  prefer  Bacon's  statues  of  single 
figures  standing  alone  without  the  allegorical  accompaniments  con* 
sidered  so  necessary  in  those  days,  such  as  Howard  the  philanthropist 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  both  at  St.  Paul's,  and  very  fine  examples  of  his  work. 
It  should  here  be  stated  that  about  this  time  St.  Paul's  began  to 
vie  with  the  Abbey  for  the  bodies  of  the  great  and  their  monuments. 
The  first  admitted  to  St.  Paul's  was  Howard,  next  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds, 
and  thirdly  Sir  William  Jones.  Dr.  Johnson  was  buried  at  the 
Abbey,  but  his  monument  was  erected  in  St.  Paul's. 

Another  contemporary  both  of  NoUekens  and  Bacon  was  Banks, 
of  whom  men  of  his  own  generation  formed  the  highest  opinion. 
Flazman  said  of  him  that  ^  hk  works  had  eclipsed  the  most  if  not 
all  of  his  continental  contemporaries.'     Of  his  work,  we  have  in  the 
Abbey  the  monument  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  one  of  the  least  attractive  of 
the  allegorical  monuments  in  the  building ;  and  at  St.  Paul's  there 
are  the  monuments  of  Captain  Burgess,  killed  in  the  naval  battle  off 
Gamperdown,  and  of  Captain  Westcott,  killed  at  Aboukir ;  both  have 
the  same  idea  and  the  same  faults.     In  the  former  Victory  is  pre- 
senting a  sword  to  the  hero,  who  is  represented  without  clothes.     In 
the  latter  Victory  is  supporting  the  dying  hero,  who  is  dressed  in  a 
Boman  toga.     They  are  unpleasing  works,  and  alone  would  in  no 
way  account  for  the  reputation  of  this  artist  among  his  contemporaries. 
Following  the  three  last-named  sculptors  at  a  distance  of  twenty 

•  Allan  Cunningham's  Lives  qf  BritUh  Sculptors,  p.  243. 
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years,  but  surviviog  NoUekens  only  by  three  years,  was  Flazman 
(1755-1826),  one  of  the  most  gifted  artists  this  country  has  pro- 
duced ;  a  man  possessed  of  high  imaginative  qualities  and  the  purest 
taste,  regulated  and  cultivated  by  a  long  study  of  Greek  art.  There 
are  several  of  his  works  in  the  Abbey  and  St.  PauFs  ;  the  best  is  the 
monument  to  Lord  Mansfield,  which  he  produced  imimediately  on 
his  return  from  Rome,  where  he  had  spent  seven  years.  It  raised 
him  at  once  to  the  highest  position  among  sculptors.  Banks  said  of 
it, '  This  little  man  will  cut  us  all  out.'  The  figure  of  Lord  Mans- 
field is  a  noble  one,  simple  in  its  attitude  and  severe  in  its  look. 
The  two  allegorical  figures.  Wisdom  and  Justice,  do  not  eclipse  the 
main  figure,  and  are  properly  subordinated  to  it.  There  is  also  a 
monument  of  his  in  the  Abbey  to  Captain  Montague,  and  an  interest- 
ing bust  of  Paoli.  His  works  in  St.  Paul's  are  of  inferior  order.  He 
seems  to  have  been  carried  away  by  the  fashion  for  allegory.  In  the 
monument  to  Nelson,  Britannia  directs  the  attention  of  two  young 
seamen  to  the  figure  of  the  Admiral ;  in  that  to  Lord  Howe,  History 
writes  in  letters  of  gold  the  names  of  the  battles  in  which  he  had 
fought,  while  Britannia  and  her  lions  are  at  his  feet.  The  figure 
of  Nelson  is  powerful.  The  statue  of  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  is  also 
excellent,  and  shows  the  sculptor  at  his  best. 

Sir  R.  Westmacott  was  the  sculptor  most  in  favour  after  those 
just  named ;  bom  in  1775,  he  lived  till  1855  and  contributed  a 
number  of  works  to  the  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's.  In  the  Abbey  are  his 
monuments  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  near  to  one  another,  as  are  their  graves 
in  another  part  of  the  Abbey ;  of  Addison,  Spencer  Perceval,  and 
Tiemey ;  and  of  the  Due  de  Montpensier ;  while  in  St.  Paul's  are 
those  of  Lord  Collingwood,  Lord  Duncan,  Sir  B.  Abercrombie, 
and  others.  His  three  statues  of  Canning,  Duke  of  Bedford,  and 
C.  J.  Fox  have  already  been  alluded  to.  It  cannot  be  said  that  in  any 
of  these  he  reached  a  high  level.  His  monumental  works  have  all 
the  defects  of  the  dying  school  of  abstract  personification  and  alle- 
gorical groups,  while  his  single  statues  are  ponderous  and  without 
expression.  The  monument  of  Fox  in  the  Abbey  is  specially  ill- 
conceived.  Fox  is  represented  half  recumbent  and  half  naked.  The 
monument  to  Spencer  Perceval  is  one  of  the  most  awkward  and 
unpleasing  in  the  Abbey.  With  Westmacott  we  reach  the  close  of 
the  allegorical  group  ;  whether  the  public  was  surfeited  of  them,  or 
whether  the  artists  felt  unable  to  invent  any  fresh  combination  of 
them,  or  whether  the  growth  of  better  taste  rejected  such  designs, 
we  find  that  they  came  to  a  timely  end. 

5.  The  last  group  consists  of  single  statues  and  busts.  Chantrey, 
1782-1842,  was  the  first  to  abandon  altogether  the  allegorical  com- 
positions, and  to  content  himself  with  single  figures.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  his  statues  in  the  open  air.  In  the  Abbey  we  have 
numerous  examples  of  his  work — the  statues  of  George  Canning,  of 
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Sir  John  Malcolm,  of  James  Watt  the  engineer,  of  Homer,  and  others. 
There  is  always  merit  ahout  them,  there  is  never  anything  to  offend. 
The  likenesses  are  good,  there  is  dignity  and  good  taste ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  an  absence  of  the  highest  qualities,  and  a  certain 
commonplace  air  amounting  to  insipidity.  Compare  his  Greorge 
Canning,  one  of  his  best,  with  the  statue  of  Canning's  great  son  Earl 
Canning  by  Foley,  standing  next  to  it  in  the  North  Transept ;  both 
are  evidently  likenesses,  both  have  dignity,  but  there  is  a  something 
in  Foley's  which  makes  all  the  difference  between  a  work  of  genius 
and  the  work  of  a  highly  cultivated  artist  without  the  sacred  fire. 

After  Chantrey  come  Gibson,  Foley,  and  Stevens.  The  only 
statue  by  Gibson  in  the  Abbey  is  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  represented 
in  a  Roman  costume,  very  inappropriate  to  the  subject.  The  statue 
is  anything  but  a  success.  It  is  said  that  Gibson  refused  to  undertake 
the  work  unless  he  was  permitted  to  represent  the  statesman  in  a 
toga.  There  is  also  the  beautiful  statue  of  the  Queen  by  Gibson, 
with  the  figures  of  Justice  and  Mercy,  in  the  Robing  Room  behind  the 
Throne  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Of  Foley  we  have  but  a  single  work  in  the  Abbey,  the  statue 
of  Lord  Canning  already  alluded  to.     In  St.  Stephen's  Hall,  the 
gallery  leading  to  the  Central  Hall  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
there  are  the  statues  of  Selden  and  Hampden  by  this  artist,  works  of^ 
great  merit.     His  best  works,  however,  are  at  Dublin  and  Calcutta, 
and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Foley  was  not  more  in  re- 
quest for  statues  in  London,  for  his  work  was  of  the  highest  order, 
uniting  the  rare  quality  of  imagination  with  delicacy  of  treatment 
and  purity  of  style.     Of  Stevens  we  have  also  a  single  work  at  St. 
Paul's,  the  magnificent  monument  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  a 
recumbent  figure  with  a  lofty  canopy,  adorned  with  groups  of  alle- 
gorical figures.     It  is  in  the  purest  Italian  style,  and  there  has  been 
nothing  equal  to  it  in  this  country  since  Torregiano.    This  closes  the 
list  of  sculptors  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  without  dealing  with  the 
works  of  living  artists.    It  is  not  pretended  that  this  short  summary 
is  either  exhaustive  or  complete.     There  are  many  excellent  works^ 
which  have  not  been  alluded  to — there  is,  for  instance,  a  noble  bust 
of  Sir  T.  Richardson,  1635,  the  jeering  chief  justice  of  Charles  the 
First.,  by  Hubert  Le  Sueur ;  there  is  the  statue  of  Lady  Walpole  by 
Valori,  1737,  suggested  by  the   well-known   figure   of  Modesty  at 
Rome;  there  is  the  monument  of  Townsend,  1737,  by  Eckstein,  1757, 
representing  a  sarcophagus  borne  on  backs  of  two  Indians — a  work  of 
great  beauty;    there  is   the  monument  to  the    unfortunate  Major 
Andre;  an  excellent  statue  of  Wilberforce  by  Joseph;   and  many 
others  could  be  mentioned.    It  has  not  been  intended,  however,  to  do 
more  than  suggest  the  succession  of  works  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's. 

Of  the  monuments  thus  referred  to  in  the  Abbey,  many  are 
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little  seen,  or  are  seen  to  great  disadvantage  owing  to  its  crowded 
state.  The  most  pleasing  monument  in  the  building,  that  of  Vere, 
is  hidden  behind  the  gigantic  monument  of  Wolfe,  in  the  aide  of 
the  North  Transept,  whose  entrance  from  the  aisle  of  the  choir  it 
completely  blocks  up;  and  the  Vere  monument  itself  shuts  out 
from  view  to  a  great  extent  the  monument  to  Sir  G-eorge  Holies, 
which  is  also  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  building.  It  would 
be  the  greatest  improvement  if  the  monument  to  Wolfe  could  be 
moved  so  as  to  open  up  the  aisle  and  enable  the  Vere  monument  to 
be  brought  forward.  This  would  at  once  improve  the  architectural 
effect  of  that  part  of  the  Abbey  and  bring  into  view  both  the  Vere 
and  Holies  monuments.  That  of  Wolfe  is  valuable  from  its  asso- 
ciations, and  should  on  no  account  be  removed  from  the  Abbey. 
Again,  the  intrusion  of  the  gigantic  monument  to  Watt  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Paul's,  among  so  many  monuments  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  and 
where  it  is  so  incongruous,  is  an  outrage  on  good  taste.  The  monu- 
ment to  Craggs,  an  extremely  interesting  one,  is  hidden  away  in  a 
dark  comer  at  the  end  of  the  nave,  behind  the  colossal  monument  of 
Gomwallis.  Many  illustrations  of  the  same  kind  could  be  given,  where 
by  judicious  removals  other  monuments  of  great  interest  could  be 
brought  into  the  prominence  they  deserve.  The  fact  is,  that  the  avail- 
able space  in  the  Abbey  is  too  small  for  what  already  exists  there ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  in  the  future,  monuments  must  either  be  reduced  to 
the  smallest  busts,  to  be  stuck  up  wherever  a  vacant  comer  can  be 
found,  and  irrespective  of  their  surroundings,  as  is  now  too  often  the 
case,  or  the  demand  for  this  national  recognition  must  be  refused 
altogether. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  most  serious  misfortune  that  a 
break  should  be  made  in  the  continuity  of  this  splendid  roll  of  monu- 
ments to  the  great  and  illustrious  men  of  the  Empire,  or  in  the 
gallery  bf  monumental  sculpture,  in  which  so  far  all  that  are  eminent 
in  that  line  of  art  have  hitherto  been  represented.  The  subject  is  one 
which  has  long  occupied  the  attention  of  those  most  interested  in  the 
Abbey.  It  was  one  in  which  Dean  Stanley  felt  the  deepest  concern. 
He  felt,  as  all  have  done  who  are  cognisant  of  the  facts,  and  who  ap- 
preciate the  Abbey  in  its  various  functions,  that  an  effort  must  be 
made  to  extend  its  limits  and  to  give  greater  space  for  monuments,  if 
not  for  burials,  in  the  future.  Of  the  burials  in  the  Abbey  much 
might  here  be  said.  If  it  be  advisable  to  continue  them  at  all  at 
Westminster,  it  is  certainly  most  desirable  that  they  should  no  longer 
be  carried  out  within  the  Abbey  proper,  and  that  another  and  more 
fitting  place  should  be  found  for  them. 

It  is  in  this  view  that  a  proposal  made  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  found 
favour.  I  have  already  alluded  to  it  in  si  former  article  on  '  London 
Improvements '  in  this  Beview.^    The  proposal  of  Scott  was  to  build 
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a  doisier,  or  rather  a  monumental  chapel,  to  the  north-east  of  the 
Abbey,  along  the  line  of  the  houses  in  Old  Palace  Yard  and 
Abingdon  Street,  and  communicating  by  a  covered  passage  passing 
under  the*  buttresses  of  the  Chapter  House.  The  proposal  would 
involve  the  demolition  of  all  the  houses  in  Old  Palace  Yard  and  in 
Abingdon  Street  as  far  as  Great  College  Street,  and  the  purchase  of 
this  jMToperty  would  co»t  about  200,0002.,  a  very  large  sum  to  expend 
in  demolition. 

For  my  own  part  I  think  that  Scott's  plan  is  open  to  some  ob- 
jection ;  the  frontage  of  the  chapel  or  cloister  which  he  proposes 
would  extend  eastward  beyond  the  extreme  end  of  the  Chapel  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  and  the  interesting  old  Jewel  Tower,  at  the 
back  of  Old  Palace  Yard,  would  again  be  hidden  behind  it.  I  incline 
to  think  that  any  addition  to  the  Abbey  in  this  quarter  should  not 
extend  beyond  the  east  end  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel.  This 
would  bring  it  into  a  line  with  the  Jewel  Tower.  A  monumental 
chapel  might  be  constructed  in  conformity  with  this  view  on  the 
site  of  the  houses  on  the  east  side  of  the  Little  Cloisters,  and  united 
to  the  Abbey  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Scott.  This  would  involve 
the  demolition  of  the  houses  in  Old  Palace  Yard  only,  at  a  cost  of 
about  80,0002. 

Supposing  the  chapel  to  cost  about  50,0002.  the  total  sum  re- 
quired would  be  130,0002.  Of  this  the  main  portion,  it  seems  to 
me,  should  be  subscribed  by  the  public,  if  some  wealthy  benefactor 
could  not  be  found  to  undertake  it ;  and  upon  this  condition,  and 
speaking  unofficially,  I  cannot  but  think  there  would  be  a  strong 
claim  for  assistance  to  so  great  a  cause,  national,  metropolitan,  and 
ecclraiastical,  upon  the  three  bodies  who  represent  these  interests.  Par- 
liament, the  Metropolitan  Board,  or  whatever  body  may  represent  the 
whole  metropolis,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  in  which  body 
the  estates  of  the  Chapter  of  Westminster,  now  producing  an  unmense 
revenue,  are  vested.  It  is  then  in  a  joint  operation  between  the 
public,  in  its  capacity  of  subscribers  to  a  great  and  necessary  and 
beautiful  work,  and  the  three  bodies  I  have  named,  that  the  ultimate 
solution  of  this  difficulty  may  be  looked  for. 

Lastly,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  such  a  plan,  involving  as  it  would 
the  clearing  away  of  the  houses  in  Old  Palace  Yard  and  Poets' 
Comer,  would  be  one  of  the  most  splendid  improvements  that  could 
be  carried  out  in  this  part  of  London.  It  would  open  out  the  south 
side  of  the  Abbey,  and  disclose  to  view  the  beautiful  Chapter  House, 
now  almost  completely  hidden.  It  is  not  many  years  since  the  north 
front  of  the  Abbey,  or  a  great  part  of  it,  was  similarly  hidden  from 
view ;  old  prints  show  that  there  was  a  row  of  buildings  on  either 
side  of  St.  Margaret's  Church,  opposite  to  the  old  Law  Courts,  from 
Bridge  Street  to  the  Abbey.  In  fact  the  greater  part  of  Parliament 
Square  was  covered  with  houses.     These  have  all  been  demolished. 
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and  the  Square  has  been  completely  cleared  within  the  last  thirty 
years.  The  Abbey  now  stands  out  in  all  its  beauty  on  this  side. 
The  removal  of  the  old  Law  Courts,  and  the  opening  to  view  of 
Westminster  Hall,  effected  during  the  past  year,  has  been  another 
improvement  of  the  same  kind. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  panorama  of  buildings  now 
seen  from  a  point  at  the  end  of  Grreat  George  Street,  near  to  the 
statue  of  Peel,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  On  the  extreme  right 
stand  the  Towers  of  the  Abbey,  then  the  whole  range  of  its  nave, 
transept,  and  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  against  which  St.  Mar- 
garet's Church  stands,  not  without  advantage  in  breaking  this  long 
line,  in  supplying  another  tower,  and  in  giving  the  means  of  appre- 
ciating the  size  of  the  Abbey.  The  Victoria  Tower  is  then  seen  in 
full,  down  to  its  base,  which  was  formerly  scarcely  visible  from  any 
point ;  then  comes  Westminster  Hall,  with  its  ancient  buttresses,  the 
contrast  of  whose  simplicity  and  grandeur  with  the  ornate  frontage 
of  the  new  palace,  and  with  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  is  very 
striking,  and  not  ungrateful  to  the  eye.  The  picture  ends  on  the 
extreme  left  with  the  graceful  Clock  Tower.  What  can  be  more 
beautiful  or  more  full  of  interest  than  this  range  of  buildings ! 

Parliament  Square  will  be  further  improved  when  the  street  lead- 
ing to  it  is  widened  uniformly  with  Whitehall,  as  is  now  proposed, 
and  when  a  handsome  block  of  buildings  is  erected  along  the  new 
line  with  a  frontage  to  the  Square. 

Little  will  then  remain  to  be  done  in  this  quarter,  except  to  open 
out  the  view  of  the  Abbey  on  its  south  side.  The  proposed  monu- 
mental chapel,  the  Chapter  House,  and  the  Abbey  will  then  stand 
opposite  to  Barry's  beautiful  front  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
Victoria  Tower,  and  the  '  place '  on  this  side  of  the  Abbey  will  be  not 
less  striking  than  that  on  the  other  side. 

When  the  wealthy  people  of  London  rise  to  a  conception  of  the 
dignity  and  beauty  of  the  great  city  in  which  they  live,  and  from 
whence  many  of  them  derive  their  gi*eat  incomes,  and  of  their  duties 
as  citizens,  so  far  better  understood  and  acted  upon  in  other  great 
cities,  it  is  certain  that  this  improvement  will  be  one  of  the  first 
which  will  be  accomplished.  The  Abbey,  with  its  wealth  of  monu- 
ments, the  Hall,  and  the  Parliament  House  of  Westminster  will  then 
form  a  group  worthy  of  thi?,  the  fietro^i^aXos  of  the  British  Empire* 

G.  Shaw  Lefeyrb. 
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Thsbe  never  probably  was  a  time  when  a  larger  number  of  the  com- 
mmdty  was  interested  in  politics  than  now.  The  articles  and  speeches 
laeaiing  upon  any  measure  Ukely  to  be  brought  before  Parliament 
become  daily  more  numerous,  and  are  devoured  by  the  public  with  daily 
increasing  appetite.  There  are  few  thinking  men  of  any  class  who 
are  not  tolerably  well  versed  at  least  in  the  outlines  of  the  principal 
questions  of  the  hour.  The  characters  also  and  the  careers  of  our 
leading  statesmen  are  pretty  generally  known.  It  has,  however, 
often  occurred  to  me  that  there  is,  comparatively  speaking,  great 
ignorance  of  the  past,  particularly  of  those  times  which  lie  just  be- 
yond the  memory  of  persons  now  living.  It  has  struck  me  that  at 
this  moment  some  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the  temporary  lull 
which  seems  to  exist,  while  men  on  both  sides  are  drawing  breath  before 
plunging  into  new  struggles,  to  call  attention  to  some  of  those  who 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  century.  As 
a  small  contribution  towards  this  object  I  have  ventured  to  ask  space  in 
this  Beview  for  a  slight  sketch  of  my  relation,  Lord  Melbourne.  His 
life  has  not  long  ago  been  admirably  written  by  Mr.  M'CuUagh 
Torrens,  but,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  and  for  the  instruction  of 
those  who  have  not  been  able  to  read  this  work,  I  have  cast  my  few 
remarks  upon  his  career  into  the  form  of  a  biographical  notice. 

William,  second  Lord  Melbourne,  was  bom  on  the  15th  of  March, 
1779.  His  father  and  mother  were  friends  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  lived  in  that  brilliant  Whig  circle  of  which  Fox  and  Sheridan 
were  the  political  ornaments  and  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  the 
Queen  of  Beauty. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  realise  the  spirit  of  that  society,  in  which 
dissipation  and  intellectual  refinement  were  so  singularly  combined. 
Drunkenness  among  the  men  was  too  frequent  to  be  considered  dis- 
graceful, and  even  those  who  passed  for  being  sober  took  their  two 
or  three  bottles  a  day.  Conversation  was  habitually  interlarded  with 
oaths.  Oambling  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cripple  the  largest  fortunes 
was  the  common  amusement  of  both  sexes ;  and  morality,  in  other 
respects,  was  in  a  low  state.  But  joined  with  this  there  was  that 
high  sense  of  personal  honour,  which  in  England,  and  still  oftener  in 
Vol.  XV.— No.  83.  E 
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France,  has  at  other  times  been  united  with  similar  manners.  There 
was  more  than  this.  There  was  a  spirit  of  justice  and  generosity — 
even  of  tenderness — and,  in  some  cases,  a  delicacy  of  feeling  which 
we  are  accustomed  now  to  associate  only  with  temperance  and  purity. 
There  was  also  a  very  cultivated  taste,  derived  from  afar  more  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  classics  than  is  to  be  found  in  these  days — a 
love  of  poetry  and  history — and,  above  all,  an  enthusiastic  worship  of 
liberty. 

How  came  this  strange  worship  of  liberty  among  this  exclusive 
and  luxurious  aristocracy?  Originally,  perhaps,  as  the  result  of 
faction.  Excluded  from  power,  and  deprived  of  popularity  by  mis- 
fortunes and  mistakes,  which  it  would  take  too  long  to  mention,  the 
Whigs  had  been  drivein  in  their  adv^sity  to  fall  back  upon  their 
original  principles.  The  debating  instinct  of  their  great  Parliamen- 
tary leader  seized  upon  the  cry  of  liberty  as  a  weapon  of  warfiEure  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  cause  which  he  advocated  was  so 
congenial  to  his  finmk  and  generous  nature  that  he  embraced  it  en- 
thusiastically, and  imparted  his  enthusiasm  to  his  friends. 

I  will  not  pursue  these  thoughts  further,  but  the  circumstances 
of  a  man's  early  life  have  such  influence  in  moulding  his  character, 
that  even  in  such  a  slight  sketch  as  this  it  may  not  have  been  out  of 
place  to  call'  attention  to  the  state  of  that  society,  with  its  vices  and 
its  redeeming  qualities,  ib.  the  midst  of  which  William  Lamb  grew  up. 

He  went  to  Eton  in  1790,  and  to  Cambridge  in  1796.  In  1797 
he  was  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  without  leaving  Cambridge^ 
In  1798  he  won  a  prize  by  the  oration  on  ^  The  Progressive  Improve- 
ment of  Mankind,'  alluded  to  by  Fox  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  1799  he  went  to  G-lasgow  to  Professor  Millar's,  from  whose 
house  he  wrote,  during  this  and  the  following  year,  several  letters  to 
his  mother  which  still  exist.  They  show  the  keenest  interest  in  poli- 
tics, and  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  French,  and  they  are  not 
entirely  free  from  a  slight  taint  of  that  apparent  want  of  patriotism 
which  infected  the  Liberal  party  at  that  time,  and  which  did  it  such 
irreparable  damage.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  there  is  an  entry 
written  in  a  note-book  a  few  years  later,  showing  how  keenly  he 
appreciated  and  lamented  this  political  error,  and  that,  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  Peninsular  war,  he  expresses  the  warmest 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  British  arms,  and  for  those  of  our  allies 
in  G-ermany. 

His  career  at  the  bar  was  brief  and  uneventful,  and,  by  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother,  he  shortly  became  heir-apparent  to  his  father^s 
title  and  property.  i 

We  now  come  to  )a  most  important  event;  important. to  all  men 
— ^in  his  case  particularly  so — send  attended  with  alntoet  anmitlgated 

evil. 

On  the  3rd  of  June,  1 80S,  was  soleDuiised  the  mamage  of  WiUiam 
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Lamb  with  Lady  Caroline  Ponsonby.  It  is  heartless,  unnecessary,  and 
altogether  wrong  to  expose  the  di^eariness,  and  the  pain,  and  the  ridicule 
of  an  ill-assorted  marriage.  Too  many  particulars  of  this  unhappy 
union  have  already  found  their  way  into  print.  Lady  Caroline  was  a 
woman  of  ability,  and,  I  suppose,  a  certain  amount  of  charm,  but 
nobody  who  reads  her  works,  or  her  letters,  or  the  accounts  of  her 
conduct,  can  doubt  that  she  was  partially  insane.  Of  her  husband  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  whatever  his  faults  may  have  been  of  over-in- 
dulgence at  certain  times,  and  perhaps,  an  occasional  outbreak  of  a 
passionate  temper  at  others,  he  was  on  the  whole  singularly  tender 
and  kind  and  considerate.  He  was  always  honourable  and  gentle- 
man-like, and  he  bore  his  burden  with  a  brave  and  manly  spirit. 
But  for  twenty  years  his  life  was  embittered,  his  ability  repressed, 
and  even  his  credit  with  the  world  temporarily  impaired. 

I  have  said  that  the  evil  which  attended  his  marriage  was  almost 
unmitigated,  but  there  was  one  compensation.  He  was  driven  into 
seclusion.  Whole  days  were  passed  in  his  library,  and  it  was  during 
these  years  that  he  acquired  habits  of  reading  which  were  never 
afterwards  abandoned,  and  that  he  accumulated  much  of  that  vast 
store  of  learning,  that  large  knowledge  of  all  subjects  ancient  and 
modern,  sacred  and  profane,  which  formed  a  continual  subject  of 
astonishment  to  those  who  knew  him  in  later  life. 

After  endless  quarrels  and  reconciliations  they  were  regularly 
separated  in  1825,  but  he  was  with  her  at  her  death-bed  two  years 
later,  and  she  expired  in  his  arms. 

Though  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  many 
years,  and  occasionally  spoke,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  acquired  any 
distinction  in  that  assembly ;  but  his  abilities  had  always  been  recog- 
nised by  leading  men,  as  may  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  twice 
refused  ofBce  during  that  period. 

His  public  career  began  in  1827,  when  he  accepted,  in  Canning's 
Administration,  the  post  of  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  him  as  he  appeared  to  his 
contemporaries  at  this  time.  Mr.  M'Cullagh  Torrens  has  done  justice 
to  his  high  character,  his  clear  intellect,  and  his  broad,  sound,  and 
sensible  views  of  men  and  things.  Lord  Melbourne's  relations  must 
always  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Torrens  for  so  clearly  bringing  forward 
this  side  of  his  nature,  and  perhaps  also  for  not  attempting  to  deli- 
neate thote  characteristics  which  required  to  be  touched  with  a  more 
delicate  hand.  The  uncontrolled  flow  of  humour,  and  originality, 
and  mischief,  might  easily  have  been  perverted  in  the  description  into 
buffoonery  or  jauntiness,  from  which  no  man  was  ever  more  free.  The 
paradoxes  might  have  appeared  as  an  ambitious  effort  to  astonish  and 
to  draw  attention  when  considered  separately  from  the  simple  and 
spontaneous  manner  in  which  they  were  uttered.    They  were  saved 
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from  this,  as  all  good  paradoxes  are,  not  only  by  the  manner,  but  by 
each  one  of  them  containing  some  portion  of  the  truth  which  is  gene- 
rally overlooked,  and  which  was  then  for  the  first  time  presented  to 
the  mind  in  a  striking  and  unexpected  way. 

But  though  any  attempt  to  describe  the  charm  of  Lord  Melboume'is 
society  would  probably  lead  to  disastrous  failure,  and  must  not  there- 
fore be  attempted,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  extra- 
ordinary charm  was  the  one  great  thing  that  remained  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  all  who  had  communication  with  him. 

Sparkling  originality,  keen  insight  into  character,  a  rich  store  of 
information  on  every  subject  always  at  hand  to  strengthen  and  illus- 
trate conversation,  exuberant  vitality,  and,  above  all,  the  most 
transparent  simplicity  of  nature;  these,  from  what  I  have  heard, 
must  have  been  his  principal  characteristics.  I  am  bound  to  add 
that  he  often  shocked  fastidious  people.  He  never  spoke  without 
swearing,  and  he  was  often  very  coarse  in  his  remarks.  There  was 
indeed  in  his  remarks  and  in  his  whole  character  not  only  a  wayward 
recklessness  which  was  natural  to  him,  but  a  touch  of  cynical  bitter- 
ness which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  nobleness  and  generosity  of 
the  original  man.  The  nobleness  and  generosity  were,  I  say,  original. 
The  scenes  which  surrounded  him  in  his  early  years,  and  still  more 
that  unhappy  married  life  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  may 
account  for  the  remainder. 

I  must  add  that  this  charm  of  manner  and  conversation  was  set 
forth  to  the  utmost  advantage  by  a  beautiful  voice  and  a  prepossess- 
ing personal  appearance.  He  was  tall,  strong,  and  of  vigorous 
constitution,  brilliantly  handsome,  even  in  old  age,  with  a  play  of 
countenance  to  which  none  of  the  pictures  or  prints  of  him  which 
exist  do  the  smallest  justice. 

It  may  easily  be  believed  that  with  a  people  like  the  Irish  a  man 
like  this  immediately  became  extremely  popular;  and  the  solid 
abilities  of  a  genuine  statesman  were  speedily  recognised  by  his 
colleagues. 

Even  at  this  period,  with  Lord  Wellesley  as  Viceroy,  the  principal 
business  in  Ireland  was  transacted  by  the  Chief  Secretary,  though 
this  Minister  was  not  then,  as  he  has  frequently  been  since,  in  the 
Cabinet.  Lord  Wellesley,  accustomed  to  a  far  different  position  in 
India,  was  occasionally  somewhat  sore  at  the  false  relation  in  which 
he  stood  to  his  nominal  subordinate;  though  this  was  made  as 
endurable  as  possible  by  the  tact  and  fine  feeling  of  William  Lamb, 
who  was  constantly  reminding  the  Ministers  in  England  of  the  con- 
sideration due  to  a  veteran  statesman,  whom  fate  had  placed  in  so 
disagreeable  an  office,  and  offering  to  send  back  despatches  to  be 
rewritten. 

The  short  Administrations  of  Canning:  and  Goderich  were  un- 
eventful  in  Ireland,  and  early  in  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellingfton 
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Lamb  resigned.  He  came  a^ay  with  an  increased  reputation.  His 
extreme  facility  of  access,  and  his  delight  in  talking  openly  with 
people  of  all  parties,  had  made  him  much  liked ;  and  even  his  very 
indiscretions  seem  to  have  told  in  his  favour. 

On  the  22nd  of  July,  1828,  he  became  Lord  Melbourne  by  the 
death  of  his  father. 

lin  Lord  Grey's  Administration  of  1830  he  was  made  Home 
Secretary.  His  appointment  to  so  important  an  office  without  any 
public  reputation  as  a  man  of  business,  and  without  any  Parliamen- 
tazy  distinction,  shows  conclusively  what  a  high  opinion  had  been 
formed  of  his  abilities  by  those  in  authority.  But  by  the  world  at 
large  he  seems  to  have  been  still  looked  upon  as  an  indolent  man, 
and  to  have  caused  some  surprise  by  the  vigour  and  ability  which  he 
displayed  in  dealing  with  the  very  serious  disturbances  which  at  this 
time  broke  out  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  This  unexpected 
vigour,  joined  with  the  calmness  and  good  sense  which  he  was  already 
known  to  possess,  made  his  reign  at  the  Home  Office  very  successful, 
and  he  had  an  opportunity  of  particularly  distinguishing  himself  by 
his  firmness  and  discretion  in  dealing  with  a  monster  deputation  from 
the  trade  unions  shortly  before  he  was  called  to  fill  a  still  higher 
position. 

In  1834,  on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Grey,  he  was  sent  for  by  the 
King.  He  formed  a  Crovernment  from  his  existing  colleagues,  and 
from  that  period,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval,  he  remained 
Prime  Minister  of  England  for  seven  years. 

The  political  history  of  these  seven  years  has  been  written  over 
md  over  again.  lb  was  a  history  to  which  the  Liberal  party  cannot 
look  back  with  much  satisfaction;  and  the  memory  of  the  Prime 
Minister  suffers  unjustly  in  consequence.  It  was  one  of  those  strange 
periods  of  reaction  which  are  so  familiar  to  the  student  of  English 
political  life,  when  the  country  was  becoming  daily  more  conservative 
in  its  views  and  feelings.  Then,  as  at  other  similar  periods,  the 
Liberals  were  obstinately  unwilling  to  believe  the  fact.  While  the 
bulk  of  the  electors  were  ever  more  and  more  anxious  for  repose, 
ardent  politicians  were  racking  their  brains  for  new  stimulants, 
and  seeking  what  reforms  they  could  propose  and  what  institu- 
tions they  could  attack  in  order  to  arouse  the  flagging  energies 
of  their  supporters.  They  mistook  a  real  wish  to  be  left  quiet  for  a 
disgust  at  not  being  led  forward,  and  as  the  activity  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne in  his  Cabinet  was  chiefly  displayed  in  restraining  the  restless- 
ness of  the  more  impetuous  of  his  colleagues,  he  became  responsible 
in  the  eyes  of  some  for  the  want  of  progress ;  while  the  nation  at 
large  accused  him,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  his  Government,  of 
continually  catching  up  without  serious  consideration  or  depth  of 
conviction  any  policy  which  might  be  likely  to  bring  a  momentary 
popularity  to  the  Ministry. 
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In  regard  to  this  last  accnsatibn  we  must  remember  that  Lord 
Melbourne  was  only  one  of  the  governing  committee  of  the  country, 
prvmue  vater  pares.  It  is  only  a  very  strong  and  very  popular 
Prime  Minister  who  can  be  more  than  this.  His  influence,  as  I  have 
said,  is  believed  to  have  been  a  restraining  one.  We  know  the  mis- 
takes to  which  he  was  a  party,  but  we  shall  never  know  how  many  he 
may  have  prevented. 

After  all  said  against  it,  this  period  of  seven  years  was  neither 
unfruitful  in  wise  legislation  nor  inglorious  to  the  country.  Withbut 
endangering  peace,  we  maintained  the  high  position  of  England  Id 
Europe,  and,  though  many  measures  were  prematurely  introduced  and 
hastily  abandoned,  a  long  list  may  be  made  of  very  useful  ones  which 
were  passed. 

What  were  Lord  Melbourne's  real  political  convictions  ?  Some 
have  said  that  he  was  in  his  heart  a  Conservative.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly less  advanced  in  his  opinions  than  many  of  his  colleagues, 
and  he  sometimes  exhibited  a  half  laughing,  half  sorrowful  disbelief 
in  the  result  expected  by  others  from  constitutional  changes.  This, 
coupled  with  a  love  of  mischief,  and  a  delight  in  startling  people^ 
made  him  appear  less  advanced  than  he  was ;  as  when  he  said  about 
Catholic  Emancipation  that  all  the  wise  men  in  the  country  heA  been 
on  one  side  of  the  question  and  all  the  fools  on  the  other,  and  that  the 
fools  had  turned  out  to  be  right  after  all ;  when  he  told  some  ardent 
reformer  that  the  men  who  originated  the  Reform  Bill  ought  to  be 
hanged  on  a  gallows  forty  feet  high ;  and  when  he  remarked  to  Lord 
John  Eussell  that  he  did  not  see  that  there  was  much  use  in  education, 
illustrating  his  remark  by  reference  to  a  popular  and  successful,  but 
not  highly  instructed,  family.  These  sayings,  however,  did  not  express 
his  real  convictions.  His  was  essentially  that  kind  of  mind  which  sees 
clearly  both  sides  of  a  question.  His  position  would  naturally  have 
been  very  near  the  border  line  which  divides  the  two  parties,  and  on 
which  it  is  ■impossible  for  any  public  man  in  England  permanently 
to  stand,  but  it  would  have  been  under  any  circumstances  on  the 
Liberal  side  of  that  line. 

As  leader  of  the  House  of  Lords  he  was  on  the  whole  successful, 
certainly  not  the  reverse.  But  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  opposed 
and  most  bitterly  attacked  during  a  great  part  of  his  administration 
by  the  two  greatest  orators  of  the  day,  and  he  received  little  support 
from  his  own  side.  Of  his  speaking  it  has  been  said  that  if  it  had 
been  a  little  better  it  would  have  been  quite  first-rate.  He  never 
prepared  a  speech,  and  he  hesitated  a  good  deal  except  when  under  the 
influence  of  excitement.  But  at  his  worst  he  was  always  plain,  un- 
pretending, and  sensible,  and  his  voice  and  appearance  were  of  them- 
selves sufficient  to  command  attention.  When  roused  he  comld  be 
forcible  and  even  eloquent  for  a  few  minutes,  and  he  always  gave  the 
impression  that  he  only  wanted  rousing  to  become  so.  The  most 
powerful  of  his  opponents  never  could  feel  sure  that  he  might  not  at 
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any  moment  receive  a  sudden  knock-down  blow,  and  both  Brougham 
and  LjndhuTSt  more  than  once  experienced  this. 

On  tilie  accession  of  the  Queen  in  1837,  Lord  Melbourne  found 
himself  suddenly  placed  in  a  most  trjdng  and  modt  responsible  posi- 
tion. This  is  the  part  of  his  career  which  is  best  known,  and  in 
which  his  ocmduct  has  been  most  appreciated ;  and  I  do  Dot  think 
there  is  any  other  instance  on  record  of  the  confidential  aud  afifec- 
tionate  relations  subsisting  betweai  a  sovereign  and  a  minister  so 
interesting  to  dwell  upon.  It  is  difficult  to  say  to  which  of  the  two 
these  relations  were  productive  of  the  greatest  benefit.  Her  Majesty 
was  indeed  fortimate  in  finding  such  a  counsellor.  His  large-minded 
fidmess,  his  impartial  appreciation  of  the  motives  and  feelings  of  all 
pac^ies  in  the  State — that  philosophical  power  of  seeing  both  sides  of 
a  question,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  which  perhaps  stood  in  his 
way  as  a  party  leader — ^were  under  present  circumstances  of  unmixed 
advantage.  His  vast  political  and  historical  knowledge  supplied  him 
with  ready  information  on  every  subject,  which,  I  need  hardly  say, 
he  imparted  in  the  most  agreeable  manner;  and  his  judgment, 
stimulated  by  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  enabled  him  to  give  sound 
advice  at  least  on  all  the  deeper  and  more  important  matters  which 
properly  belonged  to  his  position.  To  the  Minister  himself,  this 
new  stimulant  was  invaluable.  His  life  had  never  quite  recovered 
&om  the  blight  cast  upon  it  in  his  early  manhood.  He  had  long 
suffered  from  want  of  an  object  for  which  he  really  cared;  his 
thoughtful  temperament  too  much  inclined  him  in  his  serious  mo- 
ments to  realise  the  vanity  of  all  things ;  but  he  now  found  a  new 
interest,  which  animated  his  remaining  years  of  activity,  and  which 
afterwards  solaced  him  in  illness  and  depression  and  intellectual  decay. 

Nobly  also  did  the  Queen  repay  this  chivalrous  devotion,  and  this 
unselfish  solicitude  for  her  welfare.  Her  clear  intellect  readily  assimi- 
lated his  wisdom,  and  her  truthful  and  just  nature  responded  sympar 
thetically  to  his  enlightened  and  generous  views.  And  there  was  no 
ingratitude  or  subsequent  neglect  to  mar  the  harmony  of  the  picture ; 
for  to  the  last  hour  of  his  existence  her  kindness  and  attention  were 
without  a  break.  Her  Majesty  has  been  fortunate  in  many  of  her 
advisers — ^fortunate  more  particularly  in  her  illustrious  husband — 
but  such  is  the  force  of  early  impression,  that  perhaps  no  smaU  part 
of  the  sagacity  and  the  virtue  which  have  signaUsed  her  reign  may 
be  traced  to  the  influence  of  Lord  Melbourne. 

This  little  biographical  notice  must  now  be  brought  to  a  close. 
In  1841  his  Administration  came  to  an  end.  In  the  autumn  of  1842 
he  had  a  paralytic  stroke.  He  recovered  and  lived  till  1848,  and 
was  able  to  take  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  to  appear  in 
society.  But  his  sweet  temper  was  soured  and  his  spirits  became 
unequal ;  his'  bright  intellect  was  dimmed,  and  his  peculiarities  as- 
suBied  an  exaggerated  form.     He  had  been  so  famous  in  earlier  days 
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for  the  brilliancy  of  his  conversation,  that  even  after  his  illness  people 
remembered  and  repeated  what  he  said.  This  has  done  his  reputa- 
tion some  injury,  and  the  stories  told  about  him  do  not  always 
convey  a  correct  impression  of  his  ability  and  his  charm. 

The  life  which  I  have  attempted  to  sketch  was  an  eventful  one  ; 
and  Lord  Melbourne  took  no  small  share  in  the  movements  of.  his 
time.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  the  impression  of  all  who  met  him 
that  he  might  have  done  much  more  than  he  ever  did,  and  that  he 
was  a  far  abler  and  greater  man  than  many  who  have  filled  a  laiger 
space  in  history. 

COWPEB. 
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A    TREATISE  ON  LOVE. 
Br  Algbknon  Sidney.^ 

In  writiDg  on^  this  subject  I  am  very  jealous  of  myself,  having  ever 
bin  soe  inclined  unto  this  passion,  that  though  my  experience  of  the 
power  of  it  may  make  me  more  knowing  in  it  then  thoes  that  have 
neyer  felt  the  qflects  of  it,  yet  I  very  much  doubt  my  own  weak- 
nesse  may  shew  itself  in  the  discourse  of  Love  (which  I  confesse  hath 
with  more  vicdgaice  transported  me  than  a  man  of  understanding 
ought  to  suSter  himself  to  be  by  any  passion)  more  evidently  then  in 
any  other  in  which  I  am  lesse  concerned  :  but  it  is  better  to  speake 
passionately  and  perhaps  imadvisedly  of  what  we  do  know,  than 
universally  darkly  and  ignorantly  of  thoes  that  wee  feele  nothing  of, 
and  thearefore  what  wee  say  must  be  what  we  heare  from  others, 
(that  is  to  say)  not  our  owne. 

I  could  wish  that  all  men  would  doe  the  like,  write  and  speake 
what  they  know  in  themselves,  and  leave  the  judgement  to  others, 
wheareby  we  should  come  to  a  much  more  exact  knowledge  of  our 
owne  natures,  then  either  we  can  attaine  unto  by  reading  the  painted 
artificial  writings  of  thoes  that  rather  ayme  at  setting  forthe  what 
should  be  then  what  is,  and  speaking  nothing  of  themselves  but 
theire  praises,  doe  rather  desire  to  be  thought  wise  men  then  to  be 
good,  and  ayming  at  honour  more  then  truth,  disguizeing  themselves, 
delude  others :  or  those  whoe  Ixion-like  embrace  clouds,  fill  them- 
selves with  aery  abstracted  speculations,  that  please  the  fancy,  but 
never  informe  the  judgement ;  both  seeking  for  applause,  neither  care 
to  benefite  themselves  or  others. 

I  am  perfectly  free  firom  any  consideration  without  myself,  I  write 
my  thoughts  at  one  time,  that  in  perusing  them  at  another  I  may 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  myself,  that  by  seeing  without  passion,  that 
which  I  write  in  passion,  I  may  know  what  I  am,  how  I  improve  or 
impaire,  as  one  that  hath  his  picture  drawne  when  he  is  emaciated 
by  sicknesse,  may  in  his  recovery,  by  comparing  that  with  his 
present  countenance,  judge  in  some  degree  of  the  state  of  his  owne 
health.  And  wee  are  soe  often  transported  by  passion,  that  wee  shall 
never  judge  rightly  by  the  present  sense  of  our  condition,  wee  must 

1  Fiom  an  orig^inal  (anpnblished)  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  James  P.  Lej,  Esq. 
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see  what  wee  weare  in  all  accidents,  how  temperate  in  love,  how 
strong  against  feare,  and  the  like,  by  an  impartiall  consideration, 
when  we  are  free  from  any  disturbance,  as  all  men  are  by  intervals, 
and  our  memoryes  will  not  soe  exactly  represent  unto  us  what  wee 
weare,  as  theis  kinds  of  writings  which  are  the  representations  of  the 
present  thoughts.  But  that  I  may  noe  longer  swerve  from  my 
subject,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  examine  the  nature  and  the  effects 
of  it. 

Love  is  the  passion  that  hath  passed  all  censures,  as  various  as 
the  kinds  of  it,  or  the  effects.  It  is  by  all  esteemed  the  most  power- 
full  of  passions,  by  most  the  best ;  some  stick  not  to  say  it  is  the 
worst,  because  the  least  controuleable  by  reason.  It  is  of  as  many 
kinds  as  theare  are  objects  in  the  world,  and  inclinations  in  men : 
but  I  intend  at  this  time  only  to  speake  of  that  to  beauty,  the 
height  of  which  we  commonly  call  being  in  love.  This  consists  of  as 
many  sorts  as  beauty,  which  are  two,  that  of  the  mind,  and  that  of 
the  boddy ;  the  Platonicks  adde  a  thirde,  which  is  of  sounds,  and  if 
any  thing  may  be  called  beauty  that  hath'  proportion  and  corre- 
spondence of  parts,  that  name  may  certainly  agree  with  sounds, 
though  they  are  to  be  judged  neither  by  the  eye,  nor  the  under- 
standing, which  are  generally  esteemed  the  powers  that  distinguish 
betwixt  beauty  and  deformity :  but,  howsoever,  theis  tow  only  will 
fall  under  my  discourse,  for  what  excellence  soever  is  in  sounds,  that 
can  only  be  an  invitation,  and  not  the  object  of  love,  unlesse  a  man 
could  be  fancied  to  be  nothing  but  eate,  as  eccho  is  nothing  but  voice, 
(that  is  to  say)  nothing  at  all,  and  so  incapable  of  any  thing,  or  of 
being.  The  Stoicks,  generall  enemyes  to  all  passions,  doe  also  reject 
this,  as  that  which  doth  toe  much  soften  the  mind,  depriving  it 
theareby  of  that  firmenesse  of  temper,  which  is  that  only  in  which 
reason  delights  and  governes ;  never  the  lesse  storyes  are  full  of  thoes 
wise  men  whoe  for  all  theire  pretended  austerity  have  fallen  as  deeply 
under  the  power  of  that  passion  as  any  other  in  the  world,  as  if  the 
Divine  Power  had  made  use  of  it  to  shew  them  the  vanitye  of  theire 
principles.  Epicureans  allow  soe  much  of  it  as  conduceth  to  pleasure, 
but  reject  the  transporting  part ;  and  to  shew  how  well  they  make 
this  good,  Lucretius,  one  of  the  cheife  fathers  of  that  sect,  for  all  his 
philosophy  grew  soe  desperately  in  love  with  a  young  wench,  whoe 
rejecting  him  for  his  old  age,  he  in  rage  threw  himself  downe  a 
steep  rock  into  the  sea*  But  the  Platonicks  are  the  perfect  patrons 
of  that  passion,  even  to  the  degree  of  disliking  hardly  any  thing  that 
carryes  that  name. 

Love  is  the  most  intense  desire  of  the  soule  to  enjoy  beauty,  and 
wheare  it  is  reciprocal,  is  the  most  entire  and  exact  union  of  harts. 
Divers  reasons  are  given  for  the  birth  and  groweth  of  it;  some 
esteeme  likenesse  of  natures,  others  like  constellations  ruling  at  the 
time  of  birth;    For  my  owne  part  1  can  only  conclude,  that  what- 
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soever  pleaseth  the  eye  and  the  £emcye  is  beautiful!,  whatsoever  we 
think  beantifull  we  desire  to  enjoy,  and  that  desire  is  love.  Theare 
is  also  tow  kinds  of  this  love,  the  one  perfectly  spiritual  which  is 
called  the  celestial  Venus,  and  having  its  seat  only  in  the  minde  hathe 
the  mind  only  for  its  object,  delights  in  virtue  and  excellence  of 
undeiBtanding,  neglects  the  visible  beauty,  contents  itself  solely  with 
tliat  fruition  which  is  to  be  had  by  conversation.  The  other  is  abso- 
lutely sensuall,  makes  the  exterior  part  its  object,  and  hath  no  other 
end  than  sensuall  pleasure  :  thefirst  is  an  affection  for  AngellB,'pure  and 
contemplative,  the  other  for  beasts,  filthy  and  sottish. 

Man  is  a  creature  composed  of  both  theis,  a  celestiall  and  angelli-- 
cal  part,  which  is  the  soule,  and  of  the  terrestriall,  fleshy,  bestiall  part, 
which  is  his  boddy,  soe  that  his  affections  ought  to  participate  of  both 
hifl  natures,  rejecting  that  which  solely  consists  in  the  admiration'of  the 
soule,  as  that  which  he  can  very  imperfectly  judge  of,  and  where  the 
knowledge  is  imperfect,  the  desire  must  needs  be  very  cold.  Neither 
is  hefpleased  with  the  other ;  thoes  are  but  weak  chaines  whieh  take 
hold  only  of  our  senses :  the  prindpall  part  in  us  challengeth  a  share 
in  all  our  pleasures,  and  must  have  wheare  with  all  to  content  itself,  or 
else  there  is  nothing  fixed.  Therefore  a  man,  to  love  as  a  man,  must 
have  regard  to  both ;  and  as  long  as  he  is  in  any  degree  reasonable,  can 
fix  his  hart  neither  absolutely  uppon  that  which  is  too  high  to  be  under- 
stood, nor  too  low  to  be  approved':  a  mixed  creature  must  have  mixed 
affections,  and  can  love  only  wheare  he  finds  a  mind  of  such  excel- 
lency as  to  delight  his  understanding,  and  a  boddy  of  beauty  to  please 
his  senses :  and  the  mind  being  by  much  the  most  considerable  part 
in  us,  the  principal  care  is  for  the  pleasing  of  that ;  for  the  mind 
being  the  only  fixed  power  in  us,  fixed  affections  can  only  grow  from 
thence.  The  eyes  are  wandering,  the  senses  uncertaine,  the  desires 
that  proceed  from  them  must  be  soe  allsoe  ;  the  necessity  of  whieh 
appears  in  this :  every  thing  acts  according  to  a  principle  within  itself. 
An  AngeU  loves  spiritually  ;  a  beast,  that  is  all  flesh,  comprehends  not 
spiritual  things  any  more  then  an  AngeU  tasts  carnal  things,  and  a 
man  that  is  composed  of  reason  and  sense,  rationally  and  sensually 
both  t<^ther.  Besides,  every  agent  proposeth  to  itself  enjoyment 
of  good,  (that  is  pleasure)  for  all  th&t  is  good  is  pleasant,  and  nothing 
ought  to  please  but  that  which  is  good ;  that  is  good  only  that  satis- 
fyes  ;*  that  can  never  satisfye,  which  is  agreeable  only  to  one  part  of  a 
composed  creature.  The  soule  disdains  sensuall  pleasures  ;  the  senses 
tast  not  the  spiritual!,  so  that  to  please  both  the  object  must  be  such 
as  both  may  joyne  in  the  enjoyment. 

I  will  conclude  this  point  with  this  assertion ;  the  spiritual  affec- 
tions are  soe  cold  as  hardly  to  have  any  being;  sensuall  are  soe 
madde  as  to  be  unworthy  of  any  thing  that  pretends  to  a  reasonable 
soule ;  and  the  strong,  lasting,  high,  and  perfectly  humane  passions,  are 
only  those  which  proceed  from  the  admonition  of  an  excellent  mind 
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clothed  with  a  beautiful  boddy.  This  is  a  rare  jewell  well  set,  and  fit  to 
be  sought  after  with  all  the  powers  of  the  soule  and  boddy,  as  that  only 
which  can  content  both  with  the  fullest  and  most  absolute  happinesse 
that  our  natures  can  be  capable  of,^in  comparison  of  which  all  other 
worldly  pleasures  are  vaine  and  empty  shadows,  unworthy  of  being 
sought  with  intention  of  mind  or  enjoyed  with  any  satisfaction,  Happy 
therefore  is  he  who  hath  his  hopes  and  desires  crowned  with  successes 
or  that  in  the  search  of  them  being  denied  pleasure  in  life,  finds  ease 
and  rest  in  death. 

To  this  I  may  add,  that  every  thing  is  received  according  to  the 
measure  of  the  receiver,  and  every  man  loves  more  or  lesse  spiritu- 
ally or  sensually,  as  he  doth  more  approach  to  the  angelicall  or 
bestiall  nature ;  for  the  same  degrees  and  differences  that  are  in 
our  persons  are  allsoe  in  our  affections,  and  though  it  be  true  that 
some  love  as  sensually  as  beasts,  yet  will  it  not  follow  that  others 
attaine  to  the  spirittuality  of  Angels;  for  it  is  very  ordinary 
to  see  thoes  that  have  the  shapes  of  men  so  absolutely  corrupted 
with  vice,  that  they  seeme  to  have  no  soule,  or  so  much  as  serves 
them  instead  of  salt  only,  to  keep  them  from  corrupting  and  stinking ; 
but  the  other  sort  is  not  seene  amongst  men,  I  meane  thoes  of  angellicall 
perfections.  The  best  of  men  are  troubled  with  firailetyes  and  vices,  the 
worst  have  nothing  else ;  for  which  noe  other  reason  perhaps  can  be 
given,  then  that  it  soe  seemed  good  to  the  Divine  Wisdom :  unlesse  you 
will  take  this  for  one,  that  we  have  within  ourselves  a  power  of 
doing  or  being  ill,  but  that  our  recovery  from  that  condition  of  illnesse 
which  is  natural  to  us,  is  by  the  power  of  God  upon  our  harts,  whoe 
gives  his  graces  unto  such  men,  at  such  times,  and  in  such  pro* 
portion  as  he  pleaseth,  leaving  us  still  with  many  infirmityes,  that  we 
may  humble  ourselves,  and  acknowledging  Grod  to  be  the  Author  of  all 
good,  depend  upon  him  for  a  delivery  firom  all  interior  and  exterior  ills ; 
and  reserves  the  state  of  perfection  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  our 
happinesse,  when  we  come  to  that  of  immortality.  To  this  I  may 
adde  that  morally  vice  is  easy  and  naturall  to  us,  but  virtue  is  to  be 
understood  only  by  discourse,  and  practised  by  care ;  into  the  first 
every  foole  can  runne  blindfold,  the  other  is  only  the  work  of  an  ex- 
cellent spirit,  refined  by  great  maturity  and  strength  of  wisdome ;  to 
the  one  facility  invites,  from  the  other  difficulty  deters,  which  is  as 
much  more  eminent  in  the  one  then  the  other,  as  it  is  harder  for 
one  that  is  placed  in  the  middest  of  a  steepe  rock,  to  climbe  up  to  the 
•  top  thereof,  then  to  throw  himself  downe  to  the  bottome. 

The  next  point  is  to  shew  what  is  the  strength  and  power  of  this 
affection.  It  is  generally  concluded  by  all  to  be  the  strongest  of  all,  and 
besides  what  every  man  that  hath  tasted  of  it  finds  within  his  owne 
brest,  all  books  are  full  of  storyes  of  such  as  have  in  comparrison  of  the 
person  loved,  despised  all  worldly  things,  and  being  possessed  by 
that  passion,  bin  transported  to  actions  much  beyond  theire  ordinary 
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facultyes,  either  good  or  ill,  as  the  nature  of  the  persons  affection  or 
the  present  occasion  inclined  and  required.  But  all  that  is  alleaged  hj 
others  is  cold  and  weake  in  comparaison  of  what  thoes  find  within 
theire  owne  harts  whoe  have  bin  capable  of  this  best  and  noblest  of 
passions.  Theire  whole  mind  is  full  of  but  one  thought :  the  allurements 
of  the  world,  which  other  men  call  pleasures,  they  have  no  tast  of; 
the  businesse  is  tedious  and  insupportable';  theire  whole  care  and  in- 
dustry is  solely  imployed  in  serving  and  pleasing  the  beloved  person. 
They  are  strangers  to  feare,  joy,  greife,  hope,  anger,  but  such  as 
spring  from  love.  Theire  desires  are  most  intensively  placed 
upon  one  object,  which  by  a  strange  violence  transports  us  be- 
yond our  selves,  gives  courage  to  the  most  fearful!,  sharpens  the 
wit  of  the  most  simple,  gives  felicity  to  most  depraved  minds, 
constancy  to  the  most  unsettled,  and  of  itself  alone  hath  power  to 
draw  thoes  harts  which  have  received  it  to  acts  of  goodnesse,  honesty, 
virtue,  and  gallantry,  with  more  efficacy  then  all  the  most  exact 
examples  of  history,  and  precepts  of  phylosophy. 

The  reason  of  this  I  take  to  be,  that  love  for  its  end  proposeththe 
enjoyment  of  beauty;  beauty  consists  in  order,  harmony,  and  uni- 
formity, unto  which  all  ill  actions  have  an  absolute  contiariety,  hav- 
ing neither  rule,  order,  forme,  or  measure,  but  are  like  vice,  the 
spring  from  whence  they  flow,  full  of  confusednesse  and  deformity. 
Besides,  he  that  loves  desires  to  render  himself  acceptable  to  the 
person  loved,  which  being  full  of  virtuous  inclinations,  (or  at  least 
thought  to  be  soe  by  the  lover)  doth  abhorre  all  that  is  not  agree- 
able to  reason  and  goodnesse,  and  the  lover  finding  nothing  to  be 
pleasing  but  that  which  is  suitable  to  the  affections  of  the  object  of 
his  passion,  rejects  and  hates  all  depraved  desires  as  destructive  to  his 
chiefe  designe,  and  thearefore  with  an  active  eamestnesse  applyes  him- 
self to  correct  the  defects  of  his  owne  nature,  which  hath  produced 
more  excellent  actions  then  all  the  affections  in  the  world  put  to- 
gether; unlesse  I  am  mistaken  in  this,  that  it  is  not  love  that  makes 
them  virtuous,  but  being  virtuous  inclines  them  to  love. 

But  least  that  by  proposing  the  enjoyment  of  beauty  for  the 
end  of  love,  I  should  be  too  much  drowned  in  sensuallity,  I  must 
explain  myself  a  littell.  It  is  very  certaine  that  all  desire  is  for 
fruition ;  but  that  fruition  that  satisfyes  a  desire  must  be  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  desire  itself.  Sensuall  desires  are  satisfyed  with  sensuall 
froition,  spirituall  with  spirituall,  mixt  with  mixt ;  or  that  I  may 
not  trouble  myself  with  tearms,  I  may  in  one  word  comprehend  all, 
the  desire  of  a  lover  is  to  be  loved,  and  that  perfect  union  of  hearts 
is  the  perfection  of  lovers  happinesse ;  for  though  we  are  inclinable 
to  desire  the  senses  may  not  be  excluded,  [yet  having  the  prin- 
cipal end  of  ,our  desires,  wee  may  rest  fully  satisfied,  tho'  that 
in  some  particulars  wee  find  ourselves  crossed  by  fortune ;  for  he  can- 
not be  said  to' want  any  thing  that  is  made  one  with  the  person  that 
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is  full  of  all  excellencies.  Neither  is  it  extravagant  for  mee  whoe 
professe  love  to  beauty  to  be  contented  with  spirituall  fruition ;  for 
though  in  my  choice  I  aime  at  the  beauty  of  the  boddy,  it  is  princi- 
pally theareby  to  discover  the  beauty  of  the  mind ;  for  nature,  which 
delights  in  proportion,  suites  not  an  excellent  mind  with  a  deformed 
boddy,  nor  a  vicious  (that  is  deformed)  mind  in  a  beautifull  boddy. 
Nature's  works  are  not  like  hippocrites  or  sepulchers,  beautiful 
without  and  rottennesse  within.  It  weare  a  deceipt  to  cover  the 
wretdied  wickednesse  of  a  vicious  mind  with  thoes  glorious  orna- 
ments of  beauty  which  make  up  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity ; 
and  whereas  beauty,  which  is  the  greatest  excellency  of  things  created 
as  well  as  uncreated,  and  is  in  things  created  a  motive  to  ns  to 
admire  the  greatnesse  and  goodnesse  of  the  Creator,  if  it  did  palliate 
vice,  would  be  the  greatest  snare  to  us  that  is  imaginable,  and  instead 
of  delighting  in  the  outward  resemblance  of  Grod,  bring  us  to  worship 
the  Devill.  But  an  intention  to  deceave  our  weake  natures  cannot 
proceed  from  the  spirit  of  goodness :  that  is  a  diamond  set  in  gold, 
and  the  other  a  worthlesse  flint,  which  he  suffers  to  ly  in  the  dirt. 

That  is  truely  excellent,  which  Grod  hath  caused  to  shine  with  the 
glory  of  his  own  rayes ;  wheare  soever  theire  is  beauty  I  can  never 
doubt  of  goodnesse. 

Thoes  parts  of  the  sea  that  are  safe  have  calm  and  smoth  waters, 
but  wheare  dangerous  rocks  lye  at  the  bottome,  even  the  surface  is  per- 
petually rough  and  troubled.  It  is  true  that  not  only  age  impaires 
all  beautyes,  but  many  are  destroyed  by  accidents,  from  which  even 
the  most  excellent  are  not  exempted,  as  the  safest  parts  of  the  sea 
may  be  disturbed  and  ^troubled  with  storms ;  but  that  opposeth  not 
my  pourpose,  for  ayming  at  reall,  not  phantasticall  excellence,  I  look 
for  the  naturall,  not  the  accidentall  beauty  or  deformity,  and  will 
noe  more  grant  that  a  beautifull  face  can  by  the  small  pox  or  any 
other  accident  grow  deformed  to  one  that  knew  and  loved  it  before, 
then  that  a  deformed  can  change  its  nature  by  painting,  though  both 
will  deceave  any  eyes  that  have  not  excellent  facnltyes  of  decerning. 

Upon  all  which  it  will  appeare,  that  the  beautye  of  the  boddy 
gives  the  beginning  to  love,  but  that  after  the  image  thereof  is  graven 
upon  a  hart,  and  the  beautye  of  the  mind  discovered,  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  age,  or  any  naturall  or  accidentall  cause  to  roote  it  out 
or  deface  it ;  for  that  which  at  the  first  was  only  the  act  of  the 
fancy  by  the  help  of  the  eyes,  is  now  growne  to  be  the  act  of  the 
understanding  firmly  fixed  in  the  hart  and  mind,  which  being  the 
governing  power  in  man,  finding  its  owne  desires  satisfied  in  being 
loved,  finds  rest  within  itself;  and  though  theare  is  a  flame  remayning 
in  the  senses  which  mutiny  for  theare  part  alsoe  of  fruition,  they  are 
not  able  to  cause  any  great  disturbance  in  a  man  that  is  reasonable. 
But  if  the^  mind  faile  of  its  desire,  the  whole  frame  of  man  is  in  con- 
fusion, the  hart  is  rent  asunder  by  the  violence  of  passion,  and  theire 
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is  noe  power  left  to  appease  the  rage  of  the  senses.  This  extremity 
of  disorder  and  torment  deems  fabulous  to  thoes  that  have  not  felt  it 
within  themselves ;  every  one  is  apt  to  say,  if  he  cannot  obtain  the 
affections  of  one  person,  why  doth  he  not  apply  his  to  another  whoe 
is  more  kind  ?  But  they  littell  understand  love's  mistery  who  use 
theis  discourses,  for  noe  man  is  in  love  but  with  an  opinion  of  the 
excellency  of  the  beloved  person  above  all  others,  and  hath  absolutely 
resigned  his  hart  unto  hiivT  The  most  exact  beautyes  seeme  but  vaine 
sbaddowes^  the  excellentest  minds  but  imperfect  images  of  hir  perfec- 
tion; and  failing  of  his  desire  in  enjoying  hir  only  whoe  hath  the 
power  of  his  hart,  despieeth  all  things  else ;  and  being  despised  by 
her^  hates  all  that  himself  despiseth. 

And  that  which  fills  up  the  measure  of  the  rejected  lover'is 
torment^  is,  that  despaire  will  not  cure  it,  for  to  love  without  hope 
is  but  a  seeming  contradiction ;  for  though  hope  is  to  desire  as 
fewel  is  to  fire,  the  elementary  fire  bumes  without  the  fewel,  and 
passion  grounded  upon  confession  of  excellence  outlives  hope.  Or  if 
theaie  be  such  a  power  of  man  to  confine  his  desires  to  his  hope 
(which  I  betieve  only  in  thoes  that  are  weake,  faint,  and  grounded 
only  upon  some  trifling  convenience)  they  are  of  all  men  most  happy, 
theire  cahne  brests  are  free  from  disorder,  and  while  other  wretches 
are  in  trouble,  th6y  find  perfect  peace,  their  love  serves  only  to  pro- 
cure pleasure,  and  like  a  strong  well-tempered  stomach,  either  drawes 
iiouTi8bm.ent  out  of  whatsoever  it  receaves  or  casts  it  up ;  soe  they 
trye  all,  and  retaine  only  such  as  encrease  their  happinesse. 

Neverthelesse  a  true  and  perfect  lover  would  not  procure  his  owne 
rest,  by  defacing  the  beloved  image  which  with  soe  much  joye  he 
printed  in  his  owne  hart ;  but  I  think  this  part  of  discourse  is 
firivoulons  as  impossible,  and  that  same  image  doth  take  such  root, 
and  growes  soe  entirely  one  with  the  hart,  that  both  must  live  and 
die  together  without  possibility  of  separation.  At  least  with  me  I 
am  sure  it  is ;  my  passion  hath  made  itself  master  of  all  the  facultyes 
of  my  mind,  and  hath  destroyed  all  that  is  in  opposition  unto  it ; 
I  live  in  it,  and  by  it ;  it  is  all  that  I  am ;  take  away  that  and  I  am 
noikung.  I  can  neither  conforme  my  desires  to  my  hopes,  nor  raise 
my  hopes  to  my  desires ;  the  lownesse  and  meannesse  of  my  fortune 
and  person  forbids  me  to  hope ;  the  beautye  and  lovelinesse  of  the 
penoB  Whome  I  love  makes  my  desires  approach  as  neare  to  eternity, 
as  that  can  doe  which  is  seated  in  a  mortal  foundation.  My  con- 
stancy is  both  my  &ult  and  my  punishment ;  death  only  can  give 
me  a  dismission  fh>ni  either. 

Having  spoken  something  of  what  love  is,  and  of  the  effects  of  it, 
it  is  now  tinte  to  see  wheather  it  ought  to  be  reproved  or  commended, 
denied  the  entrance  into  harts,  turned  out,  or  embraced ;  or  rather  if 
I  had  observed  any  methode,  when  I  spoke  something  of  others  opinions 
upon'ityflhonld  have  finished  my  owne,  but  I  writiiig  only  to  day 
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that  which  I  shall  reade  the  next  week  or  moneth,  and  then  bume, 
having  noe  other  intention  but  to  ease  my  troubled  thoughts,  and  to 
attaine  to  the  knowledge  of  myself,  by  setting  downe  naifely  the 
true  state  of  my  mind,  I  littell  care  for  thoes  rules  which  are  necessary 
to  thoes  whoe  are  to  depend  on  others  judgements,  I  content  myself 
with  setting  downe  my  thoughts,  without  caring  for  rule  or  order,  as 
appears  by  breaking  and  returning  to  my  story ;  by  affirming  first 
that  one  of  the  principall  works  for  which  we  are  sent  into  this  world, 
is  to  admire  the  works  of  him  that  made  both  us  and  it ;  thoes  are 
the  most  excellent  that  are  the  most  beautifull  (for  beauty  is  the 
perfection  of  excellence)  and  thoes  works  of  nature  are  of  most  perfect 
beauty,  which  are  living,  and  of  the  living,  the  reasonable  only  can 
content  a  resonable  soule :  the  most  excellent  therefore  in  beauty  of 
reasonable  creatures,  doth  best  deserve  our  admiration,  and  theareby 
we  do  fulfill  a  great  part  of  the  end  for  which  we  were  created.  But 
whoe  can  admire  any  thing  without  desiring  the  fruition  of  it,  and 
that  desire  is  love. 

For  what  reason  can  be  imagined  for  the  difference  that  we  see 
in  persons,  (for  the  same  power  that  made  all  things  could  have  made 
all  alike  perfect)  but  to  make  theareby  a  difference  in  our  affections 
towards  them  ?  Why  are  some  made  glorious  in  beauty  but  to  draw 
the  affections  unto  them  ?  Why  others  cursed  with  deformity,  but 
to  give  the  greater  luster  unto  thoes  that  are  contrary  to  them,  or 
to  shew  the  illnesse  of  their  natures,  as  marks  that  men  should 
beware  of  them  ?  How  blind  a  sottishnesse  is  it,  not  to  see  and 
distinguish  of  beauty,  and  what  a  beastly  malice  is  it  not  to  love  that 
which  we  acknowledge  to  be  excellent !  The  glory  of  divine  rayes 
doe  appeare  in  faces,  but  much  more  in  minds ;  whoe  can  then  with- 
out barbarity  (I  think  I  may  say  impiety)  deny  to  suffer  himself  to 
be  ravished  with  the  admiration  of  such  an  excellence  of  a  created 
beauty,  as^  is  an  image  of  the  uncreated,  or  to  be  inflamed  with  the 
love  of  it,  and  the  desire  to  enjoy  it  ?  If  desires  weare  absolutely  sin- 
full,  they  had  never  bin  given  us ;  if  beauty  might  not  be  desired,  it 
had  never  been  created :  theare  is  noe  forbidden  fruite  out  of  Paradice. 
We  have  a  free  liberty  of  enjoying  all  that  is  good :  goodnesse  and  beauty 
axe  convertible  tearmes  and  indivisible  things,  and  they  are  happy 
that  attaine  unto  it :  they  that  are  wise  desire  that  which  is  best. 

But  some^wi]l  say,  we  ought  to  desire  even  the  best  things  with 
moderation,  which  love  destroyes :  Ah  I  let  that  extend  to  ordinary 
things — ^Desire  riches,  honours  and  the  like  coldly,  and  unpassion- 
ately :  they  cannot  content  the  mind,  thearefore  ought  not  to  posseese 
it,  but  wheare  beauty  of  mind  and  boddy  meet,  both  in  such  excellency 
as  leave  not  liberty  to  the  fancy  to  imagine  any  thing  more  perfect, 
whoe  can  attribute  too  much  either  to  it  or  the  Author,  since  that 
alone  is  able  fully  to  satisfy  aU  our  desires  ?  Worldly  things  doe 
often  cloy  us,  but  never  content  us.    Some  consist  wholly  in  contem- 
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platioB,  entertain  the  mind,  neglect  or  destroy  the  boddy ;  others  that 
satisfy  the  senses,  distast  the  mind,  perhaps  hurt  it :  but  such  of  our 
pleasures  have  their  worth  only  from  our  vanity ;  but  this,  a  Person 
soe  qualified  leaves  noe  part  of  us  unsatisfied,  nor  any  thing  in  relation 
to  this  world  to  be  wished  to  compleat  our  happinesse ;  weare  it  not 
then  much  better  to  use  that  prudence  by  which  they  pretend  to 
moderate  theire  afifections,  only  in  making  choice  of  such  a  person  to  be 
the  object  of  them,  as  may  absolutely  deserve  their  utmost  intentions  ? 

Brides  what  can  reasonably  be  brought  to  fortify  this  opinion, 
if  we  examine  what  men  have  bin  free  or  possessed  with  this  passion, 
we  shall  find  few  that  have  not  tasted  of  it,  unlesse  they  be  ordinary 
and  vulgar  spirits,  or  such  as  by  the  vanity  of  ambition  or  some 
other  furious  passion  or  vice  (which  love  abhorres)  transported  even 
unto  madnesse,  which  neverthelesse  hathe  not  defended  some  of  them 
from  being  made  slaves  to  Venus.  And  amongst  the  heathens, 
the  Poets  whoe  weare  theare  wisest  men,  and  in  their  fables  compre* 
hended  all  the  misteryes  of  phylosophy,  exempted  not  theire  gods 
from  this  passion.  And  amongst  Christians,  I  know  but  tow 
cautions  that  are  put  by  men  of  understanding,  which  are,  that 
love  to  the  creature  be  not  of  such  a  degree  as  to  take  us  from 
the  worship  and  love  of  Grod;  th'  other  that  we  defend  ourselves 
from  unlawfull  desires,  both  of  which  I  grant,  and  yet  have  as  much 
as  I  desire ;  for  that  same  love,  for  which  Grod  created  and  beauti- 
fied the  world,  is  the  only  means  for  us  to  retume  unto  him,  who 
is  the  fountain  of  our  being :  and  through  the  imperfections  of 
our  owne  natures  being  not  able  to  see  or  comprehend  his  great- 
nesse  and  goodnesse  otherwise  then  by  his  works,  must  make  us  from 
visible  things  to  raise  our  thoughts  up  to  him.  And  for  unlawful 
desires,  they  are  not  more  contrary  unto  religion  then  to  love,  which 
delights  only  in  beauty  and  virtue,  hates  the  deformity  of  vice,  and 
of  that  brutish  lust  which  distinguisheth  not  of  honour  or  justice. 
He  cannot  be  said  to  love  a  woman,  that  would  buy  his  owne  pleasure 
with  hir  dishonour  or  crime ;  he  only  loves  himself.  Besides,  the  love 
which  I  defend  being  in  a  great  degree  spirituall,  cannot  desire  any 
thing  that  is  vicious ;  vice  destroys  the  principall  object  of  love 
(which  is  the  mind)  and  the  benefite  that  is  reaped  by  such  plea- 
sures, can  only  satisfy  the  senses,  which  thearefore  love  not  only 
desires  not,  but  hates. 

But  the  greatest  reason  why  we  should  apply  ourselves  to  oppose 
the  birth  and  growth  of  this  passion,  is  the  infinite  paines  and  sorrowes 
that  it  causeth,  how  many  are  made  miserable  for  one  that  attaines  to 
happinesse  by  it ;  and  even  thoes  are  first  exposed  to  all  miseries 
before  they  obtaine  theare  desire.  And  truly  to  this  I  have  very 
littell  to  answeare ;  only  this,  that  as  love  is  the  cause  of  the  greatest 
iUs  that  men  suffer,  it  is  the  cause  alsoe  of  the  most  perfect  pleasures, 
consisting  only  in  extreams,  and  as  many  are  made  miserable  by 
Vol.  XV.— No.  83.  F 
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love,  none  are  made  happy  without  love.  It  is  the  most  active 
instrument  of  our  natures,  and  causeth  the  most  good  or  hurt  to  us. 
But  though  a  quiet  indifferent  state,  voide  of  great  griefes  or  joyes, 
weare  to  be  chosen  rather  then  this  slippery  precipice,  from  whence 
we  are  soe  likely  to  fall  into  misery,  discourses  upon  it  weare  vaine ; 
for  our  weak  reason,  which  should  be  our  guide,  is  carried  away 
captive  by  the  power  of  beauty  and  virtue,  against  which  blind- 
nesse  only  and  stupidity  are  able  to  make  any  defence.  . 

Theare  is  another  sort  of  people  whoe  are  great  pretenders  to 
wisdome,  whoe  say  that  the  objects  of  our  desires  should  be  such  as 
satisfy  the  mind,  and  that  if  any  such  can  be  found,  too  great  a 
valeu  cannot  be  put  upon  it,  but  deny  that  can  be  found  amongst 
women ;  they  are  only  light  creatures,  fit  to  satisfy  the  senses,  main- 
tain our  species,  and  quensh  our  naturall  desires,  and  have  not  such 
mindes  as  can  give  delight  to  a  wise  man. 

How  great  an  ignorance  is  this  !  Socrates  learnt  his  phylosophy 
from  Pictinna :  though  [shee  receaved  hir  first  principles  from  him, 
shee  grew  soe  excellent  as  to  be  able  to  teach  hir  master,  whoe  was 
able  to  teach  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  Pericles,  to  whome  all 
Greece  gave  the  preference  for  wisdome,  confessed  he  knew  nothing 
but  what  he  had  learnt  from  the  faire  Aspasia  ;  both  of  which  weare 
as  excellent  for  their  beauty  as  understanding :  and  whoe  is  it  that 
doth  not  know  that  every  age  hath  produced  some  very  excellent 
in  thoes  things  for  which  men  most  prize  themselves,  and  yet  theis 
grave  fooles  despise  them  ?■ 

It  is  true  that  weomen  have  not  thoes  helps  from  studdy  and  edu- 
cation as  men  have,  but  in  the  natural  powers  of  the  mindare  noe  ways 
inferior.  They  exempt  themselves  from  the  trouble  of  thoes  knotty 
sciences  that  serve  only  to  deceave  fooles,  which  furnish  the  tongue 
with  wordes,  but  tend  nothing  to  the  framing  of  the  understanding ; 
and  instead  of  this  they  have  a  pleasantnesse  of  wit  in  conversation 
very  much  beyond  men,  and  a  well  composednesse  of  judgment, 
which,  if  they  did  not  deserve  our  love,  would  move  our  envy :  and 
unto  whatsoever  they  apply  themselves,  either  learning,  businesse, 
domestick  or  publike  govemement,  shew  themselves  at  the  least  equall 
to  our  sex.  I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  except  military  business,  natu- 
rally disliking  any  thing  of  violence  amongst  them ;  but  even  in  that 
many  have  bin  excellent.  "^ 

But  above  all,  the  softnesse,  gentlenesse,  and  sweetnesse  that  is  in 
them,  doth  justly  move  our  love  and  admiration,  whereas  mens  minds 
are  as  ruggid  and  harsh  as  theire  faces ;  fit  for  boisterous  action  by 
the  strength  and  hardinesse  of  theire  boddyes,  but  incapable  of 
giving  pleasure :  and  even  in  that  quality  which  men  soe  much 
prize  in  tiiemselves,  which  is  courage,  how  many  of  them  hath 
been  faine  to  take  example  in  generous  and  bold  resolutions  from 
theire  wives,  daughters,  or  mistresses.    Epioharis  suffered  torture 
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better  than  any  of  forty  the  moet  eminent  senators  of  Borne, 
of  divers  kindred  of  the  chiefe  of  the  soldiery,  concealing  by  hir 
constancy  the  conspiracy  which  the  weaknesse  of  the  others  revealed. 
Seneca  was  glad  to  receave  encouragement  and  example  to  dye  from 
Paulina,  Petns  from  Airia  in  his  extremity,  and  the  famous  Brutus 
often  from  Porcia :  besides  infinite  number  of  exemples  of  virtue,  by 
which  that  sweet  sexe  sheweo  they  can,  when  it  is  needfull,  exceU 
OUTS  in  gallantry  as  well  as  beauty,  and  gives  us  sufficient  reason  to 
conclude  that  they  cannot  only  mitigate  the  troubles  of  our  life, 
which  wee  through  a  turbelent  illnesse  of  nature  create  to  one 
another,  bat  by  theire  examples  mollify  our  hardinesse  by  pleasfures 
we  receave  from  them,  recompense  the  mischief  our  harsh  tempers 
expose  us  xmto,  and  that  they  only  are  the  worthy  objects  of  our 
affections,  it  being  as  evident  that  we  owe  our  pleasures  to  them,  as 
our  birth;  they  are  only  to  ease  our  griefes  and  cares^  and  which 
is  more  beneficiall  unto  us,  soften  that  rigid  fiercenesse  of  mind 
which  is  our  crime  and  plague,  the  instruments  of  our  owne  and 
others  miseryes,  by  the  sweet  allurements  of  pleasure  that  we  receavtd 
from  them;  let  not  any  man  through  a  fond  and  impudent  pre- 
sumption in  his  owne  merit  despise  that  sex. 

¥i:xis. 


[The  fiimilj  of  Sidney  ia  described  as  being  of  rare  nobleness,  both  in  blood  and 
persoDal  distinction.  From  Brian  de  risle,  one  of  Ejng  John's  evil  coundllors, 
had  descended  the  title  of  de  I'lsle  through  the  illiistriouB  John  Talbot,  Earl  of 
Shiewsbory,  and  thence  in  the  female  line  by  the  Greys  of  Grol^  and  the  Dudleys 
of  eTil  memory  to  John  Earl  of  Northumberland,  father  of  the  ill-etarred  Lord 
Qnilfocd  Dudley,  husband  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  of  Robert  the  &voarite 
of  ^Qizabeih,  created  by  her  Earl  of  Leicester.  He  [died  without  acknowledged 
Intimate  issue.  The  Earldom  of  Leicester  was  revived  in  the  line  of  the  Sidneys^ 
the  first  of  whom  came  with  Henry  the  Second  from  Anjou,  and  whose  d^ 
tinction  before  their  ennobling  had  culminated  in  Sir  William  Sidney,  a  famous 
knight  and  commander  under  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  tutor,  chamberlain,  and  stewaid 
of  the  bousdiold  to  Edward  the  Sixth  from  his  birth  to  his  eorronation.  His 
son,  Hairy  Sidney,  was  brought  np  as  companion  of  the  young  King,  who  died 
in  his  arms.  He  was  reputed  at  the  King's  acoession,  'for  his  virtues,  fine  com- 
position of  body,  gallantry  and  liveliness  of  sinrit,  the  completest  young  gentleman 
of  the  Court.'  He  married  Lady  Mary  Dudley,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Earl  of 
Warwidi,  afterwards  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

But  for  all  his  services — and  no  statesman  and  soldier  of  the  glorious  reign  of 
Eliiabeth  performed  worthier  for  the  Queen  and  country— Sir  Henry  Sidney,  the 
greatest,  wisest,  and  justest  Lord  Deputy  Lieland  ever  had^before  or  since,  died  & 
knight.  His  eldest  son  was  the  star  of  chivalry,  tihe  paragon  of  courtesy,  and 
all  TirtiiBB  and  aooompUshments — Sir  Philip*Sidney,  who^  while  serving  under  his 
unvoHhy  unde,  the  Queen's  favourite,  died  of  his  wounds  received  in  the  battle 
of  Zdtphen  on  the  16th  of  October  1586.  The  cmly  daughter  who  sunived  him 
vTBs  Mary,  married  to  Henry  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  whom  her  brother  dedicated 
hJB  Afcadia^  and  on  whom  Ben  Jonson  wrote' his  fomous  epitaph : — 

f2' 
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Underneath  this  sable  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother; 
Death,  ere  thou  hast  killed  another 
Fair  and  leam*d  and  good  as  she, 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 

Sir  Henry  died  in  the  same  year  as  his  most  famous  son  Philip,  on  the  6th.  of 
May  1586,  and  his  wife, '  of  great  nobility  and  large  ingenuous  spirit/  only  sur- 
vived him  till  the  11th  of  August  following.  On  the  death  of  father  and  brotlier, 
the  honours  of  Warwick  and  Leicester  centred  in  Robert  Sidney,  Sir  Henry's 
second  son,  most  worthy  of  such  parentage.  He  fought  in  the  battle  in  which  liis 
brother  fell,  and  with  such  bravery  that  he  was  knighted  on  the  field.  He  shared 
with  Sir  Francis  Yere  the  glory  of  commanding  the  English  auxiliaries  sent  in 
1597  to  aid  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau  against  the  Spaniards.  He  was  the  close 
friend  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  of  all 
soverdgns  the  hest  served,  yet  the  most  niggard  of  honours,  except  to  lier 
favourites,  and  to  them  the  most  profuse  of  favours  to  the  most  unworthy.  Sir 
Bobert  Sidney,  like  his  father,  never  rose  beyond  knighthood,  but  after  James's 
accession  honours  were  showered  upon  him;  he  was  created  Baron  Sidney  of 
Penshurst  in  May  1603,  Viscount  de  Plsle  three  years  later,  Knight  of  the  Garter 
in  1616,  and  two  years  after  Earl  of  Leicester.  The  first  Earl  Bobert  married 
Barbara  Gammage,  heiress  of  John  Gammage  of  Coitty,  Bhogied  and  Llanvihangel 
in  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  in  whose  veins  met  the  blood  of  one  of  the  Norman 
followers  of  the  Conqueror  and  the  princes  of  Glamorgan.  She  was  the  mother  of 
the  builder  of  the  house  in  Leicester  Pields. 

Up  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Sidneys,  like  most  of  the  nobility,  had  lived  in 
the  City.  Sidney  House  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  Old  Bailey ;  but  Sir  H^ury 
occupied  Baynard's  Castle,  where  his  first  son  died,  and  where  Bobert  was  bom. 
Bobert  Sidney  approved  himself  worthy  of  a  name  so  singularly  illustrious  by  the 
-virtues  and  distinctions  of  those  who  have  borne  it.  A  student  of  exemplary 
diligence  at  Oxford,  he  was  as  exemplary  a  soldier  under  his  father  at  Flushing. 
In  1616  he  was  made  a  Enight  of  the  Bath,  and  as  Viscount  de  lisle  he  sat  in  the 
Parliaments  of  the  18th  and  21st  of  James  and  the  1st  of  Charles.  In  1618  he 
married  Dorothy  Percy,  eldest  daughter  of  that  eccentric  but  stately  and  studious 
Peer,  Henry,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  during  his  fifteen  years'  confinement  in 
the  Tower,  imder  James's  groundless  suspicion  of  complicity  in  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  shared  the  prison-studies  of  Baleigh  and  of  his  friend  and  travelling  com- 
panion, Harriot,  the  naturalist,  and  Hughes  and  Warner,  the  mathematidans, 
popularly  known  as  'the  Duke's  three  Magi,'  just  as  he  was  as  'Henry  the 
Wizard.'  He  had  been  the  fellownaoldier  of  Sir  Bobert  and  Philip  Sidney  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  the  union  of  his  eldest  daughter  to  a  friend  so  worthy  and  noble 
must  have  been  as  great  a  satisfaction  to  him  as  the  secret  marriage  of  his  yoimger 
and  lighter-minded  Lucy  to  James  Hay,  Lord  Viscount  Doncaster,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Carlisle  (one  of  James's'  minions,  though  one  of  the  least  worthless),  was  a 
mortification.  The  sisters  loved  each  other,  though  the  Lady  Dorothy  was  in- 
comparably the  nobler  and  purer  of  the  two.  But  the  sisters'  husbands  never  were 
and  never  could  have  been  friends. 

With  his  wife's  brother  Algernon,  afterwards  the  tenth  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
whom  Clarendon  calls  the  greatest  and  proudest  peer  of  his  time,  Lord  Leicester 
lived  on  terms  of  lifelong  intimacy  and  affection.  Through  the  two  troubled  Par- 
liaments of  1621  and  1624,  wherein  was  foreshadowed  the  collision  of  parliamentary 
power  and  royal  prerogative  which  in  the  next  reign  led  to  dvil  war  and  the 
scaffold  of  Whitehall,  he  steered  that  middle  course  which  commended  itself  to 
his  clear  calm  judgment.  His  temperament  was  cautious  to  a  fault.  Lord  Claren- 
don, after  admitting  his  great  parts  and  his  honour  and  fidelity  to  the  King,  repie- 
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sentB  lum  as  rather  a  speculative  than  a  practical  man,  who  expected  a  greater 
oertitade  in  the  consultation  of  business  than  the  business  of  this  world  is  capable 
of,  and  complains  of  the  staggering  and  irresolution  of  his  nature.  In  truth  his 
reason,  like  that  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  was  altogether 
on  the  mde  of  law,  and  Parliament  as  the  framer  of  law,  against  prerogatiye  and 
the  King  as  its  interpreter,  though  his  aversion  to  extremes  in  men  and  measures, 
and  his  love  of  retirement  and  study,  prevented  him  from  asserting  his  principles 
with  the  same  distinctnesB,  and  carrying  them  out  in  practice  with  the  same  deter- 
mination, as  Northumberland. 

In  16S2  Lord  Leicester  (who  had  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1620)  was  appointed 
ambftssador  extrsordinaiy  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  in  which  mission  James 
Howell  was  his  secretary.  Its  object  was  partly  ceremonial,  to  condole  with  the 
King  of  Denmark  and  the  Princes  of  Holstein  on  the  death  of  Sophia,  Queen 
Dowager  of  Denmark  and  mother  of  Anne,  Queen  of  James  the  First  But  the 
ambassador  was  charged  besides  to  look  after  the  interest  of  King  Charles  and  Ms 
soster  Elizabeth  and  wife  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  in  the  Queen  Dowager's  dowry,  ac- 
cumulations  of  which  were  reputed  to  have  made  her,  says  Howell,  the  richest  Queen 
in  Christendom.  He  embarked  at  Margate  on  board  one  of  his  Majesty's  ships 
commanded  by  Sir  John  Penington,  in  October,  taking  with  him  his  two  eldest 
hoys  Philip  and  Algernon,  lads  of  ten  and  twelve.  His  design  was  to  train  these 
boys  early  to  the  knowledge  of  men,  of  business,  and  of  foreign  languages  and 
countries. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Algernon  Sidney  was  educated  under  the  watchful  in- 
spection of  his  father,  who  took  him  with  him  in  his  embassies,  to  Denmark  in 
I6S2,  and  to  France  in  1636.  When  Lord  Leicester  was  appointed  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  he  gave  his  son  Algernon  a  commission  in  his  own  regiment  of 
horse,  and  on  several  occasions  he  proved  that  he  possessed  all  the  courage  and 
gaUantry  of  his  race.  When  the  war  broke  out  between  the  King  and  the  Parlia- 
ment in  1643,  Algernon  and  his  brother  returned  to  England,  and  they  were 
ordered  to  join  the  King  at  Oxford,  but  the  Parliament,  having  had  information  of 
this,  sent  to  intercept  them  on  their  landing,  and  placed  them  under  guard.  The 
King,  who  supposed  this  step  had  been  taken  through  their  own  connivance,  was 
mudi  offended',  and  the  event  seemed  to  prove  that  his  suspicions  were  just,  for 
they  both  joined  the  army  of  the  Parliament.  In  1644,  Algernon  was  appointed 
by  the  Earl  of  Manchester  to  the  command  of  a  troop  of  horse  in  his  own  regiment ; 
and  in  the  following  year  Fairfax  promoted  him  to  the  colonelcy  of  a  regiment  of 
horse,  with  whom  he  was  in  several  actions,  and  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Chichester.  In  1646  his  brother  being  appointed  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces  in  Ireland,  he  accompanied  him  thither  and  was'made  Lieu- 
tenant-General  of  Cavalry  and  Governor  of  Dublin.  When  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  was  formed  in  1648  for  the  trial  of  the  King,  he  was  nominated  a  member ; 
it  is  certain,  however,  that  he  was  not  present  either  when  sentence  was  pronounced, 
or  the  warrant  for  its  execution  signed. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Protectorate,  from  being  a  zealous  republican  he 
became  a  violent  enemy  to  Cromwell  after  he  had  made  himself  Protector,  and  he 
therefore  retired  from  public  affairs,  and  it  was  then  in  his  quiet  retreat  in  Leicester 
House,  Leicester  Square,  that  he  wrote  his  Treatise  on  Love  above  given. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  this  noble  and  chivalrous  lover  was  true  and 
constant  to  the  last ! 

Some  years  after  writing  this  Treatise  on  Love,  in  1659,  he  was  appointed  with 
Sir  Robert  Honeywood  and  Bulstrode  Whitelocke  Commissioners  to  the  Sound  to 
mediate  a  peace  between  the  Kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark. 

While  he  was  at  the  Court  of  Denmark  M.  Terlon,  the  French  ambassador,  had 
the  confidence  to  tear  out  of  the  University  album  this  verse  which  the  Colonel 
when  it  was  presented  to  him  had  written : — 
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Manxis  haec  inixnica  tyraxmis 
Ense  petit  placidam  sub  libertate  quietem. 

Lord  Moleswortb,  who  relnteB  this  in  his  pteface  to  his  spirited  account  of 
Denmark,  observes  that,  though  M.  Terlon  understood  not »  word  of  Latin,  he  was 
told  by  others  the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  which  he  considered  as'a  libel  on  the 
French  GoTernment,  and  upon  such  as  was  then  setting  up  in  Denmark  l^  French 
assbtanoe  and  example. 

Algernon  about  this  time  published  those  Dueounei  on  Ocvemment  which  have 
formed  the  fayourite  code  of  the  repuhlican  party  in  all  ages  since. 

When  Hichard  Oromwril  had  resigned  his  protectorship  and  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment was  restored,  and  government  without  King  or  Lords,  Sidney  became  one  of 
the  Council  of  State,  and  was  sent  to  Denmark.  At  the  Bestoration  he  would  not 
personally  accept  of  the  oblivion  and  indemnity  generally  granted  to  the  whole 
iMLtion,  but  continued  abroad  until  1677,  when  his  father  died.  He  then  returned 
"to  England,  and  obtained  from  the  King  a  particular  pardon  upon  particular  pro- 
mises of  constant  and  quiet  obedience  for  the  future. 

We  cannot  be  surprised,  however,  that  a  man  of  so  noble  and  infleodUe  a 
-character  should  be  such  a  standing  reproach  to  the  most  profligate  King  and  Court 
that  ever  disgraced  this  country,  that  he  must  be  got  rid  of,  and  accordingly  in 
1683  he  was  accused  of  being  concerned  in  the  Rye-house  Plot ;  and  after  Lord 
KuaseU  had  been  examined  he  was  next  brought  before  the  King  and  CoundL 

He  said  that  he  would]  make  the  best  defence  he  could,  if  they  had  any  proof 
against  him,  but  would  not  fortify  their  evidence  by  anything  he  should  say,  bo 
that  the  examination  was  very  short.  He  was  arraigned  for  high  treason  before 
the  bloodthirsty  Jefireys,  and  was  found  guilty  by  a  packed  jury.  After  his  con- 
viction he  sent  to  the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  who  was  his  nephew  by  marriage,  a  paptt 
to  be  laid  before  the  King,  containing  the  main  points  of  his  defence ;  upon  which 
he  appealed  to  the  King  and  desired  he  would  review  the  whole  matter,  but  this 
had  no  other  effect,  except  only  to  respite  his  execution  for  three  weeks.  When 
the  warrant  for  his  execution  was  brought,  he  told  the  sherifi  that  he  would 
not  expostulate  anything  on  his  own  account,  for  the  world  was  notiiing  to  him; 
but  he  desired  it  might  be  considered  how  guilty  they  were  of  his  blood,  who  had 
not  returned  a  fair  jury,  but  one  packed  and  as  directed  by  the  King's  solicitor. 

He  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  where  he  delivered  a  written  paper  to  the 
sheriff,  on  the  7th  of  December  1683,  but  his  attainder  was  reversed  in  the  first 
year  of  William  and  Mary.  Hume  admits  that  '  the  execution  of  Sidney  ia 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  blemishes  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  and 
that  the  evidence  against  him  was  not  legal.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Charles 
was  determined  to  get  rid  of  a  man  of  whom  Burnet  says, '  He  was  stiff  to  all 
republican  principles ;  and  such  an  enemy  to  everything  that  looked  like  monarchy, 
that  he  set  himself  in  opposition  to  Cromwell  when  he  was  made  Protector.  lie 
had  studied  the  history  of  government  in  all  ite  branches  beyond  any  man  I  ever 
knew.' 

He  left  behind  him  the  DiKourses  upon  Oovemment,  the  first  edition  of  which  was 
in  1698,  the  second  in  1704  folio.  To  the  second  was  added  the  paper  he  delivered 
to  the  sheriff  immediately  before  his  death,  with  an  alphabetical  table.  They 
also  formed  one  of  the  publications  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hollis  in  favour  of  republicanism 
in  1763,  4to,  with  a  life  in  which  the  writer  or  writers  declare  that  *  they  cannot 
wish  a  greater  or  more  extensive  blessing  to  the  world  than  that  it  may  be  every- 
where read,  and  its  principles  universally  received  and  propagated.' 

JiXEB  P.  Let,  M.A.  Cantab.] 
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(Concluded.) 

AiZKE  the  lost  battle  of  Municipal  Seform,  there  was  a  change  of 
administration;  and  Sir  Bobert  Peel^who  had  long  controlled  the 
policy  of  Lord  John  Bussell  from  the  left  hand  of  the  Chair,  under- 
took the  direct  responsibility  of  governing.  He  began  by  the  tra^ 
ditional  expedient  of  repression.  It  was  the  era  of  monster  meetings 
and  the  memorable  Bepeal  Agitation  of  1843.  One  of  O'Connell's 
meetings  was  prohibited  by  proclamation,  and  he  and  half-a-dozen  of 
his  political  associates  were  prosecuted  for  a  conspiracy  to  excite 
disaffection  in  the  army  and  to  intimidate  the  Legislature.  In 
truth,  O'Connell  no  more  designed  to  create  disaffection  in  the  army, 
in  any  dangerous  sense,  than  to  commit  highway  robbery ;  and  what 
was  called  intimidation  of  the  Legislature  was  the  ordinary  constitu- 
tional method  of  promoting  a  public  cause — the  identical  method  by 
which  an  English  Beform  Bill  had  been  carried  a  dozen  years  before. 
But  i3i<t  Irish  law  officers,  by  devices  with  which  they  were  long 
familiar,  obtained  a  verdict  for  the  Crown,  and  the  convicted  con- 
spirators were  sent  to  gaol  before  a  writ  of  error  which  they  sued  out 
could  be  heard. 

When  it  was  heard,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners  laid  bare  a 
strange  spectacle.  The  imputed  offence  was  not  legally  charged 
in  the  indictment,  which  was  strained  from  its  natural  sense; 
and  certain  of  the  counts  were  bad,  in  the  language  of  pleading, 
either  for  generality  or  duplicity.  The  jury  was  not  a  legal  jury  of 
the  country,  but  was  taken  from  a  jurors'  book  which  had  been 
tampered  with  to  the  extent  of  secretly  abstracting  over  sixty  names. 
The  verdict  was  not  a  legal  verdict,  inasmuch  as  the  jury  were  sworn 
to  try  one  issue,  and  they  had  found  on  no  less  than  three  distinct 
is&ues.  The  judgment  of  the  Court  was  unlawful,  for  the  traversers 
were  sentenced  for  offences  of  which  they  were  not  legally  convicted. 
And  the  charge  of  the  Chief  Justice  had  been  a  public  scandal.  The 
proceedings  in  the  Irish  Court  were  peremptorily  overruled,  and  the 
gentlemen,  who  had  been  unlawfully  imprisoned  for  three  months,  set 
at  liberty.  This  exposure  greatly  moved  public  opinion,  and,  what 
was  more  material,  touched  deeply  the  judgment  and  conscience  of 
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the  Minister.  He  was  then  entering  on  the  second  period  of  hi& 
public  career,  in  which,  from  an  adroit  party  leader,  he  aimed  to 
become  a  national  statesman.  He  turned  his  defeat  in  the  Irigh 
trials  into  a  victory  by  courage  and  magnanimity.  He  broke  abruptly 
with  the  past,  and  in  lieu  of  repression  determined  to  have  recourse 
to  large  measures  of  concession.  He  took  Parliament  into  his  confi- 
dence with  unaccustomed  firankness,  and  announced  as  a  new  depar- 
ture the  principle  which  is  supposed  to  have  sioce  governed  legislation 
for  Ireland.  ^  You  must  break  up  the  formidable  conspiracy  which 
exists  against  the  British  Crovemment  and  the  British  connection,' 
he  said.  ^  I  do  not  believe  you  can  break  it  up  by  force,  but  you 
may  break  it  up  by  acting  in  a  spirit  of  kindness,  forbearance,  and 
generosity.'  His  first  measure  was  a  bill  to  endow  Maynooth  College 
for  the  education  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  The  grant  for  this  purpose, 
which  was  the  subject  of  an  annual  melee  in  Parliament,  he  proposed 
to  withdraw  from  debate  by  making  it  a  permanent  appropriation, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  it  from  9,0002.  to  26,OOOZ.  a  year. 
Five  or  six  hundred  pounds  a  month  was  not  an  extravagant  allow- 
ance for  the  payment  of  professors  and  the  maintenance  of  students 
destined  to  instruct  seven  millions  of  the  people,  in  a  country  where 
the  clergy  of  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  Church  of 
England  Protestants  had  a  university  with  munificent  endowments 
derived  from  the  confiscation  of  Catholic  property.  But  the  people 
of  England  did  not  share  the  Minister's  desire  to  exhibit '  kindness, 
forbearance,  and  generosity.'  The  proposal  was  met  with  a  howl  of 
execration.  The  Corporation  of  London  and  three  thousand  other 
cities,  towns,  or  parishes  in  England  petitioned  against  it.  Peel  was 
denounced  as  a  new  Judas  Iscariot ;  and  the  minority  who  mono- 
polised all  public  advantages  in  Ireland,  threatened  him,  through 
their  press  and  their  spokesmen,  that  they  would  become  Repealers  if 
a  religion  antagonistic  to  that  of  the  State  were  endowed.  He  per- 
sisted with  admirable  courage,  and  carried  into  law  a  measure 
entirely  fair  and  just  within  the  narrow  scope  of  its  operation.  The 
length  it  went  was  to  grant  annually  for  the  education  of  the  clergy 
of  the  majority  less  than  one-thirtieth  part  of  what  was  provided  for 
the  education  and  support  of  the  clergy  of  the  minority.  Taking 
the  relative  numbers  of  the  two  classes  into  account,  the  dispro- 
portion almost  evades  arithmetic.  But  it  was  a  genuine  boon,  and 
was  received  with  thanks  and  gratitude. 

His  second  measure  was  one  to  establish  Colleges  for  the  education 
of  the  middle  class  on  principles  of  perfect  religious  equality.  I  am 
persuaded  that  it  was  as  honest  and  generous  in  design  as  the  May- 
nooth Act,  though  it  was  marred  by  some  serious  blemishes.  But 
it  met  a  widely  different  reception.  O'Connell  and  his  favourite 
son  took  a  decided  stand  against  it ;  while  the  Young  Irelanders,  a 
moiety  of  the  Catholic  bishops,  and  the  educated  class  almost  without 
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exception  warmly  supported  it.  The  blemishes  might  have  been 
lemoved^  it  might  have  been  made  a  measure  of  unmixed  benefit, 
and  two  generations  of  young  Irishmen,  who  have  since  fought  the 
battle  of  life  at  a  fatal  disadvantage,  might  have  been  adequately 
taught  and  trained  under  it.  But  angry  passions  sprang  up,  party 
intrigue  intervened  (for  there  were  Whigs  jealous  of  Peel's  success  in 
conciliating  Ireland),  and  in  the  end  a  great  design  was  rendered 
abortive.  There  were  faults  on  all  sides,  but  the  balance  of  them,  it 
is  only  just  to  admit,  was  not  chargeable  on  Sir  Bobert  Peel. 

TTia  third  proposal  was  a  Land  Bill,  introduced  by  Lord  Stanley, 
then  a  great  Irish  proprietor.  But  the  principles  of  agrarian  reform 
were  stUl  imperfectly  understood,  and  it  was  in  effect  quite  worth- 
less. It  did  not  recognise  existing  improvements,  which  had  cost 
the  tenants  untold  millions;  the  compensation  to  be  granted  for 
future  improvements  applied  to  drains  and  farm  buildings  exclusively, 
and  was  claimable  only  in  case  of  ejectment ;  and,  what  was  worse,  it 
abolished  by  inference  the  tenant-right  of  the  North.  The  scheme 
proved  on  scrutiny  to  be  so  futile,  except  where  it  was  mischievous, 
that  it  was  laughed  out  of  Parliament. 

The  next  measure  was  not  free  from  that  adroit  plausibility  which 
is  charged,  with  justice  I  think,  on  his  early  career.  If  ever  there 
was  a  catastrophe  which  appealed  to  the  highest  instincts  of  states- 
mansliip,  and  touched  the  deepest  springs  of  human  sympathy,  it 
was  the  famine  which  declared  itself  in  Ireland  in  the  autumn  of  1845. 
The  bulk  of  the  nation  was  threatened  with  destruction  by  the  failure  of 
their  ordinary  food — and  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  for  they  had  been 
kept  habitually  on  the  verge  of  famine  by  a  shameful  agrarian  code, 
which  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  to  have  been  steeped  in 
their  blood ;  and  now  the  Parliament  and  Government,  which  were 
responsible  for  their  condition,  had  to  consider  how  they  could  be 
fenced  from  complete  ruin.  What  ought  to  have  been  done  under 
the  circumstances  ?  The  same  danger  in  a  far  less  degree  threat- 
ened other  nations  in  Europe,  and  they  adopted  a  natural  and  obvious 
remedy ;  they  forbade  the  export  of  cereals  from  the  country.  Ireland 
is  a  granary ;  notwithstanding  the  potato  blight,  it  produced  much 
more  than  sufficient  food  for  the  entire  population.  The  cereal  crop 
had  never  been  more  abundant,  and  the  remedy  adopted  in  Hungary, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  would  have  made  a  famine  impossible. 
Such  a  precaution  was  nowhere  so  necessary  as  in  Ireland,  for  in 
Ireland  alone  the  landed  proprietors  were  sweeping  the  com  and 
cattle  out  of  the  island  by  every  port,  to  make  sure  of  their  rents  at 
any  risk  to  the  lives  of  the  people.  The  case  of  England  was  quite 
different.  There  the  industrious  classes  did  not  live  on  potatoes,  and 
the  blight  scarcely  affected  them  at  all ;  but  the  island  does  not 
grow  wheat  enough  for  half  the  population,  and  they  have  to  depend 
largely  on  foreign  supplies.     Sir  Robert  Peel  by  this  time  had  arrived 
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at  the  conviction  that  the  artificial  system  of  keeping  up  the  price 
of  com  for  the  benefit  of  landowners  which  then  existed,  and  of  whieh 
he  had  been  the  most  skilful  defender,  was  unjust  to  a  manufacturiag; 
country,  and  he  made  the  Irish  Famine  the  occasion  and  pretence 
of  repealing  the  Com  Laws.    Ireland  did  not  want  the  remedy  of 
letting  in  foreign  com,  since  there  was  com  enough  and  to  spare  at 
home,  and  the  device  did  not  prove  a  remedy,  for  the  people  perished 
6f  starvation  notwithstanding  the  opening  of  the  ports ;  but  it  con- 
ferred a  substantial  benefit  on  England.     Suppose  in  the  Laticadure 
famine  of  later  times,  which  arose  firom  the  want  of  American  cotton 
to  keep  the  artisans  employed,  some  statesman,  anxious  lest  the 
supply  of  calico  should  fall  short  in  London,  had  proposed  as  a  boon 
to  the  manufiEicturing  districts  the  importation  of  shirting  and  sheets 
ing  from  Belgium,  he  would  have  rivalled  the  policy  of  repealing  the 
Com  Laws  as  a  remedy  for  the  Irish  calamity.    The  people  knew 
that  their  lives  were  at  stake^  and  when  no  intelligible  relief  was 
promised,  agrarian  disturbances  and  agrarian  crimes  increased  alarm- 
ingly.    The  Government  met  them  as  they  were  often  met  before, 
and  have  often  been  met  since.     The  establishment  of  Free  Trade 
was  accompanied  by  a  Coercion  Bill  for  the  pimishment  of  those  who 
thought  the  remedy  preposterously  insufficient.     Lord  John  Rujsaell, 
who  had  welcomed  the  Coercion  Bill  on  its  introduction,  and  the  Protec- 
tionists, under  Lord  Creorge  Bentinck  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  professed 
themselves  ready  to  support  it  if  it  were  only  pressed  on  before  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  united  with  the  handful  of  Irish  mezhbers 
who  were  defending  the  liberty  of  their  country,  and  the  measure  was 
rejected  on  its  second  reading.    The  Ministry  retired,  and  the  career  of 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  was  brought  to  a  premature  close.     Had  he  remained 
in  office  till  his  Free  Trade  panacea  failed,  his  provident  and  practical 
intellect  would  probably  have  discovered  some  more  effectual  remedy ; 
but  he  fell  before  a  conspiracy  of  greed  and  vengeance,  and  a  crisis 
among  the  gravest  crises  in  human  history  was  abandoned  for  guid- 
ance to  the  purblind  eyes  of  insincerity  and  imbecility.     One  of  his 
last  acts  was  to  lay  down  in  specific  terms  the  principle  which  he 
believed  ought  to  govern,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  since 
governed,  legislation  between  the  two  islands. 

Before  retiring  from  office,  he  renewed  his  declaration  that  there  ought  to  be 
complete  equality  of  civil  and  political  rights  hetween  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
80  that  no  one  should  be  at  liberty  to  say  a  different  rule  existed  in  the  two 
countries.  In  public  employments,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  fayour  of  the 
Grown  should  be  bestowed  without  reference  to  religious  distinctions.  He  admitted 
that  the  tenure  of  land,  and  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland,  re- 
quired inmiediate  consideration,  and  he  had  already  broken  completely  with  Pro- 
testant ascendency.  He  rebuked  the  bigots  in  Parliament,  by  reminding  them 
that  when  England  wanted  a  station  in  the  Mediterranean  she  undertook  to 
support  the  Gatholic  religion  in  Malta  in  order  to  obtain  it;  that  when  she  wanted 
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Ganada  she  embodied  a  similar  condition  in  the  capittdation  of  that  province ;  and 
that  if  the  wanted  Ireland,  she  could  not  afford  to  adopt  a  more  rigorous  Puritanism 
in  that  country. 

To  write  the  histoij  of  the  famine  is  not  possible  here — thou- 
aands  and  tans  of  thousands,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  innocent 
men  and  women  perished  in  it ;  it  killed  more  human  beings  than 
all  the  French  Bevoiutions  from  the  Jacobins  to  the  Communists ; 
more  than  England  lost  in  any  of  the  wars  in  which  she  engaged 
from  the  battle  of  Hastings  till  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  I  have 
written  the  tragic  story  elsewhere  for  those  who  care  to  read  it ;  here 
our  business  is  to  take  a  hasty  glance  at  the  defensive  or  remedial 
measures  by  which  the  calamity  was  encountered  by  the  Whig 
Government.     For  this  is  the  history  of  half  a  century ;  of  boons. 

It  is  right  on  the  threshold  to  say  that  munificent  aid  came  from 
individuals  and  sections  of  the  English  people.  The  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists forgot  their  prejudice  against  Irish  Papists,  and  subscribed 
SfiOOL  I  the  Uniyersities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  gave  4,0002.  each ; 
banks  and  public  companies  and  several  great  nobles  contributed 
liberally ;  and  the  Society  of  Friends  collected  nearly  50,000^.,  and 
expended  it  by  their  own  agents  in  considerate  and  organised  relief. 
But  the  Govemmenti  who  could  not  with  impunity  have  allowed  one 
parish  to  be  destroyed  by  famine  in  England,  adopted  a  policy  which 
it  is  difficult  to  review  even  at  this  time  of  day  with  tranquil  pulse. 

They  were  exhorted  to  forbid  the  exportation  of  food  from  Ireland 
till  the  safety  of  the  people  was  provided  for.  But  the  food  exported 
was  carried  to  England,  where  it  furnished  a  cheap  and  convenient 
sopply,  and  they  flatly  refused.  Young  England  was  then  in  its 
generous  youth,  and  Lord  John  Manners  reminded  Parliament  that 
it  was  not  England  alone  that  reaped  the  benefit — ^within  ten  days 
firom  the  time  he  spoke  there  were  seven-and-twenty  vessels  in  the 
Seine  loaded  with  com  from  Ireland;  and  he  advised  that  the 
remedy  which  other  European  nations  had  employed,  shutting  the 
ports,  should  be  tried.     But  his  proposal  met  with  no  response. 

They  were  besought  as  an  alternative  to  purchase  food  in  the 
great  grain  markets  of  the  world,  and  establish  granaries,  as  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  and  Switzerland  had  done ;  but  Lord  John  Bussell 
announced  that  he  would  not  interfere  with  private  enterprise,  or 
disturb  the  ordinary  course  of  trade ;  and  in  the  end  supplies  bought 
from  com  merchants  in  London,  who  made  immense  fortunes  out  of 
the  traffic,  cost  twice  or  thrice  the  amount  they  could  have  been 
bought  for  if  this  precaution  had  been  adopted.  All  the  generous 
contributions  from  England  fell  short  of  the  sum  diverted  in  this 
ill^timate  manner  from  the  food  fund  into  the  pockets  of  English 
corn-merchants  and  shipowners. 

When  at  length  it  was  determined  to  feed  the  people  on  Indian 
com,  instead  of  the  crops  reared  by  their  own  industry,  the  Govern- 
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ment  were  urged  to  employ  the  navy  in  carrying  it  from  the  United 
States.  Maize  which  could  be  bought  at  less  than  a  pound  a 
quarter  at  Chicago  rose  to  42.  in  Mark  Lane;  and  every  pound 
wasted  came  in  the  end  to  represent  the  life  of  an  Irish  peasant. 
The  navy  was  declared  on  official  authority  to  be  quite  unfit  for  such 
a  service.  As  a  practical  commentary  on  this  opinion,  two  ships  of 
the  American  navy  sailed  into  Dublin  Bay  laden  with  com,  the  gift  of 
the  American  people  to  Ireland.  That  nothing  might  be  wanting  in 
the  completeness  of  the  refutation,  one  of  Uiem  was  an  English 
frigate,  the  ^  Macedonia,'  captured  in  the  last  war  with  America ;  and 
it  was  naturally  asked  if  it  was  only  after  they  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  an  enemy  that  English  ships  of  war  were  fit  to  perform  this 
service  for  Ireland. 

When  Parliament  made  a  grant  of  money  for  the  relief  of  the 
famishing  people,  the  method  of  spending  it  became  a  cardinal  question. 
There  was  a  general  agreement  in  Ireland  that  it  should  be  expended 
on  some  scheme  of  reproductive  public  works ;  and  railways,  canals, 
and  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  were  suggested.  But  the  Grovem- 
ment  insisted  on  spending  it  in  quite  useless  tmdertakings.  Lines 
of  roads  were  projected  where  there  was  no  traffic;  serviceable 
highways  were  torn  up  to  alter  the  levels ;  and  in  the  end,  when  the 
scheme  excited  intolerable  ridicule,  it  was  suddenly  abandoned,  and 
the  roads  left  for  years  imfinished  and  impassable.  Lord  Creorge 
Bentinck,  who  did  not  lack  a  certain  practical  capacity,  submitted  to 
the  House  of  Commons  a  scheme  for  lending  sixteen  millions  to  Irish 
railway  companies  in  the  proportion  of  21.  for  every  ll.  of  share  capital 
already  profitably  expended  to  enable  them  to  employ  the  people 
in  useful  undertakings.  Experienced  railway  directors  in  England 
declared  the  plan  to  be  practicable  and  safe,  but  the  Whigs  made  it  a 
question  of  confidence  that  a  proposal  emanating  from  the  Opposition 
should  be  defeated,  and  it  was  lost  by  a  small  majority. 

One  boon  granted  in  this  era  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  was 
enacted  that  any  peasant  who  accepted  public  relief,  when  public 
relief  was  the  alternative  of  immediate  starvation,  should  forfeit  his 
holding ;  and  wholesale  evictions  ensued.  The  people  in  Limerick 
and  Clare  made  a  struggle  to  retain  the  harvest  they  had  reared  and 
the  lands  they  had  tilled,  and  here  and  there  attempted  some  blind 
reprisals  on  their  enemies ;  and  another  boon  in  the  shape  of  a 
Special  Commission  was  despatched  to  the  disturbed  districts,  and 
straightway  delivered  eleven  peasants  to  the  hangman.  Nothing  is 
easier  than  to  talk  platitudes  about  preserving  public  order,  but 
in  no  other  country  in  the  civilised  world  would  the  Crovemment 
have  denied  the  people  adequate  relief  in  such  a  calamity,  and  then 
killed  them  for  endeavouring  to  help  themselves.  Had  a  mob  of 
Belgravian  notabilities  been  driven  to  the  same  extremity  as  this 
mob  of  Munster  peasants,  no  law,  human  or  divine,  would  have  re- 
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Qtrained  them  from  taking  T?hat  they  wanted  wherever  they  could 
find  it. 

I  refrain  from  painting  the  horrible  condition  to  which  this 
policy  reduced  the  country  beyond  a  single  extract,  founded  on  the 
reports  of  Mr.  Forster,  the  late  Irish  Secretary,  who  was  then  a  young 
man  superintending  the  generous  alms  distributed  by  the  Society  of 
Friends: — 

At  Sldbbereen,  in  the  fruitful  county  of  Cork,  whose  seaports  were  thronged 
-with  Teasels  laden  with  com,  cattle,  and  butter  for  England,  the  rate-collector 
ibnnd  houses  completely  deserted,  the  owners  haying  been  carried  to  their  graves. 
In  one  cahin  there  was  no  other  occupant  than  three  corpses;  in  a  once  prosperous 
home  a  woman  and  her  children  had  lain  dead  and  unburied  for  a  week ;  in  the 
fields  a  man  was  discovered  so  fearfully  mangled  by  dogs  that  identification  was 
imposahle.  The  Relief  Oommittee  of  the  Society  of  Friends  described  the  state  of 
the  town  in  language  which  it  was  hard  to  read  with  dry  eyes. 

^This  place  is  one  mass  of  famine,  disease,  and  death.  The  poor  creatures, 
hitherto  trying  to  exist  on  one  meal  per  day,  are  now  sinking  under  fever  and 
bowel  complaints,  unable  to  come  for  their  soup,  which  is  not  fit  for  them.  Rice 
is  what  their  whole  cry  is  for,  but  we  cannot  manage  this  well,  nor  can  we  get  the 
food  carried  to  the  houses  from  dread  of  infection.  I  have  got  a  coffin,  with  move- 
able ffldes,  constructed  to  convey  the  bodies  to  the  churchyard,  in  calico  bags 
prepared,  in  which  the  remains  are  wrapped  up.  I  have  just  sent  this  to  bring  the 
remains  of  a  poor  creature  to  the  grave,  who  having  been  turned  out  of  the  only 
shelUr  she  had — a  miserable  hut— perished  the  night  before  last  in  a  quarry,* 

The  labourers  employed  on  the  roads  amounted  to  half  a  million, 
and  after  the  famine  had  run  its  course  for  two  years  an  alarm  was 
raised  that  there  would  be  no  hands  to  cultivate  the  land  (to  the 
serious  peril  of  rent).  The  Government  determined  to  stop  the 
system^  and  set  all  this  labour  free ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  shift  the 
responsibility  for  the  future  from  the  State  to  the  soil.  There  would 
be  no  more  public  works,  they  announced,  but  an  extra  rate  might 
be  levied  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  when  the  workhouses  were 
full  the  Conmussioners  could,  in  any  case  they  thought  proper, 
authorise  out-door  relief  in  the  shape  of  rations  of  half-cooked  Indian 
meaL  The  decision  was  in  effecb  that  the  calamity  must  be  treated  as 
an  Irish,  not  as  an  Imperial  one,  and  must  be  borne  by  Ireland  exclu- 
sively. To  make  Irish  property  support  Irish  pov^y  would  have 
been  substantial  justice,  had  the  owners  been  empowered  to  control 
the  expenditure  of  the  necessary  funds ;  but  it  must  be  noted  that 
this  was  done  at  a  time  when  the  Irish  people  were  denied  the  right  to 
take  the  whole  responsibility,  and  with  it  the  complete  management,  of 
their  own  affairs,  which  they  passionately  demanded ;  and  when  even 
the  advice  of  the  most  practical  Irishmen,  Unionists  or  Bepealers, 
was  disregarded,  and  the  rates  spent  in  complete  contempt  of  the 
wishes  of  those  who  had  to  pay  them.  Dr.  Whately  is  said  to  have 
likened  the  new  policy  to  the  expedient  of  granting  a  hungry  dog 
the  Uberty  of  eating  his  own  tail. 

There  was  no  lack  of  reasonable  suggestions  to  meet,  or  at  any 
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rate  to  mitigate,  the  danger.  A  leading  Irish  member  proposed  a  tax 
of  ten  per  cent,  on  absentee  rents — ^the  property  of  men  who  some- 
times did  not  spend  a  pound  in  the  country,  or  contribute  a  pound  to 
the  Famine  Fund — but  the  great  absentees  were  the  leaders,  or  the  wire- 
pullers of  parties  (as  they  are  still),  and  the  proposal  was  not  listened 
to.  Another  member — a  large  proprietor,  but  a  man  of  just  and 
generous  instincts^ — submitted  a  Land  Bill  which  would  give  fermei^B 
who  still  possessed  a  little  money  a  motive  to  spend  it  in  employment ; 
but  it  was  opposed  by  Jjord  John  Russell,  and  rejected  >  by  a  large 
majority. 

A  Famine  Conference  ia  Dublin,  so  thronged  with  magnates  that 
rank  and  station  almost  excluded  industry  and  experience,  recom- 
mended that  a  beginning  might  be  made  in  cultivating  the  waste 
lands.  Millions  of  acres  of  reclaimable  soil,  waste  since  the  creation, 
lay  waiting  the  transforming  hand  of  industry,  and  an  army  of  able- 
bodied  labourers  were  ready  for  the  work-  No  project  could  well  seem 
more  unobjectionable  or  hopeful,  and  the  Crovernment  introduced  a 
bill  for  the  purpose.  But  the  waste  lands  were  the  property,  in  a 
great  degree,  of  absentee  nobles,  the  heirs  of  men  who  had  obtained 
them  on  conditions  which  had  never  been  complied  with,  and  to 
touch  them  would  raise  questions  inconvenient  to  property.  After 
the  bill  had  made  certain  progress  Lord  John  Russell  withdrew  it  on 
the  humiliating  plea  that  it  would  be  ill  received  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  This  plea  would  hardly  have  sufficed  had  the  project  been 
one  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  people  *  in  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Grreat  Britain  and  Ireland  called  England.' 

The  Grovemment  were  warned  that  throwing  the  burthen  wholly 
on  Ireland  would  inevitably  end  in  the  destruction  of  millions  of  the 
Irish  people.  But  this  was  a  catastrophe  which  apparently  did  not 
alarm  them.  They  persisted  in  their  policy ;  and  by  death  or  emi- 
gration, which  in  the  majority  of  cases  was  only  protracted  death,  two 
millions  of  the  Irish  race  actually  perished.  ^  The  result  of  our  social 
system,'  said  Mr.  Forster,  reporting  on  the  condition  of  Ireland  at 
that  time,  *  is  that  vast  numbers  of  our  fellow-countrymen — of  the 
peasantry  of  one  of  the  richest  countries  the  world  ever  knew — have 
not  leave  to  live.' 

All  the  Poor  Rate  that  could  be  levied  from  an  impoverished 
country  was  quite  insufficient  for  the  support  of  the  starving  multi- 
tude ;  but  the  Q-ovemment  competed  with  the  paupers  for  a  share  of 
it.  The  Treasury  had  lent  seven  millions  for  the  employment  of  the 
people ;  five  millions  of  it  had  been  wasted  mainly  on  needless  roads, 
contrary  to  the  urgent  remonstrance  of  Ireland  ;  and  a  million  spent 
not  on  wages,  but  on  the  purchase  of  land  for  this  stupid  experiment. 
*  The  aid  which  the  stronger  country  proposed  to  give  to  the  weaker, 
from  the  Treasury  to  which  both  contributed,'  says  a  recent  historian 

'  Mr.  Shannan  Crawford. 
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of  these  transactions, '  was  the  remission  of  one-third  of  this  debt*  A 
blunder  in  foreign  poKcy,  or  the  escapade  of  an  ambitious  Minister  in 
India  or  Africa,  has  cost  the  British  tax-payer  more  in  a  month  than 
was  spent  to  save  millions  of  his  fellow-subjects  beyond  the  Irish  Sea.' 
The  Treasury  had  a  legal  claim  for  the  repajrment  of  a  million  and 
a  quarter  of  this  advance,  and  they  insisted  on  a  special  rate  being 
struck  on  a  country  where,  in  the  language  of  Mr-  Forster,  the  in- 
dustrious peasantry  had  no  longer  ^  leave  to  live,'  for  the  immediate 
repayment  of  it.  ^  They  were  warned  on  all  hands  that  to  divert  this 
sum  from  the  fund  on  which  they  had  thrown  the  entire  support 
of  the  poor,  was  to  sentence  myriads  to  death  by  starvation. 
Many  Boards  of  Guardians  reported  that  to  collect  a  further  rate 
was  impossible,  that  enough  for  the  tu^ent  wants  of  the  day  could 
not  be  obtained  by  any  process  of  exaction,  and  that  they  must 
decline  the  task  proposed.  But  Shylock  was  not  more  deteimined 
to  have  his  legal  rights  on  the  instant.  A  dozen  Boards  were  dis- 
solved (under  a  power  provided  with  malice  aforethought  in  a  recent 
Act),  and  officials  called  *  paid  guardians '  put  in  their  place,  to  do  the 
wiU  of  the  Government. 

Despair  seized  on  the  people,  and  all  who  could  afford  the  cost 
fled  from  the  country.  A  multitude  of  peasants  made  their  way  to 
the  United  States,  the  customary  asylum  of  Irish  emigrants ;  but 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand,  tempted  by  lower  fieures  and  nearer 
ports,  preferred  Canada.  The  Government  made  no  attempt  to  aid 
or  regulate  this  tremendous  flight,  and  no  preparation  in  a  British 
colony  for  the  reception  or  employment  of  the  helpless  refugees.  The 
TiTneSy  not  given  to  sentimental  sympathy  with  Irish  distress,  pro- 
nounced the  neglect  to  be  an  eternal  disgrace  to  the  English  name4 
The  result  that  followed  is  one  of  the  most  tragic  chapters  in  human 
annals. 

The  United  States  maintained  sanitary  regulations  on  shipboard  which  were 
effectual  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  the  emigration  to  Canada  was  left  to  the  indi- 
vidual greed  of  shipowners,  and  the  ships  employed  rivalled  the  cabms  of  Mayo  or 
the  fever  sheds  of  Skibbereen.  Orowded  and  filthy,  carrying  double  the  legal 
number  of  passengers,  who  were  ill-fed  and  imperfectly  clothed,  and  haying  no 
doctor  on  board,  the  holds,  says  an  eye-witness,  ware  like  the  Black  Hole  of 
GUcotta,  and  deaths  occurred  in  myriads.  The  survivors,  on  their  arrival  in  the 
new  country,  continued  to  die  and  to  scatter  death  around  them.  At  Montreal, 
during  nine  weeks,  eight  hxmdred  emigrants  perished,  and  over  nine  hundred 
xeadents  died  of  diseases  caught  from  emigrants.  During  six  months  the  deaths  of 
the  new  arrivals  exceeded  three  thousand.  Ships  carrying  German  emigrants  and 
EogUah  enugrantfl  arrived  in  Canada  at  the  same  time  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state. 
The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  was  able  to  inform  the  House  of  Commons  that  of 
a  hundred  thousand  Irishmen  who  fled  to  Canada  in  a  year  6,100  perished  on  the 
voyage,  4,100  on  their  arrival,  5,200  in  the  hospitals,  and  1,900  in  the  towns  to 
whi^  they  repaired.  The  Emigrant  Society  of  Montreal  paints  the  result  during 
the  wliole  period  of  the  famine,  in  language  not  easily  to  be  forgotten  :— 

'  From  GhroBse  Island  up  to  Port  Samia,  along  the  borders  of  our  great  river,  on 
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the  shores  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  whereyer  the  tide  of  emigraUon  has  extended, 
are  to  be  found  one  unbroken  chain  of  graves,  where  repose  fathers  and  mothers, 
asters  and  brothers,  in  a  commingled  heap,  no  stone  marking  the  spot.  Twenty 
thousand  and  upwards  have  gone  down  to  their  graves  I ' ' 

A  remnant  of  these  unhappy  fugitives  escaped  from  the  fanune 
ship  and  the  fever  shed,  and  what  became  of  them  ?  Their  fate  is 
the  £act  most  significant  and  instructive  in  all  this  painfiil  story. 
Many  of  them  are  to-day  dynamiters  in  New  York  or  Chicago,  or 
sympathisers  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  man  whose  name  is 
most  familiar  to  Englishmen  as  an  Irish  anarchist  was  bred  in  Skib- 
bereen,  the  scene  of  the  most  fearful  suffering.  Suppose  him  as  base 
as  you  wiU,  a  mercenary  braggart,  a  trafficker  in  blood,  but  what  of 
the  people  who  listen  to  him  and  fill  the  pay-chest  ?  Be  assured  the 
majority  of  them  are  convinced  that  their  destruction  was  planned  ; 
that  the  thinning  of  the  Irish  race  was  promoted  by  British  statesmen 
as  a  good  stroke  of  policy,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  their  thirst  for 
vengeance  is  implacable. 

In  1852  the  Irish  Land  Question  was  for  the  first  time  pushed  to 
a  position  where  it  became  a  £Etctor  in  imperial  politics.  At  the 
instigation  of  the  Tenant  League,  and  by  a  tremendous  effort,  the 
twice  decimated  population  sent  a  majority  of  representatives  to 
London,  pledged  to  support  a  scheme  of  agrarian  reform  formulated 
by  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford.  The  first  aim  of  the  League  was  to  get 
men  elected  who  must  be  listened  to  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Their  labours  in  this  respect  are  still  secret  history,  but  one  fact  at 
least  has  become  public :  Mr.  Mill  records  in  his  Autobiography  that 
Mr.  Lucas  and  I  were  authorised  to  offer  him  the  representation  of 
an  Irish  county,  which  he  would  have  accepted  but  for  his  engage- 
ments with  the  East  India  Company.  The  League  wanted  numbers 
of  course,  but  they  wanted  still  more  capacity  and  integrity ;  for, 
as  the  subtle  American  humorist  who  is  now  ambassador  at  St. 
James's,  demands : — 

What  use  in  adding  to  the  tail 

If  'tis  the  head  wants  strengthening  P 

They  succeeded  in  «a  remarkable  degree.  Frederick  Lucas  had 
all  the  gifts  of  a  great  Parliamentarian ;  Lord  Palmerston  was  of 
opinion  that  he  was  the  most  notable  recruit  sent  from  the  three 
kingdoms  to  the  new  Parliament ;  Greorge  Henry  Moore  was  a  master 
of  rhetorical  art ;  Serjeant  Shee  had  solid  talents  and  high  profes- 
sional reputation,  which  he  placed  at  the  service  of  the  party,  so  far 
at  least  as  was  consistent  with  ulterior  ambition  ;  Colonel  G-reville, 
the  late  Lord  Greville,  certainly  began  his  parliamentary  career  with 
a  sincere  desire  to  help  the  trampled  tenantry;  and  Patrick 
McMahon,  who  had  no  showy  gifts,  laboured  without  stint  or  pause  to 

■  FovT  Yeart  qf  Irish  Hittary. 
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furnish  the  essential  ammunition  of  debate.  From  an  early  date  Mr. 
Disraeli  understood  the  Irish  problem ;  but  if  he  long  found  it  im- 
possible to  induce  the  party  he  inspired  to  accept  his  opinions  on  the 
question  he  had  most  at  heart,  the  emancipation  of  his  own  race,  how 
hard  must  it  have  been  to  bend  their  intractable  prejudices  where 
Ireland  was  concerned  ? 

It  was  sometimes  my  duty,  when  I  was  an  Irish  member,  to 
communicate    with    that    statesman    on    public    questions,   and   I 
carried  away  the  conviction  that  he  had  no  prejudices  or  prepos- 
sessions  which    forbade  him   dealing  with  Iceland,    whenever    it 
became  practicable,  in  the  spirit  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  memorable 
declaration.     In  the  first  session  of  the  new  Parliament  he  carried 
through  the  House  of  Commons  a  bill  more  generous  in  its  provisions 
than  Mr.  Gladstone's  Land  Act  of  1870,  though  far  less  so  than  his 
Land  Act  of  1881.    At  this  point  a  joint  attack  on  the  Administra- 
tion was  planned  by  the  Whigs  and  Peelites  in  the  shape  of  a  Free 
Trade  motion,  and  the  balance  of  parties  at  the  moment  rendered 
the  vote  of  the  Tenant  Leaguers  decisive.     After  some  negotiation, 
the  leaders  of  the  party  agreed  to  vote  with  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the 
coming  division,  rather  than  risk  the  loss  of  such  a  measure  as  his 
I^and  Bill.     They  were  pledged  to  support  no  Government  which 
would  not  make  Sharman  Crawford's  bill  a  Cabinet  question ;  but  the 
bill  before  Parliament  approached  so  near  to  Crawford's  scheme  that 
they  considered  it  a  duty  consistent  with  their  pledges  to  protect  the 
framers  of  it  from  a  party  vote.     The  Irish  Peers,  however,  were 
alarmed  lest  concessions  had  been  promised  dangerous  to   their 
monopoly ;  they  rushed  to  Lord  Derby  with  a  complaint  that  Disraeli 
was  betraying  them  to  secure  a  temporary  triumph ;  and  the  impul- 
sive Preoiier,  to  satisfy  their  fears,  volunteered  a  declaration  in  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  would  never  consent  to  accept 
the  principles  of  Sharman  Crawford's  bill.    The  possibility  of  sup- 
porting the  Government  consistently  with  their  pledges  was  taken 
away  from  the  Irish  members  by  this  coup ;  they  voted  for  the  Free 
Trade  motion,  and  the  Derby  Administration  felL 

The  Aberdeen  Government,  which  succeeded  them,  instead  of 
taking  up  the  Land  Question  at  the  point  which  it  had  reached — a 
concession  freely  promised  by  party  canvassers  before  the  division — 
set  about  corrupting  the  Irish  party.    They  gave  ofiBce  to  the 
notorious  John  Sadleir,  who,  after  a  run  of  gigantic  swindling,  ended 
his  shameful  career  on  Hampstead  Heath,  and  to  one  of  his  con- 
federates, who,  in  the  end,  made  a  scarcely  less  tragic  exit ;  both  of 
them  having  publicly  and  solemnly  promised,  on  the  hustings,  not  to 
ask  or  accept  place  for  themselves  or  others  from  any  Government 
which  did  not  stake  its  existence  in  passing  Crawford's  bill.     Lord 
Palmerston,  who  was  landlord  of  an  impoverished  Irish  tenantry, 
scoffed  at  the  proposal  of  recognising  tenant  right ;  and  it  is  proper  to 
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add  that  at  home  the  deserters  found  unexpected  support  from  a  sec- 
tion of  bishops  and  priests  under  the  influence  of  Archbishop  Cullen, 
who,  fresh  from  a  Boman  cloister,  confounded  the  legitimate  claims 
of  the  people  with  Italian  projects  which  he  detested.  The  Irish 
party  was  disabled  and  finally  broken  up ;  and  the  Crimean  war,  the 
Indian  mutiny,  and  the  troubles  with  America  over  the  '  Trent '  and 
^  Alabama '  cases,  long  diverted  the  attention  of  Parliament  from  the 
wrongs  of  Irish  farmers. 

A  Eeform  Act  was  the  next  boon  to  Ireland.  In  1867  Lord 
Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  were  again  in  office,  because  the  House  of 
Commons  had  lately  rejected  a  Reform  Bill  of  the  Whigs  as  too  ad- 
venturous and  democratic.  How  it  came  to  accept  a  more  demo- 
cratic measure  from  the  Tories  is  beside  my  present  purpose.  The 
Derby-Disraeli  bill,  as  it  finally  became  law,  established  household 
suffrage  in  English  boroughs,  and  beyond  household  suffrage  gave  a 
vote  to  every  lodger  who  paid  rent  to  the  amount  of  102.  a  year.  In 
counties  the  franchise  was  extended  to  all  owners  of  property  to  the 
value  of  52.,  and  to  occupiers  paying  12Z.  a  year  rent.  No  political 
party  but  the  Chartists  had  ever  suggested  a  scheme  so  broad  and 
comprehensive.  It  provided  also  for  trying  as  an  experiment^  in 
certain  large  constituencies,  the  principle  of  representing  minorities ; 
a  principle  without  which  political  power  can  never  be  fairly  dis- 
tributed. There  is  no  more  justification  that  I  can  discern  for  giving 
all  the  representatives  of  a  district  to  the  majority  and  none  to  the 
minority,  than  for  disposing  of  wages  or  rations  on  the  same  method; 
and  the  modem  Liberals  who  insist  that  the  members  in  such  a 
community  as  Manchester  or  Birmingham  ought  to  be  monopolised 
by  one  party,  while  the  other  is  altogether  excluded,  seem  to  me  to 
understand  fair  play  as  little  as  the  old  Tories  who  refused  to  give 
these  towns  any  members. 

When,  after  long  delay,  the  Irish  Bill  was  proposed,  it  proved  to 
be  an  impudent  pretence  of  reform.  While  in  English  boroughs 
every  rated  householder  had  a  vote,  and  every  lodger  holding  by  the 
year  who  paid  As.  a  week  rent,  in  Irish  boroughs  a  man  must  occupy 
a  house  rated  at  4Z.  a  year,  equivalent  to  an  82.  rental,  and  the  lodger 
qualification  was  altogether  omitted.  In  the  counties  the  franchise 
was  given  to  occupiers  of  tenements  subject  to  a  102.  Crovemment 
valuation ;  but  experienced  men  in  Ireland  pointed  out  that,  while  in 
England  a  122.  ratiug  is  equivalent  to  a  122.  rental,  in  Ireland,  fi'om 
the  different  method  of  valuation,  it  represents  a  rent  of  182.  The 
result  has  been  that  English  counties  in  proportion  to  popiilation 
have  much  more  than  twice  as  many  votej  s  as  Irish  counties.  How 
far  this  arrangement  was  ibunded  on  the  principle  proclaimed  by  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  twenty  years  before,  the  unprejudiced  reader  can  deter- 
mine for  himself. 
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And  now  we  have  arrived  by  rapid  strides  at  the  era  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  There  was  nowhere  in  Europe  an  institution  for  which 
so  little  could  be  said  as  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  and  I 
fullj  recognise  that  it  would  be  still  standing  erect,  buttressed  by  the 
whole  authority  of  the  empire,  but  for  his  sole  will.  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  affirms  that  it  was  abolished  to  gratify  the  English  Dissenters, 
but  I  prefer  to  believe  that  the  statesman  who  overthrew  it  was 
ashamed  of  the  spectacle  such  a  Church  among  such  a  people  presented 
to  the  world.  What  it  alone  concerns  me  at  present  to  consider  is 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  religious  equality  established  in 
Ireland  by  that  transaction.  To  frame  a  just  and  amicable  settle- 
ment of  the  case  was  not  beyond  human  skill.  In  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment of  James  II. — ^that  Popish  Parliament  which  disgusted  Lord 
Macaulay  by  the  number  of  O'Neills  and  O'Donovans,  McMahons 
and  MacNamaras  who  lolled  on  the  red  benches  long  reserved  for 
Anglo-Normans  and  Anglo-Saxons,  but  which  has  been  recognised  by 
one  of  the  most  gifted  Irish  Protestants  since  G-rattan  as  ^  the  Patriot 
Parliament ' — a  very  simple  and  just  compromise  was  effected.  The 
tithe  paid  by  Protestants  was  reserved  for  the  support  of  the  Pro* 
testant  Church ;  the  tithe  paid  by  Catholics,  for  the  support  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  This  was  religious  equality  as  it  was  understood 
by  Irish  Catholics  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  the  religious  equality 
which  found  favour  in  England  in  the  nineteenth  century  was 
different. 

The  property  of  the  Irish  Establishment  was  valued  at  from  six- 
teen to  eighteen  millions  sterling,  and  of  this  sum  nearly  two-thirds 
were  restored  to  the  Church  in  the  name  of  compensation  to  existing 
interests,  the  balance  being  reserved  for  the  future  disposal  of  Parlia- 
ment.     The   Establishment   possessed  everywhere  throughout  the 
island  churches  which  were  taken  from  the  majority  at  the  period  of 
the  Seformation,  or  built  in  later  times  at  their  expense ;   these 
edifices  were  not  redistributed  in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  people, 
but  were  all  bestowed  in  perpetuity  qu  the  minority.      To   the 
churches,  wherever  there  was  any  business  for  a  resident  clergyman, 
there  were  attached  glebe  houses  and  glebe  lands,  and  these  also  were 
bestowed  upon  the  Disestablished  Church.    In  Dublin  there  are  two 
cathedrals  situated  in  essentially  Catholic  districts;   the  Catholics 
have  no  cathedral  except  a  temporary  edifice  in  a  back  street,  and 
one  of  these  historic  temples  would  have  supplied  an  obvious  want ; 
they  were  both  given  to  a  Church  which  in  its  ritual  and  ceremonial 
has  little  place  for  cathedrals.    That  the  nature  of  the  settlement 
might  not  be  misunderstood  by  the  most  heedless,  the  Lords  added  a 
final  touch.    The  ruins  of  an  ancient  church  which  was  never  occu- 
pied by  Protestant^  which  indeed  had  lain  waste  since  it  was  burned 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  Conunonwealth,  stands  on  the  Bock  of  CasheL 
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A  bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons  authorisiDg  the  Catholics  to 
occupy  and  rebuild  this  ruined  edifice — one  in  the  whole  island,  one 
which  lay  deserted  and  useless — one  out  of  thousands  which  in 
natural  equity  were  theirs,  and  when  the  measure  reached  the  Lords  it 
was  peremptorily  rejected.  How  far  Mr.  Gladstone  is  responsible 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Church  question  I  can  only  conjecture ;  it 
is  probable  that  he  did  all  English  opinion  would  permit  him  to  do ; 
but  this  is  my  case,  quod  erat  demonstrandum. 

One  genuine  and  effectual  boon,  however,  was  extended  to  Ireland 
during  the  tenure  of  the  first  Gladstone  Government:  the  jury  system 
was  reformed.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  describe  the  base  parody  of 
justice  which  prevailed  under  the  old  method.     Sheriffs  packed 
panels,  and  Crown  prosecutors  packed  juries  in  political  trials  as 
systematically  as  a  sharper  packs  cards.     Two  or  three  cases  which 
became    the    subject   of    parliamentary  criticism   will    sufficiently 
illustrate  the  practice  for  anyone  to  whom  it  is  unknown.    When 
Lord  Mulgrave  was  Lord  Lieutenant,  Thomas  Drummond  Under- 
Secretary,  and  Stephen  Woulfe  Attorney-General,  a  complaint  came 
from  a  northern  county  that  the  office  of  sub-sheriff  was  conferred 
upon  Sam  Gray,  the  most  noted  Master  of  an  Orange  Lodge  in 
Ulster,  a  man  who  had  been  twice  tried  for  murdering  a  Catholic 
in  broad  daylight,  and  had  twice  escaped  punishment  by  the  con- 
nivance of  his  brethren  in  the  jury-box.    The  Government  thought 
that  the  duty  of  framing  panels  could  not  be  safely  entrusted  to  this 
person,  and  they  requested  the  High  Sheriff  to  substitute  some  one 
less  objectionable.    The  High  Sheriff  positively  refused,  and  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  then  had  recourse  to  the  only  remedy  the  Con* 
stitution  provided,  by  removing  him  from  office;  and  the  deput; 
necessarily  disappeared  with  his  deputator.  The^Melboume  Administra- 
tion were  cannonaded  in  both  Houses,  and  nearly  overthrown  for  this 
legitimate  and  necessary  exercise  of  authority.     Four  or  five  years 
later  O'Connell  was  tried  for  a  political  offence  in  the  Catholic  metro- 
polis of  a  Catholic  nation,  of  which  he  was  the  most  conspicuous 
citizen,  and  on  his  jury  there  was  not  ^permitted   to  sit  a  single 
Catholic.     The  jurors'  book  had  been[[confessedly  tampered  with  by 
some  official  having  access  to  it ;  a  panel  shamefully  unfair  in  its 
composition  had  been  framed  by  a  partisan"  sheriff  from  this  mutilated 
book,  and  finally  the  Crown  prosecutor  struck  off  every  one  of  the 
handful  of  Catholics  who  survived  the  double  winnowing.    Four  years 
later,  in  the  political  trials  of  1 848,  jury  after  jury  was  sworn  on  which 
a  single  Catholic  had  not  a  place.     It  was  at  this  time  that  the  early 
volumes  of  Macaulay's  History  appeared,  in  which  the  panel  packing 
of  the  Stuarts  in  Middlesex  is  held  tip  to  execration.     Mr.  Macaulay 
was  then  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  one  of  the  prisoners  addressed  an 
ironical  letter  to  him,  inviting  him  to  carry  his  historical  inquiries 
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down  to  ihe  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  inclosing  the  panel  in  his 
own  case,  which  he  submitted  might  raise  reasonable  doubts  whether 
the  Stuarts  had  not  fallen  short  of  the  skill  exhibited  in  that  com- 
pilation  by  the  agents  of  a  Liberal  Government  with  a  philosophical 
historian  in  the  Cabinet. 

AmoBg  the  array  of  my  peers  and  neighbours  indififereDtly  chosen,  I  told  him 
he  woTild  find  the  jeweller  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  the  hairdresser  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant^  his  Excellency's  shoemaker,  the  chandler  to  the  Chief  Secretaiy,  the 
bootmaker  to  the  Commander  of  the  Forces,  the  engineer  to  the  Drainage  Com- 
missioneiB,  the  cutler,  grocer,  and  purveyor  to  the  Castle,  the  saddler  and  seedsman 
of  a  former  Lord-Lieutenant,  three  Government  contractors,  a  compositor  in  the 
College  Printing  Office,  two  vicar&-choral  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  the  auctioneer 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  the  Consul  of  King  Ernest  of 
Hanover.  This  model  panel,  which  contained  but  twenty  Catholics,  who  by  their 
position  on  it  were  likely  to  be  called  upon  hefore  a  jury  was  sworn,  contained 
neverthelea  eleven  Englishmen  or  Scotchmen  and  one  Frenchman ;  and,  though 
there  were  4,000  qualified  persons  from  whom  to  select,  it  contained  thirty  jurors 
either  challenged  by  the  prisoner  or  set  aside  by  the  Crown  on  previous  trials. 

Lord  O^Hagan,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  Chancellor,  carried  an  Act 
which  took  away  from  sheriffs  the  power  of  packing  panels.  To  pack 
a  panel  under  the  existing  Jury  Act  is  no  longer  possible.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  there  should  still  be  complaints  in  political  trials 
that  juries  are  unfairly  arrayed  in  Ireland.  But  it  arises  from  a 
different  cause.  The  power  of  challenging  jurors  was  taken  away 
from  the  Grown  so  long  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  except  for  a 
apecilic  cause  stated ; '  but  law  officers  in  England  and  Ireland  have 
established  an  adroit  practice  by  which  the  same  end  is  attained. 
They  cannot  challenge  a  juror  peremptorily,  but  they  direct  him  in 
the  name  of  the  Crown  to  ^  stand  aside '  till  the  panel  is  exhausted, 
and  by  this  method  evade  the  law  and  accomplish  their  purpose. 
Some  future  Chancellor  or  Attomey-G-eneral  will  find  a  reform 
awaiting  him  here  which  is  very  expedient,  and  which,  happily,  may 
be  accomplished  any  day  of  the  year,  for  it  requires  only  the  assent  of 
the  Cabinet. 

The  education  of  the  middle  class  was  the  next  subject  taken 
seriously  in  hand.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  trace  the  question  to  its 
remote  beginnings ;  it  is  too  long  and  too  painful  a  narrative.     Who- 

*  33  £3.  l.^OrdiHatio  de  inquUiUonibtu. 

*  It  is  agreed  or  ordained  by  the  King  and  all  his  Council,  that  from  henceforth, 
notwithstanding  it  be  alleged  by  them  that  sue  for  the  King  that  the  Jurors  of 
those  Inquests,  or  some  of  them,  be  not  indifferent  for  the  Eling,  yet  sach  inquests 
shall  not  remain  untaken  for  that  cause,  but  if  they  that  sue  for  the  King  wiU 
diallenge  any  of  thoee  Jurors  they  shall  assign  for  Uieir  challenge  a  cause  certain, 
and  the  truth  of  the  same  challenge  shall  be  inquired  of  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  court.' 

This  Act,  together  with  all  other  early  English  statutes,  was  made  law  in  Ireland 
by  Po}ning's  Act  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 
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ever  desires  to  underBtand  it  d  fond  will  find  it  treated  at  large  in 
Dr.  Sigerson's  *  Modem  Ireland,'*  a  book  fit  for  the  hands  of  statesmen 
from  the  abundant  knowledge  and  consummate  fairness  with  which 
contemporary  politics  are  treated.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  failed  to  settle 
the  question  and  Mr.  Gladstone  failed  after  him,  though  both  of 
them  approached  it  in  a  generous  spirit.  But  we  are  dealing  here  not 
with  work  attempted,  but  with  work  accomplished,  and  I  pass  to  the 
final  result.  In  1878,  Lord  Beaconsfield  being  then  Prime  Minister, 
Lord  Cairns  carried  a  measure  which  settled  this  chronic  difficulty  in 
a  manner  that  has  satisfied  public  opinion.  A  Board  of  Intermediate 
Education  was  created,  empowered  to  institute  public  examinations 
at  convenient  centres  throughout  Ireland,  and  to  grant  exhibitions 
tenable  for  a  short  period,  and  prizes  in  money  or  books  to  success- 
ful students.  Another  provision  enabled  them  to  go  still  closer  to  the 
root  of  the  question ;  they  were  authorised  to  grant  to  teachers  of 
public  schools  for  classical  and  scientific  education  '  result  fees '  for 
such  of  their  scholars  as  passed  a  prescribed  examination.' 

The  system  has  been  only  five  years  in  operation,  but  it  has  proved 
an  undoubted  success.  Last  year  examinations  were  held  in  sixty-six 
localities,  spread  over  the  four  provinces,  by  examiners  fairly  selected, 
and  upwards  of  5,000  boys  and  nearly  2,000  girls  presented  themselves, 
of  whom  4,000  passed.  The  curriculum  embraces  ancient  and  modem 
languages  and  the  native  language  of  the  country,  ancient  and 
modern  history  and  the  history  and  literature  of  G-reat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  a  wide  range  of  science,  and  even  civilising  accomplishments 
such  as  music  and  drawing.  The  system  is  administered  by  two 
paid  commissioners ;  the  controlling  board,  which  consists  of  seven 
members,  includes  two  ex-chancellors  and  a  chief  baron,  and  some  of 
these  eminent  persons  are  understood  to  give  their  time  liberally  to 
the  necessary  superintendence. 

Here  at  last,  it  would  seem,  is  an  institution  which  fulfils  all 
the  claims  of  justice,  and  to  which  even  faction  can  take  no  ob- 
jection. Alas,  it  is  a  system  which  at  bottom  would  have  heen 
proffered,  as  a  fair  and  final  settlement  of  a  long  contest  between 
conflicting  creeds,  to  no  country  in  Christendom  except  Poland 
or  Ireland.  Education  has  always  been  a  passion  of  the  Irish  race. 
The  ancient  Erin,  the  Island  of  Saints,  was  as  indisputably  the 
chief  seat  of  learning  and  missionary  zeal  in  Western  Europe  as 
Manchester  is  a  seat  of  manufacturing  industry  ;  repeated  invasions 
destroyed  the  native  schools  and  colleges,  and  the  Reformation  seized 
whatever  endowments  remained  and  converted  them  to  purposes  of  its 
own.  By  a  shameful  misdirection  of  the  national  resources,  colleges 
were  created  for  the  service  of  the  new  Church  alone,  to  the  complete 
exclusion  of  the  Church  of  the  nation.     Elizabeth  endowed  Trinity 

*  Modern  Ireland,  by  George  Sigerson,  M.D.,  M.R.I.A.   London :  Longmans,  1869. 
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College,  Dublin,  from  the  forfeiture  of  a  religious  house,  and  James  L 
strengthened  it  by  the  confiscation  of  a  university  which  the  Catholics 
maintained  at  their  own  cost  for  their  own  wants.  At  the  plantation 
of  Ulster  a  large  slice  of  native  lands  was  granted  for  the  establishment 
of  Boyal  Schools  in  the  northern  counties*  Grrammar  schools  were 
established  throughout  the  island  by  other  public  grants.  After  the 
Bestoration  a  London  alderman,  who  had  obtained  extensive  con- 
fiscations during  the  Commonwealth,  devoted  his  Irish  spoils  to  the 
establishment  of  free  grammar  schools  which  are  still  in  existence. 
All  these  institutions  were  and  are  in  the  hands  of  the  minority. 
Since  the  Union  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution  was  founded  by 
the  State  for  the  education  of  Presbyterians,  and  still  exists.  Not  a 
shilling  was  ever  granted  for  the  education  of  Catholics;  nor  for 
any  system  in  which  they  could  share,  except  at  the  risk  of  aban- 
dcming  their  faith,  down  to  1846,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  founded  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  which,  by  an  unhappy  misunderstanding,  never 
served  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed. 

When  this  new  settlement  was  made  five  years  ago,  it  was  made  in 
the  same  spirit  which  governed  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church. 
The  minority  were  left  in  possession  of  all  the  schools  founded  by  giants 
of  publio  money  or  public  lands,  and  the  Catiiolics,  who  had  no 
schools  but  those  founded  out  of  their  own  scanty  resources,  were  not 
^  levelled  up '  by  aid  from  any  source.  Of  the  small  sum  available  for 
exhibitions  and  prizes,  the  scholars  of  the  endowed  schools,  who  had  great 
advantages  at  the  start,  naturally  win  a  liberal  share,  and  the  sum 
available  for  Catholic  students  is  about  as  much  as  the  salary  of  one 
Cabinet  Minister.  As  the  endowment  was  not  taken  from  the  con- 
solidated revenue,  but  from  the  Church  fund,  the  property  of  the 
Irish  nation,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  making  a  more  reasonable 
settlement.  A  sum  equal  to  the  present  value  of  the  endowments 
enjoyed  by  the  minority  would  not  have  been  an  excessive  boon  in 
aid  of  the  schools  of  the  majority.  Both  would  then  have  started 
fisdr,  and  no  one  would  be  entitled  to  say  that  one  principle  is  still 
applied  to  the  claims  of  a  favoiued  class,  and  a  widely  dififerent 
principle  to  the  claims  of  the  bulk  of  the  nation. 

The .  necessary  coping-stone  of  any  adequate  system  of  public 
instruction  is  a  university,  not  only  to  complete  the  training  begun 
in  intermediate  schools,  but  to  confer  degrees  which  are  the  stepping- 
stones  to  the  learned  professions.  The  Established  Church  was  in 
possession  of  such  an  institution,  profusely  endowed  from  national 
property.  In  1853  the  Catholics,  despairing  of  the  initiative  of  the 
State*,  established  a  university  for  themselves,  towards  the  support  of 
which  the  Irish  race  throughout  the  world  contributed  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  sterling.  All  they  sought  in  the  first  instance  was  a 
small  endowment,  and  the  right  to  confer  degrees,  without  which  a 
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university  is  only  a  name.  To  vindicate  their  claim  to  exercise  this 
power  one  of  the  most  distinguished  university  scholars  in  Europe, 
the  present  Cardinal  Newman,  took  control  of  the  Catholic  University 
at  its  foundation.  But  no  Minister  dare  at  that  time  propose  to 
grant  either  the  endowment  or  the  authority  required. 

Several  years  later,  at  the  inspiration  of  Mr.  Disraeli  it  was  believed, 
something  was  whispered  by  the  late  Lord  Mayo  of  levelling  up,' mean- 
ing doubtless  to  leave  the  minority  in  possession  of  the  university  which 
they  held,  and  from  its  superfluities,  or  from  some  other  source,  to  grant 
certain  aid  to  the  majority.  But  Parliament  scoffed  at  the  proposal 
of  any  endowment  to  Catholics ;  its  most  determined  opponents  being 
English  Badicals.  At  length,  when  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  a  secure 
majority  in  both  Houses,  he  carried  an  Act  which  settled  the  question 
on  the  same  principle  as  intermediate  education.  It  was  perhaps 
all  he  could  accomplish,  for  Mr.  Gladstone  had  already  failed  to  do 
more,  mainly  by  the  sectarian  jealousy  of  his  own  supporters. 

The  Act  created  a  Boyal  University  resembling  in  its  functions  the 
University  of  London,  and  placed  under  the  control  of  a  Senate  fairly 
chosen  from  all  parties ;  and  entirely  satisfactory  if  it  were  the  sole 
university  in  the  country.  There  are  no  resident  students  indeed, 
companionship  and  competition  being  the  soul  of  a  imiversity,  but 
students  from  all  public  schools  may  compete  at  its  examinations. 
It  is  empowered  to  confer  degrees  in  arts,  engineering,  medicine,  and 
law,  and  grant  exhibitions,  fellowships,  and  other  prizes ;  as  fiur  as  an 
endowment  not  to  exceed  5,000{.  a  quarter  will  enable  it  to  do  so. 
The  Catholic  University  on  which  the  Irish  race  spent  so  profiisely, 
but  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  gradually  lost  its  original  prestige, 
has  subsided  into  an  intermediate  school,  but  the  disestablished 
Church  continues  in  possession  not  only  of  all  the  public  schools 
established  by  the  State,  but  of  the  University  of  Dublin  and  all  its 
endowments.  How  far  this  was  a  just  settlement  of  a  national  claim 
may  be  left  to  the  conscience  of  English  gentlemen. 

The  Gladstone  Government  passed  a  Land  Act  in  1870  on  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  pause,  as  it  was  superseded  by  the  Land  Act  of 
1881.  This  last  measure  was  for  the  first  time  such  a  one  as  Peel 
foreshadowed  in  1846 ;  it  aimed  to  do  complete  and  generous 
justice.  It  had  one  serious  defect  indeed ;  unlike  the  memorable 
agrarian  reforms  throughout  Europe,  it  did  not  establish  perpetuity 
of  tenure,  eo  nomine.  But  perpetuity  of  tenure,  the  essential  condition 
of  agricultural  prosperity,  will  flow  from  it.  There  were  doubtless  other 
defects,  but  when  one  remembers  the  constitution  of  the  two 
Houses  through  which  it  was  carried,  it  is  a  marvel  of  fairness  and 
liberality.  It  was  a  measure  which  deserved  national  gratitude, 
and  will  assuredly  win  it  in  the  end.  If  it  was  received  with  distrust 
at  the  outset,  it  is  fair  to  remember  how  often  the  Irish  people  bad 
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heen  cheated  by  some  plausible  pretence  of  reform,  which  in  the  end 
proved  worthless.  And  indeed  Mr.  Gladstone  in  supporting  the  Bill 
before  Parliament  (embarrassed  by  difficulties  which  we  can  surmise) 
sometimes  used  language  which  struck  a  chill  into  the  national 
heart.  If  Irish  landlords  were  as  blameless  as  he  supposed  no  Land 
Bill  would  have  been  necessary ;  and  if  the  measure  was  not  likely  to 
produce  any  greater  reduction  of  rent  than  he  predicted,  it  would  have 
been  nearly  worthless.  It  was  a  singular  misfortune  also  that 
when  the  Act  was  launched  the  experiment  should  have  been 
contemporaneous  with  the  imprisonment  of  800  men  and  women 
for  resistance  to  a  system  of  cruel,  and  often  fraudulent,  evictions. 
That  some  of  the  arrests  were  just  and  necessary  it  is  impos- 
sible to  doubt,  since  James  Carey  and  several  of  his  associates 
were  deteausy  but  in  the  bulk  of  cases  a  spectator  was  tempted  to 
echo  the  language  of  Michael  Sadler,  the  Conservative  economist^ 
half  a  century  ago,  tha(  it  was  a  scandal  to  see  the  power  of  the  State 
strained  to  protect  the  excesses  of  '  those  whose  conduct  had  occasioned 
the  worst  evils  under  which  Ireland  groaned,  and  whose  property  would 
not  be  worth  a  day's  purchase  were  the  proprietors  its  sole  protectors.' 
The  Commons  were  mesmerised  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  the 
other  House  did  not  easily  abandon  the  traditional  method  of 
dealing  with  Ireland.  When  the  bill  reached  the  Lords  it  would 
confe^edly  have  been  treated  as  tithe  bills  and  municipal  bills 
bad  been  treated  in  a  former  generation,  but  that  there  was  an 
agitation  on  fi>ot  which  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  It  was  not 
prudenty  in  the  interests  of  Irish  landlords,  to  reject  the  measure 
totally,  but  it  was  mutilated  by  what  were  called  ^  amendments.' 
An  appeal,  for  example,  was  given  from  the  Land  Court  to  the 
Judges,  and  whatever  has  disappointed  reasonable  expectation  in  the 
new  law  is  traceable  to  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  AppeaL 

When  the  Act  had  been  a  little  time  in  operation,  the  critical  task 
of  administering  it  was  interrupted  by  harsh  and  premature  criticism 
from  the  same  quarter.  A  conunittee  of  Peers  was  appointed  to  re> 
port  upon  it,  and  commissioners  andsub-conmiissioners  were  taken  away 
from  their  duties  in  Ireland  to  attend  on  their  Lordships  in  Westmin- 
st  er.  At  the  close  of  the  second  session,  hot  on  the  examination  of  the 
last  witness,  a  report  was  adopted,  which,  if  it  contained  a  just  and 
reasonable  statement  of  facts,  must  have  caused  the  Land  Court  to  be 
shut  up.  But  the  Commissioners  replied  on  their  noble  censors^ 
and  a  more  exhaustive  answer  has  rarely  fallen  in  my  way.  It  evaded 
nothing  and  omitted  nothing  in  the  indictment ;  with  perfect  temper 
and  perfect  logic  it  joined  issue  on  the  whole  case,  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  twelve  npright  men  could  not  be  put  into  a  jury  box  in  any 
part  of  the  world  who  would  not  have  found  with  them  on  every 
cotmt. 
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On  one  point,  indeed,  I  thought  their  case  was  a  little  too  com^ 
plete.  To  the  imputation  of  reckless  valuation  they  replied  that 
their  chief  valuator  was  an  eminent  Englishman.  It  was  probably 
with  a  sly  sense  of  suppressed  humour  the  Commissioners  reminded 
the  Peers  that  the  person  they  were  assailing  was  himself  of  a  patri- 
cian family — *  Mr.  Charles  Grey  Grey,  of  Dibton,  in  the  county  of 
Northumberland  ' — at  your  Lordships'  service ;  a  gentleman  trained 
for  his  profession  on  the  estates  of  Lord  Derby.  But  if  Rhada- 
manthus  had  to  select  a  man  to  value  Irish  rents,  whose  deci- 
sions were  subject  to  the  review  of  a  scrupulous  court,  it  is  pro«» 
bable  that  he  would  have  preferred  a  Mr.  Patrick  Murphy  Murphy, 
of  Killala,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  who  obtained  his  experience  as  a 
rack-rented  tenant  on  the  estates  of  Lord  Clanricarde. 

These  are  the  boons  of  half  a  century ;  the  bright  places  in  a 
gloomy  landscape.  I  have  said  nothing  of  Coercion  Acts,  and 
of  shameful  and  insulting  strokes  of  authoritfr  which  belong  to  the 
same  period.  If  my  narrative  be  strictly  true,  as  I  have  assuredly 
laboured  to  make  it,  it  furnishes  the  statesman,  I  think,  with  impor-- 
tant '  aids  to  reflection.' 

Was  it  reasonable  to  expect,  was  it  even  possible  to  accom- 
plish, the  pacification  of  a  disturbed  country  by  means  like  these  ? 
Injustice  inevitably  begets  injustice;  whoever  is  wronged  hates 
the  wronger,  whoever  commits  a  wrong  hates  him  upon  whom 
he  has  inflicted  it.  These  are  the  commonplaces  of  ethics,  but 
if  statesmen  did  not  forget  them,  they  would*  not  expect  content- 
ment and  gratitude  where  they  have  sown  the  seed  of  distrust  and 
wrath.  Half  measures  and  quarter  measures  have  been  dribbled 
out  to  Ireland,  and  they  met  the  fate  that  such  policy  insures.  A 
shilling  in  the  pound,  or  a  crown  in  the  pound,  proflFered  in  full  of 
all  demands  is  not  received  with  thanks,  but  with  indignation  and 
resentment.  And  yet  the  remedy  is  so  simple  that  a  child  could 
scarcely  mistake  it.  Pay  the  debt  in  full.  Let  the  Government  and 
people  of  England  settle  the  claims  of  Ireland  as  they  settled  the 
*  Alabama '  claims.  Let  them  settle  them  as  they  would  settle  a  just 
demand  presented  by  Prince  Bismarck.  Then  they  may  count  on 
contentment  and  gratitude,  otherwise  it  is  puerile  to  expect  it. 

It  may  reasonably  be  asked.  What  is  payment  in  full  of  Irish 
claims  ?  The  Nationalist  says :  *  Allow  Ireland  to  manage  her  own 
afiairs  in  a  local  parliament ;  nothing  else  will  or  ought  to  satisfy 
her.'  The  philosophical  Liberals,  more  adequately  represented  by 
the  Spectator^  I  think,  than  by  any  public  man,  say  :  '  No,  we  cannot 
do  that ;  but  we  will  pay  our  debt  in  full  by  granting  Irishmen  all 
the  rights  enjoyed  by  Englishmen  without  exception  or  limitation.' 
Either  of  these  theories  is  at  least  intelligible  and  consistent,  but 
neither  one  nor  the  other  has  been  acted  on.     Irishmen  have  not  got 
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self-government,  and  the  narrative  submitted  to  the  reader  demon- 
strates that  as  little  have  they  got  the  rights  conferred  upon  England. 

This  is  the  record  of  the  past:  and  where  is  an  Irishman  to  dis- 
cover any  solid  ground  for  hoping  that  the  immediate  future  wilf  be 
different  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  have  confidence  in  the  good  disposi- 
tion of  Mr.  G-ladstone,  and  if  he  were  ten  years  younger  I  would 
count  on  his  rivalling  the  supreme  achievement  of  Charles  James  Fox 
in  1782.  But  since  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  turned  the  Government 
into  a  Limited  Liability  Company,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  gaug- 
ing some  of  the  difficulties  he  has  to  overcome.  Lord  Hartington  is 
plainly  not  willing  to  grant  to  Ireland  the  institutions  he  is  prepared 
to  establish  in  England,  unless  the  Irish  people  give  him  a  guarantee 
that  tbey  will  use  them  in  a  manner  of  which  he  approves.  Does 
be  mean  to  place  the  English  people  under  a  similar  parole  ?  and 
if  not,  what  becomes  of  the  theory  of  equal  justice  ?  Lord  Derby 
admits  that  it  is  the  rooted  determination  of  the  Irish  nation  to 
escape  from  the  present  system  of  ignorant  and  selfish  mismanage- 
ment, and  to  resume  control  of  their  own  affairs,  but  he  thinks  their 
wishes  ought  to  be  for  ever  resisted.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  he  would 
gladly  deny  them  the  other  alternative  of  equal  laws  and  institutions, 
lest  the  strength  so  gained  should  be  employed  to  obtain  their 
national  rights.  As  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  in  what  respect  is 
Lord  Derby  as  a  Whig  an  improvement  on  Lord  Derby  as  a  Tory  ? 
Outside  the  Government  Mr.  Goschen  is  as  ready  to  justify  the  denial 
of  equal  justice  to  Freland  as  Lord  Eldon  was  fifty  years  ago;  and 
Mr.  Forster  is  still  too  angry  and  disappointed  to  listen  to  the  still 
small  voice  of  reason.  To  estimate  the  future  one  must  take 
accoimt  of  all  these  personages  and  more,  for  the  Liberal  party 
has  as  many  separate  heads  as  a  chain  of  the  Alps,  and  only  one  Mont 
Blanc. 

The  gentlemen  who  confront  them  in  Parliament  are  in  a  worse 
disposition ;  forgetting  the  best  traditions  of  their  party.  They  got 
their  historic  name  from  sympathy  with  Ireland,  when  the  Whigs  were 
firaming  penal  laws  against  her ;  and  in  our  own  day  it  was  the  Tories 
who  conferred  self-government  on  the  great  colonies.  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  established  Home  Bule  in  Canada,  and  the  late  Lord  Derby  in 
Australia.  These  concessions  have  proved  Conservative  measures  in 
the  highest  sense ;  they  preserved  important  States  to  the  Empire* 
But  the  best  traditions  of  the  past,  I  repeat,  are  forgotten.  It  is 
forty  years  since  Sir  Robert  Peel  refused  any  longer  to  accept  the 
support  of  a  faction  who  cling  to  the  impossible  theory  of  Protestant 
ascendency  in  Ireland.  *  Peel,'  says  Mr.  Disraeli,  speaking  of  the 
year  1844,  *  was  resolute  not  to  have  recourse  to  his  ancient  Orange- 
men,' ^  but  a  milder  Peel  to-day  blows  the  expiring  embers  of  faction 

*  Disracirs  Zi/c  of  Lord  George  JBentinck, 
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anew.  If  Nationalists,  as  he  assumes,  have  no  right  to  preach  their 
opinions  in  Ulster,  what  right  has  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  to  carry 
his  opinions  to  BirmiDgham?  Mr.  Bright  or  Mr.  Chamberlain  could 
make  Birmingham  more  impleasant  to  him  than  his  new  friends  made 
Tyrone  or  Monaghan  to  the  Nationalists.  And  Lord  Salisbury  employs 
his  great  gift  of  passionate  and  persuasive  oratory,  which  might  win 
his  countrymen  to  noble  purposes,  in  defence  of  opinions  as  dead  as 
the  crazes  of  Colonel  Sibthorp.  Nearly  the  only  great  work  which 
awaits  the  hand  of  a  competent  statesman  in  our  day  is  to  reconcile 
Ireland  to  the  Empire  as  Canada  and  Australia  were  reconciled — ^not 
an  impossible,  only  an  arduous  and  inspiring  task — and  this  work  he 
ignores  or  disdains. 

From  their  own  standpoint,  to  distribute  equal  justice  to  the 
three  kingdoms,  in  legislation  and  administration,  is  the  obvious 
duty  of  English  statesmen.  But  I  would  belie  my  own  conscience  if 
I  suggested  that  this  was  enough.  The  price  of  international  peace 
and  amity  is  higher  than  this.  Will  these  eminent  men,  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  world,  and  skilled  in  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  never  comprehend  that  Irish  gentlemen  are  men  like  them- 
selves, with  the  same  duties  and  responsibilities,  with  the  same 
natural  and  spiritual  wants?  They  believe  they  have  as  good  a 
right  to  possess  and  rule  their  country  as  Englishmen  have  to  possess 
and  rule  theirs,  and  they  humbly  conceive  they  are  as  fit  to  exercise 
the  right.  Time  or  habit  has  not  reconciled  them  to  wrong,  and 
they  are  as  impatient  at  seeing  Ireland  governed  from  London  for 
the  benefit  of  England  as  these  statesmen  would  be  at  seeing  their 
country  governed  from  Paris  for  the  benefit  of  France.  It  was  a 
deep  humiliation  to  them  that  the  just  claim  of  the  Irish  nation  to 
self-government  should  degenerate  for  a  moment,  even  among  the 
lowest  of  the  populace,  into  schemes  of  assassination  and  anarchy, 
but  no  individual  misconduct  can  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  the  rights  of  a 
nation.  The  criminals  have  paid  the  penalty  of  their  crimes ;  the 
gallows  and  the  hulks  have  had  their  victims : 

Jufitice  hath  done  her  unrelenting  part. 
If  she  indeed  be  Justice  who  drives  on 
Bloody  and  blind  the  chariot  wheels  of  death.* 

But  those  who  abhor  the  crimes  will  never  consent  to  have  their 
country  treated  as  one  of  the  culprits.  They  believe  in  the  Divine 
government  of  the  world,  and  they  are  confident  that  the  national 
existence  which  was  restored  to  Greece,  to  Belgium,  and  to  Hungary 
after  long  abeyance  and  apparent  death,  will  in  the  end  be  restored 
to  Ireland ;  and  their  highest  felicity  in  life  would  be  to  hasten  that 
day.  The  men  who  rise  before  my  imagination  and  memory  are 
little  known  to  English  officials,  for  they  never  salaam  at  levies^  and 

'  Southey,  writing  of  an  Irish  execution  for  treason  eighty  years  ago. 
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rarely  gesticulate  on  platforms;  they  may  be  found  in  sequestered 
countiy  houses,  in  presbyteries,  in  lawyers'  studies,  in  merchants' 
counting-houses,  even  in  the  glebes  of  the  Disestablished  Church,  in 
the  bureaus  of  the  public  service,  in  English  newspaper  offices,^  and 
hid  under  the  red  jackets  of  those  Irish  regiments  which  (in  the 
language  of  a  recent  critic)  have  '  never  loved  England  and  never 
betrayed  her ' — but  these  are  the  men  who  can  accomplish  what 
Englishmen  alone  will  for  ever  attempt  in  vain,  to  make  permanent 
peace  on  equitable  terms  between  the  two  islands. 

C.  Gavan  Duffy. 

^ICE. 


'  A  curious  instance  presents  itself  while  I  write.  Mr.Edmond  O'Donovan,  whose 
gallant  and  romantic  career  as  a  special  correspondent  in  Asia  and  Africa  made  him 
80  popnlar  in  England,  was  all  his  life  a  vehement  Irish  Nationalist.  Before  starting 
on  the  fatal  expedition  to  the  Soudan,  one  of  his  latest  acts  was  to  bequeath  a  portion 
of  his  earnings  to  promote  the  national  cause  in  Ireland. 


\ 
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FLOODS. 

Amongst  the  local  questions  which  are  forcing  themselves  upon  puhlic 
notice>  the  question  of  floods  occupies  a  rather  prominent  place.  It 
is  an  imdoubted  fact  that  the  rivers  of  England  overflow  their  banks 
more  frequently  and  do  more  damage  than  they  used  to  do.  Every 
year  the  accumulation  of  silt  and  weeds  in  the  river  beds  and  outfieills 
becomes  larger.  After  making  allowance  for  the  abnormally  heavy 
rainfall  of  recent  years,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  condition  of  the 
waterways  of  England  is  far  from  satisfactory  and  is  yearly  becoming 
less  so. 

The  land  which  is  chiefly  aflfected  by  floods  is,  unfortunately, 
some  of  the  finest  pasture  in  England.  For  several  years  a  large 
extent  of  meadow  land  has  been  in  a  condition  of  almost  perennial 
flood,  and  in  many  cases  the  value  of  the  pasture  has  diminished  by 
one-half  or  even  more,  owing  to  the  deterioration  of  the  soil  occa- 
sioned by  perpetual  saturation.  The  owners  and  occupiers  of  these 
lands  have  not  been  backward  in  bringing  their  misfortunes  before 
Parliament,  nor  has  Parliament  been  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil  and  the  necessity  of  finding  a  remedy.  A 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  made  inquiry  into  the 
subject  and  reported  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1877,  and  three  Bills 
have  since  been  introduced  in  Parliament  backed  by  all  the  authority 
of  Government.  As  yet,  however,  very  little  progress  has  been  made 
towards  legislation  ;  nor  was  there  any  sign  in  the  proceedings  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1883  that  much  approach  had  been  made 
towards  an  agreement  of  opinion. 

The  proposal  of  Government  in  its  most  recent  form  is  to  con- 
stitute conservancy  districts  and  conservancy  boards  in  such  manner 
as  may  seem  desirable  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  after  an 
official  inquiry  and  examination.  Before  an  official  inquiry  is  made 
an  application  must  have  been  received  from  the  locality  signed  by 
at  least  twenty  owners  and  occupiers.  The  scheme  when  finally 
arranged  by  the  Local  Government  Board  [must  be  set  forth  in  a 
provisional  order  and  submitted  to  Parliament  for  approval  in  the 
usual  manner. 

The  boards  are  to  be  empowered  to  cleanse,  repair,  and  maintain 
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existing  water-courses,  outfalls,  and  dams ;  to  improve  existing  works, 
and  to  make  new  works  when  necessary,  for  the  conservancy  of  rivers 
and  protection  of  lands  from  injury  by  floods ;  and  for  these  purposes 
to  purchase  property  when  required,  and  in  any  case  to  pay  compen- 
sation for  all  loas  or  injury  sustained  by  any  person  by  reason  of  the 
exercise  of  any  of  the  above  powers. 

The  boards  are  also  to  be  empowered  to  raise  a  conservancy  rate 
to  defray  all  their  expenses,  the  basis  of  taxation  being  the  situation 
of  the  lands,  which  are  described  as  ^  lowlands,'  ^  midlands,' '  uplands,' 
according  as  they  are  '  subject  to  ordinary  floods,'  '  occasionally  sub- 
ject to  floods,'  or  in  neither  category  though  included  among  the 
lands  within  the  district  declared  liable  to  taxation. 

The  liability  of  the  ^  uplands  '  is  apparently  determined  by  the 
extent  to  which  their  artificial  drainage  contributes  to  floods,  and  is 
in  no  case  to  exceed  one- tenth  of  the  rate  paid  by  the  lands  in  the 
district  which  pay  the  highest  general  rate.  It  is  apparently  con- 
templated, though  not  distinctly  stated  in  the  Bill,  that  high  ub- 
drained  lands  within  the  area  will  be  excluded  from  rating,  or  even 
be  omitted  from  the  district. 

In  attempting  to  legislate  for  floods,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
floods  are  not  a  thing  of  yesterday,  and  that  nobody  proposes  or  hopes 
to  do  away  with  them  altogether.  There  never  was  a  time  when  the 
meadows  were  not  occasionally  flooded ;  and  not  only  is  it  impossible 
-wholly  to  prevent  floods,  but  even  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  not  be 
desirable  to  do  so.  Everybody  admits  that  occasional  floods  which 
pass  quickly  away,  so  far  from  injuring,  do  great  benefit  to  the  land. 
All,  therefore,  that  the  most  stringent  Act  of  Parliament  can  efiect 
in  regard  to  floods  is  in  some  degree  to  limit  their  frequency. 

It  is  worth  while  to  state  this  truism,  because  those  who  do  not 
pay  close  attention  to  the  subject  might  easily  support  a  Bill  bearing 
the  rather  ambitious  title  of '  Floods'  Prevention  '  through  thick  and 
thin,  under  the  idea  that  a  sovereign  remedy  for  floods  was  being 
proposed.  If  the  rainfall  should  continue  to  be  as  heavy  in  England 
as  it  has  been  dining  the  last  few  years,  the  most  efficient  conser- 
vancy board,  after  the  most  lavish  expenditiure,  will  only  attain  a  very 
limited  success. 

If,  then,  the  remedy  proposed  be  partial  only,  it  becomes  more 
than  ever  necessary  carefully  to  watch  any  Bill  on  the  subject,  lest 
the  cost  to  the  ratepayers  be  found  in  practice  to  exceed  the  b^iefit 
conferred.  The  first  great  obstacle  to  legislation  is  the  olgeotion  to 
create  a  fresh  local  rate.  Agriculturists  are  being  reminded  every 
day  by  facts  how  small  already  is  the  margin  of  possible  profit  for 
English  agriculture,  and  how  heavy  is  the  pressure  of  local  burdens. 
They  know,  too,  by  experience,  how  much  capital  has  ere  now  been 
swallowed  up  in  improvements  which  have  made  no  return,  because 
undertaken  on^a^too  ambitious  scale ;  and  they  are  becoming  more 
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and  more  convinced  that  if  English  agriculture  is  to  have  any  chance 
of  commercial  success,  capital  outlay  must  be  conducted  with  extreme 
prudence  and  even  parsimony.  . 

These  truths  are  naturally  more  slow  in  reaching  the  minds  of 
engineers  and  other  professional  men,  whose  attention  is  directed  to 
great  works  and  professional  fame  rather  than  to  econoniy  and  local 
rates.  Nothing  caused  more  alarm  to  the  general  agricultural  com- 
munity than  the  proposals  made  to  the  House  of  Lords'  Committee 
by  some  eminent  engineers,  some  of  which  were  embodied  in  the 
Oovemment  Bill  of  1881 .  If  proposals  embracing  *  arterial  drainage 
of  land,  storage  of  water  for  drinking  and  other  purposes,  the  warping 
and  irrigation  of  land,'  had  found  their  way  into  the  Statute  Book, 
there  would  have  been  opened  far  ratepayers  an  endless  vista  of 
taxation,  and  for  the  profession  a  prosperity  second  only  to  that  en- 
joyed in  Egypt  in  the  best  days  of  Ismail. 

On  no  account  should  too  much  latitude  be  given  to  a  board  on 
which  dififerent  interests  will  have  power,  not  in  proportion  to  their 
representation,  but  to  their  pertinacity.  If  one  board  should  be  formed 
for  a  whole  ^  catchment  area,'  such  as  that  of  the  Thames  or  Severn, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  some  eminent  engineer  will  virtually 
become  the  board. 

It  may  be  laid  down,  then,  as  a  principle  to  be  observed  in  legis- 
lation that  a  conservancy  board  ought  to  avoid  ambitious  projects, 
and  ought  to  undertake  only  such  works  as  are  of  common  utility 
and  certain  to  produce  a  very  appreciable  effect.  To  open  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  seems  the  most  necessary  measure.  To  clear 
the  channels  of  silt  and  weeds,  to  make  embankments  when  necessary, 
may  also  be  desirable. 

Before,  however,  undertaking  any  work  at  the  general  expense,  a 
conservancy  board  ought  to  be  bound  to  have  satisfied  itself  that 
individual  proprietors  have  done  all  that  they  can  in  reason  be  ex- 
pected to  do  for  their  own  protection.  The  most  important  duty  of 
a  conservancy  board — indeed,  its  first  duty,  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  brought  into  sufficient  prominence — is  to  protect  the  general 
body  of  the  ratepayers  against  undue  encroachments  from  private 
interests.  If  the  board  is  to , be  entrusted  by  Parliament  with  the 
extraordinary  power  of  levying  a  rate  upon  property  generally  to  be 
applied  in,  and  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of,  a  particular  area,  it  can  only 
be  upon  the  understanding  that  before  any  rate  is  levied,  the  pro- 
prietors within  the  favoured  area  shall  have  done  all  they  can  to  help 
themselves. 

Every  riparian  owner  ought  to  keep  the  channel  clear  opposite  to 
his  own  property,  and  ought  to  embank  or  to  be  willing  to  embank 
if  embankment  is  needed.  The  contiguity  of  the  river,  which  has 
given  to  the  meadows  exceptional  value,  has  imposed  upon  them  also 
certain  obligations.  To  deny  this,  while  calling  out  for  protection 
against  floods,  is  to  argue  that  the  value  of  riparian  property  is  to  bs 
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maintained,  or  even  enhanced,  partly  at  the  expense  of  lands  less 
fortunately  situated.  It  has  been  urged  on  the  other  side,  and  not 
without  appearance  of  reason,  that  if  embankments  or  similar  works 
are  to  be  constructed  by  the  general  ratepayers,  the  first  contribution 
to  the  cost  ought  to  be  the  increase  in  value  arising  to  the  particular 
land  from  the  embankment,  which  never  could  be  received  by  the 
owner  under  existing  circumstances. 

It  has  been  widely  felt  in  the  country  that  an  attempt  is  being 
made  by  the  owners  of  low-lying  lands  to  transfer  to  other  shoulders 
burdens  which  properly  belong  to  them.  This  view  is  rather  borne 
out  by  a  remarkable  argument  much  used  by  those  who  advocate  a 
general  rate,  that  it  is  necessary  to  tax  the  country  generally  because 
the  area  of  the  lands  liable  to  flood  is  so  small  comparatively  that  they 
cannot  bear  the  cost  alone. 

It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  in  most  cases  the  riparian 
owners  have  neglected  to  make  embankments  and  even  to  clean  out 
the  beds  of  the  streams.  And  yet  a  very  small  embankment  has  proved 
efiTectual  in  many  cases.  Mr.  Arthur  Peel,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
House  of  Lords  Committee,  mentioned  that  an  embankment  not  more 
than  two  feet  wide,  which  he  made  on  the  river  Ivel  in  concert  with 
some  neighbours,  had  saved  his  property  from  floods.  I  myself  know 
a  similar  case  on  the  river  Cherwell,  not  far  from  Banbury,  where  an 
embankment,  formed  by  soil  taken  from  the  stream  and  thrown  up  on 
the  bank,  saves  the  adjacent  lands  from  floods  when  the  meadows  are 
flooded  both  above  and  below. 

A  conservancy  board  ought  also  to  be  empowered  to  require  all 
owners  to  clear  out  the  channels  and  waterways  opposite  to  their  own 
property,  subject,  of  course,  to  an  appeal  against  the  decision.  It  is 
notorious  that  millowners  take  very  little  trouble  in  too  many  in- 
stances in  cleaning  out  their  mill-lades.  It  has  been  found  a  much 
simpler  and  cheaper  expedient  to  raise  the  height  of  the  sluice, 
trusting  to  the  carelessness  or  goodnature  of  the  neighbours ;  and 
the  result  has  been  that  the  amount  of  waterlogged  land  extending 
up  stream  above  mills  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  And  yet  no 
principle  has  been  more  rigidly  asserted  by  Parliament  than  this, 
that  no  prescription  can  entitle  any  person  to  cause  a  nuisance 
to  his  neighbours.  By  the  Rivers'  Pollution  Act  of  1876  manufac- 
turers, who  from  time  immemorial  had  polluted  streams,  were  ordered 
to  withhold  all  solid  matter  and  even  liquids,  unless  they  could  show, 
in  the  latter  case,  that  they  had  taken  '  the  best  practicable  and 
reasonably  available  means  to  render  them  harmless.' 

A  conservancy  board  ought  also  to  have  the  power  of  compelling 
adjacent  proprietors  to  construct  works  in  concert,  an  appeal,  of 
course,  being  reserved.  Much  of  the  neglect  of  individual  proprietors 
has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  it  would  have  been  useless 
to  act  alone,  while  concert  was  impossible. 

A  board  must  also  be  charged  with  authority  to  make  all  neces- 
VoL.  XV.— No.  83.  H 
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sary  bylaws  for  preserving  and  regulating  the  waterways,  especially 
in  tiroes  of  flood. 

When,  bu^  not  until,  individual  proprietors  have  complied  with 
all  obligations  properly  incumbent  on  them,  recourse  may  be  had  to 
a  general  rate  for  urgent  works  of  general  utility.  In  the  Bills  al- 
ready presented  to  Parliament  it  appears  to  me  that  the  duties  of  a 
conservancy  board'  have  been  inverted  in  order  of  their  importance. 
Grreat  stress  has  been  laid  upon  such  matters  as  rating,  works,  pur- 
chase of  property,  compensation ;  but  the  enforcement  of  obligations 
which,  though  perhaps  not  enjoined  by  law,  are  certainly  enjoined  by 
ordinary  prudence,  has  been  relegated  into  comparative  obscurity. 
In  any  Bill  which  is  to  command  assent  this  order  must,  I  think,  be 
changed,  and  the  intention  of  Parliament  more  clearly  indicated. 

It  will  be  time  enough  to  appeal  to  the  general  community  when 
the  laws  of  prudence  have  been  obeyed.  The  only  ground  for  such 
an  appeal  is  that  extraordinary  damage  has  been  occasioned  by  causes 
over  which  the  individuals  could  exercise  no  control,  and  for  which 
the  general  community  is  partly  responsible. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  overlook  the  question  of  subsoil  drainage, 
when  considering  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  the  aggrava- 
tion of  floods.  Subsoil  drainage  does  usdoubtedly  let  ofif  the  rain- 
water from  the  upper  lands  at  an  accelerated  speed.  Although  sonae 
witnesses  denied  the  fact,  and  although  upper  proprietors  deny  their 
liability,  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  agreed  with  the 
majority  of  the  evidence  '  that  there  would  be  no  injustice  in  rating 
uplands  for  the  maintenance  of  a  channel  to  which  they  contribute 
waters,  and  still  less  in  rating  towns  which  are  at  present  exempt 
from  taxation  for  this  purpose.'  This  conclusion  appears  to  me  just. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  of  constructive  liability  is  full  of 
danger  and  may  easily  be  pushed  too  far.  At  all  events  it  must  be 
applied  equally  and  impartially.  If  it  be  just  that  A  should  con- 
tribute on  account  of  damage  sustained  by  the  property  of  B  and  C 
on  the  ground  that  A's  drainage  has  sent  down  water  more  quickly 
than  nature  used  to  send  it  down,  surely  it  must  be  first  established 
that  B  and  G  have  not  interfered  with  nature  in  any  such  way  as  to 
retard  the  flow  of  the  water,  and  also  that  they  have  done  everything 
in  reason  to  protect  their  property  against  ordinary  floods. 

One  remark  with  reference  to  the  question  of  compensation  will  not 
be  out  of  place.  From  the  Bill  of  1883  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Govern- 
ment is  preparing  to  repeat  the  blimder  conunitted  by  their  prede- 
cessors in  the  case  of  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act.  For  the  purpose 
presumably  of  conciliating  opposition,  much  more  attention  has  been 
bestowed  upon  securing  full  compensation  to  all  interests  vested  or 
supposed  to  be  vested  than  upon  ascertaining  whether  compensation  is 
required  or  deserved.  For  instance,  it  is  proposed  in  Clause  10  of  the 
Bill  that  before  any  dam  or  weir  or  other  obstruction  is  removed  or  al- 
tered, full  compensation  shall  be  made.   If  only  power  had  been  taken 
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to  compel  the  owners  to  keep  the  approaches  clear,  it  is  probable  that 
in  most  cases  the  necessity  for  alteration  or  removal  would  cease.  It 
is  not  easy  to  understand  why  the  owner  of  a  mill  or  dam  should  be 
allowed  to  cause  a  nuidbnce  first,  and  should  then  be  compensated  at 
the  general  expense.  The  principle  on  which  general  property  be- 
comes liable  is  that  no  man  may  interfere  with  nature  to  the  direct 
or  indirect  prejudice  of  his  neighbour.  It  is  hardly  consistent  with 
this  principle  that  a  millowner  should  first  dam  back  the  water  upon 
himself  and  his  neighbours,  and  should  then  have  his  property  em- 
banked or  purchased  at  their  expense,  in  order  to  remedy  the  nuisance 
which  he  himself  has  caused. 

The  rates  levied  by  a  conservancy  board  ought  to  be  imposed  and 
levied  directly  and  solely  upon  owners.  Not  only  will  the  collection 
of  the  rate  be  much  facilitated  by  this  arrangement,  but  the  improve- 
ment of  river-channels  inures  directly  to  the  permanent  advantage 
of  property,  and,  as  such,  ought  not  to  be  a  charge  on  occupiers,  and 
certainly  not  on  yearly  tenants.  K  the  works  produce  permanent 
benefit,  as  is  hoped,  owners  will  be  able  to  reimburse  themselves  in 
the  shape  of  rent ;  and  under  any  circumstances  it  will  be  in  their 
power  to  make  special  private  agreements  with  their  tenants. 

One  last  word  also  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  board 
itself.  It  is  to  be  hoped  most  fervently  that  a  conservancy  board 
vnil  not  be  chosen  by  means  of  a  special  election  and  a  special 
machinery.  It  may  look  well  on  paper  to  divide  a  district  into 
Hoards,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  a  model  election.  But  all 
who  have  experience  of  the  country  know  how  inconvenient 
and  ineficctual,  as  well  as  costly,  is  such  a  method  of  proceeding. 
As  in  all  probability  there  will  be  one  board  for  each  'catchment 
area,'  the  place  of  meeting  will  be  at  a  great  distance  from  many  of 
the  wards,  and  few  of  the  members  from  a  distance  will  attend.  It 
would  be  much  better  that  the  governing  body  of  each  county  com- 
prehended in  the  district  should  delegate  a  fixed  proportion  of  the 
members.  Besides  other  advantages,  this  plan  has  the  merit  of  being 
self-adjusting.  At  present  the  board  would  be  returned  by  the  courts 
of  quarter  sessions,  but  it  would  pass  without  friction  into  the  hands 
of  the  new  county  boards  as  soon  as  formed. 

To  recapitulate.  The  general  position  which  I  wish  to  support 
in  r^ard  to  floods  is,  that  it  is  desirable  to  restrict  floods  within  such 
limits  as  are  possible  without  immoderate  or  disproportionate  outlay ; 
that  the  first  and  most  important  duty  of  a  conservancy  board  is  to 
enforce  uniformity  of  rules  and  action,  and  to  compel  riparian  owners 
to  act  in  concert  and  to  help  themselves  before  appealing  to  the 
general  public  ;  and  that,  subject  always  to  the  preceding  conditions, 
a  rate  may  be  levied  upon  the  general  body  of  owners,  from  which 
the  proprietors  of  uplands  which  are  drained  cannot  in  reason  claim 
to  be  wholly  exempt. 

Cahfebdown. 
h2 
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DAILY  LIFE  IN  A   MEDIEVAL 

MONASTERY. 

• 

It  may  be  assumed  as  a  fact  which  scarcely  requires  to  be  more 
than  stated  that  there  are  few  subjects  which  the  great  mass  of 
Englishmen  are  so  curiously  ignorant  of  as  the  History  of  Monasti- 
cism,  of  the  constitution  of  the  various  Orders,  of  the  fortunes  of  any 
single  religious  house,  or  the  discipline  to  which  its  members  were,  in 
theory  at  least,  compelled  to  submit.  The  assumption  being  granted, 
it  may  naturally  be  asked,  How  is  such  ignorance  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  It  is  due  to  more  causes  than  one,  but  chiefly  and  primarily  to 
the  vastness  of  the  subject  itself. 

"When  the  monasteries  were  suppressed  by  Henry  VIII.  there  was  an 
utter  obliteration  of  an  order  of  things  which  had  existed  in  our  island 
certainly  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and  how  much  longer  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  The  names  of  religious  houses  which  are  known 
to  have  existed  before  the  Norman  Conquest  count  by  hundreds ;  the 
names  of  men  and  women  who  presided  over  such  houses  during  the 
centuries  preceding  that  event  count  by  thousands.  Some  of  these 
religious  houses  had  passed  through  the  strangest  vicissitudes  ;  they 
had  been  pillaged  again  and  again ;  they  had  been  burnt  by  Danish 
marauders ;  their  inmates  driven  out  into  the  wilderness  or  ruthlessly 
put  to  the  sword  ;  their  lands  given  over  to  the  spoiler  or  gone  out 
of  cultivation ;  their  very  existence  in  some  cases  almost  forgotten ; 
yet  they  had  revived  again  and  again  from  their  ashes.  When  William 
the  Conqueror  came  among  us,  and  that  awful  rule  of  his  began, 
there  was  scarcely  a  county  in  England  and  Wales  in  which  one  or 
more  religious  houses  were  not  to  be  found,  and  during  his  reign  of 
twenty-one  years  about  thirty  new  monasteries  of  one  sort  or  another 
were  added  to  those  already  existing. 

To  begin  with,  the  very  word  monastery  is  a  misnomer :  the  word 
is  a  Greek  word,  and  means  the  dwelling-place  of  a  solitary  person. 
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living  in  seclusion.  But,  misnomer  though  it  be,  the  employment 
of  the  word  in  a  sense  so  widely  different  from  that  which  it  first 
bore,  until  it  got  to  designate  the  dwelling-place  of  a  corpprate 
body,  among  whom  no  solitude  was  allowed  and  privacy  was  almost 
impossible,  is  of  itself  very  significant  as  indicating  the  stages 
through  vrhich  the  original  idea  of  monasticism  passed. 

It  was  natural  enough,  when  society  was  in  a  condition  of  profound 
disorganisation,  and  sensuality  and  violence  were  in  the  ascendant, 
that  men  and  women  of  gentle  nature  should  become  convinced  that 
the  higher,  life  could  only  be  lived  in  lonely  retirement,  far  from  the 
sound  of  human  voices  and  the  contact  of  human  creatures,  whose 
very  nearness  almost  implies  sin.  But  what  a  vast  step  from  this  to 
that  other  conviction  which  the  developed  form  of  monasticism  ex- 
presses, when  experience  has  convinced  the  devout  searcher  after  Grod 
that  no  great  work  can  be  done  in  improving  the  world,  or  raising  the 
tone  of  society,  or  in  battling  with  our  own  weaknesses  and  vices, 
except  by  earnest,  resolute,  and  disciplined  co-operation.  It  is  when 
we  draw  together  that  we  are  strong,  and  strongest  when  we  are 
labouring  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  some  common  object,  and  that  no 
mean  and  sordid  one  ;  it  is  then  that  we  best  find  deliverance  from 
our  self-deception  and  most  inveterate  delusions,  whilst  living  in  the 
light  of  others'  eyes,  and  subjected  to  the  influence  and  control  of  a 
healthy  and  well-instructed  public  opinion. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  (and  I  shall  as  much  as  possible  confine 
myself  to  the  limits  of  tliat  period),  a  monastery  meant  what  we 
now  understand  it  to  mean — viz.  the  abode  of  a  society  of  men  or 
women  who  lived  together  in  common — who  were  supposed  to  par- 
take of  common  meals ;  to  sleep  together  in  the  common  dormitory ; 
to  attend  certain  services  together  in  the  common  church;  to 
transact  certain  business  or  pursue  certain  employments  in  the  sight 
and  hearing  of  each  other  in  the  common  cloister ;  and,  when  the  end 
came,  to  be  laid  side  by  side  in  the  common  graveyard,  where  in 
theory  none  but  members  of  the  order  could  find  a  resting-place  for 
their  bones.  When  I  say  '  societies  of  men  and  women '  I  am  again 
reminded  that' the  other  term,  ^  convent,'  has  somehow  got  to  be  used 
commonly  in  a  mistaken  sense.  People  use  the  word  as  if  it  signified 
a  religious  house  tenanted  exclusively  by  women.  The  truth  is  that 
a  convent  is  nothing  more  than  a  Latin  name  for  an  association  of 
peraons  who  have  coTne  together  with  a  view  to'  live  for  a  common 
object  and  to  submit  to  certain  rules  in  the  conduct  of  their 
daily  lives.  The  monastery  was  the  common  dwelling-place : 
the  convent  was  the  society  of  persons  inhabiting  it ;  and  the  ordi- 
nary formula  used  when  a  body  of  monks  or  nuns  execute  any  cor- 
porate act — such  as  buying  or  selling  land — ^by  any  legal  instru- 
ment is,  'The  Prior  and  Convent  of  the  Monastery  of  the  Holy 
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Trinity  at  Norwich ; '  *  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  the  Monastery  of 
St.  Peter's,  Westniinster ; '  *  the  Abbess  and  Convent  of  the  Monasteiy 
of  St.  Maiy  and  St.  Bernard  at  Lacock,'  and  so  on. 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  that  the  term  convent  has  to  do  with  a 
corporation  of  men  or  women  united  into  an  organised  society,  and 
that  the  term  monastery  can  strictly  be  applied  only  to  the  buildings 
— the  domus — in  which  that  society  had  its  home,  it  will  be  well  at 
starting  that  we  should  endeavour  to  gain  some  notion  of  the  general 
plan  of  these  buildings  first,  and  when  we  have  done  that,  that  we 
should  proceed  to  deal  with  the  constitution  of  the  society  itself  and 
the  daily  routine  of  conventual  life.^ 

A  monastery  in  theory,  then,  was,  as  it  was  called,  a  Beligious 
House.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  home  of  people  whose  lives  were 
passed  Jin  the  worship  of  Grod,  and  in  taking  care  of  their  own  souls, 
and  making  themselves  fit  for  a  better  world  than  this  hereafter.  Ab 
for  this  world,  it  was  lying  in  wickedness ;  if  men  remained  in  this 
wicked  world  they  would  most  certainly  become  contaminated  by  all 
its  pollutions ;  the  only  chance  of  ever  attaining  to  holiness  lay  in  a 
man's  turning  his  back  upon  the  world  and  running  away  from 
it.  It  was  no  part  of  a  monk's  duty  to  reform  the  world ;  all  he 
had  to  do  was  to  look  after  himself,  and  to  save  himself  from  the 
wrath  to  come.  It  is  hardly  overstating  the  case  if  I  say  that  a 
monastery  was  not  intended  to  be  a  benevolent  institution ;  and  if 
a  great  religious  house  became,  as  it  almost  inevitably  did  become, 
the  centre  of  civilisation  and  refinement,  from  which  radiated  light 
and  warmth  and  incalculable  blessings  fax  and  wide,  these  results 
flowed  naturally  from  that  growth  and  development  which  the 
original  founders  had  never  looked  forward  to  or  could  have  foreseen, 
but  it  was  never  contemplated  as  an  end  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  begin- 
ning. Being  a  home  for  religious  men,  whose  main  business  was  to 
spend  their  days  and  nights  in  worshipping  Grod,  the  first  requisite, 
the  first  and  foremost,  the  sine  qvA  non  was,  that  there  should  be  a 
church. 

On  the  church  of  a  monastery,  as  a  rule,  no  amount  of  money 
spent,  no  amoimt  of  lavish  ornament  or  splendour  of  decoration,  was 
grudged.  Sculpture  and  painting,  jewels  and  gold,  gorgeous  hangings, 
and  stained-glass  that  the  modems  vainly  attempt  to  imitate,  the 
purple  and  fine  linen  of  the  priestly  vestments,  embroidery  that  to 
this  hour  remains  unapproachable  in  its  delicacy  of  finish  and  in  the 
perfect  harmony  of  colours — ^all  these  were  to  be  found  in  ahnost 
incredible  profusion  in  our  monastic  churches.    You  hear  some  people 

*  The  ground  plan  hero  given  is  that  of  the  Cluniac  Priory  of  Castleacre,  in 
Norfolk.  It  has  been  constructed  by  Mr.  C.  P.  WiUins,  architect  of  Norwich,  from 
careful  measurements  made  upon  the  spot.  The  identification  of  the  various  build- 
ings must  be  taken  on  trust. ; 
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work  themselves  into  a  frenzy  against  the  idolatrous  worship  of  our 
forefathers ;  but  to  a  monk  of  a  gpreat  monastery  his  church  was 
his  one  idol — ^to  possess  a  church  that  should  surpass  all  others  in 
magnificence,  and  which  could  boast  of  some  special  unique  glory 
— that  seemed  to  a  monk  something  worth  living  for.  The  holy 
rood  at  Bromholm,  the  holy  thorn  at  Glastonbury,  were  posses- 
sions that  brought  world-wide  renown  to  the  monasteries  in  which 
they  were  found,  and  gave  a  lustre  to  the  churches  in  which  they 
were  deposited;  and  the  intense  esprit  de  corps,  the  passionate 
loyalty,  of  a  monk  to  his  monastery  is  a  sentiment  which  we  in  our 
time  find  it  so  extremely  difficult  to  understand  that  we  can  hardly 
bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  it  could  exist  and  did  exist  without 
some  subtle  intermixture  of  crafty  selfishness  as  its  ruling  force  and 
motive. 

The  church  of  a  monastery  was  the  heart  of  the  place.  It  was 
not  that  the  church  was  built  for  the  monastery,  but  the  monastery 
existed  for  the  church;  there  were  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
churches  without  monasteries,  but  there  could  be  no  monastery  with- 
oat  a  church.  The  monks  were  always  at  work  on  the  church, 
always  spending  money  upon  it,  always  adding  to  it,  always  *  restor- 
ing '  it ;  it  was  always  needing  repair.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  say- 
ing, 'Those  old  monks  knew  how  to  build;  look  at  their  work — see 
how  it  stands ! '  But  we  are  very  much  mistaken  if  we  suppose  that 
in  the  twelfth  or  the  thirteenth  or  the  fourteenth  century  there  was 
no  bad  building.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  common  in  the 
monastic  annals  than  the  notices  of  how  this  and  that  tower  fell 
down,  and  how  this  and  that  choir  was  falling  into  ruins,  and  how 
this  or  that  abbot  got  into  debt  by  his  mania  for  building.  There 
was  an  everlasting  tinkering  going  on  at  the  church ;  and  the  surest 
token  that  a  monastery  was  in  a  bad  way  was  if  its  church  was  in  a 
shabby  condition. 

The  church  was,  almost  invariably,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
facing  east  and  west,  the  loDg  limb  of  the  cross  being  called'  the 
nave,  the  cross  limbs  being  called  the  transepts,  and  the  shorter  limb, 
or  head  of  the  cross,  being  called  the  choir.  The  choir,  as  a  rule,  was 
occupied  exclusively  by  the  monks  or  nuns  of  the  monastery.  The 
servants,  workpeople,  and  casual  visitors  who  came  to  worship  were 
not  admitted  into  the  choir ;  they  were  supposed  tx)  be  present  only 
on  sufierance.  The  church  was  built  for  the  use  of  the  monks ;  it 
was  their  private  place  of  worship. 

Almost  as  essential  to  the  idea  of  a  monastery  as  the  church  was 
the  cloister  or  great  quadrangle,  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  high 
walls  of  the  monastic  buildings.  Its  usual  position  was  on  the  south 
of  the  church,  to  gain  as  much  of  the  sun's  rays  as  possible,  and  to 
insure  protection  from  the  northerly  and  easterly  winds  in  the  bitter 
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season.  All  round  this  quadrangle  ran  a  covered  arcade,  whose  roofy 
leaning  against  the  high  walls,  was  supported  on  the  inner  side  by  an 
open  trellis  work  in  stone — often  exhibiting  great  beauty  of  design 
and  workmanship — through  which  light  and  air  was  admitted  into  the 
arcade.'  The  open  space  not  roofed  in  was  called  the  garth,  and  was 
sometimes  a  plain  grass  plat  and  sometimes  was  planted  with  shrubs^ 
a  fountain  of  running  water  being  often  found  in  the  centre,  whicli 
afforded  a  pleasant  object  for  the  eye  to  rest  on.  The  cloister  was 
really  the  living-place  of  the  monks.  Here  they  pursued  their  daily 
avocations,  here  they  taught  their  school,  they  transacted  their  busi- 
ness, they  spent  their  time  and  pursued  their  studies,  always  in 
society,  co-operating  and  consulting,  and,  as  a  rule,  knowing  no 
privacy.  '  But  a  monk  always  lived  in  a  cell  I '  I  think  you  will  be 
inclined  to  object.  The  sooner  you  get  rid  of  that  delusion  the 
better.  Until  Henry  II.  founded  the  Carthusian  Abbey  of  Withana, 
in  1178,  there  was  no  such  thing  known  in  England  as  a  monk's  cdZj 
as  we  understand  the  term.  It  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  Carthusian 
order,  and  when  it  was  first  introduced  it  was  regarded  as  a  startling; 
novelty  for  any  privacy  or  anything  approaching  solitude  to  be  tole- 
rated in  a  monastery.  The  Carthusian  system  never  found  much 
favour  in  England.  The  Carthusians  never  had  more  than  nine 
houses,  all  told ;  the  discipline  was  too  rigid,  the  rule  too  severe,  the 
loneliness  too  dreadful  for  our  tastes  and  for  our  climate.  In  the 
thirteenth  century,  if  I  mistake  not,  there  were  only  two  monasteries 
in  England  in  which  monks  or  nuns  could  boast  of  having  any  privacy, 
any  little  comer  of  their  own  to  turn  into,  any  place  where  they 
could  enjoy  the  luxury  of  retirement,  any  private  study  such  as  every 
boy  nowadays,  in  a  school  of  any  pretension,  expects  to  have  pro- 
vided for  himself,  and  without  which  we  assume  that  nobody  could 
read  and  write  for  an  hour. 

The  cloister  arcade  was  said  to  have  four  walks.  The  south  walk 
ran  along  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  the  north  walk  was  bounded  by 
the  refectory  or  great  dining  hall,  the  east  walk  extended  along  the 
south  transept,  and  where  the  transept  ended  there  usually  came  a 
narrow  passage  called  a  slype,  passing  between  the  end  of  the  transept 
and  the  chapter-house,  which  may  be  described  as  the  council-chamber 
of  the  convent.  Beyond  the  chapter-house,  and  abutting  partly  upon 
the  east  wall  of  the  cloister,  but  extending  far  beyond  it  till,  in  some 

'  In  other  words  the  thirteenth  century  monk  passed  far  the  greater  portion  of 
his  time  in  the  open  air,  except  that  there  was  a  roof  over  his  head.  As  time  went 
on,  and  monks  became  more  self-indalgent,  they  did  not  by  any  means  like  the 
draughts  and  exposure  in  the  cloister,  and  the  old-fashioned  open  arcades  were 
glazed,  and  the  old  open  walks  were  turned  into  splendid  lounges,  comfortable 
and  luxurious,  such  aa  the  glorious  cloisters  of  Gloucester  could  be  made  into,  at  a 
small  outlay,  at  the  present  day. 
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cases,  it  made  mth  the  refectory  a  block  of  buildings  in  the  form  of 
a  T,  ran  the  dormitory  or  common  sleeping-place  for  the  fraternity. 
The  dormitory  was  always  approached  by  steps,  for  it  was  invariably 
constructed  over  a  range  of  vaulted  chambers,  which  served  for 
various  purposes^ ;  one  of  these  chambers  was  set  apart  for  the  re- 
ception of  those  monks  who  had  been  subjected  to  the  monthly 
bleedings  which  all  were  supposed  to  require,  and  which  all  were 
compelled  to  submit  to,  that  so  by  a  mechanical  process,  if  in  no 
other  way,  the  flesh  might  be  subdued.  The  beds  of  the  monks  were 
arranged  along  the  walls  of  the  dormitory,  at  regular  intervals ;  and 
in  some  monasteries  a  wainscot  partition  separated  the  sleepers  from 
each  other,  thus  making  for  each  a  little  cubicle,  with  a  low  door 
leading  into  it.  The  broad  passage,  running  from  end  to  end,  between 
the  sleeping-places  in  the  dormitory  was  strewn  with  rushes ;  and  at 
the  end  opposite  to  the  flight  of  stairs  were  the  latrines  or  washing- 
places,  which  were  open  to  the  air,  and  under  which  was  always  a 
sewer  that  could  be  flushed  by  a  water-course  hard  by. 

In  the  dormitory  and  the  latrines  lights  were  kept  burning 
through  the  night ;  a  provision  necessary,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
because  the  services  in  the  church  at  night-time  had  to  be  kept  up 
and  attended  by  the  whole  house.  In  going  from  the  dormitory 
to  the  church  the  monks  always  passed  under  cover — sometimes  by 
going  through  the  cloister,  sometimes  by  passing  straight  into  the 
transept. 

We  have  been  round  three  sides  of  the  cloister :  on  the  north  the 
church ;  on  the  east  the  chapter-house  and  dormitory ;  on  the  south 
the  refectory .  .There  remain  the  buildings  abutting  on  the  west  wall. 
In  the  arrangement  of  these  no  strict  rule  was  observed.  But 
generally  the  western  buildings  were  dedicated  to  the  cellarer's  hall 
with  cellars  under  it,  the  pitanciar's  and  kitchener's  offices  or  cheqtLcra 
as  they  were  called,  and  a  guest-chamber  for  the  reception  of 
distinguished  strangers  and  for  the  duties  of  hospitality,  to  which 
great  importance  was  attached. 

These  were  the  main  buildings,  the  essential  buildings  of  a 
monastery  great  or  small.  Where  a  monastery  was  rich  enough  to 
indulge  in  luxuries  of  ^  modem  improvements  and  all  the  best  ap- 
pliances,' there  was  hardly  any  limit  to  the  architectural  freaks  that 
might  be  indulged  in.  There  were  the  infirmary  and  the  hospital ;  the 
calefactory  or  warming  apparatus,  the  recreation  hall  and  the  winter 
hall,  the  locutorium  and  the  common  hall,  and  I  know  not  what  besides. 
You  observe  I  have  as  yet  said  nothing  about  the  library.  I  must  re- 
mind you  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  number  of  books  in  the 
world  was,  to  say  the  least,  small.  A  library  of  five  hundred  volumes 
would,  in  those  days,  have  been  considered  an  important  collection, 
and,  after  making  all  due  allowances  for  ridiculous  exaggerations  which 
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have  been  made  by  ill-informed  writers  on  the  subject,  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  nobody  in  the  thirteenth  century — at  any  rate  in  England 
— would  have  erected  a  large  and  lofty  building  as  a  receptacle  for 
books,  simply  because  nobody  could  have  contemplated  the  possibility 
of  filling  it.  Here  and  there  amongst  the  larger  and  more  important 
monasteries  there  were  undoubtedly  collections  of  books,  the  custody 
of  which  was  intrusted  to  an  accredited  officer ;  but  the  time  had  not 
yet  come  for  making  libraries  well  stored  with  such  priceless  treasures 
as  Leland,  the  antiquary,  saw  at  Glastonbury,  just  before  that 
magnificent  foundation  was  given  as  a  prey  to  the  spoilers.  A 
library,  in  any  such  sense  as  we  now  understand  the  term,  was  not 
only  no  essential  part  of  a  monastery  in  those  days,  but  it  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  been  a  rarity. 

But  if  the  thirteenth  century  monastery  possessed  necessarily 
no  great  Reading  Soom,  the  Scriptorium,  or  Writing-Boom,  was 
almost  an  essential  adjunct.  In  the  absence  of  the  printing-- 
press, the  demand  for  skilled  writers  and  copyists  throughout  the 
country  was  enormous.  In  the  Scriptorium  all  the  business,  now 
transacted  by  half  a  dozen  agents  and  their  clerks,  was  carried 
on.  The  land  of  the  country  in  those  days  was  subdivided  to  an 
extent  that  it  is  now  almost  impossible  for  us  to  realise,  and  the 
tenure  under  which  the  small  patches  of  arable  or  meadow-land 
were  held  was  sometimes  very  complex  and  intricate.  The  small 
patches  were  perpetually  changing  hands,  being  bought  or  sold, 
settled  upon  trustees,  or  let  out  for  a  term  of  years,  and  every 
transaction  would  be  registered  in  the  books  of  the  monastery  in- 
terested, while  the  number  of  conveyances,  leases,  and  enfeofments 
made  out  in  the  course  of  the  year  was  incalculable.  In  such  an 
abbey  as  that  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  a  small  army  of  writers  must  have 
been  constantly  employed  in  the  business  department  of  the  Scrip* 
torium  alone.  Obviously  it  became  a  great  writing-school,  where 
the  copyists  consciously  or  imconsciously  wrote  according  to  the 
prevailing  fashion  of  the  place ;  and  there  have  been,  and  there  are 
experts  who  could  tell  you  whether  this  or  that  document  was  or 
was  not  written  in  this  or  that  monastic  Scriptorium.  Paper 
was  very  little  used,  and  the  vellum  and  parchment  required  con- 
stituted a  heavy  item  of  expense.  Add  to  this  the  production 
of  school-books  and  all  materials  used  for  carrying  on  the  education 
work,  the  constant  replacement  of  church  service  books  which 
the  perpetual  thumbing  and  fingering  would  subject  to  immense 
wear  and  tear,  the  great  demand  for  music  which,  however  simple, 
required  to  be  written  out  large  and  conspicuous,  in  order  to 
be  read  with  ease,  and  you  get  a  rather  serious  list  of  the  charges 
upon  the  stationery  department  of  a  great  abbey.  But  though  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  work  done  in  the  Scriptorium  was  mere 
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office  work,  the  educational  department,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  being 
subsidiaiy,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  literary  and  histo- 
rical department  also  was  represented  in  the  Scriptorium  of  every 
great  monastery.  In  the  thirteenth  century  men  never  kept  diaries 
or  journals  of  their  own  daily  lives,  but  monasteries  did.  In  theory, 
every  religious  house  recorded  its  own  annals^  or  kept  a  chronicle  of 
great  events  that  were  happening  in  Church  and  State.  Where  a 
monastery  had  kept  its  chronicle  going  for  a  long  time,  it  got  to  be 
regarded  almost  as  a  sacred  book,  and  was  treated  with  great 
veneration :  it  lay  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Scriptorium,  and  was 
under  the  care  of  an  officer  who  alone  was  permitted  to  make  entries 
in  it.  When  any  great  piece  of  news  was  brought  to  the  monastery 
that  seemed  worth  putting  on  record,  the  person  giving  the  informa- 
tion wrote  out  his  version  of  the  story  on  a  loose  piece  of  parchment, 
and  slipped  his  communication  I  into  the  book  of  annals  for  the 
autiiorised  compiler  to  make  use  of  in  any  way  that  seemed 
best  to  him,  after  due  examination  of  evidence.  This  was  the  rule 
in  all  monastic  houses.  Unfortunately,  however,  as  it  is  with  the 
journals  or  diaries  of  men  and  women  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
so  it  was  with  the  journals  and  diaries  of  monks  of  the  thirteenth, 
they  evidently  were  kept  by  fits  and  starts ;  and  before  the  fourteenth 
century  was  half  out,  the  practice  of  keeping  up  these  diaries  in  all 
but  the  larger  monasteries  had  come  to  an  end. 

Before  passing  on  from  the  Library  and  Scriptorium,  on  which  a 
great  deal  more  might  easily  be  said,  it  is  necessary  that  one  caution 
should  be  given  ;  I  know  not  how  the  notion  originated  or  how  it 
has  taken  such  hold  of  the  minds  of  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred, 
that  the  monks  as  a  class  were  students  or  scholars  or  men  of 
learning ;  but,  as  far  as  the  English  monasteries  of  the  thirteenth 
oentuiy  are  concerned,  I  am  sure  that  it  is  altogether  erroneous. 
If  we  except  some  few  of  the  larger  and  nobler  monasteries, 
which  from  first  to  last  seem  always  to  have  been  centres  of  culture, 
enlightenment,  and  progress,  the  monks  were  no  more  learned  than 
the  nuns.  As  a  class,  students,  scholars,  and  teachers  they  were  not. 
When  King  John  died,  in  1216,  a  little  learning  went  a  long  way,  and 
whatever  the  Norman  Conquest  did  for  England  (and  it  did  a  great 
deal),  it  certainly  was  not  an  event  calculated  to  increase  the  love  of 
study,  or  likely  to  make  men  bookish  pundits. 

I  should  only  confuse  my  readers  if  I  dwelt  more  at  length 
upon  the  buildings  of  a  monastery.  It  is  enough  for  the  present  that 
we  should  understand  clearly  that  the  essential  buildings  were  (1)  the 
church,  (2)  the  cloister,  (3)  the  dormitory,  (4),  the  refectory,  (5) 
the  chapter-house.  In  these  five  buildings  the  life  of  the  convent 
was  carried  on.  Having  said  thus  much  we  will  pass  on  to  the  cor- 
poration itself — that  which  strictly  was  called  the  convent^  and  for 
convenience  and  distinctness   it  will  be  as  well  if  we  use  that  word 
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convent  in  the  more  accurate  sense  and  employ  it  only  as  signifying 
the  corporate  body  of  persons  occupying  those  buildings  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking,  and  which  in  their  aggregate  were  called  a 
TjfionaaUry. 

Once  more  I  think  it  necessary  to  start  with  a  caution.  Not  only 
do  I  propose  to  take  no  account  here  of  that  large  class  of  conveotualB 
which  comprehended  the  mendicant  orders  or  friars  as  they  are 
called,  but  I  must  needs  pass  by  with  little  or  no  notice  the  various 
orders  of  regular  canons — ^.e.  canons  living  under  a  rule.  The 
friars  came  into  England  first  in  1220.  During  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury they  were,  so  to  speak,  upon  their  trial ;  but  from  the  first  the 
monks  and  the  friars  were  almost  essentially  opposed  in  the  ideal  of 
their  daily  lives  ;  the  monk's  ideal  was  that  he  must  live  to  save  his 
own  soul :  the  friar's  ideal  was  that  he  must  live  to  save  the  souls  of 
others.  So  with  the  very  numerous  houses  of  canons  regular  up  and 
down  the  land.  They  and  the  monks  did  not  love  one  another,  and 
when  I  speak  of  monks  and  their  houses  it  will  be  advisable  to 
exclude  from  our  consideration  the  friars  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
canons  on  the  other,  and,  in  fact,  to  limit  ourselves  to  that  view  of 
conventual  life  which  the  great  English  monasteries  under  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedict  afford. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  it  may  be  said  that  all 
English  monks  were  professedly  under  one  and  the  same  Bule— 
the  famous  Benedictiqe  Bule.  The  Bule  of  a  monastery  was  the 
constitution  or  code  of  laws,  which  regulated  the  discipline  of  the 
house,  and  the  Bule  of  St.  Benedict  dates  back  as  far  as  the  sixth 
century,  though  it  was  not  introduced  into  England  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years  after  it  had  been  adopted  elsewhere.  Four  himdred 
years  is  a  very  long  time  for  any  constitution  or  code  of  law  to  last 
unchanged,  and  though  the  English  monasteries  professedly  were 
living  according  to  the  Benedictine  Bule  during  all  the  Saxon  and 
the  Danish  times,  yet  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  if  St. 
Benedict  could  have  risen  from  the  dead  in  the  days  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  and  made  a  visitation  of  many  an  English  house,  he  would 
have  been  rather  astonished  to  be  told  that  the  monks  were  living 
according  to  his  Bule. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  Conquest,  a  great 
reformation  had  been  attempted  of  the  French  monasteries,  which 
it  was  said  had  &llen  into  a  state  of  great  decay  so  far  as  discipline 
and  fervour  were  concerned,  and  a  revision  of  the  old  rule  had  been 
found  necessary,  the  reformers  breaking  away  from  the  old  Benedictines 
and  subjecting  themselves  to  a  new  and  improved  Bule.  These  first 
reformers  were  called  Cluniac  monks,  from  the  great  Abbey  of 
Clugni,  in  Burgundy,  in  which  the  new  order  of  things  had  begun. 
The  first  English  house  of  reformed  or  Cluniac  monks  was  founded 
at  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  eleven  years  after  the  Conquest,  by  Gnndrada, 
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a  step-daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  her  husband,  William, 
Earl  of  Warrene  and  Surrey.  The  Cluniacs  were  at  first  famous  for 
the  simplicity  of  their  lives  and  the  strictness  of  their  discipline,  but 
as  time  went  on  they  hecame  too  rich  and  so  too  luxurious,  and  at  last 
ihej  too  needed  reforming,  and  a  new  reformer  arose.  In  this  case 
\ht  real  moving  spirit  of  reformation  was  an  Englishman,  one  Stephen 
Harding,  probably  a  Dorsetshire  man,  who  was  brought  up  at  the 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Sherborne,  but  in  the  course  of  events 
chosen  Abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Citeaux,  where  St.  Bernard  became 
his  ardent  disciple,  and  where  the  two  enthusiasts,  working  cordially 
together,  brought  about  that  second  reform  of  the  Benedictines 
which  resulted  in  the  founding  of  the  great  Cistercian  order. 

Thus,  without  looking  too  minutely  into  the  matter,  we  find  that 
when  the  thirteenth  century  opens,  or,  if  you  will,  when  Henry  III. 
came  to  the  throne,  in  1216,  there  were  three  great  orders  of  monks 
in  England — the  old  Benedictines,  who  had  held  houses  and  lands 
for  centuries ;  the  Cluniacs,  who  were  the  reformed  Benedictines ; 
and  the  Cistercians,  who  may  be  styled  the  reformed  Cluniacs.  But 
inasmuch  as  the  architectural  and  other  reforms  among  the  Cister- 
cians were  many  and  peculiar,  it  will  again  be  advisable  to  pass  by 
these  peculiarities  for  the  present  without  remark. 
•  ••••• 

The  constitution  of  every  convent,  great  or  small,  was  monarchical. 
The  head  of  the  house  was  almost  an  absolute  sovereign,  and  was 
called  the  Abbot.  His  dominions  often  extended,  even  in  England, 
over  a  very  wide  tract  of  country,  and  sometimes  over  several  minor 
monasteries  which  were  called  Cells.  Thus  the  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's 
had  under  himself  the  cell  of  Tynemouth  in  Northumberland  and 
two  others  in  Norfolk — viz.  Binham  and  Wymondham,  the  latter 
of  which  eventually  became  an  independent  abbey — and  the  heads 
of  these  cells  or  subject  houses  were  called  Priors.  An  abhey  was  a 
monastery  which  was  independent.  A  priory  was  a  monastery  which 
in  theory  or  in  fact  was  subject  to  an  abbey.  All  the  Cluniac 
monasteries  in  England  were  thus  said  to  be  alien  priories,  because 
they  were  mere  cells  of  the  great  Abbey  of  Clugni  in  France,  to 
which  each  priory  paid  heavy  tribute ;  while  the  priors  were  almost 
always  foreigners,  and  always  appointed  by  the  Abbot  of  Clugni, 
and  responsible  to  him  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  Pacha  is  to  his 
suzerain  the  Sultan.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cistercian  houses 
were  all  abbeys,  and  their  abbots  sovereigns  in  alliance  or  confedera- 
tion with  one  another,  and  exercising  over  their  several  convents 
supreme  jurisdiction,  though  recognising  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux  as 
their  over-lord.  The  abbot  not  only  had  a  separate  residence  within 
the  monastery  and  lived  apart  from  his  monks,  but  he  had  his  separate 
estate  for  the  maintenance  of  his  dignity,  and  to  bear  the  very  heavy 
expenses  which  that  dignity  necessitated,  and  he  had  the  patronage  of 
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every  office  in  the  convent.  The  officers  were  numerous.  The  first 
of  them  was  the  prior,  who  was  the  abbot's  prime  minister  and  head 
of  the  executive  and  the  abbot's  representative  in  his  absence.  Under 
him  was  the  sub-prior,  sometimes  a  third  prior,  and  then  a  number 
of  functionaries,  to  whom,  as  in  the  case  of  the  abbot,  separate 
estates  were  assigned  out  of  which  they  were  bound  to  provide  for 
certain  charges  which  they  were  called  upon  to  meet  as  best  they 
could,  and  a  complicated  system  of  finance  provided  for  the  surplus 
of  one  office  being  applied  when  necessary  for  the  deficiency  of  another. 

In  the  great  Abbey  of  Evesham  a  very  elaborate  constitution 
was  drawn  up  and  agreed  to  in  the  year  1214,  after  a  long  dispute 
between  the  abbot  and  convent  which  had  lasted  for  several  years, 
and  this  scheme  has  come  down  to  us. 

From  it  we  find  that  certain  officers  (obedientiaries  was  their 
technical  name)  were  charged  with  providing  certain  articles  out  of 
the  revenue  of  the  office.  The  prior,  to  whom  no  mean  share  of 
the  revenues  was  assigned,  had  to  provide  the  parchment  that  might 
be  required  for  business  purposes  or  for  legal  instruments  and  all 
other  materials  for  the  scriptorium,  except  ink.  The  manciple  was 
to  provide  all  wine  and  mead,  the  keeping  up  the  stock  of  earthenware 
cups,  jugs,  basins,  and  other  vessels,  together  with  the  lamps  and  oil. 
The  precentor  had  >  to  find  all  the  ink  used,  and  all  colour  required 
for  illumination,  the  materials  for  book-binding,  and  the  keeping  the 
organ  in  repair.  To  the  chamberlain  were  assigned  certain  revenues 
for  providing  all  the  clothing  of  the  monks,  it  being  stipulated  that 
the  abbot's  dress  was  not  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  fund.  In  the 
same  way  certain  small  tithes  were  apportioned  for  buying  basins, 
jugs,  and  towels  for  the  guests'  chamber  ;  while  all  rents  levied  from 
the  various  tenants  paid  not  in  money,  but  in  kind — as,  6.^.,  capons, 
eggs,  salmon,  eels,  herrings,  &c. — were  to  be  passed  to  the  account  of 
the  kitchener.  Every  monk  bearing  office  was  bound  to  present  his 
accounts  for  audit  at  regular  intervals,  and  the  rolls  on  which  these 
accounts  were  inscribed  exist  in  very  large  numbers,  and  may  still 
be  consulted  by  those  who  are  able  to  read  them. 

It  looks  as  if  it  were  the  policy  of  the  Benedictines  to  give  as 
many  monks  as  possible  some  special  duty  and  responsibility — ^to 
give  each,  in  fact,  a  personal  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  house 
to  which  he  belonged — and  the  vacancies  occurring  from  time  to  time 
in  the  various  offices  gave  everybody  something  to  look  forward  to. 
There  was  room  for  ambition,  and,  I  am  bound  to  add,  room  for  a 
good  deal  of  petty  scheming,  on  the  one  hand,  and  truckling  to  the 
abbot,  on  the  other ;  but  it  all  went  towards  relieving  the  monotony  of 
the  life  in  the  cloister — a  monotony  which  has  been  very  much  over- 
stated by  those  who  have  never  studied  the  subject.  To  begin  with, 
it  does  not  follow  that  what  would  be  very  dull  to  us  would  be  dull 
and  insipid  to  the  men  of  the  thirteenth  century.     Before  a  man 
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offered  himself  for  admission  to  a  monastery,  he  must  have  had 
a  taste  for  a  quiet  life,  and  in  many  instances  he  had  grown  tired  of 
the  bnstle,  the  struggle,  and  all  the  anxious  wear  of  the  work- day 
world.  He  wanted  to  be  rid  of  bothers,  in  fact ;  he  was  pretty  sure 
to  have  had  a  fair  education,  and  he  was  presumably  a  religious  man, 
with  a  taste  for  religious  exercises  ;  sometimes,  and  not  unfrequently, 
he  was  a  disappointed  man,  who  had  been  left  wifeless  and  childless ; 
sometimes,  too,  he  was  one  whose  career  had  been  icut  short  suddenly 
by  some  accident  which  incapacitated  him  for  active  exertion  and 
made  him  long  only  for  repose  and  obscurity.  Moreover,  in  those 
distant  times  the  instinct  of  devotion  was  incomparably  stronger  than 
it  is  now,  and  people  foimd  a  real  and  intense  delight  in  the  services 
of  the  sanctuary,  to  say  nothing  of  their  entire  belief  in  the  spiritual 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  taking  part  in  those  services.  Add  to 
this  that  a  monk  had  to  pass  through  rather  a  long  training  before 
he  was  r^^ularly  admitted  to  full  membership.  He  had  to  submit  to 
a  term  of  probation,  during  which  he  was  subject  to  a  somewhat 
rigorous  ordeal.  A  novice  had  the  pride  taken  out  of  him  in  a 
very  effectual  way  during  his  novitiate — he  was  pretty  much  in 
the  position  of  a  fag  at  a  great  school  nowadays,  and  by  the  time 
that  he  had  passed  through  his  novitiate  he  was  usually  very  well 
broken  in,  and  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  place  in  which  he 
found  himself.  It  was  something  to  have  a  higher  place  assigned 
him  at  last  in  the  church  and  the  dormitory,  to  have  some  petty  office 
given  him,  and  to  have  a  chance  of  being  promoted  by-and-by. 
There  was  Brother  So-and-So,  who  was  getting  infirm,  and  he  could 
not  do  the  pitanciar's  work  much  longer ;  the  precentor  was  getting 
as  hoarse  as  a  raven,  and  the  sacrist  was  gouty,  or  the  cellarer  was 
showing  signs  of  breaking  up.  Nay,  the  prior's  cough  gave  unmis- 
takeable  signs  of  his  lungs  being  wrong,  and  if  he  were  to  drop  off, 
which  we  should  of  course  all  of  us  deplore — there  would  be  a 
general  move  up,  it  might  be ;  unless,  indeed,  Father  Abbot  should 
promote  his  chaplain  over  the  heads  of  all  of  us — for  such  things  have 
been! 

But,  when  we  come  to  look  a  little  closer,  we  find  that  the 
monotony  of  monastic  life  was  almost  confined  to  the  frequent 
services  in  the  church.  There  were  six  services  every  day,  of  one 
kind  or  another,  at  which  the  whole  convent  was  supposed  to  be 
present,  and  one  service  at  midm'ght.  The  lay  brethren  among  the 
Cistercians,  and  the  servants  engaged  in  field  labour,  were  excused 
attendance  at  the  nocturnal  service,  and  those  officials  of  the  convent 
whose  business  required  them  to  be  absent  from  the  precincts  were 
also  excused.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  simply  impossible  for  the 
whole  brotherhood  to  assemble  at  all  these  services ;  there  would  have 
been  a  dead-lock  in  twenty-four  hours  if  the  attempt  had  ever  been 
made  in  any  of  the  large  monasteries,  where  the  inmates  sometimes 
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counted  by  hundreds,  who  all  expected  their  meals  punctually,  and 
for  whom  even  the  simplest  cookery  necessitated  that  fires  should 
be  kept  up,  the  porridge  boiled,  the  beer  drawn,  and  the  bread 
baked.  Hence,  they  whose  hands  were  full  and  their  engagements 
many  really  had  no  time  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  church  seven 
times  in  twenty-four  hours.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  monk 
out  of  ofiBce,  with  nothing  particular  to  do,  was  all  the  better  for 
having  his  time  broken  up  ;  going  to  church  kept  him  out  of  mis- 
chief, and  singing  of  psalms  saved  him  from  idle  talk,  and  if  it  did 
him  no  good  certainly  did  him  very  little  harm. 

The  ordinary  life  of  the  monastery  began  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  when  the  small  bell,  called  the  skilla,  rang,  all  rose, 
washed  themselves  at  the  latrines,  put  on  their  day  habit,  and  then 
presented  themselves  at  the  matin  Mass.  Mixtum,  or  breakfast,  fol- 
lowed, and  that  over,  the  convent  assembled  in  chapter  for  consulta- 
tion. After  chapter  the  oflScials  dispersed :  the  kitchener  to  arrange 
for  the  meals,  and  not  unfrequently  to  provide  hospitality  for  dis- 
tinguished guests  and  their  retinue  ;  the  precentor  to  drill  his  choir 
boys^  to  tune  the  organ,  to  look  after  the  music,  or  to  arrange  for 
some  procession  in  the  church,  or  some  extraordinary  function ;  the 
infirmarer  to  take  his  rounds  in  the  hospital ;  the  cellarer  to  inspect 
the  brewhouse  and  bakeries ;  and  each  or  all  of  these  officers  might 
find  it  necessary  to  go  far  a-field  in  looking  after  some  bailiflF  or 
tenant  who  could  not  safely  be  left  alone.  At  Evesham  the  sacristan, 
the  chamberlain,  and  the  infirmarer  were  allowed  forage  and  the 
keep  of  one  horse.  Meanwhile  in  the  cloister  all  was  stir  and  move- 
ment without  noise.  In  the  west  alley  the  schoomiaster  was  teaching 
his  little  pupils  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  or  it  might  .be  the  elements 
of  singing ;  in  the  south  alley,  where  the  light  was  best,  a  monk  with 
a  taste  for  art  was  trying  his  hand  at  illuminating  a  MS.  or  rubricating 
the  initial  letters ;  while  on  the  other  side,  in  the  north  alley,  some 
were^infully  getting  by  heart  the  psalms,  or  practising  medita- 
tion— ^alone  in  a  crowd.  Within  the  retirement  of  that  cloister,  fenced 
all  round,  as  I  have  said,  with  the  high  walls  and  the  great  buildings, 
there  the  monks  were  working,  there  the  real  conventual  life  was 
going  on ;  but  outside  the  cloister,  though  yet  within  the  precincts, 
it  is  difficult  for  us  now  to  realise  what  a  vast  hive  of  industiy  a 
great  monastery  in  some  of  the  lonely  and  thinly-populated  parts 
of  England  was.  Everything  that  was  eaten  or  drunk  or  worn,  almost 
everything  that  was  made  or  used  in  a  monastery,  was  produced  upon 
the  spot.  The  grain  grew  on  their  own  land  ;  the  corn  was  ground 
in  their  own  mill ;  their  clothes  were  made  from  the  wool  of  their 
own  sheep ;  they  had  their  own  tailors  and  shoemakers,  and  car- 
penters and  blacksmiths,  almost  within  call ;  they  kept  their  own 
bees  ;  they  grew  their  own  garden-stuflf  and  their  own  fruit ;  I  sus» 
pect  they  knew  more   of  fish-culture  than,  until  very  lately,  we 
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moderns  could  boast  of  knowing;  nay,  they  had  their  own  vine- 
yards and  made  their  own  wine.  The  commissariat  of  a  large  abbey 
mnst  have  required  administrative  ability  of  a  very  high  order,  and 
the  cost  of  hospitality  was  enormous.  No  traveller,  whatever  his 
d^ee,  was  refused  food  and  shelter,  and  every  monastery  was  a 
vast  hotel,  where  nobody  need  pay  more  than  he  chose  for  his  board 
and  lodging.  The  mere  keeping  the  accounts  must  have  employed 
no  small  number  of  clerks,  for  the  minuteness  with  which  every 
transaction  was  recorded  almost  passes  belief.  Those  rolls  I  spoke 
of,  the  sacrist's,  cellarer's,  and  so  on,  were,  it  must  be  remembered, 
periodical  balance-sheets  handed  in  at  audit  day.  They  deal,  not 
only  with  pence  and  halfpence,  but  with  fiurthings  and  half-£Eui;hings, 
and  were  compiled  from  the  tablets  or  small  account-books  posted  up 
from  day  to  day  and  hour  to  hour.  They  give  the  price  of  every 
nail  hammered  into  a  wall,  and  rarely  omit  the  cost  of  the  parchment 
on  which  the  roll  itself  is  written.  The  men  must  have  been  very 
busy,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  very  fussy — certainly  they  could  not  have 
been  idle  to  have  kept  their  accounts  in  this  painfully  minute 
manner,  even  to  the  fraction  of  a  farthing. 

•  •••••.• 

In  the  natural  course  of  events,  as  a  monastery  grew  in  wealth 
and  importance,  there  was  one  element  of  interest  which  added  great 
zest  to  the  conventual  life,  in  the  quarrels  that  were  sure  to  arise. 

Fiist  and  foremost,  the  most  desirable  person  to  quarrel  with  was 
a  bishop.  In  its  original  idea,  a  monastery  was  not  necessarily  an 
ecclesiastical  institution.  It  was  not  necessary  that  an  abbot  should 
be  an  ecclesiastic,  anfl  not  essentially  necessary  that  any  one  of  his 
monks  should  be  in  holy  orders.  Long  before  the  thirteenth  century, 
however,  a  monk  was  almost  invariably  ordained,  and  being  an  ordained 
person,  and  having  his  local  habitation  in  a  bishop's  diocese,  it  was 
only  natural  that  the  bishop  should  claim  jurisdiction  over  him  and 
over  the  church  in  which  he  and  the  fraternity  ministered ;  but  to 
allow  a  power  of  visitation  to  anyone  outside  the  close  corporation  of 
the  convent  was  fraught  with  infinite  peril  to  the  community.  Con- 
fessing their  faults  one  to  another,  and  asking  pardon  of  the  Lord 
Abbot  or  his  representative,  the  prior,  was  one  thing ;  but  to  have 
a  qaerulous  or  inquisitive  or  even  hostile  bishop  coming  and  intruding 
into  their  secrets,  blurting  them  out  to  the  world  and  actually 
pronouncing  sentence  upon  them — that  seemed  to  the  monks  an 
absolutely  intolerable  and  shocking  condition  of  affairs.  Hence  it 
seemed  supremely  desirable  to  a  convent  to  get  for  itself,  by  fair 
means  or  foul — and  I  am  afraid  the  means  were  not  always  fair  means, 
as  we  should  consider  them — the  exemption  of  their  house  from 
episcopal  visitation  or  control.  I  believe  that  the  earliest  instance 
of  such  an  exemption  being  granted  in  England  was  that  of  the 
Conqueror's  Abbey  of  Battle.  The  precedent  was  a  bad  one,  and 
Vol.  XV.— No.  83.  I 
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led  to  all  sortfi  of  attempts  by  other  houses  to  procure  for  themselves 
the  Uke  privilege.  Such  attempts  were  stoutly  resisted  by  the 
bishops,  who  foresaw  the  evils  that  would  inevitably  follow,  and 
which  in  fact  did  follow ;  and,  of  course,  bishop  and  abbey  went  to 
law.  Groing  to  law  in  this  case  meant  usually,  first,  a  certain 
amount  of  preliminary  litigation  before  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury; but  sooner  or  later  it  was  sure  to  end  in  an  appeal  to  the 
Pope's  court,  or,  as  the  phrase  was,  an  appeal  to  Bome. 

Without  wishing  for  a  moment  to  defend  or  excuse  a  state  of 
things  which  was  always  vexatious,  and  at  last  became  intolerable, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been 
talked  and  written  about  these  appeals.  Almost  exactly  the  same 
state  of  things  exists  in  the  present  day  both  in  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical matters.  Farsee  merchants  fall  to  loggerheads  in  Bombay 
or  Calcutta,  and  bring  their  disputes  before  the  courts  in  India; 
one  side  feels  aggrieved  by  the  sentenee,  and  straightway  he  renjoves 
the  case  to  a  court  of  appeal  in  London.  Or  some  heretical  person 
in  Asia  or  Africa  or  somewhere  else  gets  into  hot  water  with  an 
orthodox  society  for  the  promotion  of  religious  persecution,  and 
sooner  or  later  the  archbishop  is  appealed  to,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
lawyers  have  a  most  delightful  time  of  it.  It  all  costs  a  great  deal 
of  money  nowadays,  and  leading  advocates  on  this  side  or  that  are 
actually  so  extortionate  that  they  will  not  do  anything  for  nothing, 
and  insist  on  receiving  the  most  exorbitant  fees.  So  it  was  in 
the  old  days.  The  final  court  of  appeal  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical 
was  before  the  Pope  at  Bome  or  Avignon,  and  the  proctors  and 
doctors,  and  all  the  canonists  and  officials,  actually  required  to 
be  paid  for  their  work. 

When  a  monastery  was  in  for  a  great  fight  with  a  bishop,  it  was 
a  serious  matter  for  both  parties.  But  it  was  much  more  serious  for 
the  bishop  than  for  the  convent.  The  bishop  had  always  his  state  to 
keep  up  and  his  many  houses  to  maintain,  and  his  establishment  was 
enormously  costly.  His  margin  for  law  expenses  was  small ;  and  I 
suspect  that  a  bishop  in  England  during  the  thirteenth  century  who 
had  no  private  fortune  outside  of  his  mere  episcopal  revenues  would 
have  been  likely  sooner  or  later  to  find  himself  in  serious  difficulties. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a  great  monastery  all  sorts  of  expedients  could 
be  resorted  to  in  order  to  effect  a  salutary  retrenchment — ^as  when  the 
monks  of  St.  Alban's  agreed  to  give  up  the  use  of  wine  for  fifteen 
years,  and  actually  did  so,  that  they  might  be  able  to  rebuild  their 
refectory  and  dormitory  in  the  days  of  John  the  twenty-first  abbot. 
Moreover,  inasmuch  as  a  corporation  never  dies,  the  convent  could  raise 
very  heavy  sums  on  the  security  of  its  estates,  and  take  its  own  time 
to  repay  the  loans.  A  bishop  could  not  pledge  his  episcopal  estates 
beyond  his  own  lifetime,  and  the  result  was  that,  in  the  days  when 
life  assurance  was  unknown,  a  bishop  who  had  to  raise  money  for 
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a  costly  lawsuit  would  have  to  pay  a  rate  of  interest  which  would 
make  our  blood  run  cold  if  we  had  to  pay  it,  or  our  hearts  leap  for 
joy  if  we  could  get  it  in  these  days  of  two  and  three  per  cent.    The 
bishop  was  always  at  a  disadvantage  in  these  appeal  cases ;  he  stood 
to  lose  everything,  and  he  stood  to  win  nothing  at  all  except  the 
satisfaction  of  his  conscience  that  he  was  struggling  for  principle 
and  right     And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  monks  enjoyed  this 
kind  of  warfare,  and  rarely  shrank  from  engaging  in  it.    Indeed,  an 
appeal  to  Borne  meant  sending  a  deputation  from  the  convent  to 
watch  the  case  as  it  was  going  on,  and  there  was  all  the  delight  of 
a  foreign  tour  and  a  sight  of  the  world — a  trip,  in  fietct,  to  the  (Con- 
tinent at  the  expense  of  the  establishment.    But  when  there  v^as  no 
appeal  case  going  on — and  they  were  too  expensive  an  amusement  to 
be  indulged  in  often — ^there  was  always  a  good  deal  of  exciting  liti- 
gation to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  convent,  and  to  give  them 
something  to  think  about  and  gossip  about  nearer  home.     We  have 
the  best  authority — the  authority  of  the  great  Pope  Innocent  III. 
— ^for  believing  that  Englishmen   in   the  thirteenth  century  were 
extremely  fond  of  beer ;   but  there  was  something  else  that  they 
were  even  fonder  of,  and  that  was  law.    Monastic  history  is  almost 
made  up  of  the  stories  of  this  everlasting  litigation ;  nothing  was  too 
trifling  to  be  made  into  an  occasion  for  a  lawsuit.     Some  neighbouring 
landowner  had  committed  a  trespass  or  withheld  a  tithe  pig.     Some 
audacious  townsman  had  claimed  the  right  of  catching  eels  in  a  pond. 
Some  brawling  knight  pretended  he  was  in  some  sense  patrtm  of 
a  cell,  and  demanded  a  trumpery  allowance  of  bread  and  ale,  or  an 
equivalent.    As  we  read  about  these  things  we  exclaim,  ^  Why  in  the 
worid  did  they  make  such  a  fuss  about  a  trifle?'    Not  so  thought 
the  monks.     They  knew  well  enough  what  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge 
meant,  and,  being  in  a  far  better  position  than  we  are  to  judge  of  the 
Bignificance  and  importance  of  many  a  casus  belli  which  now  seems 
but  trivial,  they  never  dreamed  of  giving  an  inch  for  the  other  side  to 
take  an  ell.     So  they  went  to  law,  and  enjoyed  it  amazingly  1     Some- 
times, however,  there  were  disputes  which  were  not  to  be  settled 
peaceably  ;  and  then  came  what  University  men  in  the  old  days  used 
to  know  as  a  '  Town  and  Gown  row.' 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  a  Benedictine  monastery,  in  the  early 
times,  was  invariably  set  down  in  a  lonely  wilderness.  As  time  went 
on,  and  the  monks  brought  the  swamp  into  cultivation,  and  wealth 
flowed  in,  and  the  monastery  became  a  centre  of  culture,  there  would 
be  sure  to  gather  round  the  walls  a  number  of  hanger3-on,  who  gra- 
dually grew  into  a  community,  the  tendency  of  which  was  to  assert 
itself,  and  to  become  less  and  less  dependent  upon  the  abbey  for  sup- 
port.  These  towns  (for  they  became  such)  were,  as  a  rule,  built  on 
the  abbey  land,  and  paid  dues  to  the  monastery.  Of  course,  on 
the  one  side,  there  was  an  inclination  to  raise  the  dues ;  on  the  other, 

i2 
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a  desire  to  repudiate  them  altogether.  Hence  bad  blood  was  sore  to 
arise  between  the  monks  and  the  townsmen,  and  sooner  or  later  serious 
conflicts  between  the  servants  of  the  monasteries  and  the  people 
outside.  Thus  in  1223  there  was  a  serious  collision  between  the 
Londoners  and  the  Westminster  monks,  the  mob  rushed  into  the 
monastery,  and  the  abbot  escaped  their  violence  with  difficulty  by 
slipping  out  at  a  back  door  and  getting  into  a  boat  on  the  Thames. 
On  another  occasion  there  was  a  very  serious  fray  between  the  citizens 
of  Norwich  and  the  priory  there,  in  1272,  when  the  prior  slew  one 
man  with  his  own  hands,  and  many  lives  were  lost.  At  a  later 
time  there  was  a  similar  disturbance  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and 
in  the  year  1314  the  great  abbey  of  SC  Alban's  was  kept  in  a  state 
of  siege  for  more  than  ten  days  by  the  townsmen,  who  were  driven 
to  frenzy  by  not  being  allowed  to  grind  their  own  com  in  their  own 
handmills,  but  compelled  to  get  it  ground  by  the  abbey  millers, 
and,  of  course,  pay  the  fee. 

Thirty  years  later,  again,  that  man  of  sin.  Sir  PhiUp  de  Lym- 
bury,  lifted  up  his  heel  against  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  and 
actually  laid  hands  upon  Brother  John  Moote,  the  cellarer ;  and  on 
Monday,  being  market  day  at  Luton  in  Beds,  did  actually  clap  the 
said  cellarer  in  the  pillory,  and  kept  him  there,  exposed  to  the  jeera 
and  contempt  of  the  rude  populace,  who,  we  may  be  sure,  were  in 
ecstasies  at  this  precursor  of  Mr.  Pickwick  in  the  pound.  But  the 
holy  martyr  St.  Alban  was  not  likely  to  let  such  an  outrage  pass ; 
and  when  the  rollicking  knight  came  to  the  abbey  to  make  it  up, 
and  was  for  presenting  a  peace-offering  at  the  shrine,  lo,  the  knightly 
nose  began  to  bleed  profusely,  and,  to  the  consternation  of  the  be- 
holders, the  offering  could  not  be  made,  and  Sir  Philip  had  to  retire, 
holding  his  nose,  and  shortly  after  he  died — and,  adds  the  chronicler, 
was  speedily  forgotten,  he  and  his. 

Such  n^ng  of  the  peace  and  quiet  of  conventual  life  was,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  not  uncommon.  But  inside  the  cloister  itself 
there  was  not  always  a  holy  calm.  When  the  abbot  died  there  came 
all  the  canvassing  and  excitement  of  a  contested  election,  and  some- 
times a  convent  might  be  turned  for  years  into  a  house  divided 
against  itself,  the  two  parties  among  the  monks  fighting  like  cat 
and  dog.  Nor  did  it  at  all  follow  because  the  convent  had  elected 
their  abbot  or  prior  unanimously  that  therefore  the  election  was 
allowed  by  the  king,  to  whom  the  elect  was  presented.'  King  John 
kept  monasteries  without  any  abbot  for  years,  sequestrating  the 
estates  in  the  meantime,  and  leaving  the  monks  to  make  the  best  of 
it.  Sometimes  an  abbot  was  forced  upon  a  monastery  in  spite  of 
the  convent,  as  in  the  case  of  Abbot  Soger  Norreys  at  Evesham,  in 
1191 — a  man  whom  the  monks  not  only  detested  because  of  his  gross 
mismanagement,  but  whom  they  denounced  as  actually  immoral. 

*  See  a  notable  instance  in  Carlyle's  Peat  and  Present 
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JSometlmes,  too,  the  misconduct  of  a  prior  was  so  abominable  that  it 
could  not  be  borne,  and  then  came  the  very  difficult  and  very  delicate 
business  of  getting  him  deposed :  a  process  which  was  by  no  means 
eaailj  managed,  as  appeared  in  the  instance  of  Simon  Pumice,  Prior 
of  Worcester,  in  1219,  and  in  many  another  case. 

Such  hopes  and  fears  and  provocations  as  these  all  contributed  to 
relieve  the  monotony  which  it  has  been  too  readily  assumed  was  the 
characteristic  of  the  cloister  life.  The  monks  had  a  world  of  their 
own  within  the  precincts,  but  they  were  not  so  shut  in  but  that  their 
relations  with  the  greater  world  outside  were  very  real.  Moreover, 
that  confinement  to  the  monastery  itself,  which  was  necessarily  very 
greatly  relaxed  in  the  case  of  the  officers  or  obedientiaries,  as  they 
were  called,  was  almost  as  easily  relaxed  if  one  of  the  brethren 
could  manage  to  get  the  right  side  of  the  abbot  or  prior.  When 
Archbishop  Peckham  was  holding  his  visitations  in  1282  he  more 
than  once  remarks  with  asperity  upon  a  monk  farming  a  manor  of 
his  convent,  and  declares  that  the  practice  must  stop.  The  outlying 
manors  must  have  somebody  to  look  after  them,  it  was  assumed,  and 
if  one  of  the  brethren  was  willing  to  undertake  the  management 
for  the  convent,  why  should  he  not?  Nor,  again,  must  we  sup- 
pose that  the  monks  were  debarred  all  amusements.  On  August  29, 
1283,  there  was  a  great  wrestling  match  at  Hocklifie,  in  Beds,  and 
a  huge  concourse  of  people  of  all  sorts  were  there  to  see  the  fun. 
The  roughs  and  the  ^  fency  ^  were  present  in  great  force,  and  some- 
how it  came  to  pass  that  a  free  fight  ensued.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  the  canons  of  Dunstable  were  largely  represented  upon  the 
occasion.  We  are  left  to  infer  that  the  representatives  were  chiefly 
the  servants  of  the  canons,  but  I  am  afraid  that  some  at  least  of  their 
mastei3  were  there  too.  In  the  fight  one  Simon  Mustard,  who  appears 
to  have  been  something  like  a  professional  prize-fighter,  'a  bully 
exceeding  fierce,'  says  the  annalist,  got  killed ;  but  thereon  ensued 
much  inquiry  and  much  litigation,  and  Dunstable  and  its  ^  religious ' 
had  to  suffer  vexations  not  a  few.  In  fairness  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  these  Dunstable  people  were  not  monks  but  canons — 
regular  or  irregular — ^and  those  canons,  we  all  know,  would  do  any- 
thing.   We  protest  against  being  confounded  with  canons  I 

The  amusements  of  monks  were  more  innocent.  The  garden 
was  always  a  great  place  of  resort,  and  gardening  a  favourite  pastime. 
We  may  be  sure  there  was  much  lamentation  and  grumbling  at  St. 
Alhan'g  when  Abbot  John  de  Maryns  forbade  any  monk,  who  from 
infirmity  could  only  be  carried  on 'a  litter,  from  entering  the  garden 
at  all.  Poor  old  fellows!  had  their  bearers  been  disorderly  and 
trodden  upon  the  flower-beds  ?  Bowls  was  the  favourite  and  a  very 
common  diversion  among  them  ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  Archbishop 
Peckham,  as  appears  by  his  letters,  there  were  other  diversions  of  a 
&r  more  reprehensible  character.    Actually  at  the  small  fl^ory  of 
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Cioxford,  in  Norfolk,  the  prior  and  his  canons  were  wholly  given  over 
to  chess-playing.  It  was  dreadful  I  In  other  monasteries  the  monks 
actually  hunted;  not  only  the  abbots,  but  the  common  domestic 
monks  I  Nay,  such  things  were  to  be  found  as  monks  keeping  dogs, 
or  even  birds,  in  the  cloister.  Peckham  denounces  these  breaches  of 
decorum  as  grave  offences,  which  were  not  to  be  passed  over  and 
not  to  be  allowed.  What  I  a  black  monk  stalking  along  with  a  buU- 
pup  at  his  heels,  and  a  jackdaw,  worse  than  the  Jackdaw  of  Rheims, 
using  bad  words  in  the  garth,  and  showing  an  evil  example  to  the 
chorister  boys,  with  his  head  on  one  side  I 

But,  after  all,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  greatest  of  all  delights 
to  the  thirteenth-centiiry  monks  was  eating  and  drinking.  'Sir, 
I  like  my  dinner!'  said  Dr.  Johnson,  and  I  don't  think  anyone 
thought  the  worse  of  him  for  his  honest  outspokenness.  The  dinner 
in  a  great  abbey  was  clearly  a  very  important  event  in  the  day— I 
will  not  say  it  was  the  important  event,  but  it  was  a  very  important 
one.  It  must  strike  anyone  who  knows  much  of  the  literature  of 
this  age  that  the  weak  point  in  the  monastic  life  of  the  thirteenth 
century  was  the  gormandising.  It  was  exactly  as,  I  am  told,  it  is  on 
board  ship  On  a  long  voyage,  where  people  have  little  or  nothing  to 
do,  they  are  always  looking  forward  to  the  next  meal,  and  the  sound 
of  the  dinner-bell  is  the  most  exciting  sound  that  greets  the  ear  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  And  so  with  the  monks  in  a  great  monastery  which 
.had  grown  rich,  and  in  point  of  fact  had  more  money  than  it  knew 
,what  to  do  with :  the  dinner  was  the  event  of  the  day.  It  is  not  that 
we  hear  much  of  drunkenness,  for  we  really  hear  very  little  of  it,  and 
where  it  is  spoken  of  it  is  always  with  reprobation.  Nor  is  it  that 
we  hear  of  anything  like  the  loathsome  and  disgusting  gluttony 
of  the  Romans  of  the  Empire,  but  eating  and  drinking,  and  espe- 
cially eating,  are  always  cropping  up;  one  is  perpetually  being 
reminded  of  them  in  one  way  or  another,  and  it  is  significant  that 
when  the  Cistercian  revival  began,  one  of  the  chief  reforms  aimed  at 
was  the  rigorous  simplification  of  the  meals  and  the  curtailing  the 
luxury  of  the  refectory.  But  the  monks  were  not  the  onlypeopk 
in  those  times  who  had  a  high  appreciation  of  good  cheer.  When  a 
man  of  high  degree  took  up  his  quarters  in  a  monastery  he  by  no 
means  wished  to  be  put  off  with  salt>-fi8h-and-toast-and-water 
cheer.  Bichard  de  Marisco,  one  of  King  John's  profligate  councillors, 
who  was  eventually  foisted  into  the  see  of  Durham,  gave  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Alban's  the  tithes  of  Eglingham,  in  Northumberland,  to  help  them 
to  make  their  ale  better — '  taking  compassion  upon  the  weakness  of 
the  convent's  drink,'  as  the  chronicler  tells  us.  The  small  beer  of  St. 
Alban's,  it  seems,  was  not  as  much  improved  as  was  to  be  desired,  not- 
withstanding this  appropriation  of  Church  property,  for  twice  after 
this  the  abbey  had  the  same  delicate  hint  given  to  it  that  its  brewing 
was  not  up  to  the  mark,  when  the  rectory  of  Norton,  in  Hertfordshire, 
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and  two-thirds  of  the  tithes  of  Hartbum,  in  Northnmberlandy  were 
given  to  the  monastery  that  no  excuse  might  remain  for  the  bad 
qualify  of  the  malt  liquor. 

And  here  let  me  remark  in  passing  that  another  wide-spread 
delusion  needs  to  be  removed  from  the  popular  mind  with  regard  to 
the  relations  between  the  monks  and  the  clergy.     We  have  again  and 
again  heard  people  say,  <  Wonderfully  devoted  men,  those  monks  I 
Look  at  the  churches  all  over  the  land !    If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
monks  how  could  all  the  village  churches  have  been  built?    The 
monks  built  them  all  I '    Monks  build  parish  churches  I     Why,  the 
monks  were  the  greatest  church-robbers   that  the  world  has  ever 
known ;  they  were  always  robbing  the  country  parsons,  and  the  town 
parsons,  too,  for  that  matter.    Every  vicarage  in  England  represents 
a  spoliation  of  the  church,  whose  rectorial  tithes  had  been  appro- 
priated by  a  religious  house,  the  parson  being  left  with  the  vicarial 
tithes,  and  often  not  even  with  them,  but  thrown  for  his  daily  bread 
upon  the  voluntary  offerings  of  his  parishioners.     The  monks  build 
churches  I     I  could  not  from  my  own  knowledge  bring  forward  a 
single  instance  in  all  the  history  of  England  of  a  monastery  con- 
tributing a  shilling   of  money  or  a  load  of  stone  for  the  repair, 
let  alone  the  erection,  of  any  parish  church  in  the  land.     So  &r 
&om  it,  they  pulled  down  the  churches  when  they  had  a  chance^ 
and  they  were  always  on  the  look-out  to  steal  the  rectory  houses 
and  substitute  for  them  any  cheap-and-nasty  vicarage  unless  the 
bishop  kept  a  sharp  look-out  upon  them  and  came  to  the  help  of 
his  clergy.     Of  all    the  sins  that   the  monks  had  to  answer  for^ 
this   greedy  grasping  at  Church   property,  this  shameless   robbery 
of  the  seculars,  was  beyond  compare  the  most  inexcusable  and  the 
most  mischievous.     To  the  credit  of  the  Cistercians  it  must  be  told 
that  they  at  first  set  themselves  against  the  wholesale  pillage  of  the 
parochial  clergy.    I  am  not  prepared  to  say  they  were  true  to  their 
first  principle  s — no  corporate  society  ever  was,  and  least  of  all  a  re- 
ligious corporation — ^but  at  starting  the  Cistercians  were  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  alienating  of  tithes  and  appropriating  them  to  the 
endowment  of  their  abbeys,  and  this  was  probably  one  among  other 
causes  why  the  Cistercians  prospered  so  wonderfully  as  they  did 
during  the  first  hundred  years  or  so  after  their  first  comiDg  here ; 
people  believed  that  the  new  order  was  not  going  to  Uve  by  robbing 
parsons,  as  the  older  orders  had  done  without  remorse.     The  swindler 
always  thinks  his  victim  a  fool,  and  the  victim  never  forgives  the 
smarter  man  who  has  taken  him  in.     Accordingly  the  monks  always 
pretended  to  think  scorn  of  the  clergy,  and  when  the  monasteries 
fell  the  clergy  were  the  very  last  people  to  lament  their  fall. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  moral  condition  of  the 
monasteries.  Professor  Stubbs  has  called  the  thirteenth  century 
'the  golden  age  of  English  Churchmanship.'     Subject  to  correction 
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firom  that  greatest  of  England's  great  historians — ^and  subject  to 
correction  too  from  others,  who,  standing  in  a  rank  below  his  un- 
approachable eminence,  are  yet  very  much  my  superiors  in  their 
knowledge  of  this  subject — I  venture  to  express  my  beb'ef  that  the 
thirteentii  century  was  also  the  golden  age  of  English  Monachism. 
Certainly  we  know  much  more  about  the  monasteries  and  their  inner 
life  during  this  period  than  at  any  other  time.  The  materials  ready  to 
our  hand  are  very  voluminous,  and  the  evidence  accessible  to  the  in- 
quirer is  very  various.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  of  common  &ir- 
ness  and  candour  who  should  give  some  years  to  the  careful  study  of 
those  materials  and  that  evidence  could  rise  from  his  examination 
with  any  other  impression  than  that,  as  a  body,  the  monks  of  the 
thirteenth  century  were  better  than  their  age.  Vicious  and  profligate, 
drunken  and  unchaste,  as  a  class,  they  certainly  were  not.  Of  course 
there  were  scandalous  brethren.  Here  and  there — but  rarely,  very 
rarely — there  was  a  wicked  abbot  or  prior.  Of  course  there  were  in- 
stances of  abominations  on  which  one  cannot  dwell ;  of  coinrse  there 
are  stories  which  are  bad  to  read ;  stories  which  find  their  way  into  the 
chronicles  because  they  were  strange  or  startling ;  but  these  stories  are 
always  told  with  horror,  and  comment.ed  upon  with  severity  and  scorn. 
Excuse  for  wickedness  or  any  palliation  of  it  you  simply  never  find. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  intense  esprit  de  corps  of  a  convent  of 
monks  went  beyond  anything  that  we  can  now  realise,  and  led  to 
grave  sins  against  truth  and  honesty.  The  forgeries  of  charters, 
bulls,  and  legal  instruments  of  all  kinds  for  the  glorification  of  a 
monastery  by  its  members  was  at  least  condoned  only  too  frequently. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  scriptorium  of  many  a  religious  honse 
must  have  been  turned  to  very  discreditable  uses  by  unscrupulous 
and  clever  scribes,  with  the  connivance  if  not  with  the  actual  know- 
ledge of  the  convent,  for  such  things  were  not  done  in  a  comer.  If 
the  forgeries  succeeded — and  that  they  often  did  succeed  we  know— 
the  monastery  got  all  the  advantage  of  the  rascality ;  no  inquiry  was 
made,  and  it  was  tacitly  assumed  that  where  so  much  was  gained,  and 
the  pride  of  ^our  house'  was  gratified,  the  end  justified  the  means. 

There  remains  one  question  which  may  suggest  itself  to  our 
minds  as  it  has  often  suggested  itself  to  others.  From  what  class  or 
classes  in  society  were  the  monks  for  the  most  part  taken  ?  This  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  to  answer.  The  late  Dr.  Maitland, 
who  perhaps  knew  more,  and  had  read  more,  about  monks  and  monas- 
teries than  any  Englishman  of  his  time,  professed  himself  unable  to 
answer  it ;  and  my  friend  Dr.  Luard — whose  labours  in  this  field  of  re- 
search have  gained  for  him  a  European  reputation,  and  whose«wonderful 
industry,  carefulness,  and  profound  knowledge  qualify  him  to  speak  with 
authority  on  such  a  point,  if  anyone  might  pronounce  upon  it — hesi- 
tates to  give  a  decided  opinion.  The  impression  that  is  left  upon  my 
own  mind  is,  that  the  thirteenth-century  monk,  as  a  rule,  was  drawn 
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firom  the  gentry  class,  as  distinguished  from  the  aristocracy  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  artisans  on  the  other — ^in  fieust,  mutcUia  mutandis, 
that  the  representatives  of  the  monks  of  the  thirteenth  century  were 
the  Fellows  of  (Colleges  of  the  nineteenth  before  the  recent  alteration 
of  University  and  College  statutes  came  into  force.  An  ignorant 
monk  was  certainly  a  rarity,  an  absolutely  unlettered  or  uneducated 
one  was  an  impossibility,  and  an  abbot  or  prior  who  could  not  talk 
and  write  Latin  with  facility,  who  could  not  preach  with  tolerable 
flaency  on  occasion,  and  hold  his  own  as  a  debater  and  man  of  busi- 
ness, would  have  found  himself  sooner  or  later  in  a  very  ridiculous 
and  very  uncomfortable  position,  from  which  he  might  be  glad  to 
escape  by  resignation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Three  centuries  after  the  time  we  have  been  considering,  the  reli- 
gious houses  were  suppressed — to  use  that  euphonious  term  which  has 
become  universally  accepted — only  after  they  had  existed  in  these 
islands  in  one  form  or  another  for  at  least  a  thousand  years.  Century 
after  century  monasteries  continued  to  spring  up,  and  there  never 
was  much  difficulty  in  finding  devout  people  who  were  ready  to 
befriend  a  new  order,  to  endow  it  with  lands,  and  to  give  it  a  fair 
fitait.  In  other  words,  there  was  always  a  demand  for  new  monas- 
teries, and  the  first  sure  sign  that  that  demand  had  been  met,  and 
more  than  met,  was  when  the  supply  of  monks  b^;an  to  fall  short, 
and  when,  as  was  the  case  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
religious  houses  could  not  fill  up  their  full  complement  of  brethren. 
Is  it  conceivable  that  this  constant  demand  could  have  gone  on, 
if  the  common  sense  of  the  nation  had  not  been  profoundly  con- 
vinced, and  continuously  convinced,  that  the  religious  orders  gave 
back  some  great  equivalent  for  all  the  immense  surrenders  of  wealth 
which  generation  after  generation  of  Englishmen  had  made — some 
equivalent  for  all  the  vast  stream  of  benefactions  which  flowed  on 
from  age  to  age  so  strongly  that  kings  and  statesmen  had  to  inter- 
fere and  check,  if  it  might  be,  the  dangerous  prodigality  of  lavish 
benefactors  ?  What  that  equivalent  was,  what  the  real  work  of  the 
monasteries  was,  what  great  functions  they  discharged  in  the  body 
politic,  what  the  nation  at  large  gained  by  their  continuance  and  lost 
by  their  &11 — these  are  questions  which  on  this  occasion  I  am  not 
concerned  [with,  and  with  which  I  scrupulously  forbear  from  deal- 
ing. But  there  are  moments  when  a  great  horror  comes  upon  some 
men's  minds,  and  a  vision  of  a  lonely  and  childless  old  age  rises 
before  them  in  the  gloom  of  a  dreary  twilight,  or  when  the 
mists  of  autnmn  hide  the  sunbeams,  and  they  think,  <  If  desolation 
were  to  come  upon  our  homes,  where  could  we  hide  the  stricken 
head  and  broken  heart  ? '  To  that  question — a  morbid  question  if 
you  will — I  have  never  found  an  answer.  The  answer  was  possible 
once,  but  it  was  in  an  age  which  has  passed  away. 
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Yes,  that  age  has  passed  away  for  ever.  History  repeats  itself,  it 
is  true,  but  history  will  not  bear  mimicry.  In  every  melody  that 
wakes  the  echoes  there  is  repetition  of  this  note  and  that,  the  same 
single  sound  is  heard  again  and  again  ;  but  the  glorious  intertwiningg 
of  the  several  parts,  the  subtle  fugues  and  merry  peals  of  laughter 
that  ^  flash  along  the  chords  and  go,'  the  wail  of  the  minor^  as  if  crying 
for  the  theme  that  has  vanished  and  yet  will  reappear — ^  like  armies 
whispering  where  great  echoes  be' — these  things  are  not  mere 
repetition;  they  are  messages  from  the  Eternal  Father  to  the 
sons  of  men,  reminding  them  that  the  world  moves  on.  Merely  to 
ape  the  past,  and  to  attempt  to  reproduce  in  the  nineteenth  century 
the  tree  that  had  taken  a  millennium  to  grow  into  its  maturity  in 
the  thirteenth  and  was  rudely  cut  down  root  and  branch  in  the  six- 
teenth, is  about  as  wise  as  it  would  be  to  try  and  make  us  sing  the 
Hallelujah  Chorus  in  imison!  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead. 
Meanwhile  the  successors  of  the  thirteenth-century  monasteries  are 
rising  up  around  us  each  after  their  kind ;  Pall  Mall  swarms  with 
them,  hardly  less  splendid  than  their  progenitors,  certainly  not  less 
luxurious.  Our  modem  monks  look  out  at  the  windows  of  the  Carlton 
and  the  Athenaeum  with  no  suspicion  that  they  are  at  all  like  the 
monks  of  old.  Nor  are  they.  They  lack  the  old  faith,  the  old  loyalty 
to  their  order,  and  with  the  old  picturesqueness  something  else  that 
we  can  less  afford  to  miss — the  old  enthusiasm.  We  look  back  upon 
the  men  of  the  13th  century  with  much  complacency.  A  supercilious 
glance  at  the  past  seems  to  give  the  modems  an  excellent  opinion  of 
themselves.  But  suppose  the  men  of  the  thirteenth  centmy  could 
turn  the  tables  upon  us,  and,  from  their  point  of  view,  pass  their 
judgment  upon  the  daily  life  of  the  conventuals  of  St.  James's,  who 
are,  after  aU,  only  survivals,  but  just  conceivably  not  quite  survivals 
of  the  fittest ;  would  the  monks  of  old  find  all  things  quite  up  to 
the  highest  ideal  ?  or  would  they  hide  their  heads  in  shame  and  con- 
fusion of  &ce  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  new  was  in  all 
things  so  much  better  than  the  old  ? 

Augustus  Jessopp. 
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THE  NEW  BRIBERY  ACT  AND   THE 

YORK  ELECTION. 

The  &mou8  contest  between  ships  and  guns,  in  which  the  advantage 
inclined  alternately  to  each  side,  and  which  still  remains  unsettled, 
has  its  parallel  in  the  repeated  efforts  of  Parliament  to  suppress 
electoral  corruption.  At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  last  Act,  in 
spite  of  numerous  enactments  and  the  imposition  of  severe  penalties 
Parliament  had  failed,  and  bribery  was  triumphant.  Electioneering 
ingenuity  had  baf3ed  all  the  skill  of  statesmeu,  and  the  reformers 
were  ignominiously  worsted. 

In  the  reign  of  George  the  Second  an  Act  was  passed  ^  for  the 
more  effectual  preventing  bribery  and  corruption,  in  the  election  of 
memb^s  to  serve  in  Parliament.'  This  Act  was  amended  in  the 
reigu  of  George  the  Third.  In  the  same  and  in  following  reigns, 
various  Acts  applying  to  certain  specified  counties  and  boroughs  were 
passed  with  the  same  object.  In  1852  an  important  Act  was  passed 
'  to  provide  for  more  effectual  inquiry  into  the  existence  of  corrupt 
practices  at  elections.'  It  appoints  commissioners  to  investigate  on 
the  8X)ot,  and  report  to  Parliament,  in  all  cases  where  an  Election 
Committee  has  found  that  corrupt  practices  have  extensively  pre- 
vailed. The  Commissioners  were  empowered  to  call  witnesses  and 
papers,  to  administer  the  oath,  and  to  punish  for  contempt  all  who 
refused  to  appear  and  give  evidence.  In  1864  the  ^  Corrupt  Practices 
Prevention  Act '  was  passed,  in  which  the  offences  of  bribery,  treating, 
and  undue  influence  were  extended  and  defined. 

In  1867  'the  Bepresentation  of  the  People  Act '  was  passed,  by 
which  the  payment  of  travelling  expenses  for  voters  in  boroughs  was 
made  illegal. 

In  1868  '  the  Parliamentary  Elections  Act '  took  away  the  juris- 
diction of  Parliamentary  Committees  over  election  petitions,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  tried  before  a  puisne  judge  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Courts  of  Common  Law,  the  report  of  a  judge  as  to  corrupt  practices 
having  the  same  effect  as  the  report  of  an  election  committee. 

In  1872  secret  voting  was  established  by  ^  the  Ballot  Act,'  which 
also  made  personation  a  felony,  to  be  punished  by  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years.    The  Ballot  Act  has, 
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I  to  a  great  extent,  disappointed  the  expecfations  of  its  promoters.  It 
was  intended  to  prevent  the  improper  control  of  voters  by  bribery  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  intimidation  on  the  other.  With  respect  to 
intimidation  it  has  completely  succeeded ;  with  respect  to  bribery  it 
has  entirely  failed.  It  was  argued  that  as  it  was  impossible  to  be 
sure  that  he  had  obtained  the  vote  he  paid  for,  no  person  would  be 
so  foolish  as  to  spend  his  money  in  bribery.  But  experience  proves 
that  this  reliance  on  the  roguery  of  human  nature  is  vain.  There  is 
honour  amongst  thieves,  and  also  amongst  corrupt  electors. 

Those  who  take  bribes  care  nothing  for  political  principles,  and 
consequently  have  no  preference  for  one  candidate  over  another, 
and  if  they  have  received  money  for  voting,  they  will,  as  a  rule,  vote 
for  those  who  have  paid  them.  Doubtless  there  are  some  who  take 
bribes  from  both  sides,  but  the  number  of  such  rascals  is  so  few  that 
the  fact  has  not  much  effect  in  the  discouragement  of  bribery.  And 
even  these  do  in  a  manner  fulfil  the  corrupt  contract  into  which  they 
have  entered.  Probably  the  ballot  papers  which  are  rejected  because 
the  name  of  every  candidate  has  been  marked  with  a  x ,  are  the 
work  of  electors  who  have  been  bribed  by  both  sides,  and  who  thus 
fulfil  the  promises  they  have  made. 

English  electors  usually  make  no  secret  of  their^  political  prefer- 
ences. Party  organisations  which  are  constantly  at  work  seeking  to 
get  their  friends  on  the  register,  and  canvassing  for  municipal  elec- 
tions every  November,  are  enabled  to  a  large  extent  to  ascertain  on 
whom  they  may  rely  in  a  parliamentary  contest.  A  considerable, 
and  perhaps  an  increasing,  nimiber  resent  inquiry,  and  decline  to 
avow  their  opinions,  but  the  great  majority  of  doubtfuls,  who,  in 
many  boroughs,  are  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale,  are  ^  waiters  on  pro- 
vidence,' whose  support  will  be  given  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Although  under  the  Ballot  Act  it  is  impossible  to  know  how  an 
elector  has  voted,  means  are  used  by  which  the  agents  can  discover 
with  great  accuracy  whether  or  not  he  has  voted  at  all.  Messengers 
are  placed  at  the  entrance  of  each  polling  booth,  provided  with  lists 
on  which  they  enter  the  number  of  each  elector  who  passes  within. 
These  persons  of  course  have  no  authority  for  their  action,  and  some 
voters,  regarding  the  request  as  an  impertinence,  refuse  compliance. 
The  majority,  however,  look  upon  the  system  as  part  of  the  lawful 
election  machinery,  and  make  no  objection.  The  object  is  not  in  all 
cases  to  watch  venal  voters,  though  it  answers  this  purpose  admi- 
rably, but  the  practice  has  other  and  more  legitimate  uses. 

By  these  means  it  has  been  found  more  easy  to  carry  on  corrupt 

/and  illegal  practices  under  the  Ballot  Act  than  before,  and  as  a  fact, 

(  although  such  large  prices  are  not  paid  for  votes,  bribery  has  become 

more  widespread  and  systematic.     There  is,  however,  one  serious  evil 

which  secret  voting  has  suppressed.     When  the  state  of  the  poll  was 

declared  every  hour,  and  the  numbers  were  close,  excitement  ran  high. 
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and  zealous  partisaiis  were  apt  to  lose  their  heads.  Individual  votes 
became  of  great  value,  and  extraordinary  prices  were  paid.  A  class 
of  voters  in  every  constituency  waited  for  such  an  opportunity,  and 
refused  to  vote  till  near  the  hour  of  closing.  The  Ballot  Act  has 
spoiled  the  market  of  these  rogues,  for  it  has  been  found  impossible 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  to  arrive  at  the  result  of  an  election 
until  the  poll  is  declared. 

Parliament  has  tried  to  root  out  electoral  corruption  by  the  im- 
position of  severe  penalties ;  law  has  followed,  like  a  detective,  the 
dodges  and  tricks  by  which  it  has  been  evaded,  and  has  endeavoured 
by  elaborate  and  esdiaustive  definitions  to  bring  all  offenders  within 
its  meshes.     Either  by  specific  enactments,  or  the  decisions  of  the 
judges,  a  laige  variety  of  acts  have  been  declared  illegal,  and  as  com- 
ing within  the  definition  of  bribery.    The  same  remark  applies  to 
treating,  undue  influence,  and  personation.    Not  only  has  a  wider 
extension  been  given  to  these  offences,  but  severer  penalties  have  also 
been  imposed,  and  the  receiver  as  well  as  the  giver  of  a  bribe  has 
been  declared  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour.    This  latter  provision  has 
undoubtedly  rendered  bribery  more  difficult  of  detection.    Formerly 
the  bribed  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  was  accustomed  to  boast  openly 
of  what  he  had  got,  and  from  whom  he  had  received  it ;  but  now  a 
regard  for  his  own  safety  renders  him  as  anxious  as  the  briber  to  con- 
ceal the  transaction.    At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  new  Act  the 
following  were  the  penalties  for  corrupt  and  illegal  practices.-   Any 
person  who  gave  or  received  a  bribe  was  disfranchised  for  life,  and 
his  name  was  ordered  to  be  printed  at  the  foot  of  every  succeeding 
register  of  votes  for  that  place  in  a  distinct  list  headed :  ^  Disqualified 
for  bribery,  treating,  or  undue  influence.'    He  was  liable  if  he  gave 
a  bribe  to  a  penalty  of  1002.,  if  he  received  one  to  a  penalty  of  102., 
to  any  person  who  might  sue  for  it.     He  was  liable  also  to  an  indict- 
ment for  misdemeanour,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.    He 
could  not  hold  any  mimicipal  or  judicial  office,  and  must  be  removed 
from  the  Commission  of  the  Peace. 

Severity  of  penalty  fidled,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  failed  to 
check  horse-stealing  and  forgery  when  the  punishment  for  those 
offences  was  death.  The  law  was  not  supported  by  the  conscience 
of  society,  the  punishment  was  felt  to  be  excessive,  juries  refused  to 
convict,  and  thus  was  created  that  uncertainty  which  is  found  to  be 
the  chief  encouragement  of  crime.  The  legislature,  faiUng  to  put  an 
end  to  bribery  by  severe  enactments,  sought  to  obtain  the  same  end 
by  another  and  very  different  method.  In  1852  an  '  Act  to  provide 
for  more  effectual  enquiry  into  corrupt  practices  at  elections '  abolished 
in  all  cases  coming  before  election  courts  the  hitherto  recognised 
principle  of  English  law,  that  no  man  is  bound  to  criminate  himself. 
Witnesses  before  these  courts  were  compelled  to  tell  the  truth,  and 
the  whole  truth,  under  pain  of  committal  for  contempt  if  they  refused. 
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and  of  prosecution  for  perjury  if  they  suppressed  anything,  but  with 
the  promise  of  a  certificate  of  indemnity  if  they  revealed  all  they 
knew.  This  enactment  has  been  found  effectual  for  laying  bare  the 
corruption  of  a  constituency,  but,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  can  do 
little  to  check  corrupt  practices  in  the  individual.  The  constituency 
is  very  properly  disfranchised,  but  the  individual  sinners,  both  bribers 
and  bribed,  go  free. 

It  is  probable  that  the  shameless  avowal  in  the  witness-box 
of  corrupt  and  degrading  acts,  which  are  not  only  not  punished, 
but  around  which  the  shield  of  the  law  is  thrown,  has  had  a  de- 
moralising effect  on  a  large  class  of  electors.  It  must  be  re- 
membered too  that  this  provision  is  only  brought  into  operation  at 
the  trial  of  an  election  petition  or  in  case  of  an  election  inquiry. 
Such  occasions  are  rare.  The  political  party  responsible  for  a  petition 
is  certain  to  incur  great  unpopularity.  A  candidate  may  be  unseated 
for  corrupt  practices,  but  the  seat  is  rarely  obtained  by  his  opponent. 
If  the  party  has  nothing  to  gain  by  such  a  course,  it  will  not  run  the 
risk  of  disfranchisement  merely  for  the  [sake  of  revenge.  In  most 
constituencies  where  corruption  prevails  both  parties  are  equally 
guilty.  A  tacit  agreement  is  made  that  the  law  forbidding  corrupt 
practices  shall  be  quietly  ignored.  There  are  boroughs  where  bribery 
and  corruption  have  notoriously  prevailed  ever  since  elections  have 
been  held,  and  where  the  law  is  as  much  a  dead  letter  as  if  it  had 
been  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Timbuctoo.  Thus,  not  only  by 
penalty  but  by  its  ingenious  device  of  seeking  to  put  down  bribery 
by  bribing  the  offender,  has  Parliament  hitherto  failed  in  its  object. 
Corrupt  practices  have  been  on  the  increase  ever  since  the  suffrage 
was  conferred  upon  householders.  That  measure  enfranchised  a 
large  class  of  needy  voters,  who  have  no  conception  of  public  duty, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  the  prevalence  of  such  practices  tends  to 
corrupt  classes  hitherto  free  from  the  infection.  Other  causes  have 
contributed  to  the  same  result,  such  as  the  general  increase  of  wealth 
and  the  competition  amongst  rich  men  for  seats  in  Parliament. 
r  Probably  the  elections  of  1874  and  1880  were  more  extensively  cor- 
\  rupt  than  any  that  have  taken  place  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

With  his  knowledge  of  the  futility  of  all  former  efforts  one  can 
imagine  the  perplexity  with  which  Sir  Henry  James  commenced  his 
study  of  the  best  methods  *  to-  prevent  corrupt  and  illegal  practices 
at  parliamentary  elections.'  Let  us  see  what  was  the  outcome  of  his 
cogitations,  and  how  he  has  succeeded  so  far. 

The  new  Act  must  of  necessity  profoundly  modify  the  proceedings 
,  at  all  future  contested  elections.  The  principle  introduced  for  the 
first  time  in  electoral  contests,  and  which  gives  its  character  to  the 
act,  of  imposing  a  maximum  scale  of  expenditure,  will  largely  diminish 
the  extent  of  the  corruption  which  has  hitherto  disgraced  representa- 
tive institutions.    The  total  expenditure  allowed,  not  being  personal 
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expenses  of  the  oandidate  nor  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  returning 
ofiGicer,  is  350Z.  where  the  number  of  registered  voters  does  not  exceed 
2,000.  If  that  number  is  exceeded,  3802.  is  allowed,  with  an  addition 
of  SOL  for  each  1,000  electors  above  2,000.  Where  there  are  two 
or  more  joint  candidates  the  maximum  amount  of  expenses,  other 
than  personal  or  returning  officers'  expenses,  shaU  for  each  of  such  ^ 
candidates,  if  there  are  two,  be  reduced  by  one-fourth,  and  if  more 
than  two  joint  candidates  by  one-third.  Thus  the  maximum  ex- 
penditure for  York,  where  the  number  on  the  register  is  11,387, 
amounts  to  6502.  if  there  is  only  one  candidate,  and  97 6L  for  a  joint 
candidature  of  two  persons.  The  number  of  persons  who  can  legally 
be  paid  for  their  services  at  an  election  is  also  strictly  limited,  and 
such  persons,  if  electors,  are  not  allowed  to  vote.  The  Act  only  allows 
one  election  agent,  one  polling  agent  for  each  polling  station,  and  one 
clerk,  one  messenger,  and  one  committee-room  for  each  500  electors.    ' 

At  the  late  election  in  York,^  with  a  population  within  the 
Parliamentary  boundary  of  58,798,  and  with  11,387  voters  on 
'  the  register,  each  candidate  was  allowed  to  pay  one  agent,  twenty-six 
*  polling  agents,  twenty-two  clerks,  twenty-two  messengers,  and  for 
twenty-two  committee-rooms.  In  addition  to  these  payments  the 
only  legal  election  expenses  are,  the  returning  officers'  charges,  the 
personal  expenses  of  the  candidate,  which  must  not  exceed  1002., 
printing,  advertising,  and  distributing  circulars  &c.,  stationery, 
]x>stages  and  telegrams,  and  expenses  of  holding  public  meetings. 

It  is  now  illegal  to  engage  public-houses  as  committee-rooms,  and 
the  same  prohibition  applies  to  eating-houses  and  refreshment  rooms  of 
eyerj  kind,  whether  or  not  they  are  licensed  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  also  to  public  school-rooms  where  the  managers  are  in 
receipt  of  the  Parliamentary  grant.  The  rooms  of  a  permanent  political 
club  may  be  used  as  committee-rooms,  but  any  premises  where  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  is  sold  or  is  supplied  to  members  of  a  club,  society,  or  associa- 
tion other  than  a  permanent  political  club  may  not  be  so  used. 

The  clauses  relating  to  conveyances  form  an  important  featiure 

of  the  new  Act.    No  one  is  allowed  to  lend,  let,  or  employ,  for  the 

purpose  of  conveying  electors  to  or  from  the  poll,  any  public  stage 

or   hackney  carriage,  or  any  horse  or  other  animal  kept  or  used 

for  drawing  the  same,  or  indeed  any  carriage  or  animal  whatever 

that  is  kept  or  used  for  the  purpose  of  letting  out  on  hire,  and  all 

persons  either  lending  or  employing  the  same  will  be  guilty  of  the 

offence  of  illegal  hiring.    But  the  electors  at  their  own  individual  cost, 

and  several  electors  at  their  joint  cost,  may  hire  conveyances  to  take 

themadvea  to  the  poll.     It  is  lawful  for  persons  to  lend  their  private 

carriages  for  the  same  purpose,  if  it  is  done  without  payment  or  promise 

of  payment. 

There  is  another  provision  which  will  certainly  tend  to  abate 

>  November,  1883. 
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those  noisy  and  exciting  features  which  have  hitherto  been  the 
usual  concomitants  of  an  election  contest.  No  payment  or  contract 
for  payment  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  election  of  a  candidate 
is  permitted  on  account  of  bands  of  music,  torches,  flags,  banners, 
cockades,  ribbons,  or  other  marks  of  distinction.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  individual  electors  may  use  these  emblems  at  their  own  cost,  there 
is  still  ample  scope  for  enthusiastic  partisans  to  display  their  zeal. 

One  source  of  extravagant  expenditure  has  been  the  practice  of 
allowing  each  member  of  a  numerous  committee,  and  often  those  who 
were  not  on  any  committee  or  sub-committee,  to  expend  money  and 
incur  liabilities  on  behalf  of  the  candidate.  This  is  now  prevented  by  a 
clause  which  provides  that  all  payments  before,  during,  or  after  an 
election,  on  account  of  such  election,  shall  be  made  only  by  the  elec- 
tion agent  himself,  or  through  his  sub-agents ;  and  every  payment 
shall,  except  where  less  than  408.,  be  vouched  for  by  a  bill  stating  the 
particulars  and  by  a  receipt. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions  the  Act  increases  the  penalties 
attached  to  certain  corrupt  practices.  Personation  remains  a 
felony,  and  its  punishment  as  fixed  by  the  Ballot  Act,  1872,  is 
imprisonment  for  a  maximum  term  of  two  years.  Other  conupt 
practices — viz.,  bribery,  treating,  and  undue  influence — are  still 
misdemeanours,  but  their  punishment,  formerly  discretionary,  and 
partly  dependent  on  an  action  for  penalties,  is  defined  to  be  either 
imprisoiunent  for  a  maximum  term  of  one  year  or  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  200Z.  It  is  now  as  dangerous  to  receive  a  bribe  as  to  give  one, 
and  in  place  of  a  fine  of  102.,  the  full  penalty  attaching  to  a  corrupt 
practice  will  be  inflicted.  In  like  manner,  the  person  treated  is  guilty 
of  a  corrupt  practice  as  well  as  the  person  treating.  The  disabilities 
attaching  to  offenders  on  conviction  are  also  more  extensive  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  '  Illegal  practices '  form  a  new  election  offence, 
and  consist  of  acts  already  forbidden  by  law,  or  now  made  illegal  for 
the  first  time.  Speaking  generally,  any  contravention  of  election  law 
other  than  bribery,  treating,  and  undue  influence,  is  an  illegal  practice, 
the  penalty  for  which  is  a  fine  of  1002. 

The  Act,  therefore,  seeks  to  deal  with  electoral  corruption  by 
three  methods : — 

1.  By  limiting  the  expenses  of  elections,   v 

2.  By  making  certain  acts  illegal. 

3.  By  increasing  the  penalties  for  election  offences. 

The  last  method,  it  may  be  safely  predicted,  will  have  little  or  no 
effect.  If  severe  penalties  had  been  sufficient  they  would  have  sup- 
pressed bribery  long  since.  It  is  not  more  stringent  laws,  so^much  as 
increased  facilities  for  detection  and  conviction,  that  are  wanted. 
/  Bribery,  like  smuggling,  infringes  no  personal  rights,  and  therefore 
has  to  fear  no  prosecutor  urged  by  a  sense  of  injury  and  loss  to  dis- 
cover and  punish  the  wrongdoer.     Smuggling  was  not  suppressed  by 
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severe  penalties,  even  though  law  was  supported  by  a  standing  annyf 
of  detectives.   It  only  ceased  when  it  ceased  to  be  profitable.   Bribery' 
is  a  transaction  by  which  both  the  parties  to  it  believe  themselves  to^ 
be  benefited.     It  is  seldom  or  never  committed  before  witnesses 
Under  secret  voting  it  is  not  known  in  any  given  case  that  the  corrupt\ 
contract  has  been  fulfilled.    When  the  punishment  of  the  bribee  was 
slight  the  briber  was  always  in  some  danger  from  the  carelessness  or 
treachery  of  his  confederate.     But  the  law  which  makes  both  parties 
equally  guilty  protects  the  briber  by  rendering  disclosure  dangerous 
and  suicidal. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  penalties,  bribery  prevailed  at  the 
recent  election  in  York  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is  believed  that 
very  little  money  was  paid  for  votes,  but  it  is  known  that  corrupt 
promises,  to  be  fulfilled  after  the  election,  were  numerous.  In  spite 
of  the  new  law,  treating  also  was  practised,  and  there  were  probably 
not  less  than  twenty  cases  of  personation,  although  the  penalty 
is  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two 
years,  or  a  fine  of  200i.  Whilst,  however,  it  is  admitted  that 
corrupt  practices  were  less  open,  flagrant,  and  widespread  than  on 
former  occasions,  the  improvement  was  only  in  a  very  slight  degree 
due  to  increased  penalties,  but  almost  wholly  the  result  of  the  other 
provisions  of  the  new  Act. 

The  prohibition  of  public-houses  as  committee-rooms  will  im- 
mensely aid  in  securing  the  purity  and  good  order  of  elections.     It 
was  almost  impossible  for  even  the  sternest  party  manager  to  pre- 
vent treating  when  his  headquarters  were  in  a  place  where  intoxicating 
liquors  were  sold  and  consumed.     He  might  be  able  to  restrain  his 
adherents  during  the  preliminary  proceedings,  but  in  the  confusion 
and  excitement  of  the  poll  discipline  was  invariably  lost  and  treating 
was  inevitable.     Where  candidates  were  rich  and  reckless  almost 
every  public-house  used  to  be  engaged  as  a  committee-room.     At 
certain  of  them  electors  were  welcome  to  drink  as  much  as  they  chose 
at  the  expense  of  the  candidate — 2l  practice  which  too  often  culmi- 
nated, on  the  day  of  the  election,  in  a  carnival  of  drunkenness  and 
crime.     All  social  reformers  will  thank  the  Attorney-General  for  the 
introduction  of  this  prohibition.    Our  experience  of  its  value  in  York 
has  been  marked  and  incontestable.     At  the  late  election  the  contest 
was  as  keen  and  the  excitement  as  great  as  was  ever  known  before. 
The  meetings  were  crowded  to  excess,  the  progress  of  the  canvass 
was  followed  with  intense  interest,  and  on  the  day  of  the  poll  the 
principal  thoroughfares  were  thronged  with  citizens  too  excited  to 
attend  to  their  usual  avocations.    But  there  was  not  more  drunken- 
ness than  is  usual  on  an  ordinary  market-day,  and  we  were  spared 
those  disgusting  exhibitions  formerly  so  common,  when  the  public 
streets  were  a  disgrace  to  a  civilised  country,  and  when  every  low 
dzinking-shop  swarmed  with  fighting,  cursing,  drunken  electors. 
Vol.  XV.-^  No.  83.  K 
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The  restrictions  on  the  use  of  conveyances  for  the  purpose  of 
polling  has  greatly  assisted  in  preventing  extravagant  election  ex- 
penditure. Payments  for  this  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  candidate 
were  already  illegal  in  borough  elections;  but  friends  were  ac- 
customed to  hire  vehicles  for  the  day  and  lend  them  to  him.  It 
was  impossible  to  know  who  really  paid  for  the  cabs  which  were  thug 
engaged,  but  the  cost  of  them  pretty  generally  found  its  way  into 
the  candidate's  bill  when  the  election  was  over.  Extravagant  prices 
were  paid,  and  unnecessary  numbers  were  employed;  and  this  item  of 
expenditure  was  often  a  mere  cover  for  indirect  bribery.  It  will  be  im- 
possible now  to  evade  the  law  in  this  manner,  since  the  use  of  hired 
vehicles  is  absolutely  forbidden,  except  in  the  single  case  of  individual 
electors  who  may  pay  for  their  own  conveyance  to  the  polling  booth. 

The  new  law  had,  however,  no  effect  in  York  in  diminishing  the 
use  of  conveyances.  The  zeal  of  partisans  was  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  private  vehicles  of  every  sort  were  freely  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  opposing  committees.  This  restriction  gives  a  certain 
advantage  to  the  political  party  which  is  supposed  to  number  in  its 
ranks  the  larger  proportion  of  the  classes  who  use  carriages.  The 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  who,  for  reasons  which  are 
difficult  to  understand,  mostly  belong  to  this  party,  in  many  cases 
generously  lent  their  carriages  to  their  candidate  for  the  day,  and 
themselves  visited  their  patients  in  hired  cabs.  The  neighbouring 
gentry  also  sent  omnibuses  and  brakes  in  large  numbers.  If  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  compel  electors  to  walk  to  the 
poll,  that  object  has  completely  failed.  There  are  a  considerable 
number  of  aged  and  infirm  voters  for  whom  a  conveyance  is  almost  a 
necessity ;  others  in  a  weak  state  of  health  will  decline  in  cold  or  wet 
weather  the  risk  of  exposure  and  the  possibility  of  having  to  wait 
outside  the  polling  booth. 

Closely  connected  with  the  question  of  conveyances  is  the  pro- 
posal to  extend  the  hours  of  polling.  At  present  the  poll  opens 
at  eight,  and  closes  at  four.  Workmen  usually  commence  work 
at  six,  and  cease  at  five  or  half-past.  If  they  wish  to  record  their 
vote  without  any  sacrifice  of  wages,  it  must  be  done  in  the  dinner- 
hour  ;  but  large  numbers  of  them  live  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  from 
the  workshop,  and,  as  the  hour  from  twelve  to  one  is  the  time  when 
the  booths  are  most  crowded,  there  is  usually  a  delay  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  the  workman  can  record  his  vote.  If,  therefore, 
he  is  determined  to  exercise  this  privilege,  he  must  either  sacrifice 
his  dinner  or  some  portion  of  his  wages.  Again,  many  workmen 
are  employed  away  from  home,  at  distances  varying  from  two  to 
three  miles.  With  a  conveyance,  an  hour  is  sufficient  in  which  to 
bring  and  take  them  back.  It  will  not  be  disputed  that  in  all 
such  cases  as  have  been  described,  the  employment  of  conveyances 
is  perfectly  fair  and  legitimate,  and  no   degradation  is  suffered 
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by  the  workman  in  accepting  their  use.  No  one  engaged  in  elec- 
tioneering is  anxious  to  prolong  the  agony  of  polling-day  un- 
necessarily ;  but  it  seems  only  right  that  every  elector  should,  if 
possible,  be  able  to  record  his  vote  without  pecaniary  loss ;  and  if,  as 
is  proposed,  the  poll  is  kept  open  till  seven  or  eight  o'clock,  all  need 
of  conveyanoes  would  cease,  except  for  the  comparatively  small  class 
of  infirm  and  feeble. 

These  clauses  were  bitterly  resented  by  the  cab  owners  and 
drivers  of  York,  to  whom  a  contested  election  had  hitherto  brought 
a  rich  harvest  of  gain ;  and  they  manifested  their  hostility  to  the 
party  responsible  for  this  legislation  by  the  conspicuous  display  of 
hostile  colours,  and  by.  vigorously  booting  the  supporters  of  the 
obnoxious  candidate.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  their  votes  were  all 
cast  for  the  other  side.  Notwithstanding  the  temporary  loss  arising 
from  this  cause,  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  feature  of  the 
Act,  and  regard  it  as  an  important  element  in  the  scheme  for  pro- 
moting purity  of  election . 

None  of  the  enactments  of  the  new  law  can,  however,  compare  in 
importance  with  the  sections  which  define  and  limit  the  expenditure 
at  contested  elections.  The  conception  of  this  device  to  outwit 
bribery,  was  an  inspiration  of  genius  which  ought  to  immortalise  its 
author.  Politicians,  sick  of  electoral  corruption,  and  hopeless  of 
reform,  cried  *  Eureka  I '  when  they  saw  the  draft  of  the  new  bill. 
Other  remedies  attack  the  branches  ;  this  goes  to  the  root  of  the  evil. 
Other  remedies  make  corrupt  practices  dangerous  ;  this  makes  them 
impossible.  Other  remedies  seek  to  cure ;  this  seeks  to  prevent, 
which  is  a  more  excellent  object,  besides  being  more  feasible.  ' 

But  granting  that  the  method  is  an  admirable  one,  it  may  be 
asked  how  it  is  proposed  to  secure  that  the  maximum  sum  shall  not 
be  exceeded. 

This  is  provided  for  by  the  requirement  that  a  statement  of  ac- 
counts shall  be  made  to  the  returning  offiber,  within  thirty-five  days 
after  the  poll  has  been  taken,  specifying  the  moneys,  securities,  etc., 
which  have  been  provided  for  the  purposes  of  the  election,  and  the 
persons  by  whom  they  have  been  provided,  giving  also  full  particulars 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  money  has  been  spent,  with  receipts  and 
bills  for  every  item  over  forty  shillings,  and  the  name  and  descrip- 
tion of  every  individual  who  has  been  paid  for  his  services.     This, 
return  must  be  accompanied  by  a  declaration  from  both  the  candi- 
date and  his  agent  certifying  the  correctness  of  the  statement  of 
accounts,  the  candidate  also   solemnly  declaring  that  he  will  not 
provide  any  further  moneys  for  the  expenses  of  the  election.     This 
document  must  be  signed  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  the 
penalty  for  making  a  false  declaration  is  seven  years'  penal  servi- 
tude, or  fine  and  imprisonment  at  discretion.     Now  it  is  safe  to 
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predict  that  neither  candidate  nor  agent  is  likely  to  disregard  these 
penalties.  As  a  rule,  they  are  not  the  persons  directly  responsible 
for  corrupt  practices.  No  doubt  they  sometimes  wink  hard  at  ^hat 
is  going  on,  and  are  ready  to  profit  by  the  result,  and  in  all  cases 
have  to  find  the  money ;  but  the  dirty  work  is  done  by  subordinate 
agents.  These  creatures,  as  might  be  expected,  fleece  the  candidate 
at  the  same  time  that  they  corrupt  the  voters.  Their  vile  trade  is 
plied  in  the  dark,  and  they  are  not  required  to  render  any  account 
of  the  sums  placed  at  their  disposal.  The  consequence  is  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  funds  of  corruption  remains  in  the  pockets 
of  the  bribers  themselves. 

In  the  future,  eager  partisans  will  have  .to  bribe  at  their  own 
f  expense.     One's  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  general,  and  of  the 
/'  class  under  consideration   in   particular,  leads  irresistibly  to  the 
;    conclusion  that  under   such   conditions  corrupt   practices  will  be 
/    greatly  diminished.      Bribery  will  not  cease,  but  it  will  become 
sporadic,  instead  of  epidemic.     The  new  law  will  powerfully  assist 
the   large   number   of  electioneering    agents,   whose   sins  are   the 
result  rather  of  weakness  than  of  corrupt  intention.     Hitherto  such 
persons  have  been  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
them,  fearing  to  offend  some  elector  whose  vote  was  important,  or  to 
create  the  unpopularity  attaching  to  a  stingy  and  economical  candi- 
date.    Shoals  of  voters  tendered  their  perfectly  useless  services  or 
offered  committee-rooms  at  exorbitant  rates,  and  all  such  offers  must 
be  accepted,  on  pain  of  alienating  support. 

But  now,  when  it  is  known  that  it  is  not  the  parsimony  of  the 
candidate,  but  the  stem  requirement  of  the  law,  which  prohibits 
such  payments,  the  work  of  election  managers  desiring  purity  be- 
comes comparatively  easy.  They  are  also  assisted  by  the  provision 
requiring  all  contracts  and  agreements  and  payments  to  be  made 
by  the  election  agent  alone.  When,  during  the  excitement  of  an 
election,  every  member  of  a  numerous  committee  was  allowed  to 
contract  liabilities  which,  even  if  unauthorised,  dare  not  be  re- 
pudiated, lavish  and  colourable  expenditure  became  unavoidable. 

The  question  will  arise  whether  the  maximum  expense  allowed 
by  the  Act  is  sufficient  for  all   legitimate  purposes.      Our  experi- 
ence in  York  supplies  an  unhesitating  affirmative,  at  least  as  &r  as 
boroughs  are  concerned.     Whilst  the  expenditure  controlled  by  each 
agent  was  permitted  to  amount  to  650/.,  only  4502.  was  actually 
spent  by  the  Liberal  candidate,  and,  except  perhaps  in  the  single 
item  of  printing,  any  further  sums  could  only  have  been  expended 
I  in  the  indirect  purchase  of  votes.     At  the  election  of  1880,  not  less 
'  than  14,000  pounds  were  flung  amongst  the  electors  of  York,  to  be 
)  scrambled  for  by  the  selfish  and  [venal.     In  1883  not  more  than 
^  1,100  sufficed ;  yet  as  much  of  the  legitimate  work  of  elections,  such 
as  individual  canvassing,  and  political  instruction  and  appeal,  was 
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done  in  the  latter  year  as  in  the  former.  Economical  expenditure 
had  no  effect  on  the  result  of  the  election,  for  no  outlay  allowed 
by  the  law  was  withheld  that  could  contribute  to  a  favourable  issue, 
and,  further,  both  parties  to  the  contest  were  subject  to  the  same 
restrictions. 

l*he  clauses  which  limit  and  define  the  number  of  person^ 
who  may  be  paid  for  their  services  at  elections  are  only  less  im- 
portant than  those  which  seek  to  starve  out  corruption  by  stopping 
the  supplies.  Without  this  limitation  it  would  be  possible  even  with 
the  reduced  scale  of  expenditure  to  pay  for  a  considerable  number  of' 
votes.  In  large  constituencies,  a  payment  of  68,  each  is  found  suffi- 
cient to  secure  the  suffrages  of  the  ignorant  and  poor.  It  used  to  be 
a  common  practice  to  pay  a  host  of  men  a  single  day's  wages  under 
the  pretence  that  their  services  were  required  as  runners  and 
messengers  on  the  day  of  election.  In  York  it  would  not  have  been 
difficult  to  set  apart  2502.  for  this  purpose  out  of  the  maximum 
allowed  by  the  Act.  This  sum  would  have  been  sufficient,  at  fl«.  each, 
to  obtain  1,000  votes.  Such  an  evasion  of  the  objects  of  the  Act  is 
prevented  by  the  provisions  which  limit  the  number  of  men  who  may  / 
be  XKkid,  and  require  that  the  name  and  description  of  each  shall  be/ 
published. 

The  new  Act  will  render  it  necessary  to  dispense  to  a  large 
extent  with  the  services  of  solicitors  in  the  conduct  of  elections. 
There  is  no  class  of  the  community  so  qualified  by  habit  and  training 
for  the  duties  to  be  performed,  and  hitherto  almost  the  entire 
management  has  been  entrusted  to  them.  But  it  is  not  reasonable 
to  expect  professional  men  to  leave  their  offices  and  neglect  their 
engagements  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  without  ample  remuneration, 
and  the  amount  allowed  is  insufficient  to  repay  them  for  the  sacrifices 
they  are  obliged  to  make.  Although,  however,  the  employment  of 
solicitors  to  any  great  extent  will  in  future  be  impossible,  political 
organisation,  now  almost  universal,  has  created  a  class  of  men  well 
able  to  supply  their  place.  Secretaries  of  party  associations,  and 
registration  agents  who  are  engaged  throughout  the  year  in  election 
work,  and  are  perfectly  familiar  with  the  electors  in  their  districts, 
will  be  found,  on  this  account,  even  more  efficient  than  solicitors  for 
the  duties  of  a  contest.  It  will  in  some  cases  be  desirable  that 
the  chief  agent  should  be  a  solicitor ;  but  the  sub-agents  and  assist- 
ants must  in  future  belong  to  the  class  described  above.  In  1880 
we  had  eight  solicitors  engaged,  and  their  fees  amounted  to  360{. ; 
in  1883  we  had  not  one  professionally  employed,  although  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  several  were  freely  and  cordially  afforded  to 
the  committee  during  the  progress  of  the  contest. 

Before  proceeding  with  a  detailed  comparison  of  expenditure,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  remark,  that,  although  the  election  of  1880  was 
fought  with  two  candidates,  and  the  late  election  with  one,  that  fact 
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has  no  bearing  on  the  question  of  expenditure.  In  the  case  of  a 
joint  candidature  the  law  allows  to  each  the  same  amount,  with  a 
deduction  of  one-fourth  if  there  are  two,  and  of  one-third  if  more  tban 
two,  which  would  give  us  at  York,  at  a  general  election,  97  5L  instead 
of  6502.  This  concession  is  altogether  unnecessary,  for  joint  and  single 
candidatures  are  subject  to  precisely  the  same  charges,  neither  more 
nor  less,  the  only  difference  being  that  in  the  one  case  the  total  cogt 
is  borne  by  several,  and  in  the  other  by  one. 

/  In  1880  many.hundreds  of  messengers  and  clerks  were  engaged,  and 
the  total  sum  paid  for  services  rendered  amounted  to  2,31 9J.  At  the 
late  election  not  more  than  forty  were  employed,  at  a  cost  of  1782. 
We  found  this  reduced  number  amply  sufficient  for  all  necessary 
purposes,  and*  proved  what  had  long  been  suspected,  that  there  was 
no  need  whatever  for  the  large  army  of  retainers  which  had  formerly 
been  enlisted. 

At  the  general  election  the  sum  paid  for  committee-rooms  was 
6302.;  at  the  recent  election  382.  sufficed  for  that  purpose.  The 
difficulties  which  were  anticipated  on  this  head  were  found  to  be 
imaginary.  Empty  houses  were  in  most  cases  hired  for  rents  varying 
from  51.  to  \0l.  for  the  period  of  the  election ;  and,  where  these  were 
not  available,  householders  were  found  willing  to  let  rooms  for  a 
moderate  remuneration.  It  had  been  the  custom  to  engage  a  large 
number  of  committee-rooms,  the  majority  of  which  were  only  used  for 
exhibiting  the  election  literature  of  the  party.  Only  one  committee- 
room  is  really  necessary  for  each  district,  except  that  on  the  day  of 
election  it  may  be  expedi^it  to  engage  a  few  ^ctra  rooms  for  the  use 
of  the  canvassers  whilst  the  poll  is  being  taken. 

Printing,  stationery,  advertising,  and  postage,  in  1880  absorbed 
6172. ;  at  the  recent  election,  for  the  same  purposes,  we  spent  1602. 
This  large  reduction  is  due  partially  to  the  exercise  of  a  watchful 
economy,  but  maixdy  to  the  possession  of  a  daily  paper  which  served 
the  interests  of  the  party  which  it  represented  with  uncommon 
vigour  and  ability.     It  was  possible  to  dispense  with  the  costly  pub- 
lication and  distribution  of  circulars  and  appeals,  when  every  morn- 
ing the  electors  had  on  their  breakfast-tables  full  and  accurate 
reports  of  all  speeches,  with  leaders,  election  notes,  and  correspond- 
ence dealing  with  every  possible  aspect  of  the  political  combat  in 
progress.      Under  the  new  conditions  election-managers  will  find 
themselves  greatly  dependent  on  the  services  of  a  daily  press. 
y^  In  1880,  for  public  meetings  and  miscellaneous  purposes,  5082. 
\were  expended  ;  at  the  recent  election  the  same  items  cost  70Z.    This 
large  difference  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  accounted  for  by  the 
lavish  recklessness  with  which  the  money  of  a  candidate  was  formerly 
squandered  by  his  friends,  and  by  the  exorbitant  charges  it  was  the 
custom  to  make  for  all  election  purposes,  but  which  have  now  been 
brought  down  to  the  ordinary  commercial  level. 
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The  new  Act  will  not  put  down  corrupt  practices ;  such  a  result 
is  beyond  the  power  of  legislation,  and  can  only  come  with  the  in- 
creased intelligence  and  heightened  moral  sense  of  the  people  at  large. 
At  present  the  law  is  unsupported  by  the  reason  and  conscience  of  a 
large  class,  including  not  only  the  ignorant  and  poor,  but  many  in 
all  ranks  of  society,  whose  type  of  mind  is  both  cynical  and  sordid. 
They  fail  to  see  how  disastrous  corrupt  practices  may  become  to  free 
institutions,  and  cannot  understand  why  the  State  in  self-defence 
nas  made  bribery  a  penal  act.  A  judge  on  the  bench  who  sold  justice 
fer  money  would  be  denounced  by  everyone,  and  in  our  land  such  a 
scoundrel  in  ermine  is  happily  unknown.  If  a  bishop  were  to  give  a 
living  to  a  disreputable  person  simply  to  serve  his  private  ends,  the 
transaction  would  be  termed  a  scandal,  and  would  be  rightly  described 
as  the  prostitution  of  his  office.  But  bishop  and  judge  under  such 
circumstances  would  do  no  more  than  is  done  by  those  who  sell 
honour  and  public  duty  for  a  miserable  bribe. 

Such  reasoning,  however  obvious  it  may  seem,  is  probably  too 
subtle  for  the  comprehension  of  the  ignorant ;  but  these  could  not 
become  criminal  unless  they  were  tempted  by  others  higher  than  them- 
selves in  the  social  scale.  Of  the  two  parties  in  this  conspiracy  against 
the  welfere  of  society  the  briber  is  by  far  the  worst.  He  usually 
belongs  to  what  are  called  the  respectable  classes ;  he  would  be  in- 
sulted if  anyone  offered  him  a  bribe,  or  charged  him  with  having 
taken  one,  and  yet  he  will  deliberately  tempt  another  to  do  that 
which  he  himself  regards  as  a  vile  degradation.  The  briber  is  worse 
than  the  bribed,  as  the  devil  is  worse  than  the  wretch  whom  he  tempts 
to  his  fall.  But  although  the  Act  will  not  extinguish  corrupt 
practices,  it  is  certain  largely  to  diminish  them,  and  this  is  an 
enormous  gain. 

In  every  political  party  there  have  been  two  sections  which  have 
not  always  worked  together  in  perfect  harmony.  One  section  consists 
of  those  who  would  rather  suffer  defeat  than  gain  victory  by  illegal 
methods ;  the  other  of  those  who  think  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means,  and  are  not  scrupulous  as  to  how  it  is  attained.  The  recent 
legislation  has  largely  reinforced  the  ranks  of  the  former  section.  At 
the  late  election  a  great  party,  whose  antecedents  would  not  bear  the 
strictest  investigation,  was  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  in  favour  of 
purity.  Social  reformers  are  now  satisfied  that  legislation  has  done 
what  is  possible,  and  trust  to  a  growing  public  opinion  which  will  put 
bribery  in  the  same  category  as  burglary,  and  regard  all  participating 
therein  as  felons,  unfit  for  the  company  of  honest  men.  . 

The  indirect  effects  of  legislative  measures  are  sometimes  more 
important  than  those  designed  or  foreseen  by  their  authors.  The  Act 
in  question,  however  it  may  modify  electoral  corruption,  will  certainly 
affect  the  relations  of  members  and  constituencies,  and  in  no  incon- 
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/  Biderable    degree  influence  the    composition  of  Parliament  itself. 
I    Hitherto,  save  in  rare  and  exceptional  cases,  only  the  wealthy  dare 
\   aspire  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.     The  man  of  moderate 
\  means,  however  able  and  accomplished,  was  excluded  unless  prepared 
to  nm  the  risk  of  financial  embarrassment  and  ruin.     He  might  be 
\  able  to  afford  the  ordinary  increased  expenditure  which  such  a  position 
i  entails,  inasiHuch  as  that  is,  to  a  great  extent,  under  his  own  control, 
-  but  he  dare  not  &ce  the  unknown  possibilities  of  a  contest  which  might 
'  cost  him,  even  in  a  moderate-sized  borough,  not  less  than  10,000{. 
:  The  Act  is  a  great  boon  to  Members  of  Parliament,  for  now  they 
I  know  exactly  the  utmost  amount  which  a  contest  may  involve,  which 
/  cannot  be  called  either  ruinous  or  extravagant.     It  will  thus  be  pos- 
sible in  the  fiiture  for  the  able  man  of  moderate  means  to  indulge 
the  ambition  of  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  a  large  number  will  be 
ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered. 

But  if  the  Act  is  a  boon  to  members,  it  is  no  les^  so  to  constitu- 

/encies.     A  largely  increased  number  of  eligible  candidates  will  con- 

/  duce  to  more  perfect  representation.     It  will  be  less   necessary  in 

the  case  of  a  desirable  representative  to  ask  the  question,  ^  Can  he 

afford  the  expense  of  a  contest  ? '     The  two  classes  who  have  hitherto 

monopolised   the  largest   share   of  Parliamentary  honours  are  the 

landed  gentry  and  merchants  who  have  spent  the  best  years  of  life  in 

amassing  fortunes  by  trade.     Choice  will  no  longer  be  limited  to 

these ;  and  although  wealth  and  social  position  will  always  possess 

great  weight,  brains  must  eventually  win  in  this,  as  in  all  other, 

contests.     The  fact  that  a  member  spent  large  sums  of  money  to 

obtain  his  position  rendered  him  to  a  great  extent  independent  of 

his  constituents.     In  future,  constituencies  will  be  more  exacting. 

The  votes  of  their  members  will  be  suspiciously  scanned,  and  they 

will  not  be  permitted  to  use  the  House  as  an  agreeable  club  where 

.       they  may  lounge  away  an  hour  when  they  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

\     The  old  controversy  as  to  whether  members  of  Parliament  are  dele- 

\  gates  or  representatives  will  revive,  and  the  tendency  will  be  more  in 

the  direction  of  the  former  than  the  latter. 

These  changes  will  be  greatly  assisted  by  the  effect  which  the  new 
conditions  are  certain  to  have  on  organisation.  The  reviled  caucus 
has  been  adopted  by  both  political  parties,  and  has  continued  to 
grow  in  spite  of  anathemas.  The  new  Act  will  make  it  necessary, 
imiversal,  and  supreme.  Only  members  who  are  exceptionally  popular 
and  independent  will  be  able  to  despise  its  behests,  and  no  one  can 
hope  to  be  elected  against  its  will.  On  the  other  hand  a  popular 
member  can  paralyse  its  action  by  introducing  division  into  its  ranks. 
The  operation  of  these  causes  must  modify  the  composition  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  At  present  that  body  consists  of  a  few  extremely 
able  statesmen  and  administrators,  a  fair  number  of  intelligent  men 
who  are  familiar  with  public  questions,  and  a  vast  majority  who  have 
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sougU  election  simply  for  the  social  distinctioii  it  confers,  but  who 
possess  neither  the  taste  nor  the  capacity  for  the  serious  business  of 
l^slation.  Such  an  assembly  invites  and  favours  the  tactics  of 
otetruction  and  delay. 

If  Parliament  in  future  becomes  more  cultured  and  less  common- 
place, if  the  number  of  earnest  politicians  be  increased,  and  that  of 
idlers  and  bores  be  diminished,  then  its  work  will  be  more  perfectly 
performed,  and  the  duty  of  its  leaders  less  harassing  and  vexa- 
tious. 

Such  are  some  of  the  actual  and  possible  results  of  the  piece  of 
legislation  styled  the  '  Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices  Prevention  Act, 
1883.' 

E.  T.  Wilkinson 

(Liberal  Agent  at   York). 
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OC/R   GROWING  AUSTRALIAN  EMPIRE 

The  few  persons  amongst  the  English  people  who  profess  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  Australian  colonies  as  frequently  sur- 
prise Australians  by  the  novelty  of  their  views  of  what  we  are  doing 
as  do  the  tens  of  thousands  by  their  utter  indifference  concerning  us. 
Even  those  who  have  visited  our  principal  seaport  cities  and  have 
run  two  or  three  hundred  miles  into  the  country  on  our  railways  will 
draw  pictures  of  our  condition  which  it  is  often  very  difficult  to 
recognise.  A  few  years  ago  a  large  manufacturer  of  the  midland 
counties,  who  had  been  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, told  me  that  be  took  much  interest  in  New  South  Wales. 

*  Only  last  week,'  he  said,  *  I  sent  a  large  shipment  of  goods  to  Mel- 
bourne.'    I  explained  that  Melbourne  was  not  in  New  South  Wales. 

*  Oh,  no,  certainly,'  he  replied  ;  ^  your  capital,  I  believe,  is  Hobart 
Town.'     A  few  days  ago,  while  in  conversation  with  an  intelligent 
man  about  Australia,  I  happened  to  speak  of  the  native-bom  inha- 
bitants, when  I  was  coolly  asked,  *  What  colour  are  they  ? '     It  never 
occurred  to  this  gentleman  that  I  was  speaking  of  Englishmen  like 
himself  except  for  the  happy  accident  of  having  been  born  under  a 
brighter  sky.     The  singular  and  smile-provoking  inquiries  which  are 
often  made  by  gentlemen  who  are  anxious  to  give  their  sons  a  start 
in  Australia  afford  curious  illustrations  of  the  solecistic  views  which 
are  entertained  of  those  distant  parts  of  the  Empire.     It  is  asked 
what  a  young  man  with  so  much  money  could  do  in  New  South  Wales 
or  in  Queensland,  without  the  faintest  reference  to  the  young  man's 
fitness  for  doing  anything  anywhere.     The  same  question  with  the 
same  simplicity  would  never  be  asked  of  Yorkshire  or  Lancashire. 
Again,  in  commercial  and  monetary  circles,  the  question  is  what  pro- 
fitable thing  can  be  done  with  Australia,  and  never  what  advantage 
can  arise  to  Australia  by  our  drawing  closer  to  the  parent  state.    We 
are  seldom  thought  of  by  any  class  of  the  English  at  home  as  forming 
^  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire,'  though  it  is  easy  and  pleasant  to 
adorn  a  political  speech  with  that  hackneyed  quotation. 

But  the  young  States  growing  up  in  the  Southern  hemisphere  now 
contain  at  least  fifty  thousand  over  three  millions  of  British  people. 
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and  the  rate  of  development  and  consolidation  is  certainly  not  slower 
than  in  other  favoured  regions  of  the  earth.  In  the  older  Australian 
colonies,  and  time  will  soon  make  it  the  case  in  all,  there  exist  none 
of  the  prudential  reasons,  or  reasons  enforced  by  necessity,  which 
exist  in  old  and  thickly*-peopled  countries,  for  shunning  the  responsi- 
bilities of  married  life.  Eveiy  year  increases,  not  only  absolutely  but 
relatively  in  regard  to  preceding  years,  the  number  of  marriages 
among  tiie  yoimg  men  and  women  bom  of  the  soil ;  and  these  mar- 
riages for  the  most  part  follow  fifist  upon  maturity.  The  births  alone 
in  the  future  will  give  a  large  and  an  ever-increasing  volume  of  fresh 
bndn  and  muscle  to  the  population.  And,  of  course,  every  year 
henorforward,  as  the  facts  of  Australian  progress  force  themselves  on 
the  attention'  of  the  people  of  other  countries,  immigration  from 
other  palrts  will  go  on  ever  increasing.  The  increase  of  the  fiittire 
years  must  not  be  calculated  from  what  has  taken  place  in  the 
past,  as  the  very  basis  of  all  such  calculations  will  go  on  expanding 
itself. 

There  are  some  conditions  and  qualities  of  life  in  the  Australian 
populations  which  are  continually  omitted  from  the  view  of  English 
observers,  but  whieh,  whether  observed  or  not,  will  tell  forcibly  in 
determining  the  course  of  Australian  progress.  These  conditions 
and  qualities,  no  doubt,  are  most  apparent  now  in  the  older  colonies, 
but  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  when  they  will  prevail  in  all. 
In  the  first  place,  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Australia  is  more  purely  British  than  any  other  outside  the 
shores  of  Britain.  In  the  great  and  rapidly-extending  Empire  of  the 
United  States  the  elements  of  race  are  strangely  varied  and  incurably 
conflicting.  The  large  masses  of  the  German  and  other  foreign 
natkMQS  of  Europe  are  assimilated  by  the  Anglo-American  masses,  and 
speedily  help  to  form  one  people,  but  a  people  with  marked  differences 
from  iixe  people  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  African  millions  remain, 
and  must  long  remain,  in  social  isolation.  The  far-off  day  cannot 
yet  be  discerned  when  they  will  mix  with  the  other  mingling  streams 
of  the  American  people.  If  we  turn  to  Canada,  we  find  the  nationality 
which  prevailed  before  the  Conquest  still  so  strong  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Dominion  Parliament  have  necessarily  to  be  conducted  in 
French  as  well  as  English.  In  the  South  African  colonies  the  English 
have  to  contend  with  foreign  elements  still  more  marked  and  dis- 
turbing. In  Australia  alone  a  purely  British  people  are  growing  into 
national  power  and  influence  under  entirely  new  conditions;  and 
new  qualities  of  individual  and  national  life  grow  almost  impercep- 
tibly out  of  these  new  conditions.  The  English  people  in  Australia, 
I  mean  in  the  mass,  are  equally  removed  from  the  rigours  of  English 
climate  and  the  grinding  pressure  of  English  poverty.  No  man 
need  suffer  from  want  of  food  or  firom  want  of  warmth.  They  are 
equally  removed  from  the  disturbing  movements  of  the  great  military 
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powers  of  Europe.    Every  man  may  pursue  his  own  peaceful  avoca- 
tion, little  caring  what  his  fellows  may  be  doing  around  him,  and 
never  distracting  himself  with  the  causes  of  national  quarrel  wtdeh 
threaten  the  peace  of  other  parts  of  the   world.     Politically  the 
English  people  in  Australia  enjoy  a  condition  of  equal  rights  not 
excelled  by  the  liberties  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  other  country.     Every  man  is  as  good  as,  and  no  better 
than,  his  fellow  citizen,  except  in  so  far  as  he  may  be  greater  than  he 
in  citizen  virtue.     Something  more  must  be  said  which,  I  hope,  will 
not  jar  upon  the  patriotic  sensibilities  of  my  countrymen.    The 
population  of  Australia  in  the  mass  is  of  firmer  fibre  and  more  wake- 
ful energy  than  the  mass  within  the  shores  of  Great  Britain.    At 
present  the  two  great  classes  are  the  Immigrant  and  the  Native-bom. 
Of  the  persons  who  emigrate  from  the  United  Kingdom  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  of  late  years  they  liave  been  the  pick  of  their  class ; 
men  of  industrious  and  provident  habits,  of  adventurous  spirit,  of 
some  means  however  small,  and  sustained  by  an  anxious  resolve  to 
secure  a  happier  lot  for  their  children  than  they  have  had  themselveB. 
The  regulations  under  which  emigration  is  carried  on  by  New  South 
Wales  contain  stringent  provisions  for  insuring  sound  and  vigorous 
health  and  good  moral  character  in  the  -emigrants,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  preserving  the  proportions  from  the  three  kingdoms  alreadj 
existing  in  the  population  of  the  colony.     This  latter  provision  for 
preserving  the  mixed  British  character  of  the  population  as  it  now 
exists  will,  I  believe,  be  scrupulously  maintained  by  the  Legislatoie 
of  New  South  Wales.    Its  actual  operation  will  be  seen  in  the  pro- 
portions from  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  by  the  last  three  ships 
despatched  firom  Plymouth  to  Sydney,  all  of  which  are  now  afloat^ 
The  three  vessels  carried  out  1,202  British  emigrants,  of  whom  911 
were  English,  210  Irish,  and  81  Scotch.    If,  then,  the  Immigrant 
I>ortion  of  the  population  is  composed  of  men  and  women  of  the 
better  stamp,  it  will  not,  I  think,  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  their 
children,  bom  under  such  favourable  conditions,  feel  a  higher  smse 
of  existence  than  is  felt  by  the  corresponding  class  of  boys  and  girk 
within  the  British  Isles.     They  have  never,  as  a  rule,  known  what  it 
is  to  be  pinched  for  food,  or  to  wear  patched  garments,  or  to  pine 
for  the  ordinary  advantages  of  education,  or  to  wince  in  their  young 
hearts  under  the  patronising  notice  of  a  great  personage.     They  are 
free  as  their  fathers  are  firee,  and  as  all  around  them  are  free.    They 
have  before  them  an  open  field  for  steady  effort  in  which  their  &thers 
have  done  well  and  in  which  they  hope  to  do  better.    Well  hotiaed, 
well  fed,  well  instructed,  well  cared  for  in  every  respect,  these  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  soil — these  English  men  and  women  bom  in 
Australia — grow  up  a  bold,  self-reliant,  prosperous  class.     To  many 

>  This  was  written  early  in  November 
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of  the  highest  qualities  of  the  true  type  of  the  English  gentleman  or 
lady  is  added  the  feeling  of  a  warm  Australian  patriotism.  The 
ImiDigrant  father  may  have  long  looked  back  to  his  native  land  with 
heajt*saddening  regrets — 

But  not  a  paogp  that  England*8  oame  imparta 
Shall  touch  a  fibre  of  his  children's  hearts. 

Admitting  frankly,  as  must  be  admitted,  that  society  in  these 
yoirog  countries  is  less  adorned  by  men  and  women  of  high  culture 
wad  reGnement,  it  may  yet  be  asserted  that  knowledge  is  more 
generally  diffused  among  the  bulk  of  the  people.  What  I  mean  is, 
that  if  you  were  to  take  a  thousand  persons  representing  the  common 
nm  of  Englishmen  and  a  thousand  representing  the  common  run  of 
Australians,  there  would  be  found  a  larger  proportion  in  the  latter 
who  would  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  world 
aroimd  them.  I  could  not  produce  statistics  in  support  of  what  I  am 
going  to  advance,  but  I  believe  from  observation  that  there  is  a 
larger  relative  proportion  of  the  Australian  population  than  of  the 
English  who  read  the  English  reviews  and  newspapers,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  productions  of  the  Colonial  press.  In  the  larger  classes  which 
form  the  basis  of  society  there  is  plenty  and  to  spare  for  every  one,  as 
a  rale,  in  Australia.  If  newspapers  and  books  are  wanted,  they  can 
eaaly  be  procured.  It  not  unfrequently  is  the  case  that  a  member  of 
the  local  Parliament  discovers  in  some  remote  home  in  the  country  a 
peiscm  who  has  a  clear  record  of  votes  and  speeches  of  his  which  he 
himself  has  forgotten.  I  have  discovered  this  in  my  own  case,  and  I 
have  frequently  heard  of  it  in  the  case  of  others.  Not  long  ago  I 
was  travelling  by  a  night  coach  through  a  forest,  and  a  man,  who  was 
stationed  there  in  the  loneliest  spot  imaginable  to  supply  a  change 
of  horses  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  was  found  reading  a  volume 
from  a  little  well-selected  library  in  his  bark  hut,  and  he  received 
regularly  the  principal  daily  paper  from  Sydney.  In  illustration  of 
the  well-to-do  condition  of  the  inhabitants  jn  the  country,  I  may 
porhaps  be  pardoned  in  mentioning  that  some  years  ago  I  was  a 
candidate  for  a  country  electorate,  where  I  held  a  meeting  in  a 
Bchoolhouse  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  district.  About  sixty  men 
assembled  in  the  schoolhouse,  and  about  the  same  number  of  horses, 
on  which  they  had  ridden  in  to  attend  the  meeting,  were  fastened  to 
the  fences  around  the  schoolhouse.  Among  all,  the  Inunigrant  and 
Native-born  alike,  there  is  unquestionably  a  stronger  spirit  of  indi- 
vidual independence  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  rural  populations  or 
even  in  the  town  populations  at  home.  And  yet  one  other  character- 
istic of  the  Australian  population  must  be  noted,  which  not  only  is 
unnoticed  by  strangers,  but  is  generaUy  overlooked  by  the  dwellers 
in  the  large  Australian  cities.  The  men  and  women  born  in  the 
rural  districts  are  for  the  most  part  creatures  of  fine  stature  and 
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muscular  limb,  full  of  bounding  vitality,  and  capable  of  almost  any 
physical  achievement,  and,  above  all  things,  attached  to  the  soil  of 
their  birth.  When  we  recollect  that  the  sparseness  of  population  is 
such  as  to  give  less  than  one  soul  to  a  square  mile  of  country,  we 
shall  see  what  wide  room  there  is  to  fill  in  with  this  robust  material 
of  a  State. 

I  have  tried  to  point  out  what  appears  to  me  the  special  features 
of  character  in  the  English  in  Australia.  For  a  moment  let  us 
glance  at  what  they  are  doing  for  themselves,  for  England,  and  for 
the  world.  As  just  stated,  those  English  people  in  all  Australasia 
number  to-day  at  least  3,050,000  souls.  The  majority  of  these  are 
in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  which  two  great  colonies,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  temporary  successes  of  empirical  legislators,  have 
nearly  everything  in  common.  These  two  form  a  fair  nucleus  for 
the  gathering  empire  of  the  whole.  In  a  short  time  the  whole  will 
have  7,000  miles  of  railway  in  operation,  and  more  than  50,000  miles 
of  telegraphs,  with  the  work  of  construction  steadily  going  on.  To 
say  nothing  of  their  wool  and  their  animal  food,  their  coal,  gold,  and 
other  minerals,  these  young  countries  produced  in  the  last  season,  of 
which  we  have  statistical  returns,  29,675,899  bushels  of  wheat, 
11,718,264  bushels  of  oats,  and  6,326,050  bushels  of  maize,  besides 
other  cereals ;  and  the  infant  wine  industry  gave  a  yield  of  1,438,060 
gallons.  With  these  results  of  their  industrial  progress  before  the 
world,  they  have  something  like  1,800,000,000  acres  of  land  which 
have  never  passed  under  the  seal  of  private  ownership.  But  what 
have  they  done  for  England  and  foreign  countries  ?  While  subjugat- 
ing the  wilds  of  nature,  building  cities,  bridging  rivers,  and  piercing 
the  far  interior  with  railways,  they  have  called  into  existence  a 
sea-borne  commerce  which  largely  exceeds  the  yearly  value  of 
100,000,000?. 

Here  we  have  an  imperfect  picture  of  the  Youog  England  growing 
up  in  Australasia,  which,  in  all  the  best  characteristics  of  the  race,  is 
more  English  than  Old., England  herself.  What  it  is  at  the  end  of 
1883  it  will  not  be  at  the  end  of  1884;  but  an  English  people  of 
larger  growth,  newer  aspirations,  more  extended  enterprises,  and 
stouter  vigour.  And  so  on  year  by  year,  the  progress  of  this  Young 
England  will  be  more  and  more  accelerated.  We  turn  at  once  to 
the  statesmen  who  sway  the  destiny  of  the  Empire,  and  curiously 
ask.  What  will  they  do  with  it?  It  is  certain  that  the  present 
relations,  the  present  modes  of  treatment,  and  especially  the  uncon- 
scious  estimate  of  the  colonies  as  a  subordinate  portion,  a  convenient 
appendage,  of  the  Empire,  cannot  go  on  for  ever.  Whatever  it  may 
be,  change  must  come.  The  young  man,  full  of  hope  and  emulation^ 
cannot  continue  to  play  his  part  before  the  world  in  the  boy's  jacket. 
If  it  be  urged,  as  I  have  heard  it  urged,  that  there  is  no  feeling  of 
the  inferiority  of  the  colonies  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  at  home. 
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I  torn  to  Professor  Seeley's  thoughtful  book  on  '  The  Expansion  of 
England.'  He  is  not  a  colonist,  nor  does  he  move  in  circles  where 
the  colonial  view  is  likely  to  be  contracted,  and  he  tells  us  plainly 
that  the  feeling  constantly  crops  out  in  the  daily  speech  of  the 
English  people.  *  We  constantly  betray  by  our  modes  of  speech/ 
he  writes, '  that  we  do  not  reckon  our  colonies  as  really  belonging  to 
U3.  Thus,  if  we  are  asked  what  the  English  population  is,  it  does 
not  occur  to  us  to  reckon  in  the  population  of  Canada  and  Australia/ 
If  we  are  not  reckoned  as  English  people,  and  yet  not  as  foreign 
people,  what  kind  of  status  must  we  occupy  in  the  British-Isles- 
limited  English  mind  ?  If  we  are  neither  flesh  nor  fowl,  are  we 
regarded  as  good  red  herring  ? 

I  do  not  belong  to  those  who  attribute  to  the  Liberal  party  in 
England  a  settled  desire  for  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire,  or  a 
lopping-off  of  some  of  its  far-away  outshoots.  We  must  recollect 
that  an  essential  part  of  the  political  creed  of  English  Liberals  is  a 
watchful  care  for  the  English  taxpayer,  the  enforcement  of  economy 
in  the  public  expenditure.  Every  vote  in  Parliament,  and  every 
word  of  advocacy  out  of  doors,  must  be  made  to  harmonise  with 
these  professions  of  Liberal  policy.  It  may  be  expected,  there- 
fore, that  all  proposals  to  create  new  offices,  and  to  extend  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  the  Empire,  will  be  viewed  with  scrutiny  and  caution, 
not  to  say  unreserved  objection,  by  the  Liberals.  The  justification 
for  a  new  advance,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  the  old  lines,  must  be 
made  palpably  clear  to  them  before  it  receives  their  sanction.  But  I 
can  call  to  mind  no  public  utterance  of  any  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party  which,  fairly  examined  in  connection  with  his  public  life, 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  indifferent,  any  more  than  his 
fellow  subjects  outside  the  ranks  of  his  party,  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  Empire  in  all  its  colossal  proportions.  I  believe  I  am  justified  in 
saying  that  the  great  Englishman  at  the  head  of  the  Crovemment  is 
fervently  anxious  to  preserve  for  Her  Majesty's  successors  the  free 
and  united  Empire  over  which  she  herself  reigns.  As  I  have  na 
evidence  to  support  any  charge  of  this  kind,  I  do  not  complain  of  the 
conduct  of  any  individual  statesman.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  be 
admitted,  and  it  is  acknowledged  with  gratitude,  that  the  Australian 
colonies  owe  a  large  part  of  the  liberties  which  they  at  present  enjoy 
to  the  wisdom  of  Liberal  statesmen.  Still  less  can  it  be  reasonably 
charged  against  the  English  public  that  there  is  any  design  to  incul* 
cate  a  feeling  of  indifference  towards  the  colonies.  What  is  alleged 
and  what  is  keenly  felt,  is  that  the  English  people  in  the  colonies  are 
insensibly  regarded  as  holding  some  kind  of  secondary  place  in  the 
relations  of  the  Empire,  as  not '  belonging  to '  the  English  people  at 
home  in  the  same  sense  as  one  part  of  the  nation  belongs  to  all 
other  parts  in  the  United  Kingdom.  If  this  prevailing'tendency  not 
to  '  reckon '  us  as  Eiiglishmen  arises  from  habits  of  thought  and  the 
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casual  interchange  of  sentiment  in  daily  life,  it  only  makes  the 
national  slight  the  more  pointed  and  galling.  If  it  is  part  of  the 
growth  of  the  contemporary  mind,  silently  assented  to  by  governing 
men  and  people  alike  in  the  mother  country,  the  prospect  of  a  true 
consanguineous  and  enduring  relationship  is  next  to  hopeless. 

Amongst  the  population  which  I  have  tried  to  describe  as  fast 
taking  form  in  Australia,  the  rude  sentiments  of  independence  will 
not  lack  indigenous  nourishment.  The  thought,  expressed  or  un- 
expressed, will  be,  'If  England  has  difficulty  in  reckoning  us  as 
Englishmen,  we  are  all  the  prouder  of  being  Australians.'  Some 
form  of  national  pride  must  take  root,  and  spread  itself  wide  and 
deep  in  the  soil,  and  it  must  inevitably  be  one  of  two  forms — either 
truly  British,  as  sharing  on  equal  terms  in  all  the  glory  of  the 
Empire,  or  separately  and  purely  Australian,  creating  a  peculiar  glory 
all  its  own.  There  will  be  no  possibility  of  contentment  with  the 
status  of  a  Dependency  in  the  Imperial  system.  In  another  ten 
years  there  will  be  an  addition  to  the  population  of  Australasia  of 
two  millions  or  nearly,  and  the  boundless  resources  of  the  wide  terri- 
tory will  be  developed  to  an  extent  beyond  the  power  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  foreshadow.  The  sense  of  having  achieved  will  stimulate  the 
passion  for  higher  achievement.  The  successful  in  adventure  and 
enterprise  will  want  other  rewards  than  the  mere  accumulation  of 
wealth.  The  awakening  ambitions  of  the  gifted  and  heroic  will  need 
fitting  spheres  for  their  honourable  gratification.  There  will  be 
room  for  all  on  the  common  field  of  a  great  and  united  Empire.  Or 
possibly,  by  some  untoward  turn  of  events,  a  field  may  be  found 
under  the  flag  of  a  new  Commonwealth. 

I  believe  most  thoughtful  men  in  the  public  life  of  Australia  are 
in  favour  of  the  British  path  of  destiny.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  of  the  schemes  for  political  change  which  from  time  to 
time  have  been  propounded  would  help  us  much  in  that  direction. 
The  representation  of  the  colonies  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  which 
has  been  more  than  once  proposed,  would  be  abortive  from  the  first, 
and  end  in  creating  new  jealousies  and  discontents.  Any  number 
of  members  for  Australia  that  could  in  the  nature  of  things  be  en- 
titled to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  no  appreciable 
weight  in  the  decisions  of  that  body,  while  their  admission  would  be 
in  conflict  with  the  principle  that  no  member  should  be  charged  with 
the  advocacy  of  special  interests.  This  seems  to  me  fatal  to  any 
such  scheme,  without  touching  upon  the  difficulty  of  sending  properly 
qualified  men  to  Westminster  from  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  and 
keeping  them  correctly  informed  of  the  progress  of  matters  at  so 
great  a  distance.  The  scheme  for  introducing  into  the  British 
Cabinet  a  Minister  in  some  way  specially  designated  by  the  colonies 
would,  I  think,  fail  from  kindred  causes  of  f&ilure,  to  say  nothing  of 
it  being  inconsistent  with  the  free  selection  of  colleagues  by  the 
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person  charged  with  the  formation  of  a  Government.  In  meeting 
the  needs  arising  out  of  the  steady  and  rapid  growth  of  the  colonies 
some  organic  change  in  the  constituted  form  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment must  be  faced.  The  constitution  of  our  fathers  must  be  made 
to  fit  the  great  Empire  for  which  it  certainly  was  not  in  the  first 
place  designed.  What  was  suitable  to  the  time  of  William  and 
Mary,  and  gave  embodiment  to  the  notion  of  Dependencies  which 
then  prevailed,  is  no  longer  applicable  to  the  vast  proportions  of  the 
Empire  and  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  has  been  rooted  and  is 
actively  stirring  in  the  more  distant  parts.  I  naturally  treat  the 
whole  question  from  an  Australian  standpoint,  and  my  reasonings 
and  suggestions  can  only  incidentally  or  inferentially  have  any 
bearing  upon  India,  or  Canada,  or  Africa.  But  if  we  can  get  at  a 
true  principle  in  relation  to  Australia,  its  application  to  all,  under 
necessary  modifications,  will  not  be  involved  in  much  uncertainty. 
In  Australia  the  Liberal  statesmen  of  England  have  with  their  own 
hands  sown  the  seed  of  freedom  and  independent  authority.  They 
must  have  foreseen  the  fruit  which  the  seed  would  bear.  Yet  very 
much  the  same  routine  treatment  as  followed  upon  the  first  intro- 
duction of  Parliamentary  Government  twenty-seven  years  ago  is 
pursued  at  the  present  day,  without  any  apparent  reference  to  the 
amazing  growth  of  all  the  elements  of  political  power  which  h^s 
taken  place  in  the  colonies  since  their  emancipation  from  Downing 
Street  bureaucracy.  Even  in  the  act  which  many  persons  regard  as 
the  most  important  in  the  Imperial  connection — that  of  filling  the 
oflSce  of  Governor — it  would  be  extremely  diflScidt  to  trace  any  in- 
creasing anxiety,  as  the  colonies  advance  in  the  work  of  self-govern- 
ment, to  select  the  representative  of  the  Crown  from  men  of  larger 
constitutional  knowledge  and  experience.  But  it  would  not  be  at 
all  difficult  to  point  out  persons  who  have  received  that  high  appoint- 
ment in  the  later  years  who  were  less  fitted  to  discharge  its  functions 
than  Governors  in  the  earlier  yeays  of  Besponsible  Government. 
This  would  hardly  deserve  notice  if  it  did  not  lead  to  the  popular 
impression — and  such  impressions  sink  deep  in  the  popular  mind, 
and  are  not  easily  removed — that  the  office  is  occasionally  made  a 
convenience  to  influential  persons  at  the  seat  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment rather  than  the  means  of  strengthening  the  constitutional  re- 
lations of  the  Empire. 

Before  venturing  upon  any  suggestions  of  my  own  as  to  changes 
in  the  Imperial  connection,  it  does  not  seem  out  of  place  to  glance  at 
what  would  probably  happen  if  Australia  at  any  time  in  the  near 
future  separated  from  England ;  an  event  which,  whatever  surface- 
loyalists  may  say  to  the  contrary,  is  unquestionably  not  out  of  the 
range  of  possibilities  within  the  next  generation.  This  is  no  ima- 
ginary ground ;  for  there  are  persons  in  Australia,  ^nd  in  most  of 
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the  AuBtralian  Legialatuies,  who  avowedly  or  tacitly  favour  the  idea 
of  separation.    If  Australia  were  independent,  say  towards  the  dose 
of  the  century,  with  five  or  six  millions  of  inhabitants,  she  would 
speedily  and  beyond  all  question  rise  to  the  position  of  a  great  power. 
Distance  from  other  Powers  would  alone  be  to  her  the  element  of 
immense  strength.    She  has  already  learnt  to  rely  upon  herself  for 
the  means  of  armed  defence.     Unitedly  she  could  pour  upon  any 
point  large  bodies  of  enthusiastic  defenders,  without  being  under  the 
necessity  of  burdening  herself  with  standing  armies.     She  could 
easily  create  a  navy  adequate  to  her  wants.    Within  her  own  shores 
she  would  possess  all  that  is  imperatively  necessary  to  keep  the 
machinery  of  civilised  society  going  with  the  minimum  of  privation 
and  inconvenience.     In  the  possible  case  of  being  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  world — a  very  remote  probability — she  could,  better  than 
any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  sustain  herself.    So  much 
for  her  capabilities.     In  the  event  of  her  national  independence, 
whatever  form  of  government  she  assumed,  she  would  in  all  moral 
certainty  receive  the  cordial  recognition  of  the  great  Powers.    If  not 
sympathy  with  new-bom  freedom,  jealousy  of  England  would  prompt 
that  recognition.     Undoubtedly  in  such  an  event  Australia  would 
put  on  a  new  attraction  to  foreign  nations,  and  possibly  to  England 
herself,  so  perverse  is  the  intellect  in  discovering  too  late  the  value 
of  what  is  lost.     New  population  and  new  capital,  fresh  streams  of 
brain  and  muscle,  and  material  power,  would  flow  in  upon  her ;  and 
while  she  rose  in  the  estimation  of  foreign  nations,  her  own  prosperous 
citizens  would  abide  with  her,  as  they  do  not  now  abide,  and  help  to 
<lo  her  honour.     There  woidd  be  no  fear  for  the  career  of  Australia 
as  an  independent  nation.     But  in  my  view  she  would  miss  her 
higher  destiny,  her  rightful  share  in  what  may  be  a  more  glorious 
rule  than  mankind  has  ever  yet  seen.  « 

The  English  people  in  Europe,  in  America,  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  in 
Australasia,  are  surely  destined  for  a  mission  beyond  the  work  which 
has  consumed  the  energies  of  nations  throughout  the  buried  centuries. 
If  they  held  together  in  the  generations  before  us  in  one  world- 
embracing  empire,  maintaining  and  propagating  the  principles  of 
justice,  freedom,  and  peace,  what  blessings  might  arise  from  their 
united  power  to  beautify  and  invigorate  the  world !  To  share  in  the 
pacific  grandeur  of  a  rule  transcending  all  other  forms  of  dominion,  and 
superior  to  aU  other  governing  powers  in  capability  of  improving 
the  condition  of  mankind,  would  be  better,  nobler,  more  ele- 
vating for  young  Australia  than  separate  national  existence,  though 
it  were  the  freest  and  most  prosperous.  Under  the  flag  of  the 
United  English  People,  the  work  of  human  progress  might  well  go 
on  till  the  poet's  dream  melted  into  the  reality  of  the  statesman's 
achievement— 
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Till  the  war^rum  throbVd  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flags  were  furl'd 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world. 

To  bear  an  honoured  part  in  a  consummation  so  glorious,  to  be 
included  in  a  confederation  so  all-powerful  and  so  beneficent,  is  what 
my  feeble  voice  would  claim  for  Australia.  And  this  jimazing  destiny 
lies  clear  before  the  EngUsh  people,  waiting  to  be  entered  upon,  and 
easy  of  accomplishment.  England,  in  her  day  of  narrow  purposes,  has 
done  many  things  more  difficult  than  placing  herself  at  the  head  of 
the  civilised  world  in  the  present  age. 

But  to  take  the  colonies  with  her  in  this  work  of  world-empire, 
they  must  be  made  part  of  England  herself.  The  very  nomenclature 
of  odonies  must  be  dropped  out  of  existence.  In  large  measure  the 
Australian  group  have  outgrown  the  condition  of  colonies.  To  all 
intents  and  purposes  they  are  young  States.  They  govern  themselves, 
they  are  prepared  to  defend  themselves  if  occasion  should  arise,  they 
have  led  the  way  in  political  changes  where  England  herself  has 
followed.  Why  should  they  not  be  designated  in  future  the  British 
States  of  Australia  ?  In  this  designation  the  British  feeling  and  the 
Australian  feeling  would  habituaUy  and  perpetually  blend.  The 
term  colony  means  nothing;  the  term  British-Australian  State  would 
mean  everything.  Let  the  Imperial  Government  formally  invite  the 
present  colonies  to  enter  into  a  federation  under  some  such  name  as 
is  here  suggested,  which  would  signify  a  closer  and  higher  relation- 
ship with  the  parent  State,  and  in  which  the  sentiments  of  British 
pride  and  Australian  patriotism  would  commingle  in  one  glow  of 
loyalty.  <  What  signifies  a  name  ? '  may  be  asked  by  men  who  are 
ever  talking  of  the  integrity  of  the  Empire*  ^  It  is  only  a  matter  of 
form,'  said  the  ease-loving  monarch,  and  evoked  the  memorable  reply 
of  the  wiser  counsellor,  *  Your  Majesty  is  only  a  matter  of  form  I ' 
Momentous  issues  have  been  decided  by  a  sentiment ;  feelings  that 
live  in  immortal  deeds  have  been  called  forth  by  a  name.  But  if  this 
be  so,  it  is  not  less  true  that  an  absurd  name  has  the  opposite  effect, 
and  puts  a  damp  on  everything.  The  impediments  to  federation,  and 
there  are  impediments,  would  one  by  one  give  way.  The  union 
would  come  ^most  as  a  matter  of  course,  though  the  basis  of  federa- 
tion would  probably  be  imperfect  at  the  beginning.  There  might, 
for  example,  be  conflicting  tariffs  left  out  of  the  provisions  of  agree- 
ment, to  be  brought  into  harmony  afterwards.  But  all  the  more 
thoughtful  men  engaged  in  political  life  in  Australia  have  thought 
out  in  one  form  or  other  the  question  of  federation.  As  soon  as  we 
have  an  Australian  federation  in  any  form,  let  a  Council  of  Australia, 
to  sit  in  London,  be  created  on  some  basis  of  Australianjrepresentation 
which  would  afford  a  fair  prospect  of  securing  Australian  confidence 
in  its  proceedings.     This  body  should  be  charged,  with  all  business 
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between  the  Australian  Governments  and  Her  Majesty's  Imperial 
Government,  while  the  functions  of  Governor  should  be  limited  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  class  of  functions  which  are  discharged  by 
the  Sovereign  in  the  present  working  of  the  Constitution,  and  to 
those  State  ceremonies  which  are  as  necessary,  and  have  their  high 
uses  as  much  in  Australia  as  in  England.     In  treaties  with  foreign 
nations  why  should  not  Australia,  so  far  as  Australian  interests  may 
be  affected,  be  at  least  consulted  through  her  Bepresentative  Comicil? 
And  why  should  not  Englishmen  in  Australia  be  on  an  equal  footing 
with  Englishmen  within  the  United  Kingdom  as  recipients  of  marb 
of  the  Royal  favour.     It  is  not  a  question  of  the  value  of  honours. 
If  we  were  starting  afresh,  with  a  clear  field  before  us,  it  might  be 
fairly  open  to  doubt  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  originate  any  system 
of  honours.     But  the  question  now  is,  '  Why  should  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  in  Australia  be  treated  differently  from  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects at  home  ? '  and  this  has  to  be  considered  in  view  of  welding 
together  harmoniously  and  durably  all  parts  of  the  Empire.    If  it  be 
replied,  as  I  think  I  have  heard  it  stated,  that  there  reaUy  is  no 
difference  shown  in  this  respect  at  present,  my  reply  is  based  on  a 
very  notable  fiwst.     In  South  Australia,  in  Victoria,  in  New  South 
Wsdes^  as  in  other  colonies,  we  have  men  of  high  character  and  laige 
fortune  who  have  rendered  important  services  to  their  Sovereign  and 
coimtry,  and  who  deservedly  enjoy  the  respect  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
In  what  single  instance  has  any  one  of  these  men  been  thought  of  for 
the  honours  of  the  Peerage,  while  men,  unquestionably  inferior  to 
them  within  the  United  Kingdom,  not  unfrequently  receive  that 
high  consideration  from  the  Crown  ? 

I  throw  out  these  suggestions  without  reserve  or  hesitation,  not 
as  forming  any  matured  plan,  but  as  pointing  to  the  direction  in 
which  well-considered  changes  must  take  place,  if  the  *  integrity  of 
the  Empire,'  which  is  so  often  and  so  lightly  on  men's  lips,  is  to  be 
preserved.  And  I  claim  to  have  done  some  little  to  foster  a  British 
spirit  and  to  keep  together  the  elements  of  British  progress  in 
Australia.  Whatever  may  be  thought  at  the  present  moment,  the 
question  raised  will  very  soon  present  itself  with  an  irresistible 
demand  for  solution. 

One  word  on  the  subject  of  Australian  loyalty.  A  few  days  ago  I 
heard  a  gentleman  publicly  declare  that  the  Australian  colonies  were 
more  loyal  than  England  herself.  This  may  be  so.  I  venture  on  no 
comparison  of  the  kind.  In  regard  to  the  large  mass  of  the  English 
people  in  Australia  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  genuine  loyalty  to 
the  parent  State,  and  their  affectionate  admiration  for  the  present 
illustrious  occupant  of  the  Throne ;  and  there  need  be  no  fear  of  their 
loyalty  being  tried  by  injustice  and  wrong  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial 
Government.     But  this  loyalty  is  nourished  at  a  great  distance,  and 
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by  tens  of  thousands  daily  increasing,  who  have  never  known  any 
land  but  the  one  dear  land  where  they  dwell.  It  is  the  growth  of  a 
semi-tropical  soil,  alike  tender  and  luxuriant,  and  a  slight  thing  may 
bruise,  even  snap  asunder,  its  young  tendrils.  The  sentiment  of 
Australian  loyalty  may  be  faiily  likened  to  the  passion  of  human 
love.  It  will  bear  the  strain  of  a  common  trial,  and  be  the  stronger 
for  the  sacrifice ;  it  may  kindle  into  resentment  at  occasional  cold- 
ness and  disdain,  and  yet  live  on  ;  but  it  will  wither  and  die  under 
continued  slight  and  neglect. 

Henry  Pauses. 
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HOMES  OF  THE  POOR. 


Since  the  article  in  this  Review  in  August  of  last  year,  the  hopes  then 
held  out  of  immediate  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  unanimous  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  which  sat  in  1881  and  1882  have  been  fully  realised. 
I  believe  that  every  member  of  that  Committee  was  determined  that 
if  possible  such  diould  be  the  case,  and  the  Bill  framed  on  their 
Eeport  and  brought  in  by  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  on  the  part  of  the 
Grovemment,  was  at  once  passed  into  law. 

Whatever  else  may  have  been  the  effect  of  Lord  Salisbury's  article 
in  the  November  number  of  the  National  Review  on  *  Labourers'  and 
Artisans'  Dwellings,'  it  has  at  all  events  effectually  aroused  public 
attention  to  the  subject,  which  is  xmdoubtedly  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance.  We  may  hope  from  the  flood  of  literature  and  from  the 
number  of  speeches  which  have  suddenly  come  before  us,  and  which 
still  continue  to  come  before  us,  that  public  attention  will  be  kept 
alive  imtil  the  evils  have  all  been  dealt  with  ;  but  it  is  strange  to  find, 
from  these  writings  and  speeches,  that  many  have  either  forgotten  or 
have  been  ignorant  of  much  that  has  already  taken  place  in  legisla- 
tion and  administration,  and  that  some  even  appear  to  look  upon  this 
as  a  new  question  brought  forward  now  for  the  first  time.  Much 
has  indeed  already  been  accomplished  by  legislation  and  through 
administration  ;  if  it  had  not  been  so  the  case  would  at  the  present 
time  have  been  almost  hopeless.  The  practical  question  of  the  day 
is,  however,  still  one  of  vast  importance.  Has  the  object  been  ac- 
coniplished  ?  If  not — and  no  one  can  possibly  assert  that  such  is  the 
case — is  it  legislation  or  administration  which  is  at  fault?  Is  existing 
legislation,  if  properly  administered,  still  deficient  to  meet  all  existing 
evils,  or  does  the  fault  lie  at  the  door  of  the  local  authorities,  in  weak, 
or  careless,  or  partial,  or  parsimonious  administration  of  the  law  ?  or 
is  there  still  room  for  amendment  in  both  legislation  and  administra- 
tion ?  Before  answering  these  questions,  we  must  set  clearly  before 
us  what  it  is  we  mean  to  do,  what  is  the  exact  problem  which  we 
have  to  solve  ?  No  one  can  dispute  Lord  Salisbury's  premisses.  His 
description  of  existing  evils  is,  indeed,  if  anything,  below  the  mark. 
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Having  myself  personally  visited  most  of  these  courts  and  alleys  in 
all  parts  of  London,  in  many  cases  more  than  once,  the  magnitude  of 
the  evil  is  very  painfully  and  very  deeply  impressed  upon  my  mind. 
At  the  same  time  I  can  fully  appreciate  the  force  of  Lord  Grey's 
remark  that  caution  is  necessary  in  any  attempt  to  abate  the  evil. 
Healthy  homes  are  undoubtedly  a  necessary  of  life,  just  as  much  as 
food,  or  fire,  or  clothing.    On  the  one  hand,  the  State  has  clearly  the 
same  right  to  prohibit  the  use  of  unsanitary  houses  as  to  prohibit  the 
sale  or  use  of  unwholesome  noeat  or  drink ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
same  cautious  rules  must  apply  in  dealing  with  the  poorer  classes  as 
to  promdvng  any  such  necessaries  of  life  out  of  State  or  local  aid 
whether  the  matter  in  hand  be  food  and  clothing  or  be  sanitary 
dwellings.    And  the  reason  for  Lord  Grey's  warning  will  become 
more  apparent  when  we  come  to  consider  later  on  the  statement  of 
the  London  Trades'  Council  presented  to  the  Committee  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Artisans'  and  Laboiirers'  Dwellings  Act  1875.    There  are 
some  things  also  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  tdke  into  con- 
sideration before  forming  any  opinion  as  to  what  is  to  be  done.   First 
and  foremost  is  the  fact  that  we  have  to  do  with  people  as  well  as 
with  houses ;  secondly,  that  the  classes  of  people  that  we  have  to 
deal  with  in  one  part  of  London  are  totally  different  in  character  and 
in  habits  from  those  with  whom  we  have  to  deal  in  another  part, 
and  as  with  the  people  so  with  the  houses,  it  is  impossible  to  apply 
one  general  rule  to  all  cases.    The  circumstances  which  have  led  to 
the  present  unhappy  state  of  things  in  one  part  of  London  are  wholly 
different  from  those  which  have  produced  results  equally  evil  though 
different  in  kind  in  other  parts ;  in  some  cases  the  present  evil  has 
been  [the  growth  of  centuries — houses, ^perhaps   150  or  200  years 
old,  crowded  together  in  the  narrowest  courts  or  alleys,  without  light, 
without  air,  built  it  may  be  in  healthy  enough  places  originally,  and 
with  plenty  of  light  and  air  all  round,  but  now  closed  in  on  all  sides 
by  other  buildings,  and  become  gradually  utterly  unwholesome.     In 
some  cases,  again,  the  present  evil  has  arisen  mainly  from  the  want 
of  proper  sanitary  laws  when  the  houses  were  first  built ;  in  others 
from  pure  carelessness,  or  wilful  neglect,  or  ignorance. 
^     The  questions,  then,  which  we  have  to  solve  may  be  thus  shortly 
stated: — 

First :  How  are  we  to  prevent  the  further  growth  of  the  evil,  and 
to  insure  that  in  future  none  but  sanitary  houses  are  built  ? 

Secondly :  How  are  we  to  insure  that  such  houses,  when  properly 
built  in  the  first  instance,  are  maintained  in  a  sanitary  condition  ? ' 

Thirdly :  How  are  we  to  deal  with  past  evils  causing  present  mis- 
chief— ^to  get  rid  of  old  slums,  and  old  unsanitary  houses  elsewhere  ? 

Fourthly :  How  are  we  at  the  $une  time  to  take  care  that  other 
evils,  such  as  overcrowding,  do  not  arise  through  want  of  proper  and 
timely  provision  of  wholesome  dwellings,  and  how  are  we  to  secure 
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this  provision  for  people  of  the  lowest  class,  as  well  as  for  those  earn- 
isg  good  wages,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the  evils  of  pauperising 
and  so  demoralising  them  ? 

As  to  the  first  question : — It  is  at  all  events  one  comfort  that  we 
may  feel  assured  that,  so  far  as  original  construction  of  houses  is  con- 
cerned within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
the  evil  is  one  which  cannot  grow ;  the  large  powers  possessed  hy  the 
Board  in  the  Metropolitan  Building  Acts  and  the  careful  way  in  which 
those  powers  are  exercised  may  make  us  comparatively  easy  as  to  the 
present  and  the  future.  There  are,  however,  even  here  certain  points 
as  to  which  amendment  and  extension  are  in  the  opinion  of  some  of 
the  medical  officers  of  health  necessary ;  and  outside  their  jurisdiction, 
in  the  suburbs  of  London,  fresh  powers  are  undoubtedly  required — the 
evil  there  is  growing  apace.  The  House  of  Commons  Committee  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  principle  of  the  sanitary  provisions 
of  those  Acts  should  be  at  once  extended  to  the  local  authority  in  the 
suburbs,  a  matter  as  to  which  there  should  be  no  delay,  for  the  growth 
of  houses  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  is  rapidly  increasing 
year  by  year,  month  by  month,  day  by  day.  This  therefore  is  clearly 
a  point  for  fresh  and  immediate  legislation. 

As  to  the  second  question  : — What  is  to  be  done  with  houses  after 
they  are  once  built  under  proper  sanitary  regulations,  is  another 
matter.     The  principle  is  clear  that  as  an  owner  is  not  allowed  to  build 
unsanitary  houses,  and  is  held  responsible  for  their  being  properly 
built,  so  also  Parliament  has  a  right  to  call  upon  him,  if  he  wishes 
to  let  houses  as  human  habitations,  to  see  that  they  are  maintained  in 
a  fit  state  for  habita.tion ;  I  only  speak  of  course  of  the  necessary 
conditions  for  health.    The  Nuisance  Removal  Acts  in  the  metropolis, 
and  the  Public  Health  Acts  rest  upon  this  principle.     Any  premises 
in  such  a  state  as  to  be  injurious  to  health  are  a  nuisance ;  such  is 
the  law.     If  a  house  be  thereby  rendered,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
justices,  unfit  for  human  habitation,  the  justices  may  prohibit  the 
using  thereof  for  that  purpose,  until  satisfied  that  it  is  rendered  fit 
for  use.    JMLr.  Torrens's  Act  of  1868  proceeded  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple.    Under  this  Act,  on  the  report  of  the  officer  of  health  that  an 
inhabited  building  is  in  a  Condition  dangerous  to  health,  so  as  to  be 
unfit  for  human  habitation,  the  local  authority,  after  ascertaining  from 
their  surveyor  that  the  causes  of  the  evil  can  be  remedied  by  struc- 
tural alterations,  or  that  the  premises  ought  to  be  demolished,  has 
power  to  order  the  owner  to  remove  them,  and  in  default  to  remove 
them  themselves  at  the  owner's  cost,  or  they  may  order  the  owner  to 
execute  the  necessary  structural  alterations,  and  in  default  may  either 
shut  them  up  or  pull  them  down,  or  themselves  execute  the  necessary 
alterations  at  the  owner's  expense.    This  provision,  as  it  stood  in  the 
Act  of  1868,  pretty  nearly  carries  out  Mr.  Chamberlain's  present 
third  proposal,  that  the  local  authorities  should  have  power  to  close 
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such  property,  or  to  make,  at  the  expense  of  the  owner,  such  altera- 
tions or  repairs  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  sanitary  officer,  without 
being  compelled  to  acquire  it.  In  all  such  cases  under  any  of  the 
above  Acts,  the  cost  would  of  course  fall  on  the  owner.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain would  go  further,  and  would  make  it  an  offence  punishable 
by  a  heavy  fine  as  well  as  costs,  to  own  property  in  a  state  unfit  for 
human  habitation,  a  precedent  for  which,  to  a  limited  extent,  may 
certainly  be  found  in  the  Public  Health  Act  1875.  With  regard 
therefore  to  the  fitness  of  the  house  itself  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
treating  the  owner  as  at  all  events  primarily  responsible  to  the 
fullest  extent,  and  under  the  several  Acts  above  named  if  fully  and 
properly  administered,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  difficulty  in  effec- 
tually dealing  with  the  mischief  which  they  were  intended  to  prevent. 
It  is  at  present  more  a  matter  for  administration  than  legislation. 

But  the  difficulty  does  not  rest  here.  Much  of  the  mischief  arises 
from  the  acts  of  the  tenant,  from  his  carelessness,  from  his  ignorance, 
from  his  wilful  neglect.  Who  is  to  be  primarily  responsible  for  the 
natural  results  of  such  carelessness,  ignorance,  or  wilful  neglect  ? 
Lord  Grey  would  carry  on  the  responsibility  of  the  owner,  and  sug- 
gests that  the  principle  of  the  law  relating  to  London  lodging-houses, 
as  laid  down  by  the  Act  of  1852  and  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875, 
should  be  extended  to  houses  of  the  kind  usually  occupied  by  working 
men  let  by  the  week  or  month,  that  principle  being  that  it  makes  the 
persons  who  let  lodgings  in  their  houses  responsible  for  preventing 
them  from  being  used  in  a  manner  injurious  to  health  and  decency, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  would  enact  that  the  owners  of  all  houses  or 
rooms  so  let  should  be  held  responsible  for  their  condition,  and 
should  be  made  liable  to  a  fine  for  every  room  they  had  let,  which 
should  be  proved  to  have  been  occupied  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to 
health  or  decency,  whether  the  evil  arose  from  defects  in  the  building 
(as  to  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  law  is  at  present  clear), 
or  from  the  overcrowding  or  neglect  of  cleanliness  of  the  tenant ;  the 
immediate  lessor  to  the  actual  occupier  to  be  for  this  purpose  con- 
sidered as  the  owner.  With  every  wish  to  enforce  the  duties  of 
ownership  upon  the  owner  (and  for  the  point  in  question,  I  am  quite 
willing  to  take  Lord  Grej's  definition  of  owner,  that  is  to  say,  the 
inunediate  lessor  to  the  actual  occupant,  of  course  with  remedies  over 
against  other  persons),  I  doubt  much  whether  such  a  plan  is  really 
practically  workable.  Lord  Grey  seems  to  me  not  fully  to  have  ap- 
preciated the  character  of  the  class  of  persons  who  in  large  parts  of 
London  are  the  occupiers  of  these  miserable  dwellings.  The  owners, 
says  Lord  Grey,  under  the  proposed  regulations  would  be  driven  to  use 
the  power  they  would  possess  over  their  tenants,  to  induce  them  to  adopt 
better  and  more  civilised  habits.  They  would  for  their  own  interest 
have  to  take  upon  themselves  the  duty  of  unpaid  sanitary  officers,  a 
duty  which,  as  he  puts  it,  they  would  be  able  to  discharge  with  in- 
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comparably  greater  effect  than  persons  acting  under  public  authority. 
I  cannot  assent  to  this  as  a  general  proposition.  The  only  ultimate 
power  which  the  landlord  possesses  is  eviction.  According  to  Lord  Grey's 
plan  the  sanitary  authority  is  to  see  that  the  owner  does  his  duty.  If 
this  body  fails  to  do  so,  the  authority  of  the  police  and  of  the  magis- 
trate is  to  be  invoked,  and  owner  and  local  authority  are  to  be  fined. 
This  all  points  to  evictions :  if  the  occupiers  be  evicted,  whither  are 
they  to  go  ?  Pass  this  law ;  the  evictions  will  not  be  by  ones  and 
twos.  There  are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  such  occupiers. 
Many  of  them  know  no  better.  They  want  educating  to  their  duties, 
even  the  commonest  duties  of  social  life.  Eviction  is  a  sorry  way  of 
beginning  the  education.  You  cannot  do  this  wholesale,  as  will 
assuredly  be  done  if  the  law  be  such  as  practically  to  compel  owners, 
for  their  own  protection,  to  have  resort  to  it.  Listen  to  Miss  Octavia 
Hill,  in  answer  to  questions  put  to  her  when  examined  before  the 

House  of  Commons  Committee.     Q. :  '  Take place ;  the  popular 

tion  is  of  such  a  kind  that  you  would  not  care  to  rehouse  them  ? ' 
A.i  '1  should  care  very  much  indeed  to  rehouse  them ! '  Q. :  '  You 
think  they  are  improvable  ? '  A.i  ^1  always  believe  in  people  being 
improvable.  They  will  not  be  improvable  without  a  good  deal  of 
moral  force  as  well  as  improved  dwellings.  If  you  move  the  people 
they  carry  the  seeds  of  evil  away  with  them.  They  must  be  some- 
where, and  they  want  improved  dwellings  that  they  can  inhabit,  and 
they  want  care  taken  of  them.'  '  My  people,  when  I  go  amongst 
them  first,  would  destroy  anything ;  they  would  kick  out  the  door- 
panels  and  bum  the  cupboard  doors  I '  '  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
difficulty  will  ever  be  met  except  by  a  good  deal  of  volunteer  work. 
Whether  the  large  societies  will  enlist  volimteers,  or  whether  it  will  be 
done  by  private  enterprise,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  am  certain  you  can 
hunt  the  poor  about  from  place  to  place,  rout  them  out  of  one  place 
and  drive  them  to  another,  but  you  will  never  reach  the  poor  except 
through  people  who  care  about  them  and  watch  over  them.'  If  aU 
owners  were  like  Miss  Octavia  Hill  there  would  be  little  difficulty  ; 
but  even  taking  the  world  as  we  find  it,  there  are  happily  owners  in 
large  numbers  who  are  glad  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  occupiers  of  their  premises.  Encourage,  interest,  assist, 
urge  on  the  owners  as  much  as  you  like,  but  if  you  make  them  by  law 
pri/ma/rUy  liable  for  the  acts  of  the  tenants,  you  will  find  that  such  com- 
pulsion, with  eviction  as  their  only  ultimate  weapon,  is  placing  too 
heavy  a  burden  upon  their  shoulders.  Such  a  case  as  the  newly  created 
premises  in  Booth  Street  is  worth  consideration,  and  is  instructive. 
Blocks  of  buildings  had  been  erected,  three  storeys  high,  containing  230 
rooms  for  occupation,  and  occupied  by  700  tenants.  The  space  occu- 
pied by  these  buildings  with  their  appurtenances  was  about  27,495 
superficial  feet ;  the  water-supply,  water-dosets,  sinks,  wash-houses, 
and  dust  shoots,  from  which  the  house  refuse  was  discharged  into  bins 
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la  the  jaid,  were  placed  on  each  floor  for  the  use  and  convenience  of  the 
tenants.  The  occupiers  were  of  the  lower  order  of  foreigners,  who 
appeared  not  to  know  the  proper  use  of  the  conveniences  which  had  been 
erected  for  their  comfort,  and  they  permitted  all  the  closets,  sinks,  and 
dust-shoots  to  be  constantly  stopped  up ;  from  which  offensive  matter 
flowed  into  the  rooms  and  passages  below,  thereby  causing  not  only 
serious  damage  to  the  property  but  rendering  the  buildings  unfit  for 
homan  habitation.  Here  was  a  case  where  every  modem  appliance  had 
been  made  use  of,  but  through  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  the  occu- 
piers the  place  became  a  nuisance.  If  forced  to  extremes,  as  primarily 
responsible,  the  owner  would  probably  have  evicted  the  occupiers.  He 
did  better,  he  removed  his  modem  appliances,  made  simpler  arrange- 
ments, and  let  the  occupiers  stay.  If  the  owner  be  really  an  accessory,  or 
be  privy  to  all  or  any  of  the  mischief,  by  all  means  punish  him.  Do  not, 
however,  in  other  cases  by  making  him  primarily  responsible,  give 
the  occupiers  any  idea  that  you  are  freeing  them  from  such  responsi- 
bility as  properly  rests  with  them ;  and  if  the  sanitary  authority,  and 
afterwards  the  police,  are  after  all  ultimately  to  be  called  into  play, 
they  might  just  as  well,  in  most  cases,  at  all  events,  be  made  use  of 
with  greater  effect  earlier  in  the  day.  It  is  complained,  writes  Lord 
Grey,  that  the  fEulure  of  the  laws  by  which  Parliament  has  already 
attempted  to  check  the  abuses  which  exist  in  this  matter  is  at  least 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  members  of  the  boards  to 
which,  as  sanitary  authorities,  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  existing  laws 
has  been  assigned,  are^  themselves  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in 
the  worst  of  the  houses  occupied  by  the  working  classes,  and  that 
iheir  duty  in  this  matter  is  consequently  very  imperfectly  performed. 
He  adds,  however,  that  he  does  not  think  that  there  is  much  evidence 
to  support  this  allegation ;  and  I  feel  boimd  to  say,  for  the  credit  of 
these  boards,  that  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  quite 
hears  out  this  opinion.  Many  other  reasons  have  been  given  why 
Mr.  Torrens's  Acts  have  not  been  more  often  put  in  force.  Before 
action  can  be  taken  imder  them,  the  premises  must  be  reported  as 
unfit  for  human  habitation,  it  is  said  they  should  have  been  dealt  with 
before  reaching  that  stage ;  some  of  the  medical  officers  of  health 
yteSer  proceeding  under  the  Nuisance  Bemoval  or  Sanitary  Acts; 
some  persons  object  to  the  surveyor  being  called  in  as  he  is,  as  this, 
they  say,  often  tends  to  patching  up  of  worthless  property  to  no  avaiL 
Some  say  that  under  the  original  Act  of  1868  it  was  hard  to  proceed 
against  the  owner  without  giving  him  compensation ;  others  say,  on 
the  other  hand,  since  the  passing  of  the  Amending  Act  of  1879  giving, 
compensation,  that  no  such  compensation  should  be  paid,  or  that  if 
paid  at  all  it  should  be  paid  by  the  whole  metropolis  and  not  by  the 
district  merely.  Anything  for  an  excuse.  The  authorities  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  alive  to  the  magnitude  of  the  evils^ 
and  these  valuable  Acts  have  been  practically  in  abeyance  far  too  long 
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And  we  may  hope  that  all  excessive  compensation  has  been  put  an 
end  to  finally  by  the  Act  of  1882,  under  which  the  objectionahle 
clause  *  all  drcumstancea  affecting  such  value '  was  repealed,  and 
provision  was  inserted  to  prevent  compensation  being  given  for  in- 
terests acquired,  or  for  money  laid  out  after  proceedings  were  com- 
menced under  the  Act  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  claim  to  be 
made.    Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  tells  us  that  he  had  received  the  opinion 
of  an  experienced  officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  that  if 
these  several  amendments  had  been  introduced  into  the  original  Act, 
the  estimated  loss  on  the  several  schemes  of  1,250,000^.  would  have 
been  reduced  to  400,000i.   Surely,  then,  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
and  the  Metropolitan  Board  may  take  courage,  and  clear  off  at  once 
and  for  ever  the  remainder  of  these  old  slums.     *  I  never,'  says  Mr. 
Lefevre, '  recollect  a  more  able  and  patient  Conmiittee,  one  more 
free  from  party,  more  anxious  to  arrive  at  a  proper  conclusion ;  and 
they  came  unanimously  to  a  decision.'    As  Chairman  of  that  Com- 
mittee, I  gladly  take  this  opportunity  of  fully  endorsing  Mr.  Lefevre's 
words.     It  is  somewhat  disappointing,  therefore,  to  find  that  the 
Metropolitan  Board  have  determined  that  no  further  schemes  be 
deposited  until  the  Board  have  had  some  experience  of  the  working 
of  the  amending  Acts  in  the  very  few  schemes  brought  forward  l^ 
them  last  year.     Thanks  to  their  former  action,  Whitechapel,  lime- 
house,  St.  George-the-Martyr  (Southwark),  Islington,  Clerkenwell, 
St.  Luke's,  St.  Giles',  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  Strand,  Westminster, 
and  other  places  have  largely  benefited.     If  anyone  wishes  to  see  the 
effects  of  the  Act,  as  a  sample  let  him  visit  Old  Pye  Street,  West- 
minster, or  Great  Wild  Street,  Drury  Lane — see  the  present  state  of 
things,  and  inquire  as  to  the  past.     In  many  of  the  districts  of 
London,  probably,  nothing  remains  to  be  done  under  this  Act ;  but 
Shoreditch,  Clerkenwell,  Southwark,  St.  Giles',  Limehouse,  St.  Sa- 
viour's (Southwark),  Newington,  Greenwich,  Bermondsey,  and  many 
others  are  still  crying  out  for  relief,  and  are  large  sufferers ;  and 
these  places  having  borne  their  share  of  the  burden  when  the  cost 
was  onerous  and  the  expenditure  was  incurred  mostly  in  relief  of  other 
districts,  it  seems  somewhat  hard,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  now  that  the 
cost  is  likely  to  be  so  far  less,  that  they  should  not  have  their  pressing 
wants  supplied. 

One  provision  of  the  Act  of  1875  seems  to  have  escaped 
notice.  There  are  large  landowners  in  London  who  are  unable 
to  deal  with  parts  of  their  property,  owing  to  the  long  leases  which 
have  been  granted  in  former  years,  and  in  which  unhealthy  areas 
may  be  found,  who  would,  no  doubt,  be  glad  enough  to  resume 
possession  and  get  rid  of  the  leases  and  the  nuisances.  The  Act 
provides  that  the  person  entitled  to  '  the  first  estate  of  freehold'  may 
contract  with  the  Metropolitan  Board  for  carrying  out  an  improve- 
ment scheme.    Is  not  this  in  some  cases  worth  a  trial  ? 
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As  to  this  third  question,  then,  my  answer  would  be,  let  these 
amended  Acts,  both  the  Act  of  1868  and  the  Act  of  1875,  have  a  fair 
trial,  as  a  question  of  administration.  A  return  has  been  ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  of  all  places  reported  by  the  medical  officer  of  health 
as  fit  subjects  for  the  application  of  the  Act  of  1875 ;  and  no  doubt, 
when  this  return  is  presented,  the  departments  of  State  constituting 
the  confirming  authority  will  exercise  the  power  vested  in  them  by 
the  eighth  section  of  the  Act  of  1875  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that 
local  authorities  do  their  duty,  and,  if  satisfied  that  the  case  requires 
it,  will  direct  a  local  inquiry  to  be  held,  after  which  public  opinion 
will  no  doubt  bring  pressure  enough,  and  compulsory  legislation  will 
be  avoided. 

As  to  the  fourth  question : — I  have  in  a  great  measure  been  dis- 
cussing so  far  what  may  be  termed  the  destructive  part  of  the  story ; 
a  few  words  must  now  be  added  as  to  the  constructive  side  of  it.  If 
houses  are  to  be  shut  up  or  pulled  down  and  no  provision  be  made 
for  rebuilding,  a  cry  would  very  soon  be  justly  raised  as  to  the  evils 
of  overcrowding.  As  the  statement  of  the  London  Trades*  Council 
very  properly  says :  *  The  condemnation  of  existing  houses  necessarily 
opens  up  the  next  important  question  of  how  best  to  provide  suitable 
and  healthy  dwellings  in  their  stead,  and  this  problem  is  recognised 
as  more  difficult  of  solution  than  appeared  at  first  sight.'  They  go 
on  to  argue  against  the  block  system  of  houses,  but  we  need  not  enter 
upon  that  subject ;  the  feeling  against  them  did  no  doubt  originally 
exist,  but  it  has  by  degrees  passed  away.  They  are,  however,  quite 
'correct  in  their  views  in  the  passage  which  I  have  just  cited.  These 
places  are  destroyed  by  the  local  authority  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
health :  that  is  the  groundwork  of  all  these  Acts.  If,  in  the  necessary 
fulfilment  of  the  duty  cast  upon  them,  the  local  authority  displaces  a 
large  number  of  the  working  classes,  the  duty  of  seeing  that  facilities 
are  given  for  re-housing  a  certain  number  must  fall  upon  them  also : 
not  of  course  for  re-housing  the  individual  people  one  by  one,  but  of 
giving  &cilities  by  which  a  certain  number  whose  callings  necessitate 
their  living  in  the  neighbourhood  can  re-house  themselves  without 
overcrowding  the  adjacent  districts.  No  doubt  this  obligation  in- 
volves pecuniary  sacrifice,  but  so  do  all  sanitary  reforms. 

The  loss  of  course  arises  from  the  fact  that  land  which  has  to  be  sold 
subject  to  the  condition  that  it  is  to  be  applied  to  this  purpose  com- 
mands only  a  small  value  in  the  market  as  compared  with  land  sold  for 
commercial  purposes  in  the  same  locality.  It  is,  however,  a  public 
loss  for  a  public  benefit.  There  would  seem  to  be  nothing  unsound 
in  principle  in  thus  compelling  the  local  authority  to  reserve  part 
of  the  unsanitary  area  acquired  for  the  object  of  making  provision 
for  the  re-housing  of  a  proportion  of  the  working  classes  who  had 
been  disturbed,  even  at  a  loss ;  provided  that  care  be  taken  that  the  los? 
shall  be  only  such  as  is  unavoidable,  and  that  the  portions  so  reserved 
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be  not  lari^er  than  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  re:][uired.  As  the 
House  of  Commons  Committee  has  clearly  laid  down,  in  London,  at 
all  events,  some  such  provision  for  construction  is  a  necessary  part 
of  any  scheme  involving  destruction.  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  go  a 
great  deal  further  on  this  .point.  His  fourth  proposition  is  that  local 
authorities  should  be  empowered  to  acquire  any  lands  and  buildings 
for  the  purpose  of  a  scheme  at  the  fair  market  value  of  the  same, 
to  be  settled  by  an  arbitrator  appointed  for  the  piurpose,  and  instructed 
to  give  in  every  case  the  value  which  a  willing  seller  would  obtam  in 
tlte  open  market  from  a  private  purchaser ,  with  no  allowance  fw 
prospective  value  or  compulsory  sale. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  compelling  a  local  authority  to 
lose  money  through  the  reservation  of  land  acquired  as  unsanitary 
property,  and  compelling  a  private  owner  of  sanitary  property  to 
incur  a  loss  through  a  compulsory  sale,  even  for  the  purposes  of  health, 
and  for  the  re-housing  of  working  classes  who  may  have  been  dis- 
placed elsewhere.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  contrary  to  all  lights  of 
property,  and  against  all  principles  of  sound  political  economy  to  say 
that  the  State  or  the  local  authority  may  compel  an  owner  to  sell  bis 
perfectly  sanitary  estate  under  the  market  value,  or  under  less  favour- 
able conditions  than  those  usually  given  in  the  case  of  compulsory 
sale,  simply  because  such  estate  is  wanted  for  a  particular  purpose, 
and  because  the  State  or  local  authority  would  lose  if  it  gave  as 
much  as  the  estate  is  really  worth,  or  as  it  would  obtain  under 
the  usual  conditions  of  compulsory  sale.  As  to  the  general  ques- 
tion of  reserving  land  for  the  purpose  of  re-housing  the  displaced 
population,  the  case  is  still  stronger  against  local  authorities  who 
promote  grand  schemes  of  street  improvements,  and  against  railway 
companies  who  compulsorily  take  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  trade 
profit.  As  to  those  who  are  displaced,  probably  many  will  settle 
themselves  in  the  suburbs  or  elsewhere.  The  statement  of  the 
London  Trades'  Council  says  very  properly :  ^  In  the  endeavour  to  find 
suitable  accommodation  for  the  ever- increasing  numbers  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  driven  more  and  more  away  from  their  industrial  centres 
by  public  and  commercial  enterprises,  and  too  often  without  any 
further  recognition  of  their  rights  or  wants  or  necessities  than  a  grim 
and  arbitrary  raising  of  their  rent  implies,  the  suggestion  that  houses 
should  be  built  on  an  extensive  scale  in  the  suburbs  has  in  very 
many  quarters  found  ready  acceptance ;  and  there  can  hardly  he  a 
doubt  that  a  system  of  cottage-houses  substantially  built,  providing 
adequate  and  good  accommodation,  convenient  to  railway  lines  or 
other  cheap  conveyance,  and  at  a  rental  compensating  for  the  cost  of 
travelling,  extra  cost  of  living,  and  inconvenience  to  the  workman 
resulting  from  distance  from  employment,  would  be  a  desirable 
scheme.'  But  as  to  those  who  must  remain,  and  as  to  the  land  which 
is  to  be  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  re-housing,  they  justly  say  that 
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'  the  greatest  dispatch  should  be  used  in  the  clearing  of  the  sites  and 
eonstmction  of  dwellings,  so  that  recuperation  should  follow  as  rapidly 
as  possible.'     Who,  then,  is  to  rebuild  ?    I  stated  that  caution  was 
necessary  in  considering  the  proposals  of  the  Trades'  Council  that  the 
State  should  build,  which  also  suggest '  arrangements  by  which  the  oc- 
cupier might  become  part  owner,  and  in  time  of  depression  and  failure 
of  wages  might  be  enabled  to  rest  without  payment  of  rent  for  any 
necessary  length  of  time,  governed  by  the  value  of  his  share  of  the 
ownership '  I     Who  is  to  rebuild  ?    The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  are 
at  present  building  accommodation  for  some  900  persons  out  of  their 
own  funds.     Under  the  Act  of  1875  the  local  authority  may  under- 
take the  rebuilding  of  houses,  but  not  without  the  express  approval 
of  the  confirming  authority  (and  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  are  at 
the  present  moment  so  building).     If  proper  arrangements,  however, 
are  not  made  within  five  years,  the  confirming  authority  may  then 
sell  the  land  for  this  purpose.    Under  the  Improvement  Acts  for 
Edinburgh,  1867,  and  for  Glasgow,  1866-71,  power  was  taken  to 
provide  houses  for  the  labouring  classes,  and  is  Edinburgh  a  large 
sum  was  thus  expended  in  erecting  houses  for  this  purpose,  but  the 
eflTorC  fisdled  in  its  express  object,  and  the  houses  were  eventually  sold 
under  stringent  conditions  as  to  sanitary  arrangements  to  the  working 
classes.    There  are,  however,  in  London  numerous  agencies  which  are 
quite  willing  to  buy,  and  which  will  buy  if  they  can  do  so  at  such 
prices  as  will  enable  them  to  earn  a  moderate  profit.     The  Peabody 
Trustees  and  the  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company  have 
already  done  so ;  and  surely  every  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
persons  who  are  willing  voluntarily  to  step  forward  to  promote  the 
public  welfare,  content  with  small  profit  to  themselves.     Take  the 
case  of  the  Peabody  Trustees.    They  came  forward  and  bought  no 
less  than  six  sites  firom  the  Metropolitan  Board,  cleared  under  the 
Act  of  1875.     They  had  not  sufficient  ready  money  wherewith  to 
build,  but  they  had  a  large  income  ready  as  it  came  in  to  be  invested 
in  this  way.     If  they  had  been  obliged  to  build  out  of  their  income 
as  it  came  in  years  must  have  elapsed  before  they  could  have  covered 
all  these  sites.    What  was  wanted  was  ready  money.     There  was 
ample  security,  and  the  late  Grovemment  advanced  them,  I  think, 
about  300,000/.,  at  a  rate  of  interest  just  sufficient  to  secure  itself 
from  loss — with  what  result  ?    Five  of  the  sites  are  now  covered  and 
inhabited,  and  the  buildings  on  the  sixth  are  being  rapidly  completed. 
Can  there  be  any  sound  objection  to  money  being  advanced  either  by 
the  State^or  by  local  authorities  for  such  a  purpose  if  due  precautions 
are  properly  taken  ?    The  gain  is  the  diflference  between  the  rate  of 
interest  at  which  the  money  can  be  so  borrowed  and  the  rate  that 
vrDuld  be  charged  in  the  open  market.    The  object  of  the  loan  is  to 
meet  a  great  public  necessity.    The  risk  is,  or  ought  to  be,  nil. 
Might  not  this  great  Peabody  Trust  repeat  the  experiment  ?     The 
Vol.  XV.— No.  83.  M 
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matter  is  now  easier  than  it  was ;  the  subject  is  much  better  under- 
stood both  by  the  local  authorities  as  sellers  and  by  the  several  in- 
dustrial dwellings'  companies  as  purchasers^  the  conditions  of  sale  ape 
less  onerous  and  are  far  simpler  than  they  were  as  at  first  drawn  up. 
It  is  perfectly  well  known,  on  the  one  hand,  how  much  the  buyer  can 
afford  to  pay ;  and  the  local  authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  ha?e 
found  out  that  holding  land  back  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  higher 
price  does  not  answer,  and  involves  a  large  loss  in  the  interest  accu- 
mulating on  the  original  outlay.  We  may  fairly  hope  that  buildings 
for  those  who  earn  fair  weekly  wages  will  be  built  far  more  rapidly 
than  heretofore ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  every  manufacturer  who 
places  it  in  the  power  of  his  workpeople  to  procure  for  themselves 
good  wholesome  house  accommodation  is  a  great  benefactor  to  the 
State,  although  he  may  himself  also  reap  a  benefit  by  so  doing.  And 
everyone  who,  like  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  devotes  herself  to  such  a  woik 
as  she  has  been  quietly  and  unostentatiously  carrying  on  for  so  many 
years,  is  a  still  greater  benefactor,  and  sets  a  noble  example  well  worth 
the  following. 

But  says  the  Trades'  Council :  '  The  one  apparently  insurmoimi- 
able  objection  governs  all  these  buildings  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
It  is  of  little  use  to  the  ordinary  artisan,  or  labourer,  or  to  the  poor 
class  to  look  with  longing  eyes  at  the  superior  domestic  advantages 
of  some  of  these  systems  of  dwellings  professedly  erected  for  his  use, 
if  these  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  his  purse.'  This,  as  Lord  SaUs- 
bury  says,  is  the  real  knot  of  the  difficulty.  It  is  asserted  by  the 
Trades'  Council  that  the  proportion  which  the  rent  paid  by  the 
working  classes  in  London  bears  to  their  earnings  is  20  per  cent., 
calculating  upon  constant  employment,  and  that  when  employment 
fails  and  earnings  are  curtailed,  as  is  the  case  with  tens  of  thousands 
of  the  working  classes,  year  by  year,  the  percentage  is  of  course 
largely  increased,  and  the  lower  the  general  scale  of  wages,  the  larger 
will  be  this  proportion.  Something  has  undoubtedly  been  done, 
because,  as  Lord  Salisbury  says,  a  considerable  number  of  the  better 
paid  workmen  have  been  housed,  and  they  have  ceased  to  add  to  the 
pressure  by  competing  with  the  poorest  class  for  the  accommodation 
which  exists.  As  in  the  experience  of  Glasgow,  so  in  London,  there 
has  been,  though  to  a  very  limited  extent,  a  general  lift  all  round. 
The  Parliamentary  paper  of  1875  shows  that  the  authorities  in 
Glasgow  did  not  build  houses,  as  a  sufficient  number  was  erected  by 
private  enterprise  to  meet  all  wants,  and  they  were  wisely  opposed 
to  competing  with  it,  and  they  also  came  to  the  wise  conclusion  not 
to  become  philanthropic  landlords  and  let  houses  below  the  real  rents 
to  any  class,  as  this  would  have  a  decided  tendency  to  pauperise  and 
to  destroy  the  feeling  of  independence  in  our  working  class  popu- 
lation. But  they  made  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  the 
lowest  class  of  population,  the  waifs  and  strays  too  poor  and  too^^im- 
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provident  to  be  able  to  rent  houses,  for  whom  they  built  and  furnished 
airy  lodging-houses  with  large  day^rooms,  lavatories,  &c.,  where  eaeh 
oould  have  a  separate  clean  bed  at  the  charge  (including  the  use  of 
cooking  range  and  utensils)  of  Z\d.  per  night,  and  these  institutions 
were  so  managed  as  to  be  after  all  self-supporting,  including  moderate 
interest  on  capital*  This  plan,  however,  would  not  reach  the  case  of 
families.  In  these  cases  no  doubt  the  greatest  caution  is  necessary. 
There  are  many  rocks  ahead.  You  may  demoralise  and  pauperise ; 
you  may  easily  teach  people  to  depend  upon  charity  or  State  aid, 
instead  of  depending  upon  themselves.  What  guarantee  will  you  have 
that  any  such  places  to  be  let  at  low  rents  will  be  inhabited  by  the 
class  for  whom  they  are  intended,  and  not  by  those  who  can  and 
ought  to  pay  for  better  accommodation  ?  what  safeguard  will  you 
have  unless  by  constant  and  continuous  supervision  by  loving  and 
persevering  persons,  and  by  so  improving  the  character  and  habits  of 
the  people,  that  these  new-built  places  will  not  soon  be  in  as  bad  or 
even  in  a  worse  condition  than  those  which  have  been  pulled  down. 
It  may  seem  hard  to  say  it,  but  taking  the  normal  condition  of  things 
in  towns  and  cities,  without  danger  of  great  social  evils,  the  matter 
must  be  left  to  the  ordinary  rule  of  supply  and  demand,  to  the  regular 
administration  of  the  poor  laws»  to  the  assistance  of  such  loving 
hearts  as  that  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  and  to  the  opportunities  offered 
by  the  Peabody  Trustees  and  the  several  industrial  dwelling  com- 
panies, &c. ;  but  the  matter  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  different 
in  those  cases  in  which  you  are  not  dealing  with  such  a  normal  con- 
dition of  things,  but  have  to  grapple  with  the  accumulated  evils 
of  many  generations.  Then,  unless  you  provide  some  temporary 
reUef,  by  pulling  down  and  by  turning  out  you  will  create  greater 
evils  than  those  which  you  propose  to  cure.  You  must  not  force  on 
overcrowding;  you  must  not  drive  to  the  workhouse;  you  cannot 
leave  these  people  in  the  streets.  Nothing  remains  but  that,  for  a 
time  at  all  events,  some  house  accommodation  for  families,  something 
like  the  Glasgow  lodging-places  for  single  people,  should  be  tempo- 
ra/rily  provided.  I  say  temporarily^  for  no  one  would  wish  such 
places  to  continue  longer  than  is  necessary  for. the  people  themselves 
to  find  their  own  more  suitable  accommodation[elsewhere,  or,''what  is 
better  far,  to  be  *  educated '  oUt  of  them.  The  charitably  disposed 
may. here  step  in,  and  it  is  only  in  the  very  last  resource  that  the 
local  authorities  should  be  called  upon  to  take  any  such  step&;  but  they 
may  be  called  upon,  at  all  events,  to  render  every  assistance  in  their 
power  to  induce  others  to  step  in.  See  what  is  wanted :  buildings 
built  at  once.  Sanitary  buildings  clearly,  but]  buildings  of  the  sim- 
plest and  most  economical  character  :  one  room  of  proper  size  for  living 
and  for'sleeping,  one  tiny  room  or  more  besides  for  decent  accommoda- 
tion of  son  or  daughter,  built  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  built — Is.  Zd. 
a  room — to  be  replaced  eventually  by  better  buildiugs,' and  with 
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better  accommodation  when  these  folk  have  gone  elsewhere  or  are 
educated  by  kind  and  loving  hearts  to  avail  themselves  of  better 
things.  And  under  any  circumstances  delay  is  fatal,  for  unless  the 
provision,  though  temporary  only,  is  made  speedily,  it  will  be  worse 
than  useless. 

Is  not  the  matter  one  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the 
Peabody  Trustees  ? 

Have  the  City  Livery  Companies  no  funds  which  nught  well 
be  turned  to  good  account,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  of  the 
handicraftsmen  ? 

Will  no  charitable  persons  so  come  forward  ? 

What,  then,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole  matter? 
First,  as  to  new  buildings :  we  must  take  care  that  houses  in  future 
shall  be  properly  built  in  the  first  instance,  and  strictly  enforce  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Acts :  this  is  a  matter  of  administration  of  exist- 
ing law.  As  a  matter  of  legislation,  strengthen  these  Acts  if  necessary, 
and,  without  delay,  give  like  powers  to  local  authorities  in  the  suburbs. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  maintenance,  &c.  Houses,  though  properly 
built,  will  soon  become  a  nuisance  if  not  properly  maintained.  Pro- 
perty has  its  undoubted  rights.  As  a  first  principle  of  justice  let 
these  rights  be  properly  protected.  Property  has  also  its  undoubted 
duties ;  let  us  take  equal  care  that  these  duties  be  properly  per- 
formed. ^  Sic  utere  tuo  ut  non  Isedas  alienum,'  is  an  old  maxim  of 
law,  none  the  worse  for  being  old ;  and  it  is  especially  applicable 
where  the  public  health  is  concerned.  The  owner  is  responsible  for 
much ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  local  authority  to  enforce  his  obligation  ; 
it  is  clearly  defined  by  law.  The  Nuisance  Bemoval  Acts,  the 
Sanitary  [Acts,  the  Public  Health  Acts,  Mr.  Torrens's  Acts,  are  all 
there.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  right  here  when  he  says :  ^  After  all  that 
has  been  said,  it  remains  certain  that  much  more  is  capable  of  being 
done  under  this  legislation  than  has  yet  been  undertaken,  and  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  departments  concerned  to  use  the  power  conferred 
upon  them  to  repair  the  supineness  of  the  local  authorities  where 
these  can  be  shown  to  have  neglected  their  obligations ;  for  this  pur- 
pose, however,  the  Government  must  have  the  hearty  and  consistent 
support  of  public  opinion.'  The  sanitary  provisions  of  the  law  must 
also  be  duly  enforced  against  occupiers  as  well  as  owners.  This  is 
a  matter  of  administration  only ;  fresh  legislation  is  not  needed. 

Thirdly,  as  to  old  buildings.  The  old  slums  and  unsanitary 
houses  must  be  got  rid  of — as  economically  as  may  be  done,  certainly — 
but  they  must  go,  the  sooner  the  better,  but  only  with  convenient 
speed,  or  overcrowding  will  most  certainly  follow.  The  neglect  of 
many  years  cannot  be  repaired  in  one.  Mr.  Torrens's  Acts' for  small 
places,  my  own  Acts  of  1875-82  for  larger  areas,  give,  as  Mr. 
Amold-Forster  has  just  stated  in  these  pages,  every  requisite  power. 
We  need  not  wait,  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  manhood  suffrage !  or 
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for  the  creation  of  a  huge  corporation  I  or  stay  to  discuss  with  him 
how  the  onus  may  be  thrown  on  neighbouring  owners  instead  of  on 
the  general  rates — i.6.  in  plain  language,  how  the  rates  of  the  smaller 
number  may  be  largely  increased,  and  the  rates  of  the  larger  num- 
ber diminished  in  proportion.  Putting  these  great  political  ques- 
tions quietly  aside,  let  us  go  on  working,  patiently,  but  continuously ; 
there  may  still  be  disputes  as  to  whether,  when  we  come  near  the 
border  line  as  to  size  of  area,  works  ought  to  be  done  by  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  of  Works  or  by  the  vestries  and  district  boards,  but  the 
attention  of  the  Crovemment  departments,  if  well  directed  to  this 
point,  and  to  the  recommendations  of  the  House  of  Commons'  Com- 
mittee upon  the  subject,  will  easily  be  able  to  smooth  over  any  diffi- 
culties which  may  arise.  On  this  general  head,  therefore,  my  answer 
is.  Administration,  not  fresh  legislation. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  question  of  re-housing.  No  legislation  is  here 
wanted.  What  is  wanted  is  Patience,  Perseverance,  Determination. 
Firmness,  so  that  these  people  may  never  be  taught  to  forget  that 
they  must  rely  upon  themselves.  Encouragement  in  every  legiti- 
mate way  to  those  who  are  willing  to  invest  money  at  a  fair  but 
moderate  rate  of  interest.  Among  local  authorities  themselves  let 
us  hope  that  there  may  be  found  willing  and  ready  hearts,  men  alive 
to  all  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  earnest  in  pressing  forward 
measures  of  administration  necessary  for  the  work  with  energy,  and 
never-flagging  exertion,  though  with  prudence.  Let  us  also  hope  that 
among  the  general  public  some  may  be  foimd  willing  to  join  hand 
with  hand,  and  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  object  of 
pressing  on  the  work  wherever  work  is  needed;  of  searching  out 
the  facts ;  of  making  known  the  law ;  of  leading  the  Government  of 
the  day  to  feel  assured  that  there  are  many  ready  to  give  every  moral 
support  to  the  Grovemment  departments  in  administration,  and, 
where  necessary,  in  legislation ;  of  leading  the  several  local  authori- 
ties to  feel  that  their  action  is  closely  watched,  but  that  in  the  pro- 
per, vigilant,  and  prudent  execution  of  their  very  difficult  duties 
they  also  will  have  the  moral  support  which  they  may  probably  so 
much  need;  that  there  are  able  and  determined  men  among  the 
general  public  who  take  active  interest  in  this  all-important  matter; 
men  able  to  criticise,  determined  if  necessary  to  call  to  account,  but 
who  are  also  at  the  same  time  equal  to  the  far  more  agreeable  duties 
of  assisting  and  giving  support  by  every  means  within  their  power  when 
the  local  authorities  themselves  come  forward.  And,  above  all,  let  us 
hope  that  many  will  thus  work  with  the  express  object  of  making 
the  peojde  who  live  in  these  miserable  dwellings  feel  that  there  are 
those  who  really  care  for  them ;  that  they  have  friends  (at  present  un- 
known to  them)  who  are  willing  and  ready  to  help  them,  and  to  whom 
they  may  freely  go  in  times  of  trial  and  of  trouble  ;  that  there  are 
persons  (also  at  present  unknown  to  them)  not  only  determined  that 
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their  health  should  be  cared  for  and  that  proper  sanitary  arrange- 
ments should  be  carried  out,  but  also  able  and  willing,  so  far  as  in 
them  lies,  to  assist,  to  instruct,  to  educate  in  the  first  principles  of 
social  and  family  life,  and  to  lead  them  on  to  better  and  to  happier 
times  than  they  are  yet  able  to  conceive.  For  this  end  is  more 
especially  needed  all  that  can  be  comprised  in  the  term  ^  charity,' 
in  the  krgest,  highest,  noblest  sense  of  that  great  word,  not  mere 
money»giying — the  willing  offering  of  time,  attention,  care,  self- 
devotion,  love.  These  people  are  to  be  won,  and  they  are  worth  the 
winning,  and  those  who  help  to  win  may  rest  assured  that  they 
themselves  will,  in  the  largest,  highest,  noblest  sense,  as  surely  gain. 

ElCHARD  ASSHETON   CkOSS. 
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A   NEW  VIEW  OF  MORMONISM. 


Utah  and  its  inhabitants  have  been  the  theme  of  so  many  writers, 
that  I  should  have  hesitated  to  add  to  their  number  had  not  a  recent 
visit  to  Salt  Lake  City  greatly  modified  my  previous  ideas  respecting 
the  Mormon  community.  So  much,  indeed,  do  my  impressions  from 
meeting  the  Mormons  themselves,  and  seeing  what  they  have  done, 
differ  from  those  which  are  generally  entertained,  that  I  venture  to 
submit  what  may  be  called  *  A  New  View  of  Mormonism.' 

Before  dealing  with  Utah  and  the  Mormons,  as  I  found  them,  it 
will  be  of  advantage  to  relate  briefly  the  early  history  of  Mormonism. 

According  to  the  Mormon  belief,  the  Lord  appeared  to  Joseph 
Smith,  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  at  Manchester,  State  of  New  York, 
in  the  year  1820. 

Seven  years  later  an  angel  delivered  to  him  certain  metal  plates, 
whereon  was  engraved  in  *  reformed  Egyptian  characters '  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  which  had  been  hid  in  the  earth  fourteen  hundred  years. 
With  the  plates  were  found  two  transparent  stones,  and,  by  their 
help,  Joseph  Smith  translated  the  *  reformed  Egyptian  characters' 
into  English,  based  evidently  on  the  style  of  the  Old  Testament 
Chronicles.  The  book  professes  to  be  an '  inspired  record  of  God's 
dealings  with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  America,  and  rather  laborious 
reading  it  makes. 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  observe  that  the  Mormons  accept  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  as  fully  as  Christians  do,  and  that,  except  as 
regards  polygamy,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Book  of  Mormon  or  the 
Sevelations  of  Joseph  Smith,  the  two  books  on  which  Mormonism  is 
founded,  at  variance  with  the  generally  accepted  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. Eespecting  polygamy,  the  Mormon  Confession  of  Faith 
merely  declares  ^  That  marriage,  whether  monogamic  or  polygamic, 
is  honourable  in  all,  when  such  marriage  is  contracted  and  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  God.' 

But  to  return  to  the  early  history  of  Mormonism.  In  1829  John 
the  Baptist,  and-  shortly  afterwards  the  Apostles  Peter,  James,  and 
John,  appeared  to  Joseph  Smith  and  a  devoted  follower,  Oliver 
Cawdrey,  and  consecrated  them  to  the  priesthoods  of  Aaron  and 
Melchizedek. 
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The  church  was  first  organifled  at  Seneca,  New  York,  in  1830, 
and  the  following  year  the  professors  of  the  new  creed — or  rather 
the  believers  in  Joseph  Smith,  for  there  is  little  new  in  the  creed- 
made  a  settlement  in  Missouri. 

The  new  sect — Latter-Day  Saints  they  called  themselves — increased, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  hostility  of  their  neighbours,  appear  to 
have  flourished.  After  being  driven  from  place  to  place  in  Missouri, 
they  were  finally  expelled  from  that  State  in  1838,  and  took  refuge  in 
Illinois,  where  they  founded  a  town  named  *  Commerce/ 

The  people  of  Illinois  treated  the  Saints  no  better  than  did  the 
Missourians.  Disturbances  and  popular  tumults  from  time  to  time 
broke  out,  and,  notwithstanding  the  intervention  of  the  State 
authorities,  ostensibly  in  their  protection,  a  mob  with  blackened  faces 
killed  Joseph  Smith,  the  Mormon  prophet,  and  his  brother  ;  and  John 
Taylor,  now  president  of  the  Saints,  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 

To  Joseph  Smith  succeeded  Brigham  Young,  who,  till  his  death 
in  1877,  was  the  ruling  and  guiding  spirit  of  the  Mormon  com- 
munity. 

In  consequence  of  continued  persecutions,  Brigham  Young  resolved 
to  lead  his  people  beyond  the  reach  of  their  persecutors  into  a  new 
Canaan.  The  promised  land  lay  westward  beyond  the  great  desert 
plains,  amid  the  recesses  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  There,  Uke  the 
chosen  people  of  old,  they  would  be  safe  from  their  enemies. 

In  1846  the  Mormon  emigrants  had  reached  Council  Bluffs, 
on  the  Missouri,  when,  in  compliance  with  a  call  by  the  Federal 
Government,  they  sent  a  battalion  of  500  men  to  join  the  U.S.  army 
in  the  war  with  Mexico  then  going  on. 

By  the  spring  of  the  following  year  preparations  had  been  com- 
pleted for  the  march  through  the  wilderness,  and  Brigham  Young, 
with  143  chosen  followers,  started  in  search  of  the  new  Canaan. 
Later  in  the  season  the  main  body,  with  a  train  of  700  waggons,  fol- 
lowed the  pioneers  across  the  great  plains  and  the  Bocky  Mountains 
to  Utah,  a  distance  of  over  1,000  miles,  through  a  country  pro- 
bably as  little  known  as  were  the  deserts  of  Arabia  in  the  time  of  the 
Jews,  and  in  the  face  of  enemies  as  fierce  and  bloodthirsty  as  those 
encountered  by  the  Israelites  in  their  march  from  Egypt  to  the 
promised  land. 

The  journey  of  the  emigrants  was  certainly  of  a  very  remarkable 
character,  and  its  success,  and  the  prosperity  which  has  attended  the 
Mormon  colony,  prove  that  Brigham  Young,  their  leader,  was  a  man 
of  great  personal  character,  endowed  with  extraordinary  sagacity  and 
organising  faculty,  and  that  his  followers  possessed  in  no  small  degree 
several,  at  least,  of  the  qualities  which  go  to  the  making  of  nations. 
It  is  so  easy  nowadays  to  follow  the  emigrant  trick  by  railway  from 
Omaha,  and  to  visit  Salt  Lake  City  in  a  luxurious  Pullman  car,  that  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  realise  the  difiiculty  of  transporting,  providing 
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with  sustenance,  and  protecting  thousands  of  men,  wotnen,  and  children, 
during  that  long  and  difficult  journey.  At  that  time  the  great  plains 
west  of  the  Missouri  were  a  desert,  unvisited  save  by  the  trapper  or 
fur  trader,  who,  in  prosecuting  his  daring  occupation,  carried  his  life 
in  his  hands;  and  the  whole  country  along  the  route  was  infested  by 
tribes  of  fierce  and  bloodthirsty  Indians,  to  whom  the  plunder  of  the 
emigrant  train  offered  the  greatest  temptation. 

On  leaving  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  the  emigrants  cut  themselves 
off  firom  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  marched  into  what  was  then  and, 
for  many  years  afterwards,  a  wilderness. 

The  Mormon  hunter  would  no  doubt  provide  buffalo  and  antelope 
flesh,  and  the  cows  in  the  emigrant  train  give  a  scanty  supply  of  milk, 
but  water  was  sometimes  not  to  be  had  for  many  miles,  and  cereals 
had  to  be  taken  with  them  sufficient  not  only  for  food  on  the 
journey,  but  for  twelve  months  afterwards,  until  the  seed  sown  in  the 
following  spring  came  to  maturity.  Should  Mormonism  ever  produce 
its  poet,  he  will  not  want  materials  for  an  epic  in  the  march  of  the 
Latter-Day  Saints  to  their  promised  land. 

After  a  weary  journey  of  eight  months  the  emigrants  reached  the 
valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  pitched  their  camp  at  the  mouth 
of  a  ravine,  or  canon,  where  Salt  Lake  City  now  stands. 

The  Saints  had  now  gained  their  promised  land.  What  promise 
of  being  a  Canaan  to  them  did  it  offer  ? 

The  valley  of  Salt  Lake  is  5,000  to  6,000  feet  above  sea-level, 
about  200  miles  long  north  and  south,  and  of  irregular  width,  varying 
firom  20  to  50  miles.  On  the  east  side  the  Wasatch  range  and  on 
the  west  the  Oquirrh  Moimtains  rise  abruptly,  bare,  rugged,  and  pre- 
cipitous. To  the  north  the  valley  is  closed  in  by  the  mountain  ranges, 
and  southwards  it  rises  up  to  the  tableland  of  Arizona. 

Twenty  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City  is  Lake  Utah,  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  pure  water,  and  from  it  northwards  through  the  valley  flows 
a  considerable  stream,  called  the  Jordan,  to  the  Crreat  Salt  Lake,  which 
without  any  outlet  fills  the  bottom  of  the  basin. 

The  water  of  the  Salt  Lake  contains  about  seventeen  per  cent,  of 
solid  matter,  chiefly  common  salt,  and  is  extremely  bitter.  Its  height 
has  varied  as  much  in  the  last  thirty  years  as  nine  feet,  rising  and 
falling  irregularly.  At  one  time  the  whole  valley  had  been  an  inland 
sea,  and  the  old  margins  are  visible  along  the  mountainnddes. 
One  level  at  which  the  lake  had  stood  for  a  long  period  is  800  feet 
above  the  present  lake,  but  as  the  same  margin  varies  200  to  300 
feet  in  height,  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  level  of  the  land  as 
well  as  of  the  water.  The  lake  lies  nearly  20  miles  north-west  of 
Salt  Lake  Gity,  and  is  much  frequented  in  summer  by  bathers,  for 
-whose  accommodation  the  Mormons  have  built  a  railway. 

The  cultivated  land,  cultivable  only  by  irrigation,  is  chiefly  along 
the  base  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains.     Outside  the  irrigated  area  the 
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ground  has  a  shiny  surface,  due  to  excess  of  alkaline  matter,  and  grows 
little  but  stunted  sage-brush  and  grease-wood. 

The  new  Canaan  was  anything  but  a  land  of  promise,  and  must 
have  presented  a  most  desolate  and  iminviting  appearance. 

The  United  States  surveyors  had  declared  the  country  to  be  a 
hopeless  alkaline  desert,  where  cereals  could  not  possibly  grow,  and  the 
few  trappers  who  had  visited  the  locality  gave  equally  discouraging 
reports.  Lieut  Sherman's  party  in  surveying  the  shores  of  the  Salt 
Lake  in  1650  nearly  perished  on  more  than  one  occasion  for  want  of 
fresh  water. 

It  must  have  sorely  tried  the  faith  of  the  Saints  in  their  leader  to 
believe  that  this  coidd  be  a  land  of  promise,  or  a  Canaan  in  which 
they  could  even  exist.  And  yet  enthusiastic  Latter-Day  Saints  would 
have  little  difficulty  in  drawing  a  parallel  between  themselves  and 
the  chosen  people  of  old.  Like  the  Israelites,  they  had  left  a  country 
of  persecution  ;  they  had  crossed  in  safety  a  trackless  desert ;  they  had 
been  miraculously  preserved  in  the  midst  of  many  dangers  and  supported 
through  numberless  privations ;  and  now  they  had  come  into  a  land 
which  curiously  enough  possessed  several  remarkable  geographical  fea- 
tures common  to  Judaea.  There  in  the  valley,  southwards  from  the  new 
Zion,  Lake  Utah  represented  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and,  flovdng  northwards 
from  it,  a  stream  which  they  named  the  Jordan  emptied  itself  into  the 
Crreat  Salt  Lake,  a  Dead  Sea  of  bitter  water.  The  land  was  arid,  and 
pure  water  valuable  as  in  the  Eastern  desert.  The  site  selected  for  the 
new  Zion  was  surrounded  like  Jerusalem  by  mountains,  and  the 
Indians  sufficiently  represented  the  Philistines,  so  long  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  Israelites.  Strengthened,  no  doubt,  by  such  reflections 
in  the  belief  that  they  were  the  chosen  people  of  the  latter  days,  the 
Saints  commenced  the  unpromising  task  of  establishing  themselves  in 
the  new  Canaan.  Many  troubles  and  difficulties  threatened  the  very 
existence  of  the  young  community.  Hosts  of  locusts,  coming  none 
knew  whence,  devoured  the  crops.  The  distance  from  civilisation 
and  the  difficulties  of  transport  were  so  great  that  it  was  almost 
impracticable  to  import  food,  even  if  money  could  be  had  to  buy  it, 
and  at  times  starvation  seemed  imminent.  The  locusts,  however, 
happily  disappeared ;  and  the  community  slowly  increased  in  numbers. 
The  Indians  were  troublesome,  but  Brigham  Young  declared  it  was 
cheaper  to  feed  than  to  fight  them,  and  acting  on  that  policy  never 
came  to  actual  rupture  with  his  unwelcome  neighbours. 

In  1867  serious  trouble  arose  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  due  to  what  has  since  been  admitted  were  false  and 
slanderous  reports.  President  Buchanan  despatched  an  army  to 
Utah  to  assert  the  authority  of  the  central  Government,  which  it  was 
said  had  been  defied.  The  troops  were  unable  to  reach  Utah  in 
1857,  and  the  Mormons,  uncertain  of  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment, made  preparations  to  abandon  their  possessions  in  Utah  and 
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remove  to  Mexico.  ArrasgementB  weie  made  for  cutting  the  irriga- 
tion canals,  and  burning  the  homesteads.  Many  of  the  Saints  had 
actually  left  their  homes  and  moved  southwards,  and  only  the 
influence  of  Brigham  Young  prevented  his  followers  from  leaving 
the  country  before  the  arrival  of  the  troops.  Matters  were,  however, 
adjusted  before  spring.  The  army  entered  Utah  peacefully,  and 
established  a  post  overlooking  Salt  Lake  City,  which  is  still  occupied 
by  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops.  Here,  again,  the  Mormons 
daim  that  by  divine  interposition  the  army  which  came  to  destroy 
helped  materially  to  build  up  the  struggling  colony.  The  influx  of 
money  from  the  United  States  Treasury  to  pay  and  maintain  the 
troops  provided  means  to  obtain  many  comforts  and  necessaries  of 
which  the  community  stood  greatly  in  need,  and  from  the  arrival  of 
the  troops  the  Mormons  date  their  prosperity.  By  the  opening  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Sailway  in  1870  Utah  was  connected  with  the 
outside  world,  and  the  development  of  the  country  has  since  made 
rapid  progress.  In  1877  Brigham  Young  died,  and  the  Mormons 
lost  the  prophet,  priest,  and  president  under  whose  rule  Salt  Lake 
Valley  had  been  transformed  from  a  desolate,  uninhabited  wilderness 
to  a  richly  cultivated  and  fertile  land,  the  home  of  a  prosperous, 
contented  community  of  over  100,000  souls. 

The  transformation  in  Utah  since  its  settlement  by  the  Mormons 
is  truly  wonderful.  The  traveller  to  Salt  Lake  City  by  any  of  the 
railways  has  ample  opportunities  of  contrasting  the  country  in  its 
virgin  state  with  the  Mormon  settlements,  and  may  thus  realise  the 
change  that  has  taken  place.  Salt  Lake  City  is  the  finest  town  of 
its  size  in  the  Western  States.  Instead  of  the  bare,  comfortless 
appearance  of  many  new  American  towns,  a  large  part  of  Salt  Lake 
City  is  embowered  in  gardens  and  orchards.  Bows  of  trees  both  shade 
and  beautify  the  streets,  and  the  houses  have  an  air  of  comfort 
and  look  of  home  too  frequently  wanting  in  new  settlements.  Look- 
ing southwards  from  the  higher  grounds  of  the  city,  a  chain  of  villages 
and  hamlets  extends  along  the  base  of  the  Wasatch  range.  At  the 
mouth  of  every  gorge,  where  a  mountain  stream  struggles  out  on  the 
plain,  the  church  and  schoolhouse  of  a  village  peep  through  the 
green  foliage  of  the  surrounding  trees  and  orchards.  Farther  out  on 
the  plain  each  homestead  is  surrounded  by  its  grove  of  trees,  an  ac- 
ceptable patch  of  green  in  the  brown  and  arid  landscape. 

Trees,  orchards,  and  cultivation  are  all  due  to  irrigation.  For- 
merly no  grain  could  be  produced  without  irrigation,  but  of  recent 
years,  whether  due  to  increased  humidity  of  the  climate,  improved 
skill,  or  acclimatisation  of  the  seed,  dry  land  cultivation,  as  it  is 
called,  has  made  some  progress.  To  produce  these  results 
thousands  of  miles  (10,000  it  is  said)  of  irrigating  canals  have  been 
built.  Four  large  canals  on  different  levels  conduct  the  waters  of 
Lake  Utah  through  the  valley  below,  and  every  mountain  stream  has 
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been  seized  as  it  emerged  from  its  canon,  and  led  over  the  thirsty 
saline  ground.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  cultivation  of  arid  alkaline 
soils  by  means  of  irrigation  was  introduced  by  the  Mormons  in  Utah, 
and  as  the  existence  of  the  colony  depended  on  the  first  crop  coming 
to  maturity,  the  discovery  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  experi- 
ments on  a  small  scale. 

I  did  not  learn  who  inspired  the  idea  of  irrigation,  but  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  adoption  of  the  system  in  Utah  are  in 
several  respects  very  remarkable.  The  necessity  for  irrigation  is  two- 
fold. Not  only  must  water  be  applied  on  account  of  the  dryness  of 
the  climate,  but  part  at  least  of  the  excess  of  alkaline  matter  in  the 
land  must  be  washed  out  by  water  percolating  through  the  soil,  before 
anything  save  the  coarsest  herbage  will  grow. 

The  adoption  of  the  system  of  irrigation  is  another  instance  of 
the  ability  and  skill  displayed  in  the  colonisation  of  Utah. 

Besides  what  they  have  done  in  reclaiming  land,  the  Mormons 
under  Brigham  Young  built  400  miles  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway 
and  600  miles  of  the  first  transcontinental  telegraph  line.  They  have 
also  constructed  over  500  miles  of  local  railroads,  and  1 .500  miles  of 
telegraphs,  without  subsidies  of  any  kind. 

Neither  is  Utah  without  its  manufactures.  Besides  flour  and  saw- 
mills,  woollen,  boot  and  shoe,  and  harness  factories,  and  the  like,  have 
been  established,  and  the  minerals  exported  exceed  in  value  a  million 
and  a  half  sterling.  With  the  exception  of  mining  and  smelting,  in 
which  few  Mormons  engage,  almost  every  public  enterprise  is  in  their 
hands,  and  they  are  almost  exclusively  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

The  total  area  under  grain  of  all  kinds  is  about  120,000  acres, 
and  the  produce  about  two  and  a  half  million  quarters,  besides  some 
ten  thousand  acres  in  fruit,  principally  apples,  peaches,  and  grapes. 
The  farms  in  Utah  are  small,  averaging  twenty-five  acres  each,  and 
the  holdings,  of  which  there  are  about  10,000,  are  cultivated  by  the 
owner  and  his  family.  The  value  of  improved  land,  with  the  right 
to  water  for  its  irrigation,  is  25  to  100  dollars  per  acre,  but  the  public 
land  without  water  may  be  had  for  5a.  per  acre,  or  even  less. 

Mormon  homesteads  have  a  tidier  appearance  than  is  usual  in  the 
West,  and  the  general  air  of  comfort  and  prosperity  which  prevails  is 
the  best  evidence  of  the  persevering,  industrious  habits  of  the  people* 

The  co-operative  store  established  by  Brigham  Young  in  1868 
is  a  prominent  feature  in  Mormon  economy.  It  is  a  joint-stock 
company,  and  pays  a  handsome  dividend  to  its  shareholders,  who  may 
be  Gtentiles.  The  holding  of  each  shareholder  is  limited  to  twenty 
\l.  shares.  The  co-operative  store  was  organised  not  for  the  purpose 
of  superseding  individual  traders,  but  to  meet  what  was  then  fre- 
quently a  crying  evil.  On  account  of  the  distance  from  the  centres 
of  supply  and  the  scarcity  of  money,  stocks  of  certain  articles  would 
occasionally  run  short,  and  those  who  hftppened  to  have  a  supply 
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demanded  exorbitant  prices.  The  result  has  been  highly  satisfactory, 
and  ^  Zion's  Co*operative  Mercantile  Institution '  imports,  it  is  said, 
one-third  of  all  the  merchandise  ivhich  comes  into  the  territory. 
There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  Mormon  creed  to  accoimt  for 
.  the  great  influence  which  Mormonism  exercises  among  its  followers. 
Its  doctrines  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  of  other  Christians, 
and  with  the  exception  of  polygamy  its  morality  is  that  of  the  New 
Testament. 

The  success  of  Mormonism  and  it«  steady  progress  must  therefore 
be  due  either  to  the  manner  in  which  Mormons  carry  into  practice 
the  religion  they  profess,  or  to  its  organisation.  In  my  opinion  the 
results  are  due  to  two  influences.  First,  there  is  no  religious  caste  or 
class.  From  the  President  downwards,  the  office-bearers  of  the 
Church  are  selected  by  the  voice  of  the  Mormon  community ;  they 
require  no  special  qualiflcation,  and  no  one  receives  any  salary  or 
other  emolument :  the  missionaries  despatched  to  all  parts  of  the 
.  world  do  not  receive  even  travelling  expenses.  And,  in  the  second  place, 
Mormonism  interests  itself  as  much  in  the  temporal  as  in  the  spiritual 
concerns  of  its  members :  Church  and  State  are,  in  short,  identical. 

The  Mormon  community  is  an  enlarged  family,  bound  together 
by  privileges  and  duties,  one  principal  duty  being  to  care  for  the 
helpless  and  the  needy.  At  the  same  time,  every  individual  has  full 
freedom  of  action.  There  is  no  compulsion  on  any  Mormon  beyond 
the  public  opinion  of  his  fellows,  and  none  is  possible.  Apostasy 
even  does  not  appear  to  be  attended  with  serious  consequences  to 
the  apostate's  material  interests.  Some  of  the  largest  merchants 
in  Salt  Lake  City  have  apostatised  from  the  Church  and,  although 
the  population  of  Utah  is  about  nine-tenths  Mormon,  their  business 
seems  to  prosper  as  before. 

According  to  the  Mormon  doctrines  it  is  the  duty  of  members 
'  to  pay  first  a  tenth  of  their  property,  and  afterwards  a  tenth  of  their 
increase  or  income,  for  the  advancement  of  the  work  of  Grod.' 

By  the  census  of  1880,  there  were  in  Utah  6,988  apostate 
Mormons,  among  whom  were  Eome  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  well- 
to-do  members  of  the  body.  Possibly  growth  in  wealth  may  influence 
opinion  on  the  tithe  doctrines,  and  money  may  prove  a  stumblings 
block  even  to  Latter-Day  Saints.  The  tithe  is  devoted  to  three 
principal  objects :  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  assisting  the  needy,  the 
building  of  the  Temple,  and  in  subsidising  immigration. 

The  office-bearers  of  the  Church  are  numerous.  Next  in  authority 
to  the  First  Presidency,  with  its  three  members,  are  the  twelve 
apostles ;  then  foUow  the  Councils  of  seventy,  of  elders,  composed 
of  ninety-six  members,  of  priests  forty-eight,  of  teachers  twenty-four, 
and  of  deacons  twelve. 

The  First  Presidency  and  the  twelve  apostles  rule  the  whole 
Church  ;  but  Utah  is  divided  into  twenty-two  '  Stakes  of  Zion,'  each 
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having  its  Councils  of  seventy,  of  eldere,  of  priests,  of  teachers,  and 
of  deacons.  Each  '  Stake '  is  further  divided  into  wards,  presided  over 
by  a  bishop  and  two  councillors.  As  there  are  seventy-six  Councils 
of  seventy  with  their  sub-officers,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty 
bishops'  wards,  almost  every  member  of  any  consequence  or  position 
must  be  an  office-bearer  of  the  Church. 

All  are  elected  annually ;  the  President  and  other  principal  office- 
bearers at  one  of  the  semi-annual  conferences  at  Salt  Lake  City,  when 
the  names  are  submitted  to  the  assembled  Church.  Missionaries  are 
nominated  at  the  same  meetings.  Such  members  as  the  heads  of  the 
Church  consider  suitable  are  publicly  called  upon  to  go  forth,  and,  as 
I  was  informed,  it  rarely  happens  that  any  one  selected  fails  to 
respond  to  the  cb,ll.  The  missionary  goes  without  salary,  and  without 
even  travelling  expenses.  If  he  has  no  means  of  his  own,  he  must 
work  his  way  to  the  field  appointed  for  him,  and  there  by  his  own 
industry  support  himself  while  he  prosecutes  his  mission,  usually  from 
one  to  two  years. 

Missionaries  are  despatched  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  as 
results  of  their  labour  2,000  to  3,000  Mormon  immigrants  annually 
arrive  in  Utah.  Immigrants,  as  a  rule,  must  pay  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  cost  of  the  journey,  and  many  save  for  years  to  accumulate 
a  sufficient  sum  to  take  them  to  the  modern  *  Zion.'  An  obligation 
to  repay  the  outlay  on  their  behalf  when  able  to  do  so  is  taken  from 
those  assisted.  The  chief  emigration  office  for  Europe  is  in  Liverpool. 
According  to  the  census  of  1880,  99,969  of  the  population  of  Utah 
were  bom  in  the  United  States,  and  43,994  were  foreign.  England, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland,  Norway,  Switzerland, 
Canada,  and  the  German  Empire  contributed  in  the  order  named  to 
the  foreign  population,  England  furnishing  nearly  one-half ;  but  of 
late  years  I  understand  that  the  proportion  of  Scandinavian  and 
Q-erman  immigrants  has  greatly  increased. 

There  are  many  Mormon  churches  in  Utah,  and  any  office-bearer 
may  officiate. 

I  was  present  in  the  Tabernacle  at  the  semi-annual  conference  in 
October  last,  when  perhaps  10,000  were  present  from  all  parts  of  the 
territory.  The  service  commenced  with  music  firom  the  great 
organ,  followed  by  prayer  and  addresses  by  the  two  councillor?. 
The  first,  George  Q.  Cannon,  formerly  delegate  to  Congress  firom 
Utah  Territory,  dealt  chiefly  with  the  history  of  the  Church  and  its 
persecutions,  and  exhorted  the  Saints  to  patience  and  confidence  in 
Divine  protection.  The  other,  Joseph  T.  Smith,  exhorted  to  faith  in 
Mormonism,  courageously  declaring  that  his  belief  did  not  depend  on 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  but  on  its  internal  evidence.  Perhaps  a 
tenth  of  the  congregation  consisted  of  babies  in  arms,  who,  during 
the  discourses,  maintained  a  continuous  sub-chorus  of  wailing,  and 
only  when  a  baby  asserted  a  marked  predominance  over  its  fellows 
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did  the  mother  consider  it  necessary  to  retire  till  the  outburst  was 
spent. 

The  Tabernacle  is  a  large  elUptical  building,  250  feet  long  by  150 
feet  wide,  with  a  dish-cover  roof,  supported  by  circular  girders  resting 
on  piers  about  15  feet  high.  The  girders  are  constructed  entirely  of 
wood,  without  iron  bolt  or  nail.  Iron  was  a  scarce  and  valuable 
commodity  in  Utah  at  the  time  the  Tabernacle  was  built.  The 
building  stands  as  true  to-day  as  when  erected  twenty  years  ago,  and 
reflects  no  small  credit  on  Brigham  Young's  engineering  skill  and 
on  Mormon  workmanship. 

Near  the  Tabernacle  stands  the  Temple,  which  has  been  in  progress 
for  thirty  years,  and  will  require  four  more  for  completion.  It  is  a  large 
building  of  hewn  stone,  200  by  100  feet,  imposing  only  by  its  size. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  grounds  of  the  hostility — I  might 
say  antipathy — ^towards  the  Mormons  manifested  by  Americans  in  the 
Eastern  States.  The  farther  distant  from  Utah  the  greater  the 
animus.  Even  before  polygamy  was  practised,  which  I  understand 
was  not  till  the  settlement  in  Utah,  the  Latter-Day  Saints  were  the 
victims  of  active  and  violent  persecution. 

Stories  are  related  of  attacks  by  the  Mormons  on  emigrant  trains 
to  CaUfomia  in  the  early  days,  and  of  deeds  of  bloodshed,  but  such 
stories  have  not,  so  fieir  as  I  am  aware,  been  fiilly  authenticated. 

During  the  last  five-and-twenty  years,  since  the  Union  Pacific 
Bailway  was  opened,  and  reports  could  be  easily  verified,  neither  the 
United  States  Grovernment  nor  their  neighbours  have  any  grounds  for 
complaint  against  them ;  at  least  anti-Mormons  could  not  refer  me  to 
anything  definite.  On  the  contrary,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  indebted  to  Brigham  Young  and  the  Mormons  for  the  assistance 
they  rendered  in  constructing  the  railway  and  telegraph  lines  over  a 
very  difficult  portion  of  the  route. 

The  exalted  ideas  respecting  women  entertained  by  Americans 
generally  may  partly  explain  their  aversion  to  the  Mormons  as  iden- 
tified with  polygamy,  and  the  mere  assertion  that  the  Mormons  are 
not  law-abiding  citizens — polygamy  being  the  only  ground  for  the 
accusation — ^tells  strongly  with  a  people  that  make  their  own  laws. 
But  I  apprehend  that  the  animosity  to  Mormonism  is  principally  due 
to  tiie  efibrts  of  the  host  of  hungry  office-seekers  who  would  find 
lucrative  posts  in  Utah  were  the  Mormons  disfranchised,  and  by  the 
missionaries  from  the  Eastern  States  who  come  to  turn  the  Mormons 
from  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  whose  income  depends  on  the 
strength  of  the  feelings  they  can  excite  in  their  supporters.  Utah  is 
still  a  Territory,  and,  as  such,  its  G-ovemor,  Lieutenant- Go vemor, 
and  Marshal,  and  other  officials  of  the  Federal  Government,  are 
nominated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  are  of  course 
-non-Mormons ;  but  the  municipal  and  other  local  officials  are  elected 
by  the  Mormons. 
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If  the  Mormons  could  be  disfranchised  in  a  body,  500  lucrative 
posts  in  Utah  would  be  open  to  Gentile  office-seekers.  According  to 
the  legislation  which  might  be  adopted,  the  offices  would  be  filled 
either  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  by  the  small  minority 
of  Gentiles  in  Utah. 

Attempts  have  been  made  in  Congress  to  disfranchise  Mormon 
electors,  and  in  1882  a  measure,  called  the  Edmunds  Bill,  was 
passed,  disqualifying  all  Mormons  who  had  more  than  one  wife,  and 
a  commission  was  appointed  to  enforce  the  law. 

Prosecutions  had  previously  been  instituted  against  leading 
Mormons  for  bigamy,  but  Mormon  juries  would  not  convict,  and 
when  a  jury  of  Gentiles  was  somehow  impanelled,  evidence  suflB- 
cient  to  cosvict  could  not  be  had. 

The  Mormon  marriage  ceremony  is  strictly  secret,  although  it 
has  been  divulged  by  apostate  Mormons,  and  when  the  wives  were 
put  in  the  witness-box  they  went  to  prison  rather  than  declare  the 
paternity  of  their  children.  The  Edmunds  Commission  proceeded 
to  work  vigorously,  and  disfranchised  some  16,000  electors;  but  the 
monogamist  Mormons  left  constituted  an  overwhelming  majority. 
The  declaration  of  the  poll  is,  however,  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor, 
and  in  a  good  many  cases  Gentiles  have  been  declared  elected. 
Governor  Murray  actually  went  so  far  as  to  give  a  certificate  of  elecr 
tion  as  delegate  to  Congress  to  the  candidate  who  had  only  1,357 
votes  against  18,568  polled  by  his  Mormon  opponent,  but  the  bogus- 
certificate  was  rejected  by  Congress. 

Meanwhile  the  Mormons,  and  able  lawyers  in  the  East  whom  they 
have  consulted,  contend  that  the  Edmunds  Bill  is  contrary  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  a  test  case  is  now  on  its  way 
to  the  Supreme  Court ;  but  in  the  United  States  the  law's  delay  is 
perhaps  greater  even  than  at  home. 

In  1882  the  people  of  Utah  resolved  to  petition  Congress  for 
admission  to  the  Union  as  a  State,  and  seventy-two  delegates  from 
the  different  counties  unanimously  agreed,  after  nine  days'  session,  to 
a  constitution  for  the  new  State,  should  the  petition  be  granted. 

The  constitution  so  prepared  was  subsequently  submitted  to  the 
people,  with  the  result  that  27,814  votes  were  cast  in  its  favour,  and 
498  against  its  adoption.  The  numbers  may  be  held  to  represent 
the  voting  strength  of  the  Mormons  and  non-Mormons  respectively. 

Congress  refused  the  application,  and  Utah  is  still  under  the 
general  law  of  the  United  States  a  Territory. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  Mormons 
will  conveniently  show  their  opinions  on  political,  religious  and  social 
questions. 

It  is  provided  that  the  right  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience  shall  never  be  infringed ;  that  no  interfer- 
ence with  liberty  of  conscience  shall  Ve  permitted,  that  no  religious 
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test  or  property  qualification  shall  be  required  for  any  oflBce  of  public 
trust,  or  vote  at  an  election,  and  that  no  person  shall  be  incompetent 
to  testify  on  account  of  religious  belief. 

Every  citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
at  all  State  elections. 

All  legislation  regarding  education  shall  be  impartial,  guaranteeing 
to  all  persons  of  every  race,  colour,  and  religion,  equal  rights  and 
privileges. 

No  religious  sect  or  denomination  shall  ever  control  or  appro- 
priate to  its  own  use  any  of  the  public,  school,  or  university  funds  of 
the  State. 

It  ought  to  be  gratifying  to  the  advocates  of  women's  rights  that 
at  present  women  in  Utah,  married  or  single,  have  votes  and  are 
eligible  for  oflBce.  Under  the  proposed  constitution,  women  may  not 
only  vote,  but  may  be  elected  members  of  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  and  are  only  disqualified  as  judges  or  jurors,  and  as 
members  of  the  executive  government. 

The  government  of  Utah  by  the  Mormons  might  be  accepted  as 
a  pattern  by  many  other  States  in  the  Union. 

In  no  other  State  or  Territory  are  the  taxes  so  moderate. 

There  is  no  bonded  debt  in  the  Territory  except  35,000i.  of  bonds, 
issued  by  Salt  Lake  City  to  build  an  irrigating  canal  from  the 
Jordan. 

The  city  owns  its  own  water-works,  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
40,000i.,  as  well  as  1 6,000i.  (about  a  third)  of  the  stock  of  the  gas 
company,  all  paid  for  out  of  revenue. 

The  Mormons  have  proved  themselves  eminently  capable  of  self- 
government,  and  it  is  with  regret  I  observe  that  President  Arthur,  in 
his  recent  address,  recommends  Congress  to  withdraw  cbnstitutional 
rights  from  the  inhabitants  of  Utah,  and  to  substitute  a  government 
from  Washington,  apparently  similar  to  that  of  our  crown  colonies 
by  the  Colonial  OflSce. 

I  refuse  to  anticipate  that  Congress  will  give  ear  to  any  such 
proposal.  The  treatment  of  the  Mormons  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  is  already  a  blot  on  the  fair  fame  of  the  greatest 
republic  the  world  has  seen,  and  I  firmly  believe  that,  if  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  could  only  visit  Utah,  investigate  and  judge  for 
themselves,  there  are  very  few  who  would  not  be  ashamed  of  what 
has  taken  place  in  Utah  under  their  authority. 

No  Mormon  suggests  the  idea  of  resistance  by  force,  whatever 
steps  the  United  States  Grovernment  may  take.  The  Mormon 
leaders  are  too  wise  to  enter  upon  other  than  passive  resistance,  and 
Governor  Murray  presumes  much  on  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of 
the  Eastern  States  when  he  asks  for  additional  troops. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  would,  I  think,  do  well  calmly 
to  ask  themselves  what  ground  of  complaint  they  have  against  the 
Vol.  XV.— No.  83.  N  * 
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Monnons.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  head  and 
front  of  their  offence  is  plurality  of  wives,  and  that  is  the  sole  offence. 
The  practice  is  undoubtedly  hostile  to  public  interests,  and  ought  to 
be  visited  with  the  penalties  usually  attached  to  bigamy  where  do 
deception  has  been  practised  ;  but  the  treatment  of  the  Mormons  by 
Congress  and  the  Government  is  unworthy  of  the  United  States. 
I  fully  endorse  the  recommendation  of  ex-Secretary  McCuUough, 
that  besides  sending  the  Mormons  good  judges  smd  honest  officials, 
*  the  Federal  G-ovemment  should  leave  them  severely  alone,  for  there 
is  no  danger  of  there  being  a  political  or  social  disturbance.' 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  get  angry  over  polygamy,  or  to  take  un- 
constitutional measures  for  its  suppression.  The  practice  could  only 
have  been  introduced  under  such  special  circumstances  as  existed  when 
the  Mormons  settled  in  Utah,  and  perhaps  the  drafting  of  500  men 
to  form  the  Mexican  battalion  from  the  small  community  at  Council 
Bluffs  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  its  origin.  When  the 
exceptional  circumstances  disappeared,  and  Salt  Lake  City  was 
united  with  the  rest  of  the  world  by  railways  and  telegraphs,  poly- 
gamy was  doomed.  Woman's  nature  is  not  different  in  Utah  from 
what  it  is  elsewhere,  and  with  votes  and  perfect  freedom  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  anything  short  of  necessity  will  induce  woman  to 
be  content  with  less  than  the  exclusive  right  to  a  husband.  It  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  any  compulsion  can  be  exercised  over  any 
woman,  whether  native-bom  or  immigrant.  According  to  the 
census  of  1880,  the  males  in  Utah  exceed  the  females  by  seven  per 
cent.,  and  women  are  in  too  great  demand  in  the  West  to  be  under 
any  necessity  of  acting  against  their  inclination.  Very  ordinary 
domestic  servants  get  5L  to  6{.  per  month,  and  unfortunate 
bachelors  have  not  unfrequently  to  take  one  or  two  children  along 
with  a  widow  housekeeper.  There  are  many  rabid  anti-Mormons  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  including  a  daily  newspaper,  who  are  only  too 
anxious  to  find  anything  against  Mormons  or  Mormonism,  and  any 
case  of  oppression  or  harsh  treatment  would  be  eagerly  proclaimed. 
Again,  polygamy  as  practised  by  the  Mormons  must  prove  an  expen- 
sive, if  not  troublesome,  luxury.  The  following  is  the  Mormon  view 
of  marriage  as  stated  by  George  Q.  Cannon,  one  of  the  President's 
counsellors,  and  formerly  delegate  to  Congress.    He  says  : — 

There  is  an.  unpreeaion  among  the  miinformed  that  the  man  who  enters  into 
patriarchal  marriage  in  Utah  has  but  little,  if  any,  responsibility  connected  with  it ; 
that  upon  his  partners  rest  all  the  burdens  and  unpleasant  features  of  the  relation- 
ship ;  that  they,  in  becoming  his  wives,  become  the  creatures  of  his  will,  and  that, 
therefore,  their  civil  rights  are  interfered  with.  This  view  is  wholly  incorrect. 
It  is  the  women,  under  the  system  of  patriarchal  marriage,  who  have  liberty,  and 
not  the  men.  When  once  marriage  has  taken  place  between  the  parties,  he  the 
woman  ever  so  poor  or  friendless,  ever  so  much  an  unprotected  stranger  in  the  land, 
the  man  who  knows  her  takes  upon  him  a  life-long  obligation  to  care  for  her  and 
the  fruit  of  their  union.    For  a  man  to  seek  for  a  divorce  ir  almost  unheard  of,  the 
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liberty  upon  this  point  rests  with  the  woman ;  and,  as  regards  a  separation,  if  her 
position  should  become  irksome,  or  distasteful  to  her  even,  and  she  should  desire 
a  separation,  not  only  is  the  man  bound  to  respect  the  ezpressal  of  her  wish  to 
that  effect,  but  he  is  bound  also  to  giye  her  and  her  offspring  a  proportionate  share 
of  his  whole  property.  They  are  no  longer  under  his  yoke ;  but  while  he  and  they 
li?e,  they  have  a  claim  upon  him  from  which  he  is  never  completely  absolved. 

Sorely  it  must  be  religion  which  prompts  the  Latter-Day  Saints  to  incur  such 
serious  responsibilities  at  the  risk  of  being  pronounced  felons,  and  being  stripped  of 
property  and  citizenship  by  being  incarcerated  in  the  penitentiary. 


The  influx  of  visitors  and  the  ideas  of  the  outer  world  introduced 
by  the  opening  of  railway  communication  have  no  doubt  very  much 
influenced  the  ideas  of  Mormon  men,  and  particularly  of  Mormon 
women,  on  the  subject  of  polygamy,  and  it  is  said  that  many  poly- 
gamists  have  of  recent  years,  while  maintaining  all  their  wives  and 
&milies,  restricted  their  marital  relations  to  one.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  public  opinion  among  the  Mormons  themselves  is  nearly 
ripe  for  some  authoritative  declaration  by  the  Church,  or  revelation, 
that  under  the  new  circumstances  polygamy  is  unnecessary  and 
inexpedient. 

To  Mormons  brought  up  in  Utah  in  the  old  days,  polygamy  sup- 
ported by  the  Old  Testament  examples  may  have  seemed  natural 
enough,  and  whatever  their  opinions  may  now  be,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  the  ties  once  formed  are  to  be  broken  without  causing  more 
harm  than  good.  The  Mormons  advocate  polygamy  as  a  duty.  They 
point  to  the  excess  of  females  in  the  Eastern  States,  to  the  greater 
waste  of  male  life  than  of  female,  to  the  evils  of  prostitution  so  pre- 
valent in  old  communities,  and  for  that  matter  also  in  young,  and  to 
the  prevalence  of  marital  infidelity  in  other  communities. 

A  reason  of  another  kind  was  given  me  by  a  well-educated,  gentle- 
manly Mormon  of  sixty,  with  two  wives.  *  You  cannot,'  said  he,  *  take 
your  money,  your  railway,  or  your  mining  stocks  into  the  next  world 
with  you ;  but  our  marriage  is  not  only  for  life  but  for  eternity,  and 
we  shall  have  our  wives  and  our  children  with  us,  and  so  make  a  good 
start  in  the  world  to  come.'  The  remark  certainly  said  much  for  this 
gentleman's  experience  of  polygamy. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  closely  the  extent  to  which  polygamy 
prevails,  the  number  of  wives  or  of  children.  The  Mormons  are  not 
at  all  reticent  on  their  affairs,  but  the  action  of  the  United  States 
Government  may  induce  caution  on  the  subject  of  polygamy.  Pro- 
bably the  proportion  of  polygamists  does  not  exceed  a  third  or  at 
most  a  half  of  the  married  males. 

The  Edmunds  Commission  disqualified  16,000  to  18,000  voters; 
but  wives  living  in  polygamy  were  equally  disqualified  with  the 
husband. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  are  no  educated  Mormon 
women.     Some  of  them  indeed  have  written  with  ability  in  defence 
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of  polygamy,  although  rather  with  the  pen  of  the  fanatic  than  the 
heart  of  the  woman.  I  met  several  Mormon  ladies,  married  and 
single,  well-educated,  sensible  women  The  wives,  it  seemed  to  me 
by  their  manner,  were  not  imconscious  of  the  obloquy  attached  to  their 
position  in  the  outer  world.  The  young  ladies  appeared  as  free  and 
independent  as  in  other  parts  of  the  States ;  and,  if  I  might  hazard  an 
opinion,  the  young  men  of  Mormondom  will  find  considerable  difficulty 
in  persuading  them  to  be  content  with  the  share  of  a  husband. 

The  Mormons,  as  a  people,  are  tolerant^  temperate,  peaceable, 
and  industrious.  Temperance  is  in  some  cases  carried  to  the  extreme 
of  abstinence  from  alcohol  of  all  kinds,  tobacco,  and  tea.  Before  the 
Federal  Government  exercised  so  much  authority  as  now,  drinking- 
saloons  and  other  establishments  of  vice  were  prohibited;  and, 
although  a  few  professing  Mormons  keep  drinking-saloons,  they  are 
held  in  disgrace. 

Hostile  Grentiles  living  in  Salt  Lake  City,  of  whom  I  inquired 
the  grounds  of  their  hostility  to  the  Mormons,  referred  only  to  poly- 
gamy and  the  exaction  of  the  tithe,  to  which,  however,  they  do  not 
contribute.  They  admitted  that  the  Mormon  people  were  honest, 
straightforward,  and  fulfilled  their  contracts  fairly,  although  they 
seemed  to  think  it  was  not  easy  to  get  the  better  of  a  Mormon  in  a 
bargain. 

The  men  of  position  I  met  compared  favourably  with  the  same 
class  in  the  Eastern  States.  I  was  much  impressed  by  their  ability, 
courtesy,  and  general  intelligence.  They  have  a  quiet,  self-reliant, 
gentlemanly  bearing,  without  self-assertion ;  and,  speaking  from  my 
own  experience  and  that  of  others,  they  welcome  strangers,  and  show 
visitors  every  attention  in  their  power. 

'  The  humbler  classes — the  peasants  of  Utah — have  generally  the 
appearance  of  a  life  spent  in  toil,  acquired  no  doubt  in  many  cases 
before  coming  to  Utah.  But,  in  truth,  the  pioneers  who  subdue  the 
savage  earth  have  a  rather  hard  and  monotonous  life ;  and,  however 
good  a  husband  may  be,  the  wife,  in  attending  unaided  to  household 
and  maternal  duties,  must  bear  her  full  share  of  the  common  burden. 
Hard  labour,  combined  with  exposure  in  a  dry  climate,  makes  Western 
men  and  women  look  prematurely  old  and  worn  ;  and,  although  the 
Mormon  peasant  women  may  be  plain,  I  am  not  aware  that  they  differ 
materially  in  looks  from  the  same  class  in  other  Western  States. 

In  morality,  as  far  as  shown  by  statistics,  the  Mormons  greatly 
excel  the  Gentiles  in  their  midst,  and  the  general  population  of  the 
States.  In  the  winter  of  1881,  a  census  was  taken  of  the  prisoners  in 
Utah,  with  the  following  result : — In  the  City  prison  were  twenty-nine 
convicts,  and  in  the  County  prison  six  convicts,  all  non-Mormons. 
In  the  penitentiary,  out  of  fifty- one  prisoners  only  five  were  Mormons, 
two  of  whom  were  there  for  polygamy ;  and  of  125  prisoners  in  the 
lock-ups,  eleven  were  Mormons,  some  for  polygamy. 
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The  arrests  in  Salt  Lake  City  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  8th 
of  December,  1881,  were  classified  as  follows : — 


Mormons : 


Men  and  boys        .        .163 
Women         ...        6 

Total  ...     169 


Non-Mormons : 

Men  and  boys  .  .     657 

Women         .  .  .194 

Total  .  .  .    85i 


Of  the  population  of  Salt  Lake  City,  about  75  per  cent,  is  Mormon, 
and  25  per  cent.  non-Mormon.  Of  the  suicides  in  Utah,  over  90  per 
cent.,  and  of  the  homicides  and  infanticides  80  per  cent.,  are  com- 
mitted by  the  17  per  cent,  of  non-Mormons. 

These  figures  conclusively  prove  that  the  Mormons  are  a  sober, 
law-abiding  people,  and  singularly  free  from  the  grosser  forms  of  vice ; 
whatever  may  be  alleged  to  the  contrary  by  ignorant  or  prejudiced 
enemies.  Of  the  200  saloons,  billiard,  bowling  alley,  and  pool  table- 
keepers,  not  a  dozen  even  profess  Mormonism,  and  from  all  I  could 
learn,  the  following  trenchant  extract  from  a  Mormon  publication  in 
1878  may  not  be  far  from  the  truth  : — 

Out  of  the  twenty  counties  of  the  Territory,  most  of  which  are  populous,  thirteen 
are,  to-day,  without  a  dram  shop,  brewery,  gambling  or  brothel  house,  bowling  or 
Inlliard  saloon,  lawyer,  doctor,  parson,  beggar  politician  or  place  hunter,  and 
almost  entirely  free  from  social  troubles  of  every  kind ;  yet  these  counties  are 
exclusively  '  Mormon ; '  and  with  the  exception  of  a  now  and  then  domestic  doctor 
or  lawyer,  the  entire  Territory  was  free  from  these  adjuncts  of  civilisation  (?)  till 
after  the  advent  of  the  professing  Christian  elements,  boastingly  here  to  '  regenerate 
the  Mormons,'  and  to-day  every  single  disreputable  concern  in  Utah  is  run  and 
fostered  by  tbe  very  same  Christian  (P)  element.  Oathn,  imprecations,  blasphemies, 
invectives,  expletives,  blackguardism,  the  ordinary  dialect  of  the '  anti-Mormon,'  were 
not  heard  in  Utah  till  after  his  advent,  nor,  till  then,  did  we  have  litigation,  drunken- 
ness, harlotry,  political  and  judicial  devilries,  gambling  and  kindred  enormities. 

During  their  struggle  for  existence  the  Mormons  were  unable  to 
do  much  for  education,  but  of  late  years  praiseworthy  efforts  have 
been  made  to  complete  their  educational  system.  Even  now  the 
people  of  Utah  are  certainly  not  less  educated  than  in  the  States 
generally.  According  to  the  census  of  1880 — the  figures  are  from  a 
Gentile  source — the  proportion  of  the  population  over  ten  years  of 
age  who  could  not  write  was  in  the  white  population  of  the  United 
States  6*96  per  cent.,  and  in  Utah  5*71  per  cent.  The  school  age  is 
from  six  to: eighteen,  and  the  school  population  in  1881  was  42*353, 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  44  per  cent.  The  number  of 
schools  in  1879  was  373,  in  1880  374,  and  in  1 881  395.  The  Mormon 
Legislature  levies  a  general  school  tax  equal  to  from  Ad,  to  6d.  per  £ 
on  the  annual  value  of  all  real  estate,  and  each  county  may  impose  a 
tax  to  supplement  any  deficiency.  In  addition  to  the  primary  schools, 
the  Legislature  established  the  University  of  Deseret,  the  Brigham 
.  Young  Academy  at  Provo  for  training  teachers,  and  the  Brigham  Young 
Academy  at  Logan  for  young  ladies.  The  Mormons,  in  short,  are  pro- 
bably doing  quite  as  much  for  education  as  the  States  generally. 
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Mormonism,  apart  from  polygamy,  which  seems  to  me  a  temporaiy 
excrescence,  will  in  my  opinion  grow,  and  probably  be  the  religion  of 
the  settlers  or  farming  classes  in  the  mountainous  country  between 
the  great  plains  east  of  the  Socky  Mountains  and  California  on  the 
west.  In  those  districts  irrigation  is  almost  everywhere  necessary  for 
cultivation,  and,  with  the  scarcity  of  capital,  irrigation  works  must  be 
executed  by  co-operation  among  the  settlers.  The  experience  of  the 
Mormons  in  irrigation  and  co-operation,  coupled  with  their  self- 
reliant  and  frugal  habits,  enables  them  to  surmount  difficulties  from 
which  outsiders  shrink,  and  their  sober  and  temperate  habits  spe- 
cially qualify  them  for  pastoral  pursuits,  either  on  their  own  account 
or  as  tenders  of  the  herds  and  flocks  on  large  ranches,  for  which  only 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  country  is  suitable. 

Already  colonies  of  Mormons  are  established  in  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Idaho,  and  the  mountains  of  Colorado.  These  colonies 
are  periodically  viaited  by  officials  of  the  Church,  whose  duty  it  is, 
besides  ministering  to  spiritual  wants,  to  give  the  struggling  com- 
munity the  benefit  of  their  experience  in  their  temporal  concerns. 

Mormonism  indeed  appears  to  me  practically  a  socialistic  organisa- 
tion. Without  any  theorising,  the  Mormons  have  gone  to  work  and 
realised  a  practical  Socialism — if  by  Socialism  is  meant  a  com- 
munity where  every  individual  enjoys  the  full  benefit  of  his  labour, 
and  must  labour  to  live ;  where  the  weak  are  not  trampled  under  foot 
in  the  struggle,  and  where  the  really  unfortunate  in  the  battle  of 
life  are  cared  for  by  the  community. 

Among  the  Mormons  all  are  equal.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man 
from  the  President  downwards  to  labour  for  his  living.  There  is  no 
special  or  privileged  class  or  caste.  The  people  in  the  fullest  sense 
govern  themselves,  and  every  man  is  eligible  for  any  office  in  Church 
and  State.  The  only  diflference  between  individuals  is  in  their  in- 
herent qualities  and  capabilities. 

They  have  no  property  in  common,  but  the  tithe  collected  by  the 
Church  is  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  helpless  poor,  and 
to  assist  the  widow  and  the  unfortunate  to  regain  a  position  of  self- 
supporting  independence.  The  bishop  of  his  ward  instructs  the  immi- 
grant in  the  system  of  irrigation — new  to  most  of  them — in  the  best 
kind  of  house  to  build,  and  how  to  make  themselves  coinfortable  in 
their  new  homes.  For  the  benefit  of  all,  new  plants,  seeds,  and  imple- 
ments are  introduced,  and  any  new  system  of  cultivation  is  investigated. 
Among  a  people  so  organised,  every  individual  feels  himself  a  member 
of  the  community,  possessed  of  certain  privileges  with  their  cor- 
responding duties,  and  a  general  family  feeling  pervades  the  whole 
body.  Certain  it  is  that,  whatever  the  causes  may  be,  there  is  among 
the  Latter-Day  Saints  a  mutual  feeling  of  helpfulness  and  trust,  and 
whatever  Gentiles  may  say,  the  sentiments  towards  the  heads  of  the 
community  are  respect,  confidence,  and  I  might  say  affection.    I  had 
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the  pleasure  of  travelling  for  some  days  in  the  company  of  a  Mormon 
elder,  a  gentleman  of  great  ability,  intelligence,  and  courtesy,  and 
I  was  much  struck  by  the  evident  cordiality  of  his  reception  by  his 
oo- religionists,  as  well  as  by  his  genuine  kindness,  without  any  tinge  of 
condescension  towards  his  humbler  brethren.  There  was  on  both 
sides  an  evident  feeling  of  perfect  equality  combined  with  respect  and 
affection.  It  is  the  same  with  the  President.  So  far  as  I  observed 
and  could  learn,  President  Taylor  is  regarded  with  greater  respect 
by  the  Mormons  than  is  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  its 
citizens,  and  at  the  same  time  his  office  is  open  to  all,  and  he  is 
prepared  to  hear  what  the  humblest  Mormon  has  to  say. 

There  are  many  interesting  questions  connected  with  polygamy, 
but  more  particularly  with  the  social  organisation  of  the  Mormons, 
which  I  had  not  sufficient  time  to  investigate.  What  I  have  written 
will,  I  hope,  serve  to  attract  a  closer  study.  Let  me  say,  in  conclusion, 
that  I  went  to  Utah  prejudiced  against  the  Mormons,  but,  after 
seeing  and  investigating  for  myself,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that, 
apart  from  polygamy,  there  is  much  in  the  Mormon  organisation 
to  admire  and  respect,  and  that  the  Mormons  are  the  subjects  of  a 
greater  amount  of  misrepresentation  and  unjust  abuse  than  any  other 
community  with  which  I«am  acquainted. 

James  W.  Bakclat. 


POSTSCKIPT. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  in  type,  I  have  seen  a  report,  in  the  New 
York  Herald  of  the  28th  of  November,  of  an  interview  between  the 
reporter  of  that  journal  and  Governor  Eli  H.  Murray,  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  Territory  of  Utah.  Governor  Murray  lays  com- 
paratively little  stress  on  the  polygamic  difficulty ;  his  gravest  appre- 
hensions are  as  to  the  formation  of  what  he  calls  ^  a  hierarchy  within  a 
republic'  He  apprehends  serious  mischief  from  the  strict  obedience  of 
the  Mormons  to  their  Church,  that  is  their  social  organisation,  and 
declares  that, '  in  fact,  to  pay  tithes,  to  live  regularly,  and  obey  the 
priesthood,  are  the  three  cardinal  principles  inbred  in  the'  Mormon 
mind.  The  consequence  is  that  these  tithes  and  taxes  are  paid  with 
an  amazing  regularity,  which,  if  followed  in  some  other  places  I 
might  mention,  would  make  very  considerable  difference  in  the  dis- 
position of  civic  burdens.'  Further,  he  admits  that  the  United  States 
Courts  are  fully  recognised  ;  and  *  if  any  person,  no  matter  who,  high  or 
low,  breaks  the  law,  and  declines  to  recognise  the  authority  of  the 
Court,  he  will  be  treated  by  the  officers  of  the  Court  precisely  as  under 
similar  circumstances  he  would  be  here '  (New  York).  The  sum  of 
Governor  Murray's  whole  case  against  the  Mormon  people  is  that  they 
are  too  obedient  to  the  rulers  of  the  Mormon  Churchy  and  as  he  thinks 
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that  the  growth  of  this  loyalty  is  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth, 
he  advises  that  the  Legislature  should  be  abolished,  the  organic 
Act  repealed,  and  a  territorial  council  appointed  to  govern  Utah  by 
Commission ;  in  other  words,  he  recommends  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  should  be  violated  in  order  to  punish  the- 
Mormon  people,  whose  *  three  cardinal  principles  are,  to  pay  tithes, 
to  live  regularly,  and  to  obey  the  priesthood.' 

J.  W,  B. 
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•     i   . 


ON  THE  INSPIRATION  OF  SCRIPTURE.   ' 

f 

'  !«'  It  has  lately  oeen  asked  what  answer  do  we  Catholics  ^ite  to 
the  aUegation  urged  against  us  bjr  men  of  the  day,  to'  the  e£fect  tiiat 
we  demand  of  our  converts  an  assent  to  views  and  interpretations  of 
Scripture  which  modem  science  and  historical  research  have  utterly 
discredited. 

As  this  alleged  obligation  is  confidently  maintained  against  U8» 
and  with  an  array  of  instances  in  support  of  it,  I  think  it  should  be 
either  denied  or  defended;  and  the  best  mode  perhaps  of  doing 
whether  theone  or  the  other,  will  be,  instead  of  merely  dealing  with 
the  particular  instances  adduced  in  proof,  to  state  what  we .  really  do 
hold  as  regards'HoIy  Scripture,  and  what  a  Catholic  is  bound  to  ber 
lieve.  This  I  propose  now  to  do,  and  in  doing  it,  I  beg  it  to  be 
understood  that  my  statements  are  simply  my  own,  and  involve  no 
responsibility  of  any  one  besides  myself. 

2.  A  recent  work  of  M.  Benan's  is  one  of  those  publications  which 
have  suggested  or  occasioned  this  adverse  criticism  upon  our  intellec- 
tual position.  That  author's  abandonment  of  Catholicism  seems,  ac- 
cording to  a  late  article  in  a  journal  of  high  reputation,  in  no  small 
measure  to  have  come  about  by  his  study  of  the  Biblical  text^ 
especially  that  of  the  Old  Testament.  ^  He  explains,'  says  the  article, 
^  that  the  Soman  Catholic  Church  admits  no  compromise  on  questions 
of  Biblical  criticism  and  history '  .  •  •  though  '  the  Book  of  Judith 
is  aa  historical  impossibility.  Hence  the  undoubted  fact  that  the 
Boznan  Catholic  Church  .  .  •  insists  on  its  members  believing  •  •  • 
a  great  deal  more  in  pure  criticism  and  pure  history  than  the  strictest 
Protestants  exact  from  their  pupils  or  flocks.'  Should,  then,  a  doubt- 
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ing  Anglican  contemplate  becoming  Catholic  by  way  of  attaining 
intellectual  peace,  ^  if  his  doubts  turn  on  history  and  criticism,  he 
will  find  the  little  finger  of  the  Catholic  Church  thicker  than  the  loins 
of  Protestantism.' 

3.  The  serious  question,  then,  which  this  article  calls  on  us  to 
consider,  is  whether  it  is  ^  an  undoubted  fact,'  as  therein  stated,  that 
the  Catholic  Church  does  'insist'  on  her  children's  acceptance  of 
certain  Scripture  informations  on  matters  of  fact  in  defiance  of 
criticism  and  history.  And  my  first  duty  on  setting  out  is  to  deter- 
mine the  meaning  of  that  vague  word  '  insists,'  which  I  shall  use  in 
the  only  sense  in  which  a  Catholic  can  consent  to  use  it. 

I  allow,  then,  that  the  Church,  certainly,  does  '  insist,'  when  she 
speaks  dogmatically,  nay  or  rather  she  more  than  insists,  she  obliges ; 
she  obliges  us  to  an  internal  assent  to  that  which  she  proposes  to  us. 
So  &r  I  admit,  or  rather  maintain.  And  I  admit  that  she  obliges  us 
in  a  most  forcible  and  effective  manner,  that  is,  by  the  pensJty  of 
forfeiting  communion  with  her,  if  we  refuse  our  internal  assent  to  her 
word.  We  cannot  be  real  Catholics,  if  we  do  not  from  our  heart 
accept  the  matters  which  she  puts  forward  as  divine  and  true.  This 
is  plain. 

4.  Next,  to  what  does  the  Church  oblige  us  ?  and  what  is  her 
warrant  for  doing  so  ?  I  answer.  The  matters  which  she  can  oblige 
us  to  accept  with  an  internal  assent  are  the  matters  contained  in  that 
Revelation  of  Truth,  written  or  unwritten,  which  came  to  the  world 
from  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles ;  and  this  claim  on  our  faith  in  her 
decisions  as  to  the  matter  of  that  Revelation  rests  on  her  being  the 
divinely  appointed  representative  of  the  Apostles  and  the  expounder 
of  their  words ;  so  that  whatever  she  categorically  delivers  about  their 
formal  acts  or  their  writings  or  their  teaching,  is  an  Apostolic  de- 
liverance. I  repeat,  the  only  sense  in  which  the  Church  '  insists'  on 
any  statement.  Biblical  or  other,  the  only  reason  of  her  so  insisting, 
is  that  that  statement  is  part  of  the  original  Revelation,  and  there- 
fore must  be  unconditionally  accepted, — else,  that  Revelation  is  not, 
as  a  revelation,  accepted  at  all. 

The  question  then  which  I  have  to  answer  is,  Whcd,  in  matter  of 
fact,  has  the  Church  (or  the  Pope),  as  the  representative  of  G-od,  said 
about  Scripture,  which,  as  being  Apostolic,  unerring  Truth,  is  obli- 
gatory on  our  faith,  that  is,  is  dejide? 

5.  Many  truths  may  be  predicated  about  Scripture  and  its  con- 
tents which  are  not  obligatory  on  our  faith,  viz.,  such  as  are  private 
•conclusions  from  premisses,  or  are  the  dicta  of  theologians.  Such  as 
about  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job,  or  the  dates  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.  These  are  not  obligatory  upon  us,  because  they  are  not  the 
subjects  of  ^  cathedra  utterances  of  the  Church.  Opinions  of  this 
sort  may  be  true  or  not  true,  and  lie  open  for  acceptance  or  rejection, 
since  no  divine  utterance  has  ever  been  granted  to  us  about  them,  or 
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is  likely  to  be  granted.  We  are  not  bound  to  believe  what  St. 
Jerome  said  or  inferred  about  Scripture ;  nor  what  St.  Augustine,  or 
St.  Thomas,  or  Cardinal  Caietan  or  Fr.  Perrone  has  said ;  but  what 
the  Church  has  enunciated,  what  the  Councils,  what  the  Pope,  has  / 
determined.  We  are  not  bound  to  accept  with  an  absolute  {iedth  what 
is  not  a  dogma,  or  the  equivalent  of  dogma  (vide  infra,  section  17), 
what  is  not  de  fide ;  such  judgments,  h  owever  high  their  authority, 
we  may  without  loss  of  communion  doubt,  we  may  refuse  to  accept. 
This  is  what  we  must  especially  bear  in  mind,  when  we  handle  such 
objections  as  M.  Kenan's.  We  must  not  confuse  what  is  indisputable  , 
as  well  as  true,  with  what  may  indeed  be  true,  yet  is  disputable. 

6.  I  must  make  one  concession  to  him.     In  certain  cases  there 

may  be  a  duty  of  silence,  when  there  is  no  obligation  of  belief.    Here 

no  question  of  faith  comes  in.    We  will  suppose  that  a  novel  opinion 

about  Scriptore  or  its  contents  is  well  grounded,  and  a  received 

opinion  open  to  doubt,  in  a  case  in  which  the  Church  has  hitherto 

decided  nothing,  so  that  a  new  question  needs  a  new  answer :  here, 

to  profess  the  new  opinion  may  be  abstractedly  permissible,  but  is 

not  always  permissible  in  practice.     The  novelty  may  be  so  startling 

as  to  require  a  full  certainty  that  it  is  true ;  it  may  be  so  strange  as 

to  raise  the  question  whether  it  will  not  unsettle  ill-educated  minds, 

that  is,  though  the  statement  is  not  an  offence  against  faith,  still  it   ' 

may  be  an  offence  against  charity.     It  need  not  be  heretical,  yet  at 

a  particular  time  or  place  it  may  be  so  contrary  to  the  prevalent 

opinion  in  the  Catholic  body,  as  in  Galileo's  case,  that  zeal  for  the 

supremacy  of  the  Divine  Word,  deference  to  existing  authorities, 

charity  towards  the -weak  and  ignorant,  and  distrust  of  self,  should 

keep  a  man  from  being  impetuous  or  careless  in  circulating  what 

nevertheless  he  holds  to  be  true,  and  what,  if  indeed  asked  about,  he 

cannot  deny.    The  household  of  Grod  has  claims  upon  our  tenderness 

in  such  matters,  which  criticism  and  history  have  not. 

7.  For  myself,  I  have  no  call  or  wish  at  all  to  write  in  behalf  of 
•such  persons  as  think  it  a  love  of  truth  to  have  no  <  love  of  the 
brethren.'  I  am  indeed  desirous  of  investigating  for  its  own  sake  the 
limit  of  free  thought  consistently  with  the  claims  upon  us  of  Holy 
Scripture ;  still  my  especial  interest  in  the  inquiry  is  from  my  desire 
-to  assist  those  religious  sons  of  the  Church  who  are  engaged  in 
inblical  criticism  and  its  attendant  studies,  and  have  a  conscientious 
fear  of  transgressing  the  rule  of  faith ;  men  who  wish  to  ascertain 
how  &r  their  religion  puts  them  under  obligations  and  restrictions  in 
their  reasonings  and  inferences  on  such  subjects,  what  conclusions 
may  and  what  may  not  be  held  without  interfering  with  that  internal 
assent  which  they  are  bound  to  give,  if  they  would  be  Catholics,  to 
the  written  Word  of  Q-od.  I  do  but  contemplate  the  inward  peace 
of  religious  Catholics  in  their  own  persons.  Of  course  those  who 
begin  without  belief  in  the  religious  aspect  of  the  universe,  are  not 

o2 
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likely  to  be  brought  to  such  belief  by  studying  it  merely  on  its 
secular  side. 

8.  Now  then,  the  main  question  before  us  being  what  it  is  that 
a  Catholic  is  free  to  hold  about  Scripture  in  general,  or  about  its 
separate  portions  or  its  statements,  without  compromising  his  firm 
inward  assent  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  that  is,  to  the  de  fide 
enunciations  of  Pope  and  Coimcils,  we  have  first  of  all  to  inquire  how 
many  and  what  those  dogmas  are. 

I  answer  that  there  are  two  such  dogmas ;  one  relates  to  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  the  other  to  its  interpretation.  As  to  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  we  hold  it  to  be,  in  all  matters  of  faith  and 
morals,  divinely  inspired  throughout ;  as  to  its  interpretation,  we 
hold  that  the  Church  is,  in  faith  and  morals,  the  one  in&Uible  ex- 
pounder of  that  inspired  teict. 

I  begin  with  the  question  of  its  inspiration. 

9.  The  books  which  constitute  the  canon  of  Scripture,  or  the 
Canonical  books,  are  enumerated  by  the  Tridentine  Council,  as  we 
find  them  in  the  first  page  of  our  Catholic  Bibles,  and  are  in  that 
Ecumenical  Council's  decree  spoken  of  by  implication  as  the  work  of 
inspired  men.  The  Vatican  Council  speaks  more  distinctly,  saying 
that  the  entire  books  with  all  their  parts,  are  divinely  inspired,  and 
adding  an  anathema  upon  impugners  of  this  its  definition. 

There  is  another  dogmatic  phrase  used  by  the  Councils  of  Florence 
and  Trent  to  denote  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  viz., '  Deus  unvs  et 
idem  utriusque  Testamenti  Auctor.'  Since  this  left  room  for  holding 
that  by  the  word  *  Testamentum '  was  meant  *  Dispensation,'  as  it 
seems  to  have  meant  in  former  Councils  from  the  date  of  Irenseus,. 
and  as  St.  Paul  uses  the  word,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
Vatican  Council  has  expressly  defined  that  the  concrete  14hri  them- 
selves of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  '  Deum  habent  Auctorem.' 

10.  There  is  a  further  question,  which  is  still  left  in  some  am- 
biguity, the  meaning  of  the  word  *  Auctor.'  '  Auctor '  is  not  identical 
with  the  English  word  <  Author.'  Allowing  that  there  are  instances 
to  be  found  in  classical  Latin  in  which  '  auctores  '  may  be  translated 
'authors,'  instances  in  which  it  even  seems  to  mean  < writers,'  it 
more  naturally  means  '  authorities.'  Its  proper  sense  is  '  originator,^ 
*  inventor,'  *  founder,' '  primary  cause ; '  (thus  St.  Paul  speaks  of  our 
Lord  as  'Auctor  salutis,' '  Auctor  fidei ; ')  on  the  other  hand,  that  it 
was  the  inspired  penmen  who  were  the  '  writers '  of  their  works  seems 
asserted  by  St.  John  and  St.  Luke  and,  I  may  say,  in  every  paragraph 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  In  St.  John  we  read  '  This  is  the  disciple^ 
who  testifies  of  these  things,  and  has  written  these  things,'  and  St. 
Luke  says  '  I  have  thought  it  good  to  write  to  thee '  &c.  However,, 
if  any  one  prefers  to  construe  '  auctor '  as  '  author,'  or  writer,  let  it 
be  so — only,  then  there  will  be  two  writers  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
divine  and  the  human. 
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11.  And  now  comes  the  important  question,  in  what  respect  are 
the  Canonical  hooks  inspired  ?  It  cannot  be  in  every  respect,  unless 
we  are  bound  de  fide  to  believe  that  '  terra  in  sBtemum  stat,'  and 
that  heaven  is  above  us,  and  that  there  are  no  antipodes.  And  it 
seems  unworthy  of  Divine  Greatness,  that  the  Ahodighty  should  in 
His  revelation  of  Himself  to  us  undertake  mere  secidar  duties,  and 
assume  the  office  of  a  narrator,  as  such,  or  an  historian,  or  geographer, 
except  so  far  as  the  secular  matters  bear  directly  upon  the  revealed 
truth.  The  Councils  of  Trent  and  the  Vatican  fulfil  this  anticipa- 
tion ;  they  tell  us  cTistinctly  the  object  and  the  promise  of  Scripture 
inspiration.  They  specify  '  faith  and  moral  conduct '  as  the  drift  of 
that  teaching  which  has  the  guarantee  of  inspiration.  What  we 
need  and  what  is  given  us  is  not  how  to  educate  ourselves  for  this 
life ;  we  have  abundant  natural  gifts  for  human  society,  and  for  the 
advantages  which  it  secures ;  but  our  great  want  is  how  to  demean 
ourselves  in  thought  and  deed  towards  our  Maker,  and  how  to  gain 
reliable  information  on  this  urgent  necessity. 

12.  Accordingly  four  times  does  the  Tridentine  Coimcil  insist 
upon  ^ faith  and  morality'  as  the  scope  of  inspired  teaching.  It 
declares  that  the  <  Oospel '  is  ^  the  Fount  of  all  saving  truth  and  all 
instruction  in  morals^  that  in  the  written  books  and  in  the  un- 
written traditions,  the  Holy  Spirit  dictating,  this  truth  and  vastrwo- 
tion  are  contained.  Then  it  speaks  of  the  books  and  traditions, 
^  relating  whether  to  faith  or  to  morals^  and  afterwards  of  <  the  con- 
-firmation  of  dogmas  and  establishment  of  morals.^  Lastly,  it  warns 
the  Christian  people,  *  in  matters  of  faith  and  morala^  against  dis- 
torting Scripture  into  a  sense  of  their  own. 

In  like  manner  the  Vatican  Coimcil  pronounces  that  Supernatural 
Hevelation  consists  '  in  rebus  divinisj  and  is  contained  <  in  lifaris 
€criptis  et  sine  scripto  traditionibus ; '  and  it  also  speaks  of  ^  petu- 
lantia  ingenia'  advancing  wrong  interpretations  of  Scripture  'in 
rebus  Jidei  et  morum  ad  sedificationem  doctrinoB  Christianas  per- 
tinentium.' 

13.  But  while  the  Councils,  as  has  been  shown,  lay  down  so  em- 
phatically the  inspiration  of  Scripture  in  respect  to  'faith  and 
morals,'  it  is  remarkable  that  they  do  not  say  a  word  directly  as  to 
its  inspiration  in  matters  of  &ct.  Yet  are  we  therefore  to  conclude 
that  the  record  of  fiacts  in  Scripture  does  not  come  under  the 
.guarantee  of  its  inspiration  ?  we  are  not  so  to  conclude,  and  for  this 
plain  reason: — the  sacred  narrative,  carried  on  through  so  many 
ages,  what  is  it  but  the  very  matter  for  our  Mth  and  rule  of  our 
obedience  ?  what  but  that  narrative  itself  is  the  supernatural  teaching, 
in  order  to  which  inspiration  is  given  ?  What  is  the  whole  history, 
traced  out  in  Scripture  from  Genesis  to  Esdras  and  thence  on  to  the 
•end  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  but  a  manifestation  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, on  the  one  hand  interpretative,  on  a  large  scale  and  with 
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analogical  applications,  of  universal  history,  and  on  the  other  pre- 
paratory, typical  and  predictive,  of  the  Evangelical  Dispensation  ? 
Its  pages  breathe  of  providence  and  grace,  of  our  Lord,  and  of  His 
work  and  teaching,  from  beginning  to  end.  It  views  &ct8  in  those 
relations  in  which  neither  andents,  such  as.  the  Crreek  and  Latin 
classical  historians,  nor  moderns,  such  as  Niebuhr,  Grote,  Ewaldy  of 
Michelet,  can  view  them.  In  this  point  of  view  it  has  Grod  for  ita^ 
author,  even  though  the  finger  of  God  traced  no  words  but  the 
Decalogue.  Such  is  the  claim  of  Bible  history  in  its  substantial 
fulness  to  be  accepted  defide  as  true.  In  this  point  of  view.  Scripture 
is  inspired,  not  only  in  faith  and  morals,  but  in  all  its  parts  which 
bear  on  faith,  including  matters  of  fact. 

14.  But  what  has  been  said,  leads  to  another  serious  question. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  a  Code  of  Laws  inspired,  or  a  formal  prophecy, 
or  a  Hynm,  or  a  Creed,  or  a  collection  of  Proverbs.  Such  works 
may  be  short,  precise,  and  homogeneous  ;  but  inspiration  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  a  document,  multiform  and  copious  in  its 
contents,  as  the  Bible  is,  are  at  first  sight  incompatible  ideas,  and 
destructive  of  each  other.  How  are  we  practically  to  combine  the 
indubitable  fact  of  a  divine  superintendence  with  the  indubitable 
fact  of  a  collection  of  such  various  writings  ? 

15.  Surely  then  if  the  revelations  and  lessons  in  Scripture  are 
addressed  to  us  personally  and  practically,  the  presence  among  us  of 
a  formal  judge  and  standing  expositor  of  its  words,  is  imperative. 
It  is  antecedently  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  book  so  complex, 
so  unsystematic,  in  parts  so  obscure,  the  outcome  of  so  many  minds, 
times,  and  places,  should  be  given  us  from  above  without  the  safe- 
guard of  some  authority  ;  as  if  it  could  possibly,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,,  interpret  itself.  Its  inspiration  does  but  guarantee  its 
truth,  not  its  interpretation.  How  are  private  readers  satisfactorily 
to  distinguish  what  is  didactic  and  what  is  historical,  what  is  fact 
and  what  is  vision,  what  is  allegorical  and  what  is  literal,  what  is 
idiomatic  and  what  is  grammatical,  what  is  enunciated  formaUy  and 
what  occurs  obitevy  what  is  only  of  temporary  and  what  is  of  lasting 
obligation?  Such  is  ova  natm-al  anticipation,  and  it  is  only  too 
exactly  justified  in  the  events  of  the  last  three  centuries,  in  the  many 
countries  where  private  judgment  on  the  text  of  Scripture  has  pre- 
vailed. The  gift  of  inspiration  requires  as  its  complement  the  gift 
of  infallibility. 

Where  then  is  this  gift  lodged,  which  is  so  necessary  for  the  due- 
use  'of  the  written  word  of  God  ?  Thus  we  are  introduced  to  the- 
second  dogma  in  respect  to  Holy  Scripture  taught  by  the  Catholic- 
religion.  The  first  is  that  Scripture  is  inspired,  the  second  that  the 
Church  is  the  infallible  interpreter  of  that  inspiration. 

1 6.  That  the  Church,  and  therefore  the  Pope,  is  that  Interpreter 
is  defined  in  the  following  words : — 
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First  by  the  Council  of  Trent :  '  Nemo  sua  pnidentia  innizus,  in 
rebus  fidei  et  morum  ad  aedificationem  doctrinse  GhristianaB  pertinen- 
tium,  Sacram  Scripturam  ad  suos  sensus  contorquens,  contra  eum 
sensum  quern  tenuit  et  tenet  Sancta  Mater  EcdesLa,  cujus  est  judicare 
de  Y«x)  sensu  et  interpretatione  Scripturarum  Sanctarum,  aut  etiam 
contra  unanimem  consensum  Patrum,  ipsam  Scripturam  Sacram 
interpretari  audeat.' 

Secondly  by  the  Council  of  the  Vatican :  '  Nos,  idem  Decretum 
[Tridentinum]  renovantes,  banc  illius  mentem  esse  declaramus,  ut  in 
rebus  fidei  et  motum  ad  aedificationem  doctrinse  Christiansa  pertinen- 
tium,  is  pro  vero  sensu  Sacrse  Scripturse  habendus  sit,  quem  tenuit  et 
tenet  Sancta  Mater  Ecclesia,  cujus  est  judicare  de  vero  sensu  et  inter- 
pretatione Scripturarum  Sanctarum,'  &c. 

17.  Since  then  there  is  in  the  Church  an  authority,  divinely 
appointed  and  plenary,  for  judgment  and  for  appeal  in  questions  of 
Scripture  interpretation,  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  therefore, 
by  tiie  very  force  of  the  words,  there  is  one  such  authority,  and  only 
one. 

Again,  it  follows  hence,  that,  when  the  legitimate  authority  has 
spoken,  to  resist  its  interpretation  is  a  sin  against  the  faith  and  an 
act  of  heresy. 

And  from  this  again  it  follows,  that,  till  the  Infallible  Authority 
formally  interprets  a  passage  of  Scripture,  there  is  nothing  heretical 
in  advocating  a  contrary  interpretation,  provided  of  course  there  is 
nothing  in  the  act  intrinsically  inconsistent  with  the  faith,  or  the 
jdetaafideij  nothing  of  contempt  or  rebellion,  nothing  temerarious, 
nothing  offensive  or  scandalous,  in  the  manner  of  acting  or  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  I  repeat,  I  am  all  along  inquiring  what 
Scripture,  by  reason  of  its  literal  text,  obliges  us  to  believe.  An 
original  view  about  Scripture  or  its  parts  may  be  as  little  contrary 
to  the  mind  of  the  Church  about  it,  as  it  need  be  an  offence  against 
its  inspiration. 

The  proviso,  however,  or  condition,  which  I  have  just  made,  must 
carefidly  be  kept  in  mind.  Doubtless,  a  certain  interpretation  of 
a  doctrinal  text  may  be  so  strongly  supported  by  the  Fathe]^,  so 
continuous  and  universal,  and  so  cognate  and  connatural  with  the 
Church's  teaching,  that  it  is  virtually  or  practically  as  dogmatic  as  if 
it  were  a  formal  judgment  delivered  on  appeal  by  the  Holy  See,  and 
cannot  be  disputed  except  as  the  Church  or  Holy  See  opens  its  wording 
or  its  conditions.  Hence  the  Vatican  Council  says,  ^Fide  divina 
et  Catholica  ea  omnia  credenda  sunt,  quae  in  verbo  Dei  scripto  vel 
tradito  continentur,  vel  ab  Ecclesia  sive  solemni  judicio,  sive  ordir- 
Tiario  et  universali  magiaterio,  tanquam  divinitus  revelata,  credenda 
proponimtnr.'  And  I  repeat,  that,  though  the  Fathers  were  not  in- 
spired, yet  their  united  testimony  is  of  supreme  authority ;  at  the 
same  time,  since  no  Canon  or  List  has  been  determined  of  the 
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Fathers,  the  practical  rule  of  duty  is  obedieuce  to  the  Yoice  of  the 
Church. 

18.  Such  then  is  the  answer  which  I  make  to  the  main  question 
which  has  led  to  my  writing.  I  asked  what  obligation  of  duty  lay 
upon  the  Catholic  scholar  or  man  of  science  as  regards  his  critical 
treatment  of  the  text  and  the  matter  of  Holy  Scripture.  And  now  I 
say  that  it  is  his  duty,  first,  never  to  forget  that  what  he  is  handling 
is  the  Word  of  God,  which,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  always  draw- 
ing the  line  between  what  is  human  and  what  is  divine,  cannot  be 
put  on  the  level  of  other  books,  as  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  do,  but  has 
the  nature  of  a  Sacrament,  which  is  outward  and  inward,  and  a 
channel  of  supernatural  grace  ;  and  secondly,  that,  in  what  he  writes 
upon  it  or  its  separate  books,  he  is  bound  to  submit  himself  internally, 
and  to  profess  to  submit  himself,  in  all  that  relates  to  fiedth  and  morals, 
to  the  definite  teaching  of  Holy  Church. 

This  being  laid  down,  let  me  go  on  to  consider  some  of  the  criti- 
cal distinctions  and  conclusions  which  are  consistent  with  a  faithful 
observance  of  these  obligations. 

19.  Are  the  books  or  are  the  writers  inspired  ?  I  answer.  Both. 
The  Council  of  Trent  says  the  writers  (^  ab  ipsis  Apostolis,  Spiritu 
Sancto  dictante);  the  Vatican  says  the  books  (^si  quis  libros  in- 
tegros  &c.  divinitus  inspiratos  esse  negaverit,  anathema  sit ').  Of 
course  the  Vatican  decision  is  defide^  but  it  cannot  annul  the  Tri- 
dentine.  Both  decrees  are  dognmtic  truths.  The  Tridentine  teaches 
us  that  the  Divine  Tnspirer,  inasmuch  as  He  acted  on  the  writer, 
acted,  not  immediately  on  the  books  themselves,  but  through  the 
men  who  wrote  them.  The  books  are  inspired,  because  the  writers 
were  inspired  to  write  them.  They  are  not  inspired  books,  unless 
they  came  fiN>m  inspired  men. 

There  is  one  instance  in  Scripture  of  Divine  Inspiration  without  a 
human  medium ;  the  Decalogue  was  written  by  the  very  finger  of 
Ood.  He  wrote  the  law  upon  the  stone  tables  Himself.  It  has  been 
thought  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim  was  another  instance  of  the 
immediate  inspiration  of  a  material  substance;  but  anyhow  such 
instances  are  exceptional ;  certainly,  as  regards  Scripture,  which  alone 
concerns  us  here,  there  always  have  been  two  minds  in  the  process  of 
inspiration,  a  Divine  Auctor,  and  a  human  Scriptor ;  and  various  im- 
portant consequences  follow  firom  this  appointment. 

20.  If  there  be  at  once  a  divine  and  a  human  mind  co-operating 
in  the  formation  of  the  sacred  text,  it  is  not  surprising  if  there  often 
be  a  double  sense  in  that  text,  and,  with  obvious  exceptions,  never 
certain  that  there  is  not. 

Thus  Sara  had  her  human  and  literal  meaning  in  her  words, 
^  Cast  out  the  bondwoman  and  her  son,'  &c. ;  but  we  know  from  St» 
Paul  that  those  words  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  G-host  to  convey  a 
spiritual  meaning.     Abraham,  too,  on  the  Mount,  when  his  son  asked 
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him  whence  was  to  come  the  victim  for  the  sacrifice  which  his  father 
was  about  'to  offer,  answered  '  God  will  provide ; '  and  he  showed 
his  own  sense  of  his  words  afterwards,  when  he  took  the  ram  which 
was  caught  in  the  briers,  and  offered  it  as  a  holocaust.  Yet  those 
words  were  a  solemn  prophecy. 

And  is  it  extravagant  to  say,  that,  even  in  the  case  of  men  who 
have  no  pretension  to  be  prophets  or  servants  of  Crod,  He  may  by 
their  means  give  us  great  maxims  and  lessons,  which  the  speakers 
little  thought  they  were  delivering  ?  as  in  the  case  of  the  Architri- 
clinus  in  the  marriage  feast,  who  spoke  of  the  bridegroom  as  having 
*  kept  the  good  wine  until  now ; '  words  which  it  was  needless  for  St. 
John  to  record,  unless  they  had  a  mystical  meaning. 

Such  instances  raise  the  question  whether  the  Scripture  saints 
^nd  prophets  always  understood  the  higher  and  divine  sense  of  their 
words.  As  to  Abraham,  this  will  be  answered  in  the  aCBrmative ;  but 
I  do  not  see  reason  for  thinking  that  Sara  was  equally  favoured.  Nor 
is  her  case  solitary ;  Osuphas,  as  high  priest,  spoke  a  divine  truth 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  little  thinking  of  it,  when  he  said  that  ^  one 
man  must  die  for  the  people ; '  and  St.  Peter  at  Joppa  at  first  did 
not  see  beyond  a  literal  sense  in  his  vision,  though  he  knew  that 
there  was  a  higher  sense,  which  in  Crod's  good  time  would  be  revealed 
to  him. 

And  hence  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  Prophet 
Osee,  though  inspired,  only  knew  his  own  literal  sense  of  the  words 
which  he  transmitted  to  posterity,  <  I  have  called  my  Son  out  of 
Egypt^'  the  further  prophetic  meaning  of  them  being  declared  by  St. 
Matthew  in  his  gospel.  And  such  a  divine  sense  would  be  boUi  con- 
current with  and  confirmed  by  that  antecedent  belief  which  prevailed 
among  the  Jews  in  St.  Matthew's  time,  that  their  sacred  books  were 
in  great  measure  typical,  with  an  evangelical  bearing,  though  as  yet 
they  nught  not  know  what  those  books  contained  in  prospect. 

21.  Nor  is  it  cf^  fide  (for  that  alone  with  a  view  to  Catholic 
BibUcists  I  am  considering)  that  inspired  men,  at  the  time  when  they 
speak  from  inspiration,  should  always  know  that  the  Divine  Spirit  is 
visiting  them. 

The  Psalms  are  inspired ;  but,  when  David,  in  the  outpouring  of 
his  deep  contrition,  disburdened  himself  before  his  Grod  in  the  words 
of  the  Miserere^  could  he,  possibly,  while  uttering  them,  have  been 
directly  conscious  that  every  word  he  uttered  was  not  simply  his,  but 
another's  ?  Did  he  not  think  that  he  was  personally  asking  forgive- 
ness and  spiritual  help  ? 

Doubt  again  seems  incompatible  with  a  consciousness  of  being 
inspired.  But  Father  Patrizi,  while  reconciling  two  Evangelists  in  a 
passage  of  their  narratives,  says,  if  I  understand  him  rightly  (ii.  p.  405), 
that  though  we  admit  that  there  were  some  things  about  which  in- 
spired writers  doubted,  this  does  not  imply  that  inspiration  allowed 
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them  to  state  what  is  doubtful  as  certain,  but  only  it  did  not  hinder 
them  from  stating  things  with  a  doubt  on  their  minds  about  them  ; 
but  how  can  the  All-knowing  Spirit  doubt  ?  or  how  can  an  inspired 
man  doubt,  if  he  is  conscious  of  his  inspiration  ? 

And  again,  how  can  a  man  whose  hand  is  guided  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  who  knows  it,  make  apologies  for  his  style  of  writing,  as 
if  deficient  in  literary  exactness  and  finish  ?  If  then  the  writer  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  at  the  very  time  that  he  wrote  his  Prologue,  was  not 
only  inspired  but  conscious  of  his  inspiration,  how  could  he  have 
entreated  his  readers  to  '  come  with  benevolence,'  and  to  make  excuse 
for  his  *  coming  short  in  the  composition  of  words '  ?  Surely,  if  at  the 
very  time  he  wrote  he  had  known  it,  he  would,,  like  other  inspired 
men,  have  said, '  Thus  saith  the  Lord,'  or  what  was  equivalent  to  it. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  writer  of  the  second  book  of 
Machabees,  who  ends  his  narrative  by  saying, '  If  I  have  done  well,  it 
is  what  I  desired,  but  if  not  so  perfectly,  it  must  be  pardoned  me.^ 
What  a  contrast  to  St.  Paul,  who,  speaking  of  his  inspiration  (1  Cor. 
vii.  40)  and  of  his  ^  weakness  and  fear '  {jhid.  ii.  4),  does  so  in  order 
to  boost  that  his  '  speech  was,  not  in  the  persuasive  words  of  human 
wisdom,  but  in  the  showing  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power.'  The  his- 
torian of  the  Machabees  would  have  surely  adopted  a  like  tone  of 
<  glorying,'  had  he  had  at  the  time  a  like  consciousness  of  his  divine 

gift. 

22.  Again,  it  follows  from  there  being  two  agencies,  divine  grace 
and  human  intelligence,  co-operating  in  the  production  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, that,  whereas,  if  they  were  written,  as  in  the  Decalogue,  by  the 
immediate  finger  of  Grod,  every  word  of  them  must  be  His  and  His 
only,  on  the  contrary,  if  they  are  man's  writing,  informed  and 
quickened  by  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  admit,  should  it 
so  happen,  of  being  composed  of  outlying  materials,  which  have 
passed  through  the  minds  and  firom  the  fingers  of  inspired  penmen^ 
and  are  known  to  be  inspired  on  the  ground  that  those  who  were  the 
immediate  editors,  as  they  may  be  called,  were  inspired. 

For  an  example  of  this  we  are  supplied  by  the  writer  of  the  second 
book  of  Machabees,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  '  All 
such  things,'  says  the  writer, '  as  have  been  comprised  in  five  books 
by  Jason  of  Cyrene,  we  have  attempted  to  abridge  in  one  book.' 
Here  we  have  the  human  aspect  of  an  inspired  work.  Jason  need 
not,  the  writer  of  the  second  book  of  Machabees  must,  have  been 
inspired. 

Again ;  St.  Luke's  gospel  is  inspired,  as  having  gone  through  and 
come  forth  from  an  inspired  mind  ;  but  the  extrinsic  sources  of  his 
narrative  were  not  necessarily  all  inspired  any  more  than  was  Jason 
of  Cyrene ;  yet  such  sources  there  were,  for,  in  contrast  with  the 
testimony  of  the  actual  eye-witnesses  of  the  events  which  he  records, 
he  says  of  himself  that  he  wrote  after  a  careful  inquiry,  ^  according  as 
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they  deUvered  them  to  us,  who  from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses 
and  ministers  of  the  word ; '  as  to  himself,  he  had  but  ^  diligently 
attained  to  all  things  from  the  beginning.'  Here  it  was  not  the 
original  statements,  but  his  edition  of  them,  which  needed  to  be  in- 
spired. 

23.  Hence  we  have  no  reason  to  be  surprised,  nor  is  it  against 
the  faith  to  hold,  that  a  canonical  book  may  be  composed,  not  only 
from,  but  even  of,  pre-existing  documents,  it  being  always  borne  in 
mind,  as  a  necessary  condition,  that  an  inspired  mind  has  exercised  a 
supreme  and  an  ultimate  judgment  on  the  work,  determining  what 
was  to  be  selected  and  embodied  in  it,  in  order  to  its  truth  in  all 
^  matters  of  faith  and  morals  pertaining  to  the  edification  of  Christian 
doctrine,'  and  its  unadulterated  truth. 

Thus  Moses  may  have  incorporated  in  his  manuscript  as  much 
firom  foreign  documents  as  is  conmionly  maintained  by  the  critical 
school ;  yet  the  existing  Pentateuch,  with  the  miracles  which  it  con- 
tains, may  still  (from  that  personal  inspiration  which  belongs  to  a 
prophet)  have  flowed  from  his  mind  and  hand  on  to  his  composition. 
He  new-made  and  authenticated  what  till  then  was  no  matter  of 
faith. 

.  This  being  considered,  it  follows  that  a  book  may  be,  and  maybe 
accepted  as,  inspired,  though  not  a  word  of  it  is  an  original  document. 
Such  is  almost  the  case  with  the  first  book  of  Esdras.  A  learned 
writer  in  a  publication  of  the  day  ^  says :  '  It  consists  of  the  contem- 
porary historical  journals,  kept  from  time  to  time  by  the  prophets  or 
other  authorised  persons,  who  were  eye-witnesses  for  the  most  part  of 
what  they  record,  and  whose  several  narratives  were  afterwards  strung 
together,  and  either  abridged^  or  added  to,  as  the  case  required,  by  a 
later  hand,  of  course  an  inspired  hand.' 

And  in  hike  manner  the  Chaldee  and  Grreek  portions  of  the  book 
of  Daniel,  even  though  not  written  by  Daniel,  may  be,  and  we  believe 
are,  written  by  penmen  inspired  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals; 
and  so  much,  and  nothing  beyond,  does  the  Church  ^  oblige '  us  to 
believe. 

24.  I  have  said  that  the  Chaldee,  as  well  as  the  Hebrew  portion 
of  Daniel,  requires,  in  order  to  its  inspiration,  not  that  it  should  be 
Daniel's  writing,  but  that  its  writer,  whoever  he  was,  should  be  in- 
spired. This  leads  me  to  the  question  whether  inspiration  requires 
and  impUes  that  the  book  inspired  should  in  its  form  and  matter  be 
homogeneous,  and  all  its  parts  belong  to  each  other.  Certainly  not. 
The  Book  of  Psalms  is  the  obvious  instance  destructive  of  any  such 
idea.     What  it  really  requires  is  an  inspired  Editor;^  that  is,  an 

*  %ui\\h*s  JHetionary. 

'  This  representation  must  not  be  conf osed  with  either  of  the  two  views  of 
canonicity  which  are  pronounced  insufficient  by  the  Vatican  Council — viz.  I,  that  in 
order  to  be  sacred  and  canonical,  it  is  enough  for  a  book  to  be  a  work  of  mere 
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inspired  mind,  authoritative  in  faith  and  morals,  from  whose  fingers 
the  sacred  text  passed.  I  believe  it  is  allowed  generally,  that  at  the 
date  of  the  captivity  and  under  the  persecution  of  Antiochus,  the 
books  of  Scripture  and  the  sacred  text  suffered  much  loss  and  injury. 
Originally  the  Psalms  seem  to  have  consisted  of  five  books ;  of  which, 
only  a  portion,  perhaps  the  first  and  second,  were  David's.  That 
arrangement  is  now  broken  up,  and  the  Goimcil  of  Trent  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  diflBculty  of  their  authorship,  thatj  in  its  formal 
decree  respecting  the  Canon,  instead  of  calling  the  collection  <  David's 
Psalms,'  as  was  usual,  they  called  it  the  '  Psalterium  Davidicum,' 
thereby  meaning  to  imply,  that,  although  canonical  and  inspired  and 
in  spiritual  fellowship  and  relationship  with  those  of  ^  the  choice 
Psalmist  of  Israel,'  the  whole  collection  is  not  therefore  necessarily 
the  writing  of  David. 

And  as  the  name  of  David,  though  not  really  applicable  to  every 
Psalm,  nevertheless  protected  and  sanctioned  them  all,  so  the  appen- 
dices which  conclude  the  book  of  Daniel,  Susanna  and  Bel,  though 
not  belonging  to  the  main  history,  come  under  the  shadow  of  that 
Divine  Presence,  which  primarily  rests  on  what  goes  before. 

And  so  again,  whether  or  not  the  last  verses  of  St.  Mark's,  and 
two  portions  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  belong  to  those  Evangelists  respec- 
tively, matters  not  as  regards  their  inspiration ;  for  the  Church  has 
recognised  them  as  portions  of  that  sacred  narrative  which  precedes 
or  embraces  them. 

Nor  does  it  matter,  whether  one  or  two  Isaiahs  wrote  the  book 
which  bears  that  Prophet's  name  ;  the  Church,  without  settling  this 
point,  pronounces  it  inspired  in  respect  of  faith  and  morals,  both 
Isaiahs  being  inspired ;  and,  if  this  be  assured  to  us,  all  other  ques- 
tions are  irrelevant  and  unnecessary. 

Nor  do  the  Councils  forbid  our  holding  that  there  are  interpola- 
tions or  additions  in  the  sacred  text,  say,  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Pentateuch,  provided  they  are  held  to  come  from  an  inspired  penman, 
such  as  Esdras,  and  ax^  thereby  authoritative  in  faith  and  morals. 

25.  From  what  has  been  last  said  it  follows,  that  the  titles  of  the 
Canonical  books,  and  their  ascription  to  definite  authors,  either  do 
not  come  under  their  inspiration,  or  need  not  be  accepted  literally. 

For  instance :  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  said  in  our  Bibles  to 
be  the  writing  of  St.  Paul,  and  so  virtually  it  is,  and  to  deny  that  it 
is  so  in  any  sense  might  be  temerarious ;  but  its  authorship  is  not  a 
matter  of  faith  as  its  inspiration  is,  but  an  acceptance  of  received 
opinion,  and  because  to  no  other  writer  can  it  be  so  well  assigned. 

Again,  the  89th  Psalm  has  for  its  title  ^  A  Prayer  of  Moses,'  yet 

human  industry,  provided  it  be  afterwards  approved  by  the  authority  of  the  Church; 
and  2,  that  it  is  enough  if  it  contains  revealed  teaching  without  error.  Neither  of 
these  views  supposes  the  presence  of  inspiration,  whether  in  the  writer  or  the  wdting ; 
what  is  contemplated  above  is  an  inspired  writer  in  the  exercise  of  his  inspiration, 
and  a  work  inspired  from  first  to  last  under  the  action  of  that  inspiration. 
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that  has  not  hindered  a  succession  of  Catholic  writers,  from  Athana- 
sios  to  Bellanninejfrom  denying  it  to  be  his. 

Again,  the  B(M>k  of  Wisdom  professes  (e.^.,  chs«  vii.  and  iz.)  to 
be  written  by  Solomon ;  yet  onr  Bibles  say,  ^  It  is  written  in  the 
person  of  Solomon,'  and  ^  it  is  uncertain  who  was  the  writer ; '  and 
St.  Augustine,  whose  authority  had  so  much  influence  in  the  settled 
ment  of  the  Canon,  speaking  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus,  says: 
'The  two  books  by  reason  of  a  certain  similarity  of  style  are 
usually  called  Solomon's,  though  the  more  learned  have  no  doubt 
they  do  not  belong  to  him.'  (Martin.  Pref.  to  Wisdom  and  Eocl. ; 
Aug.  0pp.  t.  iii.  p.  733.) 

If  these  instances  hold,  they  are  precedents  for  saying  that  it  is 
no  sin  against  the  faith  (for  of  such  I  have  all  along  been  speaking), 
nor  indeed,  if  done  conscientiously  and  on  reasonable  grounds,  any 
sin,  to  hold  that  Ecclesiastes  is  not  the  writing  of  Solomon,  in  spite 
of  its  opening  with  a  profession  of  being  his ;  and  that  first,  because 
that  profession  is  a  heading,  not  a  portion  of  the  book ;  secondly, 
"because,  even  though  it  be  part  of  the  book,  a  like  profession  is 
made  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  without  its  being  a  proof  that '  Vi^isdom  ^ 
is  Solomon's ;  and  thirdly,  because  such  a  profession*  may  well  be 
considered  a  prosopopoeia  not  so  difficult  to  understand  as  that  of 
the  Angel  Baphael,  when  he  called  himself  ^  the  Son  of  the  great 
Ananias.' 

On  this  subject  Melchior  Canus  says :  ^  It  does  not  much  matter 
to  the  Catholic  Faith,  that  a  book  was  written  by  this  or  that  writer, 
so  long  as  the  Spirit  of  Grod  is  believed  to  be  the  author  of  it ;  which 
Gregory  delivers  and  explains,  in  his  Preface  to  Job,  ^^  It  matters  not 
with  what  pen  the  King  has  written  his  letter,  if  it  be  true  that  He 
has  written  it." '  {Loc.  Th.  p.  44.) 

I  say  then  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  its  authorship  is  one  of 
those  questions  which  still  lie  in  the  hands  of  the  Church.  If  the 
Church  formally  declared  that  it  was  written  by  SolomoD,  I  consider 
that,  in  accordance  with  its  heading  (and,  as  implied  in  what  follows, 
as  in  ^  Wisdom,')  we  should  be  bound,  recollecting  that  she  has  the 
gift  of  judging  'de  vero  sensu  et  interpretatione  Scripturarum  Sacc- 
tarum,'  to  accept  such  a  decree  as  a  matter  of  faith ;  and  in  like 
manner,  in  spite  of  its  heading,  we  should  be  bound  to  accept  a 
contrary  decree,  if  made  to  the  effect  that  the  book  was  not  Solo- 
mon's. At  present  as  the  Church  (or  Pope)  has  not  pronounced  on 
one  side  or  on  the  other,  I  conceive  that,  till  a  decision  comes  from 
Borne,  either  opinion  is  open  to  the  Catholic  without  any  impeach- 
ment of  his  faith. 

26.  And  here  I  am  led  on  to  inquire  whether  obUer  dicta  are 
conceivable  in  an  inspired  document.  We  know  that  they  are  held 
to  exist  and  even  required  in  treating  of  the  dogmatic  utterances  of 
Popes,  but  are  they  compatible  with  inspiration?    The  common 
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opinion  ie  that  they  are  not.  Professor  Lamy  thus  writes  about 
them,  in  the  form  of  an  objection  :  ^  Many  minute  matters  occur  in 
ihe  sacred  writers  which  have  regard  only  to  human  feebleness  and 
the  natural  necessities  of  life,  and  by  no  means  require  inspiration, 
-since  they  can  otherwise  be  perfectly  well  known,  and  seem  scarcely 
worthy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  for  instance  what  is  said  of  the  dog  of 
Tobias,  St.  Paul's  penvlaj  and  the  salutations  at  the  end  of  the 
Epistles.'  ^either  he  nor  Fr.  Patrizi  allow  of  these  exceptions ;  but 
Fr.  Patrizi,  as  Lamy  quotes  him,  ^  damnare  non  audet  eos  qui  hsec 
tenerent,'  viz.,  exceptions,  and  he  himself,  by  keeping  silence,  seems 
-unable  to  condemn  them  either. 

By  cbUer  dicta  in  Scripture  I  also  mean  such  statements  as  we 
find  in  the  Book  of  Judith,  that  Nabuchodonosor  was  king  of  Nineve. 
Now  it  is  in  favour  of  there  being  such  unauthoritative  obUer  dicta^ 
that  unlike  those  which  occur  in  dogmatic  utterances  of  Popes  and 
Councils,  they  are,  in  Scripture,  not  doctrinal,  but  mere  unimportant 
statements  of  fact ;  whereas  those  of  Popes  and  Councils  may  relate 
to  faith  and  morals,  and  are  said  to  be  uttered  obiter,  because  they 
are  not  contained  within  the  scope  of  the  formal  definition,  and 
imply  no  intention  of  binding  the  consciences  of  the  faithful.  There 
does  not  then  seem  any  serious  difficulty  in  admitting  their  existence 
in  Scripture.  Let  it  be  observed,  its  miracles  are  doctrinal  fact«, 
and  in  no  sense  of  the  phrase  can  be  considered  obiter  dicta. 

27.  It  may  be  questioned,  too,  whether  the  absence  of  chrono- 
logical sequence  might  not  be  represented  as  an  infringement  of 
plenary  inspiration,  more  serious  tiian  the  obiter  dicta  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking.  Yet  St.  Matthew  is  admitted  by  approved 
conmientators  to  be  unsolicitous  as  to  order  of  time.  So  says  Fr. 
Patrizi  (J)e  Evang.  lib.  ii.  p.  1),  viz.,  'MatthsBum  de  observando 
temporis  ordine  minime  soUicitum  esse.'  He  gives  instances,  and 
then  repeats  <  Matthew  did  not  observe  order  of  time.'  If  such 
absence  of  order  is  compatible  with  inspiration  in  St.  Matthew,  as  it 
is,  it  might  be  consistent  with  inspiration  in  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, supposing  they  are  open  to  re-arrangement  in  chronology. 
Does  not  this  teach  us  to  fall  back  upon  the  decision  of  the  Councils 
that  ^  faith  and  morals  pertaining  to  the  edification  of  Christian  doc- 
trine '  are  the  scope,  the  true  scope,  of  inspiration  ?  And  is  not  the 
Holy  See  the  judge  given  us  for  determining  what  is  for  edification 
and  what  is  not  ? 

There  is  another  practical  exception  to  the  ideal  continuity  of 
Scripture  inspiration  in  mere  matters  of  fact,  and  that  is  the  multitude 
of  various  manuscript  readings  which  surround  the  sacred  text.  Un- 
less we  have  the  text  as  inspired  men  wrote  it,  we  have  not  the  divine 
gift  in  its  fulness,  and  as  far  as  we  have  no  certainty  which  out  of 
many  is  the  true  reading,  so  far,  wherever  the  sense  is  affected,  we 
are  in  the  same  difficulty  as  may  be  the  consequence  of  an  obiter 
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dictum^  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  danger,  even  cautious  theologians  do 
not  hesitate  to  apply  the  gratuitous  hypothesis  of  errors  in  transcrip- 
tion as  a  means  of  accoimtirig  for  such  statements  of  fact  as  they 
feel  to  need  an  explanation.  Thus  Fr«  Patrizi,  not  favouring  the 
order  of  our  Lord's  three  temptations  in  the  desert,  as  given  hy 
St.  Luke,  attributes  it  to  the  mistake  of  the  transcribers.  '  I  have 
no  doubt  at  all,'  he  says,  ^  that  it  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  Luke 
himself,  but  to  his  transcribers '  {ibid.  p.  5) ;  and  again,  he  says  that 
it  is  owing  *vitio  librariorum'  (p.  394).  If  I  recollect  rightly, 
Melchior  CSanus  has  recourse  to  the  ^  &ult  of  transcribers '  also.  In- 
deed it  is  commonly  urged  in  controversy  (vide  Lamy,  i.  p.  31). 

28.  I  do  not  here  go  on  to  treat  of  the  special  instance  urged 
against  us  by  M.  Kenan,  drawn  from  the  Book  of  Judith,  because 
I  have  wished  to  lay  down  principles,  and  next  because  his  charge 
can  neither  be  proved  nor  refuted  just  now,  while  the  strange  dis- 
coveries are  in  progress  about  Assyrian  and  Persian  history  by  means 
of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  When  the  need  comes,  the  Church, 
or  the  Holy  See,  will  interpret  the  sacred  book  for  us. 

I  conclude  by  reminding  the  reader  that  in  these  remarks  I  have 
been  concerned  only  with  the"  question — ^what  have  Catholics  to  hold 
and  profess  de  fide  about  Scripture  ?  that  is,  what  it  is  the  Church 
< insists'  on  their  holding;  and  next,  by  unreservedly  submitting 
what  I  have  written  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See,  being  more 
desirous  that  the  question  should  be  satisfactorily  answered,  than 
that  my  own  answer  should  prove  to  be  in  every  respect  the  right 
one. 

John  H.  Cardinal  Newman. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

I. 

ITS   REFORM. 

Mt  object  in  this  paper  is  to  suggest  certain  alterations  and  modifi 
cations  in  the  constitution  of  the  Upper  House,  with  a  view  to 
maintaining  and  enhancing  the  social  influence  and  value  of  the 
Peerage  as  a  class,  and  to  enabling  the  peers  in  their  legislative 
capacity  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  Second  Chamber  more  bene- 
ficially to  the  State,  with  more  dignity  ai^d  self-respect,  and  in  a 
manner  more  consonant  jit  once  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  age 
and  with  the  original  objects  of  the  institution. 
)^\  1^  Whether  the  estabUshmj^nt  of  an  aristocratic  class  is  advantageous 
or  detrimental  to  a  nation  t^a  matter  abbut  which  various  opinions 
have  been  held,  fl^m  the  days  of  Aristotle  to  our  time*  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say  that  formerly  I  inclined  to  the  belief  that  it  is 
not  beneficial ;  but  larger  experience,  gained  especially  in  frequent 
visits  to  the  United  States,  has  led  me  to  modify  my  views* 
An  aristocratic  class  of  some  kind,  defined  or  undefined  by  law, 
exists  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  all  organised  societies ;  and  experience 
shows  that  aristocracy  of  rank,  limited  and  prescribed  by  law  and 
usage,  is  preferable  to  a  plutocracy  influencing  social  and  political 
affairs  by  extra-legal  methods.  It  cannot  but  be  advantageous 
to  a  nation  that  great  devotion  to  the  State,  distinguished  services 
by  sea  and  land,  eminence  arrived  at  in  the  various  arts,  sciences,  and 
pursuits  in  which  men  engage,  should  be  rewarded*  It  is  well  that 
men  should  have  a  definite  goal  for  their  ambition,  and  that  the  self- 
sacrifice  and  devotion  of  citizens  to  their  country  should  be  publicly 
and  formally  recognised*  'Westminster  Abbey  or  a  peerage,'  the 
words  of  England's  greatest  admiral,  sum  up  the  value  of  the  peerage 
from  that  point  of  view*  Merging  as  it  does  gradually  into  the 
commonalty,  absorbing  into  itself  members  of  all  other  classes  who 
have  risen  to  fame,  possessing  few  special  and  personal  privileges,  the 
peerage  as  a  qlass  excites  less  jealousy  and  exercises  more  influence 
in  the  United  Kingdom  than  does  any  similar  class  in  any  other  nation. 
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The  inflaence  is  also  of  a  more  salutary  character.  The  question  of 
the  relative  merits  and  demerits  of  an  aristocratic  dass  is,  however, 
much  too  lai^  to  be  even  touched  upon  here.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  article  I  shall  assiune  the  existence  of  an  arietocratio  class  to  be 
beneficiaL 

But  the  potential  value  of  the  peerage  as  a  re¥mrd  for  merit  is 
limited  by  the  &ct  that  legislative  functions  are  inseparable  from 
it.  It  does  not  follow  that  a  man  is  fit  to  make  laws  for  his 
^country  because  he  has  fought  her  battles  or  obtained  prominence  in 
art)  science,  literature,  or  kindred  pursuits,  or  even  because  he  has 
devoted  his  life  to  the  State  and  achieved  distinction  in  the  Civil 
Service.  The  Grown  would  no  doubt  exercise  its  right  to  recognise 
^reat  personal  merit  by  the  gift  of  a  peerage  more  largely  if  the  legis- 
lative character  of  the  peerage  had  not  in  every  case  to  be  considered. 
To  make  a  peerage  socially  valuable  amongst  us,  it  must  contain  and 
be  mainly  based  upon  the  hereditary  principle,  for  the  desire  to 
found  a  fionily  and  perpetuate  title  and  honours,  and  the  ambition  so 
to  live  as  not  to  disgnuse  an  honourable  name,  are  among  the  strongest 
instincts  of  the  English  race.  But  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  peerage  in  its  legislative  capacity,  an  obvious  and  taking  argu- 
ment against  the  principle  is  drawn  from  the  bet  that  of  necessity 
«ome  peers  will  be  found  in  each  generation  either  indisposed  or 
badly  qualified  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  legislator.  However,  discus- 
-sion  on  that  point  would  be  out  of  place  now ;  for  my  present  purposes 
I  assume  that  the  hereditary  principle  is  to  be  maintained,  and  I 
<oonfine  myself  to  seeking  how  it  may  best  be  harmonised  with  a 
judicious  development  of  the  elective  principle. 

It  requires  something  more  than  the  hereditary  principle  to  make  a 
peerage  valuable.  As  the  highest  honour  at  the  disposition  of  the 
Orown,  a  mere  empty  title,  even  with  the  right  of  transmission  to  one's 
heirs,  will  not  suffice  for  the  ultimate  goal  of  ambition.  Some  great 
privilege  and  positive  function  must  be  attached  to  the  peerage.  It 
possesses  the  greatest  of  all  privileges  in  the  right  of  peers  to  assist  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation.  This  right,  I  assume,  must  be  maintained. 
To  discuss  as  a  vexed  question  the  value  of  a  Second  Chamber  in  Parlia- 
mentary government  would  carry  me  too  br  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
article.  I  base  my  remarks  on  the  assumption  tibat  such  a  Chamber  is 
necessary.  I  believe  that  a  vigorous  and  authoritative  Second  Chamber 
is  essential  to  good  government,  essential  both  to  wise  and  continuous 
progress  in  home  affairs,  and  to  the  efficient  management  of  the 
external  affairs  of  a  country  like  Great  Britain,  having  great  and 
complicated  interests  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  I  believe  a 
Second  Chamber  is  a  necessary  feature  of  democratic  government,  or^ 
at  any  rate,  of  such  a  form  of  democratic  government  as  that  which 
obtains,  and  is  likely  to  obtain,  among  us.  It  is  argaed  that,  under 
a  representative  system  of  government,  a  Second  Chamber  is  an 
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anomaly,  and  not  only  unnecessary  but  mischievous,  provided  that  all 
shades  of  opinion  are  fidrly  repres^ited  in  the  single  Chamber.    That 
is  as  may  be.     It  is  the   view  of  the   old-fashioned  independent 
English  Radical,  and  it  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Minorities,  how- 
ever, are  not  fairly  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  we 
have  to  deal  with  things  as  they  are.     The  t-endency  is  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.     The  aim  of  modem,  foreign-grown,  machine-made 
Radicalism  is  to  practically  disfranchise  the  people  altogether ;  to- 
persuade  them  to  delegate  their  authority  to  Standing  Committees, 
whose  duty  merely  is  to  obey  the  will  of  the  individual  party  chief 
who  *  runs  the  machine.'    Minorities  are  to  be  ignored.     A  majority, 
however  small,  secured  by  no  matter  what  mechanical  means,  is  to^ 
conduct  all  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  without  check,  and  without 
consideration  for  the  opinions  of  a  minority,  however  large.    The- 
only  duty  and  privilege  of  a  minority  under  this  theory  is  to  turn 
itself  into  a  majority  as  quickly  as  it  can.     Under  such  a  state  of 
things  stability  in  legislation  and  continuity  of  policy  would  be  im- 
possible.    Grovemment  at  home  would  consist  of  a  series  of  violent 
actions  and  reactions ;  all  trade,  industry,  and  commerce  would  bfr 
harassed,  and  great  detriment  would  ensue  to  the  State.    The  diffi- 
culty of  maintaining  friendly  relations  with  foreign  Powers  would 
be  immeasurably  increased ;  sudden  and  frequent  changes  of  policy 
would  lead  to  complications  resulting  in  war ;  the  position  of  our 
colonies,  tied  to  such  an  unstable,  unreliable  guide,  would  become 
intolerable,  and  the  permanence  of  our  relationship  to  our  Colonial 
Empire,  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  our  existence  as  a  first-rate 
trading  nation,  would  be  seriously  imperilled.     Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  believe  that  the  more  democratic  the  form  of  government 
is,  the  more  necessary  must  a  Second  Chamber  become,  and  the  more 
advisable  is  it  that  such  a  Chamber  should  be  strong.     The  Upper 
House  of  the  British  Parliament  should  be  composed  of  men  whose 
debates  and  decisions  would  carry  great  weight  in  the  country.    It 
should  not  be  a  numerous  body,  for  discussion  is  better  carried  on,, 
and  business  details  are  more  fairly  considered,  in  a  small  assembly. 
Colonial  interests,  as  intimately  bound  up  with  Imperial  interests, 
should  also  be  represented  in  it.     How  are  all  these  desiderata  to  be 
best  secured?      Assuming  the  hereditary  principle  to  be  of  the 
essence  of  the  peerage,  I  should  still  allow  persons  selected  for  it 
the  option  of  accepting  the  honour  for  their  own  lives  only,  and  I 
would  affirm  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  create  life-peerages.     While 
leaving  all  peers  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  Upper  House  as  a  legisla- 
tive l»dy,  I  would  reconstitute  that  House  on  the  elective  principle* 
In  other  words,  let  it  be  made  a  senate  composed   of  a   limited 
number  of  peers  selected  from  the  whole  body  of  the  peerage,  the 
self-governing  colonies  being  represented  by  peers  elected  by  those 
colonies  to  represent  them. 
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I  make  no  excuse  for  bringing  this  question  of  the  House  of  Lords 
before  the  public,  for  it  is  one  of  vast  importance,  not  only  to  ourselves 
but  to  the  whole  civilised  world,  and  especially  to  men  of  our  race 
beyond  the  seas.  The  opinion  of  England,  the  mother  of  Parliaments, 
on  the  relative  merits  of  a  single  or  of  a  double  Chamber  system,  and 
of  the  functions,  constitution,  and  powers  of  a  Second  Chamber,  cannot 
fidi  to  be  interesting  to  European  nations,  and  more  than  interesting 
to  our  colonies  and  to  the  great  Bepublic  of  the  West.  Believing  as 
I  do  in  the  necessity  of  a  strong  Second  Chamber  under  a  parliamentary 
and  democratic  form  of  government,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  fitness 
of  the  House  of  Lords  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  Second  Chamber 
is  a  question  second  to  none  in  national  importance. 

Beform,  if  possible,  should  be  evolved  from  within  our  existing 
system,  and  not  forced  upon  it  from  without.  Unfortunately  this 
question  does  not  commend  itself  especially  to  any  political  party. 
Conservatives  are  foolishly  afraid  of  change,  and  Radicals  who  aim  at 
a  single  Chamber  naturally  object  to  any  reformation  of  a  salutary 
character.  They  prefer  the  House  of  Lords  as  it  is ;  that  is  to  say,  as 
weak  and  as  open  to  attack  as  possible. 

Ladependently  of  the  respect  which  is  entertained  for  the  House 
of  Lords  throughout  the  country,  a  fi&ctor  in  politics  which  is  probably 
underrated  by  many  who  discuss  the  subject,  its  chief  safety  lies  in 
the  fact  that  Radicals  are  divided  in  opinion  on  the  point.  Some 
Radicals  hold  that  a  Second  Chamber  is  unnecessary  and  mischievous, 
provided  that  due  representation  is  given  to  minorities  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Others  object  to  a  Second  Chamber  under  any 
circumstances,  but  deprecate  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  ground  that  as  many  of  its  members  would  find  seats  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  assembly  would  in  consequence  be  completely 
swamped  by  the  Conservative  element.  This  is  a  most  ignoble  ob- 
jection. Those  who  entertain  it  fear  to  abolish  the  House  of  Lords 
lest  the  result  should  be  inimical  to  their  views.  They  dislike  a 
Second  Chamber  because  it  checks  and  regulates  the  formulation 
of  their  opinions  in  Acts  of  Parliament.  Their  object,  therefore, 
IB  to  maintain  the  House  of  Lords,  but  to  make  it  as  impotent  as 
they  possibly  can. 

It  is  on  this  ground  they  should  be  fought.  If  a  Second  Chamber 
is  desirable,  it  should  be  strong.  If  it  is  unnecessary  or  injurious,  it 
should  be  swept  away.  The  House  of  Lords,  if  imperfect,  ought  either 
to  be  strengthened  or  abolished.  There  is  a  strange  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  Conservatives  to  touch  the  venerable  fabric  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  They  forget  that  no  assembly  has  ever  gone  through  so  many 
changes  or  has  been  so  much  benefited  by  them.  It  is  the  most  ancient 
institution  in  the  land.  Developing  gradually  from  the  great  Council  , 
of  Freeholders  of  former  days,  it  has,  by  constantly  changing  to  suit  | 
changing  circumstances,  braved  all  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  and  be-  ' 
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(  come  what  it  now  is,  an  essential  and  useful  portion  of  the  Constitu- 

^  tion.    It  can  maintain  its  usefulness  and  its  existence  only  by  the 

]  same  process  of  reasonable  and  timely  change. 

I  The  objections  to  reform  appear  to  group  themselves  under  two 
heads.  Some  imagine  that  the  &bric  is  so  shaky  that  the  slightest 
touch  will  precipitate  its  fidl.  Others  hold  that  we  have  the  best 
possible  Second  Chamber  in  the  existing  House  of  Lords.  The  first 
argument  is  a  most  foolish  one.  The  House  of  Lords  is  by  no  means 
in  so  decrepid  and  moribund  a  condition.  It  has  plenty  of  vitality, 
it  does  good  work  in  a  business-like  way,  and,  in  spite  of  what  Radicals 
may  say,  its  decisions  are  still  looked  upon  with  much  respect;  but  it 
is  undoubtedly  weakening,  and  this  is  due  to  disadvantages  which  can 
be  removed.  If  it  is  so  shaky  as  to  be  incapable  of  reform,  the 
sooner  it  falls  the  better.  If  your  house  is  so  unsafe  as  not  to  bear 
the  smallest  repairs,  why  it  is  better  to  pull  it  down  and  make  what 
use  you  can  of  the  materiaLs,  than  to  suffer  it  to  &11  about  your  ears 
unexpectedly,  in  some  sudden'gust,  without  giving  time  to  the  inmates 
and  neighbours  to  cry  ^  Stand  from  imder ! '  The  House  of  Lords 
works  fiedrly  well,  too  well  for  the  Radicals,  though  not  well  enough 
for  the  country.  It  is  better  to  meet  the  Radical  one-Chamber  men  now 
on  the  issue  of  improving  and  strengthening  the  House  than  on  the 
question  of  its  total  abolition  at  some  time  of  great  popular  excitement. 
As  to  the  House  of  Lords  being  the  best  possible  Second  Chamber^ 
that  is  a  proposition  hard  to  prove.  It  certainly  is  difficult  to  see 
how  a  better  Chamber  could  be  formed  in  the  place  of  the  House  of 
Lords  if  that  institution  were  abolished,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
existing  House  cannot  be  greatly  improved.  It  is  not  my  business 
to  enter  upon  a  defence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  or  to  vindicate  its 
action  from  the  charges  of  selfishness  and  devotion  to  class  interests. 
Its  merits  do  not  concern  me  now.  It  is  of  its  demerits  I  wish  to 
fipeak,  and  I  shall  content  myself  with  commenting  on  those  weak 
points  which  appear  to  be  capable  of  improvement. 

I  am  considering  the  peerage  now  as  a  legislative  assembly,  as 
constituting  the  Second  Chamber  in  our  parliamentary  system,  and 
as  a  necessary  portion  of  the  Constitution.  The  functions  of  a  Second 
Chamber  are  to  insist  upon  the  due  consideration  of  weighty  matters  ; 
to  prevent  violent  organic  changes  in  obedience  to  sudden  manifesta- 
tions of  popular  feeling  which  are  liable  to  be  as  suddenly  reversed ; 
to  so  check  and  balance  the  expression  of  opinion  in  the  other  House 
as  to  insure  stability  in  legislation  and  "continuous  progress;  to 
address  itself  to  the  consideratii^n  of  grave  matters  of  foreign  and 
colonial  policy  ;  and  to  carefully  and  impartially  examine  the  details 
of  Bills.  To  enable  it  to  perform  these  duties  well,  it  must  be  composed 
of  men  possessed  of  aptitude  for  business  detaiW  of  men  of  adminis- 
trative experience  in  the  colonies  and  dependencies,  of  men  represent- 
ing various  interests  at  home,  of  men  representing  colonial  iaterest^i. 
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of  men  understanding  the  resoiuroes  of  the  Empire  by  sea  and  land^  \ 
and  of  men  of  such  proved  general  experience  and  capacity  that  their 
opinions  must  conmiand  respect. 

The  chief,  the  most  glaring,  and  most  obvious  evil  in  the  House  of 
Lords  as  at  present  constituted  consists  in  the  fact  that  questions  of 
vast  importance  are  frequently  decided  by  majorities  composed  of  men 
who  take  little  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  who  rarely  attend  the 
House ;  of  men,  in  hctj  who  have  not  time,  health,  or  inclination  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  public  service,  and  who  would  never  dream  of 
seeking  a  seat  in  Parliament,  but  who  exercise  the  privil^;e  of 
their  birthright  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  a  political  chief. 
Even  granting,  for  the  sake  of  aigument,  that  decisions  so  arrived  at 
are  just,  it  is  evident  they  must  lack  the  weight,  authority,  and 
convincing  power  over  popular  opinion  which  they  would  possess  if 
given  by  men  of  tried  experience  and  proved  capacity,  or  by  men 
who  had  evinced  an  ambition  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  requirements  of  the  nation  and  the  relative  merits  of  political 
and  social  questions. 

Secondly,  the  permanent  predominance  of  one  political  party  in  the 
Upper  House  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing,  for  there  is  always  some 
danger  that  a  party  which  is  in  a  majority  in  the  Upper  House,  and  in 
a  minority  in  the  House  of  Conmions,  might  use  its  power  in  the  Lords 
for  party  purposes  and  for  mere  obstruction.  It  is  true  that  the  House 
has  not  condescended  to  allow  itself  to  be  applied  to  such  base  uses ; 
and  well  it  is  for  it  that  it  has  not  done  so.  But  the  possibility  of 
such  obstruction  for  party  purposes  is  an  evil  which,  if  it  cannot  be 
obliterated  altogether,  can  at  least  be  lessened  by  the  elevation  to  the 
peerage  of  eminent  men  of  independent  views  and  free  from  party  ties. 

Again,  there  is  no  way  in  which  a  peer  can  now  be  relieved  of 
his  legislative  duties.  He  cannot  abdicate,  neither  can  he  be  deposed. 
If  the  House  finds  itself  in  a  conflict  with  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
tied  to  a  decision  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people,  as  expressed  in 
a  general  election,  the  individual  members  of  the  House  must  either 
maintain  their  conscientious  views  at  all  hazards,  or  reverse  their 
former  votes,  or  partially,  and  very  partially,  relieve  themselves  of 
responsibility  by  abstaining  from  voting  altogether.  For  a  man  to 
change  his  views,  and  acquiesce  to-^iay  in  what  he  objected  to  yester- 
day, is  justifiable  if  the  conversion  be  honest ;  and  to  abstain  from 
expressing  any  opinion  at  all  on  a  qjuestion  is  unobjectionable,  for  it 
is  not  given  to  every  man  to  have  definitely  formed  ideas  on  every 
matter  under  the  sun.  It  is  also  perfectly  natural  and  right  that  a 
man  should  be  at  liberty  to^fuse  to  occupy  a  position  that  entails  on 
him  a  great  responsibility.  But  it  is  not  just  that  great  responsibility^ 
which  he  has  not  fitted  himself  to  discharge,  and  which  he  is  not 
anxious  to  assume,  should  be  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  any  man, 
and  that  he  should  find  himself,  without  possibility  of  escape,  in  the 
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dilemma  of  having  either  to  vote  contrary  to  his  deliberately  formed 
convictions,  or  to  invite  a  serious  quarrel  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  Legislature,  reduce  Parliamentary  government  to  a  deadlock,  and 
bring  about  grave  dangers  to  the  Constitution.  Every  legislator  in 
either  House  should  have  the  power  of  resigning  his  position,  and  the 
privil^e  of  submitting  his  actions  to  the  endorsement  of  some  body 
of  his  countrymen. 

Our  Empire  is  the  largest  and  the  most  sensitive  the  world  has 
ever  seen*     So  diversified  are  our  interests,  that  they  are  constantly 
in  danger  of  clashing  with  each  other,  or  of  coming  into  collision 
with  those  of  some  other  Power.     Our  colonies  and  settlements  are 
necessary  to  us.    We  have  to  rely  more  and  more  upon  them  as 
markets.     We  have  to  thank  them  also  for  our  control  of  the  seas 
and  for  the  advantages  we   possess  over  all  the  other  European 
Powers  put  together  in  dealing  with  foreign  nations  and  trading  in 
neutral  markets.    Our  existence  as  a  great  trading  nation  and  a  first- 
rate  Power  depends  upon  them.     Their  prosperity,  in  turn,  as  grow- 
ing States,  depends  upon  the  mother-country.     But,  if  they  derive 
inestimable  blessings  firom  their  connection  with  us,  they  suffer  also 
from  every  danger  that  affects  us.    If  we  receive  incalculable  benefits 
from  them,  so  also  do  we  incur  risk  and  responsibility  from  every 
difficulty  or  danger  that  menaces  them.     The  Queen's  dominions, 
though  scattered  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  are  yet  so 
closely  connected  by  natural  ties  and  responsibilities,  that  no  one 
portion  can  be  affected  without  a  corresponding  effect  being  produced 
throughout  the  Empire.     Yet  there  is  scarcely  an  echo  of  colonial 
opinion  heard  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.     This  is  not  as  it  should 
be.    The  great  colonies  should  be  represented ;  and  for  many  and 
obvious  reasons  the  Upper  House  is  the  body  in  which  their  voices 
should  be  heard. 

All  the  evils  and  defects  inherent  in  the  present  Second  Chamber 
could  be  remedied,  or  at  least  diminished,  by  allowing  the  creation 
of  life  peerages,  by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  legislating  peers, 
by  the  creation  of  colonial  peers  representing  the  colonies  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  and  by  recognising  a  distinction  between  the 
peerage  as  a  class  and  the  peerage  as  a.4egislative  assembly,  between 
a  peerage  as  a  distinction  and  reward  for  merit,  and  a  peerage  as 
conferring  of  necessity  the  right  to  legislate.  The  elective  principle, 
as  it  now  exists  in  the  case  of  representative  peers  for  Scotland  and 

\  Ireland,  should  be  extended  to  the  whole  body. '  The  Crown  should  be 
empowerexPto  create  life  peerages ;  the  Crown  should  be  authorised 
to  create  a  certain  number  *t)f  life  or  of  hereditary  peers  for  each 
oology  which  enjoys  legislative  independency  selecting  ^hosb*^[>eers 
from  men  recommended  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  colony. 

I  For  legislative  purposes  the  existing  peerage  is  too  numerous. 

Numbers  do  not  insure  efficiency.     It  may  be  true  that  ^  in  a  multi* 
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tude  of  councillors  there  is  wisdom ; '  but  if  so,  the  wisdom  frequently 
remains  concealed  in  them,  and  does  not  come  to  the  surface  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country.  The  strongest,  most  e£5cient,  and  most  capable 
legislative  assembly  in  the  world  is  to  be  found  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  which  consists  of  seventy-six  members  only.  Our  Upper 
House  should  not  consist  of  more  than  about  one  hundred  members.     V 

What  would  be  the  practical  working  of  these  reforms  ?    The 
first  great  diflSculty  arises  as  to  the  constitution  of  an  electoral 
body.     On  this  point  the  example  of  other  nations  affords  us  no 
assistaiice  whatever,  for  there  is  nothing  analogous  in  our  circum- 
stances to  those  affecting  any  other  European  Power.    The  iUustran 
ti<m  afforded  by  our  colonies  cannot  be  made  to  apply  to  us ;  neither 
-can  that  of  the  United  States,  where  the  Senate  represents  the  rights 
of  tlie  several  sovereign  independent  States.     We  have  not  even 
among  us  any  system  of  county  government  that  could  be  used  as  a 
bads  for  the  election  of  members  to  the  Upper  House  as  representing 
the  territorial  divisions  of  the  country.     If  our  system  comprised 
Ismail  local  parliaments,  they  would  probably  form  the  best  electorate 
for  the  Second  Chamber ;  but  such  institutions  do  not  exist,  and  it  is 
useless  considering  what  might  be.    If  the  Upper  House  desired  to 
return  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  earliest  traditions  of  our  history,  it 
should  be  elected  by  the  freeholders  of  the  country;  but  such  a 
system  is,  for  many  reasons,  inapplicable  at  the  present  day,  and 
it  would  give  an  undue  importance  to  freeholders,  who  are  already 
fiiUy  represented  in  the  House  of  Conunons*     If  the  members  of  the 
Up])er  House  are  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  there  can  be  no  logical 
reason  for  insisting  upon  a  higher  franchise  than  that  which  entitles 
a  man  to  vote  for  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  though 
^absolute  uniformity  of  opinion  between  the  two  Houses  could  be 
avoided  by  electing  the  Upper  House  for  a  fixed  period  of,  say,  ten 
years,  yet  the  idea  of  basing  both  Houses  on  one  and  the  same 
•constituency  is  open  to  vast  objections,  and  would  be  a  complete 
departure  from  the  system  embodied  in  the  Constitution.   The  Upper 
House  might  be  elected  by  the  House  of  Commons ;  such  a  plan 
might  perhaps  work  well,  jH'ovided  that  the  Upper  Hoxise  were  elected 
for  a  fixed  period,  and  divided,  like  the  United  States  Senate,  into 
^slasses,  vacating  their  seats  by  rotation.    Although  it  is  possible  that, 
if  every  new  House  of  Commons  elected  a  new  House  of  Lords  by 
ballot,  some  curious  differences  in  expressed  opinion  would  be  mani- 
fested, yet  it  is  obvious  that,  if  members  of  the  Lower  House  voted 
according  to  the  principles  they  profess,  parties  would  be  alvrays 
equally  represented  in  both  Houses,  and  that  would  be  absurd.     If 
the  House  of  Lords  were  elected  for  a  fixed  term,  any  lai^e  shifting 
•of  the  balance  of  parties  could  result  only  from  the  long  continuance 
in  office  of  one  party ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Upper  House 
would  adapt  itself  as  easily  as  it  now  does  to  well-matured  changes  of 
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public  opinion.  Owing  to  this  and  many  other  objections,  electioib 
of  the  peers  by  the  House  of  Commons  does  not  especially  recom- 
mend itself. 

Whenever  it  is  found  that,  owing  to  altered  circumstances,  aa 

existing  institution  fails  to  satisfy  the  duties  it  is  intended  to  fulfil,. 

it  may  be  dealt  with  either  by  revolution  or  by  reform.     Sevolution 

implies  destruction  and  re-creation ;  reform  means  adaptation  and 

development.    My  object  is  to  proceed  by  the  latter  method ;  and  I 

am  therefore  anxious,  in  dealing  with  the  House  of  Lords,  to  depart 

as  little  as  possible  from  constitutional  law  and  usage,  and  to  respect 

as  much  as  possible  all  existing  rights  and  privileges  compatible  with 

I  the  general  good.     I  suggest  that  the  legislative  House  of  Peers 

\  should  be  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  the  peers,  and  I  believe  that 

\  by  this  means  the  most  serious  practical  difficulties  which  at  present 

\ oppress  the  House  could  be  lessened  or  done  away  with. 

There  is  nothing  unconstitutional  in  the  main  points  of  my  pro- 
position— namely,  the  creation  of  life-peerages  and  the  selection  of  a 
certain  number  of  peers  to  form  a  legislative  Chamber.     It  is  incon- 
testable, I  believe,  that  the  Crown  has  the  power  to  create  any 
number  of  peers  and  to  confer  on  them  any  kind  of  peerage.    That 
the  Crown  has  exercised  its  right  to  create  peers  for  life  is  certain.. 
The  creation  of  life-peerages  is  not  an  unconstitutional  innovation. 
But  the  creation  of  a  peerage  by  patent  does  not  carry  with  it  the 
right  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Peers.     That  privilege  is  con- 
ferred by  the  writ  of  summons  to  Parliament.    A  writ  of  sununons 
may  be  granted  or  withheld  at  the  option  of  the  Crown,  but  for  cen- 
turies the  Crown  has  allowed  its  powers  in  this  respect  to  be  exercised 
by  the  House  of  Peers.     What  I  propose  is,  that  this  right  of  issuing 
a  writ  of  summons,  inherent  in  the  Crown,  shall  be  delegated  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  peerage,  and  that  the  power  of  the  peerage  to 
summon  all  the  peers  should  be  limited  to  the  right  of  smnmoning  a 
certain  number  from  among  them.     I  desire  to  distinguish  in  effect 
between  the  peerage  as  a  body  and  the  peerage  as  a  legislative 
assembly,  and  to  separate  more  clearly  a  peerage  as  a  personal  dignity 
from  a  peerage  as  a  functional  appointment,  imposing  the  duty  to  sit 
and  vote  in  Parliament.    Whether  this  proposal  be  wise  or  foolish,  it 
cannot,  at  any  rate,  be  said  to  be  unconstitutional.    Moreover,  the 
practice  I  suggest  already  obtains  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
peerages.     There  is  nothing  anomalous  in  extending  the  principle  of 
this  practice  to  all  peerages. 

The  Upper  House  should  be  elected  for  a  term  of,  say,  nine  years,, 
so  as  to  overlap  the  Parliamentary  term  of  life  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  but  in  order  that  changes  may  be  continuous,  though  gradual, 
it  should  be  divided  into  three  classes,  each  class  going  out  in  rota- 
tion. The  first  act  of  the  House,  on  meeting  after  the  first  election^ 
would  be  to  divide  itself  by  ballot  into  three  classes.     The  pe«:8  com- 
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podng  the  first  class  would  vacate  their  seats  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  and  their  places  would  be  filled  by  members  sitting  for  nine 
years ;  the  second  class  would  go  out  at  the  end  of  six  years,  and  their 
places  would  be  filled  by  members  sitting  for  nine  years ;  and  the 
third  class  would  go  out  at  the  end  of  nine  years,  and  their  places 
would  be  filled  by  members  sitting  for  a  similar  term.  By  this  means 
one-third  of  the  House  might  be  renewed  every  three  years.  The 
House  would  not  be  subjected,  as  a  whole,  to  any  sudden  flaw  of 
popular  passion,  but  would  be  constantly  sensitive  to  changes  of 
national  opinion. 

If  the  Second  Chamber  is  to  be  elected  by  the  peerage,  it  is  | 
obvious  that  election  by  the  ordinary  method  would  result  in  the 
return  of  members  of  one  political  party  only,  and  the  House  would 
be  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  mere  party  organ.  The  evils  of  the- 
present  system  of  voting  are  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact  that  no 
Scotch  or  Irish  Liberal  peer  has  ever  been  elected  to  sit  in  the  House. 
It  is  essential  that  all  opinions  shoidd  be  represented.  In  a  new 
House,  consisting  of  a  limited  number  of  peers,  the  political  views. 
entertained  by  the  present  House,  comprising  all  the  peers,  must  find 
proportional  expression.  Three  methods  present  themselves  whereby 
this  necessary  object  can  be  gained.  First,  the  House  might  be 
divided  into  three  political  parties — Conservatives,  Liberals,  and 
Independents.  Previous  to  the  first  election  the  political  opinions  of 
the  House  would  be  ascertained.  Every  peer  would  be  requested  ta 
state  in  writing  whether  he  intended  to  vote  for  a  Conservative,  a 
Liberal,  or  an  Independent  candidate.  The  relative  numbers  of  each 
party  having  been  thus  ascertained,  a  proportional  number  of  seats^  . 
would  be  allotted  to  each  party  in  the  new  House.  Thus,  supposing  — ' 
the  present  House  to  consist  of  298  Conservatives,  154  Liberals,  and 
14  Independents.  In  a  new  legislative  House  of  say,  for  instance, 
90  members,  the  three  parties,  fractions  being  disregarded,  would  be 
represented  by  55  Conservatives,  32  Liberals,  and  3  Independents. 
Every  peer  would  vote  for  90  candidates,  and  out  of  the  total  number 
of  votes  cast  the  55  Conservatives  having  the  highest  number  of 
votes,  the  32  Liberals  having  the  highest  number  of  votes,  and  the  3- 
Independents  having  the  highest  number  of  votes  would  be  elected 
to  the  Upper  House.  At  the  end  of  three  years  thirty  members  would 
vacate  their  seats.  The  number  of  members  which  each  party  was- 
entitled  to  would  be  again  ascertained,  and  the  election  of  the  new 
members  would  be  conducted  by  the  method  already  described.  A  &ir 
representation  of  minorities  would  thus  be  secured. 

Or,  to  try  another  scheme.  The  peerage  numbers,  we  will  say,. 
506  members.  For  the  sake  of  argument  let  it  be  supposed  that 
the  new  Upper  Hduse  is  to  consist  of  84  members,  being  as  nearly 
as  possible  one-sixth  of  the  whole.  'Six  votes,  disregarding  frac- 
tions, would,  therefore,  be  necessary  for  the  election  of  one  repre- 
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-sentative  peer.  Each  peer  would  be  furoished  with  a  Yoting-paper, 
which  be  would  fill  in  with  the  name  of  the  peer  he  desired  to 
return  written  first  on  the  list,  and  then  with  the  names  of  any 
num>>er  of  peers  he  chose  to  put  down  in  consecutive  order,  ac- 
<^rding  to  preference.  All  peers  having  the  requisite  number  of 
votes  would  be  returned.  In  the  event  of  any  peer  having  more 
than  the  requisite  number  of  votes,  the  excess  would  be  used  to  com- 
plete the  requisite  number  in  the  case  of  those  not  having  sufficient 
votes.  If,  for  instance,  peer  A.  had  ten  instead  of  six  votes,  four  of 
those  would  be  available  for  other  peers.  Each  vote  would  be  trans* 
ferred  to  the  second  name  upon  each  of  the  four  voting-papers  not 
used  in  the  election  of  A.  Such  as  were  not  required  for  the  second 
name  would  be  handed  over  to  the  third,  and  so  on  imtil  eighty-four 
peers  had  received  six  votes  each.  This  process  would  be  repeated 
^t  the  election  held  every  third  year,  on  the  occasion  of  one-third  of 
the  representatives  vacating  their  seats,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
quota  or  number  of  votes  necessary  to  return  a  peer  would  be  arrived 
At  by  dividing  the  then  total  number  of  the  peerage  by  one*-third  of 
the  number  of  representatives  sitting  in  the  House,  that  is,  by  twenty- 
eight.  This  is  the  principle  embodied  in  Mr.  Hare's  suggestions  for 
the  election  of  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Though  imprac- 
ticable if  applied  to  the  3,149^695  electors  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
it  would  work  well  enough  in  the  case  of  an  electoral  body  consisting 
of  506  members  of  the  peerage.  It  would  insure  a  perfect  represen- 
tation of  all  shades  of  political  opinion, 
r^  The  third  plan  that  recommends  itself  is  founded  on  the  suggest 

tions  of  Mr.  Mill.  The  Upper  House  should  consist  of,  say,  one-«ixth 
of  the  total  number  of  the  peerage,  or,  in  round  numbers,  of  eighty- 
four  members.  Each  peer  would  have  one  vote,  and  every  six  peers 
would  return  one  member.  For  the  purpose  of  voting  the  peers 
"would  divide  themselves  into  groups  of  six  by  private  arrangement 
and  party  ^caucus,'  each  section  of  six  fixing  upon  their  candidate,  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  choice  of  the  other  groups  of  six  in  their 
•own  party.  In  the  event  of  a  residuum,  if  foiu:  or  five  votes  remained 
over,  they  should  return  a  member ;  if  three  or  less  than  three  re- 
mained, they  should  be  lost.  There  is  nothing  particular  to  be  urged 
gainst  this  system,  but  the  second  plan — that  of  Mr.  Hare — appears 
to  me  the  least  objectionable  and  the  most  complete. 

The  distinction  b^ween  British,  Scotch,  and  Irish  peerages  might 
be  maintained  if  the  principle  of  election  adopted  in  the  case  of 
British  peers  were  applied  to  Irish  and  Scotch  peers  also ;  but  it  would 
be  far  better  to  do  away  with  a  useless  and  somewhat  invidious  dis- 
tinction, and  merge  the  Scotch  and  Irish  peers  in  the  British  peerage 
by  elevating  the  two  former  to  the  dignity  of  the  latter.  Since  the 
Act  of  Union  with  Scotland,  more  than  half  the  Scotch  peerages  have 
merged  into  British  peerages,  and  the  date  cannot  be  very  far  distant 
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when  the  latter  body  will  have  absorbed  the  former,  with  the  exception 
•of  the  sixteen  peers  provided  for  by  the  Act  of  Union.  In  the  case 
of  Ireland  the  process  has  been  slower ;  but  since  the  Act  of  Union 
inany  Irish  peers  also  have  become  British  peers,  and  in  time  the 
Irish  peerage  will  be  redaced  to  the  limit  of  100,  imposed  by  the 
terms  of  the  Act  of  Union.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  Upper  House 
shoidd  contain  a  fair  proportion  of  members  especially  conversant 
with  Irish  and  Scotch  affairs ;  bat  the  wisdom  of  the  Crown  in  creating 
peers,  and  the  good  sense  of  the  peers  in  electing  members  of  that 
body  to  sit  in  the  Upper  House,  maybe  safely  relied  upon  to  see  that 
representation  is  iairly  conducted  in  this  reiq>6ct.  As  far  as  locality 
goes  the  peerage  is  fairly  enough  distributed  over  the  various  counties 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland,  but  as  £Bur  aa  opinion  is  con- 
eemed  the  distribution  is  most  unfair.  In  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
although  they  send  twenty-eight  and  sixteen  peers  respectively  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  one  political  party  only  is  represented.  This  is 
msnifestly  unjust.  If  the  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
is  to  be  maintained  and  strengthened  in  the  spirit  of  it,  with  or 
without  a  more  extended  system  of  local  self-government  in  the 
sister  island,  it  is  surely  desirable  that  all  unnecessary  differences 
and  anomalies  should  be  swept  away. 

The  ailments  for  and  against  life-peerages  are  pretty  well  known. 
The  practical  objection  to  them  is  that  the  Crown  could  swamp  the 
Upper  House  and  domineer  over  it,  without  adding  largely  and  per- 
manently to  the  number  of  peers.  But  the  Crown  already  possesses 
the  power  of  changing  the  opinion  of  the  House  by  the  creation  of 
hereditary  peers;  and  though  a  reluctance  to  add  greatly  to  the 
peerage  might  have  some  deterrent  effect,  the  effect  would  not  be 
lai^,  for  the  evil  can  be  minimised  by  calling  up  the  eldest  sons  of 
peers  and  men  not  likely  to  transmit  hereditary  rights.  Moreover, 
it  is  not  likely  that  in  a  crisis  so  grave  as  to  call  for  the  creation  of 
a  great  number  of  peers,  a  Minister  would  hesitate  to  advise  that 
conrse,  out  of  deference  to  the  possible  bad  results  upon  the  peerage. 
But,  granting  that  the  power  of  the  Crown  over  the  House  of  Lords 
would  be  increased  by  the  creation  of  life-peerages,  it  would  be 
decreased  under  the  system  here  sketched  out,  and  a  Mr  balance  would 
be  struck.  The  Crovn  could  no  longer  influence  directly  the  opinion 
of  the  Upper  House  bjr  the  creation  of  peers.  It  could  only  do  so 
indirectly,  by  modifying  or  changing  the  views  of  the  whole  peerage, 
that  is,  of  the  electoral  body  of  the  House.  It  may  be  urged  that 
it  is  objectionable  thus  to  limit  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  that  the 
Sovereign  should  have  the  right  to  call  into  the  councils  of  the  nation 
any  man  who  is  especially  fitted  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  legislator. 
But  it  is  in  the  last  degree  improbable  that  any  man  raised  to  the 
peerage  on  account  of  pre-eminence  in  the  special  qualities  advisable 
in  a  legislator  would  be  rejected  by  the  peers  at  an  election.     The 
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Crown  could  still  influence  opinion  in  the  House  by  the  creation  of 
peerages ;  but  the  change  would  be  made  more  gradually,  and  would 
have  no  evil  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  House  as  a  legislative 
assembly,  or  upon  the  peerage  as  a  class.  The  privileges  of  Mimsters- 
would  not  be  interfered  with,  for  the  recipients  of  peerages  as  a 
reward  for  public,  parliamentary,  or  party  service  would  have  their 
fair  chance  of  obtaining  a  seat  in  the  Upper  House  imder  a  system  of 

r-  minority  representation.  The  advantages  of  life-peerages,  briefly 
stated,  are  that  they  would  be  accepted  by  many  persons  eminently 
calculated  to  adorn  the  peerage  and  to  legislate  with  advantage  to- 
the  State,  but  who  are  unwilling  for  various  causes  to  accept  an 
hereditary  peerage.  The  Crown  would  thereby  be  enabled  to  reward 
merit,  and  to  introduce  talent  of  all  kinds  into  the  peerage,  without 
unduly  increasing  the  numerical  size  of  that  body,  a  fact  which  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  peerage,  to  the  Constitution,  and 

L,  to  the  nation. 

The  introduction  of  the  colonial  element  into  the  House  of  Lords 
is  a  matter  concerning  which  I  speak  with  much  hesitation.  That 
the  colonies  should  have  some  means  of  making  their  opinions  and 
requirements  known  in  Parliament  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  prove  a 
great  benefit  both  to  them  and  to  the  mother-country.  All  English- 
men should  have  some  voice  in  the  settlement  of  great  Imperial 
questions  vitally  affecting  the  interests  of  all,  such  as  peace,  war,  and 
neutrality,  the  maintenance  of  great  trade  routes,  and  many  other 

P  matters  of  a  similar  nature.  The  impossibility  of  allowing  represen- 
tatives of  the  colonies  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  vote  on 
money  bills  and  matters  affecting  taxation,  is  obvious.  The  Upper 
House,  therefore,  is  the  only  existing  institution  in  which  the  voice 
of  our  great  colonies  could  be  heard.  There  is  no  valid  objection  to 
it  from  our  point  of  view.  But  whether  representation  in  the  House 
of  Lords  would  be  acceptable  to  the  colonies  is  another  matter,  and 
one  concerning  which  I  am  not  competent  to  form  an  opinion.  It  is 
obvious  that  many  objections  may  be  raised,  from  a  colonial  point  of 
view,  which  might  overbalance  the  advantages  to  be  gained.  My 
proposition  is  that  the  Crown  should  create  colonial  life  or  hereditary 
peerages,  and  that  the  Legislatures  of  every  colony  or  province  should 
elect,  by  whatever  means  they  thought  fit,  one  or  two  out  of  the 
number  to  sit  in  the  Upper  House  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  for 

1 — -  such  a  time  as  the  Colonial  Legislatures  should  determine. 

A  peer  on  creation  or  succession  would  not  be  entitled  to  a  seat  in 
the  Upper  House  ;  he  would  be  eligible  for  election  to  that  body  only.. 

I  Opinion  is  much  divided  as  to  whether  it  is  advantageous  to  the 

State,  and  to  the  cause  of  religion,  that  spiritual  peers  should  sit  and 
vote  in  the  Upper  House.  Without  going  into  the  controversy,  I 
assume  that  their  status  is  not  to  be  altered  in  this  respect.  Spiritual 
peers  originally  sat  in  virtue  of  their  baronies.     It  may  now  be  said 
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that  they  sit  in  virtue  of  their  dioceses,  and  that  any  limitation  to 
their  numhers  would  leave  certain  dioceses  unrepresented.  But, 
though  it  is  desirable  that  all  interests  should  be  represented  in  the 
Upper  House,  it  is  not  the  least  necessary,  in  modem  times,  that  eveiy 
territorial  or  ecclesiastical  district  should  return  a  special  represen- 
tative. No  injustice  would  be  done  by  reducing  the  number  of 
sitting  spiritual  peers  in  due  proportion  to  the  reduction  made  in 
the  number  of  lay  peers  having  seats  in  the  House.  Either  the 
spiritual  peers  should  select  a  proper  proportion  of  their  niunber  to 
represent  them  in  Parliament,  in  which  case  they  would  have  no 
right  to  vote  for  lay  peers,  or  the  whole  body  of  the  peerage,  lay  and 
spiritual  together,  should  elect  a  certain  number  of  lay  and  spiritual  i 
peers  to  form  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament.  — ^ 

The  political  status  of  those  peers  who  would  be  excluded  from  the 
Upper  House  must  be  considered.  They  should  be.  eligible  for 
election  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  would  be  manifestly  most 
unjust  to  deprive  any  individual  of  the  dearest  right  of  a  free  man, 
that  of  taking  part  in  the  councils  of  his  country.  It  would  be  an 
equal  infringement  of  the  right  of  the  people  collectively  to  interfere 
with  and  limit  their  freedom  of  choice  in  electing  any  man  they 
thought  fit  to  represent  them  in  Parliament.  Hie  Crown  would 
have  the  right  to  elevate  any  commoner  to  the  peerage ;  the  peerage 
would  have  the  right  to  elect  any  peer  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
}>eople  would  have  the  right  to  send  to  the  House  of  Commons  any 
man  not  already  sitting  in  Parliament.  Another  advantage  would 
ensue  upon  making  peers  eligible  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
would  grant  to  individual  peers  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  their 
action  in  the  Upper  House  by  a  direct  appeal  to  their  countrymen, 
and  it  would  in  those  cases  enable  the  people  to  express  in  a  consti- 
tutional manner,  instead  of  by  agitation,  their  disapproval  or  approval 
of  the  conduct  of  individual  peers  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Peers  would  have  the  right  of  resigning  their  seats  in  the  Upper 
or  Lower  House  at  any  time ;  but,  in  order  that  no  nn£siir  advantage 
could  be  taken  of  this  right  for  mere  party  purposes,  it  is  advisable 
that  peers  resigning  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  should  not 
be  eligible  for  the  House  of  Commons  until  the  expiration  of  their 
term  in  the  Upper  House,  and  that  peers  resigning  their  seats  in 
the  House  of  Conmions  should  not  be  able  to  take  their  seats  in  the 
Upper  House  until  after  the  next  dissolution  of  Parliament. 

Two  other  alterations  are  advisable.    The  quorum  should  be  largely  I    [ 
increased ;  and  the  authority  of  the  House  to  decide  on  points  of  order, 
and  to  call  upon  a  member  rising  in  his  place  to  speak,  should  be 
del^^ated  to  the  Chancellor,  the  Chairman  of  Committees,  or  a  deputy 
appointed  for  the  purpose. 

Such  are  the  reforms  which  may  be  made,  with  benefit  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  to  the  Crown,  the  State,  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament, 
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and  the  Peerage.  The  power  of  the  Crown,  the  '  fountain  of  honour/ 
to  reward  merit  would  be  increased.  It  could  honour  with  a  peeiage 
men  versed  in  social  questions;  and  eminent  not  only  in  politics,  but 
in  the  field  of  art,  literature,  and  science — men  who  have  rendered 
good  service  to  their  country,  not  as  administrators  only,  but  as  sea- 
men and  soldiers ;  and  it  could  do  so  without  being  deterred  by  the 
thought  that,  though  &mous  in  these  various  fields,  they  might  not 
prove  useful  in  Parliament,  or  by  the  fear  of  creating  a  '  numerous, 
nobility.'  The  advantages  to  the  Upper  House  are  that  it  would  be 
reduced  in  number  to  a  body  of  convenient  size ;  that  as  decisions  on 
great  political  questions  could  no  longer  be  arrived  at  by  majorities 
composed  principally  or  altogether  of  members  who  ordinarily  take 
no  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  House,  aiKi  who  do  not  interest 
themselves  in  social  or  political  matters,  the  House  would  be  relieved 
of  a  great  evil  and  one  that  does  much  to  underDodne  its  authority  as 
a  body,  and  to  weaken  the  Intimate  influence  of  individual  members 
of  it ;  that,  being  composed  of  men  of  eminence,  of  proved  ability 
in  administration,  and  of  great  experience,  of  men  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  service  of  the  State,  or  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  above  their  fellows  in  the  legal  and  other  professions,  and 
of  men  possessed  of  business  qualities  and  industry,  and  who  evince  a 
desire  to  apply  themselves  to  political  and  social  questions,  its  de- 
bates, opinions,  and  decisions  would  carry  more  weight  than  they  do 
at  present ;  and  lastly  that  the  House,  though  oscillating  slowly,  would 
move  more  readily  and  with  less  Motion  in  conformity  with  the  ma- 

l"^  ture  and  expressed  will  of  the  people.  Without  losing  an  atom  of 
the  respect  accorded  to  position  and  to  ancient  lineage,  the  peerage 
as  a  class  would  be  strengthened  by  the  admission  into  its  ranks  of 
men  famous  in  the  various  professions,  pursuits,  and  walks  of  life,  and 
would  run  no  risk  of  suffering  in  dignity  on  account  of  large  additions 
to  its  numbers.  The  peerage  would  be  freed  fi:om  the  injurious  accu- 
sation of  stultifying  itself  by  reversing  former  decisions  in  obedience 
to  agitation.  The  advantages  to  each  individual  peer  would  be  that 
he  could  appeal  to  the  body  of  the  peerage  in  support  of  his  opinions^ 
or  even  to  a  constituency ;  that  he  could  relieve  himself  from  the  re- 
sponsibility attaching  to  legislative  duties ;  and  that  he  could  by  resig- 
nation avoid  the  painful  dilemma  of  having  either  to  produce  a  dead- 
lock in  the  machinery  of  government  or  to  vote  contrary  to  his  views. 
The  introduction  of  colonial  peers  would,  I  believe,  prove  beneficial 
to  the  peerage,  the  Upper  House,  the  colonies,  the  mother-country 

j individually,  and  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 

The  advantages  to  the  State  are  included  in  those  accruing  to 
the  various  members  of  the  body  politic.  The  great  benefit  to  be 
hoped  for  lies  in  the  acquisition  of  a  Second  Chamber  capable  of  per- 
forming with  as  Uttle  friction  as  possible  the  revising,  modifying, 
controlling  functions  which  such  an  institution  js  intended  to  fulfil. 
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An  appreciation  of  the  value  of-  a  strong  and  efficient  Second  i 
Chamber  does  not  involve  distrost  of  the  people,  or  dislike  to  demo* 
cratic  government.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  the  outcome  of  a  true 
affection  for  such  a  form  of  government;  for,  without  a  Second 
Chamber,  government  by  a  democracy  appears  to  be  impossible* 
Large  bodies  of  men  are  usually  warlike,  always  emotional,  and  sub- 
ject to  sudden  gusts  of  passion  or  prejudice.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  individuals  of  any  class  are  free  firom  these  weaknesses ;  but  the 
danger  resulting  from  them  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  degree  in  an 
assembly  of  moderate  size,  con^posed  of  individuals  whose  experience 
and  training  have  taught  them  fully  to  appreciate  that  danger.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  majority  of  men  to  devote  their  lives  to  the 
study  of  intercolonial  and  international  questions.  History  proves 
that,  in  times  of  great  difficulty  and  danger,  the  people  are  compelled 
either  to  delegate  their  authority  in  practice,  if  not  in  theory  idso,  to 
some  individual,  or  to  more  or  less  williugly  suffer  it  to  be  usurped 
firom  them.  Ruin  can  be  averted,  in  such  cases,  by  temporary  despotism 
only.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  our  food  supply  and  most  of 
the  raw  material  of  our  manufactures  are  imported  from  abroad,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  sensitiveness  of  our  Empire  and  the  complicated 
nature  of  our  foreign  relationships,  our  position  is  one  of  chronic, 
though  not  of  acute  danger.  By  trade  we  live.  Our  trade  depends 
upon  our  power  to  protect  it.  Our  power  to  protect  it  depends  upon 
our  strength,  upon  the  advantages  we  possess  over  all  other  nations  in 
our  colonies  and  dependencies,  and  upon  a  firm  and  consistent  foreign 
policy,  based  upon  non-intervention,  and  devoted  to  safeguarding  the 
proper  interests  of  the  Empire.  If  the  affairs  of  the  nation  are  to  be 
administered  satisfactorily  by  means  of  a  Parliamentary  and  repre- 
sentative form  of  government,  a  smoothly-working  and  strong  Second 
Chamber  is  essential.  It  is  worse  than  folly  to  hamper  our  Upper 
House  with  any  evils,  disadvantages,  causes  of  friction  or  complaint 
that  can  possibly  be  removed.  I  am  very  far  from  claiming  to  have 
devised  the  best  possible  means  of  improving  the  constitution  of  our 
existing  Second  Chamber.  Neither  do  I  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  I  bind  myself  to  the  proposals  here  made.  I  have  merely  set 
forth  and  endeavoured  to  explain  the  suggestions  that  present  them- 
selves to  me,  and  I  shall  be  well  satisfied  if  by  so  doing  I  succeed  in 
drawing  the  attention  of  others  to  the  question  of  reform  in  the 
Upper  House.  One  class  of  politicians  and  one  section  of  the  press 
are  never  wearied  of  inveighing  against  the  House  of  Lords ;  yet  they 
formulate  no  programme  of  reform.  However  useful  it  may  be,  for 
party  purposes,  to  inflame  class  prejudices  and  cause  unnecessary 
friction  in  the  working  of  our  Constitution,  there  is  no  sense,  from  a 
national  point  of  view,  in  railing  agaiust  an  institution  without 
suggesting  its  abolition  or  improvement.  I  believe  most  politicians 
will  agree  that  the  present  state  of  things  is  not  altogether  satis- 
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^^tory^  yet  they  seem  strangely  reluctant  to  undertake  any  project  of 
reform.  Reform  ought  to  be  desired  by  all  Conservatives  and  Consti- 
tutional Liberals.  Badicals  who  are  in  favour  of  a  one-Chamber 
system,  coupled  with  the  essential  quality  of  minority  representation, 
should  approve  of  it.  Those  Radicals  only  are  naturally  opposed  to  it 
who,  while  advocating  a  single  Chamber  in  theory,  object  to  reducing 
theory  to  practice  by  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  through 
fear  of  the  consequent  accession  of  strength  to  the  Conservative  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Their  objections  are  based  on  party,  not 
^n  national  considerations,  and  constitute  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  reform.  ^ 

DUNBAVSN. 
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ON  ITS  ABOLITION. 

It  is  now  nearly  eleven  years  since  the  late  leader  of  the  Tory 
party  forewarned  his  supporters  that,  the  cycle  of  fiscal,  social,  and 
economic  legislation  having  nearly  run  its  course,  they  would  do  well 
to  be  prepared  for  the  advent  of  a  new  era,  in  which  those  great 
questions  should  again  be  revived  which  political  philosophy  has 
never  been  weary  of  discussing  siuce  the  days  of  Aristotle,  and  on 
which  mankind  at  large  are  as  far  from  unanimity  as  ever.  The  age 
of  Beform  would  be  followed  by  the  age  of  Bevolutioo. 

We  are  now  emerging  from  the  fiscal  period  in  which  almost  all  the  public  men 
of  this  generation  have  been  brought  up.  All  the  questions  of  trade  and  navigation, 
of  the  incidence  of  taxation  and  of  public  economy,  are  settled.  But  there  are  other 
questions  not  less  important  and  of  deeper  and  higher  reach  and  range  which  must  soon 
engage  the  attention  of  the  country.  The  attributes  of  a  Constitutional  Monarchy — 
whether  the  aristocratic  principle  should  be  recognised  in  our  Constitution,  and,  if 
80,  in  what  form  ?  whether  the  Commons  of  England  shall  remain  an  estate  of  the 
realm,  numerous,  but  privileged  and  qualified,  or  whether  they  should  degenerate 
into  an  iodiEcriminate  multitude?  whether  a  National  Church  shall  be  muntained^ 
andy  if  so,  what  shall  be  its  rights  and  duties  P  the  functions  of  corporations,  the 
sacredness  of  endowments,  the  tenure  of  landed  property,  the  free  disposal  and  even 
the  existence  of  any  kind  of  property — all  those  institutions  and  all  those  principlea 
which  have  made  this  country  free  and  famous,  and  conspicuous  for  its  union  of 
order  with  liberty,  are  now  impugned,  and  in  due  time  will  become  great  and 
*  bormng '  questions. 

Men  not  deficient  in  political  sagacity  or  political  confidence  saw 
the  same  cloud  on  the  horizon  fifty  years  ago ;  and  there  are  plenty 
to  assure  us  that  as  it  passed  away  then  so  it  will  pass  away  now,  and 
that  the  institutions  of  the  country  are  too  securely  rooted  in  the 
soil  to  be  uptom  by  any  tempest  which  is  likely  to  sweep  over  Great 
Britain*  It  may  be  so :  I  trust  that  it  is  so.  But  it  is  possible  to 
account  for  the  non-fulfilment  of  such  prophecies  down  to  the  present 
time  without  supposing  them  to  be  false,  or  assuming  that  the  page 
of  the  future  which  they  profess  to  unfold  to  us  is  the  offspring  of 
political  nightmare.  Causes  have  intervened  to  retard  the  progress  of 
ideas  hostile  to  the  established  system,  and  to  divert  the  public  interest 
into  other  channels:  and  similar  causes  no  doubt  may  intervene 
Vol.  XV.— No.  84.  Q 
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hereafter  to  produce  similar  effects.    Immediately  after  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832  the  thirst  for  that  very  kind  of  legislation  to  which  Lord 
Beaconsfield  refers  became  the  master  passion  of  the  comitry,  and  swal- 
lowed up  for  a  time  all  thoughts  of  further  innovation*    Her  Majesty's 
most  happy  marriage  restored  the  popularity  of  the  Grown,  and  raised 
the  general  tone  of  society.     A  generation  of  material  prosperity  such 
as  England  has  not  enjoyed  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Greorge 
the  Third  combined  to  lull  to  rest  whatever  revolutionary  tendencies 
survived  the  Chartist  insurrection,  which  only  showed  its  teeth  again  in 
1848  to  prove  that  their  poison  had  been  drawn.  In  our  own  time  we 
have  seen  foreign  affairs  play  the  same  part  in  turning  aside  the  progress 
of  Badicalism  as  was  played  by  political  economy  between  the  first 
Beform  Bill  and  the  second.     And  even  as  I  write,  and  while  men 
are  already  speculating  on  the  great  domestic  changes  to  be  effected 
in  the  coming  session,  news  reaches  this  country  from  abroad  which 
may  be  the  harbinger  of  momentous  embarrassments,  leaving  England 
little  thought  to  spare  for  the  reconstruction  of  her  political  system, 
and  little  heart  for  the  struggles  of  domestic  revolution.     Yet  we 
know,  too,  .that  the  men  who  axe  most  anxious  to  embark  on  these 
enterprises  are  the  men  who  think  least  of  our  Imperial  interests,  and 
who,  in  the  alleged  necessity  for  radical  reforms  at  home,  would  hail 
•only  an  additional  reason  for  renouncing  our  responsibilities  abroad. 
Although,  therefore,  no  open  and  deliberate  attack  on  the  English 
aristocracy  may  at  this  moment  be  impending,  and  though  the  House 
of  Lords  may  be  destined  for  a  long  time  to  enjoy  the  proverbial 
immunities  of  threatened  men,  yet  bearing  in  mind  what  within  the 
last  two  months  has  been  the  language  of  eminent  persons  concerning 
both  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament  and  the  aristocratic  element  in 
the  lower,  and  at  the  same  time  the  known  aims  and  aspirations  of 
an  influential  and  energetic  political  party  which  exercises  considerable 
authority  over  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  it  may  not  be 
inopportune  to  recall  to  the  world  the  conditions  on  which  alone  any 
scheme  for  the  destruction  of  the  hereditary  chamber  can  answer  the 
purpose  of  its  authors,  and  what  the  consequences  must  be  of  only 
attempting  it  by  halves. 

In  favour  of  abolishing  the  Parliamentary  privileges  of  the  Second 
Estate  one  reason  only  is  assigned,  supposed  to  be  sufficient  by  itself 
to  prevail  against  the  numerous  considerations  which  suggest  the 
wisdom  of  retaining  them,  and  that  is  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  a 
standing  obstruction  to  all  Liberal  Ministries  and  all  popular  legis- 
lation, and  that  from  every  measure  of  reform  sent  up  to  it  by  the 
House  of  Commons  it  does  its  best  to  expunge  whatever  is  either 
useful  or  essential.  Now  it  will  be  observed  in  passing  that  this 
argument  has  no  abstract  or  d  priori  value ;  it  depends  ^itirely  on 
accidental  and  transitory  conditions,  and  on  assumptions  which  beg^ 
the  whole  question.  The  ascendency  of  Liberalism  in  this  country, 
supposing  it  to  exist,  may  have  its  hour  and  pass  away,  and  in  that 
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case  it  may  appear  that  the  Hot:ffle  of  Lords  has  been  inBtmmental 
in  preflerving  what  the  people  are  glad  to  have  retained ;  and  even 
on  the  counter  supposition  it  would  still  remain  to  be  proved  that  all 
Liberal  measures  are  conceived  in  the  true  interests  of  the  country. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  on  this  head,  because  it  has  been 
shown  over  and  over  again  that  the  House  of  Lords  can  be  no  per^ 
manent  obstruction  to  any  measure  on  which  the  people  have  leailly 
set  their  hearts,  and  that  the  most  it  can  do  is  to  give  them  time 
to  know  their  own  minds.  Nearly  two  years  ago,  when  the  House  of 
Lords  was  inveighed  against  so  bitterly  for  insisting  on  the  Committee 
of  Inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  Irish  Land  Act,  I  pointed  out  that 
when  questions  arise  on  which  the  opinion  of  the  country  has  not 
been  taken,  the  House  of  Lords  is  performing  not  only  a  consti- 
tutional but  a  b^aefictal  and  highly  popular  function  in  reserving 
them  for  the  final  Court  of  Appeal,  and  that  in  this  manner  it  may  be- 
said  to  effect  the  same  object  as  triennial  Parliaments  without  any  of 
their  inconveniences ;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  since  then  I 
have  been  encouraged  by  seeing  Lord  Salisbury  himself  giving  utter- 
ance to  the  same  opinion  with  all  the  precision  and  emphasis  in 
which  the  matured  convictions  of  a  great  orator  naturally  find  expres- 
sion.    Speaking  at  Liverpool  on  the  13th  of  April,  1882,  he  said : — 

But  the  existence  of  a  second  chamber  is  justified  hy  the  fact  that  unless  you 
have  it,  you  will  be  driven  to  that  system,  full  of  inconvenience,  full  of  difficulty, 
which  will  tend  to  disgust  men  with  politics — I  mean  the  system  of  triennial  or  of 
.  annual  Parliaoients.  A  triennial  or  annual  Parliament  is  the  only  substitute  for  a 
second  chamber  which  in  the  true  interests  of  the  people  can  be  safely  adopted. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  watch  over  and  to  see  that  no  per- 
manent and  irrevocable  change  is  made  in  the  institutions  of  this  ancient  country 
until  the  people  have  had  a  thorough  opportunity  of  informing  themselves  of  the 
proposals  which  it  is  sought  to  carry  into  effect  and  of  giving  a  mature  and  solemn 
decision  on  the  subject. 

And  again  only  the  other  day  at  Heading : — 

But  these  are  mere  transitory  difficulties.  I  believe  that  the  dominant  position 
of  one  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  mere  transitory  phenomenon. 

Though  no  one  will  maintain  more  strongly  than  I  do  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
House  of  Lordis  to  watch  and  to  adapt  itself  to  the  permanent  and  deUberate 
judgment  of  the  people  of  this  country,  yet  our  history  warns  us  that  you  must 
not  always  take  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  being  the  absolute  and 
final  declaration  of  the  will  of  the  people  of  this  country. — (October  30, 1883.) 

The  House  of  Lords,  indeed,  so  far  from  obstructing  the  popular 
will^  in  reality  secures  it  from  obstruction,  and,  by  taking  care  that 
such  measures  as  do  not  meet  with  unanimous  approval  shall  be 
suspended  long  enough  to  test  the  permanence  of  the  feeling  on  which 
their  advocates  rely,  insures  eventual  acquiescence  in  a  settlement 
which  is  then  recognised  as  final,  and  prevents  the  mischievous  effects 
of  continual  efforts  at  reaction.  The  more  we  reSect  on  so  obvious  and 
palpable  a  truth,  the  more  shall  we  wonder  at  the  lauguage  in  which 

q2 
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the  Upper  House  of  Parliament  was  recently  described  by  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre.  Not  contented  with  accusing  that  assembly  of  perpetual 
and  deliberate  attempts  to  defeat  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  he  went 
on  to  proclaim  that  it  was  utterly  and  hopelessly  devoid  of  all  political 
capacity.  Wild  and  intemperate  abuse  of  this  kind  requires  no 
answer.  Even  the  worst  enemies  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  their 
rational  moments  do  homage  to  the  eloquence  and  the  statesman- 
ship which  distinguish  its  debates,  and  the  capacity  for  business 
which  it  displays  in  dealing  with  affairs.  These  alone  are  sufficient 
to  justify  its  existence  in  the  absence  of  proof  that  it  prevents  neces- 
sary legislation.  And  no  such  proof  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
can  by  any  possibility  be  adduced ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  resisting  force  possessed  by  the 
aristocracy  in  general,  supposing  them  desirous  of  exerting  it,  would 
not  be  a  good  deal  stronger  without  the  House  of  Lords  than  with  it. 

Thus  much  of  the  particular  cry  against  the  House  of  Lords  which 
has  been  raised  from  time  to  time  by  the  Badic^l  party  ever  since 
the  reconstruction  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  a  debate  in  the 
Upper  House  on  some  ecclesiastical  appointment  a  few  years  ago  it 
was  objected  by  a  Liberal  peer  that  the  clergyman  selected  was  a 
person  of  extreme  opinions.  'Which  simply  means,'  said  Lord 
Salisbury  in  reply,  *  that  he  doesn't  agree  with  the  noble  lord.'  So 
with  the  House  of  Lords  and  its  critics.  The  Badicals  complain  that 
it  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  good  government^  which  'simply 
means' that  it  does  not  generally  agree  with  the  Radicals.  The. 
fallacy  which  pervades  such  accusations  is  by  this  time,  we  hope, 
tolerably  clear.  We  have  next  to  consider  the  influence  of  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  aristocracy  itself,  and  the  part  which  it  plays  in 
bringing  them  into  harmony  with  public  opinion. 

I  do  not  anticipate  much  difference  of  opinion  on  this  head.  The 
value  of  the  political  education  afforded  by  Parliamentary  institutions 
is  universally  recognised  ;  and  the  political  aptitude  exhibited  by  the 
English  aristocracy,  which  has  so  often  served  both  themselves  and 
their  country  at  a  crisis,  is  the  natural  fruit  of  that  participation  in 
public  affairs  which  is  secured  to  them  by  means  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  Their  education  very  often  commences  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  untitled  aristocracy  have  no  other  than  what  is 
afforded  by  that  assembly.  But  for  reasons  which  I  am  about  to 
mention  it  is  pre-eminently  important  that  all  the  heads  of  those  great 
territorial  families  which  constitute  the  Peerage  should  receive  this 
education,  which  all  cannot  do  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  all 
should  remain  subject  to  its  effects  as  long  as  possible,  instead  of 
being  excluded  from  its  benefits  as  soon  as  they  succeed  to  their 
titles.  TTjpcur/cstv  ScBcurKOfievoSj  as  Johnson  says,  should  be  the  wish 
of  every  man.  It  should  be  the  nightly  prayer  of  every  man  in  the 
position  of  an  English  peer. 
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By  being  entrusted  with  the  work  of  legislation  a  man  is  brought 
face  to  face  with  practical  realities  and  possibilities ;  by  being  con-> 
fronted  with  political  antagonists  he  is  made  to  understand  that  all 
who  differ  from  him  are  not  necessarily  knaves  and  fools  ;  by  being 
compelled  to  defer  to  others,  and  by  being  obliged  to  conceal  his 
mortification,  he  acquires  what  in  politics  answers  to  good  breeding 
in  society,  that  consideration  for  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  all  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact,  more  useful  very  often  than  far  more 
brilliant  qualifications,  and  that  power  of  self-control  and  self-posses^ 
sion  which  help  us  at  once  to  bear  success  with  moderation,  and  defeat 
with  dignity.  We  may  say  in  fine  that  participation  in  political 
affairs,  as  it  teaches  a  man  to  understand  his  own  country,  to 
comprehend  his  own  position,  and  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  art  of  government  is  surrounded,  is  a  safeguard  against 
most  of  those  terrible  mistakes  on  the  part  of  privileged  orders  which 
efface  in  a  moment  the  traditions  and  associations  of  centuries, 
and  precipitate  revolutions  which  but  yesterday  were  ridiculed  as 
impossible. 

The  above  positions  will,  I  should  conceive,  be  admitted  to  be 
truisms.  If  it  is  important  that  every  man  in  a  free  country  should 
receive  some  kind  of  political  education,  it  is  more  important  than 
all  that  those  should  receive  it  who  are  possessed  of  the  enormous 
wealth  and  influence  of  the  English  aristocracy.  Yet  I  am  iuclined 
to  doubt  whether  by  the  great  majority  of  men  who  ever  think  about 
the  matter  the  inferences  which  flow  directly  from  the  above  pre- 
misses, obvious  as  one  would  suppose  them  to  be,  are  often  taken  into 
account.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  the  English  aristocracy 
would  be  without  the  advantages  conferred  on  them  by  the  possession 
of  an  hereditary  House  of  Parliament.  They  do  not  abide  much  in 
towns.  They  live  less  among  their  equals  than  professional  and  com- 
mercial men.  As  their  station  links  them  to  the  past,  they  are  indis- 
posed to  change,  exhibiting  a  perpetual  conflict  between  the  natural 
antipathy  which  recoils  from  democratic  progress  and  tlie  acquired 
sagacity  which  warns  them  when  it  is  necessary  to  [acknowledge  it. 
None  of  these  qualities  or  circumstances  are  bad  in  themselves.  Rural 
life,  exempt  from  all  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  crowded  cities  ;  the 
position  of  a  great  proprietor,  responsible  for  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  many  hundreds  of  dependents,  and  charged  with  the  fulfilment 
of  numerous  important  public  duties ;  reverence  for  the  past,  dislike 
of  innovation,  the  pride  of  birth,  the  habit  of  authority — ^may  all 
combine  to  form  characters  of  the  noblest  type,  and  of  a  kind  to  do 
the  State  great  service,  if  secured  from  the  extremes  to  which  they 
are  severally  liable.  A  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  living  always 
in  the  public  eye,  engaged  constantly  in  political  struggles  in  which 
he  is  often  doomed  to  be  worsted,  and  under  the  necessity  of  listen- 
ing to  what  his  opponents  have  to  urge  upon  him,  contracts  the  habit 
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of  consulting  public  opinion ;  is  obliged  to  recognise  the  existence  of 
outside  forces  as  strong  as,  often  stronger  than,  himself;  and  is  com- 
pelled to  acquire  something  more  than  a  superficial  acquaintance 
with  all  the  leading  questions  of  the  day.  More  than  this,  whatever 
he  has  to  say  against  the  policy  or  the  measures  of  the  Government, 
he  says  openly  before  all  men,  in  a  place  where  he  must  weigh  his 
words,  where  he  is  sure  to  be  contradicted,  and  where^  however  indig* 
nant,  he  must  express  himself  with  civility  and  discretion.  The 
wholesome  effects  of  this  consciousness  of  supervision,  of  this  self- 
imposed  restraint,  of  the  modesty  inspired  by  constant  contact  with 
his  equals,  and  the  enlargement  of  mind  which  comes  of  intercourse 
with  his  superiors,  he  carries  back  with  him  to  his  paternal  halls,  and 
exhibits,  as  may  be  expected,  in  every  relation  of  life.  Inmiense 
possessions  and  immense  power,  both  direct  and  indirect,  in  the  hands 
of  such  a  man  as  this,  are  no  curse,  but  a  blessing,  to  the  community. 
It  is  not  by  men  so  trained  that  those  rash  and  hasty  acts  of  violence 
which  beget  revolutions  are  committed.  The  mere  fact  that  he  is  a 
member  of  a  Parliamentary  assembly  in  which  he  can  be  called  to 
account  for  every  word  spoken  or  every  action  done  in  public  outside 
its  walls  teaches  him  caution  and  circumspection,  and  prevents  him 
very  often  from  using  all  the  power  he  possesses  even  to  promote  his 
own  principles.  In  other  words,  the  existence  of  the  House  of  Lords 
is  a  guarantee  for  the  moderation  of  the  aristocracy,  for  which,  were 
it  once  to  be  abolished,  no  substitute  could  be  found.  The  natural 
impulses  of  the  territorial  class  are  rather  curbed  than  quickened  by 
it.  And  from  the  strictly  party  point  of  view  it  is  rather  a  source  of 
weakness  than  of  strength  to  the  Conservative  party. 

But  now  let  us  suppose  all  these  conditions  reversed :  the  House 
of  Lords  abolished,  the  Peers  deprived  of  the  privilege  which  they  now* 
enjoy  of  discussing  public  questions  in  common,  and  each  individual 
thrown  back  upon  the  influence  which  he  possesses  in  his  own  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  for  the  promotion  of  his  political  opinions  ; 
how  will  matters  stand  then  ?     Shall  we  not  find  that,  while  un- 
checked by  that  sense  of  responsibility  which  attaches  to  the  exercise 
of  a  public  and  constitutional  function,  he  has  at  the  same  time  lost 
the  benefit  of  that  political  education  which  the  discipline  of^Parlia^ 
ment  supplies ;  that,  with  more  freedom  of  action,  he  is  less  qualified 
to  use  it ;  that,  withdrawn  from  a  position  in  which  the  weight  of 
public  opinion  was  constantly  forced  on  his  attention,  he  is  under 
greater  temptation  to  exaggerate  his  own ;  and  that  in  the  absence 
of  free  discussion  he  has  become  both  impatient  of  compromise  and 
incredulous  of  failure  ?    For  is  not  this  the  kind  of  man  who  is  sure 
to  be  produced  by  the  union  of  strong  political  interests  with  im^ 
perfect  opportunities  or  none  at  all  of  hearing  them  questioned  or 
examined :  in  a  station  of  life  to  which  unpleasant  truths  whidi  depencl 
on  oral  communication  seldom  penetrate;  surrounded  hf  inferiors 
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who  like  him  all  the  better  for  his  prejudices ;  and  with  bo  such 
safety-valve  for  his  zeal  as  is  provided  by  a  seat  in  Parliament  ? 

We  have  then  to  conceive  of  such  a  man  as  this  set  at  liberty  to  use 
all  his  vast  wealth  and  influence  in  the  furtherance  of  his  own  views, 
relieved  from  all  those  restrictions  which  fetter  him  at  the  present  day, 
and  with  the  same  right  to  take  a  part  in  the  election  of  a  member 
of  P&rliament  as  any  other  man  in  the  kingdom — for  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  he  could  be  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  a  Peer  without 
acquiring  those  of  a  Commoner.  It  might  and  probably  would  be- 
come necessary  to  allow  noblemen  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  it  would  be  impossible  at  all  events  to  prevent  them  from 
having  a  voice  in  the  composition  of  that  assembly  at  least  as 
powerful  as  any  which  they  exercised  before  1832,  and  what  would 
follow?  With  the  whole  weight  of  the  Conservative  aristocracy 
poured  into  one  channel,  and  brought  to  bear  on  one  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  result  must  inevitably  be  a  vast  accession  of  strength  to  the 
Conservative  party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  At  present  the  Lords 
are  weak  just  because  they  are  the  Lords,  supposed  to  represent  exclu- 
sively the  anti-popular  tendencies  of  society,'  frequently  in  opposition 
to  the  Commons,  who  in  turn  represent '  the  people,'  and  to  whom, 
however  long  they  may  i^esist,  it  is  known  that  they  must  tfltimately 
yield.  But  if,  instead  of obeing  separated  from  the  Commons,  they 
spoke  throngh  the  mouth  ^  the  Commons ;  if,  instead  of  being 
brought  to  a  head,  as  it  were,  and  allotted  a  separate  position,  ex- 
posed to  the  full  glare  of  publicity,  and  affording  a  conspicuous  mark 
to  all  assailants,  the  aristocratic  element  were  dispersed  through,  and 
amalgamated  with,  the  popular  chamber,  clothed  with  the  popular 
livery,  and  with  as  good  a  claim  to  represent  the  popular  will  as  any 
other  element  in  the  House,  is  it  not  certain  that  it  could  exercise  a 
fiir  more  effective  control  over  the  conduct  of  affairs  than  it  can 
possibly  exercise  at  present ;  that  it  would  become  more  x>owerful  in 
proportion  as  it  grew  less  palpable,  and  would  double  its  present 
substance  by  throwing  off  its  present  form  ? 

For  my  part,  I  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  this  question 
being  answered  in  the  negative ;  and  there  is  more  than  this  to  be 
considered.  It  is  to  be  considered  that  many  a  man  who  shrinks  from 
rising  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  making  open  recanta-* 
tion  of  his  Liberalism,  who  is  too  much  under  the  influence  of  old 
associations  to  set  them  at  naught  in  the  face  of  his  assembled  party, 
and  who  is  restrained  by  a  sense  of  honour  from  assisting  in  private 
the  political  interest  with  which  he  cannot  ally  himself  in  public, 
would  find  half  his  fetters  struck  off  by  the  abolition  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  Beleased  from  the  party  obligations  which  bind  him  in 
Parliament,  he  would  be  much  less  troubled  by  th^  pressure  in  the 
provinces.  Having  got  one  hand  free,  he  would  soon  set  free  the  other ; 
nor  18  it  unreasonable  to  believe  that  there  are  a  good  many  members 
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of  the  ptesent  House  of  Lords  who,  if  this  opportunity  were  presented 
to  them,  would  be  only  too  glad  to  embrace  it.  And  this  considera- 
tion leads  immediately  to  another.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the 
key  to  the  existence  of  any  Liberal '  party '  at  all  in  the  higher  aris- 
tocracy ?  The  answer  is  plain — our  Parliamentary  system.  When 
the  House  of  Lords  assembles  at  Westminster,  it  is  inevitable  that  its 
members  should  fall  into  two  divisions.  The  love  of  place  and  power, 
the  more  honourable  ambition  of  finding  a  field  for  the  exercise  of 
great  talents  in  the  public  service,  a  sincere  conviction  that  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  revolution  more  is  to  be  done  by  shaping  reforms 
in  office  than  by  resisting  them  in  Opposition — these  and  other 
motives  will,  as  long  as  the  Peers  possess  a  Parliament,  insure  the 
existence  among  them  of  a  party  in  alliance  with  Liberalism.  But 
let  that  Parliament  be  abolished,  let  the  natural  tendencies  of  an 
aristocracy  be  no  longer  counteracted  by  the  attractions  of  official  life, 
and  they  will  speedily  overflow  the  party  line  which  now  bisects  them, 
and  the  whole  weight  of  the  Estate  be  fiuDg  into  a  single  scale.  But 
another  question,  and  perhaps  the  most  pertinent  of  all,  has  to  be 
asked  yet. 

What  is  it  which  restrains  the  House  of  Lords  from  fighting  out 
their  differences  with  the  Commons  as  often  as  any  question  of 
principle  is  at  stake  between  them  ?  What  is  it  which  makes  them 
afraid  of  coming  to  extremities,  letting  ^I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would ' 
as  often  as  the  representative  assembly  sounds  the  note  of  battle? 
What  is  it  which  makes  it  so  difficult  for  the  Conservative  minority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  rely  on  being  supported  by  the  Lords  in 
any  long  political  struggle  ?  What  but  that  the  Peers  are  afraid  of 
what  we  are  here  assuming  to  have  happened — the  abolition  of  their 
own  House  of  Parliament  ?  When  the  blow  had  once  fallen,  that 
particular  inducement  to  moderate  counsels  and  a  conciliatx)ry  atti- 
tude would  have  ceased  to  exist,  while  a  new  and  powerful  induce- 
ment to  the  exact  contrary  would  at  once  have  been  created  in  the 
thirst  for  vengeance  which  the  injury  sustained  would  have  en- 
gendered. 

We  may  be  told  of  course  that  the  country,  aliaa  the  Liberal  party, 
can  protect  itself  against  anything  the  Peers  can  do ;  and  we  might  be 
reminded  of  Caleb  Balderston  and  the  Feuars  of  Wolfs  Hope,  when 
that  faithful  servant  threatened  them  with  the  displeasure  of  his 
lord.  It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  true  that  there  are  means  by  which 
the  aristocracy  could  be  rendered  impotent,  and  this  brings  us  at 
once  to  the  central  point  of  our  inquiry.  The  question  is,  whether, 
the  consequences  of  abolishing  the  House  of  Lords  without  the  adoption 
of  any  further  measures  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  nobility  being  so 
obvious  and  so  serious,  those  who  contemplate  the  one  must  not  be 
held  to  have  contemplated  the  other.  To  use  language  now  familiar 
to  us  all,  though  not  perhaps  rigidly  exact,  is  it  possible  to  dis- 
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establish  the  Eoglish  peerage  without  also  disendowing  it  ?  Can  we 
relieve  it  from  the  restraints  and  responsibilities,  both  moral  and 
constitutional,  which  balance  its  Parliamentary  privileges,  yet  leave 
it  in  possession  of  the  property  which  without  these  restrictions 
would  be  doubly  and  trebly  influential  ?  When  I  say  '  can  we,'  I 
mean,  is  it  credible  that  the  Badical  party  can  contemplate  anything 
so  injurious  to  themselves  ?  Is  it  conceivable  that  tliey  have  not  so 
far  thought  out  this  question  as  to  understand  what  would  happen  if 
the  entire  English  aristocracy,  no  longer  divided  against  itself,  as  it 
more  or  less  must  be  under  existing  arrangements,  and  no  longer  sub- 
ject to  those  checks  which  its  Parliamentary  functions  impose  on  it, 
were  free  to  use  its  whole  strength  and  wealth  on  the  Conservative 
side,  and  concentrate  its  whole  energies  on  securing  a  Conservative 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  If  a  Conservative  majority  is 
not  even  now  an  impossibility,  would  it  not  then  become  a  certainty  ? 
Is  it  not  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  inevitable  consummation  can 
have  been  overlooked  by  the  acute  and  thoughtful  politicians  who 
say  that  the  House  of  Lords  must  perish  ? 

As  I  cannot  suppose  anything  of  the  kind,  I  am  constrained  to 
believe  that  behind  the  cry  for  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords 
lurks  a  deliberate  design  for  the  spoliation  of  the  English  aristocracy. 
This  indeed  would  be  an  equally  necessary  step  in  the  interests  of 
fiadicalism,  whether  the  Peers  were  admitted  to  seats  in  the  House 
of  Commons  or  not.  The  difficulty  with  r^;ard  to  the  House  of 
Lords  is  much  the  same  as  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  Church 
of  England. 

We  are  constantly  reminded,  and  with  perfect  truth,  that  the 
country  would  never  be  willing  to  see  the  Church  of  England  eman- 
cipated from  State  control,  and  yet  secured  in  the  possession  of 
her  property.  A  Church  of  England  with  complete  independence 
and  undiminished  wealth  would,  they  say,  be  too  powerful  a  body 
for  the  State  to  tolerate.  Disestablishment  and  disendowment  must 
go  hand  in  hand.  Now,  m/utcUis  mutandis^  this  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  truth  about  the  House  of  Lords. 

I  have  dealt  in  the  above  pages  only  with  that  scheme  of  simple 
abolition  with  which  the  House  of  Lords  is  regularly  threatened  as  often 
as  it  does  anything  unpleasing  to  the  Badical  party.  It  is  time,  I  think, 
that  this  threat  should  be  looked  in  the  face,  and  that  the  conditions 
on  which  alone  it  can  ever  take  a  practical  form  should  be  clearly  un- 
derstood. If  I  am  asked  why  I,  who  am  a  Conservative,  should  object 
to  a  change  which  would  so  greatly  strengthen  Conservatism,  I  must 
have  written  to  very  little  purpose  if  the  answer  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  foregoing  pages.  I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  the  English 
aristocracy  would  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  ground  which  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords  would  open  to  them  without  a  violent 
gtraggle,  of  which  the  issue  would  be  doubtful,  and  might  be  disas« 
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trous.  And  I  say  this  with  the  more  confidence  that  no  longer  ago 
than  last  sammer  Mr.  Ghamberlaini  speaking  of  the  minority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Conservative  country  gentlemen,  declared 
that  even  these  must  be  swept  away  if  ever  good  government  was 
to  flourish.  -  What  then  would  be  the  feelings  of  the  ])arty  which  he 
represents  towards  a  much  more  powerful  infusion  of  the  same  ele- 
ment, and  one  which  was  too  strong  to  be  defeated  by  the  ordinary 
constitutional  machinery  of  Parliamentary  government  ?  It  is  be- 
cause I  see  that  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  must  be  only 
the  first  step  to  a  political  agitation  in  this  country  more  fierce  in 
its  character,  more  sweeping  in  its  objects,  more  deplorable  in  its 
consequences,  if  successful,  than  anything  which  has  ever  been 
witnessed  in  Great  Britain,  that  I  heartily  deprecate  a  change  which 
might  for  a  time  have  just  the  opposite  effect. 

Of  this  or  that  change,  be  it  reform  or  revolution,  we  are  often  told 
that  we  are  not  ^  within  measurable  distance.'  The  phrase  is  a  con- 
venient one,  and  touches  the  imagination  by  seemiDg  to  interpose  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  dreaded  evil  some  infinite  extension  of  space. 
Yet  all  that  it  practically  means  is  that  the  event  has  not  yet  happened 
firom  which  our  calculation  is  to  start.  But  who  can  tell  when  this  will 
happen,  or  what  will  be  deemed  such  an  event  by  those  who  have  the 
power  to  decide  ?  When  we  speak  of  measurable  distance,  who  is  to 
be  the  measurer — ^the  general  public,  or  a  particular  party,  or  indi- 
vidual statesmen  ?  Long-sustained  abuse  and  invective,  which  those 
who  are  assailed  by  it  treat  only  with  silent  contempt,  make  their 
way  by  degrees,  and,  as  they  sap  the  popularity,  so  they  undermine 
the  strength,  of  institutions  which,  to  all  outward  appearance,  are  as 
vigorous  as  ever.  Then  it  is  that  some  unforeseen  event,  some  sud- 
den crisis  or  emergency,  nuiy  prove  their  death*knell.  The  saying 
that  threatened  men  live  long  has,  like  most  other  proverbs,  its  use 
and  its  abuse.  Between  foolish  panics  and  false  security  there  is  not, 
if  we  look  to  consequences,  so  very  much  to  choose.  There  are  men 
who,  confident  in  their  personal  resources,  or  fearful  of  the  ridicule 
of  their  neighbours,  have  neglected  warnings  which,  if  followed, 
might  have  saved  their  lives. 

I  hardly  think  that  in  an  age  like  the  present  either  the  English 
Church  or  the  English  aristocracy  can  afford  to  indulge  in  the  theory 
of  immeasurable  distances.  There  is  a  political  fsttalism,  I  know,  ais 
well  as  personal,  according  to  which  no  institution  perishes  till  ite 
hour  has  come,  which  can  neither  be  accelerated  nor  retarded  by 
human  exertions  or  precautions.  When  I  say  there  is  such  a  thing,  I 
rather  mean  that  a  great  deal  of  what  is  written  at  the  present  day 
has  either  that  meaning  or  none  at  all — ^more  probably,  perhaps,  the 
latter.  But  no  man  who  is  placed  in  a  great  public  position,  or  to 
whom  any  number  of  his  countrymen  look  up  for  the  preservation 
of  estabUshed  order,  wiU  allow  himself  to  yield  to  such  weakness. 
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Lord  Salisbury  reminds  us  that  before  the  House  of  Lords  can 
be  abolished  its  own  consent  must  be  obtained,  alid  that  therefore  it 
is  exceedingly  improbable  that  such  a  change  will  ever  be  effected 
by  the  ordinary  constitutional  means.  This  of  course  is  quite  true. 
Nobody  supposes  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  only  to  signify  the  wish 
and  that  it  will  forthwith  rip  itself  up  like  a  Japanese  grandee  to 
avoid  destruction  from  without.  We  shall  have,  as  Lord  Salisbury 
himself  says,  to  wait  for  a  period  of  revolution  before  we  see  any 
such  attempt.  But  that  is  presupposed  in  the  terms  of  our  argu- 
ment. The  unpopularity  of  the  House  of  Lords,  based  on  such  charges 
as  I  have  here  endeavoured  to  refute,  would  be  one  of  the  elements 
and  causes  of  this  revolution. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  think  the  fallacy  which  runs  through  the 
whole  Badical  charge  against  the  House  of  Lords  cannot  be  exposed 
too  often,  or  the  real  nature  of  the  change,  with  both  its  immediate 
and  ulterior  consequences,  too  often  insisted  on.  Does  anybody  suppose 
that  the  revolution  which  destroys  the  House  of  Lords  will  spare  the 
nobility,  or  that  the  revolution  which  attacks  the  nobility  will  spare 
the  rest  of  the  aristocracy  ?  I  wish,  therefore,  to  prove  to  the  satis&c- 
tion  of  those  moderate  Liberals  with  whom  the  Conservative  party 
must  soon  come  to  an  understanding,  that  the  House  of  Lords 
as  now  existing  can  be  defended  on  rational  and  practical  grounds, 
and  that  it  is  much  less  likely  to  provoke  a  collision  between  classes 
than  either  a  second  chamber  composed  of  select  geniuses  or  a 
House  of  Commons  more  largely  reinforced  from  the  aristocracy. 
All  that  the  House  of  Lords  can  now  do  is  to  gain  time  for 
consideration  and  reflection ;  and  what  harm  can  arise  from  the 
temporary  postponement  of  a  good  measure  compared  with  what 
must  necessarily  follow  from  the  hasty  adoption  of  a  bad  one? 
What  is  the  evU  of  delay  in  the  one  case  compared  with  the  danger 
of  precipitancy  in  the  other  ?  The  balance  of  practical  advantage  is 
immensely  in  favour  of  retaining  the  House  of  Lords  as  it  is.  The 
good  which  it  effects  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  evil,  and  it  is  the 
best  guarantee  we  are  ever  likely  to  possess  against  the  schemes 
of  interested  factions  being  adopted  by  mistake  for  the  deliberate 
policy  of  the  i>eople. 

T.  E.  Kebbel. 
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THE  STATE  AND   THE  MEDICAL 

PROFESSION. 


At  intervals  during  the  last. quarter  of  a  century,  Committees  of  the 
Houses  of  the  Legislature  and  specially  appointed  Commissions  have 
occupied  themselves  with  the  affairs  of  the  medical  profession.  Much 
evidence  has  been  taken,  much  wrangling  has  gone  on  over  the 
reports  of  these  bodies ;  and  sometimes  much  trouble  has  been  taken 
to  get  measures  based  upon  all  this  work  through  Parliament,  but  very 
little  has  been  achieved. 

The  Bill  introduced  last  session  was  not  more  fortunate  than 
sundry  predecessors.  I  suppose  that  it  is  not  right  to  rejoice  in  the 
misfortunes  of  anything,  even  a  Bill ;  but  I  confess  that  this  event 
afforded  me  lively  satisfaction,  for  I  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  report  of  which  the  Bill  was  founded,  and  I  did 
my  best  to  oppose  and  nullify  the  most  important  proposal  of  that 
report. 

That  the  question  must  be  taken  up  again  and  finally  dealt  with 
by  the  Legislature  before  long  cannot  be  doubted ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
while, there  is  time  for  reflection,  and  I  think  that  the  non-medical 
public  would  be  wise  if  they  paid  a  little  attention  to  a  subject  which 
is  really  of  considerable  importance  to  them. 

The  first  question  which  a  plain  man  is  disposed  to  ask  himself 
is,  Why  should  the  State  interfere  with  the  profession  of  medicine  any 
more  than  it  does,  say,  with  the  profession  of  engineering  ?  Anybody 
who  pleases  may  call  himself  an  engineer,  and  may  practise  as  such. 
The  State  confers  no  title  upon  engineers,  and  does  not  profess  to  tell 
the  public  that  one  man  is  a  qualified  engineer  and  that  another  is 
not  so. 

The  answers  which  are  given  to  the  question  are  various,  and  most 
of  them,  I  think,  are  bad.  A  large  number  of  persons  seem  to  be  of 
opinion  that  the  State  is  bound  to  take  care  of  the  general  public, 
no  less  than  to  see  that  it  is  protected  against  incompetent  persons, 
quacks  and  medical  impostors  in  general.  I  do  not  take  that 
view  of  the  case.  I  think  it  is  very  much  wholesomer  for  the  public 
to  take  care  of  itself  in  this  as  in  most  other  matters ;  and,  although  I 
am  not  such  a  fanatic  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject  as  to  plead  that  in- 
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terfering  with  the  way  in  which  a  man  may  choose  to  be  killed  or  cured 
is  a  violation  of  that  liberty,  yet  I  do  think  that  it  is  fiar  better 
to  let  everybody  do  as  he  likes.  Whether  that  be  so  or  not,  I  am 
perfectly  certain  that,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  it  is  impossible  to 
prohibit  the  practice  of  medicine  by  people  who  have  no  special 
qualification  for  it.  Consider  the  terrible  consequences  of  attempting 
to  prohibit  practice  by  a  very  large  class  of  persons  who  are  certainly 
not  technically  qualified — I  am  far  from  sayiog  a  word  as  to  whether 
they  are  otherwise  qualified  or  not.  The  number  of  Ladies  Bountiful — 
grandmothers,  aunts,  and  mothers-in-law — whose  chief  delight  lies  in 
the  administration  of  the  subordinate  provinces  of  domestic  medicine, 
is  past  computation,  and  one  shudders  to  think  of  what  might  happen 
if  their  energies  were  turned  from  this  innocuous,  if  not  beneficent 
channel,  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.   But  the  thing  is  impracticable. 

Another  reason  for  intervention  is  propounded,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
by  some,  though  not  many,  members  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
is  simply  an  expression  of  that  trades-unionism  which  tends  to  infest 
professions  no  less  than  trades. 

The  general  practitioner  whose  medical  training  has  cost  him  a 
good  deal  of  time  and  money,  trying  to  make  both  ends  meet  on  a  poor 
practice,  finds  that  many  potential  patients,  whose  small  fees  would  be 
welcome,  as  the  little  that  helps,  prefer  to  go  and  get  their  shilling's 
worth  of  *  doctor's  stuff'  and  advice  from  the  chemist  and  druggist 
round  the  comer,  who  has  not  paid  sixpence  for  his  medical  training, 
because  he  has  never  had  any.  The  general  practitioner  thinks  this 
is  very  hard  upon  him  and  ought  to  be  stopped.  It  is  perhaps  natural 
that  he  should  think  so,  though  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  him  to 
justify  his  opinion  on  any  ground  of  public  policy.  But  the  question 
is  really  not  worth  discussion,  as  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  be 
utterly  impracticable  to  stop  such  practice  '  over  the  counter '  even  if 
it  were  desirable  to  do  so. 

Is  a  man  who  has  a  sudden  attack  of  pain  in  tooth  or  stomach  not 
to  be  permitted  to  go  to  the  nearest  druggist's  shop  and  ask  for  some- 
thing that  will  relieve  him  ?  The  notion  is  preposterous.  But  if 
this  is  to  be  legal,  the  whole  principle  of  the  permissibility  of  counter 
practice  is  granted. 

In  my  judgment,  the  intervention  of  the  State  in  the  affairs  of 
the  medical  profession  is  to  be  justified,  not  upon  any  pretence  of 
protecting  the  public,  and  still  less  upon  that  of  protecting  the  medi- 
cal profession,  but  simply  and  solely  upon  the  ground  that  the  State 
employs  medical  men  for  certain  purposes,  and,  as  employers,  has  a 
right  to  define  the  conditions  on  which  it  will  accept  service.  It  is 
for  the  interest  of  the  community  that  no  person  shall  die  without 
there  being  some  official  recognition  of  the  cause  of  his  death.  It  is 
a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  community  that,  in  civil 
and  criminal  cases,  the  law  shall  be  able  to  have  recourse  to  persons 
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whose  evidence  may  be  taken  as  that  of  experts ;  and  it  wil  not  be 
doubted  that  the  State  has  a  right  to  dictate  the  conditions  under 
which  it  will  appoint  persons  to  the  vast  number  of  naval,  military, 
and  civil  medical  offices  held  directly  or  indirectly  under  the  Grovera^ 
ment.  Here,  and  here  only,  it  appears  to  me,  lies  the  justification 
for  the  intervention  of  the  State  in  medical  afifairs.  It  says,  or  should 
say,  in  my  judgment,  to  the  public,  ^  Practiee  medicine  if  you  like — 
go  to  be  practised  upon  by  anybody ; '  and  to  the  medical  practi- 
tioner, '  Have  a  qualification,  or  do  not  have  a  qualification  if  people 
don't  mind  it ;  but  if  the  State  is  to  receive  your  certificate  of  death, 
if  the  State  is  to  take  your  evidence  as  that  of  an  expert ;  if  the  State 
is  to  give  you  any  kind  of  civil,  or  military,  or  naval  appointment, 
then  we  call  upon  you  to  comply  with  our  conditions,  and  to 
produce  evidence  that  you  are,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  qualified. 
Without  that  we  will  not  place  you  in  that  position.'  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  is  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  medical  profession 
in  this  country.  For  my  part,  I  think  it  an  extremely  healthy 
relation ;  and  it  i&  one  that  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  altered, 
except  in  so  far  that  it  would  certainly  be  better  if  greater  facilities 
were  given  for  the  swift  and  sharp  punishment  of  those  who  profess 
to  have  the  State  qualification  when,  in  fact,  they  do  not  possess 
it.  They  are  simply  cheats  and  swindlers,  like  other  people  who 
profess  to  be  what  they  are  not,  and  should  be  punished  as 
such. 

But  supposing  we  are  agreed  about  the  justification  of  State 
intervention  in  medical  affairs,  new  questions  arise  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  that  intervention  should  take  place  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  should  go,  on  which  the  divergence  of  opinion  is  even  greater  than 
it  is  on  the  general  question  of  intervention. 

It  is  now,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  something  over  forty  years  since  I 
began  my  medical  studies,  and,  at  that  time,  the  state  of  affairs  was 
extremely  singular.  I  should  think  it  hardly  possible  that  it  could 
have  obtained  anywhere  but  in  such  a  country  as  England,  which 
cherishes  a  fine  old  crusted  abuse  as  much  as  it  does  its  port  wine. 
At  that  time,  there  were  twenty-one  licensing  bodies — that  is  to  say, 
bodies  whose  certificate  was  received  by  the  State  as  evidence  that 
the  persons  who  possessed  that  certificate  were  medical  experts.  How 
these  bodies  came  to  possess  these  powers  is  a  very  curious  chapter 
in  history,  on  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enlarge.  They  were 
partly  universities,  partly  medical  'guilds  and  corporations,  partly 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  There  was  no  central  authority, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  any  one  of  those  licensing  autho* 
rities  from  granting  a  license  to  any  one  upon  any  conditions  it 
thought  fit.  The  examination  might  be  a  sham,  the  curriculum 
might  be  a  sham,  the  certificate  might  be  bought  and  scAd  like  any* 
thing  in  a  shop ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  examination  might  be 
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fedrly  good  and  the  diploma  oorrespondiDgly  valuable ;  but  there  was 
not  the  smallest  guarantee,  except  the  personal  character  of  the  people 
who  composed  the  administration  of  each  of  these  licensing  bodies, 
as  to  what  might  happen.  It  was  possible  for  a  young  man  to  come 
to  London  and  to  spend  two  years  and  six  months  of  the  time  of  his 
compulsory  three  years  '  walking  the  hospitals '  in  idleness  or  worse ; 
he  could  then,  by  putting  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  judicious 
'  grinder '  for  the  remaining  six  months,  pass  triumphantly  through 
the  ordeal  of  one  hour's  mvd  voce  examination,  which  was  all  that 
was  absolutely  necessary,  to  enable  him  to  be  turned  loose  upon  the 
public,  like  Death  on  the  pale  horse,  *  conquering  and  to  conquer,' 
with  the  full  sanction  of  the  law^  as  a  '  qualified  practitioner.' 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  at  present,  such  a  state  of  things,  stiU 
more  difficult  to  depict  the  consequences  of  it,  because  they  would 
appear  like  a  gross  and  malignant  caricature ;  but  it  may  be  said 
that  there  was  never  a  system,  or  want  of  system,  which  was  better 
calculated  to  ruin  the  students  who  came  under  it,  or  to  .degrade  the 
profession  as  a  whole.  My  memory  goes  back  to  a  time  when  models 
from  whom  the  Bob  Sawyer  of  the  Pickwick  Papers  might  have  been 
drawn  were  anything  but  rare. 

Shortly  before  my  student  days,  however,  the  dawn  of  a  better  state 
of  things  in  England  began  to  be  visible,  largely  in  cohsequence  of 
the  establishment  of  the  University  of  London,  and  the  comparatively 
very  high  standard  which  that  body  placed  before  its  m^ical  gra- 
duates. I  say  comparatively  high  standard,  for  the  requirements  of  the 
University  in  those  days,  and  even  during  the  twelve  years,  at  a  later 
period,  when  I  was  one  of  the  examiners  of  the  medical  faculty,  were 
such  as  would  not  now  be  thought  more  than  respectable,  and  indeed 
were  in  many  respects  very  imperfect.  But,  relating  to  the  means  of 
learning,  the  standard  was  high,  and  none  but  the  more  able  and 
ambitious  students  dreamed  of  attempting  to  obtain  the  degrees  of 
the  University  of  London.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  many  men  of 
this  stamp  did  succeed  in  obtaining  their  degrees,  led  others  to  follow 
in  their  steps,  and  slowly  but  surely  reacted  upon  the  standard  of 
teaching  in  the  better  medical  schools. 

Then  came  the  Medical  Act  of  1858.  That  Act  introduced 
two  great  improvements :  one  of  them  was  the  institution  of  what 
is  called  the  *  Medical  Register,'  upon  which  the  names  of  all  persons 
recognised  by  the  State  as  medical  practitioners  are  entered ;  and 
the  other  was  the  establishment  of  the  Medical  Council,  which  is  a 
kind  of  Medical  Parliament,  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
licensing  bodies  and  of  leading  men  in  the  medical  profession  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown.  The  powers  given  by  the  Legislature  to  the 
Medical  Council  were  found,  practically,  to  be  very  limited ;  but  I 
think  that  no  fair  observer  of  its  work  will  doubt  that  this  much 
attacked  body  has  exerted  no  small  influence  in  bringing  about  the 
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great  change  for  the  better  which  has  been  effected  in  the  training 
of  men  for  the  medical  profession  in  recent  years. 

Another  source  of  improvement  must  be  recognised  in  the  Scottish 
Universities,  ^nd  especially  in  the  medical  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  The  medical  education  and  ezamiDations  of  this 
body  were  for  many  years  the  best  of  theijr  kind  in  th^e  islands,  and 
I  doubt  if,  at  the  present  moment,  the  three  kingdoms  can  show  a 
better  school  of  medicine  than  that  of  Edinburgh.  The  vast  number 
of  medical  students  who  frequent  that  University  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  opinion  of  those  most  interested  on  this  subject. 

Owing  to  these  and  some  other  influences,  and  to  the  revolution 
which  has  taken  place,  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years,  in  our 
conceptions  of  the  proper  method  of  teaching  physical  science,  the 
training  of  the  medical  student  in  a  good  school,  and  the  examination 
test  applied  by  the  great  majority  of  the  present  licensing  bodies 
(reduced  now  to  nineteen  in  consequence  of  the  retirement  of  the 
Archbishop  and  the  fusion  of  one  of  the  other  licensing  bodies  with 
another)  are  totally  different  from  what  they  were  even  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  period. 

I  was  agreeably  astonished,  upon  one  of  my  sons  commencing  his 
medical  career  the  other  day,  when  I  contrasted  the  carefully-watched 
courses  of  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  which  he  is  expected  to 
follow  with  regularity  and  industry,  and  the  number  and  nature  of  the 
examinations  which  he  will  have  to  pass  before  he  can  receive  his 
license,  not  only  with  the  monstrous  laxity  of  my  own  student  days, 
but  even  with  the  state  of  things  which  obtained  when  my  term  of 
office  as  examiner  in  the  University  of  London  expired  some  sixteen 
years  ago. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  opinion,  which  is  fully 
borne  out  by  the  evidence  taken  before  the  late  fioyal  Commission, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  existing  licensing  bodies  grant  their 
license  on  conditions  which  insure  quite  as  high  a  standard  as  it  is 
practicable  or  advisable  to  exact  under  present  circumstances,  and  that 
they  show  every  desire  to  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  of  the 
times.  And  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  majority 
have  so  much  improved  their  ways,  that  their  standard  is  far  above 
that  of  the  ordinary  qualification  of  the  best  licensing  bodies  thirty 
years  ago,  and  I  cannot  see  what  excuse  there  would  be  for  meddling 
with  them  if  it  were  not  for  two  other  defects  which  have  to  be  remedied. 

Unfortunately  there  remain  two  or  three  black  sheep — licensing 
bodies^which  simply  trade  upon  their  privilege,  and  sell  the  cheapest 
wares  they  can  for  shame's  sake  supply  to  the  bidder.  Another  defect 
in  the  existing  system,  even  where  the  examination  has  been  so 
greatly  improved  as  to  be  good  of  its  kind,  is  that  there  are  certain 
licensing  bodies  which  give  a  qualification  for  an  acquaintance  with 
either  medicine  or  surgery  alone,  and  which  more  or  less  ignore 
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obstetricB.  This  is  a  survival  of  the  archaic  condition  of  the  profession 
when  surgical  operations  were  mostly  left  to  the  barbers  and  obstetrics 
to  the  midwives,  and  of  that  more  modern  epoch  when  the  physicians 
thought  themselves,  and  were  considered  by  the  world,  the  ^  superior 
persons '  of  the  profession.  I  remember  a  story  was  current  in  my 
young  days  of  a  great  court  physician  who  was  travelling  with  a 
friend,  like  himself,  bound  on  a  visit  to  a  country  house.  The  friend 
fell  down  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  and  the  story  ran  that  the  physician 
refused  to  bleed  him  because  it  was  contrary  to  professional  etiquette 
for  a  physician  to  perform  that  operation,  ^liether  the  friend  died  or 
whether  he  got  better  because  he  was  not  bled  I  do  not  remember, 
but  the  moral  of  the  story  is  the  same.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a 
famous  suigeon,  irritated  by  the  pretensions  of  the  physicians,  was 
asked  whether  he  meant  to  bring  up  his  son  to  his  own  calling,  ^  No,' 
he  said,  ^  he  is  such  a  fool,  I  mean  to  make  a  physician  of  him.' 

Nowadays,  it  is  happily  recognised  that  medicine  is  one  and 
indivisible,  and  that  no  one  can  properly  practice  one  branch  who  is 
not  familiar  with,  at  any  rate,  the  principles  of  all.  Thus  the  two  great 
things  that  are  wanted  now  are,  in  the  first  place,  some  means  of  en- 
forcing such  a  degree  of  uniformity  upon  all  the  examining  bodies 
that  none  shall  permit  a  disgracefully  low  minimum  or  pass  ex- 
amination ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  some  body  or  other  shall 
have  the  power  of  enforcing  upon  every  candidate  for  the  licence  to 
practice  the  study  of  the  three  branches,  or  what  is  called  the  tripartite 
qualification.  All  the  members  of  the  late  Commission  were  agreed 
tiiat  these  were  the  main  points  to  be  attended  to  in  any  proposals 
for  the  further  improvement  of  medical  training  and  qualification. 

But,  such  being  the  ends  in  view,  our  views  as  to  the  best  way  of 
attaining  them  were  singularly  divergent,  so  that  it  came  about 
that  eleven  commissioners  made  seven  reports.     There  was  one  main 
majority  report,  and  six  minor  reports,  which  differed  more  or  less 
from  it,  chiefly  as  to  the  best  method  of  attaining  these  two  objects. 
The  majority  report  recommended  the  adoption  of  what  is  known 
as  the  conjoint  scheme.     According  to  this  plan,  the  power  of  granting 
a  licence  to  practice  is  to  be  taken  away  from  all  the  existing  licensing 
bodies,  whether  they  have  done  well  or  ill,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  body  of  delegates  (divisional  boards),  one  for  each  of  the  three 
kingdoms.    The  licence  to  practice  is  to  be  conferred  by  passing  the 
delegate  examination.     The  licensee  may  afterwards,  if  he  pleases, 
go  before  any  of  the  existing  licensing  bodies  and  indulge  in  the  luxury 
of  another  examination  and  the  payment  of  another  fee,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  title,  which  does  not  legally  place  him  in  any  better  position 
than  that  which  he  would  occupy  without  it. 

Under  these  circiunstances,  of  course,  the  only  motive  for  obtaining 
the  degree  of  a  University  or  the  licence  of  a  medical  corporation 
would  be  the  prestige  of  those  bodies.     Hence  the  ^ black  sheep' 
Vol.  XV.— No.  84.  R 
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would  certainly  be  deserted,  while  those  bodies  which  have  acquired 
a  reputation  by  doing  their  duty  would  suffer  less. 

Hence,  as  the  majority  report  proposes  that  the  existing  bodies 
shall  be  compensated  for  any  loss  they  may  suffer,  out  of  the  fees 
of  the  examination  for  the  State  licence,  the  curious  result  would  be 
brought  about,  that  the  profession  of  the  future  would  be  taxed,  for 
all  time,  for  the  purpose  of  handing  over  to  wholly  irresponsible 
bodies  a  sum,  the  amount  of  which  would  be  large  for  those  who  had 
failed  in  their  duty  and  small  for  those  who  had  done  it. 

The  scheme  in  fiELct  involves  a  perpetual  endowment  of  the  ^  black 
sheep,'  calculated  on  the  ratio  of  their  ill-gained  profits.^  I 
confess  that  I  found  myself  unable  to  assent  to  a  plan  which,  in 
addition  to  the  rewarding  the  evil  doers,  proposed  to  take  away  the 
privileges  of  a  number  of  examining  bodies  which  confessedly  were 
doing  their  duty  well,  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  a  few  who  had 
failed.  It  was  too  much  like  the  Chinaman's  device  of  burning  down 
his  house  to  obtain  a  poor  dish  of  roast  pig — imcertain  whether,  in 
the  end,  he  might  not  find  a  mere  mass  of  cinders.  What  we  do 
know  is  that  the  great  majority  of  the  existing  licensing  bodies  have 
marvellously  improved  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
are  improving.  What  we  do  not  know  is  that  the  cumbrous  and  com- 
plicated scheme  of  the  divisional  boards  will  ever  be  got  to  work  at  all. 

My  own  belief  is  that  every  necessary  reform  may  be  effected, 
without  any  interference  with  vested  interests,  without  any  unjust 
depreciation  of  the  prestige  of  institutions  which  have  been,  and 
still  are,  extremely  valuable,  without  any  question  of  compensation 
arising,  and  by  an  extremely  simple  operation.  It  is  only  necessary, 
in  &ct,  to  add  a  couple  of  clauses  to  the  Medical  Act  to  this  effect : 

(1)  That  from  and  after  such  a  date  no  person  shall  be  placed  upon 
the  Medical  Register  unless  he  possesses  the  threefold  qualification. 

(2)  That  from  and  after  the  same  date  no  examination  shall  be  accepted 
as  satis&ctory  from  any  licensing  body  except  such  as  has  been 
carried  on  in  part  by  examiners  appointed  by  the  licensing  body,  and 
in  part  by  coadjutor-examiners  of  equal  authority,  appointed  by  the 
Medical  Council  and  acting  under  their  instructions. 

In  laying  down  a  rule  of  this  kind  the  State  confiscates  nothing, 
and  meddles  with  nobody,  but  simply  acts  within  its  undoubted 
right  of  laying  down  the  conditions  under  which  it  will  confer 
certain  privileges  upon  medical  practitioners.  No  one  can  say  that 
the  State  has  not  the  right  to  do  this ;  no  one  can  say  that  the 

>  <  The  fees  to  be  paid  by  candidates  for  admission  to  the  examinations  of  the 
Divisional  Board  should  be  of  such  an  amount  as  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  examinations  and  the  other  expenses  of  the  Divisional  Board,  andaUo  to  pnh 
vide  the  tvm  required  to  eompemate  the  medical  authorities j  or  siieh  of  them  as  may  be 
entitled  to  compensation,  for  any  pecuniary  losses  tfiey  may  hereafter  sustain  by  reason 
of  the  abolition  of  thevr  privilege  of  conferring  a  licence  to  practice'    Report  60,  p.  xii. 
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State  unduly  iuterfereB  with  any  private  enterprise  or  corporate  interest 
unjustly,  in  laying  down  its  own  conditions  for  its  own  service.  The 
plan  would  have  the  further  advantage  that  all  those  corporate  bodies 
-which  have  obtained  (as  many  of  them  have)  a  great  and  deserved  re- 
nown by  the  admirable  way  in  which  they  have  done  their  work,  wou^d 
reap  their  just  reward  in  the  thronging  of  students,  thenceforward  as 
formerly,  to  obtain  their  qualifications ;  while  those  who  have  neg- 
lected their  duties,  who  have  in  some  one  or  two  cases,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  absolutely  disgraced  themselves,  by  a  happy  and  natural  eutha- 
nasia, would  sink  into  oblivion. 

Two  of  my  colleagues,  Professor  Turner  and  Mr.  Bryce,  M.P.,  whose 
practical  familiarity  with  examinations  gave  great  weight  to  their 
opinions,  expressed  their  substantial  approval  of  this  scheme,  and  I  am 
usable  to  see  the  force  of  the  objections  taken  into  it.  It  is,  indeed, 
urged  {Report  II.  p.  vii.)  that  the  difficulty  and  expensed  adequately 
inspecting  so  many  examinations  and  of  guaranteeing  their  efficiency 
would  be  great,  and  that  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  fair  adjustment 
of  the  representation  of  existing  interests  and  of  the  representation 
of  new  interests  upon  the  General  Medical  Council  would  be  almost 
insuperable. 

The  latterobjection  is  unintelligible  to^me.  I  am  not  aware  that 
anyproposal  forsuch  adjustment  has  been  fairly  discussed,  or  even  made, 
and  until  that  has  been  done,  it  may  be  well  not  to  talk  about  insuper- 
able difficulties.  As  to  the  notion]that  there  is  any  difficulty  in  getting 
the  coadjutor-examiners,  or  that  the  expense  will  be  overwhelming, 
we  have  the  experience  of  Scotland,  in  which  every  University  does, 
at  the  present  time,  appoint  its  coadjutor-examiners,  who  do  their 
work  just  in  the  way  proposed. 

"WTiether  in  the  way  I  have  suggested,  oi  by  the  Conjoint 
Scheme,  however,  this  is  perfectly  certain :  the  two  things  I  refer  to 
have  to  be  done:  the  threefold  qualification  must  be  required; 
the  limit  of  the  minimum  qualification  must  be  fixed!;  and  any 
scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  relations  of  the  State  to  medicine 
which  does  not  fulfil  these  two  requirements  thoroughly  has  no  chance 
of  finality. 

But  when  these  reforms  are  effected,  when  there  is  a  medical 
council  armed  with  a  more  real  authority  than  it  at  present  possesses; 
when  a  licence  to  practice  cannot  be  obtained  without  the  threefold 
qualification ;  and  when  an  even  minimum  of  qualification  is  exacted 
for  every  licence,  is  there  anything  else  that  remains  that  any  one 
seriously  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  medical  profession,  as  I  may 
most  conscientiously  declare  myself  to  be,  would  like  to  see  done? 
I  think  there  are  three  things. 

In  the  first  place,  even  now,  when  a  four  years'  curriculum  is 
required,  the  time  allotted  for  medical  education  is  too  brief.  A 
young  man  coming  at  eighteen  to  study  medicine  is  probably  abso- 

b2 
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lutely  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  anatomy,  or  physi- 
ology, or  indeed  of  any  branch  of  physical  science.     He  comes  into  an 
entirely  new  world ;  he  addresses  himself  to  a  kind  of  work  of  which 
he  has  not  the  smallest  experience.     Up  to  that  time  his  work  has 
been  with  books :  he  rushes  suddenly  into  work  with  things,  which  is 
as  different  from  work  with  books  as  anything  can  well  be.    I  am  quite- 
sure  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  young  men  spend  a  very  large 
portion  of  their  first  session  in  simply  learning  how  to  learn  subjects 
which  are  entirely  new  to  them.  And  yet  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,, 
in  this  period  of  four  years,  they  have  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  branches  of  a  great  and  responsible  practical  calling ;  of  medicine,, 
surgery,  obstetrics,  general  pathology,  medical  jurisprudence,  aud  so 
forth.     Anybody  who  knows  what  the-e  things  are,  and  who  knows 
what  is  the  kind  of  work  which  is  necessary  to  give  a  man  the  con- 
fidence which  will  enable  him  to  stand  at  the  bedside  and  say  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  own  conscience  what  shall   be  done,  and  what  shall 
not  be  done,  must  be  aware  that  if  a  man  has  only  four  years  to  do 
all  this  in  he  will  not  have  much  time  to  spare.     But  that  is  not  all. 
As  I  have  said,  the  young  man  comes  up,  probably  ignorant  of  the  ex. 
istence  of  science ;  he  has  never  heard  a  word  of  chemisfcry,  he  has 
never  heard  a  word  of  physics,  he  has  not  the  smallest  conception  of 
the  outlines  of  biological  science ;  and  all  these  things  have  to   be- 
learned  as  well  and  crammed  into  the  time  which,  in  itself,  is  barely- 
sufficient  for  the  acquirement  of  a  fair  amount  of  that  knowledge  which 
is  requisite  for  the  satisfactory  discharge  of  his  professional  duties. 

llierefore  it  is  quite  clear  to  me  that,  somehow  or  other,  the 
curriculum  must  be  lightened.  It  is  not  that  any  of  the  subjects 
which  I  have  mentioned  need  not  to  be  studied,  and  may  be  elimi- 
nated. The  only  alternative  therefore  is  to  lengthen  the  time  given 
to  study  Everybody  will  admit  that  the  practical  necessities  of 
life  in  this  country  are  such  that,  for  the  average  medical  practi- 
tioner at  any  rate,  it  is  hopeless  to  think  of  extending  the  period  of 
profet^sional  study  beyond  the  age  of  twenty-two.  So  that  as  the 
period  of  study  cannot  be  extended  forwards,  the  only  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  extend  it  backwards. 

The  question  is  how  this  can  be  done.  My  own  belief  is  that  if  the 
Medical  Council,  instead  of  insisting  upon  that  examination  in  general 
education  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  believe  to  be  entirely  futile,  were  to- 
insist  upon  a  knowledge  of  elementary  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology, 
they  would  be  taking  one  of  the  greatest  steps  which  at  present  can  be 
made  for  the  improvement  of  medical  education.  The  great  majority 
of  tl^e  young  men  who  are  going  into  the  profession  have  practically 
completed  their  general  education — or  theymight  very  well  have  done 
go — by  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen.  If  the  interval  between  this 
age  and  that  at  which  they  commence  their  purely  medical  studies  were 
emv'oyed  in  obtaining  a  practical  acquaintance  with  elementary  phy- 
f  jcs,  chemistry,  and  biology,  in  my  judgment  it  would  be  as  good  as 
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two  years  added  to  the  course  of  medical  study.  And  for  two  reasons : 
in  the  first  place,  because  the  subject-matter  of  that  which  they  would 
learn  is  germane  to  their  future  studies,  and  is  so  much  gained  ;  in 
the  second  place,  because  a  great  deal  might  be  cleared  out  of.  tlie 
-course  of  their  professional  studies  which  at  present  occupies  time  and 
attention ;  and  last,  but  not  least — probably  most — they  would  then 
come  to  their  medical  studies  prepared  for  that  learning  from  Nature 
which  is  what  they  have  to  do  in  the  course  of  becoming  skilful 
medical  men,  and  for  which,  at  present,  they  are  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  prepared  by  their  previous  education. 

The  second  wish  I  have  to  express  concerns  London  especially,  and 
I  may  speak  of  it  briefly  as  a  more  economical  employment  of  the 
teaching  power  in  the  medical  schools.  At  this  present  time,  every 
great  hospital  in  London — and  there  are  ten. or  eleven  of  them — has 
its  complete  medical  school,  in  which  not  only  are  the  branches  of 
practical  medicine  taught,  but  also  those  studies  in  general  science, 
such  as  chemistry,  elementary  physics,  general  anatomy,  and  a  variety 
of  other  topics  which  are  what  used  to  be  called  (and  the  term  was  an 
extremely  useful  one)  the  institutes  of  medicine.  That  was  all  very 
well  half  a  century  ago  ;  it  is  all  very  ill  now,  simply  because  those 
general  branches  of  science,  such  as  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry, 
physiological  chemistry,  physiological  physics,  and  so  foith,  have  now 
become  so  large,  and  the  mode  of  teaching  them  is  so  completely 
altered,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  man  to  be  a  thoroughly 
competent  teacher  of  them,  or  for  any  student  to  be  effectually  taught, 
without  the  devotion  of  the  whole  time  of  the  persons  who  are  engaged 
in  teaching.  I  undertake  to  say  that  it  is  hopelessly  impossible  for  any 
man  at  the  present  time  to  keep  abreast  with  the  progress  of  physiology 
unlesB  he  gives  his  whole  mind  to  it ;  and  the  bigger  the  mind  is,  the 
more  scope  he  will  find  for  its  employment.  Again,  teaching  has 
become,  and  must  become  still  more,  practical,  and  that  also  involves 
a  large  expenditure  of  time).  But  if  a  man  is  to  give  his  whole  time 
to  any  business  he  must  live  by  it,  and  the  resources  of  the  schools 
do  not  permit  them  to  maintain  ten  or  eleven  sets  of  physiological  and 
other  specialists. 

If  the  students,  in  their  first  one  or  two  years,  were  taught  the 
institutes  of  medicine,  in  two  or  three  central  institutions  it  would 
be  easy  to  have  those  subjects  taught  thoroughly  and  effectually  by 
persons  who  gave  their  whole  mind  and  attention  to  the  subject; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  medical  schools  of  the  hospitals  would 
remain  what  they  ought  to  be — great  institutions  in  which  the  largest 
possible  opportunities  are  afforded  for  acquiring  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  phenomena  of  disease.  So  that  the  preliminary  or 
earlier  half  of  medical  education  would  take  place  in  the  central 
i  nstitutions,  and  the  final  half  would  be  devoted  altogether  to  practical 
studies  iu  the  hospitals. 

I  happen  to  know  that  this  conception  has  been  entertained,  not 
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only  by  myself,  but  by  a  great  many  of  those  persons  who  are  most 
interested  in  the  improvement  of  medical  study,  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years.  I  do  not  know  whether  anything  will  come  of 
it  this  half-century  or  not ;  but  the  thing  has  to  be  done.  It  is  not 
a  speculative  notion ;  it  lies  patent  to  everybody  who  is  accustomed 
to  teaching,  and  knows  what  the  necessities  of  teaching  are ;  and  I 
should  very  much  like  to  see  the  first  step  taken  by  those  who  are 
concerned  making  up  their  minds  that  it  has  to  be  done  somehow  or 
other. 

The  last  point  to  which  I  may  advert  is  one  which  concerns  the 
action  of  the  profession  itself  more  than  anything  else.  We  have 
arrangements  for  teaching,  we  have  arrangements  for  the  testing  of 
qualifications,  we  have  marvellous  aids  and  appliances  for  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  in  all  sorts  of  ways ;  but  I  do  not  find  in  London  at 
the  present  time,  in  this  little  place  of  four  or  five  million  inhabit- 
ants which  supports  so  many  things,  any  organisation  or  any  arrange- 
ment for  advancing  the  science  of  medicine,  considered  as  a  pure 
science.  I  am  quite  aware  that  there  are  medical  societies  of  various 
kinds  5  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  lectureships  at  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  the  College  of  Surgeons ;  there  is  the  Brown  Institute ; 
and  there  is  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Medicine  by  Re- 
search, but  there  is  no  means,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  which  any  person 
who  has  the  inborn  gifts  of  the  investigator  and  discoverer  of  new 
truth,  and  who  desires  to  devote  them  to  the  improvement  of  medical 
science,  can  carry  out  his  intention.  In  Paris,  there  is  the  University 
of  Paris,  which  gives  degrees ;  but  there  are  also  the  Sorbonne  and 
the  College  de  JFrance,  places  in  which  professoriates  are  established 
for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling  men  who  have  the  power  of  inves- 
tigation, the  power  of  advancing  knowledge  and  thereby  reacting  on 
practice,  to  do  that  which  it  is  their  special  mission  to  do.  I  do  not 
know  of  anything  of  the  kind  in  London ;  and  it  it  should  so  happen 
that  a  Claude  Bernard  or  a  Ludwig  should  turn  up  in  London,  I  really 
have  not  the  slightest  notion  of  what  we  could  do  with  him.  We 
could  not  turn  him  to  account,  and  I  think  we  should  have  to  export 
him  to  Germany  or  France.  I  doubt  whether  that  is  a  good  or  a  wise 
condition  of  things.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  condition  of  things  which 
can  exist  for  any  great  length  of  time,  now  that  people  are  every  day 
becoming  more  and  more  awake  to  the  importance  of  scientific  investi- 
gation and  to  the  astounding  and  unexpected  manner  in  which  it 
everywhere  reacts  upon  practical  pursuits.  I  should  look  upon  the 
establishment  of  some  institution  of  that  kind  as  a  recognition  on  ths 
part  of  the  medical  profession  in  general,  that  if  their  great  and 
beneficent  work  is  to  be  carried  on,  they  must,  like  other  people  who 
have  such  work  to  do,  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
in  the  only  way  in  which  experience  shows  that  it  can  be  advanced. 

T.  H.  Huxley. 
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A    WALK  TO  COOMASSIE. 


As  one  stands  on  the  bare  sandy  shores  of  a  tropical  country,  under  a 
sweltering  sun,  and  views  the  distant  dark  and  shady  forest,  there  is 
an  almost  irresistible  inclination  to  rush  into  it  and  hide  away  from 
the  powerful  penetrating  rays  that  almost  bear  one  down,  as  well  as 
from  the  bright  glare  of  sea  and  sparkling  sand,  so  trying  to  the  optics 
of  Europeans. 

Nor  is  it  less  tempting  to  flee  from  the  noisy  tumult  of  a  surf- 
bound  shore,  lashed  to  fury  by  great  Atlantic  rollers ;  for,  though 
pleasing  enough  at  first  to  watch  the  snowy  wreaths  of  spray  curling 
up  the  beach,  the  great  sound  becomes  alternately  monotonous,  im- 
pleasant,  and  detestable,  in  proportion  as  the  coast  malaria  and  its 
remedies  work  upon  the  nerves  and  lower  the  system. 

On  reaching  the  summit  of  any  of  the  several  eminences  around 
Cape  Coast  Castle — one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony — 
a  noble  forest  is  displayed  to  view,  the  horizon  being  occasionally 
broken  by  clusters  of  monster  trees  topping  patches  of  rising  ground, 
whilst,  greeting  the  eye  for  many  a  long  mile  northward  is  an  un- 
broken wall  of  green,  softened,  and  eventually  shrouded,  by  hanging 
gre]^  mists. 

On  an  afternoon  towards  the  end  of  October,  between  the  sets  of 
a  game  of  lawn  tennis  on  Connor's  Hill — the  military  sanitarium — I 
got  a  first  view  of  the  dense  forest,  then  wrapped  in  mist,  shaded  by 
sombre  hazy  clouds,  through  which  the  sun  was  making  vain  efforts 
of  a  setting  show,  but  only  succeeded  in  diffusing  a  sallow  complexion 
around,  until,  on  reaching  the  horizon,  it  burst  into  a  brilliant  red  for 
a  brief  space  before  abruptly  retiring  for  the  night.  Inland  to  the  east 
and  north  long  dark  lines  radiating  downwards  showed  that  heavy 
rain  was  falling,  and  ominous  features  here  and  there  in  the  landscape 
made  it  more  or  less  apparent  where  tornadoes  raged.  The  aspect,  so 
dark  and  dreary,  was  not  so  enchanting  at  first  sight  as  an  intending 
traveller  might  wish  ;  yet,  with  all  its  imaginary  drawbacks,  there  is 
a  certain  charm  in  penetrating  the  great  primeval  forest  full  of  so 
many  quaint  ways  and  customs  not  to  be  met  with  on  the  beaten 
tracks  of  civilisation. 

It  was  at  the  period  of  the  *  latter  rains  '  and  rather  warm — A!  N. 
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lat. — ^that  with  a  few  unarmed  Fantee  aad  Crepi  carriers  and  in- 
terpreters I  started  for  a  walk  through  the  Ashantee  country  to 
Coomassie,  taking  a  few  necessary  tinned  stores,  a  hammock  in  case 
of  illness,  a  fox  terrier,  materials  for  collecting  specimens,  animal  and 
vegetable,  together  with  some  loads  of  presents  for  kings  and  chiefs  ; 
the  latter  an  absolute  necessity — the  passport,  in  fact. 

On  emerging  from  Cape  Coast  the  road  immediately  narrows  to  a 
footpath,  winding  through   stunted  bush  over  undulating  ground, 
crested  by  clumps  of  large  trees,  the  lower  levels  being  wet,  with  a 
covering  of  tall,  sedgy  grass,  through  which  many  long- tailed  humming 
birds  of  rich  plumage  are  constantly  to  be  seen  flitting,  and  dragon 
flies,  amongst  numerous  worthy  representatives  of  their  order  (Neu- 
roptera)  are  seen  to  immense  advantage  as  they  hover  round  the  varie- 
gated wild  flowers  that  grow  there  in  rich  profusion.    Native  villages 
are  numerous.     About  every  half  hour  their  presence  is  betokened 
by  groves  of  palm  and  cocoa-nut  trees  under  which  thrive  plantain 
and  banana,  which  constitute  the  food  and  wealth  of  those  living  in 
proximity  to  the  coast.     As  a  matter  of  course,  these  villages  are 
vastly  superior  to  those  further  north,  many  houses  being  constructed 
on  regular  lines,  with  an  upper  floor,  doors  that  lock,  and  framed  pic- 
tures on  the  walls.    This  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
boys  who  travel  to  the  coast  towns  often  remain^  there  as  servants, 
whence  they  merge  into  the  artisan  and  skilled  labourer,  returning 
after  a  while  to  renovate  their  old  villages  with  plumb-line  and  square. 
Four  hours  from  Cape  Coast  is  the  village  of  Brofu-yedo,  the  first 
of  a  series  so  named  by  the  Asbantees  in  the  war  of  1873-4,  meaning 
^the  English  are  heavy.'      Time  after  time,  when  the  Ashant^es 
recoiled  before  the  invincible  advance  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  force, 
they  were  constrained  to  use  that  expression  to  denote  where  thej 
were  worsted  or  overwhelmed.    North-west  from  Assayboo  branches  a 
small  path  to  Abrakrampa,  where  the  enemy  made  a  prolonged  and  vigo- 
rous attack  upon  k  British  garrison.     Though  unsuccessful,  it  tended 
to  show  the  pluck  and  determination  of  the  Ashantees,  who  had  wan- 
dered thus  far  from  their  country  to  beard  the  white  man  in  his  den. 
N.N.E.  of  Assayboo  stands  Acroful,  a  large  village  prettily  situated, 
now  as  salient  a  point  as  a  Wesleyan  (native)  mission  station  as  it 
was  a  strategical  one  during  the  war.     The  missionary,  who  speaks  a 
little  English,  has  a  large  mission  house,  and,  in  addition  to  his  own 
services,  is  continually  making  a  circuit  of  the  outlying  villages,  in 
conjunction  with  a  brother  missionary  stationed  at  Dunquah,  a  day's 
march  north. 

These  native  gentlemen  are  hospitable,  and  delighted  to  see  a 
white  man.  They  are  keen  for  news,  and  love  to  get  a  newspaper.  I 
gave  an  old  copy  of  the  Times  to  one  of  them,  who,  with  great  diffi- 
culty and  much  pleasure  spelled  half  through  the  front  advertisement 
sheet  during  the  evening ;  he  would  probably  finish  the  paper  in  the 
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•course  of  a  week  or  two,  and  then  he  would  have  not  only  a  feast  of 
conversation  on  circuit,  but  a  covering  for  the  bare  walls  and  litera- 
ture for  the  children,  until  the  ants  devoured  it.  On  my  asking  him 
how  he  amused  himself  generally,  he  replied  that  he  read  sermons,  of 
which,  his  collection  was  old  and  odd.  Around  his  bush  mansion  were 
«ome  very  fibe  cocoa-nut  trees,  of  which  he  ^  dashed'  me  some  of  the 
fruit ;  refreshing  it  is,  too,  after  a  tramp  to  have  a  draught  of  the 
milk,  always  cool  and  sweet. 

On  leaving  Acroful  the  scene  changes  from  low  bush  to  the  great 
primeval  forest  in  all  its  glory ;  gigantic  trees,  from  two  to  three 
hundred  feet  in  height,  with  branchless  boles,  hold  perpetual  svray, 
^ach  one  vrith  outstretched  arms  appearing  a  very  forest  in  itself. 
The  path  threads  its  way  through  everlasting  shade,  which  gives  the 
trellised  green  foliage  a  sombre  hue,  ever  and  anon  brightened  and 
intensified  by  gleams  of  sunshine  peeping  through  the  verdant 
labyrinth. 

Frequent  villages  are  seen  on  the  way  to  Dunquah  and  Yankoo- 
massie,  both  of  which  are  large,  the  former  possessing  a  missionary 
And  the  latter  a  king,  who  was  the  first  to  relieve  me  of  some  of  my 
presents  and  lighten  the  carriers'  loads. 

Native  carriers  are  a  terrible  nuisance,  but  they  are  a  necessary 
evil,  for  it  is  the  only  means  of  transport  in  this  country.  Draught 
animals  won't  live ;  there  are  no  roads  for  wheeled  traffic,  neither  are 
there  vehicles,  so  the  traveller  must  perforce  pack  his  goods  in  small 
bundles  and  see  them  mounted  on  the  heads  of  native  grumblers. 
First  they  complain  of  the  weight,  then  of  weather,  distance,  and '  chop,' 
as  all  food  on  the  coast  is  designated,  and  very  often  refuse  to  budge. 
But  the  sight  of  a  whip  acts  like  spurs  to  a  horse — they  are  often 
•effective  as  persuaders  without  being  used. 

A  few  hours  further  on  lies  the  pleasant  and  somewhat  populous 
village  of  Incian,  where  resides  a  genial  and  autocratic  chief.  By  repute 
he  is  wealthy  and  well-to-do,  possessing,  amongst  other  treasures,  two 
looking-glasses,  eight  umbrellas,  a  hammock,  a  real  bed,  crockery,  an 
armoury  of  ancient  firelocks,  two  framed  pictures  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  a  coloured  group  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
and  Boyal  Family,  of  which  he  is  very  proud.  The  latter  were  pur- 
diased  at  a  coast  town  years  ago,  probably  in  exchange  for  a  valuable 
tusk  of  ivory  or  parcel  of  gold  dust. 

The  '  latter  rains '  which  prevail  in  the  forest  at  this  time  of  year 
Are  by  no  means  pleasant,  being  cold  and  heavy,  though  fortunately 
of  short  duration.  Generally  speaking,  a  sudden  and  brilliant  flash 
or  two  of  lightning,  accompanied  by  loud  peals  of  thunder,  usher  in 
the  storm  that  breaks  immediately  overhead  ;  a  whisp  or  two  of  cold 
wind  scudding  up  the  path  precede  the  roaring  tornado  and  terminal 
<lelage  which  are  in  full  swing  before  there  is  scarce  time  to  don^the 
oilskin.    Forest  tornadoes  are  unique.    The  most  powerful  current  of 
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windy  having  absorbed  the  counter  currents,  gravitates  downwards^ 
and  thence  by  wild  vagaries  through  the  bush,  snatching  up  an 
occasional  cloud  of  dead  leaves,  which  are  again  left  to  meander  back 
again  ;  saplings  sway  to  each  other  for  support ;  the  strong  bend  and 
ifecover,  the  weak  succumb  and  are  laid  at  rest,  as  it  were,  in  the 
arms  of  some  monster  parent.  Finally,  there  is  a  great  gathering  of 
strength,  and  the  mighty  current  hurls  itself  with  irresistible  fury  at 
some  worthy  monarch,  which,  with  a  mighty  crash,  is  borne  to  its 
eternal  rest  in  the  soft  forest  bed,  there  to  lie  in  state,  shrouded  by 
lichens,  under  Nature's  green  mantle,  until  a  generation's  leaves  have 
raised  their  monument  over  fallen  majesty*  Lying  across  the  track 
such  sights  are  frequently  to  be  seen,  rather  favouring  the  theory 
that  the  vacuum  of  a  path  cut  in  the  bush,  small  though  it  be, 
inducts  the  motive  power  that  does  its  direful  work. 

It  is  remarkable  to  observe,  too,  the  effect  of  multitudinous  foot- 
marks which  the  natives  have  planted  in  crossing  these  fallen  trees, 
in  many  cases  the  indentations  being  clearly  defined,  as  if  a  model 
foot  had  been  moulded  into  the  trunk. 

Half  an  hour  from  Incran  the  welcome  and  somewhat  unusual 
sound  of  running  water  greets  the  ear — unusual,  because  there  is 
nothing  but  stagnant  water  along  the  coast  and  a  paucity  of  springs 
inland.  The  little  river  Wanquah,  here  trending  east  and  south,  is 
typical  of  all  the  Ashantee  rivers,  in  which  stony  reaches,  tiny  cas- 
cades, and  deep  shady  pools  alternate.  Here  the  natives  ply  their 
nets  successfully,  obtaining  an  ample  supply  of  fish,  which,  with 
plantains,  constitute  their  daily  food*  Isaac  Walton  is  unknown  to 
them ;  when  they  saw  me  trying  a  venture  with  an  improvised  hook 
and  bamboo  cane  they  expressed  their  thoughts  in  unmistakable 
looks — *  a  fool  at  one  end  and  worm  at  the  other;'  nor  were  they  very 
far  wrong,  for  my  sport  was  nil,  though  possibly  the  bait — parrot's 
leg — had  something  to  do  with  it. 

En  route  to  Mansue  the  scene  presents  a  striking  picture  of  wood- 
land hills  and  ravines,  threaded  by  innumerable  small  streams  nestling 
in  huge  groves  of  bamboo,  so  huge  and  dark,  indeed,  that  it  is  like 
entering  a  tunnel  as  the  path  courses  through  them.  The  rains  soon 
find  their  level  in  this  region ;  consequently  the  path  is,  as  a  rule,, 
clear.  Its  edges  are  lined  with  such  a  fringe  of  wild  flora  as  would 
gladden  the  heart  of  a  professional  botanist,  to  whom  a  large  field  for 
investigation  is  open.  Bluebells  predominate ;  but  tulips,  lilies,  con- 
volvuluses, hyacinths,  and  forget-me-nots  are  continually  to  be  seen,. 
Orchids  and  ferns  pursue  an  unchecked  career,  the  sight  of  them 
becoming  almost  monotonous  by  reason  of  their  luxuriant  growth. 
Altogether,  the  solid  wall  of  green  foliage  on  either  side  of  the  way- 
farer imparts  a  prison-like  aspect — a  prison  of  leaves  instead  of  stone^ 
though  not  less  irksome.  Not  less  striking  are  the  entrances  to  many 
of  the  villages  in  this  district ;  regular  groves  of  wild  laurel  and 
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croton  oil  trees  line  the  winding  way,  and  the  whole  scene  so  resem- 
bles a  big  English  park  that  the  traveller  is  in  momentary  expecta- 
tion of  seeing  a  keeper's  lodge  round  the  comer,  or  hearing  the 
inevitable  black  dog  strike  up  a  warning  note  of  *  ^Tio  goes  there  ? ' 

Mansue  is  a  large  clearing,  with  huts  in  the  centre  for  a  detach- 
ment of  Houssas  stationed  there.  It  was  a  prominent  place  during 
the  war,  and  contains  a  Fantee  king,  who  paid  me  the  usual  compli- 
mentary visit,  bringing  yams  and  palm  wine  by  way  of  <  dash,'  for 
which  I  gave  him,  in  return,  umbrellas,  cloth,  and  gin.  He  was  very 
anxious  to  let  me  see  the  ancient  skull  of  an  Ashantee  acquired 
by  some  of  his  people  in  war — a  great  achievement,  as  the  Ashantees 
are  essentially  warriors,  and  have  rarely  been  known  to  let  their  dead 
be  captured  by  Fantees. 

Topping  a  picturesque  little  valley  a  few  miles  on,  I  observed  for 
the  first  time  some  flat  sandstone  rocks,  slightly  exposed  only,  appa- 
rently part  of  an  inclined  stratum ;  but  even  here  it  was  impossible 
to  find  a  loose  stone,  the  absence  of  which  throughout  the  forest 
is  remarkable.  These  rocks  were  worn  almost  smooth  by  continual 
effusion  of  rain-water  over  them,  and  must  have  been  walked  over  for 
many  years,  to  judge  by  the  well-defined  footmarks  thereon.  The 
natives  have  a  habit  of  marching  along  in  single  file,  stepping  almost 
in  the  same  identical  spots,  so  that  in  time  series  of  ruts  are  formed  and 
maintained  by  pedestrians  until  heavy  rains  render  them  impracticable^ 

Hereabouts  and  elsewhere- in  patches  grow  what  the  natives  call 
Ton-ton  trees,  small  and  of  a  sort  of  cactus  growth,  resembling  in 
shape  a  large  umbrella  half  shut  down.  The  leaves  are  long — about 
six  feet — having  sharp-pointed  blades,  barbed  sides,  and  resupinate 
bark,  that  scales  readily.  From  these  trees  mats  of  every  size,  colour,^ 
and  description  are  ingeniously  made,  and  taken  to  the  coast  for  sale. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  features  of  the  forest  is  to  see,  or,, 
rather,  to  hear  it  wake.  TiU  about  an  hour  prior  to  dawn  a  most 
perfect  stillness  reigns ;  then  Nature's  existence  is  manifested  by 
faint  pulsations,  which  grow  in  strength  until,  with  a  rush,  light 
extinguishes  the  darkness. 

It  seemed  difficult  to  credit  a  sound  that  came  stealing  through 
the  bush  one  early  morning,  viz.,  the  sound  of  a  saw.  With  some 
little  difficulty  and  scrambling  I  traced  the  origin,  and  there  foimd 
in  all  reality  two  natives  plying  a  double-banded  weapon  through  an 
immense  beam  of  ironwood,  which  seemed  to  defy  all  their  efforts. 
They  had  ruled  lines  to  work  upon,  wedges  and  grindstone,  rough 
though  they  were,  and  were  not  inclined  to  hurry  themselves ;  pro- 
bably a  week  would  see  them  through  it,  and  six  months'  indolence 
follow  the  sale  of  it  on  the  coast.  Their  wives,  who  had  just  brought 
them  some  ^  chop,'  promptly  decamped  into  the  bush,  nor  could  any 
assurance  induce  them  to  leave  their  hiding  places.  Possibly  they 
had  never  seen  a  white  man  before.     I  was  anxious  to  get  some  wood 
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specimens,  and  offered  to  wait  an  hour  or  two  if  the  sawyers 
would  supply  me  with  blocks ;  but,  as  with  all  these  tribes,  it  was  the 
old  story — manana  (to-morrow),  and  so  on  my  return  homewards. 

The  discoloured  river  Akkie — about  50  feet  from  bank  to  bank — 
was  much  swollen  by  late  rains,  and  seemed  in  a  great  hurry  to  get 
down  to  the  sea.  A  ti*ee  that  had  fallen  across  in  some  bygone 
tornado  was  too  slippery  to  scale,  so  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  wade. 
Hammock  men  are  both  excellent  fellows  and  most  sure-footed  animals, 
and  they  are  always  willing  to  carry  their  master  aloft  through  the 
water  ;  but  there  is  something  inglorious  in  being  pitchforked  head- 
first into  it,  which  the  slightest  faux  pas  may  cause.  A  little  extra 
liquid  is  no  great  hardship  when  one  is  more  or  less  soaked  by  dew- 
drippings  and  wet  grass  in  the  morning,  thunder-storms  in  the  after- 
noon, and  dew  damp  at  night,  added  to  continual  ploughing  through 
swamps  and  sloughs ;  the  latter  infuse  a  little  colour  into  the  picture. 
Yet,  with  all  this  liquid,  there  is  an  almost  entire  lack  of  decent 
<lrinking  water,  for,  after  both  filtering  and  boiling,  it  retains  a  sedi- 
ment and  has  a  soapy  flavour,  which  combine  to  make  it  unpalatable 
otherwise  than  in  the  dark. 

Besting  on  the  banks  of  the  Akkie  was  a  corporal's  guard  of 
some  native  chief  carrying,  mirabUe  dictUy  a  coffin  of  curious  darkey 
workmanship,  studded  with  brass-headed  nails,  having  a  thong- 
hinged  cover  wrought  with  various  devices  ^and  fastened  by  a 
thole  pin ;  over  all  lay  an  unblemished  mat  by  way  of  pall.  After 
much  palavering,  the  officer  in  charge  permitted  me  a  view  of  the 
interior  of  this  rough-hewn  cavern,  which  contained,  to  my  siurprise, 
monkey  skins,  plantains,  tobacco,  and  the  usual  bottle  of  trade  gin. 
It  is  the  fashion  for  those  potentates  who  can  afford  it  to  be  consigned 
to  their  rest  in  such  manner,  and  not  unusual  to  send  many  leagues 
in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  sacred  wood. 

From  Mansue  to  Prahsu  is  about  twenty-four  hours  actual  going, 
though  with  less  mud  and  slush  it  might  be  reduced.  Prominent  in 
this  region  are  monster  trees  feathered  with  fern  from  base  to  summit, 
laced  and  interlaced  with  leafless  creepers  whose  adventitious  roots, 
after  subterranean  wanderings,  shoot  up  again  in  weird  forms  and 
angular  lines  like  the  rigging  of  a  full-masted  ship.  How  the  ferns 
attain  unassisted  to  such  altitude,  though  at  first  a  mystery,  is  soon 
discovered  by  watching  the  forest  ants,  whose  history  well  deserves 
the  study  of  some  enthuysiastic  entomologist  keen  enough  to  pursue 
his  laboiurs  long  enough  in  the  midst  of  a  poisonous  malaria  that 
pervades  the  atmosphere  and  insinuates  itself  into  the  human  system. 

These  insects  are  generally  to  be  seen  in  regular  marshalled  armies 
of  two  lines — going  and  returning — on  paths  obscured  from  view  by 
flanking  walls  of  their  own  kin ;  officers,  sentries,  vedettes,  advance 
and  rear  guards,  columns  and  corps  are  visible  to  the  most  casual 
observer,  and  woe  be  to  the  unfortunate  traveller  whose  fate  it  is  to 
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be  invaded  at  night.  Nothing  will  turn  them ;  you  may  break  but 
cannot  bend  them,  and  lex  talionia  is  their  motto.  They  may 
constantly  be  seen  on  the  march  with  loads  from  one  point  to  another, 
often  enough  their  termini  being  the  apex  of  some  lofty  bole  where, 
after  depositing  their  cargo,  it  is  welded  together  in  crusted  clumps 
by  skilled  labourers  in  waiting.  In  course  of  time  various  seeds  and 
articles  of  root  capable  of  germination  are  transported  and  matured,, 
and  then  the  tree  presents  more  the  appearance  of  a  huge  overgrown 
tower.  On  my  drawing  with  the  butt  end  of  a  gun  a  line  through 
the  armies,  an  immediate  halt  took  place,  files  of  skirmishers  wer& 
sent  out,  and  the  casualties  carried  away  as  if  by  organised  Ambulanco 
Corps*     The  lines  were  then  reformed  and  proceeded  as  before* 

Prahsu,  formerly  the  boundary  of  the  British  Protectorate,  and 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  war,  is  now,  as  it  then  was,  the  key  to 
Ashantee. 

It  may  be  described  as  a  fine  large  clearing  on  the  banks  of 
the  great  river  Prah — great,  for  this  part  of  Africa — which,  when 
full  of  water,  affords  an  imposing  appearance  as  it  rolls  muddily 
along  a  serpent's  course  through  the  forest*  On  the  south  bank 
are  a  few  huts  for  the  Houssa  constabulary,  and  an  officer's 
bungalow  via  a  vis  to  a  native  village.  An  apology  for  a  punt  does 
duty  as  ferry  in  charge  of  an  old  Methuselah,  who  plies  a  sort  of 
fishing-rod  pole  in  a  feeble  manner,  so  that  by  dint  of  luck  the  craft 
is  navigated  more  perforce  of  current  than  of  strength  or  skill.  The 
currents  are  most  irregular  and  deceptive,  due  in  great  measure  to 
the  backwaters  caused  by  windings,  and  in  lesser  measure  to  the 
obstraction  offered  to  natural  flow  by  accumulations  around  submerged 
trees  that  either  through  tornadoes  or  shelving  banks  have  fallen 
across  the  river.  This,  of  course,  renders  navigation,  especially  up 
stream,  a  difficult  matter.  It  was  only  after  the  greatest  labour 
that  in  a  rough  but  light  canoe  paddled  by  three  natives,  we  were  able 
to  head  the  races  that  spun  out  from  submerged  trees,  and  then  when 
once  above,  there  was  still  greater  labour  to  avoid  being  drawn  into 
the  line  of  draught  and  locked  in  the  network  of  exposed  branches. 

Both  up  and  down  stream  are  innumerable  creeks  capable  of 
admitting  a  small  craft ;  but  progress  is  tedious,  and  the  smell  from 
putrid  slime  water  and  loathsome  swamps  intensely  disagreeable, 
though  not  less  so  than  the  continual  switching  across  one's  face  of 
what  the  Dutch  Boers  in  South  Africa  call  *  Wait-a-bit '  brambles. 
These  are  the  undisturbed  haunts  of  the  crocodile  and  other  amphibise 
which  are  readily  seen  when  once  in  motion,  but  hard  to  distinguish 
otherwise  by  reason  of  their  sympathetic  colouring.  They  are  scarcely 
ever  molested  by  the  natives,  whose  sole  ideas  seem  centred  in  fishing 
and  growing  plantains.  Fish,  both  in  the  river  and  creeks,  are 
plentiful — ^barbel,  eels,  shrimps,  crabs,  flat  fish,  and  some  species  of 
the  carp  family  falling  freely  to  the  native  net  and  tic»-basket. 
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The  Prah  is,  perhaps,  best  seen  to  advantage  at  sunset,  when  it  is 
possible  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  glorious  mellow  tints-^a  rare  sight  in 
this  country  of  perpetual  green.  As  a  rule,  the  banks  bear  down  in 
gradual  slopes  that  are  wooded  to  the  water's  edge  by  large  trees 
whose  massive  branches  cast  an  everlasting  shade,  under  which  a  boat 
might  creep  unsunned,  but  for  recumbent  trees  imbedded  in  the  deep. 
Above  the  bends  are  grand  sweeping  reaches  and  rich  woodland 
scenery  of  the  finest  description,  a  fine  field  for  the  artist. 

N.N.W.  by  compass  from  Prahsu  to  Foomusu '  is  a  good  hard 
day's  tramp  from  dawn  to  dusk,  passing  Essiaman  midway  and  a  few 
hunting  villages  here  and  there.  North  of  the  Prah  the  path 
deteriorates,  becoming  overgrown  and  little  less  than  a  quagmire, 
slippery  and  treacherous.  Trudging  carelessly  along  in  front  on  one 
occasion,  looking  for  specimens,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  flounce 
tinsuspectedly  into  a  mud  hole  mantled  by  a  green  flowerless  plant 
whose  chief  functions  may  have  been  to  delude  the  unwary  traveller 
with  an  idea  that  he  was  going  to  get  a  sure  foothold.  It  was  a 
trivial  enough  circumstance,  only  resulting  in  my  gun  and  self  getting 
well  primed  with  a  black  tiurbid  mixture,  but  there  was  a  lesson  to  be 
learnt  from  it.  I  proceeded  to  scrape  away  diligently  on  the  far  side 
until  the  native  carriers  came  up,  in  order  to  watch  their  discomfiture ; 
to  my  infinite  surprise,  however,  as  each  approached,  without  appa- 
rently scanning  the  foregroimd  even,  they  were  warned  by  pure 
instinct,  and  deviated  accordingly  amidst  much  quiet  merriment  at 
my  plight. 

Foomusu  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Foom,  a 
rippling  stony  river  *  bom,'  as  the  natives  naively  express  it,  in  Akim, 
and  draped  throughout  its  course  in  foUagc 

The  chief  informed  me  that  he  was  much  frightened  of  the 
English ;  that  he  and  his  people  hid  from  oiu*  army  of  1874,  and  that 
his  son  was  being  educated  by  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  with  a  view 
to  being  gathered  to  their  flock.  Still  the  old  man  continued  stead- 
£Ekst  in  the  faith  of  his  forefathers,  on  the  subject  of  which  he  was  good 
enough  to  discourse  as  we  sat  in  dim  twilight  imder  ^  the  village  tree ' 
surrounded  by  his  people.  He  stated  amongst  other  things  that  he 
had  only  to  ask  his  fetische  for  good  health  or  gold,  and  would  get 
it,  provided  the  spirit  was  not  *  vexed.'  Upon  my  asking  if  the 
fetische  would  also  supply  me  with  gold,  he  said  ^  Yes,  if  you  give 
me  some  more  present,  and  some  '^  chop  "  for  fetische,  when  you  go 
live  for  Cape  Coast  one  time  more  you  shall  get  Queen  gold.' 

These  people  have  all  a  great  idea  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty, 
to  whom  they  assign  the  powers  and  position  of  a  supematuralist* 
In  the  same  way  the  Magwamba  tribes  north  of  the  Drakensburg,  in 
South  Africa,  entertaining  the  same  views,  manufactured  a  long 
aristocratic  name  for  Her  Majesty,  meaning  in  their  figurative  lan- 
guage, '  The  woman  with  the  long  ears  because  she  hears  everything.' 

1  *  Su  *  means  top,  hence  Prah-su,  top  of  Prah,  top  of  Foom,  &a 
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I  told  the  chief  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  wait  so 
long ;  my  anxiety  was  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Monsieur  Fetische 
at  once ;  would  he  be  so  good  as  to  relieve  me  of  a  wearying  attack 
of  neuralgia  ?  If  so,  my  present  was  ready,  together  with  ^  chop,'  for 
monsieur.  The  chief  agreed  readily  to  accept  the  present;  and, 
further,  undertook  to  afford  me  relief,  for  which  purpose  he  placed  a 
hen's  egg  on  the  far  side  of  the  river,  in  conjunction  with  a  pot  of 
plantain  and  palm  oil.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  remained 
untouched  by  the  spirit, — ^and  so  did  the  neuralgia. 

Having  been  unable  to  obtain  any  itineraries  beyond  Prahsu,  it 
now  became  a  rather  difficult  matter  to  gauge  the  distance  of  favour- 
able halting  places  ahead,  more  especially  as  one's  own  servants 
invariably  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  moving  on,  and  interpret 
^  intelligence '  replies  as  best  suits  their  inclinations.  I  had  never- 
theless an  excellent  Interpreter,  whose  iotentions,  however,  were 
far  better  than  his  idea  of  time  or  distance;  in  fact,  it  seems 
almost  impossible  for  a  native  to  become  a  judge  of  either.  For 
instance,  it  nearly  always  happened  that  his  ^  mile  and  a  bit '  meant 
that  the  *  bit '  was  three  times  as  long  as  the  mile ;  nor  shall  I  forget 
his  memorable  answer  to  me  later  on  approaching  CJoomassie,  that  it 
was  about  two  hours  or  twenty  minutes^  walk.  So,  yUfhen  they 
informed  me  that  Fomannah,  the  capital  of  Adansi,  whose  king  had 
sent  to  say  he  would  be  ready  to  receive  at  5  p.m.  on  November  9,  was 
only  •just  over  the  hill,'  I  took  a  leisurely  view  of  the  matter,  and 
jo^ed  quietly  along  from  Foomusu  until  a  sudden  view  of  the 
mountain  dispelled  the  happy  illusion. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when,  tired,  wet,  and  hungry,  we 
started  to  scale  the  precipitous  Moinsi  Hill,  rising  from  a  picturesque 
valley  coursed  by  a  crystal  stream — the  first — near  which  nestled  a 
hunting  village  built  upon  the  lines  of  store  huts  erected  there  by 
the  army  of  '74. 

On  the  amphitheatre  is  another  village  of  larger  dimensions — a 
sort  of  fashionable  suburb,  whose  aristociacy  are  said  to  speak  dis- 
parag^ingly  of  the  folks  *  over  there '  (pointing  to  the^hill).  From  this 
point  to  a  parallel  one  of  the  amphitheatre  on  the  &r  side  it  entailed 
three  hours'  incessant  climbing  of  an  arduous  nature,  the  descent 
being  the  most  trying  ordeal,  as  the  narrow  path  was  thorny,  wet, 
and  slippery,  and  twilight  had  sped  away,  leaving  us  to  circle  and 
dip  in  the  dark  with  Fomannah  sighted,  lost  and  resighted,  like  a 
-*  wQl-o'-the-wisp '  in  the  distance.  The  night  was  well  advanced  ere 
I  struggled  into  the  town  after  fourteen  hours'  tramp,  footsore  and 
feverish.  Nothing  produces  fever  so  much  as  over-fatigue  and  wet, 
both  of  which  had  fallen  to  my  lot  this  day  in  consequence  of  wrong 
information.  However,  the  worst  had  to  come,  for  the  king  had 
issued  his  ^  At  Home,'  and  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  accept.  His 
Majesty  was  all  courtesy  and  benignity  as  he  sat  by  torchlight  under 
■mighty  umbrellas,  profferring  the  hand  of  friendship,  nor  was  he 
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satisfied  until  I  bad  sat  me  down  six  yards  distant,  and  received  his 
return  call  in  all  solemnity.  As  many  as  liked  of  his  followers 
wrung  my  band  held  out  in  feverish  despair,  and  then,  dragging  my 
steps  to  the  Traveller's  hut,  I  sank  upon  a  hard,  chilly  bench  to  revel 
for  the  night  in  wild,  sleepless  dreams.  These  trivialities  are  men- 
tioned, not  by  way  of  illustrating  hardships,  but  simply  to  show  what 
is  entailed  upon  travel  in  this  country. 

The  next  day  happened  to  be  Yam  Customs — a  harvest  festival 
to  celebrate  the  maturity  of  young  fruits.  Fomannah  waseu/is^e 
from  dawn  to  midnight,  nor  did  the  young  bloods  lose  an  opportunity 
of  letting  the  stranger  know  that  ther^  was  an  abundance  of  tom- 
toms and  lusty  arms  to  beat  them.  In  quiet  nooks  on  the  outskirts 
lay  consecrated  calibashes  of  palm  oil^  mashed  yams,  and  plantains 
deposited  upon  altars  to  propitiate  thefetisches,  whose  appetites  must 
certainly  have  failed,  to  judge  from  the  length  of  time  the  food 
remained  untouched.  In  time  it  disappeared,  pi  jbably  through  the 
mediiun  of  birds  and  wild  animals,  for  I  do  not  believe  the  most 
famished  native — a  believer  in  the  woodland  sprites — would  touch 
one  morsel  dedicated  to  the  Deities. 

The  festival  is  a  signal  for  all  work  to  be  laid  aside  in  substitu- 
tion for  the  following  entertainments : — furious  beating  of  dnims^ 
tin  pots,  and  oil  cans,  bell  ringing,  singing,  dancing,  and  drinking 
for  so  long  a  time  as  the  liquor  lasts. 

The  king  regales  his  chiefs  and  headmen  with  rum  or  gin,  and 
each  chief  supplies  his  adherents  so  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  the 
women  and  even  children  taking  their  nip  as  opportunity  offers.  The 
drums  are  quaint  and  effective,  varying  as  much  in  size  as  they  do  in 
sound ;  they  are  generally  made  of  buckskin  strained  across  elongated 
wooden  or  knitted  bark  tubes,  and  are  played  with  a  stick  cut  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  L.  The  band  is  superintended  by  one  fetische- 
man,  whose  particular  province  it  is  to  ensure  that  no  drum  shall 
burst  on  Customs  day ;  he  also  has  charge  of  the  orchestral  refresh- 
ment, which  he  turns  to  good  account  on  his  own  behalf. 

During  the  evening  His  Majesty  sat  umbrella'd  under  a  large 
reception  tree,  surrounded  by  his  retainers  and  a  body-g^rd  of 
twenty  soldiers,  armed  with  somewhat  obsolete  muskets ;  his  grateful 
people  then  presented  him  with  palm  wine,  after  spilling  some  on 
the  ground  as  libations  to  the  fetisches ;  they  then  danced  out  the 
evening,  the  queen  (Victoria,  as  my  interpreter  expressed  it)  leading 
off  with  a  walk  round,  remarkable  alike  for  contortions  of  body  and 
face,  which  her  dutiful  subjects  most  successfully  emulated.  On 
retirement  of  the  Koyal  party  the  people  formed  into  knots  and  broke 
out  into  boisterous  mirth,  suspended  only  when  some  popular  chorus 
was  struck,  and  they  united  in  one  strong  voice  to  fill  the  forest  with 
strange  mysterious  chants — weird  in  sound  and  rhythm — harmonious 
though  they  contrived  it  not. 

As  night  wore  on,  a  fierce  tornado  broke  over  the  great  Adansi  hill ; 
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peals  of  crackling  thunder  followed  quick  on  the  bright  tropical  light- 
ning, which  lingered  amongst  the  trees  like  a  ftxed  illumination  whence 
imaginary  glades  and  avenues  were  revealed,  lacking  only  the  remnant 
of  a  grey  ruin  cresting  the  eminence  to  complete  a  thrilling  picture. 

Fomannah  is  damp  to  a  degree  in  consequence  of  deep  prevailing 
swamps,  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  rain  water  from  the  surround- 
ing hills.  It  is  quite  a  large  town  in  its  way,  long  and]  straggling  in 
appearance,  with  fair  buildings  of  the  usual  bamboo  and  mud.  The 
king  is  kind  and  his  people  are  happy ;  Quatucoe — the  Prime 
Minister — ^is  a  most  hearty  old  gentleman,  beaming  with  smiles  and 
good  nature,  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  good  advice  and  useful 
information,  as  well  as  for  a  duck  and  some  yams,  with  which  he 
supplemented  the  king's  presents  to  me. 

From  Fomannah  north  the  path  is  intersected  by  many  small 
streams,  which  overflow  after  heavy  rains,  and  convert  the  country 
into  a  morass — at  times  almost  impassable.  Captain  Barrow  and  Mr. 
Kirby,  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  be  travelling  there  in  the 
rainy  season,  experienced  throughout  their  journey  frightful  difficul- 
ties, and  were  often  delayed  days  together  until  some  river  had  fallen 
or  the  morasses  hardened.  It  is  useless  to  calculate  upon  bridges, 
though  many  there  are,  constructed  neatly  out  of  bamboo  poles 
transversely  crossed  upon  joists  planted  in  the  river  beds,  and  often- 
times bound  together  by  old  telegraph  wire,  left  behind  by  the  Boyal 
Engineers  after  the  war.  When  a  heavy  flood  comes  down,  away 
goes  everything,  even  the  stone  culverts  constructed  south  of  the  Prah 
by  practical  surveyors.  In  these  floods  great  fallen  trees  are  even 
forced  along  until  they  become  tightly  wedged  or  blocked  by  some 
immovable  objects.  The  height  of  these  floods  may  be  traced  months 
afterwards  by  observing  the  deposit  of  water  refuse  upon  the  branches 
of  trees,  and  a  most  unaccountable  height  it  is  sometimes. 

Many  uprooted  trees  lie  across  the  path  to  Amoaful,  a  clear  open 
village  selected  by  the  Ashantees  for  their  most  determined  stand 
against  om:  army.  The  neighbouring  villages  show  a  great  falling 
off  in  style  and  finish,  the  paths  leading  to  them  being  overgrown 
and  neglected,  rendering  passage  a  matter  of  labour  and  difficulty. 

The  chief  of  Amoaful  is  a  fine  handsome  young  man  about 
6  feet  3  inches  in  height.  In  puris  naturalibus  he  was  as  fine  a 
specimen  as  one  could  wish  to  see,  and  a  sound  sportsman  in  the 
bargain,  though  sadly  incommoded  by  that  curse  of  the  country, 
guinea-worm.  This  is  an  insect  supposed  by  some  people  to  be 
acqtiired  by  contact  with  impure  water,  as  it  is  not  infrequently  found 
in  the  shoulders,  where  water  carried  on  the  head  in  bowls  has  been 
allowed  to  drip.  It  is  generally  to  be  found,  however,  established  by 
burrowing  in  the  feet  and  legs,  which  contract  so  soon  as  the  painful 
inflancunation  sets  in ;  the  skin  then  gets  tense  and  shiny,  and  when 
an  abscess-like  head  is  revealed  the  native  doctors  make  a  rough 
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cnidal  incision  with  an  ordinary  ^  chop '  knife,  sharpened  upon  the 
nearest  stone,  through  which  one  end  of  the  worm  is  drawn,  fastened 
to  a  stick  and  wound  up  till  completely  extracted.  The  young  chief 
informed  me  with  a  grave  face  that  the  fetische  had  sent  him  the 
worm.  On  my  asking,  Why?  he  replied,  *I  tink  fetische  no  live 
for  like  me,  so  he  send  me  guinea-worm  to  harm.  What  I  can  do  ? 
I  no  can  make  palaver  with  fetische.  I  ^'  dash ''  him  chop,  but  he 
no  like,  so  I  must  pain.' 

One  cannot  help  being  struck,  too,  at  the  sight  of  so  many  toeless 
people,  suffering  from  the  ravages  of  jiggers,  also  burrowing  insects, 
which  generally  insinuate  themselves  through  the  thickened  epidermis 
at  the  sides  of  the  nails  or  on  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Their  presence  is 
detected  by  the  feeling  as  of  a  thorn ;  if  the  part  affected  is  not  at 
once  pricked  and  thoroughly  squeezed,  there  follows  a  deposit  of  ova, 
which,  upon  maturity,  cause  the  infected  limb  to  wither  and  drop  off. 

The  popular  food  in  Ashanteeland  is  the  plantain,  on  which  they 
can  not  only  subsist  but  thrive  and  work  hard ;  native  carriers,  for 
instance,  fed  upon  them  can  easily  cover  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles 
a  day,  carrying  loads  of  fifty  pounds  weight.  It  can  be  baked,  boiled, 
stewed,  or  eaten  raw,  the  skins  serving  as  food  for  sheep,  the  leaves 
as  thatch,  and  an  essential  oil  obtained  from  the  stem  is  not  only 
marketable,  but  valuable  to  the  ladies  as  a  shiny  cosmetic  for 
physiognomy  and  coiffure.  The  latter  is  made  quite  a  scientific 
study ;  groups  of  girls  may  often  be  seen  of  an  afternoon  squatting 
on  a  village  green  having  their  wool  trimmed  and  trained  in  all  the 
&ntastic  devices  of  bunch,  tuft,  knobs  and^  horns,  to  each  of  which 
lead  a  maze  of  white  partings  like  the  arcs  of  a  circle.   . 

Besides  plantains  the  country  produces  in  various  parts  bananas, 
paw-paws,  limes,  oranges,  water-melons,  grenadillas,  maize,  sweet 
potatoes,  cocoa-nuts,  cocoa  plant,  cola  nuts,  yams,  cassava,  beans, 
pepper,  okero,  ground-nut,  palm  kernels  wine  and  oil,  croton  and 
castor  oil.  When  industrious  enough  the  people  trade  in  monkey  and 
other  skins,  sandals,  mats,  indigo  blue,  ochre,  and  cloths  made  from 
cotton  of  the  country.  The  latter  are  manufactured  by  the  men  with 
remarkable  looms  of  their  own  invention  ;  they  are  dyed  all  manner  of 
colours,  and  when  completed  are  excellent  specimens  of  workmanship. 

A  day's  march  from  Amoaful,  situate  on  a  rise  between  two  small 
valleys,  is  the  cosy  little  village  of  Adwabim,  of  which  my  interpreter 
innocently  informed  me  the  headman  was  a  woman. 

The  little  queen,  as  they  called  her,  was  of  prepossessing  appear- 
ance, and  claimed  to  be  a  near  relative  of  the  royal  family,  her 
husband  being  a  nonentity.  Sbe  and  her  people  were  in  a  most  rueful 
condition  in  consequence  of  raids  by  the  Coomassie  chiefs,  who  were 
Faid  to  have  robbed,  slain,  and  devastated  in  the  hamlet.  *  There- 
fore,' said  the  chiefess,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  *  I  want  to  come  for 
English  Government.     Coomassie  people  too  much  spoil  me;   my 
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young  meD,  they  all  kill  I  my  old  men,  they  all  kill !    What  I  ixitist 
do  ?    I  live  for  vex.' 

I  cotdd  only  tell  her  what  I  had  already  told  many  others  who 
had  appealed  to  me  in  distress,  that  my  mission  was  not  a  political 
one. 

In  her  poverty  she  brought  me  a  fowl  and  some  yams,  in  return 
for  which  she  received  a  handsome  piece  of  cloth  intended  for  some 
exalted  potentate.  My  admiration  for  the  brave  little  woman  was 
increased  from  the  fact  that  she  had  just  personally  stopped  a  hand- 
to-hand  fight  between  two  of  her  men  subjects,  and  had  ordered  an 
arbitration  of  the  quarrel,  at  which  she  invited  me  to  preside.  I 
declined.  Curiosity,  however,  tempted  me  to  watch  the  proceedings, 
which  were  carried  out  in  the  most  orderly  manner  until  announce- 
ment of  the  decision,  whereupon  the  friends  of  both  parties  fell  to 
cudgelling  each  other  vigorously,  in  which  the  arbitrator  freely  joined. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Adwabim  we  were  met  by  gold  cane-bearers, 
whom  the  king  had  despatched  from  Coomassie  with  a  message  of 
welcome,  in  reply  to  mine  apprising  him  of  the  visit.  The  king's 
message  ran :  ^  The  Englishman  must  come  one  time  (at  once)  in 
charge  of  guides  waiting  at  Akassie.'  On  reaching  Akassie  the  guides 
presented  themselves,  and  we  started  at  3  p.m.  for  the  great  city. 
An  hour  later  the  path  bifurcated,  one  fork  looking  cleared,  the  other 
uncleared,  our  steps  being  directed  to  the  latter  by  the  guides,  who, 
in  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  signified  their  inability  to  take  the 
direct  and  open  course.  Their  action  was  governed  by  various  con- 
siderations :  First,  orders  from  the  king ;  second,  the  rule  never  to 
introduce  strangers  by  the  direct  route ;  third,  the  medicine  men 
had  made  fetische  along  the  road  I  was  to  travel,  evidence  of  which 
was  visible  from  time  to  time  in  the  deposit  of  certain  phylacteries 
calculated  to  ensure  the  discomfiture  of  any  evil  spirit. 

We  were  therefore  led  through  a  perfect  maze,  requiring  in  many 
cases  to  be  cut  through,  and  eventually  reached  the  south-eastern 
comer  of  the  town  just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  in  all  its  tropical  gloiy 
through  the  forest  on  the  far  side.  For  a  few  moments,  w]idlst  news 
of  our  arrival  was  travelling  to  the  palace,  I  had  leisure  to  scan  the 
aspect  from  this  point  of  view,  and  a  most  disappointing  one  it  was 
Instead  of  a  great  city  of  streets,  containing  the  palatial  re8idexN)e8 
of  the  great  Ashantee  nobility,  it  appeared  little  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary native  town — a  conglomeration  of  insignificant  bamboo  huts ; 
not  one  striking  object  was  apparent,  except  it  were  a  certain  dark- 
looking  cluster  of  trees  hovered  over  by  a  cloud  of  vultures,  that  may 
have  been  routed  from  their  foul  mortuary  or  were  airing  themselves 
after  being  satiated  with  carrion. 

In  half  an  hour  messengers  returned  with  the  king's  permission 
to  move  on,  guns  were  fired,  drums  beat,  horns  blown,  and  a  number 
of  people  lined  the  so-called  streets  leading  to  the  one  where  a  hut 
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set  apart  for  my  use  was  situated.  Chief  Bussumburu,  the  owner,  a 
genial  and  kind  old  man,  was  deputed  to  be  my  guardian,  and 
received  me  with  all  the  digniiGied  urbanity  characteristic  of  a  true 
Ashantee  noble.  Though  no  warm  bath  or  cup  of  tea  awaited  me, 
there  was  the  old  man's  warm  welcome  and  a  refreshing  smile  upon 
his  face  as  he  said,  < Thank  you,  thank  you'  (How  are  you?). 
Furthermore,  the  clay  floor  was  clean  stained,  a  new  straw  mat  lay 
on  the  threshold,  and  hanging  on  the  walls  were  the  remains  of  a 
looking-glass  streaked  through  by  some  wondering  ^  Alice '  curious  to 
know  what  mystery  lay  behind  the  mercury.  This,  with  the  addition 
of  an  illustrated  advertisement  page  of  the  Fidd  newspaper,  and  a 
half-used  bottle  of  Pain-killer,  constituted  the  furniture. 

Almost  before  there  was  time  to  change  my  torn  and  stained 
accoutrements,  intelligence  arrived  that  the  king  was  ready  to 
^receive.'  It  was  then  dark,  but  torches  had  been  provided,  and, 
preceded  by  a  file  of  the  guard,  we  started  for  the  royal  trysting- 
place,  with  Bussumburu  as  chief  of  the  staff. 

On  emerging  from  the  so-called  street  into  an  open  plot  a  blaze 
of  torchlight  was  revealed  upon  an  eminence  hard  by  the  centre  of 
the  town,  to  which  we  were  guided  with  slow  and  cautious  steps,  in 
order  to  avoid  stumbling  into  the  ruts  and  ravines — ravages  of  rain — 
grown  to  an  alarming  extent  since  the  senators  of  Coomassie  have 
neglected  their  city  and  centred  a}l  their  energies  in  civil  strife. 

Upon  the  illumined  eminence,  under  a  canopy  of  huge  umbrellas, 
begirt  by  his  retainers,  sat  His  Majesty  Quacoe  Duah,  a  fledgling 
king,  who  but  a  few  days  before  had  been  invested  with  the  sceptre  ' 
of  Ashantee,  vice  his  deposed  uncle,  Osai  Mensah.  His  hands  were 
loaded  with  rings,  his  feet  cased  in  gold-decked  sandals,  and  a  rich 
green  and  gold-spangled  toga  enveloped  his  body.  Of  medium 
height,  well  built,  with  a  large  head,  open  forehead,  close  beard,  and 
placid,  meaningless  countenance,  he  bore  an  almost  striking  resem- 
blance in  face  to  the  present  Tewfik  Pasha,  quasi-Khedive  of  Egypt. 
Around  him  in  tiers  sat  his  nobles  and  chiefs,  each  invested  in  his 
own  state,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  people  whom  curiosity  had  be- 
guiled to  come  and  see  the  White  Man.  Preceded  by  Bussumburu, 
I  walked  around  the  amphitheatre,  shaking  hands  with  the  king  and 
others  whom  he  indicated,  and  was  greeted  throughout  by  the  same 
simple  expression,  'Thank  you.'  This  ended  the  reception.  We 
then  retired  to  an  apposite  eminence  at  some  distance,  and  there 
awaited  the  return  visit,  in  conformity  with  Ashantee  etiquette.  In 
the  course  of  some  minutes  a  dozen  elephant-horns  heralded  forth 
that  the  royal  party  were  in  motion,  just  as  the  moon  dallied  upwards 
in  silver  streaks  through  the  trees,  whose  lower  leafless  branches 
stood  out  in  bold  relief  like  demons  with  outstretched  arms.  Amidst 
all  the  revelry  of  all  their  barbarous  music,  the  waving  of  torches 
and  umbrellas  (a  curious  custom),  came  the  king  in  full  pageant, 

*  The  emblem  of  kingship  in  Ashantee  is  the  Golden  Stool, 
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preceded  by  his  courtiers^  and  followed  only  by  Ownsu  Kokor--the 
Bismarck  of  Ashantee — a  fine,  intelligent- looking  man,  full  of  char- 
acteristic feature,  the  whole  company  of  magnates,  from  prime 
minister  to  chief  executioner  and  king's  eunuch,  shaking  my  hand 
until  it  was  well  nigh  paralysed. 

The  same  night,  at  11  p.m.,  when  I  had  scarce  lain  down  to  rest, 
tired  and  feverish,  the  king  was  suddenly  announced,  and,  with  a 
portion  of  his  retinue,  including  a  slave  child  of  ex- King  Koffee 
Kalkalli,  crowded  the  little  room  almost  to  suffocation.  He  had 
come  on  a  private  visit,  to  ask  what  ^  palaver '  had  brought  me  to 
Ashantee,  without  escort  or  ostentation.  In  a  few  simple  words  I 
informed  him  that  my  mission  was  actuated  purely  by  a  desire  to  see 
the  Ashantee  people  and  their  country,  and  was  in  no  way  whatever 
connected  with  Government.  The  only  question  his  majesty  put  was, 
<  When  is  Captain  Barrow  coming  to  settle  our  palaver  ? ' 

Early  next  morning  the  horns  sounded  the  assembly,  and  a 
summons  arrived  for  me  to  attend  the  council.  On  arriving  at  the 
council  courtyard,  a  large  umbrella  was  sent  for  my  benefit,  and  after 
the  usual  formalities  I  was  called  upon  to  make  an  explanatory 
'  palaver '  to  the  king,  chiefs,  and  people  assembled.  My  standing 
up  to  do  so  was  the  signal  for  loud  applause,  subdued  eventually  by 
officers  of  the  court  loudly  shouting  ^T'jto,'  resembling  in  English 
the  sound  of  ^  Charir.'  When  silence  was  restored  I  reiterated  the 
statement  made  overnight  to  the  king,  which  my  interpreter  ad- 
dressed to  the  royal  interpreter,  and  he  again  to  his  majesty  and  the 
people.  A  bevy  of  chiefs,  who  sat  next  the  king's  interpreter, 
expressed  their  approval  of  his  rendering  by  the  word  ^Yeouw,' 
meaning  ^  Yes,'  continually  repeated.  Such  was  the  procedure.  They 
then  said,  ^How  is  this?  no  white  man  comes  here  except  for  Queen's 
palaver.'  On  being  pressed  for  some  proof  of  my  words,  I  could  only 
think  of  one  thing,  viz.,  the  production  of  my  collections,  ornithologi- 
cal, entomological,  and  botanical ;  so  round  they  went,  from  hand  to 
hand,  plants  and  ferns,  butterflies,  beetles,  and  birds.  They  certainly 
caused  much  diversion,  but  did  not  clear  me,  for  I  was  marched  back 
to  my  quarters,  and  there  maintained  in  captivity  for  five  days — 
though  it  mattered  little,  for  I  was  down  with  fever  the  whole  time 
and  callous  to  everything. 

Meanwhile  died  the  sister  of  Osoo  Ansah,  a  Prince  of  the  blood, 
now  imder  pension  at  Cape  Coast.  After  the  usual  protracted  cere- 
monies of  dancing,  gun  firing,  rum  drinking,  and  mourning,  she  was 
laid  to  her  rest  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace. 

On  the  sixth  day  the  king  and  his  mother,  i.<?.,  the  queen  (in 
Ashantee  the  royal  descent  runs  in  the  female  line),  called  to  see  me, 
bringing  presents,  together  with  an  announcement  of  the  royal 
pleasure  that  I  was  free  again  to  roam — a  generous  offer  that  was 
generously  accepted.  After  six  days'  additional  residence  with  the 
fireedom  of  the  city,  I  started  homewards,  visiting  en  route  the  Kings 
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of  Kokufu  and  Beoquoi,  who  were  good  enough  to  institute  special 
carnivals. 

Being  but  an  amateur  in  natural  history,  I  can  offer  no  pro* 
fessional  opinions  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  country  in  that 
respect.  The  Lefpidoptera  are,  however,  a  distinguishing  feature ; 
crowds  of  brilliant  butterflies  jostled  each  other  for  supremacy  every- 
where, in  many  instances  tilting  against  me  and  flying  straight  into 
my  bright  green  net,  settling  there  as  if  pleased  with  the  novelty. 
Prominent  in  the  insect  world  are  Orihopteray  eispecially  MarUidce 
and  Hymenoptera ;  but  CoUoptera  are,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  but 
feebly  represented.  But  few  wild  animals  are  to  be  seen  or  beard, 
except  at  night,  and  then  only  small  ones :  jackals,  leopards,  antelopes, 
wild  pigs,  wild  cats,  foxes,  armadilloes,  monkeys,  and  a  small  animal 
(name  unknown)  that  makes  night  hideous  with  its  screechings,  are 
nimierous.  A  specimen  of  the  Perodictitua  pottOj  presented  by  me 
to  the  Zoological  Society,  was  pronounced  a  rare  animal  (now  dead). 
The  birds  of  this  region  are  considerably  inferior,  both  in  plumage 
and  number,  to  those  generally  found  in  the  tropics. 

Coomassie  of  to«day  needs  little  description :  a  large,  ill-built, 
ill-regulated  town,  overgrown  with  weeds  and  grass.  A  dejected, 
demoralised  people,  scattered  amongst  a  mass  of  almost  tenantless 
houses,  the  homes  once  of  a  large  population,  now  sadly  reduced  by 
war,  the  knife,  and  desertion.  A  perpetual  terror  pervades  the  popu- 
lation, a  terror  in  marked  contrast  to  the  calm  of  their  brethren  in 
the  Protectorate,  who,  untaught,  untaxed,  and  protected,  wallow 
through  life  in  peaceful  contentment. 

The  government,  if  such  it  is,  may  be  described  as  imperium  in 
i/mperio.  What  was  formerly  the  great  Ashantee  monarchy  is  now  a 
host  of  tributary  states,  united  in  one  common  bond  to  resist  oppres- 
sion and  cast  off  the  yoke  that  the  king  and  chiefs  of  Coomassie  are 
vainly  trying  to  reimpose.  Yet,  though  so  bonded,  and  boimd  by 
ties  of  similar  kindred,  there  is  a  vein  of  tribal  animosity  pervading 
their  whole  system — king  against  king,  and  chief  against  chief. 
Bloodshed  and  retaliation,  strife  and  misery,  are  hidden  from  the 
world  in  that  deep  dark  forest,  which,  for  all  we  know,  owns  not  a 
worthy  deed  nor  a  noble  action.  Its  denizens  are  alike  indifferent  to 
death  and  glory ;  a  wife  is  valued  at  six  shillings,  which  her  mother 
receives  as  the  price  of  her  wedding  to  slavery. 

Bantama,  the  royal  mausoletim  and  executioner's  retreat,  stands  in 
the  distance,  reeking  of  murders — ^sacrifices  to  the  gods,  fiends,  and 
policy.  Nearer  at  hand,  in  their  very  midst,  but  hidden  from  public 
gaze,  is  a  hideous  noisome  den,  which  receives  what  is  left  of  Ban- 
tama's  victims.  But  each  day  leads  to  a  brighter  future ;  each  germ 
of  civilisation  infused  into  the  country  must  bear  its  good  fruit,  and 
tend  to  propagate  the  sentiment  that  human  Ufe  is  sacred. 

GODFBEY  Y.   LaGDEN. 
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Okcs  more,  as  happens  in  crises  of  history,  rich  and  poor  have  met. 
'  Scientific  charity,'  or  the  system  which  aims  at  creating  respectability 
by  methods  of  relief,  has  come  to  the  judgment,  and  has  been 
foond  wanting.  Societies  which  helped  the  poor  by  gifts  made 
paupers,  churches  which  would  have  saved  them  by  preaching  made 
hypocrites,  and  the  crowning  work  of  scientific  charity  is  the  working 
man  too  thrifty  to  pet  his  children  and  too  respectable  to  be  happy. 
Those  who  have  worked  hardest  at  planning  relief  and  bringing  to  a 
focus  the  forces  of  charity,  those  who  have  sacrificed  themselves  to  stop 
the  demoralising  out-relief  and  restore  to  the  people  the  spirit  of  self- 
reliance,  will  be  the  first  to  confess  dissatisfaction  if  they  are  told  that 
the  earthly  paradise  of  the  majority  of  the  people  must  be  to  belong 
to  a  club,  to  pay  for  a  doctor  through  a  provident  dispensary,  and  to 
keep  themselves  unspotted  from  charity  or  pauperism.  There  is  not 
enough  in  this  hope  to  call  out  efforts  of  sacrifice,  and  a  steady  look 
into  such  an  earthly  paradise  discloses  that  the  life  of  the  thrifty  is  a 
sad  life,  limited  both  by  the  pressure  of  continuous  toil  and  by  the 
fear  lest  this  pressure  should  cease  and  starvation  ensue. 

The  poor  need  more  than  food :  they  need  the  knowledge,  the 
character,  the  happiness  which  is  the  gift  of  Grod  to  this  age.  The 
age  has  received  His  best  gifts,  but  their  blessings  have  fallen  mostly 
to  the  side  of  the  rich. 

It  is  a  moment  of  Peace.  To-day  there  are  no  battles,  but  the 
returns  of  the  dead  and  wounded  from  accidents  with  machinery  and 
from  diseases  connected  with  trade  show  that  there  are  countless 
homes  in  which  there  must  still  be  daily  uncertainty  about  the 
father's  return,  and  many  who  are  made  orphans  and  widows  for  their 
country's  good. 

It  is  an  age  of  Knowledge.  But  if  returns  were  made  either  of  the 
increased  health  due  to  the  skill  of  doctors  and  sanitarians,  or  of  the 
pleasures  due  to  the  greater  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  and  acts  of 
other  men  in  other  times  and  countries,  it  would  be  shown  that  neither 
length  of  days  nor  pleasure  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  poor.  Few  are  the 
poor  fiunilies  where  the  mother  will  not  say,  ^  I  have  buried  many  of 
mine.'  Few  are  the  homes  where  the  talk  has  any  subject  beyond 
the  day's  doings  and  the  morrow's  fears. 
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It  is  an  age  of  Travel,  but  the  mass  of  the  poor  know  little 
beyond  the  radius  of  their  own  homes*  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to 
find  people  within  ten  miles  of  a  famous  sight  which  they  have 
never  seen,  and  it  is  the  usual  thing  to  find  complete  ignorance  of 
other  modes  of  life,  a  thorough  contempt  for  the  foreigner  and  all  his 
ways.  The  improved  means  of  communication,  which  is  the  boast  of 
the  age,  and  which  has  done  so  much  to  widen  thought,  tends  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  rich  more  than  of  the  poor. 

It  is  an  age  of  the  Higher  Life.  Higher  conceptions  of  virtue,  a 
higher  ideal  of  what  is  possible  for  man,  is  the  best  gift  to  our  day^ 
but  it  is  received  only  by  those  who  have  time  and  power  to  study. 
^  They  who  want  the  necessaries  of  life  want  also  a  virtuous  and  an 
equal  mind,'  says  the  Chinese  sage,  and  so  the  poor,  being  without 
those  things  necessary  to  the  growth  of  mind  and  feeling,  lose  also 
Salvation,  the  possession  of  a  life  at  one  with  the  Good  and  the  True. 

Thus  it  is  tiiat  the  poor  miss  the  best  things,  and  those  who  have 
cared  for  them  are  not  content  with  the  hope  offered  by  ^  scientific 
charity.'  They  see  that  the  best  things  might  be  common,  and  they 
cannot  stand  aside  and  do  nothing.  '  The  cruellest  man  living,'  it  has 
been  said,  ^  could  not  sit  at  his  feast  unless  he  sat  blindfold,'  and  those 
who  see  must  do  something.  They  may  be  weary  of  revolutionary 
schemes,  which  turn  the  world  upside  down  to  produce  after  anarchy 
another  unequal  division ;  they  may  be  weary,  too,  of  philanthropic 
schemes  which  touch  but  the  edge  of  the  question.  They  may  hear 
of  dynamite,  aijid  they  may  watch  the  failure  of  an  Education  Act,  as 
the  prophets  watched  the  failure  of  teachers  without  knowledge. 
They  may  criticise  all  that  Philanthropists  and  Governments  do,  but 
still  they  themselves  would  do  something.  No  theory  of  progress^  no 
proof  that  many  individuals  among  the  poor  have  become  rich,  will 
satisfy  them ;  they  simply  face  the  fact  that  in  the  richest  country  of 
the  world  the  great  mass  of  their  countrymen  live  without  the  know- 
ledge, the  character,  and  the  fulness  of  life  which  is  the  best  gift  to 
this  age,  and  that  some  thousands  either  beg  for  their  daily  bread  or 
live  in  anxious  misery  about  a  wretched  existence.  What  can  they 
do  which  revolutions,  which  missions,  and  which  money  have  not 
done? 

It  is  in  answer  to  this  question  I  make  the  suggestion  of  thifl 
paper.  I  make  it  especially  as  a  development  of  the  idea  which 
underlies  a  College  Mission.  These  Missions,  if  I  understand  them 
rightly,  are  generally  inaugurated  by  a  visit  to  a  college  from  some 
well-known  clergyman  working  in  the  East  End  of  London  or  in 
some  such  working-class  quarter.  He  speaks  to  the  undergraduates 
of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  he  rouses  their  sympathy.  A 
committee  is  appointed,  subscriptions  are  promised,  and  after 
some  negotiations  a  young  clergyman,  a  former  member  of  the 
school  or  college,  is  appointed  as  a  Mission  curate  of  a  district. 
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He  at  once  sets  in  motion  the  nsnal  parochial  machinery  of  district 
visiting,  mothers'  meetings,  clabs,  &c.  He  invites  the  assistance  of 
those  of  his  old  mates  who  will  help ;  at  regular  intervals  he  makes 
a  report  of  his  progress,  and  if  all  goes  well  he  is  at  last  able  to  tell 
how  the  district  has  become  a  parish. 

The  Mission,  good  as  its  influence  may  be,  is  not,  it  seems  to  me, 
an  adequate  expression  of  the  idea  which  moved  the  promoters.  The 
hope  in  the  College  was  that  all  should  join  in  good  work,  and  the 
Mission  is  necessarily  a  Churchman's  effort.  The  desire  was,  that  as 
University  men  they  should  themselves  bear  the  burdens  of  the  poor 
— and  the  Mission  requires  of  them  little  more  than  an  annual  guinea 
subscription.  The  grand  idea  which  moved  the  college,  the  idea 
which,  like  a  new  creative  spirit,  is  brooding  over  the  face  of  Society, 
and  is  making  men  conscious  of  their  brotherhood,  finds  no  adequate 
expression  in  the  district  church  machinery  with  which,  in  East 
London,  I  am  familiar.  There  is  little  in  that  machinery  which  helps 
the  people  to  conceive  of  religion  apart  from  sectarianism,  of  a 
Church  which  is  ^  the  nation  bent  on  righteousness.'  There  is  little, 
too,  in  the  ordinary  parochial  mechanism  which  will  carry  to  the 
homes  of  the  poor  a  share  of  the  best  gifts  now  enjoyed  in  the 
University. 

Imagine  a  man's  visit  to  the  Mission  District  of  his  college.  He 
has  thought  of  the  needs  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  way  in  which  those 
needs  might  be  met.  He  has  formed  in  his  mind  a  picture  of  a 
district  where  loving  supervision  has  made  impossible  the  wretched- 
ness of '  horrible  London ; '  he  expects  to  find  well-ordered  houses, 
people  interested  in  the  thoughts  of  the  day,  gathering  round  their 
pastor  to  learn  of  men  and  of  God.  He  finds  instead  an  Ireland  in 
England,  people  paying  38.  or  4^.  a  week  for  rooms  smaller  than 
Irish  cabins,  without  the  pure  air  of  the  Irish  hillside,  and  with  vice 
which  adds  depth  to  squalor.  He  finds  a  population  dwarfed  in 
stature,  smugly  content  with  their  own  existence,  ignorant  of  their 
high  vocation  to  be  partners  of  the  highest,  and  even  the  children 
are  not  joyful.  He  measures  the  force  which  the  Mission  curate  i» 
bringing  to  bear  against  all  this  evil.  He  finds  a  church  which  is- 
used  only  for  a  few  hours  in  the  week,  and  which  is  supported  at  a 
cost  of  1502.  a  year.  He  finds  the  clergyman  absorbed  in  holding 
together  his  congregation  by  means  of  meetings  and  treats,  and 
almost  broken  down  by  the  strain  put  upon  him  to  keep  his  parochial* 
organisation  going.  The  clergyman  is  alone,  and  his  church  work 
dissipates  his  power  and  attracts  little  outside  help.  What  can  he 
do  to  improve  the  dwellings  and  widen  the  lives  of  4,000  persons  ? 
What  can  he  do  to  spread  knowledge  and  culture  ?  What  can  he  do 
to  teach  the  religion  which  is  more  than  church-going?  What 
wonder  if,  when  he  is  asked  what  help  he  needs,  he  answers, '  Money 
for  my  Church,' '  Teachers  for  my  Sunday  school,'  ^  Managers  for  my 
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clothing  club.'  What  wonder,  too,  if  the  visitor,  seeing  such  things 
and  hearing  such  demands,  goes  away  somewhat  discontented,  some- 
what inclined  to  give  up  faith  in  the  Mission,  and,  what  is  worse, 
ready  to  believe  that  there  is  no  way  by  which  the  best  can  be  given 
to  the  poor.  It  is  to  members  of  the  Universities  anxious  to  unite 
in  a  common  purpose  of  bettering  the  lives  of  the  people,  that  I 
make  the  suggestion  that  University  Settlements  will  better  express 
their  idea.  College  Missions  have  done  some  of  the  work  on  which 
they  have  been  sent,  but  in  their  very  nature  their  field  is  limited. 
It  is  in  no  opposition  to  these  missions,  but  rather  with  a  view  to 
more  fully  cover  their  idea,  that  I  propose  the  new  scheme.  The 
details  of  the  plan  may  be  shortly  stated. 

The  place  of  settlement  must  of  course  first  be  fixed.  It  will  be 
in  some  such  poor  quarter  as  that  of  East  London,  where  a  house 
can  be  taken  in  which  there  shall  be  both  habitable  chambers  and 
large  reception  rooms.  A  man  must  be  chosen  to  be  the  chief  of  the 
Settlement ;  he  must  receive  a  salary  which,  like  that  of  the  Mission 
curate,  will  be  guaranteed  by  the  college,  and  he  must  make  his 
home  in  the  house.  He  must  have  taken  a  good  degree,  be  qualified 
to  teach,  and  be  endowed  with  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity.  Such 
men  are  not  hard  to  find ;  men  who  under  a  wiser  Church  govern- 
ment would  be  clergymen,  and  serve  the  people  as  the  nation's 
ministers ;  but  who,  under  a  Church  government  which  in  an  age  of 
reform  has  remained  unreformed,  are  kept  outside,  and  fret  in  other 
service.  One  of  these,  qualified  by  training  to  teach,  qualified  by 
character  to  organise  and  command,  qualified  by  disposition  to  make 
friends  with  all  sorts  of  men,  would  gladly  accept  a  position  in  which 
he  could  both  earn  a  livelihood  and  fulfil  his  calling.  He  would 
be  the  centre  of  the  University  Settlement.  Men  fresh  from  college 
or  old  University  men  would  come  to  occupy  the  chambers.  Lck^ 
turers  in  connection  with  the  University  Extension  Society  would  be 
his  fellow-lecturers  in  the  reception  rooms.  As  the  h^d  of  such  a 
Settlement  he  would  be  welcomed  by  all  such  classes  in  his  new 
neighbourhood. 

The  old  Universities  exercise  a  strange  charm,  and  the  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  man  id  still  held  to  possess  some  peculiar  knowledge ; 
the  fact  that  three  of  the  most  democratic  boroughs  are  represented 
by  University  professors  has  its  explanation.  ^  He  speaks  beautiful 
German,  but  of  course  those  University  gentlemen  ought  to,'  was  a 
man's  reflection  to  me  after  a  talk  with  a  Cambridge  professor. 
Those,  too,  who  may  be  supposed  to  know  what  draws  in  an  adver- 
tising poster,  are  always  glad  to  print  after  the  name  of  a  speaker 
his  degree  and  college.  Thus  it  would  be  that  the  head  of  the 
Settlement  would  find  himself  as  closely  related  to  his  new  surround- 
ings as  to  his  old.  The  same  reputation,  which  would  draw  to  him 
fellow-scholars  or  old  pupils,  would  put  him  in  a  position  to  discover 
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the  work  and  thought  going  on  around  him.  He  would  become 
familiar  with  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  and  middle-class  schools, 
he  would  measure  the  work  done  by  clergy  and  missionaries,  he  would 
be  in  touch  with  the  details  of  local  politics ;  and  more  than  aU,  he 
would  come  into  sympathy  with  the  hope,  the  unnamed  hope,  which 
is  moving  in  the  masses. 

The  Settlement  would  be  common  ground  for  all  classes.  In  the 
lecture  room  the  knowledge  gathered  at  the  highest  sources  would, 
night  after  night,  be  freely  given.  In  the  conversation  rooms  the 
students  would  exchange  ideas  and  form  friendships.  At  the  weekly 
receptions  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  the  settlers  would 
mingle  freely  in  the  crowd. 

The  internal  arrangements  would  be  rfmple  enough.  The  Head 
would  undertake  the  domestic  details  and  fix  the  price  which  settlers 
would  pay  for  board  and  lodging.  He  would  admit  new  members 
and  judge  if  the  intentions  of  those  who  offered  were  honest.  Some 
would  come  for  their  vacations ;  others  occupied  during  the  daytime 
would  come  to  live  there.  University  men,  barristers.  Government 
clerks,  curates,  medical  students,  or  business  men,  each  would  have 
opportunity  both  for  solitary  and  for  associated  life,  and  the  expense 
would  be  various  to  suit  their  various  means.  The  one  uniting 
bond  would  be  the  common  purpose,  'not  without  action  to  die 
fruitless,'  but  to  do  something  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people. 
It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Head  to  keep  alive  among  his  fellows 
the  freshness  of  their  purpose, '  to  recall  the  stragglers,  refresh  the 
outworn,  pndse  and  reinspire  the  brave.'  He  would  have,  there- 
fore, to  judge  of  the  powers  of  each  to  fill  places  to  which  he  could 
introduce  them.  To  some  he  would  recommend  official  positions,  to 
some  teaching,  to  some  the  organisation  of  relief,  to  some  the  visiting 
of  the  sick,  and  thus  infuse  new  life  into  existing  churches,  chapels, 
and  institutions.  Others  he  would  introduce  as  members  of  Go-ope- 
rative Societies,  Friendly  Societies,  or  Political  Clubs.  He  would  so 
arrange  that  all  should  occupy  positions  in  which  they  would  become 
friends  of  his  neighbours,  and  discover,  perhaps  as  none  have  yet  dis- 
covered, how  to  meet  their  needs. 

To  such  an  institution  it  is  easy  to  see  how  development  might 
be  immeasurable.  A  bom  leader  of  men  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
intelligent  and  earnest  friends,  pledged  not '  to  go  round  in  an  eddy  of 
purposeless  dust,'  and  placed  face  to  face  with  the  misery  and  apathy 
they  know  to  be  wrong,  would  of  necessity  discover  means  beyond 
our  present  vision.  They  would  bind  themselves  by  sympathy  and 
service  to  the  lives  of  the  people ;  they  would  bring  the  light  and 
strength  of  intelligence  to  bear  on  their  government,  and  they  would 
give  a  voice  both  to  their  needs  and  their  wrongs.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  what  such  settlers  in  a  great  tovm  might  do,  but  it  will  be 
more  to  the  point  to  consider  how  they  may  express  the  idea  which 
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underlies  the  College  MissioD,  the  interest  of  centres  of  education  in 
the  centres  of  industry,  and  the  will  of  University  men  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  people. 

If  it  be  that  the  Missionary's  acooimt  of  his  Mission  district  fails 
at  last  to  rouse  the  interest  of  his  hearers,  and  if  his  work  seems  to 
be  absorbed  in  the  effort  to  keep  going  his  parochial  machinery, 
amid  a  host  of  like  machines,  the  same  cannot  be  the  fate  of  the 
Settlement. 

Some  of  the  settlers  will  settle  themselves  for  longer  periods,  and 
those  who  are  occupied  during  the  daytime  will  find  it  as  possible  to 
live  among  the  poor  as  among  the  rich  ;  but  there  must  also  be  room 
for  those  who  can  spend  only  a  few  weeks  or  months  in  the  Settle- 
ment, so  that  men  may  come,  as  some  already  have  come,  to  spend 
part  of  a  vacation  in  serving  the  people.  This  interchange  of  life 
between  the  University  and  the  Settlement  will  keep  up  between  the 
two  a  living  tie.  Each  term  will  bring,  not  a  set  speech  about  the 
work  of  the  Mission,  but  the  many  chats  on  the  wonders  of  human 
life.  The  condition  of  the  English  people  will  come  to  be  a  fiEtct 
more  familiar  than  that  of  the  Grecian  or  Roman,  and  the  history 
of  the  College  Settlement  will  be  better  known  than  that  of  the  boat 
or  the  eleven.  Thoughts,  too,  and  feelings  now  too  often  spent  in 
vain  talks  at  debating  societies,  will  go  up  to  refresh  those  who 
are  spent  by  labour,  or  find  an  outlet  in  action.  There  is  no  fear 
that  the  College  Settlement  will  fail  to  rouse  interest.  Its  life  wiU 
be  the  life  of  the  College.  As  long  as  both  draw  their  strength  from 
the  common  source,  from  the  same  body  of  members,  the  sympathy 
of  the  College  will  be  with  the  people.  Nor  is  there  any  fear  lest 
the  work  of  the  settlers  become  stereotyped,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
the  work  of  Missions  and  Societies.  Each  year,  each  term,  would 
alter  the  constitution  of  the  Settlement  as  other  settlers  brought  in 
other  characters  and  the  results  of  other  knowledge,  or  as  their 
ideas  became  modified  by  common  work  with  the  various  religious 
and  secular  organisations  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  danger,  indeed^ 
would  not  be  from  uniformity  of  method  or  narrowness  of  aim  ;  rather 
would  it  be  the  endeavour  of  the  Head  to  limit  the  diversity  which  many 
minds  would  introduce,  and  restrain  a  liberality  willing  to  see  good  in 
every  form  of  earnestness.  The  variety  of  work  which  would  embrace 
the  most  varied  effort,  and  enlist  its  members  in  every  movement 
for  the  common  good,  would  keep  about  the  Settlement  the  beauty  oS 
a  perpetual  promise. 

If  we  go  further  and  ask  how  this  plan  reaches  deeper  than  others 
which  have  gone  before,  the  question  is  not  so  easily  answered,, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  prophesy  that  a  University  Settlement  will 
make  the  poor  rich  or  give  them  the  necessaries  of  true  life.  Inas- 
much, though,  as  poverty — poverty  in  its  large  sense  including 
poverty  of  the  knowledge  of  God  and  man — ^is  largely  due  to  the 
division  of  classes,  a  University  Settlement  does  provide  a  remedy 
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which  goes  deeper  than  that  provided  by  popular  philanthropy.  The 
poor  man  of  modem  days  has  to  live  in  a  quarter  of  the  town  where 
he  cannot  even  try  to  live  with  those  superior  to  himself.  Around 
him  are  thousands  educated  as  he  has  been  educated,  with  taste  and 
with  knowledge  on  a  level  with  his  own.  The  demand  for  low  things 
has  created  a  supply  of  low  satisfactions.  Thus  it  is  that  the  amuse- 
ments are  unrecreative,  the  lectures  uninstructive,  and  the  religion 
uninspiring.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  inhabitant  of  the  poor  quarter 
to  come  into  casual  intercourse  with  the  higher  manners  of  life 
and  thought  except  at  a  cost  which  would  constitute  a  large  per- 
centage of  his  income. 

I  am  afraid  that  it  is  long  before  we  can  expect  the  rich  and  poor 
again  to  live  as  neighbours :  for  good  or  evil  they  have  been  divided, 
and  other  means  must,  for  the  present,  be  found  for  making  common 
the  property  of  knowledge.  One  such  means  is  the  University  Settle- 
ment. Men  who  have  the  knowledge  may  become  friends  of  the 
poor ;  they  may  share  that  knowledge  and  its  fruit  as,  day  by  day, 
they  meet  in  their  common  rooms  for  talk  or  for  instruction,  for 
music  or  for  play.  The  settlers  may  join  in  all  that  is  done  by  other 
societies,  but  they,  as  members  of  no  other  society,  may  share  all 
their  best  with  the  poor,  and  in  the  highest  sense  make  their 
property  conmion.  They  may  be  the  best  charity  agents,  for  they 
will  have  an  experience  out  of  the  reach  of  others,  which  they  will 
have  accumulated  through  their  different  agencies.  Members  of 
various  secular  and  religious  organisations,  they  may  be  able  to 
compare  notes  after  the  day's  work,  and  offer  evidence  as  to  how  the 
poor  live  which,  in  days  to  come,  will  be  invaluable.  They  may  be 
the  best  educators,  for  bringing  ever-fresh  stores  of  thought,  they  will 
see  the  weak  spots  in  a  routine  which  daily  tires  a  child  because  it 
does  so  little  to  teach  him,  and  they  will  have  an  opinion  on  national 
education  better  worth  considering  than  the  grumbles  of  those  wearied 
with  most  things,  or  the  congratulations  of  officials  who  judge  by  exami- 
nations. They  may  be  the  best  Church  reformers,  for  they  will  make 
more  and  more  manifest  how  it  is  not  institutions  but  righteousness 
which  exalts  a  nation  ;  how,  one  after  another,  all  reforms  fail  because 
men  lie  and  love  self ;  and  how,  therefore,  the  first  of  all  reforms  is 
the  reform  of  the  Church,  whose  mission  for  the  nation  is  that  it  create 
righteousness. 

There  is,  then,  for  the  settler  of  a  University  Settlement  an  ideal 
worthy  of  his  sacrifice.  He  looks  not  to  a  Church  buttressed  by 
party  spirit,  nor  to  a  community  founded  on  self-helped  respectability. 
He  looks  rather  to  a  community  where  the  best  is  most  common, 
where  there  is  no  more  hunger  and  misery,  because  there  is  no  more 
ignorance  and  sin — a  community  in  which  the  poor  have  all  that 
gives  value  to  wealth,  in  which  beauty,  knowledge,  and  righteousness 
are  nationalised. 

Samuel  A.  Babnett. 
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'CRAMMING'  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


Thb  justly  called  *  Revised  Code '  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  which  has  never,  from  its  birth  in  1862,  ceased  from 
annual  revision, ,  seems  at  length  to  have  thrown  out,  by  the  mere 
force  of  nature,  a  symptom  of  a  simpler  method,  which  has  lain 
hidden  under  the  mass  of  mistaken  experiments.  Let  us  see  if  it 
may  be  capable  of  further  development. 

As  Vice-President  in  1859  I  collected  together,  and  arranged  in 
order,  all  the  Minutes  of  Council  by  which  the  Office  had  made 
its  first  attempts  to  meet  the  new  desire  of  the  country  to  aid 
with  public  money  the  voluntary  efforts  of  societies  to  educate  the 
poorer  and  neglected  classes.  Lord  Sherbrooke,  then  Mr.  Bobert 
Lowe,  succeeded  to  the  office,  and  in  1862  introduced  the  ^Revised 
Code,'  which  was  a  body  of  regulations  on  a  new  principle,  namely, 
the  payment  of  aid  to  national  schools  by  a  series  of  little  grants 
on  results  of  the  instruction  of  each  individual  child,  ascertained  by 
annual  examinations  of  inspectors.  The  original  system  had  been 
chiefly  by  an  augmentation  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  given  by 
voluntary  societies. 

The  general  principle  of  the  public  aid  was  admitted  to  remain 
unaltered  by  Mr.  Lowe  in  his  speech  introducing  his  revision  of  the 
mode.    He  stated,  February  13,  1862,  the  object  to  be 


to  promote  education  among  tbe  laboaring  poor  by  means  of  giving  public  ask- 
ance to  voluntary  efibrta  in  schools  connected  with  some  recognised  religious  de- 
nominations, in  which,  besides  secular  instruction,  the  Scriptures  are  read  daily  from 
the  Authorised  Version. 

He  added : — ^  The  religious  element  underlies  the  whole  system  of 
Privy  Council  education.' 

I  do  not  quote  this  language  here  by  way  of  raising  any  question 
as  to  the  subsequent  departure  from  this  principle  both  as  to  the 
class  of  children  dealt  with,  and  the  religious  instruction  required ; 
but  only  that,  lix  discussing  the  new  mode  of  payment  for  education 
by  numerous  little  instalments  on  individual  results  of  secular  in- 
struction, it  may  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  novelty  has  grown  up 
with  a  departure  from  the  original  principle. 

Mr.  Lowe  gave  as  the  reason  for  his  change  in  the  mode  of  pay- 
ment, that 
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he  found  a  system  tentatiTe,  provisionaly  and  preluninaryy  and  lie  desired  to  make 
it  definite  and  final — ^a  system  in  wMch  the  education  of  this  country  could 
ultimately  repose  and  find  peace  after  so  many  stormy  epochs.  He  thought  '  the 
only  possible  condition  under  which,  without  a  reckless  expenditure  of  public 
money,  teachers  of  an  inferior  class  could  be  employed  in  the  national  schools 
would  be  on  the  understanding  that  there  should  be  some  collateral  and  indepen- 
dent proof  that  such  teachers  do  their  duty ;  and  that  could  only  be  in  a  system  of 
individual  examination.^ 

The  chief  faults  he  found  with  the  old  system,  besides  this  want  of 
check  against  reckless  expenditure,  were  the  partiality  of  its  action, 
givinp^  most  to  the  wealthiest  places ;  and  its  complexity^  owing  to 
the  number  of  persons  ithadtodealwith,makiag  the  correspondence 
and  payments  exceedingly  complicated,  especially  as  carried  on  with 
charitable  volunteers.     Such  a  system,  he  thought,  was  destructive 
of  the  proper  control  of  the  House  of  Commons.     I  need  scarcely  stop 
to  ask  whether  the  '  payment  on  results '  was  likely,  or  in  practice 
has  been  found,  to  remedy  any  one  of  these  faults  of  expensiveness, 
partiality,  or  complexity.    The  remedy  has  on  all  points  been  far 
worse  than  the  disease.     But  Mr.  Lowe  comprehensively  condemned 
the  old  mode  of  payment  as  having  failed  to  obtain  good  education,  and 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  kind  of  inspection  incidental  to  it 
<  was  not  calculated  to  test  in  a  crucial  manner  the  merits  of  a  school.' 
He  laid  down  as  a  general  proposition  ^  that  inspection,  as  opposed  to 
examination,  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  a  test  of  the  efficiency  of  a 
system  of  national  education.'     He  found  the  Beports  full  of  such 
phrases  as  *  the  average  proficiency  of  the  children ' — ^nothing  relating 
to   a   particular    child — 'the  moral   atmosphere,'  *the  tone,'  the 
*  mental  condition,'  not  of  the  children,  but,  as  an  abstract  idea,  of 
the  school.     The  inspection,  he   thought,   failed  to   ascertain   the 
actual  results  of  the  teaching  on  each  individual  child ;  '  it  vainly 
supposed  that  the  mechanical  results  must  follow  religious  and  moral 
training,  on  which  supposition  Diogenes  might  have  saved  himself 
his  lantern  in  search  of  an  honest  man.'    He  concluded  that  till  a 
closer  examination  was  introduced  into  our  schools  good  elementary 
teaching  would  never  be  given  to  half  the  children  who  attended 
them.     But  what  we  have  now  to  consider,  by  the  light  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  experience,  is  whether  the  system  of  paying  for  edu- 
cation by  individual  results  of  examination  has  led  to  all  the  children 
being  equally  well  taught,  or  has  not  rather  led  to  the  reverse ;  also, 
whether  the  two  systems  of  payment  are  fairly  compared  as  in  con- 
trast between  processes  of  vague  inspection  and  crucial  examination 
— examination  being  also  incidental  to  the  former  process,  and  the 
latter  being  vitally  deficient  if  not  accompanied  with  general  in- 
spection. 

Mr.   Lowe   endorsed  an  opinion  of  one  of  his  Inspectors,  Mr. 
Watkins,  that  too  many  results  of  instruction  could  not  be  expected 

'  Ifansard,  vol.  clxv.  pp.  196-9. 
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in  the  early  and  short  training  of  such  young  children.  He  akeady 
began  to  think  the  system  was  overshooting  its  mark,  and  there- 
fore missing  it ;  and,  so  far  from  wishing  to  keep  workmen's  children 
away  from  work  in  order  to  get  fragments  of  knowledge  by  heart,  he 
agreed  with  the  Commissioners : — 

Independence  is  of  more  importance  tban  school  education ;  if  the  wages  of  the 
child's  labour  are  necessary  to  keep  the  parents  from  the  poor-rates  or  to  relieye  the 
pressure  of  severe  and  bitter  poverty,  it  is  far  better  that  their  child  should  go  to 
work  at  the  earliest  age  after  its  first  training  at  which  it  can  bear  the  physical 
exertion  than  that  it  should  remain  at  school. 

Bishop  Wilberforce  altogether  controverted  the  assumptions  on 
which  the  '  Bevised  Code '  was  based.  He  thought  the  test  of  edu- 
cation by  sole  examination  and  production  of  apparent  results  of 
individual  instruction  utterly  fallacious,  and  likely  to  lead  to  a  mis- 
chievous system  of  cranuning.  He  considered  that  the  very  high 
stamp  of  men  whom  we  had  appointed  to  inspect  our  schools 
indicated  an  intention  of  a  higher  kind  of  test  than  by  mere  ex- 
amination of  mechanical  results — '  a  gauge  of  the  moral,  intellectual, 
and  religious  training  of  the  school.'  ^    He  said : — 

The  result  of  such  an  examination  honestly  and  truly  reported,  could  only  be 
gathered  from  innumerable  little  incidents  which  the  practised  eye  of  the  in- 
spector easily  deciphered— the  look  of  the  children,  the  brightness  of  their  counte- 
nances, the  cleanliness  of  face  and  hands,  the  tidiness,  the  mutual  bearing  of  child 
to  child  and  of  the  children  to  the  pupil-teachers  and  masters — all  these,  besides, 
and  coupled  with,  the  examination  of  school  learning,  enabled  a  highly  educated 
and  intelligent  inspector  to  say  whether  the  school  deserved  the  Government  support 
Doid  recognition.  Under  the  process  of  the  Revised  Code  the  examination  would  be 
only  how  far  each  child  is  up  to  the  officially  prescribed  mark  in  the  most  mechanical 
part  of  its  training,  and  each  child  would  get  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  the 
inspector's  time,  and  the  least  benefit  of  his  large  judgment. 

But,  whatever  the  faults  of  the  original  system  of  public  aid  to 
national  schools,  and  whatever  the  merits  of  the  revised  system,  we 
have  assuredly  much  practical  experience  of  the  faults  of  the  latter. 

By  announcing  as  our  scheme  of  national  education  a  public  sub- 
vention to  primary  schools  of  so  many  shillings  apiece  on  specified 
samples  of  individual  instruction,  we  omit  from  our  entire  estimate 
of  education  all  its  principal  objects — discipline,  moral  influence, 
formation  of  character,  even  improvement  of  intellectual  faculties ; 
requiring,  only,  the  production,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  on  an  advertised 
exhibition-day,  of  some  apparent  fruits  of  study. 

The  payment  of  teachers  for  show  results,  no  matter  the  process 
or  incidental  culture,  might  be  paralleled  by  the  payment  of  gardeners 
for  planting,  in  or  out  of  season,  a  shrubbery  of  evergreens  for  show 
on  a  special  occasion,  no  matter  its  dying  off  immediately  after,  or 
for  hanging  artificial  fruit  on  barren  trees  for  a  gala  display. 

The  minute  specification  of  results  to  which  payment  is  to  be 

*  Hansard,  vol.  clxv.  pp.  995,  996. 
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attached,  guarded  by  innumerable  securities  against  trickery  and  im- 
posture, has  ended  in  involving  teacher  and  taught  in  a  Government 
labyrinth  of  syllabus,  the  puzzling  effect  of  which  is,  perhaps,  its 
highest  exercise  of  intellect.  As  for  the  teachers,  they  must  be 
absorbed  in  perpetual  anxiety  by  the  consequent  precariousness  of 
their  income.  What  is  worse,  their  attention  must  be  naturally  con- 
centrated on  securing  the  highest  prizes ;  and  children  who  in  any 
way  cease  to  be  the  means  of  winning  them  attract  the  less  attention 
— the  phrase  is,  ^  are  no  good  to  them.'  The  teacher's  interest  in 
his  work,  and  command  of  any  special  talent  he  may  naturally 
possess  for  it,  is  narrowed  within  the  Government  groove  of  minute 
specification. 

The  very  text-books  in  use  are  advertised  as  composed  ^  to  meet 
the  Code.'    Hie  Tneret  cera  liber  Soaiis. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  a  report  made  after  five  years'  experience, 
went  so  far  as  to  say, '  A  decline  of  intellectual  life  is  distinctly  due 
to  the  mechanical  work  of  examination  which  the  Bevised  Code 
has  introduced.'  ^ 

The  unlimited  strain  for  results  of  the  least  valuable  kind  has 
actually  led  to  the  nervous  prostration  of  the  teachers  themselves,  of 
which  we  have  heard  many  complaints  lately.  This  forms  a  pro- 
minent feature  of  lamentation  in  the  Boston  Reports  of  last  year, 
though  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  United  States  there  is  no  such 
high  pressure  for  show  as  in  ours> 

Mr.  Lowe  complained  of  ^partiality'  in  the  action  of  the  old 
system  of  Government  grants — a  fault  obviously  attaching  much 
more  to  his  substitute  of  payment  on  results.  The  larger  the  school 
the  easier  the  production  of  such  results,  and  the  grants  made  upon 
them  must  disproportionately  enrich  the  urban  and  wealthier  districts 
least  needing  any  aid  at  all.  It  is,  moreover,  as  absurd  to  expect 
the  same  results  of  teaching  to  be  got  from  children  of  town  artisans 
and  of  country  labourers  as  it  is  to  take  the  same  figures  to  indicate 
the  electoral  franchise  likely  to  be  made  independent  use  of  in 
town  and  country ;  or  to  assert  that  equality  of  right  demands  an 
identity  of  institutions  in  countries  of  widely  different  stages  of 
civilisation  and  of  opposite  appreciation  of  law. 

Another  evil  tendency  of  payment  for  education  on  results  of 
teachings  is  to  exaggerate,  in  mere  vanity  and  ostentation,  the 
definition  of  the  results  intended,  both  in  terms  and  in  the  prescribed 
undertaking.  Popularly  elected  school  boards  are  always  urging  the 
Government  to  magnify  their  office.  Not  an  annual  revision  of  the 
Code  takes  place  but  the  Council  Office  is  pressed  to  add  some  new 
subject  to  their  catalogue.  I  once  heard  a  Lord  President  admitting 
to  a  deputation  so  pressing  him,  that  there  were  many  subjects  under 

*  Education  Report* ,  1867. 

«  See  an  admirable  article  in  the  January  number  of  tbe  London  Quarterly  Heview^ 
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heaven  worth  studyiiig,  but  deprecating  the  addition  of  all  of  them  to 
the  official  programme  for  elementary  schools.  A  fresh  ^  specific  subject ' 
is  regarded,  says  Mr.  Alderson,  by  the  teachers  as  ^  a  possible  streamlet 
from  the  Parliamentary  milch  cow  towards  which  they  are  guided  by 
an  intelligent  forecast  of  its  grant-yielding  capacity.'  But  it  is  more 
£rom  the  ambition  of  managers  than  the  hunger  <rf'  teachers  that  the 
Code  gets  developed  in  grandeur.  Menibers  of  Public  Boards  become 
lavish  of  expenditure  which  they  had '  grudged  from  their  private 
pockets ;  and  they  gain  popularity  by  great  professions  in  the  people's 
name,  neither  the  nature  nor  the  cost  of  whidhi  they  know  much 
about,  nor  whether  the  results  can  be  ainything  but  a  show ;  though 
the  expenditure  is  the  same,  be  the  subjects  really  taught  or  not. 
Not.a  few  of  the  dedaimers  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  advanced 
dementary  education  are  the  same  men  as  shout  the  louder  applause 
of  any  Latin  or  Greek  quotation  in  debate,  the  less  their  glimmer  of 
its  meaniog.  The  American  Education' Beports  are  full  of  complaints 
of  a  like  declamation  from  'doctrinaire  politicians.'  They  lament 
the  'ambitious  and  impracticable  programme  of  study,'  and  plead 
that '  knowledge  even  is  a  useless  thing  as  an  end  J  ^ 

The  programme  of  subjects  for  grants  in  the  '  Code '  is  as  grand 
in  its  terms  as  misleading  in  its  proposed  treatment  of  them. 

Inceptis  gravibus  pleramqiie  et  magna  professia 
Purpureus,  late  qui  splendeat^  unus  et  alter 
Ajssuitur  paimus. 

f*or  examples  of  grand  terms, '  Grod  save  the  Queen '  is  called  English 
literature ;  quadratic  equations,  mathematics ;  cooking  a  mutton 
chop,  domestic  economy. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  might  well  be  popularly  taught  in  the 
early  practice  of  the  art  of  reading  is  attempted  more  showily  as 
inc^ent  scientific  study,  which  is  in  very  rare  instances  followed  up, 
and  the  nomenclature  of  which  is  an  unintelligible  jargon  com- 
mitted to  temporary  memory,  wasting  the  little  and  precious  time 
due.  to  elementary  instruction.  For  instance,  grammar  is  attempted 
in.  the  way  of  scientific  analysis  of  sentences.  Botany  has  no  such 
'  Field-book '  as  is  used  in  the  Boston'  primary  schools,  but  is  pre- 
sented to  boys  going  to  work  at  thirteen  as  a  study  of  vegetable 
anatomy  and  physiology,  applied  to  the  classification  of  plants  as 
monoc6tyleda,  dicotyleda,  &c.  It  was  lately  oiScially  asserted  that 
there  was  no  difference  between  primary  aud  secondary  instruction 
except  in  the  ages  of  the  pupils ;  and/ considering  that  the  highest 
age  at  oiu:  national  schools  is  fourteen,  and  very  few  can  remain  away 
from  work  beyond  thirteen,  the  Office  could  hardly  have  better  ex- 
posed its  error.  More  wise  is  the  language  of  the  Massachusetts 
Report: — 

'  Massachusetts  Board,  43rd  Annual  Report,  1880 ;  and  Boston  School  Document^ 
No.  30. 1879. 
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The  lelation'elementary  holds  to  secondary  educatioQ  is  the  one  preparing*  the 
mmd  for  the  other.  A  knowledge  of  plants  prepares  the  mind  for  the  science  of 
botany ;  a  general  knowledge  of  language,  for  the  study  of  grammar ;  familiarify 
with  the  facts  of  any  science,  for  the  scientific  study. 

It  is  this  indisorimioate  and  ambitions  advertisement  of  national 
education  by  a  priced  catalogue  of  show  articles  that  has  caused  the 
public  provision  to  be  laid  bold  of  by  a  higher  class  than  that 
intended  to  be  provided  for,  and  the  deprivation  of  the  latter  clasg 
of  their  due. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  elementary  education  is  being  attempted 
to  be  stretched  over  secondary,  to  the  grievous  injury  of  both ;  the 
first  being  neglected,  and  the  second  offered  as  a  cheap  makeshift  to 
the  middle  and  most  important  class  of  the  nation's  children,  wha 
could,  and  would,  otherwise  get  much  sounder  education.  The  very 
pseudonym  is  sneaking  into  use  of '  higher  elementary '  schools,  and 
tradesmen  are  getting  their  children  a  so-called  middle-class  educa- 
tion at  the  aristocratic-eleemosynary  price  of  ninepence  a  week.  At 
the  same  time,  many  of  the  children  intended  to  be  educated  by 
public  aid  may  be  seen,  in  spite  of  compulsory-attendance  enact- 
ments, turning  as  wheels  at  railway  stations  for  a  copper  from  the 
passengers,  or  screaming  halfpenny  papers  about  the  streets.  The 
middle-class  say  they  have  a  right  to  use  what  they  pay  for ;  not  seeing 
that  what  they  pay  rates  for  is  elementary  education,  such  as  they 
may  take,  if  they  like,  in  company  with  those  too  poor  to  get  it  for 
themselves ;  but  that  the  secondary  education  which  they  hope  to  make 
it  serve  their  children  for  must  be  a  very  imperfect  secondary  educa- 
tion, not  at  all  what  they  are  paying  rates  for,  nor  what  their 
children  properly  want.  Independent  middle-class  schools  alone  can 
give  them  in  this  country  what  their  children  really  need  beyond  ele- 
mentary education.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  last  Boston  Beports 
the  same  tendency  to  lean  on  substitutes  for  self-help  is  thus  noted : 
'  The  State  supplying  texirhooks  to  parents  who  plead  poverty  has 
revealed  an  unexpected  condition  of  poverty.  We  are,  in  fact,  being 
led  into  vainly  giving  advanced  education  to  numbers  who  ought  not 
to  be  in  thes&  schools  at  all.' 

The  last  mischief  I  will  note  among  the  vices  of  our  annual 
catalogue  of  grants  on  results  is  the  perpetual  and  intricate  changes 
it  entails.  Every  new  Minister,  of  course,  adds  a  mark  or  two  of 
his  own  apicicditS,  Every  year  has  its  crop  of  higher  advertise- 
ment. Vain,  indeed,  was  Mr.  Lowe's  hope  of  arriving  at  finality 
by  his  '  Bevised  Code.'  Finality  has  been  the  special  recommendation 
of  every  annual  revision  since.  The  last  revision  was  expressly  devoted 
to  the  extinction  of  all  possible  alteration.  So  grave  was  the  announce- 
ment that  a  year  of  grace  was  allowed  to  prepare  men's  minds  for 
the  acceptance  of  such  an  ultimatum.  The  year  of  grace,  however, 
was  spent  in  making  some  of  the  most  important  changes  yet 
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introduced,  and  one  of  them  an  apparently  unconscious  admission  of 
the  true  principle  which,  properly  applied,  would  supersede  all  the 
rest,  namely,  the  *  merit  grant.' 

Let  us  consider  how  this  *  merit  test '  might  be  made  comprehen- 
sive and  complete.  We  may  be  fairly  asked  what  better  regulation 
of  public  aid  to  elementary  national  schools  we  propose  to  substitute 
for  payment  on  results,  by  which  we  might  avoid  the  mischief  of 
the  present  system,  while  securing  efficiency  of  work  and  a  proper 
standard  of  instruction. 

We  might  take  a  hint  from  our  American  cousins.  Their  educa- 
tional system  is  always  held  up  to  us  as  a  model ;  and  the  principle 
on  which  they  provide  education  for  the  sovereign  people  is  naturally 
a  high  one,  stated  by  the  Boston  Board  to  be  that  *  general  intelli- 
gence is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  free  State.'  Our  comparison, 
however,  will  be  fairly  made  as  between  the  provisions  here  and  there 
intended  for  elementcuiT/  schools.  The  education  which  the  Americans 
legally  require  to  be  provided  for  by  public  funds  is,  after  all,  of  a 
minimum  standard,  such  as  we  should  call  primary.  Such  is  their 
demand  for  hands  as  soon  as  available  for  work,  that  many  of  their 
schools  are  not  kept  open  all  the  year  round.  As  is  observed  in 
the  London  Quarterly  above  referred  to,  *  a  very  plain  education  is 
quite  sufficient  in  America  to  open  the  way  to  more  than  competency.' 
The  higher  *  education  of  the  States  in  all  departments  is  not  in 
tax-supported  schools.'  High  schools  are  rare;  only  one  exists  in 
Philadelphia,  with  a  million  inhabitants,  and  the  best  correspond  with 
our  town  middle-class  schools. 

A  general  tax  is  levied  on  all  property  in  every  State  to  provide 
a  '  school-fimd ' — and,  quoting  from  the  MaaaachuaetU  Qenercd 
Statutes,  chap.  36 : — 

One  half  of  the  annual  income  of  the  State  schooI-Aind  is  to  be  distributed  to 
all  tbe  cities  and  towns  of  the  commonwealth  for  the  support  of  public  schools, 
without  a  specific  appropriation.  Each  city  and  town  complying  with  all  the  laws 
in  force  relating  to  the  same  shall  annually  receive  a  share  in  proportion  to  its 
valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate,  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  of  its  valuation  ; 
and  the  income  so  received  shaU  be  appropriated  by  the  school  committees.  All 
money  appropriated  for  other  educational  purposes  shall  be  paid  from  the  other 
half  of  the  State  school-fund. 

Any  deficiency  on  the  local  account  is  made  up  by  the  city  or 
town  from  its  own  revenue,  on  a  capitation  rate  for  all  children  in 
the  school  district  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15.  Any  surplus  income 
is  put  to  the  account  for  the  ensuing  year. 

A  general  programme  of  subjects  of  instruction  is  laid  down  by 
the  school  committees,  with  specification  of  the  books  to  be  used. 
This  official  prescription  of  text-books,  I  may  here  observe,  is  made 
on  a  principle  scarcely  applicable  to  this  coimtry,  and  thus  laid  down 
by  the  Massachusetts  Board : — 
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The  cluldren  of  the  State  grow  up  together  in  the  same  schools,  and  so  gain 
that  common  sympathy  which  will  lead  them  to  lahour  together  in  the  administra- 
tion of  a  free  government,  and  to  secure  for  the  people  a  common  freedom.  For 
these  reasons  the  State  holds  in  its  own  hands  the  power  to  determine  the  character 
and  extent  of  that  education  which  its  own  safety  requires  all  its  children  to 
possess. 

The  effects  are  by  no  means  praised  by  the  Secretary  in  his  report. 
He  says:  ^Assigning  lessons  from  text-books  is  not  teaching;  our 
school  system  is  deficient  in  the  courses  of  studies.' 

Here  comes  in  the  mainstay  of  their  success — the  system  of  super- 
vision, parallel  with  our  inspection.    They  say :  ^ — 

While  anything  partaking  of  the  nature  of  State  interference  with  the  local 
management  is  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  a  system  of  superintendence 
is  necessary  to  guide  the  schools  to  the  most  productive  results.  Knowledge  sinks 
into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  intellectual  and  moral  training;  but  the 
teaching  best  adapted  to  increase  useful  knowledge  produces  the  truest  outline 
of  mind  and  heart.  The  teacher  makes  the  school,  but  the  teacher  is  found  or 
made  by  the  supervisor.  It  is  his  business  to  seek  the  best  teacher  the  market 
affords,  assign  him  to  his  place,  help  him  to  plan  and  organise,  and  to  remove 
obstacles  without  and  within. 

The  supervisors  are  expected  to  ascertain,  in  examinations  of 
classes  from  time  to  time,  that  a  certain  standard  in  each  branch 
of  the  studies  of  each  class  is  adequately  reached ;  in  reading,  with 
reference  to  mechanical  execution  and  expression ;  for  writing,  in 
its  various  aspects  of  penmanship,  punctuation,  spelling,  composition, 
&c. ;  in  arithmetic,  both  as  to  written  and  mental  exercise.  The  time 
taken  for  the  examination  of  a  class  is  about  an  hour.  There  is  no 
such  individual  report  as  was  thought  necessary  by  Mr.  Lowe  to 
insure  a  quid  pro  quo  for  school  expenditure.  They  select  the 
best  teachers,  trained  in  normal  schools,  for  the  primary  schools, 
and  pay  them  salaries  in  proportion  to  the  difficult  nature  of  their 
work,  and  considec  that  the  office  of  teacher  would  be  injured  and 
d^praded  by  any  insecurity  of  remuneration  disturbing  their  minds, 
and  taking  away  their  courage  and  freedom. 

We  may  find  a  parallel  in  our  system  with  the  American  in  the 
double  public  support  of  schools,  partly  from  State  and  partly  from 
local  revenues.  In  the  case  of  our  voluntary  schools,  subscriptions 
take  the  place  of  local  rates.  The  school  fees  paid  here  may  seem  to 
contrast  with  the  free-school  system  there.  But  the  arguers  for  free 
schools  here  mean  only  that  fees  should  be  absorbed  in  rates,  and  that 
all  should  pay  for  what  some  only  use.  This  is  rather  in  opposition 
to  free  and  fair  principles  in  this  country,  which  would  suggest  at 
least  a  small  part  of  the  cost  of  education  being  taken  off  the 
public  at  large  by  the  limited  number  of  actual  recipients,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  interest  and  independent  feeling  caused  by  personal 
contribution. 

•  Bottan  Bepart,  1880,  p.  171. 
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report  to  the  central  Office  whether  the  school  deserved  recognition 
and  support,  or  needed  a  change  either  of  master  or  of  other  parts 
of  its  establishment. 

It  is  said  that  inspectors  might  be  shy  of  judging  a  school  on 
the  whole  issue  of  its  merits,  as  a  condemnation  might  involve  too 
serious  consequences  to  those  engaged  in  its  conduct,  whereas,  on  the 
present  plan,  they  freely  give  judgments  on  details  involving  small 
consequences  except  in  the  unseen  aggregate.  Bat  one  of  the  most 
experienced  inspectors,  Mr.  Alington,  volunteers  this  observation  in 
one  of  his  reports : — 

As  to  the  immense  proportion  of  passes,  examiners,  so  far  from  finding  judfc- 
ments  in  detail  easy,  find  their  minds,  from  the  very  minuteness  of  the  points,  so 
balancing  and  hesitating  that  the  results  are  not  satisfactory. 

An  inspector's  report  of  a  school  as  in  any  respect  unsatisfactory 
would  lead  to  the  Treasury  grant  being  withheld  if  the  defect  were 
not  in  due  time  redressed.  If  the  report  were  condemnatory  of  the 
master  or  mistress,  warning  should  be  given,  and,  the  condemnation 
continuing,  the  unfit  teacher  would  have  to  be  displaced,  which  is 
no  more  than  due  for  the  sake  of  the  school.  It  cannot  be  decently 
pleaded  in  favour  of  the  present  plan  that  it  escapes  from  such  a 
contingency.  It  might  often  happen  that  a  master  found  incapable 
of  conducting  a  large  or  urban  school  might  be  properly  transferred 
to  a  smaller  or  rural  school;  and  certificates  might  be  lowered  or 
suspended  for  a  time,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  shipmasters'  certificates. 

Can  it  be  feared  that  the  Education  Department  would  not  have 
enough  occupation  if  stripped  of  its  function  of  dispensing  multifarious 
grants  ?  Vice-presidents  certainly  could  no  longer  indulge  their  own 
or  their  clients'  fancies  in  endless  varieties  of  new  prescriptions ;  but 
the  relief  to  managers  and  teachers  would  immensely  facilitate  and 
practically  utilise  the  proper  official  functions  of  general  supervision 
and  account,  and  the  work  of  aiding  elementary  education  through- 
out the  country  would  be  likely  to  improve  in  quantity  as  it  certainly 
would  in  quality. 

But  if  the  Education  Department  were  to  find  the  change  of 
method  give  them  any  time  to  spare,  there  are  crowds  of  children  in 
industrial  schools  not  only  properly,  but  primarily,  belonging  to  their 
educational  care,  who  are  now  as  mischievously  as  senselesdy  con- 
signed for  education  to  the  Police  Department — a  stepmother  to 
their  interests,  and  an  ill  trainer  of  them  for  the  public  service. 

The  present  anomalous  ministry  of  public  education  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  Office  is  instructively  expressive  of  an  undecided 
view  ot  the  work  in  hand.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  an  Educa- 
tion Minister,  the  responsibility  of  any  executive  department  should 
rest  with  a  distinct  Minister. 

It  is  symptomatic  of  confusion  of  ideas  that  the  President  should, 
besides  presiding  over  the  Council,  and  supervising  cattle  plague, 
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quarantine,  and  heterogeneous  other  matters,  have  been  lately  able 
to  undertake  the  Viceroyalty  of  Ireland  in  rebellion  while  still 
theoretically,  and  even  sensitively,  responsible  for  his  Vice-Presi- 
dent's independent  educational  experiments  in  England,  and  that 
School  Boards  under  him  were  largely  borrowing  public  money  for 
undertakings  far  outside  his,  or  any  parliamentary,  authority. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  it  is  that  our  Government  aid  to  ele- 
mentary education  is  attempting  a  flight  into  Continental  bureaucracy 
over  the  general  education  of  the  nation,  which,  if  Mr.  Mundella's 
strongly  avowed  German  preferences  lead  us  vainly  to  imitate  it, 
must  fail  against  an  antagonistic  English  spirit,  however  damaging 
to  it  the  attempt  may  be. 

The  attempt  has  already  led  the  Minister  astray  from  aiding  the 
elementary  education  of  those  most  needing  his  help,  in  vain  am- 
bition of  higher  work,  while  the  independent  middle  classes  in- 
stinctively resent  his  hindrance  of  their  providing  fiar  better  education 
for  themselves. 

But,  of  all  ideas,  the  most  preposterous  ever  taken  of  a  mode  of 
public  aid  to  national  education — such  as  in  this  country  could  only 
be  bred  of  official  incubation  on  national  spirit — ^is  that  of  a  Gt>vem- 
ment  Agency  for  buying  individual  results  of  special  instruction  from 
Managers  of  general  education. 

Norton. 
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INDIA,  HER   WHEAT  AND  HER 

RAIL  WA  YS. 

Ths  real  foundations  of  our  power  in  India  do  not  rest  on  the  interested  approval 
of  the  noisy  few.  They  rest  on  justice,  on  the  contentment  of  the  millions  who 
may  not  always  be  silent  and  quiescent,  and  on  their  feeling  that,  in  spite  of  the 
selfish  clamour  of  those  who  profess  to  be  their  guardians  and  representatiyes,  they 
may  place  implicit  trust  in  the  equal  justice  of  our  GoTemment,  and  in  its  watch- 
ful care  of  the  interests  of  the  masses  of  the  people. — (Sib  J.  Strachet). 

It  will  hardly  be  disputed  by  the  most  British  of  English  officials 
that  our  greatest  dependency  ought  to  be  so  organised  as  to  promote, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  prosperity  of  her  people,  and  not  with  a  view 
to  the  advantage  of  English  civil  servants  or  merchants.  Few  will 
now  dispute  the  statement  that  India  has  benefited  by  her  connec- 
tion with  England,  though  there  are  many  who  doubt  whether 
England  has  derived  great  good  from  that  connection,  regard  being 
had  to  the  wars  and  complications  resulting  from  our  Eastern  posses- 
sions. But  some  ways  of  assisting  India  involve  direct  and  im- 
portant benefits  to  the  mother  country,  and  it  is  to  one  of  these 
that  I  wish  to  draw  attention. 

India  is  said  to  be  a  land  of  puzzles  and  paradoxes.  But  perhaps 
there  is  no  greater  puzzle  than  the  conduct  of  her  public  works. 
They  are  divided  into  ^  non-productive,'  the  cost  of  which  is  defrayed 
out  of  revenue,  and  ^  productive,'  for  which  money  can  be  borrowed. 
There  is  another  set  called  *  protective,'  as  to  which  what  are  known  as 
the  ^  famine  taxes '  may  be  applied.  The  idea  of  course  is  that, 
unless  a  work  may  be  expected  pretty  soon  to  produce  a  revenue,  it 
should  be  paid  for  out  of  current  revenue.  Here  at  home  we  adopt 
no  such  distinction.  We  do  not  tax  the  people  to  pay  for  a  per- 
manent work ;  we  borrow  and  repay  by  instalments  spread  over  a  term 
of  years.  No  one  would  dream  of  asking  Parliament  to  impose  an 
income  tax  to  pay  for  any  great  work,  however  important.  But  in 
India  there  is  no  Parliament.  The  people  are  poor,  but  we  tax  their 
salt  in  order  to  pay  for  these  non-productive  works.^     In  other  words, 

'  See  Life  of  Lord  Larvrenco,  vol.  ii.  p.  625.  *  India  is  really  a  poor  conntiy. 
The  actual  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  people  is  a  bare,  I  might  say,  a  miserable 
existence.    We,  its  rulers,  are  at  our  wits*  end  to  increase  the  amount  of  taxation 
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the  cost  of  these  works  amounts  to  almost  exactly  the  same  sum  as 
tiiat  of  the  revenue  raised  from  salt.  But  for  this  mode  of  payment 
we  might  just  about  dispense  with  the  salt  tax.  The  excuses  are  that 
Government  is  afraid  of  borrowing,  and  that  the  best  check  on 
o£Scer8  is  the  knowledge  that  such  works  must  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
yearly  budget.  I  shall  hope  to  show  that  India  can  well  afford  to 
pay  for  all  works  worth  making  by  means  of  borrowed  money,  and  it 
is  surely  the  duty  of  Government  to  select  the  works  necessary  to  be 
made,  and  to  refuse  any  demand  for  what  is  not  necessary.  It  is 
absurd  to  say  that  because  our  o£Scers  may  be  careless,  we  will  tax 
our  people,  year  by  year,  in  order  to  put  a  check  on  their  proceed- 
ings. Such  an  argument  is  all  very  well  where  there  is  no  true 
representation,  but  it  would  not  live  for  a  day  in  the  light  of  a  free 
discussion  in  a  real  Parliament.^ 

Sir  J.  Strachey,  in  his  recent  work  on  Public  Works  in  India,  has 
denounced  all  these  distinctions  between  one  class  of  works  and 
another,  and  he  sums  up  the  whole  matter  thus  (p.  423)  : — 

It  may  perhaps  appear  incredible,  but  it  is  true,  that  under  the  existing  rules, 
strictly  applied,  the  East  Indian  Railway  would  have  been  proscribed ;  and  the 
construction  of  the  Ganges  Canal  would  have  been  impossible. 

The  distinction  would  not  perhaps  be  so  mischievous  were  the 
Government  endowed  with  courage  as  to  works  which  are  admitted 
to  be  productive.  In  that  case  we  should  be  moving  on  rapidly  with 
such  works.  The  fact  is,  however,  far  otherwise.  A  similar  excess 
of  caution  afflicts  them  even  as  to  works  paid  for  out  of  borrowed 
money.  The  question  is  not  merely  whether  the  works  are  likely  to 
be  of  great  public  utility  and  are  urgently  needed,  but  a  hard  and 
fast  line  has  been  adopted  by  reason  of  the  decision  of  a  Committee 
of  the  House  in  1878,  to  the  effect  that  no  more  than  2,500,0002. 
shall  be  borrowed  on  account  of  these  works  in  any  one  year.  It  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  a  more  unreasonable  resolution.'    Circumstances 

to  devise  new  sources  of  revenue.'  Cf.  Lord  Bipon  in  Council,  Bept.  1,  1882,  to 
Secretary  of  State  (C.  3607,  p.  11) :  *The  poverty  of  the  people  of  India  is  a  fact 
which  is  notorious,  and,  indeed,  has  been  so  freqaently  discussed,  that  it  is  un- 
necessary that  we  should  on  the  present  occasion  dwell  on  it  at  any  length.' 

'  The  author  of  Indian  Wheat  v.  American  Protection  (a  paper  quoted  with 
approval  by  Sir  E.  Baring  in  his  last  Financial  Statement),  who  has  lived  long  in 
India  and  conducted  a  large  business  there,  greatly  doubts  whether  there  is  any  true 
economy  in  Indian  administration,  even  as  regards  works  paid  for  out  of  revenue. 
'  The  powers  of  aU  authorities,'  he  says, '  concerned  to  spend  or  to  waste  the  ordinary 
revenues  on  non-productive  works  are  complete.'  ...  *  During  my  whole  residence 
in  India  nothing  has  impressed  me  more  than  the  needless  waste  of  the  public 
revenues.  It  is  not  so  much  that  there  are  any  large  items  on  which  the  public  ex- 
penditure is  notably  extravagant,  as  U  is  that  there  is  a  general  leakage  all  round. 
Honey  is  laid  out  on  buildings  that  for  the  present  might  well  be  done  without ; 
1,000,000/.  goes  yearly  in  unproductive  military  works  alone  ;  no  one  is  found  strong 
enough  to  deal  with  the  exhaustive  military  charges,  both  in  India  and  at  home/  &c. 

'  I  am  quite  aware  that  more  than  2,500,000/.  is  spent  in  one  way  or  another 
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are  constantly  changing,  but  the  rule  does  not  change.  No  matter 
what  the  causes  of  the  demand  for  such  works  may  be  ;  no  matter  how 
certain  it  may  be  that  they  will  show  a  good  return,  the  rule  blocks  the 
way,  and  important  works  must  be  delayed,  not  by  reason  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  money  market,  or  of  the  credit  of  India,  but  by  reason  of  a 
vague  fear  of  over-borrowing  which  laid  hold  of  a  committee  some  five 
years  ago.  The  figures  given  by  Mr.  Cross  on  the  22nd  of  August  last 
show  how  little  real  cause  there  is  for  this  fear.  The  uncovered  debt  of 
India  is  only  66,000,000^.,  and  the  public  works  pay  a  handsome  in- 
terest, not  merely  on  the  amount  of  their  cost,  but  on  the  amount  of 
that  cost  when  augmented  by  the  loss  incurred  through  the  guarantee 
of  interest  on  capital,  before  railways  had  so  far  developed  as  to  pay 
their  interest.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  it  is  notorious  that  the  interest 
was  at  first  guaranteed  at  a  high  rate,  and  that  the  railways  first 
made  were  &r  too  costly,  so  that  the  traffic  has  sufficed  to  pay  interest, 
sot  merely  on  a  heavy  loss  of  interest,  but  also  on  the  amount  of  a 
needless  and  extreme  outlay.  Railways  or  canals  now  made  on  econo- 
mical principles  may  be  expected  very  quickly  to  produce  a  profit  so 
considerable  as  to  relieve  the  Government  from  loss  on  any  reasonable 
guarantee,  and  to  remunerate  shareholders  for  their  risk.^ 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  find,  from  his  recent  remarks,  that  Mr. 
Cross  desires  further  inquiry  as  to  the  Resolution  of  1878,  urith  a 
view,  it  would  seem,  to  the  removal  of  this  obstacle  from  the  path  of 
the  Government,  and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  any  committee 
would  now  recommend  a  policy  so  full  of  danger  to  the  future  of 
India.  Much  has  happened  since  1878,  and  it  will  be  my  first  object 
to  show  from  what  has  been  done  how  much  more  may  be  expected  to 
be  done,  when  once  the  Government  can  act  freely,  and  deal  with 
the  facts  as  they  stand,  unafiected  by  resolutions  which  were  never 
sound  in  principle,  and  are  now  peculiarly  absurd  and  reactionary. 

The  history  of  the  trade  in  Indian  wheat  will  afford  an  exceUent 
illustration  alike  of  the  productive  power  of  India,  and  of  the  influ- 
ence of  facilities  for  the  transit  of  produce  on  the  condition  of  the 

yearly  in  the  constraction  of  railways.  Bat  the  surplus  is  not  paid  for  out  of 
borrowed  money.  For  instance,  in  the  current  year,  1883-84, 1,800,000^.  is  taken 
from  the  loan  for  productive  works.  This,  with  a  balance  of  590,000Z.  unspent  from 
the  previous  year,  gives  about  2,390,0002.  for  this  year  from  borrowed  money.  For 
*  non-productive  *  railways  paid  for  out  of  revenue  510,000/.  is  allotted,  and  for  *  pro- 
tective •  1,000,000Z.  also  paid  for  from  revenue.  (See  Col.  Stanton's  Report,  1883,  p.  37.) 
*  Cf .  Sir  John  Strachey,  as  quoted  in  Life  of  Lord  Lavcrence,  vol.  ii.  p.  645.  *  The 
{)olicy  of  constructing  railways  and  irrigation  canals  on  a  vast  scale  through  the 
direct  agency  of  the  State,  and  of  raising  for  this  purpose  by  loan  whatever  sums 
were  required,  and  which  could  not  be  supplied  from  the  ordinary  revenues,  was  a 
policy  which  was  first  set  in  motion  by  Lord  Lawrence.  .  .  .  This  policy  has  already 
g^ven  to  the  people  of  India  increased  wealth,  increased  national  prosperity,  and  in- 
creased protection  against  the  calamities  of  famine,  to  an  extent  hardly  possible  to 
estimate  or  exaggerate,  and  it  has  already  led  to  a  very  large  reduction  in  the  public 
burdens,  and  will,  if  wise  counsels  prevail,  give  us  in  the  future  the  certain  assurance 
of  financial  prosperity.'    See  also  Mr.  Cross's  Budget  Speech. 
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people.  Not  that  this  is  by  any  means  the  only  illustration.  In  a 
remarkable  passage  of  his  budget  speech,  Mr.  Cross  alluded  to  the 
case  of  rice,  and  to  the  fact  that  in  districts  where  carriage  is  diffi- 
cult and  dear  the  grain  cannot  be  sold  fss  from  home,  so  that  a  great 
crop  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  people.  But  the  case  of  wheat  is  more 
striking  and  interesting  to  us  Western  people,  as  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding its  production  affect  so  many  of  our  own  agriculturists. 

Soon  after  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab,  and  before  even  roads 
were  general,  a  remarkable  illustration  occurred  of  the  effect  of  great 
production  without  sufficient  means  of  carriage.  The  country  did 
not  at  first  prosper  as  was  expected,  and  the  biographer  of  Lord 
Lawrence  states  the  cause  as  follows : — 

There  were  three  rich  harvests  after  annexation.  The  soldiers  of  the  Kbalsa 
betook  themselves  to  the  plough  or  the  spade ;  and  agriculture,  encouraged  by  th» 
lowered  land  tax,  and  by  the  peace  and  security  of  the  country,  spread  over  tracts 
which  had  never  before  been  broken  up.  There  was  thus  a  glut  of  agricultural 
produce  in  the  markets,  while  there  was  as  yet  no  ready  means  of  disposing  of  it. 
The  cultivators  found  difficulty  in  paying  even  the  reduced  land  tax.  A  cry  arose 
for  further  remissions.  .  .  .  and  it  was  a  ciy  not  raised  in  vain.^ 

Dr.  Hunter  also  puts  the  case  very  strongly  {Indian  Empirey 
p.  466)  :— 

Within  the  last  twenty  years,  the  cultivators  have  learnt  for  the  first  time  the 
real  value  of  their  produce.  In  the  old  days.  .  .  .  the  slightest  failure  meaoit  local 
distress ;  while  a  bumper  harvest  so  depreciated  the  value  of  grain,  that  part  of  the 
crops  was  often  left  unreaped  to  rot  in  the  fields.  In  1780  and  1781  a  suspension 
of  revenue  had  to  be  granted  to  the  district  of  Sylhet  because  the  harvest  was  &» 
bountiful  that  it  would  not  pay  the  cost  of  carriage  to  market,  aoid  consequenUy 
farmers  had  no  means  of  raising  money .^ 

A  few  years  ago  no  one  thought  much  of  Indian  wheat  as  an 
article  of  commerce.  The  trade  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in 
1873,  when  the  export  duty  ceased.  Great  reductions  in  freight 
have  recently  occurred ;  and  railways,  however  gradually,  have  ap- 
proached some  of  the  great  wheat-growing  districts.  The  progress 
of  the  trade  has  been  truly  astonishing.  The  figures  are  as  follows :— > 

Amount  and  Value  of  Indian  Wheat  Exported, 


1873  . 

cwt«. 
.       394,010 

167,690 

1878  . 

.    6,373,168 

2,873,765 

1879  . 

.    1,066,720 

520,138 

1880  . 

.    2,201,516 

1,124,267 

1881  . 

.    7,444,376 

3,277,942 

1882  . 

.  19,901,006 

8,869,562 

1883  (6  months) 

.  15,714,982 

6,613,432 

*  Z^e  of  Lord  ZawrencCt  vol.  i.  p.  304. 

'  In  the  next  page  of  this  work  we  find  the  following  statement  in  illustration  of 
the  progress  of  '  local  trade ' :— '  Dongarg&on  now  forms  the  principal  market  for  grain 
on  the  fertile  plateau  of  Chatlsgarh,  which  is  perhaps  destined  to  become  a  regular 
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• 

It  is  important  to  note  how  much  of  this  wheat  was  exported  to 
parts  of  Europe  other  than  the  United  Kingdom.  For  instance, 
France  took  in 

cwte. 

1878-9 11,012 

1881-2 6,308,000 

1882-3 3,667,712 

Belgium  also  takes  much  Indian  wheat,  and  the  exports  from  India 
to  that  country  have  advanced  from  about  1,200{.  in  1878,  to 
2,000,000?.  in  1 882-83.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  an  export 
of  one  article  often  leads  to  increased,  trade  in  other  articles,  as  has 
been  especially  noted  in  this  Belgian  trade.^  Even  to  Gibraltar  India 
sent  last  year  200,000?.  worth  of  wheat.  All  these  facts  indicate  an 
expansion  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  our  commerce.  It  is  more  like  a  transaction  in  the  great 
West  than  in  the  stagnant  East. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  wheat  is  to  be  had  in  great  quantities. 
The  only  question  is.  Can  we  get  it  cheap  enough  to  pay  for  the 
carriage  to  the  coast  and  the  freight  by  sea,  and  also  to  leave  a 
sufficient  profit  to  the  importer  ?  The  answer  depends  entirely  on 
the  condition  of  the  internal  charges.  It  is  said  that  every  twenty 
miles  of  carriage  by  bullock-cart  adds  one  shilling  a  quarter  to  the 
cost  of  the  wheat  at  the  coast ;  and  it  is  therefore  clear  that  wheat 
cannot  come  from  any  great  distance  without  the  aid  of  cheap  car- 
riage by  land  or  water.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  natives  cannot 
provide  this  cheap  carriage  without  our  sanction  and  assistance. 
We  do  not  allow  the  native  princes  to  borrow  money,  even  for  public 
works,  without  our  consent.  The  Nizam,  for  instance,  cannot  make 
a  railway  without  our  consent.  He  has  ample  revenues,  but  he  must 
get  leave  from  the  Secretary  of  State  before  he  can  pledge  them  for 
this  useful  purpose.  The  machinery  of  government  is  entirely  under 
our  control,  and  the  natives  must  look  to  us  if  any  great  work  has  to 
be  accomplished.  The  poor  cultivators  may  know  that  they  require 
this  assistance ;  but  they  are  powerless.  They  have  no  representation 
and  no  efiectual  way  of  appealing  to  Parliament,  Our  Government 
is  a  despotism,  and  on  Parliament  rests  the  responsibility  of  appoint- 
ing a  capable  Minister,  and  of  insisting  that  his  work  shall  be  done 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  a  vast  population. 

There  has  recently  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  actual  first 
cost  of  growing  wheat  in  India.    The  whole  subject  is  ably  handled 

source  of  wheat  sapply  to  EDgland.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  a  petty  hamlet  of 
about  twenty  houses.  ...  In  1862  the  agent  of  aN&gpur  firm  settled  here  and  began 
to  make  purchases  of  grain.  The  number  of  houses  has  now  (1877)  risen  to 
2,000.  ...  In  the  busy  season  the  total  concourse  daily  present  in  the  b&zdr  is  esti- 
mated at  100,000.*  AU  this  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  the 
railway. 

'  See  Mr.  O'CJonor's  Report  on  Seaborne  Trade,  1883,  p.  18. 
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in  a  letter,  dated  the  17th  of  October,  1883,  from  the  Bombay 
Chamber  of  Ciommerce  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Great  Indian  Penin* 
sola  Bailway  Company,  fieference  is  there  made  to  the  statement 
of  the  author  of  Ivdian  Wheat  v.  Ameviccm  Protection  to  the  effect 
that  wheat  can  or  could  be  grown  at  Bilaspur,  in  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces, at  from  6a.  to  78.  a  quarter.  This  is  disputed  by  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Provinces  in  a  letter  to  the  Government,  dated 
the  2l8t  of  July,  1883,  where  he  points  out  that  wheat  is  often  sold 
below  its  real  value  at  Bilaspur  by  reason  of  the  want  of  carriage. 
^  Silver  must  be  acquired  somehow  '  by  the  ryot,  and  therefore  he 
BeUs  his  crop  very  low.  The  Commissioner  thinks  we  must  put  the 
first  cost  in  disbdcts  ^near  the  railway'  at  ll8.  8(2.  a  quarter,  not 
much  less  than  the  first  cost  in  the  great  North-West  of  America.® 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  price  in  ordinary  times  depends  on 
situation.^  Near  the  railway  a  man  can  get  double  what  he  can  get 
further  off,  quite  apart  from  the  question  of  the  labour  bestowed  on 
the  cultivation.  The  result  of  that  labour  depends  therefore,  as  I 
have  said,  on  events  not  under  the  control  of  the  poor  ryot. 

It  seems  to  be  impossible  to  say  what  the  price  of  wheat  would 
be  were  there  abundant  means  of  carriage,  because  the  surplus  in 
good  years  was  enormous  even  as  long  ago  as  1877.  Writing  in 
1876-77,  the  Commissioner  of  the  same  Provinces  says :  '  A  run  of  a 
few  good  seasons  is  as  much  dreaded  by  the  agriculturist  as  a  fidlure 
of  the  crops,  for  his  produce  is  then  a  drug  in  the  market,  and  he 
must  sell  at  any  price  for  money  to  pay  the  rent  of  his  land.'  This 
passage  is  quoted  by  the  railway  company  in  their  letter  of  the  4th 
of  June  1883  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  illustration  of  the  needs  of 
Lidia.  It  seems  to  show  that  all  elaborate  calculations  as  to  cost  and 
price  are  of  little  use  so  long  as  carriage  remains  so  incomplete; 
but  it  brings  out  strongly  the  hardships  imposed  on  the  poor  cultivator 
by  the  present  state  of  things. 

The  Chamber  and  the  railway  company  dispute  as  to  how  far  the 
high  cost  of  the  wheat  at  the  coast  arises  from  the  up*country  charges 
before  the  wheat  gets  to  the  railway,  and  how  far  from  the  heavy 
railway  rates.  Probably  the  charges  are  too  heavy  in  both  directions, 
and  will  be  reduced  as  the  trade  develops. 

What  I  think  is  clear  is  that  labour  is  far  cheaper  in  India  than 
in  America,  and  that  wheat  can  be  raised  in  India  at  a  prime  cost  so 
low  that,  given  a  moderate  rate  of  carriage  to  the  coast,  the  Indian 
cultivator  will  be  able  to  compete  in  Europe  with  the  farmer  of 
America  or  Canada. 

*  I  have  recently  seen  an  estimate  o£  first  cost  in  the  Great  West  much  lower 
than  11#.  Bd,    But  the  distance  thence  to  the  coast  is  of  coarse  very  great.' 

•  See  Mr.  0*Conor*8  Beport  on  Seaborne  Trade,  p.  82.    *  Prices  have  doubled 
with  the  construction  of  the  railroad/ 
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We  might  adopt  the  American  mode  of  calculating  the  whole  sum 
required  for  national  schools  throughout  the  kingdom,  and,  having- 
settled  the  proportion  of  central  and  local  contribution,  with  the 
least  possible  modification  of  our  present  plans,  secure  the  full  support 
of  all  our  schools,  and  get  rid  of  the  uncertain  and  misleading  pay- 
ment of  teachers  on  the  production  of  various  results  in  detail. 

The  whole  sum  annually  required  by  any  school  or  school  district 
could  be  ascertained  by  multiplying  a  given  average  cost  per  child 
by  the  number  of  school  age  according  to  the  census  of  population, 
deducting  a  percentage  of  those  having  independent  education.  The 
capitation  cost  would  probably  vary,  between  town  and  country  dis- 
tricts, from  30d.  to  40«.  a  year.  The  Treasury  contribution  would, 
as  in  the  American  plan,  depend  on  the  rateable  value  of  the  pro- 
perty in  the  school  district,  varying  in  inverse  ratio  with  its  amount. 
In  the  debate  on  the  Act  of  1870  the  mazimimi  local  rate  that  would 
be  required  was  put  at  Sd.  in  the  pound.  The  extravagance  of 
school  boards,  consequent  on  the  present  system,  has  gone  much  beyond 
this  maximum,  and  is  loudly  calling  for  some  check.  Supposing, 
for  illustration,  a  6(2.  maximum,  then,  in  a  wealthy  town,  where  the 
sum  required  would  be  raised  by  half  such  a  rate,  the  Treasury  con- 
tribution would  bear  a  less  proportion.  In  a  poor  village,  or  group 
of  villages,  in  which  to  raise  the  sum  it  might  require  a  levy  of  the 
maximum  rate,  the  Treasury  would  contribute  more.  The  payers  of 
local  rates  and  fees  would  have  to  make  up  any  deficiency  in  the  year's 
account,  or  take  any  surplus  to  their  credit  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  merit  of  the  Treasury  contribution  is  its  incidence  on  all  property, 
and  the  object  of  sufficiently  localising  payment  is  to  keep  up 
interest,  economy,  and  zeal  in  recruiting  the  attendance  on  which 
the  capitation  is  calculated. 

The  plan  so  suggested  would  vary  chiefly  from  our  present  plan 
in  fixed  salaries  of  teachers,  their  freedom  in  the  course  of  teaching, 
and  in  the  effect  and  manner  of  inspectors'  reports. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  fixing  salaries  would  destroy  all  incen- 
tive to  the  teachers'  exertion,  which  would  be  worse  than  the  diversion 
of  their  attention,  caused  by  the  present  system,  from  general  educa- 
tion to  winning  certain  prizes,  with  the  consequent  precariousness  of 
their  livelihood,  and  overstraining  of  their  strength.  But  the  fixed . 
salaries  would  be  larger  and  smaller  in  amount,  varying  in  value 
partly  according  to  the  certificate  obtained  from  training  colleges, 
and  partly  by  the  market  demand.  There  might  also  be  an  elastic 
fringe,  as  it  were,  attachexi  to  the  fixed  minimum,  as  is  the  practice 
at  Liverpool  and  other  places,  in  the  shape  of  bonuses  from  the 
managers,  for  specially  good  conduct  of  their  schools ;  or  a  sliding 
scale  of  salaries,  as  in  many  Scotch  schools.  In  Birmingham  the 
head  masters,  at  their  first  coming,  take  the  Treasury  grants  gene- 
rally as  part  of  their  pay,  but  after  proof  of  competency  they  receive 
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fixed  salaries  firom  the  Board,  with  extra  bonuses  for  specially  good 
service* 

The  fireedom  with  which  good  teachers  woidd,  on  the  proposed 
plan  of  payment,  apply  individual  talent  to  the  best  effect  in  their 
whole  conduct  of  their  schools,  liberated  from  the  cramping  machindiy 
and  groove  of  the  Code,  is  a  grand  desideratum.  ^  We  would  say,' 
writes  the  Boston  Secretary,  '  to  the  teachers.  Follow  out  the  pro- 
gnmme  as  fisur  as  you  can,  and  if  you  cannot  fill  twelve  pages  well, 
content  yourself  with  less.    Above  all  things,  avoid  cramming.' 

There  are,  however,  qualifying  considerations  to  be  borne  in  xnind 
in  fixing  salaries.  It  vdll  not  do  to  give  young  masters,  at  first  startiBg, 
the  full  value  of  their  certificates,  so  as  to  hold  out  no  prospect  of 
advance;  nor  that  the  older  labourers  in  the  vineyard  should  see 
them  receiving  the  same  penny  with  themselves.  Fixed  salaries 
should  be  graduated  partly  by  time  of  service  as  well  as  by  certifi- 
cate ;  besides  which  the  market  would  put  higher  value  on  continued 
good  reports. 

But  why  should  not  the  highest  promotion  be  held  out  in  the 
way  of  appointments  to  the  chief  inspectorships?  This  is  so  in 
Germany  and  in  Scotland.  Our  experience  has  already  called  for 
two  grades  of  assistant-inspectors.  It  is  probable  that  among  the 
best  masters  practically  better  inspectors  might  be  found  than  the 
highly-educated  and  high-standard  university  classmen,  who,  under- 
taking the  office  at  earlier  age  and  with  less  acquaintance  with 
the  sort  of  schools,  incline  rather  to  overshoot  the  mark  as  beneath 
them. 

Some,  no  doubt,  will  say  that  the  plan  of  payment  proposed 
would  fail  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  teaching,  but  these  are  the 
very  persons  who  hold  up  the  American  system  as  a  model.  If  it 
maintains  a  higher  standard  of  teaching  there  than  ours,  and  com- 
bines with  it  a  test  of  more  important  matters  of  education,  as  is 
asserted,  why  should  an  inferior  result  follow  here  ?  In  America, 
certainly,  the  methods,  the  standards,  and  all  the  details  "of  the 
education,  are  left  to  be  determined  locally  by  the  authorities  of  the 
school  district ;  whereas  the  alteration  of  the  mode  of  paying  teaohers 
here  proposed  would  leave  the  programmes  of  instruction  mainly  to 
the  central  Office,  with  only  a  limited  choice  of  the  specified  sub- 
jects to  the  School  Boards.  But  that  difference  does  not  affect  the 
question  whether  the  more  general  inspection,  combined  with  casual 
examination,  would  be  likely,  as  compared  with  testing  individual 
reeulte  in  detail,  and  paying  the  teachers  accordingly,  to  lower  the 
standard  of  teaching  by  its  vagueness  and  inaccuracy. 

At  all  events,  any  one  of  our  present  inspectors,  men  of  such 
high  position,  intelligence,  and  independence,  could,  by  frequent  un- 
expected visits  to  schools,  observing  the  conduct  of  them,  and  ex- 
amining a  class  or  two  at  each  visit,  satisfy  himself,  and  fidthfully 
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But' if  encouragemoit  be  needed,  it  is  well  to  oonsider  what  has 
been  done  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic*  Before  the  railway 
oame  to  Illinois  it  was  little  more  than'  a  prairie.  In  a  very  few 
years  its  produce  doubled,  and  now  it  stands  as  one  of  tiie  first  pro^ 
ducing  States  of  the  Union,  and  can  point  to  Chicago  as  an  evidence 
of  its  progress.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  would  have  been  its 
present  condition  had  not  the  railway  come  to  its  aid.  ]\Ii8S0uri  had 
much  facility  of  water  carriage,  but  its  progress  was  very  slow  until 
railways  traversed  it.  Nebraska,  now  a  most  flourishing  young  State, 
has  been  created  by  the  railway.  Its  vast  agricultural  wealth  must 
have  been  locked  up  indefinitely  but  for  the  locomotive.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  Kansas,  now  advancing  with  rapid  strides.  Share- 
holders may  grumble  at  competition  in  America,  and  bondholders 
may  tremble,  but  the  producer  flourishes  in  low  rates  of  carriage, 
and  no  economical  facts  are  so  wonderful  as  those  presented  by  the 
progress  of  the  United  States  since  the  development  of  the  railway 
syst^n.^^  The  experience  of  Canada  is  hardly  less  remarkable,  for  I 
am  informed  by  Mr.  Macpherson,  of  Ottawa,  that  during  last  year 
25,000,000  acres  of  land  will  have  been  allotted  by  the  Dominion 
Government  to  settlers  or  companies.  The  great  temptation  to 
those  who  settle  in  that  severe  climate  is  the  excellence  of  the  wheat 
lands,  but  it  is  obvious  that  without  cheap  carriage  no  such  settlement 
would  be  possible,  for  the  produce  would  be  unsaleable. 

And  the  American  takes  care  to  adapt  his  railway  rates  to  the 
needs  of  the  trade.  He  has  not  to  ask  the  leave  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  before  making  a  reduction.  Take  the  case  of  the  New  Yoric 
Central  Line.  Mr.  Poor  tells  us  that  the  saving  to  the  producer 
and  consumer  in  a  single  year  from  the  reductions  of  freight  made 
between  1869  and  1879  amounted  to  7,3OO,OO0{.  He  adds  that,  but 
for  this  change,  every  bushel  of  grain  sent  east  from  Chicago  would 
have  involved  a  loss  to  the  producer.    At  the  same  time  the  railway 

^*  Yet  another  illostration  from  *  The  Bailioad  and  the  Fanner 'in  the  American 
AgrieuUural  Review  for  August,  1882.    Speaking  of  Oregon,  the  writer  says :  *  Our 
export  of  wheat  to  Eurox>e  had  hardly  begun  ten  years  tigofor  lack  of  cheap  traHS- 
portatum  to  the  thip.  .  •  .  Before  the  advent  of  any  raikoads  the  nominal  price  of 
farm  land  was  from  $^  to  ^10  per  acre,  yet  its  average  productiveness  was  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.'  .  .  .  <  When  railroads  were  built,  or 
since  1873,  improved  farm  lands  sell  readily  at  from  $IQ  to  JJflOO  per  acre.    Wheat 
has  become  the  principal  product.    The  export  of  wheat  and  fiour,  mostly  to  Europe, 
has  risen  from  zero  to  about  6,000,000  bushels  per  annum,  with  regular  yearly  in- 
crease.'   Writing  in  1880,  Mr.  E.  Atkinson  of  Boston  says,  in  his  paper  on  *  The 
Railroads  of  the  United  States  and  their  Effects  on  Fanning  and  Production  ' :  <  The 
only  problem  that  now  greatly  affects  the  material  welfare  of  humanity  is  the  pro- 
blem of  distribution.    Had  one  been  aaked  only  ten  years  since,  "  Can  150  million 
bushels  of  grain  be  moved  from  the  prairies  of  the  West  6,000  miles  In  a  single 
aeason,  to  feed  the  suffering  millions  of  Europe,  and  prevent  almost  a  famine  amongst 
the  nations  ?  "  he  who  had  answered,  <<  Yes,  it  is  only  necessary  to  apply  the  inventions 
already  made  to  accomplish  that,"  would  have  been  deemed  a  visionary.    It  has  been 
accomplished.' 
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earned  by  freight  in  1879  3,600,0002.  against  2,800,0002.  in  1869. 
Bat  the  charge  per  ton  from  Chicago  to  New  York  had  been  reduced 
more  than  32.  Such  fiEicts  ought  to  encourage  even  the  directors  of 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsula,  not  to  speak  of  the  Secretary  of  State.^' 

Two  main  questions  of  fact  have  to  be  considered.  (1 )  What  is 
the  area  of  thewheat-fields  of  India,  and  (2)  How  far  are  the  existing 
railways  sufficient  to  bring  down  the  produce  to  the  sea  ? 

(I)  The  amount  of  land  capable  of  bearing  fairly  good  crops  of 
wheat  is  not  known  accurately.  Much  land  is  not  used  for  this  pur- 
pose for  want  of  means  of  transport  of  the  crop  when  grown.  For 
instance,  in  the  Punjab  alone  there  are  said  to  be  9,000,000  acres  of 
land  available,  but  not  now  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat.  In 
1879  Dr.  Forbes  Watson  estimated  the  total  production  of  wheat  in 
India  at  40,000,000  quarters,  which  would  imply  an  area  of  about 
30,000,000  acres.  More  recently  the  Indian  G-ovemment  has  esti- 
mated the  area  under  wheat-cultivation  at  about  20,000,000  acres, 
which  would  yield  at  a  low  estimate  25  or  26  million  quarters  of 
wheat.  Of  course  better  cultivation  would  greatly  increase  this  yield, 
and  nothing  would  so  directly  encourage  a  better  system  as  a  regular 
market  and  higher  prices.  What  is  known  amounts  to  this,  that  India 
has  under  wheat  an  area  more  than  seven  times  as  large  as  that  which 
we  possess  at  home,  although  many  districts  are  as  yet  &r  from  good 
markets. 

Probably  India  could  supply  all  we  need,  had  she  due  facilities  of 
transport. 

To  quote  the  letter  of  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce,  already 
mentioned  (p.  7) — 

The  Chamber'  broadly  asserts  that  India  is  capable  of  supplying  not  only  the 
wants  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  of  producing  an  unlimited  supply ;  that  it  is 
simply  a  question  of  finding  a  market  for  the  producer,  and  that  markets  will  be 
erected  by  making  branches  of  railways  into  the  producing  districts,  and  by 
cheapening  railway  communication  with  the  coast. 

One  very  important  consideration  is  that  wheat  is  grown  largely 
for  sale  in  India  rather  than  for  consumption.  The  people  at  large 
consume  rice  and  millet  rather  than  wheat,  so  that  a  great  area  may 
be  available  for  wheat-growing  when  a  market  is  found,  which  may  not 
at  present  be  devoted  to  that  crop.  Then  the  Bombay  Chamber  of 
Commerce  confirm  the  estimate  of  the  present  yield  of  wheat  in 
India  as  6^  millions  of  tons,  but  they  think  that  this  might  easily  be 
doubled,  and  that  of  this  a  large  part  would  be  available  for  export, 
*  it  being  a  well-known  fact  that  the  consumption  of  wheat  in  India 
is  not  large,  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  subsisting  on  cheaper 
staples'  (p.  4).    This  statement 4s  confirmed  by  Dr.  Hunter,^ ^  who 

••  See  Poor,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  E.  AtMnson  iu  The  Railroads  ofikt  TT,8.^  p.  29. 
>*  Indian  JBmpire,  p.  386. 

u2 
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says :  *  Taking  India  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  broadly  affinned  that  the 
staple  food-grain  is  neither  rice  nor  wheat,  but  millet/  In  the 
Punjab  54  per  cent,  of  the  food-grain  area  is  under  wheat,  and  in 
the  North-West  57  per  cent.,  but  in  the  rest  of  India  almost  all  is  under 
millet  or  rice.  In  the  Central  Provinces  there  is  a  great  district  not 
now  devoted  to  wheat  which  could  be  so  used.  Dr.  Himter  gives 
27  per  cent,  of  the  food-grain  area  there  as  being  under  wheat,  but 
estimates  made  on  high  authority  point  to  a  possible  growth  in  these 
provinces  which  to  the  English  mind  is  overwhelming.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  proposed  direct  line  from  Calcutta  to  Sajnand- 
gaon  will  bring,  within  a  few  years'  time,  5,000  tons  a  day  on  an 
average  for  export,  or  say  6,600,000  quarters  a  year,  and  a  well-known 
M.P.,  largely  interested  in  Indian  commerce,  writes  me  that  he 
believes  this  district  will  bring  at  least  10,000,000  quarters  a  year  to 
Europe.'^  With  such  possibilities  or  probabilities  before  us,  it  is 
quite,  impossible  to  speak  with  precision  as  to  the  area  available  for 
wheat.  But  it  is  certain  that  this  area  is  very  large,  and  that  it  will 
receive  an  almost  indefinite  expansion,  if  we  choose  to  provide  means 
of  carriage  at  moderate  rates.^^ 

(2)  A  glance  at  the  Railway  Map  of  India  will  show  how  great 
are  the  gaps  in  the  system. 

It  may  be  said  generally  that  while  Bengal,  the  North-West,  the 
Punjab,  and  Bombay  are  fairly  supplied  with  trunk  lines,  the  east 
centre  of  the  country,  comprising  some  of  the  best  parts  of  the 
Central  Provinces,  is  miserably  furnished  even  with  these.  A  new 
line  is  proposed  to  rxxn  from  Nagpur  on  the  Great  Indian  Penin- 
sula, by  way  of  Bilaspur,  to  join  the  East  Indian  at  Sitarampur ;  ^^ 
but  very  high  authorities  predict  that  any  such  line  will  increase  the 
block  on  the  East  Indian,  already  often  intolerable,  and  a  direct 
line  from  Howrah  to  the  great  wheat  district  of  the  Mahanudy, 
already  mentioned,  seems  to  be  imperatively  required.  This  might 
be  so  made  as  to  be  one  step  towards  a  tolerably  direct  route  from 
Calcutta  to  Madras.    It  is  almost  incredible  that  to  go  by  land 

>^  Sir  E.  Baring  confirms  this  opinion  in  general  terms  (p.  32) :  '  In  the  eastern 
districts  of  the  Central  Provinces  the  new  lines  of  railway  will  now  open  out  a  very 
large  tract  of  wheat-producing  country,  which  up  to  the  present  time  has  been 
unable  to  find  a  market  for  its  surplus  produce,  owing  to  defective  means  of  com- 
munication.* 

**  Mr.  F.  Prestage,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce,  dated  Oct.  1, 
1883,  states  that  the  Mahanudy  vaUey,  in  the  Central  Provinces,  can  now  produce 
3,000  tons  of  wheat  per  day,  and  could  easily  produce  13,000  tons,  and  he  goes  on  to 
state  that  by  crossing  the  river  below  Sumbalpoor  you  would  draw  your  traffic  from 
an  area  of  27,000  square  miles  of  wheat-cultivation.  It  is  at  first  sight  an  astound- 
ing figure,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Provinces  have  an  area  of  84,900 
square  miles.  I  give  my  authority,  and  I  have  no  reason  for  doubting  his  statement. 
A  new  wheat-field  of  more  than  17,000,000  acres  will  create  some  astonishment  in 
European  and  American  markets. 

»»  Col  Stanton's  Report,  p.  12. 
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firom  one  of  these  cities  to  the  other,  a  traveller  is  compelled  to  cross 
India  almost  to  Bombay,  and  thence  to  make  a  new  departure. 

We  are  so  much  accustomed  to  a  small  country  that  we  forget 
that  India  contains  1,377»000  square  miles  of  territory.  We  require 
at  home  more  than  20,000  miles  of  railway.  On  the  same  scale 
India  would  need  a  mileage  too  great  for  consideration.  The  famine 
commissioners  speak  of  20,000  miles  as  necessary  from  their  point  of 
view.  That  would  certainly  be  a  very  modest  demand,  but  it  has 
taken  us  thirty  years  to  make  10,000  miles,  and  in  1882-83  we  only 
opened  373  miles  of  new  line.  The  official  mind  on  this  head  seems 
to  have  become  contracted  and  to  have  lost  sight  of  social  and  com- 
mercial considerations  by  reason  of  the  influence  of  political  and 
strategic  demands.  No  one  will  dispute  the  importance  of  these 
matters,  but  the  time  has  come  when  we  ought  to  take  the  needs 
of  the  people  into  account,  as  well  as  the  convenience  of  those  who 
govern.  Some  of  the  people  have  profited  vastly  by  existing  lines, 
but  how  many  millions  are  far  removed  from  any  possible  benefit 
from  these  trunk  lines. 

Even  where  the  trunk  lines  have  been  made  in  fairly  sufficient 
number,  they  run  almost  entirely  from  east  to  west,  with  large  gaps 
of  uncovered  country ;  and  there  is  great  need  of '  feeders,'  and  of 
more  lines  from  north  to  south  joining  the  different  systems.  From 
the  East  Indian  to  the  Madras  line,  say  900  miles,  there  is  practically 
nothing.  Another  gap  is  to  be  seen  between  Nagpur  and  Hyderabad. 
Mysore  is  very  deficient.  So  is  the  country  from  Bombay  to  Q-oa. 
Even  more  important  is  the  great  district  from  Gwalior  south  to 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsula,  and  even  when  the  proposed  line  is 
completed  from  Bhopal  to  Gwalior,  there  will  be  great  tracts  both 
west  and  east  which  will  need  help.  As  to  some  of  these  districts, 
new  lines  have  been  surveyed,  but  nothing  of  importance  can  be 
effected  until  more  money  is  provided.  To  refer  to  the  real  needs  of 
the  country,  would  absorb  far  too  much  space.  These  cases  are 
merely  given  as  illustrations  of  what  is  required,  but  cannot  be 
accomplished  unless  a  change  of  policy  is  brought  about.  In  his  last 
report  CoL  Stanton  refers  to  various  extensions  and  new  lines,  either 
sanctioned  or  under  survey ;  but  for  the  most  part  they  must  wait 
until  the  judgment  of  Parliament  has  been  reversed,  and  the  Govern-* 
ment  set  free  to  act  on  their  own  judgment  on  existing  facts.*® 

It  is  important  here  to  remark  that  Indian  cultivators  are  not  so 
immovable  as  is  sometimes  supposed.  Large  districts  now  under 
wheat  hardly  grew  it  fifteen  years  ago.  .An  eye-witness  informs  me 
that  the  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  country  near  some  parts  of 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsukk  must  be  seen  to  be  understood.  The 
railway  has  brought  out  a  new  industry,  or  revived  one  that  had 

'*  It  is  only  fair  to  saj  that  Sir  E.  Baring  appears  to  favoar  a  far  more  rapid 
construction  of  new  lines.    (See  Financial  Statement,  1883,  p.  3f .) 
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decayed.  The  cotton  has  given  way  to  tlie  com.  But  other  districts 
just  as  important  are  only  waiting  for  the  like  assistance  to  show  the 
same  activity.  Of  the  trhole  10,144  miles  open  on  December  31, 
1882,  only  about  150  (the  Nagpur  and  Chattisghar)  can  be  said 
really  to  enter  the  great  wheat-lands  of  the  Central  Provinces,  and 
this  after  thirty  years  of  railway  operations*  It  is  said  that  the  line 
from  Crwalior  to  Bhopal  would  bring  down  1,000,000  quarters  every 
year. 

G-reat  complaints  prevail  as  to  the  management  of  the  great  lines 
of  railway  by  reason  of  the  ^  dual  control '  which  exists.  As  it  is 
well  put — *® 

The  agent  of  the  company  can  incur  no  expenditure  and  practically  can  da 
nothing  without  the  concurrence  of  the  consulting  engineer,  and  the  two  are  just 
as  likely  as  not  to  differ.  Should  they  not  agree,  or  should  the  proposal  he  heyond 
the  hmited  powers  of  either,  it  involves,  on  the  one  hand,  a  reference  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  in  London^  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  Goyemment  of  India,  and 
frequently  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  I  wonder  what  the  manager  of  a  metropoli- 
tan line  would  say  if  he  were  called  upon  to  work  his  traffic  properly,  and^  at  the 
same  time,  were  not  allowed  to  draw  up  a  new  time-table,  or  to  alter  a  rate  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  an  officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  sanction  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  sitting  at  Vienna,  and  without  the  approval  of  his  own  Board 
dtting  in  Calcutta.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  a  reduction  of  rates  could  not 
he  carried  out  on  one  of  the  Indian  lines,  as  nearly  all  the  directors  were  away, 
and  no  quorum  could  he  got  together  in  London. 

Even  the  State  railways  have  their  defects,  and  the  whole  question 
of  management  as  well  as  extension  demands  the  inmiediate  con- 
sideration of  Government. 

In  his  speech  last  June  to  his  shareholders  the  chairman  of  the 
G-reat  Indian  Peninsula  Company  admitted  that  his  line  was. 
choked  with  grain.  There  is  also  a  frequent  block  at  certain  seasons 
on  the  East  Indian,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  additional  lines 
are  needed  on  all  the  great  lines  as  the  coast  is  approached.  Probably 
a  great  extension  of  double  lines  will  be  required  throughout  India. 
Nothing  causes  more  irritation  and  loss  than  these  delays  of  produce.*^ 
It  is  not,  however,  the  railway  alone  that  is  in  fault.  The  state  of 
the  harbours  is  a  very  serious  matter.  Great  improvements  are 
called  for  at  Bombay,  and  Colonel  Stanton  (p.  57)  admits  the  <  in- 
adequacy '  of  the  accommodation  at  Karrachee.  If  we  wish  to  com- 
pete with  America  we  must  provide  all  requisite  facilities  for  a  trade 
that  seems  likely  to  be  enormous. 

If  we  may  assume  that  we  have  in  India  a  vast  area  which  can 
produce  exoellent  wheat,  but  which  is  not  developed  by  the  existing 

**  Indian  Wheat  y.  Avunriean  Protection,  p.  32. 

**  See  Bombay  Chamber  in  loo,  cit.f  p.  16.  Speaking  of  *  forced  stoppages '  of 
wheat  at  stations,  they  say,  *  It  is  impossible  to  adequately  describe  the  indignation 
qf  the  mercantile  community  at  the  culpable  remissness  and  indifference  to  the 
interests  of  India  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  such  a  state  of  things.* 
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liailways,  there  seems  to  remain  only  the  question  whether  the  capital 
can  be  easily  raised,  and  without  serious  risk  to  the  Crovemment, 

It  may^  however,  be  interesting  to  insert  a  few  words  on  the  ad- 
vantages to  India  and  to  England  of  further  developing  this  great 
industry.  To  be  able  to  sell  surplus  produce  now  unsaleable,  and 
to  procure  a  market  for  a  greatly  increased  production,  must  be  a 
direct  and  most  important  gain  to  India.  The  more  she  has  to  sell 
the  more  she  can  buy,  and  the  more  she  sends  to  Europe  the  less 
will  be  her  loss  by  exchange,  because  the  greater  will  be  the  demand 
for  the  means  of  remittance  from  Europe  to  India. 

The  only  conceivable  injury  to  India  which  can  be  placed  on  the 
other  side  is  that  of  incurring  too  heavy  a  debt,  and  especially  a  debt 
payable  in  sterling.  Lord  Lawrence,  when  Governor-General,  was 
strongly  impressed  by  this  danger  before  the  fall  in  silver  in  Europe 
had  opened  our  eyes  to  the  danger  of  borrowing  in  gold,  when  we 
receive  our  revenue  in  silver.^*  Probably,  however,  had  he  seen 
our  present  balance-sheets,  he  would  have  felt  differently.  The 
interest  on  the  uncovered  debt  of  India  is  hardly  more  than  2,500,000Z. 
a  year,  and  it  seems  absurd,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  argue  that 
such  a  charge  can  render  the  risk  on  guarantees,  carefully  selected, 
at  all  serious  for  such  a  country  as  British  India.  The  loss  by  ex- 
change raises  other  considerations,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  propose 
that  we  should  guarantee  in  sterling.  I  would  merely  suggest 
that  a  loss  of  interest  must  be  incurred  if  loans  are  raised  in  silver, 
and  that  any  important  loss  of  interest  in  a  long  course  of  years 
might,  and  probably  would,  involve  much  more  loss  than  even 
the  loss  by  exchange.  And  it  should  be  added  that  the  more  the 
trade  of  India  is  developed  by  the  extension  of  markets  for  her 
products,  the  more  easily  will  the  loss  by  exchange  be  borne,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  great  probability  that  this  development  would  tend 
to  reduce  that  loss.  Even  since  1873  the  total  interest  on  the  debt 
has  fallen  1,000,000^.,  and  the  Government,  which  then  lost  2,000,000/. 
by '  productive '  Public  Works,  is  now  a  gainer  by  them  of  more 
than  a  million.  It  would  be  well  if  our  own  public  burdens  showed 
the  same  tendency.^ 

"  JA/e  of  Lord  Lawrtnee^  vol.  ii.  pp.  495,  497. 

"  I  append  a  few  fignzes  showing  the  progress  of  the  country  since  1873,  spite 
of  some  very  bad  seasons. 

Tahle  of  Progreu  of  India  since  1873. 


1873 

1878 

1881 

1882 

Bailways,  Dules  opened        .... 

5,695 

8,212 

9,892 

10,144 

Passengers  carried  in  millions 

22 

38 

62 

58 

Tons  moved  in  millions        .... 

4 

8 

13 

14-8 

GiCMSS  receipts  in  miUions  of  ponnds  sterling 

6 

10 

13-7 

15-3 

Imports  into  India  in           „               „ 

38 

56 

59 

58 

Exports  from  India  in         „               n 

66 

67 

76 

83 

fievenne  of  India  in             „               „ 

66 

61 

69 

71 

Interest  of  debt  in               „               „ 

5-5 

5 

4 

4-5 
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I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  school  of  economists  who  assert  that 
our  government  of  India,  so  £eu:  as  relates  to  public  works,  is  an 
injury  to  the  country.  In  fact  they  say  that  if  we  had  left  India 
alone,  merely  preventing  internal  strife,  she  would  have  been  better 
off  than  she  is  at  this  moment.  So  at  least  I  imderstand  the  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  Connell,  who  thus  sums  up  the  matter :  ^ — 

Is  it  not  obvious  that,  taking  the  economic  changes  as  a  whole,  the  country  has 
lost  an  enormous  source  of  wealth  P  If  the  import  of  cotton  to  India  and  the 
export  of  grain  from  India  ceased  to-morrow,  the  Indian  people  would  he  the 
gainers,  though  the  Indian  Government  would  he  at  its  wits*  end. 

And  he  proceeds  to  argue  that  the  railways  have  encouraged  exports 
of  grain,  and  therefore  discouraged  the  habit  of  storing  food,  and 
that  they  have  taken  away  the  employment  from  the  owners  of  bul- 
locks used  for  draught  of  the  country  carts.  It  is  evident  that 
writers  of  this  school  regard  the  introduction  of  any  modem  inven- 
tions into  an  old  country  with  great  suspicion.  This  writer  prefers, 
for  instance,  payment  of  taxes  in  kind  to  payments  in  cash.  He 
thinks  that  because  improvements  come  from  without,  they  do  more 
harm  than  good.  Great  undertakings  suited  for  England  are  not 
suited  to  India.  In  what  he  says  as  to  the  need  of  economy  all 
will  agree,  but  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  his  line  of 
argument  and  that  of  those,  not  yet  entirely  forgotten,  who  prophe- 
sied untold  financial  and  other  troubles  from  the  introduction  of 
railways  into  England.  Many  thereby  lost  for  a  time  their  employ- 
ments, and  much  capital  was  lost ;  but  to  argue  that,  therefore,  the 
loss  was  greater  than  the  gain  to  the  whole  country  is  surely  too 
absurd  to  delay  us  much.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  India  could 
have  borne  the  absence  of  locomotion  by  steam  much  longer  than 
England,  because  India  could  generally  feed  her  own  people  without 
importation ;  but  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  India  will  not  gain 
by  the  substitution  of  cheap  for  expensive  carriage  over  great  dis- 
tances, and  we  have  seen  vast  numbers  saved  from  starvation  by 
these  despised  modes  of  carriage.  It  is  said  that  by  exporting  grain 
you  raise  its  price.  That  may  be  so,  but  you  also  greatly  encourage 
production,  and  you  also  encourage  economy  of  a  product  sometimes 
so  cheap  as  to  be  hardly  worth  growing,  and  sometimes  so  scarce  as 
to  involve  the  population  in  all  the  miseries  of  irremediable  famine. 
Mr.  Connell  has  set  forth,  as  so  many  others  have  done,  the  great 
difficulties  arising  in  the  application  of  modern  systems  of  irrigation ; 
but  he  has,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  utterly  failed  to  show  that  cheap 
carriage  by  rail  is  an  injury,  even,  to  an  old  country  like  India.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  capital  cannot  change  its  use  so  easily  in  India  as 
in  England.  Therefore  the  results  of  an  economic  change  may  be 
different,  and  not  always  so  immediately  beneficial.     That  is  con- 

:  •■  Economic  Ilevolution  of  India,  p.  63. 
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ceivable  ;  but  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  a  great  saving  of  labour 
is  of  no  use  to  the  country,  and  that  labour,  fohnerly  expended 
over  most  clumsy  modes  of  carriage,  can  find  no  other  application* 
Surely  some  principles  of  economics  are  applicable  everywhere, 
though  some  changes  are  far  more  easily  and  quickly  made  in  Britain 
than  in  Bengal. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  people  take  kindly  to  the  railways, 
and  nowhere  do  the  railways  succeed  so  well  as  when  they  compete 
with  a  canal,  or  a  river,  or  a  road.  The  facility  of  transit  creates  a 
demand  in  India  as  in  England ;  and  you  may  see  the  river  crowded 
with  boats,  and  the  railway  close  at  hand  busily  occupied.  The 
railway  does  that  which  the  river  or  the  road  could  not  do.  It  may 
sometimes  seriously  interfere  with  their  use,  but,  in  fact,  it  opens  up 
new  demands  which  it  alone  could  supply.  What  is  true  in  this 
matter  of  the  dense  population  of  England,  is  found  to  be  true  of  the 
denser,  though  poorer,  population  of  India.'^ 

To  England,  also,  the  gain  will  be  great.  She  will  buy  her  grain 
from  her  own  dependency  with  which  she  has  free  trade,  so  that  the 
more  she  buys  the  more  goods  she  will  sell  to  the  East.  Such  debts 
are  chiefly  settled  by  export  of  goods,  not  by  bullion.  The  more 
India  sends  to  us,  the  more  of  our  goods  she  will  take,  and  these  will 
enter  free  of  duty. 

India  will  not  send  us  wheat,  and  then  by  heavy  duties  dis- 
courage those  who  wish  to  take  our  goods  in  return,  after  the 
example  of  America. 

Moreover,  in  the  course  of  the  construction  of  her  railways,  India 
must  purchase  largely  our  iron  and  oiur  machinery — an  operation 
which  would  give  a  welcome  stimulus  to  industries  not  in  recent  years 
too  prosperous.  And  to  some  it  may  be  a  consolation  to  reflect  that, 
in  buying  from  India,  we  buy  from  a  country  which  is  part  of  our 
empire,  the  supplies  from  which  are  not  likely  to  be  stopped  by 
ordinary  disputes  or  wars ;  and  that  such  a  new  source  of  supply 
renders  us  more  independent  of  other  countries  than  we  have  now 
been  for  a  long  period. 

But  the  question  of  raising  the  capital  presents  at  first  sight 
some  difficulty.  From  the  result  in  one  instance,  at  any  rate,  it 
would  not  seem  that  the  English  public  desire  to  take  the  securities  of 
Indian  Bailways,  unless  some  interest  be  guaranteed  by  the  Grovem- 
ment  of  India.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  is  the  smallest  amount  of 
guarantee  which  would  suffice.  Of  course  the  Government  desires  to 
maintain  the  highest  possible  credit,  and  will  be  anxious  not  seriously 

*•  Dr.  Hunter  {Indian  Empire^  p.  40)  points  out  that  the  railway  sometimes  even 
increases  the  traffic  on  the  river.  '  It  seems  probable  that  the  actual  amount  of 
traffic  on  the  Ganges  in  native  craft  has  increased  rather  than  diminished  since  the 
opening  of  the  railways.'  And,  on  the  other  hand,  *  The  Ganges  is  not  merely  a 
rival,  but  a  feeder,  of  the  railway. 
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to  iotpair  its  power  of  bonowiBg  for  state  purposes  by  a  gr^t 
inorease  of  its  liabilities  on  account  of  railways.  But,  if  there  •  be 
any  force  in  the  argument  of  this  paper,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the 
Crovemment  will  have  to  exercise  some  courage,  or  it  will  £siil  in  its 
duty.  It  has  shown  abundant  financial  courage  on  many  occa- 
sions when  military  demands  have  pressed  upon  it,  and  now  we  may 
fairly  ask  for  a  like  course  of  conduct  when  we  ask  the  Government, 
— not  to  run  any  serious  risk, — but  to  use  its  influence  for  a  wise  and 
peaceful  purpose.  Jt  is  not  asked  to  invest  in  that  which  cannot 
possibly  give  any  direct  return,  nor  even  to  raise  any  money 
directly,  but  merely  to  secure  a  minimum  return  in  the  event  of  any 
accident  or  mistake.  And  any  possible  loss  will  really  be  far  less 
than  the  loss  of  leaving  a  great  territory  undeveloped,  and.its  people 
impoverished  by  the  want  of  sale  for  their  productions. 

As  already  hinted,  the  result  of  past  operations  has  been  very 
satisfactory.  We  have  borrowed  under  very  adverse  circumstances, 
and  yet  a  sufficient  interest  is  received,  so  that  Grovemment  now 
gains  by  railways,  and  is  likely  to  gain  largely.  The  only  fear  for 
t^e  future  is  that  some  lines  may  be  sanctioned  without  sufficient 
consideration,,  or  may  be  made  too  expensively.  This  danger  seems 
to  be  very  slight,  having  regard  to  the  experience  now  already  in 
possession  of  the  Government.  Mistakes  will  be  made,  no  doubt ;  but 
such  is  the  inherent  power  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  India,  and  such 
the  industry  of  her  people,  that  we  may  confidently  predict  a  great 
success,  even  should  a  large  sum  be  yearly  borrowed  and  expended. 

For  my  own  part  I  think  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  to  give  a 
guarantee  on  at  least  10,000,0002.  a  year  to  companies  agreeing  to 
construct  selected  lines  of  railway,  provided  terms  could  be  arranged 
which  would  satisfy  investors,  and  give  reasonable  protection  to 
Government.  The  guarantee  must  be  liberal  for  a  limited  term,  if  on 
a  silver  basis,  but  reserving  to  Government  the  right  to  cancel  the 
guarantee,  and  to  make  any  line  not  completed  within  a  certain  time 
from  the  date  of  the  contract ;  and  reserving  also  a  definite  share  in 
the  annual  net  profits  of  the  railway,  and  a  reversion  to  Government 
in  the  whole  undertaking  on  reasonable  terms  of  purchase  after  a 
fixed  period  of  possession  by  the  imdertakers.^ 

Such  an  annual  outlay  would  probably  complete  about   1,200 

*^  Sir  J.  Stsachey  objects  to  the  system  of  guarantee,  and  leans  towards  con- 
straction  by  the  State  with,  possibly,  working  agreements  with  companies.  I  do  not 
propose  to  enter  here  on  that  question.  It  would  take  far  too  long,  as  involving  large 
qaestions  as  to  the  proper  limits  of  Government  interference  and  the  like.  I  will 
only  say  that,  if  we  may  judge  from  our  experience  so  far,  it  would  not  seem  that 
we  can  depend  entirely  on  private  enterprise.  On  Dec.  31, 18S2,  only  ninety-six  mUes 
were  open,  even  of  the  '  Hssisted.  li^es.'  Government  must  intervene  either  to  make 
the  lines  or  to  guarantee  interest  to;those  who  agree  to  make  them.  I  do  not  myself 
follow  Sir  J.  Strachey*8  argument,  but  I  admit,  of  course,  that  his  vast  experience 
gives  him  a  superior  power  of  forming  a  right  judgment. 
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miles  of  railway  per  annum ;  and  no  one  will^  I  think,  be  found  to 
suggest  that  this  is  doing  too  much  when  so  vast  a  work  remains  to 
be  done.  In  one  year  it  might  be  prudent  to  do  &r  more  than  in 
another,  for  many  obvious  reasons :  as  the  state  of  credit,  the  cost  of 
material,  &e.  The  Government  should,  I  think,  be  free.  There  are 
always  plenty  of  critics  who  will  attack  it  if  it  goes  too  £Ekr  or  holds 
back  unduly.  It  is,  as  I  have  said  before,  a  common  boast  of  English 
writers^  that  India  is  greatly  assisted  by  our  rule,  that  nothing  could 
be  so  disastrous  to  her  as  a  return  to  her  old  system  of  native 
government.  I  believe  this  to  be  true,  great  as  have  been  our 
offences  or  mistakes  at  various  times,  through  the  avarice  or  ignorance 
of  our  officers ;  and  nothing  surely  could  so  effectually  prove  our 
power  and  our  disposition  to  assist  these  masses  of  helpless  people  as 
the  establishment  throughout  India  of  a  complete  system  of  railways 
so  constructed  that  we  could  carry  both  people  and  produce  at 
moderate  rates.  We  should  thus  increase  their  means  of  living,  and 
possibly  add  something  to  the  pleasure  of  lives  too  often  marked  by 
the  monotony  of  a  ceaseless  and  ill- rewarded  toil. 

The  Americans  make  from  8^000  to  10,000  miles  every  year.^ 
We  cannot  emulate  their  activity.  As  much  of  the  required  capital 
must  at  present  come  from  England,  caution  will,  of  course,  be  required 
lest  we  overload  the  market  with  this  kind  of  security.  India  is  not 
England,  and  many  investors,  even  in  these  days,  shrink  from  a 
foreign  security.  But,  unless  the  current  opinion  as  to  the  resources 
of  English  capital  is  grossly  mistaken,  we  can  do  much  more  than  we 
have  ever  yet  done  without  difficulty,  and  without  risk  of  any  injury 
to  our  credit.  We  should  not  borrow  to  win  warlike  fame  or  increase 
our  dominions,  but  in  order  to  assist  the  people  of  India  and  of 
England,  by  Enabling  the  one  to  sell  what  the  other  needs  to  buy,  but 
which  could  never  come  to  market  without  our  aid.*  It  is  a  noble 
use  of  capital.  It  may  be  said  to  bless  the  borrower  and  the  lender. 
If  England  lends  the  money,  she  will  gain  not  only  by  using  her 
money  safely,  but  by  securing  her  supply  of  food ;  and  if  India 
should  supply  any  of  this  capital,  she  will  receive  back  not  only  a 
direct  return,  but  also  an  indirect  return  in  the  great  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  her  people. 

The  more  the  matter  is  considered,  the  more  important  will  the 
present  jimcture  appear.  We  have  a'  grand  opportimity  of  assisting 
ourselves  and  our  Indian  subjects  at  the  same  time.  Barely,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  does  a  more  serious  occasion  arise  in  the  history  of  the 
relations  of  an  empire  and  its  dependencies. 

The  usual  course  of  things  is  that  a  dependency  becomes  inde- 
pendent, and  the  people  of  the  country  manage  their  own  affairs, 
subject  only  to  a  mild  superintendence  on  the  part  of  the  Colonial 

^  It  appaers,  as  said  above,  from  Ool.  Stanton's  Seporf ,  p.  8,  that  we  opened  373 
mileaof  single  railway  in  1882,  besides  doubling  61  miles  of  the  East  Indian  Railway. 
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0£5ce.  They  negotiate  loans,  and  they  make  great  works  without 
assistance,  except  from  capitalists  who  prefer  a  colonial  rate  of  in- 
terest. They  are  really  self-contained  and  self-governed  comnranities. 
The  day  seems  to  be  far  distant  when  India  can  arrive  at  this  position ; 
but  this  fact  makes  it  imperative  on  England  to  assist  her  by  all  means 
at  her  disposal,  by  removing  obstacles  of  every  kind  from  her  industry, 
and  by  bringing  capital  to  bear  on  the  development  of  her  resources. 
The  history  of  the  Orissa  famine  will  ever  stand  out  as  an 
example  of  what  is  the  result  of  neglect  of  its  obvious  duties  by 
Government  in  India.  In  such  a  country  Government  has  to  do 
more  than  merely  administer  and  superintend.  It  has  to  take  care 
of  those  who  are  themselves  helpless,  to  originate  remedies  for  failure 
of  crops,  and  the  like,  which  are  only  possible  to  those  who  have  at 
their  command  the  resources  of  modem  science ;  in  a  word,  to  act 
more  as  the  head  of  a  great  family  than  as  a  Government  in  the 
English  sense  of  the  word.  All  India  is  not  like  Orissa,  but  through- 
out India  there  is  a  condition  of  things  in  some  respects  similar ;  and 
the  Parliament  of  England  has  no  duty  more  imperative,  however 
often  neglected,  than  that  of  securing  to  our  Indian  fellow-subjects 
all  possible  aids  in  the  use  of  their  great  natural  resources. 

William  Fowlbr. 


POSTSCBIPT. 

Since  writing  this  article  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Cross  the  author- 
ised report  of  his  Budget  speech.  I  extract  some  passages  which 
strongly  confirm  my  argument.  Speaking  of  Indian  railways,  he 
says: — 

The  total  capital  expenditure  is  nominally  one  hundred  and  forty-three  millions 
sterling. 

The  receipts  are    ....    £15^1,261 
The  expenses  are   .        .        .        .        7,580,549 

The  net  profits  are  .  .  .  £7,650,712 ;  or,  5-37  per  cent 
on  the  total  capital  employed.  If  we  add  the  accumulated  payments  of  guaranteed 
interest,  not  covered  by  the  receipts,  to  the  capital  account  of  the  railways,  raising 
that  capital  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  croi'es  of  rupees,  the  dividend  now 
earned  is  about  4'6  per  cent.  .  .  . 

There  are  still  immense  tracts  of  country,  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  sixty,  and  in  one 
case  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  square  miles  in  extent,  containing  nearly 
twenty  millions  of  people,  without  a  single  railway  through  them — and  this,  too, 
some  of  the  most  fertile  land  of  India,  capable  of  great  agricultural  development. 
The  Central  Provinces  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Bengal  might,  I  am  assured, 
produce  food  for  twenty  millions  more  people  than  they  contain.  At  present,  at 
Bilaspur,  wheat  is  about  seven  shillings  the  quarter,  while  salt  is  double  the  Bombay 
price.  .  .  .  Can  any  one  doubt  that  the  placing  of  a  main  railway  in  the  Central 
Provinces — a  country  the  size  of  France,  and  one,  too,  in  which  there  is  a  steady 
and  regular  rainfall  of  forty  to  sixty  inches  a  year,  so  that  real  famine  has  never 
been  known — can  be  otherwise  than  an  immense  advantage,  not  merely  to  the  dis- 
trict itself,  but  to  those  adjacent  parts  of  India  which  are  subject  to  scarcity  P — W.  F. 
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PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION. 


Mb.  Bbight,  in  a  recent  speech  at  Keighley,  professed  that  he  did  not 
know,  and  that  Mr.  Fawcett  had  not  explained,  what  he  meant  when 
he  talked  of  ^  Proportional  Representation.'  Had  Mr.  Bright  cared 
to  ask  Mr.  Fawcett,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  told  that  propor- 
tional representation  was  not  synoujmious  with  Mr.  Hare's  plan, 
with  which  Mr.  Bright  proceeded  to  identify  it,  any  more  than  an 
object  to  be  attained  is  synonymous  'with  one  particular  means  of 
attaining  it.  A  river  may  be  crossed  by  a  ford,  but  if  my  object  is  to 
cross  the  river,  I  am  not  compelled  to  use  the  ford  imless  there  is  no 
bridge  or  boat  or  other  means  of  passage  available. 

If  then  proportional  representation  is  an  end  and  not  a  means  of 
attaining  an  end^  the  present  pause  before  the  introduction  of  a 
special  scheme  of  Beform  seems  a  veiy  fitting  time  for  discussing  its 
merits  as  an  end,  the  degree  of  approximation  to  which  that  end 
has  hitherto  been  attained,  and  what  direction  reform  should  take 
(apart  from  particular  machinery)  in  order  to  secure  a  better  approxi- 
mation. 

Mr.  Cowen,  in  his  fresh  and  vigorous  speech  at  Newcastle,  has^ 
seized  this  aspect  of  the  question  of  reform,  and  well  expressed  it  in 
the  following  words : — 

^  What  is  it  we  want  ?  Is  it  not  government  of  the  people  by  the 
people  for  the  people  ?  Parliament  should  mirror  the  spirit,  msdom, 
and  interest  not  of  a  section  only,  but  of  the  entire  nation.  The 
elected  should  be  an  epitome  of  the  electors.  The  majority  must 
govern,  but  the  minority  should  be  heard.  That  is  scarcely  the  case 
now,  and  every  year  it  gets  less  so.' 

This  then  is  real  representation — that  Parliament  should  be  an 
epitome  of  the  nation  in  all  its  variety.  And  does  not  this  imply, 
when  expressed  in  more  formal,  though  less  picturesque,  language, 
that  every  group  of  electors  who  have  common  interests  and  common 
political  sympathies  and  sentiments,  should  be  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment in  due  proportion  to  its  numerical  strength  in  the  country  ? 

This  is  what  is  intended  by  the  phrase  '  Proportional  Bepresenta- 
tion.'  Strictly  speaking,  the  word  proportional  is  superfluous,  for 
representation,  so  far  as  it  is  real  and  fair,  must  be  proportioncdj  and 
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if  it  deviates  very  widely  from  proportionality,  it  ceases  to  be  in  any 
true  sense  representation  at  all.  But  this  word  having  been  ex- 
tended, or  rather  appropriated,  to  the  existing  system,  which  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  distinguishing  in  this  paper  as  majority  representa- 
tion^ and  the  phrase  minority  representation  having  been  misunder- 
stood or  misrepresented,  by  those  who  are  the  slaves  of  phrases  and 
catchwords,  as  implying  that  the  minority  should  rule  and  not 
merely  that  it  should  be  heard,  the  phrase  ^  proportional  representa- 
tion '  may  be  accepted  as  expressing  the  ideal  representation  which 
has  been  above  described. 

*  What  is  it  we  want  ? '  This  is  the  question  on  which  it  is  all- 
important  that  electoral  reformers  should  come  to  clear  views  before 
the  end  is  lost  sight  of,  as  it  is  only  too  likely  to  be,  in  wrangling 
over  the  details  of  a  particular  scheme.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
reformers  generally  are  agreed  in  this,  that  the  time  has  come  when 
the  existing  inequalities  in  the  qualification  for  the  franchise  must 
be  abolished^  and  a  practically  uniform  qualification,  whether  in 
county,  borough,  or  other  electoral  division,  adopted.  But  beyond 
this^^it  is  difficult  to  find  in  the  utterances  of  our  practical  politicians 
any  distinct  expression  of '  what  it  is  we  want.' 

Mr.  Bright  appears  to  want  nothing  further.  In  words  which 
have  a  real  Tory  ring,  and  would  have  brought  down  thunders  of  ap- 
plause from  a  Tory  audience — as  they  actually  did  from  his  Liberal 
audience  at  Keighley — he  has  declared  :  *  I  am  for  the  old  lines  of 
the  Constitution.  I  am  for  simplicity  in  all  these  matters.'  But 
must  not  every  Liberal,  and  many  a  Conservative  too,  who  fairly 
faces  the  question  without  prejudice,  at  least  sympathise  with  the 
aspiration  of  Mr.  Cowen,  that  ^  the  elected  should  be  an  epitome  of 
the  electors;'  and,  finding  that  'this  is  scarcely  the  case  now,'  and 
that  no  mere  equalisation  of  the  franchise  is  likely  to  make  it  so,  will 
he  not  be  prompted  to  inquire  further  whether  there  may  not  be  some 
sufficiently  simple  and  practicable  method  of  approximating  to  this 
desirable  ideal  ? 

The  following  facts  and  inferences,  the  result  of  a  study  of  the 
question  by  an  independent  inquirer,  not  a  professed  politician,  may 
perhaps  be  of  some  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  existing  system  of  representation,  which  we  have  agreed 
to  term  majority  representation,  regards  each  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  as  representative  of  some  aggregate  of  electors,  the 
unity  of  that  aggregate  being  determined  by  the  rough  and  ready 
process  of  regarding  the  choice  of  the  majority  of  the  electors  as  the 
choice  of  the  whole,  whether  that  majority  be  a  majority  of  one  or  of 
thousands.  Such  a  system  may  be  historical,  may  be  '  on  the  old  lines 
of  the  Constitution ' — though  surely  those  lines  have  been  much  recti- 
fied, and  many  of  them  effaced,  by  the  Reform  Bills  both  of  1832  and 
1867 — ^but  assuredly  it  is  not  national  or  popular.     Thus  Birmingham 
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is  regarded  as  an  electoral  unit  by  ignoring  the  existence  of  some 
fifteen  thousand  Conservative  electors  within  its  limits,  and  Middlesex 
by  equally  ignoring  the  existence  of  some  nine  thousand  Liberals.  It 
may  be  allowed  to  a  member  of  this  latter  group  to  give  expression 
to  the  feeling  that  it  is  no  compensation  to  him  for  being  unrepre- 
sented in  Middlesex,  that  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  represent 
the  Liberals  of  Birmingham,  and  that  the  Conservatives  in  that  city 
-are  equi^Uy  unrepresented  with  himself.  The  two  grievances  do  not 
neutralise,  rather  they  intensify,  one  another. 

No  representation  can  be  regarded  as  truly  national  which  starts 
from  the  constituency  as  a  whole,  and  not  from  the  individual  elector, 
as  the  unit  of  the  representative  system.  The  variety  in  the  nation 
does  not  consist  in  the  variety  of  constituencies  themselves  homo- 
geneous, but  must,  if  it  is  to  be  fairly  and  justly  represented,  take 
account  of  the  variety  within  the  constituencies  themselves.  Ma- 
jority representation  expressly  ignores  this,  while  it  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  proportional  representation  to  count  the  individual  elector 
as  the  unit. 

These  principles  may  now  be  illustrated  and  enforced  by  instances 
drawn  from  the  statistics  of  the  elections  of  1868,  1874,  and  1880, 
the  three  general  elections  which  have  been  held  under  the  conditions 
of  the  Reform  Act  of  1 867. 

Li  the  following  short  table  are  placed  side  by  side  the  results  for 
the  whole  United  Kingdom  of  an  exact  proportional  representation, 
and  those  actually  yielded  by  majority  representation,  assuming  the 
number  of  votes  as  those  given  in  the  Times  of  the  23rd  of  April, 
1880.  The  votes  ^  are  reckoned  by  thxyvbsande,  and  the  Home  Bule 
votes  are  reckoned  as  Liberal : 


1 

Year 

Nnmber  of 

thousands  of 

registered 

electors 

Kumlier  of  thou- 
sands of  votes 

No.  of  members  by 
proportional  repre- 
sentation 

Actual!  J  returned 

Conserra- 
iiTesi 

Ubezals 

Conserve* 
tives 

Liberals 

Conserya* 
tives 

1 

Liberals 

1874 
1880 

2,749 
3,039 

1,222 
1,418 

1,436 

1,882 

300 

279 

352 

371 

356 
236 

/2o6 

1  40  (Home  Rulers) 

(354 

1  60  (Home  Rulers) 

From  this  it  appears  that  in  1874,  while  the  Liberals  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  aggregate  had  a  majority  of  214,000  votes, 
the  Conservatives  had  a  majority  of  60  in  the  members  elected, 
whereas  on  the  principles  of  proportional  representation  the  Liberals 
onght  to  have  had  a  majority  of  52.     The  direct  consequences  of 

>  It  would  doubtless  haye  been  more  satisfactoxyto^haye  based  the  comparison  on 
the  number  of  electors  yoting,  rather  than  on  the  number  of  yotes ;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate  the  former  with  accuracy,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  propor- 
tions would  have  been  materially  altered. 
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this  anomaly  were  a  Beacoosfield  administration,  a  Beaconsfield  policj 
in  the  Ead^m  Question,  an  A%han  war,  and  an  almost  complete 
stagnation  of  domestic  legislation  for  the  six  years  from  1874  to  1880. 
With  this  startling  result  in  view,  the  vital  importance  of  modifying 
our  electoral  system  in  the  direction  of  proportional  representation 
scarcely  needs  further  argument. 

In  1880  the  Liberals,  with  a  majority  of  464,000  votes,  secured 
a  majority  of  178  members,  when  proportionately  they  were  only  en- 
titled to  92.  Thus  the  Conservative  reaction  of  1874  and  the  return 
to  Liberal  principles  in  1880  were  both  exaggerated  at  these  elections 
respectively,  the  Conservatives  being  over-represented  at  the  former 
by  56  members,  and  the  Liberals  at  the  latter  by  43.  If  Parliament 
then  is  at  present  in  some  sense  a  mirror  of  the  body  of  electors,  it  is 
at  any  rate  not  a  perfectly  plane  mirror,  but  one  that  largely  mag- 
nifies and  distorts  the  variations  in  political  feeling  in  the  country.' 

The  circumstance  of  a  majority  of  members  in  1874  corresponding 
to  a  minority  of  votes  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  majority  representa- 
tion majorities  are  counted  and  not  weighed  ;  so  that,  for  instance,  a 
majority  in  Birmingham  of  some  12,000  or  13,000  Liberals  counted 
no  more  than  that  of  900  or  1,000  Conservatives  in  North  Warwick- 
shire, not  to  mention  the  tiny  majorities  of  tens,  twenties,  or  forties 
in  such  petty  constituencies  as  Brecknock,  Evesham,  Marlow,  North- 
allerton, Petersfield,  or  Thirsk.  Other  striking  instances  of  the  same 
kind  occur  in  the  election  of  1880,  where  a  majority  of  2,740  for  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  at  Chelsea  is  balanced  by  a  majority  of  101  for  Mr. 
Gorst  at  Chatham,  and  where  a  Liberal  majority  of  just  two  at  Col- 
chester is  balanced  by  a  Conservative  majority  of  192  in  East  Essex. 

It  may  be  argued  that  by  the  abolition  of  the  smaller  constituencies 
or  their  absorption  in  larger  ones  many  of  these  anomalies  will  be 
removed,  and  doubtless  to  some  extent  it  will  be  so,  for  the  smaller 
the  constituencies  the  smaller  on  the  average  will  be  the  majorities 
which  turn  the  scale  of  the  political  balance.  But  even  among 
enlarged  constituencies  there  will  be  some  where  the  predominance  of 
one  party  is  very  large,  and  others  where  parties  are  pretty  evenly 
balanced,  and  the  large  majorities  of  the  former  being  counted  as  of 
no  greater  weight  than  the  small  majorities  of  the  latter,  large  and 
imcertain  deviations  from  proportional  representation  may  be  ex- 
pected, if  the  system  of  majority  representation  remains  unmodified. 
To  cite  but  one  instance  in  illustration :  at  the  election  of  1880  the 
Liberal  majority  of  1886  in  South  Durham  exceeds  the  aggregate  of 
the  Conservative  majorities,  namely  1731,  in  all  three  of  the  divisions 
of  Essex. 

Descending  from  the  aggregates  for  the  whole  United  Kingdom, 
let  us  next  examine  the  aggregates  o  a  well-defined  and  fairly  homo- 
geneous group  of  constituencies,  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales, 
by  the  light  of  the  following  table : — 
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Year 

Nomberof  thoa- 
Muids  of  regis- 
tered electon 

Number  of  tboosands 
of  votes 

Number  of  members  by 
profxnrtiOBAl  reprefentation 

Number  of  members 
■otualiy  ictamed 

Gonserv*- 
tiTea 

LibexBli 

OoiuerTE- 

UyeH 

Liberals 

CODserva- 

tives 

Libeiris 

1868 
1874 
1880 

823 
904 

434 
496 

304 
413 

110 
102 

77 
85 

135 
155 
124 

52 
32 
63 

Upon  this  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that,  though  we  have  here  no 
instance  of  a  majority  of  seats  corresponding  to  a  minority  of  votes, 
the  Conservative  majority  of  members  elected  has  at  each  election 
been  much  larger  than  the  respective  strengths  of  the  two  parties 
justified;  and  that  the  Conservative  reaction  of  1874  enormously 
exaggerated  this  disproportion,  giving  the  Conservatives  an  excess  of 
forty-five  seats,  which,  if  they  had  been  transferred  to  the  rival  party, 
to  which  of  right  they  belonged,  would  have  more  than  annihilated 
the  Conservative  majority  of  that  Parliament. 

Among  the  counties  are  included  seven  which  are  represented 
each  by  three  members,  and  in  these  ^  three-cornered '  constituencies 
each  elector  can  vote  for  two  candidates  only.  The  result  is  that 
they  returned  at  the  elections  of  1868  and  1880  thirteen  Conservatives 
and  eight  Liberals,  and  at  that  of  1874  fourteen  Conservatives  and 
seven  Liberals,  the  Conservative  reaction  at  the  latter  date  being  thus 
represented  by  the  transfer  of  one  seat  only  from  the  Liberal  party 
to  the  Conservative.  When  we  remember  that  these  seven  counties 
are  Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Dorsetshire,  Here- 
fordshire, Hertfordshire,  and  Oxfordshire,  all  fairly  typical  agricultural 
counties  without  the  disturbing  influences  of  mining  or  manufacturing 
populations,  it  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt  that,  had  the  rest  of  the 
counties  been  organised  in  like  manner  into  three-cornered  consti- 
tuencies, the  ratio  of  Conservatives  returned  to  Liberals  would  have 
been  something  like  the  following : — 

116  Conservatives  to  71  Liberals,  iiistead  of  135  Conservatives  to  52  Liberals  in  1868. 
125  „  62  „  „  155  „  32         „  1874. 

116  „  71  „  „  124  „  63         „  1880. 

Thus,  though  the  Conservatives  would  still  have  been  unduly  re- 
presented at  all  three  elections  in  proportion  to  their  actual  strength,, 
the  deviation  from  an  equitable  proportion  would  have  been  much 
less  than  was  actually  the  case,  while  in  the  election  of  1874  the 
Conservative  majority  for  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales  would 
have  been  reduced  from  123  to  63 — a  reduction  almost  enough  in 
itself  to  have  annihilated  the  Conservative  majority  in  the  whole 
Parliament. 

Such  is  the  result  of  the  system  which  Mr.  Bright  is  never  tired 
of  holding  up  to  ridicule  and  scorn  as  ^  highly  unconstitutional,'  the 
bantling  of  Lord  Cairns,  ^  supported  by  a  small  handful  of  sentimental 
Vol.  XV.— No.  84.  X 
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and  fancy  statesmen  and  legislators  sitting  on  our  side  of  the  House.^ 
Does  it  not  afford  the  ^  proof  of  its  advantage  to  the  country,'  which 
Mr.  Bright  demands,  after  which  only  he  will  allow  that  ^  we  should 
permit  any  departure  from  the  old  lines  of  the  Constitution,  which, 
whatever  its  failings,  we  have  a  right  to  regard  with  some  degree  of 
reverence  and  affection '  ?     Surely,  if  ISIr.  Bright  had  realised  that 
adhering  (in  his  sense)  to  the  old  lines  of  the  Constitution  meant 
a  Beaconsfield  administration  for  six  years,  while  the  proposed  devia- 
tion from  them  meant  merely  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty  and  in- 
convenience in  conducting  the  election  at  Birmingham  so  as  to  secure 
the  return  of  three  Liberal  members  for  that  city,  he  would  have 
somewhat  modified  his  essentially  Tory  attitude  of  reverence  and 
affection  for  them.    If  ^  everybody  admits,'  as  Mr.  Bright  says, '  that 
the  present  system  (of  voting  in  three-cornered  constituencies)  is  an 
injustice  and  a  failure,'  it  can  only  be  because  their  attention  has 
been  more  directed  to  the  defects  and  awkwardness  of  the  machinery 
than  to  the  character  of  the  results.    The  moral  is,  to  amend  and 
improve  the  machinery,  not  to  £Bdl  back  on  a  system  which  by  its 
very  nature  must  yield  unfair  and  uncertain  results. 

Descending  further  from  the  aggregate  of  the  county  representa- 
tion, let  us  select  for  examination  four  contiguous  constituencies, 
each  returning  two  members,  the  four  divisions  of  the  county  of 
Lancashire.  The  results  of  the  three  elections  since  1867  are  sum- 
marised as  follows : — 


Year 

Namber  of  votes  in  thouMUnds 

Members  elected 

ConsenratiTes 

Liberals 

Conserratives 

Libeiuls 

1868 
1874 
1880 

26 
30 
35 

23 
26 

8 
S 

4 

0 
0 

4 

Hence  it  appears  that  for  twelve  years  from  1868  to  1880  the 
county  of  Lancashire'  had  not  a  single  Liberal  representative,  although 
46  to  47  per  cent,  of  the  electors  were  Liberals,  and  that  the  small 
increase  to  about  49^  per  cent,  in  1880  sufficed  to  divide  the  repre- 
sentation equally  between  the  tjfo  parties.  Had  the  county  been 
divided  into  two  constituencies  returning  four  members  each,  with 
the  limitation  that  no  elector  could  vote  for  more  than  three  candi- 
dates (as  in  the  City  of  London),  the  Liberals  would  certainly  have 
had  at  least  two  representatives  in  1868  and  1874,  while  in  1880 
perhaps  the  most  probable  result  would  have  been  thtee  Liberals  to 
five  Conservatives.  This  latter  result  would  perhaps  be  more  satis- 
£Eu;tory  to  the  sticklers  for  the  rights  of  majorities  than  the  present 
equal  division,  which,  according  to  the  singular  mode  of  argpiing 
they  often  adopt,  leaves  Lancashire  entirely  unrepresented,  while 
upon  their  principles  a  system  which  gives  the  entire  monopoly  of 
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the  representation   to  one  party  for  twelve  years  is  as  just  and 
saocessful  as  that  adopted  from  Lord  Cairns  is  'an  injustice  and  a' 
fidlure.* 

As  our  last  group  for  examination  let  us  take  together  the  metro- 
politan constituencies  in  Middlesex,  including  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, the  City  of  London,  and  the  six  boroughs,  Chelsea,  Finsbury, 
Hackney,  Marylebone,  Tower  Hamlets,  and  Westminster,  an  aggre- 
gate of  about  272,000  electors  in  1880.  In  the  following  table, 
besides  the  proportional  and  actual  distribution  of  members,  the 
distribution  which  would  have  resulted  if  the  City  of  London  had 
not  elected  its  members  subject  to  Lord  Cairns's  clause  is  shown : — 


Year 

Number  of  TOters 
by  thousands 

Number  of  members 
by  proportional  re- 
presentation 

Nnmber  of  members 
actually  returned 

Without  Lord  Cairns's 

clause  in  the  City 

of  London 

Conaenra* 

tWes 

Liberals 

Ooiifler>'a> 
tivofl 

Liberals 

Consenra- 
tives 

Liberals 

Conssrra- 
tlves 

TJherals 

1868 
1874 
1880 

49 
67 
89 

74 
63 
93 

7 
9 
9 

11 
9 
9 

3 

10 

8 

15 

8 

10 

2 

11 

9 

16 
7 
9 

Here  the  most  striking  feature  is  the  over-representation  of 
Liberals  in  1868,  converted  by  the  return  swing  of  the  pendulum  to 
a  small  over-representation  of  Conservatives  in  1874,  and  again 
brought  back  to  a  small  over-representation  of  Liberals  in  1880. 
Thus  the  Conservative  reaction  of  1874,  which  under  a  system  pro- 
ducing proportional  representation  would  fairly  have  been  measured 
by  the  transfer  of  two  seats,  actually  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  seven, 
and  had  not  Lord  Cairns's  clause  been  in  force  in  the  City,  would 
have  resulted  in  a  transfer  of  nine  seats* 

This  invites  our  attention  to  a  consequence  of  the  existing  system 
of  majority  representation,  which  is  perhaps  a  still  more  serious  evil 
than  the  anomalies  hitherto  shown  to  result  from  it,  though  it  has 
been  less  frequently  pointed  out  and  less  emphatically  insisted  on. 
This  consequence  is  the  instability  of  the  representEition  caused 
by  the  shiftiog  of  small  majorities  in  nearly  balanced  constituencies. 

If  the  beam  of  a  balance  be  supported  at  a  point  very  near  to  its 
centre  of  gravity,  the  shifting  of  a  small  weight  determines  its  incli- 
nation to  this  side  or  that.  The  system  of  majority  voting  has  an 
analogous  action  :  it  balances  those  of  the  electors  who  have  serious 
political  convictions  and  hold  them  strongly — the  steady  Liberals 
against  the  staunch  Conservatives ;  and  then,  if  their  weights  are  nearly 
equal,  the  inclination  of  the  beam  of  the  political  balance  is  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  a  small,  body  of  electors,  whose  political  views  are 
determined  at  best  by  some  ephemeral  cry,  some  clever  catchword, 
some  panic  fear,  or  some  class  interest,  or  in  too  many  cases  by  those 
baser  considerations  which  it  may  be  hoped  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  of  last  Session  will  hare  done  something  to  restrain. 

t2 
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*  This  iDstability  was  largely  exemplified  in  the  election  of  1874^ 
when  the  current  was  temporarily  in  favour  of  the  Conservatives,  and 
perhaps  to  a  nearly  equal  extent  in  that  of  1880,  when  the  ^t  was 
in  the  opposite  direction.  At  this  latter  election  it  was  found  that 
37  seats  were  gained  by  the  Liberals  by  a  gross  majority  of  1,742- 
votes,  an  average  of  47  each ;  and,  not  counting  Irish  seats,  47  con- 
stituencies changed  sides  with  majorities  of  less  than  100,  six  only 
of  these  being  constituencies  with  less  than  1,000  electors,  where  the 
deciding  majority  might  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  sensible  fraction 
of  the  whole. 

We  may  sum  up  the  results  of  our  examination  of  the  working  of 
the  existing  system  of  election  since  the  Reform  Acb  of  1867  in  the 
following  propositions : — 

1.  Majority  representation,  merely  counting  majorities  and  not 
weighing  them,  does  not  secure  that  a  majority  of  electors  shall 
always  command  a  majority  of  representatives.  (Witness  the  elec- 
tion of  1874.) 

2.  The  results  of  majority  representation  generally  deviate  widely 
from  the  ideal — proportional  representatioD. 

3.  In  large  groups  of  generally  like  constituencies,  majority 
representation  gives  an  excessive  preponderance  in  the  representation 
to  that  party  which  has  the  majority.  (Witness  the  counties  of 
England  and  Wales.) 

4.  Majority  representation  is  unstable.  Small  shifting  majorities 
have  an  undue  influence  on  the  representation,  enormously  exagge- 
rating the  fluctuations  of  political  opinion  in  the  country  at  large. 

The  Conservative  reaction  of  1874  was  expressed  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  its  real  strength  by  the  transfer  of  81  seats  from  the 
Liberal  to  the  Conservative  party ;  and  the  opposite  reaction  of  1880, 
which  brought  back  120  seats  to  the  Liberal  party,  doubtless  re- 
ceived therein  an  exaggerated  expression. 

Though  these  defects  in  the  system  of  majority  representation 
do  and  must  exist,  it  may  be,  and  has  in  fact  been,  contended  that 
they  are  practically  neutralised  by  the  particular  conditions  under 
which  it  is  actually  exercised.  The  facts  and  figures  we  have  cited 
show  that  this  is  not  the  case,  though  it  may  be  admitted  that  the 
variety  in  the  franchise,  and  the  variety  in  the  constituencies  which 
are  included  within  the  ^  old  lines  of  the  Constitution,*  have  had  a 
considerable,  though  uncertain,  mitigating  efiect.  Much  was  done  in 
1832  and  in  1867  to  bring  the  franchise  nearer  to  uniformity.  The 
rights  of  sufirage  of  the  scot-and-lot  voters,  the  potwallopers,  the 
freemen,  the  common-councilmen,  the  non-resident  freeholders  in 
boroughs,  &c.,  have  been  taken  away  or  merged  in  some  wider  quali- 
fication. The  distinction  between  the  qualifications  in  counties  and 
boroughs  survives,  but  it  is  doomed,  and  the  coming  Session  will  have 
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to'  decide  whether  the  non-^reddent  voters  in  counties,  and  the  forty- 
shilling  freeholders,  for  whom  Mr.  Bright  confesses  to  a  very  tender 
feeUng,  shall  not  also  lose  their  present  privileges.  The  changes  in 
the  constituencies  have  not  been  proportionally  extensive,  but  many 
of  the  smaller  boroughs  have  disappeared,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  but  that  in  any  new  rearrangement  of  seats,  very  few,  if  any, 
will  survive.  Such  compensation,  therefore,  as  grew  up  with  our 
growing  Constitution,  and  which  at  best  was  quite  haphazard  and 
accidental  in  its  action,  must  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  past ; 
and  thus  some  modification  of  our  system  of  representation,  so  as  to 
make  it  approximate  in  some  sensible  degree,  at  least,  to  propor- 
tional representation,  becomes  a  necessity,  unless  we  accept  all  the 
demonstrated  evil  consequences  of  majority  representation,  without 
such  counteracting  influences  as  have  hitherto  disguised  to  the  ordi- 
naiy  observer  its  unfair  and  anomalous  character. 

The  plan  of  equal  electoral  districts  has  been  spoken  of  with 
favour  by  some  prominent  Liberal  statesmen.  This  plan  has  certainly 
the  merit  of  simplicity.  One  elector  one  vote ;  each  constituency  to 
consist  approximately  of  the  same  number  of  electors,  and  to  return 
one  member  by  a  simple  majority.  Simple  enough,  indeed ;  but  has 
the  plan  any  other  merit  ?  Will  it  give  a  fair  representation  ?  Is  it 
fair  for  the  individual  elector  ? 

In  the  first  place,  this  plan  of  necessity  involves  majority  repre- 
sentation pure  and  simple,  with  all  the  defects  which  we  have  just 
noted,  for  the  simple  reason  that  a  single  member  is  a  unit  that  can- 
not be  proportionally  divided.  If  the  whole  body  of  electors  in  the 
country  were  homogeneous,  so  that  parties  were  divided  in  about  the 
same  ratio  in  each  constituency,  the  result  would  of  course  be  that  all 
the  members  returned  would  be  of  one  party.  But,  though  there 
would  doubtless  be  left  enough  variety  among  the  constituencies  to 
prevent  such  an  extreme  result  as  this,  it  is  perhaps  more  than  pro- 
bable that  what  we  have  seen  to  be  true  now  of  the  counties  of 
England  and  Wales — that  they  are  represented  by  a  number  of  mem- 
bers of  one  party  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  electors  of  that  party — would  then  be  true  of  the 
whole  aggregate  of  constituencies  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
that  case  the  majority  would  indeed  rule,  but  the  minority  would 
not  be  heard.  Surely  this  is  a  result  which  every  reformer,  who 
places  before  himself  any  higher  end  than  mere  party  ascendency, 
<K>uld  hardly  contemplate  without  the  gravest  apprehension. 

It  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  do  more  than  allude 
to  other  objections  to  equal  electoral  districts.  Mr.  Bright  justly 
eondenms  the  plan  as  completely  breaking  loose  from  the  old  lines  of 
the  Constitution,  ^  a  change  such  as  comes  in  a  revolution ; '  and  we 
are  reformers,  not  revolutionists.  The  division  of  a  city  or  large  dis- 
trict into  wards  or  electoral  divisions  would  inevitably  prove  a  fertile 
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source  of  contention  and  chicanery,  whatever  machinery  were  devised 
for  effecting  it ;  for  the  character  of  the  representation  might  in  many 
cases  be  altogether  altered  according  as  a  line  of  division  was  drawn 
north  and  south  or  east  and  west ;  and  the  struggle  would  be  renewed 
from  time  to  time,  as  with  a  growing  population  the  divisions  would 
require  periodic  readjustments.  Lastly,  though  the  plan  professes  to 
give  equal  electoral  right  to  all  electors,  it  could  not  in  reality  do  so, 
for  the  value  of  an  elector's  vote  would  depend  on  the  district  in  which 
he  happened  to  reside,  his  vote  counting  as  nothing  if  his  political 
views  were  opposed  to  those  of  the  party  dominant  among  his  neigh- 
bours. 

The  exact  opposite  to  the  plan  of  equal  electoral  districts  is  Mr. 
Hare's  plan  of  one  single  constituency,  or  perhaps  two  or  three,  corre- 
sponding to  the  great  historic  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom — ^that 
plan  which  Mr.  Bright  hasdeclared  that  he  cannot  understand,  and  which 
he  does  not  scruple  to  assert  that  nobody  has  been  able  to  understand. 
Although  Mr.  Bright,  if  he  could  divest  himself  of  prejudice,  and  had 
the  patience  to  study  Mr.  Hare's  plan  in  detail,  would  perhaps  find  it 
less  unintelligible  than  he  supposes,  it  may  freely  be  conceded  that  in 
its  extreme  form  it  is,  however  theoretically  perfect,  far  too  compli- 
cated for  practical  application — at  least,  imtil  the  average  British 
elector  has  developed  a  degree  of  intelligence  which  is  far  beyond 
the  horizon  of  the  present  or  many  generations  to  come.  But  the 
principle  of  Mr.  Hare's  plan  is  applicable  to  small  groups  as  well  as 
to  large ;  and  if  it  be  found  necessary,  as  it  will  be,  to  form  consti- 
tuencies to  return  more  than  one  or  two  members,  it  may  possibly  be 
found  sufficiently  simple  in  working,  and  as  effective  as  any  other 
plan  for  securing  the  best  and  fairest  representation  of  the  constituency 
that  can  be  attained. 

Between  these  two  extremes  of  single-membered  constituencies 
and  a  single  constituency  embracing  the  whole  electoral  body  and 
returning  all  the  members,  lie  all  the  intermediate  possibilities  of 
dividing  the  electoral  body  into  groups  so  as  to  secure  a  £Eiir  approxi- 
mation to  proportional  representation,  and  at  the  same  time  not  des 
part  so  widely  from  the  old  lines  of  the  Constitution  as  to  effect  a 
revolution,  rather  than  a  development,  of  our  electoral  system. 

The  great  mass  of  our  existing  constituencies  return  two  members 
each,  and  this  arrangement  admits  of  only  two  altematives-*either 
one  party  absorbs  the  whole  representation,  or  else  it  is  equally 
divided  between  the  two.  The  first  result  generally  leaves  a  large 
fraction  of  the  electors  unrepresented,  and  the  other  violates  the 
sentiment  that  the  majority  should  appear  as  such  in  the  representa- 
tion. The  objections  we  have  pointed  out  to  majority  representation 
apply  with  their  full  force  to  these  double-membered  constituencies, 
as  indeed  the  examples  of  its  defects  have  been  chiefly  drawn  from 
its  working  in  such  constituencies. 
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There  are,  however,  twelve  constituexicies,  seven  counties  and 
five  cities,  which  return  three  members  each,  under  the  limitation  of 
Lord  Cairns's  clause  that  no  elector  can  vote  for  more  than  two 
.candidates,  while  the  City  of  London  returns  four  members  under 
the  like  limitation  that  no  elector  can  vote  for  more  than  three 
candidates.  This  system  has  now  been  appUed  in  the  three  elections 
of  1868, 1874,  and  1880,  and  the  following  table,  in  which  are  placed 
side  by  side  the  actual  return  and  what  would  have  probably  been 
the  return  by  majority  voting,  shows  with  what  results : — 


1868 

1874 

1880 

Actual 

By  majority 

Actual 

By  majority 

Actual 

By  majority 

Lib. 

Con. 

Lib. 

Con. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
3 

3 
0 

15 
0 
3 

18 

21 

Lib. 

3 
2 

1 
1 
1 

8 
1 

5 
1 
1 

7 

16 

Con. 

0 
1 
2 
2 
2 

7 
3 

10 
2 
2 

14 

24 

Lib. 

3 
3 
0 
0 
0 

6 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

6 

Con. 

Lib. 

3 

3 
2 
2 

1 

11 

1 

5 
1 
2 

8 

20 

Con. 

0 
0 

1 
1 
2 

4 
3 

10 
2 
1 

13 

20 

iLib. 

3 
3 
3 
3 
0 

12 
0 

0 
0 
3 

0(01. 

Birmingham '. 
Glasgow 
Leeds     . 
Manchester    . 
liveipool       • 

Total  of  6  Cities 
City  of  London     . 

5  Counties 

Hertfordshire 

Herefordshire 

Total  of  Counties  . 

Grand  Total      . 

3 
3 
2 
2 
1 

11 
3 

5 
2 

1 

8 
22 

0 
0 
1 
1 
2 

4 

1 

10 
1 
2 

13 

18 

3 
3 
3 
3 

0 

0 
0 
3 
3 
3 

9 
4 

0 
0 
0 
0 
3 

12 
4 

3 

4 

0 
3 
0 

15 
3 
.3 

16 
3 
0 

3 

21 

3 
15 

18 

19 

34 

26 

Hence,  it  appears  that  in  the  thirteen  constituencies,  returning 
forty  members,  to  which  Lord  Caims's  clause  of  the  Act  of  1867 
applies,  of  seats  which  legitimately  belonged  to  Liberals  by  the 
voting,  there  were  saved  by  the  action  of  that  clause  three  seats  in 
1868,  ten  in  1874,  and  five  in  1880,  which  would  otherwise  in  all 
probability  have  been  occupied  by  Conservatives.  Further,  the  Con- 
servative reaction,  which  would  have  been  measured  by  the  loss  of 
thirteen  seats,  was  actually  attended  with  the  loss  of  six ;  while  the 
reaction  in  favour  of  the  Liberals  in  1880,  which  would  have  been 
measured  by  the  gain  of  nine  seats,  was  actually  attended  by  a  gain 
of  four ;  the  former,  however,  leaving  the  Liberals  with  a  loss  of  four 
seats  as  compared  with  1 868  and  the  latter  with  a  loss  of  two  only. 
Here,  again,  is  clear  evidence  of  the  steadying  influence  of  an  ap- 
proximately proportional  representation  over  mere  majority  represen- 
tation. But  the  great  value  of  this  general  result  is  that  it  shows 
distinctly  that  a  better  approximation  to  a  really  fiiir  representation 
than  by  mere  majority  voting  is  practically  attainable. 

From  all  the  foregoing  facts  and  arguments  it  appears  to  follow 
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necessarily  that,  in  the  approaching  rearrangement  of  constituencies, 
which  must  either  accompany  or  immediately  follow  the  equalisation 
of  the  franchise,  all  single-  and  double-membered  constituencies 
should  be  merged  in  larger  ones  returning  at  least  three  members, 
while  to  many  constituencies  including  large  centres  of  population 
a  much  larger  number  should  be  assigned,  the  maximum  number 
admissible  being  limited  only  by  considerations  of  convenience  and 
simplicity  in  the  voting.  Within  the  limits  of  each  constituency 
the  electors  should  be  free  to  group  themselves  according  to  their 
political  sympathies,  instead  of  being  carved  out  into  sections  deter- 
mined by  locality  alone ;  for  thus  only  would  be  secured  to  each 
elector  the  full  privilege  of  the  franchise,  which  otherwise  would  be 
liable  to  be  neutralised  by  his  finding  himself  an  enforced  member 
of  a  group  in  which  he  was  one  of  a  hopeless  minority.  The  par- 
ticular plan  for  voting,  by  which  within  each  constituency  the  best 
approximation  to  proportional  representation  would  be  secured, 
whether  Lord  Caims's  limitation,  or  the  method  of  cumulative  voting, 
or  some  method  involving  the  principle  of  Mr.  Hare's  plan,  or  some 
other  plan  .which  the  ingenuity  of  practical  politicians  may  devise, 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  article  to  consider.  If  reformers 
are  once  thoroughly  agreed  as  to  the  end  to  be  attained,  though  the 
invention  of  the  machinery  for  attaining  it  will  demand  much  care- 
ful thought  and  discussion,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  a 
practically  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  will  soon  be  dis- 
covered. 

SOBERT  B.   HaTWABD. 
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It  may  seem  a  romantic  quest  to  be  seeking  for  olive  branches  within 
the  covers  of  a  Blue  Book.  Bat  I  am  hopeful  about  the  report  of  the 
large,  varied,  and  powerful  collection  of  representative  men  who  have 
been  sitting  for  more  than  two  years  as  a  Commission  ^  to  dissect  the 
grievance  connected  with  our  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  to  propose 
some  remedy.  The  work  to  which  they  have  set  their  hands  is  honest, 
laborious,  and  thorough ;  and  if  it  is  cheerfully  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  the  various  parties  in  the  Church,  and  candidly  interpreted, 
it  may  be  found  to  indicate,  as  its  authors  intended,  a  peace-making 
solution,  and  be  the  healing  treatment  of  a  distemperature,  already 
grave,  but  quite  within  the  compass  of  judicious  remedies.  Its  au- 
thors show  that  their  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  accurate,  and  so  they 
propose  a  treatment  which  is  at  all  events  sure  not  to  aggravate  the 
malady.  Ecclesiastical  politics  have  become  matters  of  such  general 
interest,  that  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  offer  a  history  of  the  growth 
of  the  difficulties  which  have  led  to  this  Commission,  nor  of  its  own 
genesis,  nor  will  I  systematically  analyse  its  contents,  including  appen- 
dices and  evidence.  I  am,  I  assume,  appealing  to  readers  who  are  more 
or  less  acquainted  with  the  document.  It  will  be  enough  to  review 
some  salient  features  on  which,  in  fact,  its  prospects  of  success  must 
turn,  although  I  shall  be  compelled  at  first  to  touch  upon  one  or  two 
collateral  complexities  which  must  be  cleared  up  before  the  report 
itself  can  be  profitably  approached. 

It  only  requires  the  most  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  history 
of  the  Church  revival  of  the  past  half-century  to  give  assent  to  the 
proposition  that  the  discontent  which  has  gone  on  increasing  during 
these  last  few  years,  till  it  has  baffled  so  many  clever  people,  is  not 
a  recent  grievance.  Twenty-three  years  ago,  after  the  Grorham 
judgment,  the  debates  on  ecclesiastical  judicature  turned  on  just 
the  same  arguments ;  and  Bishop  Blomfield,  of  Loudon,  brought  in 
a  Bill  to  transfer  the  declaration  of  doctrine  in  ecclesiastical  ap- 
peals to  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation,  which  had  the  support 
of  statesmen  like  the  late  Lord  Derby  and  the  present  Lord  Bedes- 
dale,  but  which  foundered  under  the  opposition  of  Lord  John  Russell's 

^  The  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission. 
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Goyemment.  For  a  short  time  the  Judicial  Committee,  that  great 
stumbling-block  of  so  many  Churchmen,  ceased  to  be  the  Court 
of  Ecclesiastical  Appeal,  by  the  present  Lord  Chancellor's  Judica* 
ture  Bill  of  1873,  though  it  was  accidentally  revived  after  three 
years  by  that  measure,  otherwise  most  admirable,  which  restored  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords.  So  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee can  now  claim  in  its  ecclesiastical  aspect  a  continuous  au- 
thority of  no  more  than  seven  years,  while  its  condemnation  involved 
in  the  suggestions  of  the  present  Seport  relieves  me  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  explaining  why  it  is  that  the  constitution  of  that  body 
imfits  it  for  ecclesiastical  functions.  That  which  makes  its  actual 
judiciary  system  the  disturbing  element  in  the  Church's  otherwise 
prosperous  progress  is  summed  up  in  one  word.  It  is  an  anachronism. 
Fart  of  the  system  is  too  old,  and  part  of  it  is  too  new ;  the  old  part 
much  the  worse  for  wear,  the  new  so  flimsy  as  not  to  have  stood  a 
very  short  term  of  wearing,  and  neither  dovetailing  into  the  other. 

The  reason  of  this  exception  to  the  increasing  and  elastic  adapt- 
ability of  the  Church's  resources  to  the  wants  of  the  day  is  not  far  to 
seek.  The  slumber  of  the  Church  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  procured  peaceful  times  for  the  old  ecclesiastical  judi- 
cature, presented  as  it  was  in  its  best  aspects  by  judges  such  as  Lord 
Stowell.  At  last  came  the  era  of  general  effervescence  and  inevitable 
reform,  and  in  this  instance  it  came  just  a  little  too  soon. 

The  creation  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  as  a 
body  to  fulfil  the  incongruous  functions  of  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal 
from  India  and  the  Colonies,  and  to  take  over  the  appellate  juris- 
diction, in  Admiralty  and  ecclesiastical  causes,  of  the  Beformational 
Court  of  Delegates,  was  due  to  the  erratic  genius  of  Lord  Brougham, 
and  was  brought  into  shape  by  him,  while  Chancellor,  in  two  Acts  of 
1832  and  1833.  It  is  said,  on  Lord  Brougham's  own  authority,  that 
the  inclusion  of  ecclesiastical  cases,  which  was  an  afterthought,  was 
due  to  accident ;  but  it  would  probably  be  more  strictly  accurate  to 
say  that  it  came  of  carelessness  and  the  inability  of  grasping  that 
'  the  march  of  intellect '  would  in  the  coming  time  bestir  itself  about 
such  matters.  Those  years  1832  and  1833  are  memorable  as  the 
date  of  the  rise  of  the  great  revival  in  the  Church  itself,  which  is 
now  perforce  admitted  as  a  fact  by  those  who  dislike  it  most.  So  a 
change,  which  ought  to  have  followed  and  taken  colour  from  the  re- 
vival, perversely  fell  upon  days  when  the  instinct  of  ecclesiastical  wants 
and  the  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  law  were  at  the  lowest  among  our 
lawmakers.  This  meddling  only  affected  the  then  very  rare  pheno- 
mena of  second]  appeals,  below  which  the  old  courts  of  the  Bishop 
and  the  Archbishop  still  existed  in  much  decrepitude.  In  no 
long  time,  however,  these  courts  were  supplemented^by  the  cumbrous 
and  expensive,  though  well-meaning,  proceedings  created  by  the 
Church  Discipline  Act.    That  Act  was  passed  in  1840  at  a  twilight 
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era,  when  public  men  had  just  learned  enough  to  see  dimly  that  the 
state  ecclesiastical  was,  and  was  feeling  itself  to  be,  out  of  joint,  but 
could  not  yet  realise  what  they  wanted  nor  how  to  keep  clear  of  the 
pitfalls  that  lay  in  the  road  which  they  chose  for  themselves. 

The  final  act  of  this  comedy  or  tragedy  of  ambitious  mismanage- 
ment was  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  of  1874,  the  fruit  of 
panic  at  the  manifestation  of  a  wide  outburst  of  miscellaneous 
activity  in  the  Church — ^wise,  healthful,  and  salutary  in  some  things, 
unwise  and  fantastical  in  others,  and  all  lumped  together  under  the 
name  '  Bitualism.'  This  measure,  which  began  so  badly,  resulted  in 
creating  the  judicature  of  partisanship — an  enactment  which,  in  pro- 
fessing to  deal  indulgently  with  ritual  irregularities,  really  left  them 
under  a  harsher  rtffims  than  moral  offences;  whUe  the  spiritual 
democracy,  organised  as  the  Church  Association,  to  whose  existence 
and  powers  of  mischief  the  authors  of  the  Aqt  had  perversely  shut 
their  eyes,  made  themselves  masters  of  its  machinery.  However, 
there  still  existed,  decrepit,  as  I  have  said,  and  much  disfigured,  and 
in  ceremonial  cases  reduced  to  do  the  will  of  the  Public  Worship 
Act,  the  ancient  and  legitimate  jurisdiction  of  the  Church — ^the 
Episcopal  and  Archiepiscopal  Courts.  But  what  had  happened  dur- 
ing the  last  half-century  affecting  the  quality  of  the  men  who 
composed  I  them?  Their  jurisdiction  and  the  profession  which 
furnished  their  judges  and  advocates  materially  subsisted  upon  the 
possession  of  attributes  some  of  which  had  better  never  have  been 
saddled  on  the  back  of  the  Church.  On  the  matrimonial  jurisdic- 
tion I  do  not  speak,  for  it  has  emphatically  its  ecclesiastical,  its 
very  ecclesiastical,  side.  No  excuse,  however,  could  be  found  for 
continuing  to  burden  the  ^  Courts  Christian '  with  their  testamentary 
jurisdiction.  They  were  well  rid  of  this  millstone ;  but  when  Parlia- 
ment had  taken  away  this  attribute,  it  had  abolished  most  of  the 
material  inducements  for  men  who  had  to  work  to  live  any  longer 
to  keep  up  the  profession  of  the  civilian  and  canonist.  Yet  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  were  still  there,  reduced  to  atrophy,  although 
the  suits  requiring  special  knowledge  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  have 
been  more  numerous,  more  difficult,  and  more  fierce  than  at  any 
other  date  since  the  Beformation.  Still  no  formal  sentence  has  been 
passed  upon  the  whole  profession,  while  its  formal  existence  may 
actually  work  as  a  deterrent  from  the  independent  study  of  canon 
law.  Shorn  though  it  be  of  its  privileges,  the  name  still  exists,  the 
shadow  of  its  real  self,  but  capable  of  a  useful  revival,  just  as  the 
Beport  shows,  in  proposing  to  set  up  again  the  diocesan  and  pro- 
vincial tribunals ;  and  the  most  imfortunate  and  incomprehensible 
omission  of  the  Beport  is  that  of  any  reference  to  the  actual  present 
and  possible  future  of  the  profession  of  the  ecclesiastical  law.  A 
scheme  of  courts,  however  ideally  perfect,  would  be  a  fiEulure  if 
presided  over  and  pleaded  in  by  men  ignorant  of  the  law  with  which 
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they  were  professing  to  deal ;  and  yet,  so  far  as  the  Report  goes, 
this  is  how  it  leaves  the  question.  The  oversight  is  more  remarkable 
in  proportion  to  the  knowledge  of  those  who  drew  the  Report ;  for, 
if  there  is  one  man  in  England  who  knows  better  than  another 
the  difference  between  canon  law  and  common  law,  it  is  Canon 
Stubbs.  Still  this  is  a  fault  of  omission,  and  does  not  taint  the 
spirit  of  the  positive  recommendations.  It  is  in  order  to  work  them 
that  I  have  emphatically  to  insist  upon  the  revival  in  deed,  and  not 
merely  in  name,  of  the  canon  law  as  a  living  study,  and  of  the 
canonist  as  a  recognised  and  active  profession.  He  has  survived,  and 
still  exists  in  a  fragmentary  shape  at  our  universities.  Oxford,  since 
Henry  the  Eighth  forbade  the  study  of  canon  law,  only  confers  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law — ^D.C.L.  But  in  practice  graduates 
of  this  degree  have  been  accepted  as  ^  canonists '  in  the  defunct  fra- 
ternity of  Doctors*  Commons.  But  Cambridge  has  kept  up,  though 
under  a  veil,  the  degree  in  canon  law.  It  may  be  merely 
nominally,  but  names  are  sometimes  fructifying  germs  of  realities. 
This  university  confers  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  though  perhaps  few 
people  reflect  what  the  reduplication  of  the  L  means :  it  is  simply 
the  plural  abbreviation  for  Legum  Doctor — Doctor  of  Laws — or,  as 
it  is  expressed  in  some  foreign  universities,  ^  J.U.D.' — ^  Juris  Utriusque 
Doctor,'  or  Doctor  of  Canon  and  Civil  Law.  Is  it  past  anticipation 
that  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  their  unwearied 
search  after  multitudinous  professorships,  might  possibly  be  induced 
to  look  at  home  and  restore  the  much^desired  study  of  ecclesiastical 
law  ?  But  then,  objectors  will  ask,  who  will  study  on  the  principle 
of  measuring  the  value  of  studies  by  what  they  are  likely  to  bring 
back  ?  That  may  be  a  plausible  objection,  but  really  it  does  not 
hold  water.  The  active  professions  available  for  men  of  culture  are 
choked,  and  scholars  with  active  minds  are  hungering  and  thirsting 
for  fresh  openings,  be  they  as  narrow  as  the  eye  of  a  needle.  The 
smallest  ray  of  light  will  guide  a  man  of  energy  and  patience  to  force 
his  way  through  and  create  the  new  profession  in  which,  as  pioneer, 
he  may  be  the  most  prosperous.  Where  does  the  canon  law  stand 
on  the  mappa  mundi  of  human  learning  ?  It  stands  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  dogmatic  theology,  international  law,  local  law, 
and  ritual  regulation — all  of  them  flourishing  studies  of  the  day. 
The  studies  which  I  have  named  indicate  fields  of  investigation 
upon  which  there  are  many  people,  both  clergymen  and  laymen,  who 
have  for  these  late  years  entered  with  exceptional  enthusiasm  and  in- 
dustry. Everyone  who  has  written  systematically  on  the  Councils  of 
the  Church,  on  the  dogmas  of  the  universal  Church,  or  of  the  Churdi 
of  England  as  compared  with  those  of  the  Church  Catholic ;  everyone 
who  has  dealt  with  the  conflict  of  laws,  or  who  has  entered  into  the 
popular  ritual  and  ceremonial  controversy ;  every  squire  or  literary 
man  living  on  his  own  resources,  of  whom  there  are  so  many,  interested 
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in  Church  questions,  and  also  endowed  with  legal  tastes  which  he  can 
only  gratify  at  petty  and  quarter  sessions  and  in  the  grand  jury,  is  in 
virtue  of  his  studies  or  his  pursuits  a  budding  and  incomplete  canonist. 
It  will  not  be  so  difficult  to  concentrate  this  varied  mass  of  material, 
more  abundantly,  perhaps,  diffused  than  at  any  previous  period,  and 
turn  the  man  of  ecclesiastical  learning  into  the  man  learned  in  eccle- 
siastical law.  His  exclusive  work  will  no  longer  be  with  books  and 
theories,  but  with  the  material  interests  of  fellow-men,  who  lean  on 
his  advocacy  or  his  decision ;  for  with  the  responsibility  the  training 
will  come. 

The  temptation  to  embark  on  this  revived  career  will  not  be 
weak,  although  the  anticipated  remuneration  may  be  but  moderate, 
if  it  carries  with  itself  an  assmred  position,  respect  and  fame^  I  seek 
my  recruits  among  the  large  class  of  men  of  so-called  learned  leisure 
who  are  willing,  for  fame,  or  for  more  unselfish  motives,  thus  to 
systematise  their  studies.  Even  as  things  at  present  stand  there  are 
among  the  diocesan  chancellors  gentlemen  whose  tenure  of  that 
office  illustrates  my  position ;  and  in  more  than  one  member  of  the 
Commission  I  see  those  who  have  to  take  a  very  short  step  to 
find  themselves  occupying  a  very  high  level  among  ecclesiastical 
lawyers. 

Then,  as  the  Inns  of  Court  now  provide  that  the  call  to  the  Bar 
shall  not  be  a  bare  formality,  so  no  doubt  will  the  Universities  recast, 
with  a  view  to  the  new  requirements,  their  examinations  in  the  degree 
of  *  LL.D.'  or  ^  D.C.L.'  and  add  appropriate  distinctions.  As  an  eccle- 
siastical profession,  ecclesiastical  law  has  so  close  a  connection  with 
spiritual  concerns,  that  I  see  no  objection  to  allowing  the  man  who 
practises  it  to  be  a  clerk  in  holy  orders. 

The  restoration,  I  repeat  with  all  the  seriousness  of  which  I  am 
capable,  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  as  a  study  and  as  a  profession  lies 
at  the  root  of  any  healthy  pacification ;  as  its  abeyance  is  a  main 
source  of  our  present  disorder.  In  the  case  of  Liddell  v,  Westerton  in 
1857,  when  the  word '  shrines '  came  before  the  Judicial  Committee  in 
reference  to  the  Injunction  commanding  them  to  be  taken  away,  it 
hardly  raised  the  bystanders'  respect  to  see  these  great  and  learned 
jurists  puzzled  by  that  word,  until  Sir  William  Maule,  the  most  acute 
of  men  when  he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about,  helped  the  matter 
by  quoting  a  sentimental  line  from  some  minor  poet  of  the  last 
century.  Then  the  Committee  came  to  ^  triodles,'  and  that  was  a 
mystery  of  iniquity  alike  to  Judges  and  Bar.  It  is  almost  cruel  to 
revive  the  incident,  but  in  this  Liddell  and  Westerton  judgment, 
satisfactoiy  as  it  was  in  its  practical  results,  there  was  one  little  slip, 
as  it  was  originally  given  to  the  world,  which  was  very  judiciously 
corrected  in  the  form  in  which  it  appears  in  the  book — namely,  the 
assertion  by  Her  Majesty's  Judicial  Committee  that  in  the  Prayer 
Book  of  1562  there  was  no  Prayer  of  Consecration  in  the  Communion 
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Service.    So  much  for  my  first  postulate — the  restoration  of  the 
ecclesiastical  law. 

The  next  point  turns  on  different  considerations,  and  on  it  I  must 
fairly  confess  at  the  outset  that^  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  we  may 
be  met  by  a  difficulty  which  it  is  not  wise  to  overlook.  We  may  be 
told  that  complaints  against  the  jurisdiction  generally  arise  from 
some  judgment  having  been  pronounced  which  runs  counter  to  some 
party  persuasions  of  an  influential  section  of  Churchmen*  The 
answer  is  that  there  must  be  some^ng  wrong  about  Courts  which 
are  habitually  so  charged,  and  not  from  one  side  only.  But  it  would 
be  very  unfortunate  if  the  Courts  were  to  be  reformed,  and  then  to 
incur  the  imputation,  however  unfounded,  of  having  been  manipu- 
lated so  as  to  secure  the  triumph  of  a  for^;one  conclusion.  Now 
it  happens  that,  although  several  of  the  earlier  judgments  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  which  provoked  criticism  turned  upon  doctrinal 
matters,  latterly  the  burning  controversies  have  been  concerned  with 
ritual ;  so  it  would  be  desirable  as  far  as  possible  before  we  construct 
the  new  Courts  to  dear  off  the  legacy  of  contention  which  attaches  to 
ceremonialism.  Wh^n  the  Public  Worship  Begulation  Bill  was  in 
Committee  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  made 
a  well-intentioned  proposal  to  neutralise  some  things — notably,  the 
position  of  the  priest  at  the  Lord's  Table.  However,  Lord  Cairns 
proposed  to  include  in  the  neutral  2one  the  use  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  and  naturally  the  suggestion  collapsed.  But  it  stands  on 
record  that  men  of  distinction  have  entertained  the  idea  of  some  such 
limitation  as  a  legal  possibility.  When  I  was  examined  before  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission,  I  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  the  Episcopate  in  private  meeting,  or  the  Convocations,  could 
put  out,  not  of  course  as  claiming  legal  or  parliamentary  value  for 
their  conclusions,'  but  with  all  the  moral  value  of  a  joint  determination 
from  such  a  body,  some  concordat  on  ritual  questions.  The  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  examining  me,  asked  me  whether 
it  would  not  be  enough  if  eveiy  bishop  in  his  own  diocese  were  to  put 
out  bis  own  declaration.  I  ventured  to  say  that  that  would  have  been 
enough  a  few  years  ago,  but  not  now ;  and  the  Archbishop  inquired, 
<  Why  not  ? '  My  answer  was  that  people  were  more  discontented, 
and  that  when  they  were  more  discontented  they  generally  wanted 
more.  To  his  further  criticism  that  the  appearance  of  collectively 
defying  the  law  would  wear  a  bad  appearance,  I  replied  in  effect  that 
I  rather  desired  to  focus  how  much  the  law  actually  allowed*  I 
still  think  such  a  declaration  would  be  a  good  thing ;  but  I  must  say 
that  the  longer  Churchmen  keep  the  peace  together,  and  the  more 
things  morally  indifferent  obtain  practical  permission^  the  less  will 
it  be  needed.  The  position  from  which  I  am  considering  the 
question  is  that  of  a  moderate  High  Churchman  of  rather  old- 
fashioned  opinions,  who  values  ceremonial  worship,  but  who  depie* 
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caies  pressing  it  upon  worshippers  to  whom  more  simple  forms  are 
palatable,  while  at  the  same  time  he  claims  from  them  the  liberty 
which  he  so  heartily  accords  to  their  prefereaces. 

Of  all  the  ceremonial  which  is  helpful  to  the  devotions  of  this 
now  numerous  and  rapidly  increasing  body,  there  is,  I  venture  to  say, 
only  one  feature  whidi  has  not  by  this  time  been  either  formally 
declared  legal  or  tacitly  accepted,  and  I  shall  have  something  to  say 
in  &vour  of  the  constructive  legality  even  of  that  feature.  Into  the 
inner  zone  of  what  is  absurdly  called  ^  Ritualism '  I  do  not  stray. 
Keeping  to  the  more  simple  lines  of  the  traditionary  and  SBsthetic 
worship  in  churches  which  are  now  to  be  counted  by  the  thousand 
rather  than  by  the  hundred,  we  find  no  one  objecting  to  chancels  with 
stately  altars  bearing  the  cross  and  candlesticks,  choral  worship, 
surplioed  choirs,  continuous  services,  firequent  celebrations  with  the 
priest  facing  the  altar  and  leading  his  flock  at  the  most  solenm  rite. 
Some  people  may  like  this  presentment  of  Prayer  Book  worship  and 
some  may  dislike  it ;  but  the  attempt  to  pull  it  down  is  now  beyond 
the  warmest  aspirations  of  those  who  most  object  to  the  system. 
But  there  is  one  thing  more — ^namely,  the  distinctive  dress  of  the 
celebrant,  the  appreciation  of  which  now  extends  far  beyond  the  so- 
called  ritualistic  section.  Yet  the  recognition  of  it  in  parish  churches 
seems  to  be  barred  by  the  very  judgment  in  Clifton  and  Bidsdale 
which  confirms  its  legality  by  enforcing  it  in  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches.  But  the  real  scope  of  that  judgment  was  the  assertion 
that  a  certain  document  issued  by  Archbishop  Parker  and  his  col- 
leagues in  1565,  and  known  as  the  Advertisements,  had  been  efficiently 
approved  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  was  to  be  read  into  the  Ornaments 
Kubric  of  1662. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  this  reasoning,  but  for  my  present 
purpose  I  accept  the  judgment  so  far  in  settiog  myself  to  the  task  of 
ascertaining  what  it  really  is  which  is  said  to  be  read  in.  Obviously, 
if  it  can  be  reduced  to  a  nominal  value,  the  controversy  about  reading 
or  not  reading  in  becomes  one  of  words  and  reaches  a  vanishing 
point.  Let  us,  then,  go  to  the  Advertisements  and  see  what  they 
really  ordain.  In  the  first  place,  and  about  this  there  is  no  cavil, 
they  ordered  the  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches,  which  were  main- 
tained by  their  own  estates,  to  provide  special  Eucharistic  dresses, 
namely  Copes,  which  were  expensive  articles.  Then  in  parish 
churches,  steeped  in  poverty  as  they  were  in  Elizabeth's  days,  only  a 
surplice  was  ordered  to  be  provided  at  the  charges  of  the  parish,  the 
only  available  source  of  income  for  any  church  object  in  an  age 
before  the  invention  of  subscriptions.  But  the  Advertisement  does 
not  say  that  the  parson  is  not  to  wear  his  cope  if  he  can  procure  it 
in  some  other  way.  There  is  nothing  surely  unnatural  in  this  read- 
ing of  the  Advertisements,  and  in  accepting  them  as  simply  reducing 
a  compulsion  which  no  one  now  contends  for  to  a  permission,  the 
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concession  of  which  would  go  so  fiur  to  restore  peace.  But  then  it 
will  be  asked  how  we  can  obtain  a  hearing  for  it  in  face  of  the 
Bidsdale  judgment.  This  is  a  question  which  I  can  best  answer  by 
asking  in  return  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  first  Mackonochie 
judgment  led  every  thinker  to  look  upon  it  as  a  recognition  of  the 
eastward  position,  and  how  the  Purchas  judgment,  professing  the 
deepest  respect  for  the  Mackonochie  decision,  prohibited  that  position ; 
and  how,  in  a  few  more  years,  the  Bidsdale  judgment,  with  an  equal 
respect  for  the  Purchas  judgment,  virtually  set  up  the  eastward 
position  ?  So  much  for  the  ritual  question,  which  cannot  be  over- 
looked in  connection  with  the  grievance  which  the  Commission  sat 
to  redress. 

The  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  judicature  which  the  Commissioners 
propose  in  their  Beport,  both  in  criminal  and  in  doctrinal  and  ritual 
cases,  is,  taken  as  a  whole,  decidedly  satis&ctory,  founded  as  it  is 
upon  the  principle  of  sweeping  away  the  anomalous  Church  Dis- 
cipline and  Public  Worship  Acts,  and  of  restoring  to  the  Bishops' 
and  Archbishops'  Courts  their  ancient  prerc^tives,  with  powers  to 
the  prelates  themselves,  whose  names  they  bear,  of  sitting  with 
sufficient  legal  assistance ;  this  recognition  of  a  personal  jurisdiction 
being  in  the  Archbishops  limited  to  cases  of  doctrine  or  ritual. 

Proceeding  to  details,  entire  approbation  should  be  accorded  to 
the  retention  of  the  Bishop's  power  of  stopping  at  his  discretion 
vexatious  suits.  Then,  again,  the  provision  that  only  the  judgment 
itself,  and  not  the  reasons  leading  up  to  it,  should  be  valid  would  get 
rid  of  many  of  the  difficulties  which  are  now  most  vexatious.  Equal 
praise  must  also  be  assigned  to  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of 
giving  separate  judgments  instead  of  a  single  collective  one,  and  to 
the  provision  that  the  Archiepiscopal  judge  whom  the  Church  recog- 
nises as  its  representative  shall  condescend  to  receive  his  appointment 
from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  constituted  for  that  purpose.  It 
is  also  gratifying  to  note  the  opinion  that  the  two  Archbishops  should 
not  be  bound,  under  pain  of  the  appointment  lapsing  to  the  Crown, 
to  agree  upon  some  man  whom  very  likely  neither  of  the  metropolitans 
would  abstractedly  have  preferred. 

I  may  now  go  on  to  the  one  element  of  the  proposed  system  as  to 
which  my  praise  must  be  tempered  with  a  criticism  which  I  desire 
should  be  taken  as  constructive,  and  consider  the  Court  of  Appeal  with 
which  it  is  proposed  to  replace  the  Judicial  Committee.  It  is  to  be 
a  lay  tribunal,  consisting  in  each  case  of  at  least  five  members  of  a 
larger  body,  but  taken  in  rotation  to  guard  against  favouritism.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  this  Court  when  it  has  to  deal  with  cases  of 
moral  discipline,  and  when  I  explain  that  my  doubts  are  centred  upon 
the  occasions  when  it  has  to  deal  (not,  as  will  be  seen,  in  the  same 
simple  form)  with  alleged  heresy  and  ceremonial  delinquency,  I  only 
confess  to  feeling  difficulties  which  by  their  own  confession  were  not 
unfelt  by  the  Commission  itself. 
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But  before  going  further  I  must,  in  justice  to  the  Commission, 
epitomise  its  temperate  and  able  reasons  for  recommending  a  lay 
Court  of  Appeal — ^reasons  with  which  I  entirely  concur  as  far  as  they 
establish  the  character  of  the  Court  as  one  under  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown,  not  to  create  or  define  dogma,  but  to  ensure  legal  right  be- 
tween man  and  man ;  although  I  cannot  quite  say  that  the  constitu- 
tion actually  does  justice  to  its  own  justification.  No  ecclesiastical 
court,  we  are  told,  can  so  conclude  a  suit  as  to  bar  the  subject's  right 
to  approach  the  throne  with  a  complaint  of  justice  not  done,  and  the 
claim  for  a  full  investigation.  The  full  hearing  of  spiritual  matters 
by  spiritual  judges  has  been  provided  in  the  earlier  stages,  otherwise 
a  purely  lay  hearing  would  not  have  been  recommended  in  the  last 
resort.  The  function  of  such  lay  judges  is  not  in  any  sense  to  deter- 
mine what  is  the  doctrine  or  ritual  of  the  Church,  but  to  decide 
whether  the  impugned  opinions  or  practices  are  in  conflict  with  its 
authoritative  formularies  so  as  to  require  correction.  The  legal  in- 
terpretation of  documents  must  often  be  widely  different  from  the 
definition  of  doctrine ;  so  they  hold  that  the  actual  decree  as  dealing 
with  the  particular  case  only  could  be  binding,  and  no  reasonings  or 
obiter  dicta. 

So  far  as  these  conclusions  are  general  principles  and  not  special 
provisions,  I  can  most  cordially  embrace  them ;  but  I  cannot  agree 
that  they  compel  me  to  close  with  the  list  of  lay  judges  and  its  rota 
of  five.  If  I  had  no  other  reason  for  my  hesitation,  it  would  be  the 
manifest  difficulty  which  men  untrained  in  theology  or  canon  law 
must,  with  the  best  iDtention,  find,  however  well  prompted  by  com- 
petent assessors,  in  treading  the  narrow  and  slippery  path  which  lies 
between  the  interpretation  of  documents  which  embody  doctrine  and 
the  definition  of  doctrine. 

The  most  ingenious  defence  of  the  lay  constitution  of  this  Court 
was  offered  in  a  speech  delivered  at  the  Bath  and  Wells  Diocesan 
Conference  by  a  very  competent  cleric — just  one  of  my  iDchoate 
ecclesiastical  lawyers — Prebendary  Ainslie,  who  was  himself  one  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  who  may  be  assumed  to  reflect  the  conclusions  of 
his  colleagues.  The  argument  was  the  more  deserving  of  attention 
from  the  known  quality  of  his  churchmanship,  when  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  defence  of  the  scheme  against  that  which  may  be  termed 
a  charge  of  subordinating  G-od  to  Caesar.  These  few  short  words  sum 
up  the  complaint ;  but  the  controversy  cannot  be  po  briefly  dismissed 
by  those  who  believe,  as  I  most  heartily  do,  in  the  benefits  of  religious 
establishment,  involving,  as  that  does,  give  and  take. 

Mr.  Ainslie  started  from  the  position  that  our  monarchy  was  an 
Imperial  State,  with  a  reflected  parallelism  to  the  Holy  Boman 
Empire,  to  which  England  never  would  own  an  inferiority.  So  the 
idea  of  imperialism  vesting  in  the  Crown  led  up,  as  he  contended,  to 
the  idea  that  the  sovereign  was  emphatically  over  all  persons  and  in 
Vol.  XV.— No.  84.  Y 
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majority  to  special  training  in  a  double  aspect  as  to  ecclesiastical 
questions.  If  the  theological  element  seem  too  strong,  I  would  be 
content  with  two  theologians  and  give  the  casting  vote  to  the  presi- 
dent, who  would  always  be  a  judge;  but  I  should  press  for  equal 
numbers  of  judges  and  doctors — doctors,  of  course,  who  were  really 
learned  in  ecclesiastical  law.  Such  a  court  so  constituted  would  be  a 
modification  and  not  a  contradiction  of  the  one  suggested  in  the 
Commissioners'  Beport.  It  would  be  a  more  full,  complete,  and  satis- 
factory carrying  out  of  their  own  intentions  than  their  own  embodi- 
ment of  them. 

It  will  not  be  in  the  present  Parliament,  I  fear,  that  any  legisla- 
tion can  follow.  It  is  now  the  breathing  time  to  canvass  the  details 
of  the  Report.  But  I  should  do  so  with  great  moderation,  and 
swallow  a  great  deal  to  get  the  ecclesiastical  judicature  reformed  in 
the  direction  which  the  Commission  points  out.  Its  Seport  has  been 
received  in  a  very  satisfactory  way  by  the  decided  majority  of  both 
parties  in  the  Church  in  their  various  periodicals,  as  well  as  by  the 
great  mass  of  moderate  public  opinion  ;  while  such  blatant  hostility 
as  the  shriek  of  the  Liberation  Society  over  the  provision  that  the 
members  in  the  various  courts  must  profess  adhesion  to  the  Church 
in  whose  causes  they  are  judging  is  a  strong  testimonial  to  the  equity 
of  the  scheme  in  the  eyes  of  peaceable  and  sensible  bystanders. 
Perhaps  the  truest  expression  would  be  that  the  Blue  Books  as  a 
whole,  reports,  historical  appendices,  and  evidence,  all  taken  together 
make  up  a  decided  literary  success,  which  is  the  utmost  that  could 
in  the  present  aspect  of  politics  be  expected  for  the  publication.  It 
has  also  produced  another  most  valuable  efiTect  in  clearing  the  stormy 
air  and  smoothing  angry  brows.  Ever  since  the  revival  of  energy 
and  devotion  in  our  Church,  numbers  of  our  most  devoted  Churchmen 
have  with  more  or  less  justice  felt  that  they  have  not  met  with  the 
sympathy  which  their  self-sacrifice  merited.  No  doubt  the  authorities 
of  whom  they  may  complain  are  the  first  to  disclaim  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  complaint.  But  the  condition  of  dignitary  has  up  till 
now,  though  of  course  in  an  ever-diminishing  ratio,  been  a  survival 
of  the  pre-1833  days.  The  older  generation  has  now  practically 
passed  away,  and  the  revival  itself  is  now  to  a  great  degree  in  its 
second  generation.  The  Church,  as  a  whole,  has  become  the  Church 
of  the  revival  among  Low  as  well  as  among  High  Churchmen;  but 
something  tangible  was  needed  to  prove  this  fact,  and  the  missing 
evidence  stands  out  clear  in  the  present  Beport.  This  is  why  I 
venture  to  call  it  an  olive  branch,  and  I  very  confidently  leave  it  to 
work  its  gradual  but  sure  work  of  conciliation  in  the  ever-spreading, 
ever-deepening  Anglican  Communion. 

A.  J.  B.  Berfstord-Hope. 
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THE  GERM-THEORY  of  ZYMOTIC  DISEASES. 

C0>'SIDEB£D   FHOM   THE   NaTUBAL   HiSTORY   POINT   OF   VIEW. 


In  a  former  article  (November  188 1)  I  set  forth  the  *  germ-theory '  of 
Zymotic  diseases,  as  recently  built  up  by  micro-pathological  study, 
on  the  basis  of  the  admirable  researches  of  Pasteur  on  fermentation 
and  putre&ction.  I  now  propose  to  show  that  the  evidence  in  its 
favour  afforded  by  the  natural  history  of  those  diseases  is  scarcely 
less  cogent.  And  I  shall  further  inquire  what  Ught  is  thrown  on  a 
question  hitherto  regarded  as  insoluble — ^tbat  of  the  origination  of 
the  specific  types  of  those  diseases — by  the  application  of  that  method 
of  inquiry  which,  in  Mr.  Darwin's  hands,  has  revolutionised  the  views 
of  Naturalists  in  regard  to  the  *  origin  of  species.' 

The  id^a  that  such  diseases  as  Small-pox,  which  spread  by  human 
communication,  and  of  which  the  virus  multiplies  itself  in  the  human 
body,  are  generated  by  a  contagium  vivum  of  some  kind,  is  by  no 
means  a  new  one ;  having  been  suggested  by  the  resemblance  of  the^ 
definite  course  followed  by  these  diseases  to  the  development,  matu- 
ration, and  decline  of  living  organisms,  and  by  the  analogy  between  the 
regeneration  of  the  contagium  within  the  body  in  greatly  increased 
amount,  and  the  production  of  seeds  or  eggs.  These  general  relations 
were  brought  out  with  great  force  more  than  forty  years  ago,  by  one  of 
our  most  philosophic  physicians,  the  late  Sir  Henry  Holland,  in  a 
thoughtful  chapter  of  his  'Medical  Notes  and  Reflections;'  but  it  i& 
only  now  that  their  true  meaning  is  becoming  apparent  in  the  clear 
light  of  the  doctrine  of  disease-germs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea 
of  a  process  analogous  to  '  fermentation  '  in  the  blood,  produced  by 
the  chemica]  action  of  some  materies  morbi  introduced  into  it  by  the 
breath,  seemed  most  applicable  to  the  case  of  those  '  specific '  fevers 
which  originate  in  malarious  or  miasmatic  emanations ;  and  this  was 
the  doctrine  embodied  in  the  term  *  zymotic,'  which,  first  introduced 
by  the  late  Dr.  W.  Farr,  has  since  come  into  general  acceptance. 

Now  that  we  can  certainly  trace  every  form  of  fermentation  and 
putrefaction  to  the  development  of  'saprophytes,'  or  minute  plants 
vegetating  on  decomposable  organic  matter,  all  the  facts  which  sup- 
ported the  doctrine  of  '  zymosis '  go  to  strengthen  the  doctrine  of 
'  organic  germs,'  and  vice  versa ;  so  that  here,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
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ideas  which  formed  the  bases  of  rival  systems  are  themselves  fomid 
to  be  but  different  forms  of  expression  of  one  and  the  same  funda- 
mental truth. 

The  importance  of  these  *  saprophytes,'  aUke  in  the  economy  of 
Nature  and  in  service  to  Man,  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  As 
Dr.  William  Soberts  well  expressed  it,* — 

Without  saprophytes  there  could  be  no  putrefaction ;  and  without  putrefaction 
the  waste  materials  thrown  off  by  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  could  not 
be  consumed.  Instead  of  being  broken  up,  as  they  now  are,  and  resto.red  to  the 
earth  and  air  in  a  fit  state  to  nourish  new  generations  of  plants,  they  would  remain 
as  an  intolerable  incubus  on  the  inorganic  world.  Plants  would  languish  for  want 
of  nutriment,  and  animals  would  be  hampered  by  their  own  excreta  and  by  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  mates  and  predecessors— in  short,  the  circle  of  life  would  be 
wanting  in  an  essential  link. 

Again,  he  points  out, — 

A  large  proportion  of  our  food  is  prepared  by  the  agency  of  saprophytes.  We 
are  indebted  to  certain  bacteria  for  our  butter,  cheese,  and  vinegar.  Our  daily 
bread  is  made  with  yeast.  To  the  yeast  plant  we  owe  all  our  wines,  beer,  and 
.spirituous  liquors.  As  the  generator  of  alcohol,  this  tiny  cell  plays  a  larger  part 
in  the  life  of  civilised  man  than  any  other  tree  or  plant. 

Thus,  while  among  the  most  minute  in  size,  and  the  simplest  in 
ibrm,  of  all  living  beings,  these  saprophytes  derive  from  their  pecu- 
>liar  endowments  an  unequalled  potency  for  good.  Unfortunately  for 
us,  however,  they  have  a  terrible  potency  for  evil  also ;  and  it  is  the 
^Doble  aim  of  Science  to  be  able,  by  the  thorough  study  of  the  condi- 
tions imder  which  that  potency  is  acquired  and  exerted,  to  keep  it 
under  efficient  control.  That  study  is  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy ; 
but  the  progress  it  has  already  made  affords  ground  for  the  confident 
•expectation  that  the  Science  of  Preventive  Medicine  will  ere  long 
furnish  us  with  the  means  (should  we  be  wise  and  firm  enough  to  use 
them)  of  exterminating  all  the  grievous  *  pests '  to  which  flesh  is  heir. 

I  commence  my  survey  with  a  class  of  diseases  of  which  we  have 
fortunately  little  experience  in  this  country,  but  which  over  large 
areas  of  the  land-surface  of  the  globe  are  more  wide-spread^ and 
destructive  than  any  others — ^those,  namely,  which  are  traceable  to 
emanations  from  the  soil  designated  as  malarwtia.  There  are  many 
localities,  especially  between  the  tropics,  in  which  malarious  fevers 
are  not  only  the  principal  forms  of  disease,  but  where  they  give  rise 
to  two-thirds  of  the  total  mortality.  In  fact,  as  Dr.  Paxkes  concisely 
put  it,  when  a  warm  climate  is  called  '  unhealthy,'  it  is  simply  meant 
that  it  is '  malarious.'  There  are  even  some  into  which,  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  it  is  almost  certain  death  for  an  unacclimatised  person 
to  remain  for  only  a  few  hours ;  many  more  in  which  a  longer  stay 
is  almost  certain  to  induce  a  more  or  less  severe  form  of  periodio 
fever ;  and  large  tracts  whose  inhabitants  are  the  subject  of  that  slow 

>  Address  iu  Medicine  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Meditial  AsBociation 
at  Ifanchester,  1877. 
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general  blight  of  the  constitutional  powers,  chiefly  manifested  in  the 
diminution  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  with  increase  of  the 
colourless,  which  is  recognised  as  the  '  malarial  cachexia.'  Of  the 
fearful  potency  of  the  malarious  poison  in  its  worst  forms  we  have  had 
conspicuous  examples  in  the  Walcheren  Expedition  of  1809,  in  which 
10,000  men  were  struck  down  by  it ;  more  recently,  in  the  terrible 
visitation  by  which  Mauritius  was  ravaged  a  few  years  ago;  and 
(on  a  smaller  scale)  in  the  two  ill-fated  Niger  Expeditions,  the  first 
conducted  by  Macgregor  Laird  in  1832,  and  the  second  fitted  out  by 
the  British  Crovernment  in  1851.  But  those  only  who  are  specially 
conversant  with  India  are  aware  that,  in  its  less  malignant  form,  the 
malarious  poison  is  every  year  causing  a  far  greater  destruction  of 
life  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  vast  peninsula  than  it  has  done  in 
the  worst  of  the  occasional  outbreaks  of  cholera,  small-pox,  &c. ;  the 
average  annual  mortality  from  malarial  fevers  being  twice  as  great 
as  from  all  other  forms  of  zymotic  disease  put  together. 

The  less  violent  but  often  more  persistent  forms  of  malarious 
disease  are  familiar  to  us  through  the  evil  reputation  of  the  Roman 
Campagna,  the  poisonous  atmosphere  of  which  affects  its  inhabitants 
with  periodic  fevers,  and  often  permanently  debilitates  them  by 
disordering  the  blood-making  process. 

It  is  in  the  milder '  intermittent '  fevers  that  we  recognise  the  most 
characteristic  action  of  malaria ;  their  regular  periodicity  being  an 
indication  of  alternating  conditions  of  dormancy  and  activity  in  the 
operation  of  the  poison,  which  strongly  suggest  successional  phases  in 
the  history  of  a  living  organism.  The  nmlariai  fever  of  tropical 
regions  is  genially  of  the  '  remittent '  type ;  there  being  a  periodical 
abatement  of  the  symptoms,  without  any  distinct  intermission  of 
them.  And  while  an  intermittent  fever  has  no  definite  termination 
— so  that  the  person  who  has  been  once  the  subject  of  it  seldom  gets 
entirely  rid  of  the  tendency  to  its  recurrence — remittent  fevers 
usually  run  a  definite  course,  terminating  after  a  few  weeks  in  either 
death  or  recovery.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  poison 
is  of  essentially  the  same  character  in  both  cases ;  and  it  is  a  fact  of 
no  small  significance,  that  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  (save 
the  worst  forms  of  the  latter)  are  alike  controlled  by  the  judicious 
administration  of  quinine. 

Now  the  prevalent  idea  is,  that  malaria  is  essentially  a  product 
of  marshes ;  and  it  is  popularly  believed  to  be  generated  by  the 
action  of  heat  on  decomposing  vegetable  matter  in  the  presence  of 
air  and  moisture.  This  idea,  however,  is  by  no  means  consistent 
with  facts ;  for  (as  we  are  assured  by  one  of  our  best  authorities. 
Dr.  Maclean,'  of  Netley  Hospital),  ^  idthough  malaria  indisputably 
infests  low,  moist,  and  warm  localities,  yet  marshes  are  not  as  a  rule 
dangerous  when  abundantly  coveted  with  water;  it  is  when  the 
wiater's  level  is  lowered,  and  the  saturated  soil  is  exposed  to  the 

'  Article  *  Malaria,'  in  Dr.  Qaain*a  JHcHonary  of  Medxeine, 
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drying  influence  of  a  high  temperature  and  the  direct  rays  of  the 
Bun,  that  the  poison  is  evolved  in  abundance.' 

When  the  British  army  under  Wellington,  during  the  Peninsular 
War,  was  operating  in  Estremadura,  it  was  assailed  by  a  remittent 
fever  of  such  destructive  malignity,  that  the  enemy  and  all  Europe 
believed  the  force  to  be  annihilated ;  yet  the  country  was  so  arid  and 
dry  for  want  of  rain,  that  the  rivers  and  small  streams  were  reduced 
to  mere  lines  of  widely  detached  pools.  The  same  army  was  scourged 
by  a  fever  of  like  malignity  in  the  bare  open  country  by  which  Ciudad 
Bodrigo  is  approached  from  the  side  of  Portugal,  at  a  time  when 
the  vegetation  was  so  burned  up  that  the  whole  country  resembled  a 
brick-ground.  Both  these  districts  are  flooded  with  rain  water  during 
the  rainy  season,  and  are  then  healthy ;  only  becoming  malarious 
when  the  drying  process  begins  under  the  action  of  a  powerful  sun. 

So,  again,  it  is  not  during  the  rainy  months  of  winter  and  spring 
that  the  Eoman  farmer  dreads  the  low-lying  parts  of  the  Cam- 
pagna,  which  are  then  occupied  by  vast  herds  of  sheep,  cattle,  and 
horses,  while  the  arable  lands  are  cultivated  by  large  gangs  of  labour- 
ers. But  with  the  approach  of  summer,  the  sheep  and  oxen  are 
driven  away  to  the  Apennines ;  all  the  labourers  that  can  be  spared 
go  off  to  the  hills  ;  and  when  recalled  at  harvest  time,  they  reap  all 
day  under  a  seorching  sun,  and  sleep  at  night  on  the  ground  shrouded 
with  heavy  pestilent  vapour,  which  prostrates  even  the  hardiest  of 
them,  filling  the  hospitals  of  Eome  in  autumn  with  fever-stricken 
patients.  This  malarious  condition  has  been  persistent  from  very 
ancient  times ;  and  as  it  prevails  over  large  tracts  on  which  no  stag* 
nant  water  lies,  it  is  obvious  that  the  popular  notion  of  its  origin  is 
incorrect.  Professor  L^on  Colin  (of  the  Val-de-Grace  Military  Medi- 
cal School),  who  some  time  ago  carefidly  investigated  the  condition 
of  the  Campagna,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  ^  telluric  poison '  is 
generated  in  it  by  the  energy  of  the  soil,  when  that  energy  is  not 
utilised  by  its  natural  consumers — cultivated  plants;  and  if  we 
substitute  for  Dr.  Colin's  < unknown  quantity'  the  definite  term 
«  saprophytic  vegetation,'  we  shall  find  that  all  the  facts  of  the  case 
are  brought  into  harmony. 

In  the  first  place,  the  microscopic  researches  of  Professor  Tommasi 
Crudeli  of  fiome,  and  Klebs  of  Prague,  based  on  Pasteur's  doctrine  of 
disease-germs,  have  shown  that  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Agro  Komano,  its  surface-soil,  and  its  stagnant  waters,  contain 
micro-organisms  of  the  BadlLua  type,  which  they  have  ^  cultivated ' 
in  various  kinds  of  soil,  and  then  introduced  by  inoculation  into  the 
blood  of  healthy  dogs.  All  the  animals  thus  experimented  on  became 
the  subjects  of  malarial  fever,  which  ran  its  regular  course,  producing 
the  same  enlargement  of  the  spleen  as  is  seen  in  the  human  subject 
naturally  affected  by  the  disease ;  and  the  spleens  of  these  animals 
were  found  to  contain  a  great  quantity  of  the  badUL  Not  only 
Professor  Crudeli,  but  two  other  physicians  in  Rome,  have  detected 
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this  BaciUua  maiaaricB  in  the  blood  of  human  patients  during  the 
period  of  the  invasion  of  the  disease ;  the  rod-shaped  cells  disappear- 
ing, and  being  replaced  by  micro-spores,  as  the  fever  reaches  its  acme. 
It  would  be  premature  to  assert  that  the  case  is  fully  made  out ; 
since  it  can  only  be  by  researches  carried  on  in  other  malarious  dis- 
tricts, that  it  can  be  determined  whether  the  presence  of  BaciUxia 
malaruB  is  the  essential  factor  in  the  production  of  malarial  diseases. 
But  when  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  considered,  there  is 
found  to  be  a  convergence  of  independent  probabilities  which  gives 
great  cogency  to  this  conclusion; 

The  propagation  of  the  BacUlua  malarice  in  a  productive  v^;e- 
table  soil  whose  energies  are  not  turned  to  good  account,  will,  of 
course,  saturate  that  soil  with  its  germs;  and  the  surface-waters  which 
percolate  through  it,  becoming  charged  with  these,  will  convey  them 
into  the  bodies  of  those  who  drink  them.  It  is  now  coming  to  be 
generally  recognised  that  the  use  of  such  waters  is  fraught  with 
danger,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  attacks  of  fever  and  dysen- 
tery which  occur  in  malarious  countries  is  traceable  to  it.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  poisoned  soils  have  been  desiccated  by  solar  heat, 
the  dried  micro-spores  will  be  raised  as  ^  floating  matter  in  the  air, 
and  may  be  wafted  by  atmospheric  currents  to  considerable  distances, 
sometimes  rising  (where  circumstances  favour  such  ascent)  to  con- 
siderable elevations ;  and  these  sporules,  received  into  the  human  body 
by  the  lungs,  will  exert  the  same  morbific  agency  as  when  they  are 
taken  into  the  alimentary  canal.  All  sanitarians  know  that  while 
malaria  will  drift  along  plains  under  the  influence  of  winds  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  propel  but  not  to  dispel  it,  the  interposition  of  a 
belt  of  forest,  or  even  a  screen  of  trees,  affords  a  considerable  protec- 
tive power ;  and  this  is  just  what  might  be  expected  in  regard  to  the 
movement  of  a  ^  bcunUua  cloud.*  It  has  been  lately  affirmed  that  the 
Etuxdyptua  globulus^  or  Blue  Gum  tree  of  Australia,  has  a  special 
power  of  antagonising  the  spread  of  malaria ;  and  on  this  account  it 
is  being  very  extensively  planted  in  the  malarious  parts  of  Italy  and 
Algeria,  already  (it  is  stated)  with  good  result  in  rendering  large 
areas  healthy  which  were  previously  uninhabitable.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  its  efficacy  depends  upon  anything  else 
than  its  peculiarly  rapid  growth,  whereby  the  energies  of  the  soil 
are  turned  to  account,  and  at  the  same  time  a  mechanical  obstacle 
is  raised  to  the  diffusion  of  the  malaria. 

Again,  it  is  well  known  that  where,  as  in  many  parts  of  our  own 
islands,  districts  previously  malarious  have  been  rendered  healthy  by 
cultivation,  the  discontinuance  of  culture  restores  their  old  unhealth- 
fulness.  This  happened  on  a  large  scale  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary ; 
large  tracts  of  country,  owing  to  the  political  disquiet,  falling  out 
of  cereal  cultivation;  and  its  abandonment  being  followed  by  an 
epidemic  prevalence  of  malarial  fevers,  which  added  greatly  to  the 
mortality.    BacUkba  germs,  like  the  seeds  of  higher  plants,  remain 
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dormant  in  the  soil  so  long  as  a  superior  vegetation  has  hold  of  it; 
but  are  ready  to  crop  up,  like  rank  weeds,  so  soon  as  it  is  left  to  itself. 

And  this  affords  the  raiioTude  of  another  class  of  occurrences 
which  have  from  time  to  time  excited  considerable  surprise ;  namely, 
the  revival  of  malarious  disease,  not  only  in  hot  but  also  in  temperate 
climates,  where  an  old  soil  has  been  extensively  disturbed.  Of  this 
examples  were  afforded  by  the  prevalence  of  intermittent  fever  in 
Paris  during  the  construction  of  the  Canal  St.  Martin,  as  well  as  sub* 
sequently  during  the  excavations  made  for  the  fortifications  erected 
by  Louis  Philippe;  and  by  similar  outbreaks  in  various  parts  of 
France  during  the  construction  of  the  great  railway-trunks.  So, 
when  the  island  of  Hong  Kong  came  into  our  possession,  and  excava- 
tions were  being  carried  on  for  the  foundations  of  the  town  of  Vic- 
toria, a  fatal  form  of  remittent  fever  appeared,  which  caused  a  great 
mortality  among  both  the  civil  and  the  military  population.  In 
these  cases,  it  may  be  presumed,  old  deep-buried  malarial  germs  had 
remained  dormant  until  again  brought  to  the  surface;  and  then 
finding  their  way,  either  by  the  water  drunk  or  the  air  inhaled,  into 
human  bodies,  exerted  upon  them  their  balefiil  influence. 

Thus,  then,  while  the  characteristic  forms  taken  by  malarious 
diseases  indicate  to  the  sagacious  physician  the  dependence  of  these 
diseases  upon  the  development  of  organic  germs  within  the  bodies  of 
those  who  have  imbibed  or  inhaled  them,  the  natural  history  study 
of  the  conditions  of  their  propagation  and  diffusion  affords  very  strik* 
ing  corroborative  evidence  to  the  same  effect. 

But,  it  may  be  properly  asked,  if  malarial  fevers  are  caused  by 
the  introduction  of  saprophytic  germs  into  the  human  body  and 
their  development  within  it,  why  are  not  these  fevers  communicable 
by  the  passage  of  diseas&-germs  from  one  individual  to  another  ?  No 
one  thinks  of  an  ague  being  ^  caught '  like  measles  or  scarlatina ;  and 
even  the  most  ^  pernicious '  fi>rms  of  reniittent  fever  are  believed,  by 
those  who  have  had  large  opportunities  for  observation,  to  be  abso- 
lutely non-infectious.  The  reason  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  this,  that 
the  hx/ffie  of  the  saprophyte  which  gives  rise  to  malarious  disease  is 
the  earth,  in  which  it  breeds  and  multiplies ;  whilst  ia  the  human  body 
it  is  a  "paraaitej  which  does  not  ordinarily  find  in  it  the  conditions  of 
its  full  development,  and  produces  no  crop,  though  it  may  keep  up 
a  feeble  vegetative  action  for  an  unlimited  time.  Moreover,  whilst 
the  poisons  of  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina^  &c.,  have  (so  far  as  we 
know)  no  other  home  than  the  human  body,  and  there  noature  full 
crops  of  infective  disease-germs  vribiich  are  given  off  through  the  skin, 
an  ague  patient  has  no  such  vent,  so  that  his  system  has  no  means  of 
ridding  itself  of  its  parasitic  intruders.  And  though  such  ripening 
would  seem  more  likely  to  take  place  in  the  case  of  remittent  fevers, 
yet  it  niay  well  be  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  there  is  some- 
thing wanting  either  to  compl^^  the  maturation  of  the  germs,  or  to 
effect  their  elimination  from  the  body  in  an  infective  form.    This 
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^  something '  appears,  however,  to  be  supplied  by  overcrowding  of  the 
patients  thus  afifected;  for  I  hold  it  to  be  a  well-established  fact 
that  fevers  of  malarious  origin  may  change  their  type  under  such 
circumstances,  and  thus  become  personally  communicable.'  And  this 
does  not  seem  difficult  to  explain.  For  overcrowding  means  deficient 
air-supply,  and  deficient  air-supply  means  deficient  oxygenation  of 
the  blood,  producing  an  accumulation  in  the  circulating  current  of 
those  <  waste '  products,  which  are  normally  eliminated  as  £ELst  as  they 
are  poured  into  it.  And  I  shall  presently  show  what  an  important 
factor  this  accumulation  is,  in  furnishing  the  poJbuLwm  for  the 
development  of  cholera-germs. 

There  is  no  zymotic  disease  as  to  the  causation  and  spread  of 
which  there  has  been  a  greater  antagonism  of  opinion  than  in  respect 
to  Asiatic  Cholera ;  and  there  is  none  whose  natural  history  study  is 
more  instructive, — facts  which  at  first  sight  appeared  directly  antago- 
nistic, and  opposing  doctrines  based  upon  thc$m,  being  all  brought 
into  harmony  when  looked  at  from  this  point  of  view.  The  first 
invasion  of  Europe  by  this  disease,  which  had  been  endemic  in 
India  from  a  very  remote  period,  occurred  within  my  own  time ;  and 
I  well  remember  the  excited  discussions  which  took  place  in  medical 
societies  and  in  the  public  prints,  as  to  the  question  of  its  conta- 
giousness. The  prevalent  opinion  among  Indian  practitioners  had 
been,  that  it  was  a  form  of  malarious  disease  infesting  particular  locali- 
ties ;  that  it  was  liable  to  spread  beyond  these  under  certain  unknown 
conditions  of  temperature,  moisture^  &e. ;  but  that  it  did  not  diffuse 
itself  by  contact  or  personal  emanation  from  one  individual  to  another. 
Still,  the  manner  in  which  the  first  epidemic  of  cholera  made  its  way 
from  India  to  Europe  in  1830,  and  thence  to  America,  always  in  the 
lines  of  human  intercourse,  would  have  seemed  conclusive  as  to  its 
communicability  by  one  human  being  to  another,  if  it  had  not  been 
that  against  this  doctrine  could  be  adduced  a  large  body  of  experience, 
which  seemed  to  show  that  the  closest  relations  might  exist  between  the 
sick  and  the  healthy,  without  any  special  risk  to  the  latter.  And  the 
hypothesis  that  then  seemed  least  free  from  difficulty,  was  that  moving 
bodies  of  men  might  carry  with  them  a  eholera-atmosphere,  which 
had  the  power  of  augmenting  itself  by  a  process  akin  to  fermenta- 
tion, wherever  it  encountered  the  material  on  which  it  could  thus 
act :  for  in  every  locality  ravaged  by  the  epidemic,  it  was  amongst 
the  dwellers  in  filth  and  squalor  that  it  first  showed  itself  and  was 
chiefly  fatal ;  and  it  seemed  obvious  that  its  searching-out  of  the 
*  piague-«pots '  of  our  great  cities  was  more  certainly  attributable  to 

*  The  evidence  to  this  effect,  that  was  famished  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
fay  Sir  John  Pringle's  experience  in  regard  to  the  conyersion  of  the  mild  autumnal 
remittent  of  the  Netherlands  into  malignant  typhus,  was  fully  confirmed  by  the 
investigations  of  Dr.  McWilliam  in  regard  to  the  case  of  the  Eclair  \  on  board  of 
which  vessel  the  severe  bilious  remittent  of  the  African  coast  changed  into  an 
inleotiYe  oontinued  fdver,  that  spread  from  ltd  sfek-  among  the  inhabitants  of  Boa 
on  w&lch  island  they  wei:«  landed. 
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tiieir  insanitary  condition,  than  to  anj  such  propagation  of  a  contagium 
from  individual  to  individual,  as  can  be  always  traced  (if  our  inquiries 
be  pushed  far  enough)  in  the  case  of  small-pox  or  scarlatina.  Hence 
this  epidemic  left  upon  the  profession  and  the  public  (as  I  can  per- 
sonally testify)  the  conviction  that,  whatever  might  be  the  share  of 
contagion  in  the  propagation  of  the  disease,  no  conditions  were  so 
efficacious  in  determining  its  prevalence  in  particular  localities,  as 
bad  or  deficient  sewerage,  overcrowding,  and  accumulations  of  filth. 

This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  able  sanitary  authorities  who  con- 
stituted our  Board  of  Health,  when  the  second  epidemic  of  1847-8 
made  its  appearance  in  this  country.  And  the  experience  of  that 
epidemic,  while  it  furnished  many  cases  that  strengthened  the  belief 
of  the  occasional  and  exceptional  propagation  of  the  disease  from  the 
sick  to  the  healthy,  was  most  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  influence  of 
local  unsanitary  conditions  as  determining  its  prevalence  and  fi&tality. 
Notwithstanding  the  urgent  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
the  old  ^  plague-spots '  of  many  of  our  great  towns  had  been  little 
ameliorated,  while  in  many  cases  the  increase  of  population  had 
increased  overcrowding  with  all  its  attendant  mischiefs.  And  the 
terrible  fatality  of  the  disease  in  many  of  these  localities  only  too 
completely  justified  the  warnings  which  had  been  neglected,  and 
seemed  to  furnish  a  sufficient  account  of  its  epidemic  spread. 

But  even  at  that  period,  the  discoveries  which  had  been  made  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  yeast,  and  the  dependence  of  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation on  microphytal  growth,  had  suggested  to  Dr.  William 
Budd  and  to  Dr.  Brittain,  both  of  them  physicians  in  Bristol,  the 
idea  that  the  cholera-poison  might  have  the  like  character ;  and  the 
former  was  led  by  his  previous  experiences  of  the  spread  of  typhoid 
fever,  to  suspect  that  the  cholera-germs  contained  in  the  matter 
voided  from  the  bowels  of  the  patients  might  be  spread  by  diffusion 
through  the  sources  of  the  water-supply.  They  failed,  however,  to 
discover  by  microscopic  examination  anything  that  could  be  fixed  on 
as  a  contagium  vitmm ;  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the  badUi,  which 
are  now  recognised  as  the  most  potent  of  such  evil  agencies,  not 
being  then  known  to  microscopists.  And  while  there  were  local 
peculiarities  in  the  distribution  of  this  epidemic,  alike  in  the  Metro- 
polis and  elsewhere,  which  suggested  an  impure  water-supply  as  the 
determining  condition,  our  sanitary  authorities  seem  to  have  regarded 
such  supply  rather  as  rendering  the  bodies  of  the  recipients  of  it 
specially  liable  to  be  invaded  by  the  cholera  poison,  than  as  itself  the 
vehicle  of  that  poison  ;  placing  water  tainted  with  putrescent  matter 
in  the  same  category  with  foul  air  or  unwholesome  food. 

The  attention  then  drawn  to  this  subject  finally  led,  as  will  be 
recollected,  to  a  great  Metropolitan  improvement,  alike  in  the  sewer- 
age and  in  the  water-supply ;  an  effective  drainage  being  provided 
even  for  the  lowest  levels,  and  the  water-companies  being  required 
to  draw  their  supplies  from  a  part  of  the  Thames  above  that  which 
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receives  the  sewage  of  London.  These  measures  were  in  progress 
when  the  next  visitation  of  cholera  took  place — that  of  1S54.  This 
epidemic,  although  extremely  severe  in  particular  spots,  did  not  pro- 
duce by  any  means  so  widespread  a  mortality  as  either  of  the  two 
preceding ;  and  while  there  was  generally  no  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  some  of  its  worst  outbreaks  (as  that  at  Luton)  by  the  general 
unsanitary  conditions  of  the  localities,  there  were  several  cases  which 
pointed  more  or  less  distinctly  to  water-contamination  as  the  de- 
termining condition  of  the  mischief;  the  one  which  attracted  the 
most  attention  being  known  as  that  of  the  Broad  Street  (Golden 
Square)  pump,  investigated  by  Dr.  Snow. 

Although  the  results  of  Dr.  Snow's  inquiries  are  now  continually 
cited  as  having  there  proved  the  origin  of  more  than  two  hundred 
Cholera  cases  in  the  transmission  of  the  cholera-poison  furnished  by 
the  intestinal  canal  of  the  child  first  attacked,  into  the  bodies  of  those 
who  had  drunk  of  the  poisoned  pump-water,  this  was  not  the  view 
taken  of  it  by  the  principal  sanitary  authorities  of  the  time ;  for, 
finding  the  water  to  be  considerably  charged  with  organic  impurity, 
they  interpreted  the  facts  as  simply  confirming  their  previous  con- 
clusion, that  if  there  be  some  epidemic  agent '  operating  in  the  air, 
which  converts  putrefiable  impurities  into  a  specific  poison,  the  water 
of  the  locality,  in  proportion  as  it  contains  such  impurities,  would 
probably  be  liable  to  similar  poisonous  conversion.' 

A  case  occurred  in  Bristol,  however,  about  the  same  date,  which 
scarcely  admitted  of  this  explanation.  An  outbreak  of  cholera  there 
took  place,  not  in  the  old  plague-spot«  which  it  had  twice  previously 
infested,  but  in  a  locality  which  seemed  as  little  likely  as  any,  save 
the  higher  parts  of  the  town,  to  be  attacked  by  the  disease.  It  ran, 
so  to  speak,  along  one  side  of  College  Street  into  College  Green, 
where  it  limited  itself  to  the  houses  of  one  side,  finishing  off  at  the 
Grammar  School,  the  head  master  of  which  died  of  it.  Struck  by  the 
peculiarity  of  its  distribution,  Dr.  William  Budd  inquired  into  the 
water-supply,  and  found  that  there  was  an  exact  correspondence 
between  the  two ;  the  line  of  cholera  being  precisely  that  of  the  pipe 
distribution  of  the  water  of  a  spring  called  *  Jacob's  Well,'  which 
issues  at  the  foot  of  Brandon  Hill.  Having  gained  access  to  the 
reservoir,  which  was  hollowed  in  the  side  of  a  rock,  he  noticed  a 
trickling  of  sewage-matter  into  it  from  above ;  and  further  search 
disclosed  the  fact  that  this  proceeded  from  the  privy  of  a  house  over- 
head, and  that  in  that  house  there  had  been  a  cholera-case  just  before 
the  general  outbreak.  Now,  as  the  water  thus  distributed  was  not, 
like  that  of  the  Broad  Street  pump,  derived  from  surface-drainage, 
but  was — except  from  its  contamination  by  choleraic  dejecta — the 
pure  outflow  of  a  rock-spring,  it  is  a  scarcely  disputable  inference 
that  its  poisonous  character  was  entirely  derived  from  those  d^ectaj 
and  that  to  their  passage  into  the  alimentary  canals  of  the  unfortu- 
nate partakers  of  the  Jacob's  Well  water,  was  to  be  attributed  this 
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severe  and  (at  first  sight)  anomalous  outbreak.  And  this  view  is 
confirmed  by  the  following  case  related  by  Mr.  Macnamara,  as  having 
occurred  to  him  when  serving  in  India  in  1861. 

A  small  quantity  of  the  '  rice-water '  dejecta  of  a  cholera  patient  was  accident- 
ally washed  into  a  vessel  containing  four  or  five  gallons  of  water,  and  the  mixture 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun  for  twelve  hours.  Early  in  the  following  morn- 
ing, nineteen  persons  each  swallowed  about  an  ounce  of  this  contaminated  water 
(they  only  partook  of  it  once),  and  within  thirty-^it  hours  five  out  of  the  nineteen 
were  seized  with  cholera. 

Looking  to  the  large  dilution  of  the  material,  and  the  small 
quantity  of  the  poisoned  water  swallowed  by  each  individual,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  introduction  of  a  coTitagiuw,  vivum,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  intestine  of  the  original  patient  into  the  stomachs 
of  the  five  persons  attacked  with  cholera,  that  gave  them  the  disease. 
But  why  only  five  out  of  the  nineteen  took  it,  is  a  point  which  raises 
another  most  important  consideration.  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
poison,  we  should  expect  that  the  violence  of  the  effect  would  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  dose ;  and  the  complete  escape  of  fourteen,  whilst 
five  suffered  severely,  all  having  taken  about  the  same  amount,  would 
be  difficult  to  explain.  But  in  regard  to  most  kinds  of '  infections,'  it 
has  long  been  clear  to  Pathologists,  that  their  potency  in  regard  to 
individuals  is  greatly  dependent  on  the  *  predisposition'  of  each — ^that 
is,  on  some  condition  of  his  own  body,  which  may,  on  the  one  hand, 
render  him  proof  against  its  effects,  or,  on  the  other,  make  him 
specially  susceptible  to  its  agency.  Just  thirty  years  ago,*  I  showed 
that  all  the  known  ^  predisposing  causes '  of  epidemic  diseases  might  be 
generalised  under  one  expression — ^namely,  the  accumvlation  of  de- 
composvag  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  blood,  either  through  its  in- 
troduction from  without  (in  foul  air,  impure  water,  or  putrescent 
food),  or  through  its  excessive  generation  within  the  body  (as  by  un- 
usual '  waste '  of  tissue),  or  by  an  obstructed  elimination  of  the  nor- 
mal waste  (such  as  results  from  bad  ventilation,  or  the  misuse  of 
alcoholic  liquors).  And  I  showed  that  zymotic  poisons  which  have 
no  action  upon  pure  blood,  will,  by  seizing  upon  this  appropriate  pabu- 
lum, increase  and  multiply  in  it ;  thus  setting  up  a  '  zymosis '  in  pure 
blood,  just  as  the  growth  and  multiplication  of  yeast-cells  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  nitrogenous  matter  of  a  wort  effects  the  transformation 
of  the  sugar  into  alcohol.  How  perfectly  this  doctrine  fits-in  with 
the  natural  history  conception  of  cholera-germs,  needs  no  elucidation  ; 
and  I  shall  content  myself  with  illustrating  it  by  two  examples. 

The  cholera-epidemic  which  ravaged  this  country  in  1847-8,  had 
been  previously  very  severe  in  India  ;  and  it  showed  itself  most  fear- 
fully in  a  body  of  troops  stationed  at  Kurrachee  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus,  carrying  off  no  fewer  than  464  out  of  a  total  of  3,746.  But 
the  attacks  of  the  disease  had  a  most  remarkable  distribution.  While 
the  officers  and  their  ladies  enjoyed  an  almost  entire  immunity  from 

♦  British  and  Foreign  MedicO'Chirnrgical  Review^  vol.  xi.  (1853),  p.  169. 
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it,  there  were  three  regiments  among  the  rank  and  file  of  which 
it  was  especially  &tal.  One  of  these  (a)  had  recently  come  off  a  long 
and  fittiguing  march,  but  was  well  accommodated  in  airy  barracks, 
and  its  loss  was  at  the  rate  of  96-6  per  thousand.  In  another  regi- 
ment (6),  which  had  not  been  on  the  march,  bat  which  was  over- 
crowded in  small  ill-ventilated  tents,  the  death-rate  was  108*6  per 
thousand.  And  in  a  third  (c),  which  had  made  the  same  march  as 
a,  and  was  overcrowded  like  6,  the  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of 
218  per  thousand,  absolutely  exceeding  the  sum  of  their  high  death- 
rates.  Thus  the  accumulation  of  ^  waste '  matter  in  the  blood,  pro- 
duced by  the  exertion  of  a  long  march,  prepared  in  a  a  pahvilum  for 
the  cholera-germs,  which  the  normal  exercise  of  the  respiratory  pro- 
cess would  have  progressively  eliminated ;  in  6,  the  like  'paJtyvJAim 
was  prepared  by  the  non-elimination  of  the  ordinary  waste ;  while  in 
c  it  had  accumulated  in  double  quantity,  under  the  combined  agency 
of  augmented  production  and  deficient  elimination. 

The  experience  of  cholera-epidemics  has  presented  numerous 
examples  which  testify  to  the  evil  results  of  Intemperance  ;  but  I 
know  of  no  case  in  which  the  benefits  of  extreme  temperance,  in 
keeping  at  bay  the  operation  of  a  zymotic  poison,  were  more  re- 
markable, than  in  the  contrast  between  the  march  of  the  84th  Regi- 
ment (of  which  Dr.  E.  Farkes  was  at  that  time  assistant-surgeon) 
from  Madras  to  Secunderabad,  in  1847,  and  the  concurrent  march 
of  the  63rd  Begiment  from  Secunderabad  to  Madras.  The  former 
had  been  previously  quartered  for  several  months  in  healthy  barracks ; 
a  large  number  of  men  were  total  abstainers,  while  the  rest  were  very 
temperate ;  and  their  death-rate  had  been  no  more  than  12*1  in  1,000 
per  annum.  The  latter  had  been  overcrowded  in  the  barracks  at 
Secunderabad;  though  not  specially  intemperate,  they  habitually 
indulged  in  alcholics  ;  and  their  death-rate  had  been  78*8.  The  two 
marches  were  made  at  the  same  time,  in  opposite  directions,  in  a  very 
wet  and  unhealthy  season,  through  a  country  infested  with  cholera 
and  fever ;  and  while  the  84ih  was  almost  entirely  free  firom  these 
diseases,  the  63rd  had  so  many  sick  when  the  two  regiments  crossed 
on  the  road,  as  to  be  obliged  to  borrow  the  84th's  sick-palanquins. 

Now  since,  in  both  these  cases,  the  infecting  cause  must  have 
operated  alike  on  all,  it  is  clear  that  in  whatever  way  the  cholera- 
germs  are  received  into  the  human  body,  it  is  on  the  previous  condi- 
tion of  each  individual  that  their  potency  depends,  and  that  this  con- 
dition is  induced  by  any  causes  which  engender  in  this  circulating 
fluid  a  suitable  pahuLum  for  their  growth  and  multiplication.  True 
it  is  that  some  authorities  have  held  cholera  to  be  an  essentially  local 
disease,  having  its  seat  in  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  have  supposed 
that  being  there  set  up  in  the  first  instance  as  a  consequence  of  the 
reception  of  the  poison  into  the  stomach,  its  effect  upon  the  system 
generally  is  only  secondary  to  the  affection  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  intestine.    And  assuming  further  that  the  breeding  of  the 
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cholera-germs  takes  place  nowhere  but  in  the  human  intestine,  they 
have  asserted  that  in  the  disinfection  of  the  intestinal  discharges, 
and  in  a  rigid  supervision  of  the  purity  of  the  water-supply,  will  be 
found  all  that  is  essential  to  keep  the  disease  in  check.  Against 
this  doctrine  I  feel  called  upon  to  enter  my  earnest  protest,  as  based 
on  an  unscientific  pathology,  and  as  inconsistent  with  much  that  may 
now  be  regarded  as  best  established  in  r^;ard  to  the  natural  history 
of  the  class  of  saprophytes ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  set  forth  the 
whole  truth  of  the  matter,  as  deduced  from  the  study  of  the  entire 
case — not  of  one  set  of  facts  alone. 

Putting  aside  for  the  present  the  question  of  the  primal  source  of 
cholera-germs,  we  may  take  it  as  a  fact  that  they  have  for  many 
centuries  inhabited  surface-waters  in  some  part  or  other  of  India ; 
that  by  their  passage  into  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  imbibed  those 
waters,  they  have  kept  up  the  disease  ^  endemically ; '  whilst  from 
time  to  time,  when  circumstances  have  occasioned  their  more  exten- 
sive dissemination,  the  disease  has  become  ^  epidemic'  That  we  do 
not  hear  more  of  the  fatality  of  the  disease  in  India,  is  simply  (it 
would  seem)  because  it  is  reckoned  a  thing  ^  of  course.'  In  the 
most  favourable  years,  the  number  of  deaths  from  cholera  seldom 
falls  lower  than  a  hundred  thousand ;  while  in  bad  years  it  rises 
to  considerably  above  half  a  million.  That  it  should  specially  infest 
native  towns  and  villages  cannot  surprise  anyone  who  is  conversant 
with  their  unsanitary  condition,  their  water-supply  being  habitually 
fouled  by  their  intestinal  dejecta.  The  wonder  seems  to  be,  not  that 
cholera  should  spread  among  the  inhabitants  of  such  villages  whea 
the  infection  has  been  conveyed  to  them,  but  that  any  of  them  should 
escape  its  attacks.  Such  conveyance  has  been  frequently  the  result 
of  the  dispersion  of  great  congregations  of  people  at  fairs  or  pilgrim- 
shrines,  among  whom  cholera  has  broken  out,  as  it  did  in  January 
1882  at  Allahabad,  at  the  junction  of  the  Granges  and  Jumna. 

That  the  disease  has  established  itself  endemically  in  Egypt^  its 
germs  having  been  probably  left  behind  by  the  epidemic  last  imported 
from  India,  is  the  conviction  of  Dr.  Hunter  and  his  coadjutors  who 
have  officially  investigated  its  recent  outbreak  in  that  country.  And 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  this  exceptional  persistence ; 
the  important  concomitance  of  high  temperature,  and  contamination 
of  the  water-supply  by  putrescent  matters,  concurring  with  the  essen- 
tial condition  of  the  diffusion  of  the  cholera-germs  through  that 
supply  in  consequence  of  the  unsanitary  habits  of  the  people.  And 
Dr.  Hunter's  valuable  report  strengthens  the  conviction  previously 
entertained  by  many  practitioners  of  large  experience,  that  there  is  a 
form  of  endemic  diarrhoea  which  is  traceable  to  the  milder  operation 
of  the  same  poison. 

The  conveyance  of  cholera-germs  by  bodies  of  men  moving  along 
the  lines  of  human  communication,  without  necessarily  affecting  the 
individuals  who  transport  them,  is  now  easy  to  understand ;  for  it  is 
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weU  established  that  clothes  or  linen  soiled  by  cholera  dejecta  may 
not  only  impart  the  germs  with  which  they  are  contaminated  to  those 
who  handle  them  when  fresh,  but  that,  after  having  been  dried  and 
packed,  they  may  infect  persons  at  any  distance  who  incautiously 
imfold  them.  Thus,  while  the  nurses  of  cholera-patients  may,  with 
proper  precautions,  enjoy  an  absolute  immunity  from  attack,  the 
disease-germs  may  be  introduced  into  new  localities  without  any 
ostensible  indication  of  their  presence.  It  is  obvious  that  the  only 
security  against  such  introduction  consists  in  the  destruction  or 
thorough  disinfection  of  every  scrap  of  clothing  or  linen  which  has 
been  about  the  person  of  a  cholera-patient. 

But  the  natural  history  study  of  cholera-germs  obviously  teaches 
that  they  may  enter  the  body  in  an  aeriform  as  well  as  in  a  solid  or 
liquid  vehicle,  and  through  another  channel  than  the  mouth.  To 
deny  that  they  can  be  taken  up  and  carried  by  the  air,  and  that  they 
can  be  drawn  into  the  body  with  the  breath,  is  to  run  counter  to  all 
analogy.  No  one  who  has  studied  the  phenomena  of  Small-pox  pro- 
pagation doubts  that  a  susceptible  subject  may  be  infected  without 
personal  contact,  by  being  in  the  same  room  or  in  the  same  carriage 
with  a  small-poz  patient ;  and  there  is  strong  ground  to  believe  that 
when  the  infection  is  concentrated  by  congregation,  small-pox  germs 
may  be  atmospherically  conveyed  to  a  greater  distance.  Those  who 
have  had  largest  experience  of  cholera  hold  the  same  view.  <In  badly 
ventilated  rooms,'  says  Mr.  Macnamara, '  the  atmosphere  may  become 
so  fully  charged  with  the  exhalations  (emanations?)  from  patients 
suffering  from  cholera,  as  to  poison  persons  engaged  in  nursing  the 
sick.'  And  the  International  Sanitary  Conference  which  discussed 
this  subject  at  Vienna  in  1874,  while  recording  its  unanimous  con- 
viction that  the  spread  of  the  disease  from  country  to  country  mainly 
depends  on  human  communication,  distinctly  admitted  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  infection  by  the  atmosphere  within  a  limited  range  from 
its  focus  of  emission. 

If,  as  Pasteur  and  Tyndall  have  shown  us,  the  microphytes  which 
cause  the  putre&ction  of  organic  infusions,  are  wafted  about  as  bac* 
terial  clouds,  and  if  the  same  be  true  (as  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt)  of  malarial  disease-germs,  there  is  not  only  no  Sb  priori  reason 
to  deny  that  the  atmosphere  may  become  a  vehicle  for  the  diffusion 
of  cholera-germs,  but  there  is  every  probability  that  it  can  be — ^the 
onus  probandi,  in  &ct,  lying  with  those  who  deny  its  possibility. 
When  a  sudden  attack  of  a  large  number  of  individuals  in  the  same 
locality  distinctly  points  to  a  community  of  infection,  we  have  now 
no  hesitation  in  accusing  the  water-supply,  where  it  can  be  shown 
that  they  have  all  partaken  of  water  from  a  common  source,  and  that 
this  source  had  been  (or  might  have  been)  contaminated  by  the 
dejecta  of  a  cholera-patient,  while  the  remaining  population  of  the 
same  area,  supplied  with  water  from  purer  sources,  has  remained 
unaffected.  But  several  such  simultaneous  outbreaks  have  occurred 
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under  circumstances  that  forbid  the  notion  of  their  dependence  on 
the  water-supply,  whilst  the  evidence  is  no  less  cogent  of  their  origin 
in  the  atmospheric  conveyance  of  the  disease-germs.  The  epidemic 
which  prevailed  in  the  United  States  in  1849  afforded  a  particularly 
well-marked  example  of  this  kind,  which  seems  to  me  to  have  put 
the  matter  beyond  dispute.  It  occurred  in  the  city  Poor-house  of 
Baltimore,  which  was  situated  out  of  the  town  on  a  level  platform  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill ;  the  site  having  been  originally  selected  by  a  mer- 
chant as  a  peculiarly  salubrious  one  for  building  himself  a  oountzy 
house.  This  house,  having  been  afterwards  purchased  by  the  city 
authorities,  was  made  the  centre  of  the  frontage  of  the  Poor-house, 
which  was  extended  into  a  long  wing  on  either  side,  one  for  males 
and  the  other  for  females.  Other  wiogs  ran  backwards  from  these ; 
and  the  area  thus  boimded,  containing  the  offices  of  the  establish- 
ment, was  enclosed  at  the  back  by  a  wall.  The  entire  building  con- 
tained about  800  inmates  ;  it  was  not  at  all  overcrowded ;  the  wards 
had  been  carefully  cleansed  and  whitewashed ;  and  the  drainage  was 
believed  to  be  quite  effective.  Yet  without  any  previous  warning,  a 
most  appalling  outbreak  suddenly  occurred  in  this  Poor-house,  the 
deaths  being  at  the  rate  of  thirty  a  day.  The  Board  was  hastily  sum- 
moned, and  was  considering  the  question  of  evacuating  the  building' 
and  placing  its  inmates  under  canvas ;  when  one  of  the  medical 
officers,  determining  to  ascertain  what  became  of  the  drainage,  founid 
that  instead  of  being  carried  into  a  ravine*  not  far  from  the  back  pf 
the  premises,  down  which  a^  stream  ran,  it  terminated  just  beyond  the 
enclosing  wall,  in  an  intervening  piece  of  marshy  ground  covered  with 
rank  grass.  It  was  then  first  noted  that  all  the  first  attacks  had 
taken  place  in  the  apartments  at  the  back  of  the  house,  whose  win- 
dows looked  towards  the  marsh  ;  and  that  the  outbreak  had  followed 
■immediately  upon  a  change  of  wind,  which  made  it  set  directly  from 
the  marsh  towards  those  windows.  Again,  the  male  wing  suffered 
much  more  severely  than  the  female  wing,  and  this  corresponded 
with  the  feict  that  the  latter  was  partly  protected  by  a  screen  of  trees. 
Further,  on  the  male  side,  a  wing  containing  lunatics  ran  back  nearly 
as  far  as  the  enclosing  wall,  and  had  an  end-window  which  looked 
over  that  wall  directly  on  to  the  marsh  ;  all  the  nineteen  inmates  of 
that  ward  were  attacked,  and  all  but  one  died.  Satisfied  that  in  that 
marshy  plot  lay  the  source  of  the  whole  mischief,  the  authorities  took 
immediate  steps  to  disinfect  it.  Trenches  were  cut  to  drain  it  into 
the  ravine,  a  fire-engine  was  made  to  play  upon  it,  and  quicklime 
was  copiously  strewn  over  its  surface.  iTnmediatdy  tiie  plague  was 
stayed^  and  in  a  few  days  the  establishment  was  free  from  the  disease. 
Now  while  everything  points  to  the  marsh  as  the  focus  of  the 
infection,  and  to  the  atmosphere  as  the  bearer  of  the  disease-germs, 
the  hypothesis  of  water-conveyance  is  clearly  inadmissible.  For  it  is 
inconceivable  that  water  so  poisoned  should  have  been  drunk  only  by 
the  occupants  of  the  back  rooms  among  whom  all  the  first  attacks 
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occurred ;  and  the  immediate  efficacy  of  the  remedial  measures  is 
utterly  inexplicable  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  disease-germs  were 
brought  from  any  other  source  than  the  marsh.  That  having  found 
their  way  into  it,  they  had  grown  and  fructified  in  its  congenial  soil 
to  as  to  produce  an  abundant  crop,  by  which,  rising  in  germ-clouds 
and  wafted  by  air-currents,  the  inmates  of  the  Poor-house  who  first 
received  it  were  destructively  infected,  seems,  in  the  light  of  om* 
present  knowledge,  the  obvious  rationale  of  this  most  instructive 
case.  And  if  accepted  in  one  case,  this  raiionale  is  applicable  to 
many  others  in  which  the  same  phenomenon  presented  itself,  of  a 
sudden  outbreak  immediately  following  a  change  of  wind,  which 
caused  an  air-current  to  set  from  a  focus  of  infection  towards  the 
seat  of  the  malady. 

The  only  difficulty  in  the  Baltimore  case  is  to  account  for  the 
introduction  of  the  cholera-germs  into  the  marsh.  The  municipal 
authorities  of  the  city  had  taken  very  active  and  (as  the  event 
proved)  very  efficient  means  for  warding  off  the  pestilence;  and 
although  it  was  very  severe  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Washing- 
ton, only  a  few  imported  cases  occurred  in  Baltimore  itself.  It  is,  of 
course,  quite  possible  that  clothing  or  bedding  soiled  by  the  dejecta 
of  these  patients  might  have  been  sent  away  to  the  Poor-house  to  be 
washed ;  and  on  the  whole  I  think  it  more  probable  that  some  human 
communication  of  this  kind  took  place,  than  that  the  cholera-germs 
were  brought  firom  a  remote  distance  by  the  atmosphere.  But  that  a 
marsh  sodden  with  the  excreta  of  a  large  population  was  as  prolific  a 
breeding  ground  as  they  could  meet  with,  accords  with  the  experience 
of  all  who  have  had  the  largest  opportunities  of  studjring  the  disease 
in  India,  or  during  the  recent  outbreak  of  it  in  Egypt. 

The  conditions  of  the  spread  of  Typhoid  or  Enteric  fever  are  closely 
analogous  to  those  of  the  diffusion  of  cholera ;  and  the  doctrine  of 
disease-germs  proves  as  satisfactorily  applicable  to  the  one  case  as  to 
the  other. 

But  because  typhoid  germs,  when  introduced  into  the  human 
system,  breed  and  multiply  within  it,  and,  when  voided  from  the 
intestine,  may  be  conveyed  by  the  water  into  which  they  have  found 
their  way  into  the  bodies  of  other  persons,  who  then  become  the 
subjects  of  the  disease,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  hmnan  body 
is  their  only  breeding- ground,  or  that  water  is  their  only  vehicle. 
On  the  contrary,  those  who  have  most  carefully  studied  the  subject 
are  now  generally  agreed,  that  when  typhoid  germs  have  been  dis- 
charged into  sewers,  they  not  only  infect  their  contents,  but  so 
develop  themselves  under  favouring  conditions  (especially  warmth, 
stagnation,  and  seclusion  from  the  air)  as  to  give  rise  to  an  enormous 
increase  of  the  contagium.  And  in  the  case  of  the  wide  diffusion  of 
typhoid  poison  by  milk  (of  which  the  recent  epidemic  in  Camden 
Town  has  afforded  an  illustrative  example),  it  seems  &r  more  probable 
that  the  germs  introduced  by  the  contaminated  water  used  in  washing 
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the  milk- vessels  have  multiplied  by  self- development  in  the  milk  put 
into  them,  than  that  they  should  have  originally  been  abundant 
enough  to  conununicate  the  disease  to  so  large  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals as  are  in  some  instances  attacked  by  it. 

Further,  that  sewer-^oa  may  be  the  vehicle  of  typhoid  germs, 
and  that  they  may  be  drawn  into  the  body  by  its  inhalation,  is  not 
only  what  all  analogy  would  suggest  as  probable,  but  accords  alike 
witli  the  judgment  of  our  ablest  pathologists  in  regard  to  the  essential 
nature  of  the  disease,  and  with  the  experience  of  our  best  sanitary 
authorities  as  to  the  mode  of  its  propagation.  That  the  primal  seat 
of  Enteric  fever  is  in  the  blood,  and  that  the  various  local  affections 
which  occur  in  the  course  of  it  are  the  results  of  changes  set  up  in 
the  circulating  current,  is  just  as  clear  as  it  is  in  small-pox  or  scarla- 
tina, the  worst  forms  of  which  may  terminate  fatally  before  any  cuta- 
neous eruption  appears.  And  when  disease-germs  are  inhaled  into 
the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  they  have  a  far  more  ready  access  to  the 
blood  spread  out  in  the  closest  capillary  network  on  their  walls,  than 
when  introduced  with  food  or  drink  into  the  alimentary  canal. 

I  have  recently  had  the  opportunity  of  learning,  on  the  spot,  the 
full  particulars  of  a  case  in  which  four  members  of  one  household 
were  last  year  attacked  with  Typhoid  fever— one  of  them  narrowly 
escaping  with  her  life — ^under  circumstances  which  left  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  the  very  accomplished  physician  who  had  charge  of  the 
patients,  that  the  malady  originated  in  the  opening  of  an  old  cesspool 
belonging  to  a  neighbouring  house,  then  in  course  of  demolition.  The 
house  in  which  the  outbreak  took  place  is  large  and  airy,  and  stands 
by  itself  in  a  most  salubrious  situation.  The  most  careful  examina- 
tion &iled  to  disclose  any  defect  either  in  its  drainage  or  its  water 
supply ;  there  was  no  typhoid  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  the  milk 
aupply  was  unexceptionable.  But  the  neighbouring  house  being  old, 
and  having  been  occupied  by  a  school,  its  removal  had  been  deter- 
mined on  to  make  way  for  a  house  of  higher  class ;  and  as  the  offensive 
odour  emanating  from  the  uncovered  cesspool  was  at  once  perceived  in 
the  next  garden,  and  the  outbreak  of  typhoid  followed  at  the  usual 
interval,  the  case  seems  one  which  admits  of  no  reasonable  question. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  conclusion  seems  clear,  that  while  the 
breeding  ground  of  ordinary  Alalarious  germs  is  the  earth  alone,  and 
the  breeding  ground  of  the  germs  of  the  ordinary  Exanthemata  is  the 
human  body  alone,  there  is  an  intermediate  class  of  pestilential 
diseases — including  cholera,  typhoid,  and  probably  yellow  fever — ^in 
which  (as  Mr.  Simon  *  tersely  expressed  it)  *  certain  microphytes  are 
capable  of  thriving  equally,  though  perhaps  in  different  forms,  either 
within  or  without  the  animal  body ;  now  fructifying  in  soil  or  waters 
of  appropriate  quality,  and  now  the  self-multiplying  contagium  of  a 
bodily  disease.' 

The  doctrine  that  the  disease-germs  of  cholera  and  typhus  breed 

*  Article  '  Contagion '  in  Quain's  Dictionary  of  Medicine, 
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in  the  human  intestine  oiHyj  and  that  they  are  introduced  into  it  by 
water  aionCy  obviously  sets  at  naught  a  large  proportion  of  those 
precautionary  measures  on  which  those  who  are  most  practically 
conversant  with  the  subject  lay  great  stress.  Everything  ought  un- 
questionably to  be  done  to  preserve  our  domestic  water-supply  from 
contamination,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  purity  of  its  sources ;  and  ta 
disinfect,  not  only  the  intestinal  dejecta  of  patients  affected  with 
cholera  or  typhoid,  but  everything  contaminated  by  them.  But  we 
ought  not,  in  doing  these  things,  to  leave  others  undone ;  and  all 
experience  justifies  the  emphatic  warning  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  as  to  ^  the  danger  of  breathing  air  which  is  foul  with  effluvia 
from  the  same  sorts  of  impurity ' — a  danger  whose  source  obviously 
lies  in  the  atmospheric  transportation  of  disease-germs. 

I  have  left  myself  but  little  space  for  the  discussion  of  the  second 
part  of  my  subject — the  bearing  of  the  natural  history  view  of 
Zymotic  diseases  upon  the  question  of  their  origin  and  mutual  rela- 
tions. It  is,  doubtless,  needful  for  the  purposes  of  Pathological  study, 
that  these  diseases  should  be  defined  as  ^  specific  types,'  just  as  the 
Naturalist  defines  '  species '  of  plants  or  animals ;  and  as,  in  our  pre- 
evolution  days,  it  was  held  that  every  true  species  was  separated  firom 
every  other  by  constant  characters  genetically  transmitted  fron> 
parent  to  offspring,  so  has  it  been  generally  believed  that  the  poisons, 
not  only  of  small-poz,  scarlatina,  and  measles,  but  of  a  large  number 
of  different  forms  of  fever,  as  well  as  of  other  maladies  propagated  by 
contagia,  are  to  be  ranked  as  specifically  different. 

The  species-making  Naturalists  of  the  past  generation  laid  greater 
stress  on  points  of  minute  difference  than  on  those  of  general  agree- 
ment, disregarded  the  modifying  influence  of  ^  environments,'  and' 
selected  the  strongly-characterised  examples  for  description,  neglect- 
ing the  intermediate  forms  by  which  these  are  often  gradationally 
connected. 

But  in  the  light  of  the  modem  doctrine  of  Evolution,  the  scientific 
Naturalist  makes  it  his  aim  to  ascertain  how  the  different  races  of 
plants  and  animals  have  come  to  divaricate  from  each  other ;  and 
studies  their  respective  ^  variations,'  as  affording  the  best  clue  to  the 
origin  of  their  larger  and  more  constant  ^  specific '  differences.  And 
those  who  have  most  carefully  studied  the  tribe  of  *  saprophytes '  ta 
which  disease-germs  belong,  have  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  are  no  forms  of  vegetation  whose  ^ range  of  variation'' 
under  differences  of  *  environment '  is  so  wide ;  it  being  yet  un- 
certain, indeed,  that  we  know  the  entire  life-history  of  any  one  of 
them. 

Now,  it  has  been  too  much  the  habit  of  Pathologists,  in  scienti- 
fically defining  specific  types  of  disease,  to  follow  exactly  the  same 
course  as  the  species-makers  among  Naturalists — insisting  on  minute 
differences  rather  than  on  points  of  agreement,  and  assuming  that 
these  differences  are  constant.    Every  Practitioner  of  medicine,  on. 
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the  other  hand^  who  has  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  same 
diseases  in  different  localities,  at  different  seasons,  and  in  different 
epidemics,  well  knows  how  greatly  their  characters  vary ;  '  hybrid 
forms '  and  ^  sub-varieties '  presenting  themselves  from  time  to  time, 
which  receive  passing  notice  and  then  die  out.  Thus,  although  no 
eruptive  fevers  are  more  clearly  differentiated,  when  occurring  in 
their  characteristic  forms,  than  Measles  and  Scarlatina,  yet  cases 
every  now  and  then  occur,  in  which  their  symptoms  are  so  mingled  aa 
to  puzzle  the  most  experienced  doctors.  I  even  remember  such  a 
hybrid  disease  to  have  been  epidemic  some  thirty  years  ago  in  the 
East  of  London ;  and  as  Sydenham,  one  of  the  most  sagacious 
medical  observers  that  ever  lived,  did  not  separate  the  two,  I  cannot 
but  think  it  probable  that  this  ^  hybrid '  was  the  disease  prevalent  in 
his  time.  Again,  the  SmaU-pox  epidemic  of  1871  and  subsequent 
years  has  been  characterised  by  the  re-appearance  of  the  ^  malignant  * 
type  of  that  disease,  which  had  not  previously  shown  itself  in  Europe^ 
except  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  during  the  present  century.  The 
whole  course  of  that  ^  haemorrhagic '  type,  when  presented  in  its  most 
characteristic  form  (in  which  death  occurs  before  the  appearance  of 
the  eruption),  is  so  entirely  different  from  that  of  ordinary  small- 
pox, whether  ^  confluent '  or  ^  discrete,'  that  the  two  diseases  might 
be  well  accounted  specifloally  different,  if  it  were  not  certain  that 
they  originate  in  the  same  contcbgiv/m.  So,  again,  some  of  those 
who  have  had  largest  experience  of  the  severest  forms  of  Malarious 
disease,  are  satisfied  of  the  unity  of  causation  that  underlies  variety 
of  manifestation.  Thus,  says  Dr.  Haspel,  the  author  of  a  very  able 
work  on  the  <  Diseases  of  Algeiia '  (Paris,  1850), '  fevers,  dysentery, 
and  diseases  of  the  liver  constitute  an  indivisible  whole  under  the 
dominion  of  a  single  cause ;  and  those  who  deny  this  truth  are 
either  misled  by  theoretical  prejudices,  or  will  not  make  use  of  their 
eyes.'  It  is  a  significant  fact,  rightly  insisted  on  by  Dr.  Maclean, 
that  exactly  in  proportion  as  we  have  banished  malaria  from  the  soil 
of  the  British  islands,  so  have  we  got  rid  not  only  of  ague,  but  of 
dysentery  and  of  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  liver,  as  endemic  dis- 
eases. I  have  already  adverted  to  changes  in  the  type  of  fever  from 
^  non-infective '  to  ^  infective,'  of  which  there  seems  to  me  adequate 
evidence ;  and  I  might  adduce  a  number  of  other  instances — such  aa 
the  difiSculty  that  often  occurs  in  India  in  discriminating  between 
Cholera  and  Enteric  fever — ^in  support  of  my  position,  that  even  the 
best-marked  types  of  Zymotic  disease  are  not  distinguishable  by  con- 
stant and  invariable  characters,  but  that^  just  as  higher  plants  are 
modified  by  cultivation,  so  may  the  germs  of  these  diseases  develop 
themselves  in  a  great  variety  of  modes,  giving  rise  to  very  different 
maladies,  according  to  the  conditions,  whether  local  or  individual, 
under  which  their  development  takes  place.^ 

*  A  Tery  cnrions  example  of  this  kind,  which  came  under  the  observation  of 
Professor  Huxley,  when  serving  as  assistant-smgoon  in  H.M.S.  '  Battlesnake/  wa# 
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Bat  the  same  analc^  carries  ns  farther,  and  suggests  that  the 
ptealiar  morbifie  activity  possessed  by  each  specific  type  of  disease* 
germ  may  be  derived  from  the  operation  of  puticalar  ^  environments  * 
on  ordinary  saprophytes  through  a  long  succession  of  generations, 
just  as  among  plants  of  higher  types.  And  this  view  is  borne  out  by 
the  remarkable  influence  of  artificial  '  culture '  upon  some  of  those 
which  have  been  most  carefully  studied  in  this  manner.  It  is  a  fact 
of  great  significance,  that  the  malignant  BdcUlua  anthrdda  of 
'  charbon '  does  not  differ  morphologically  in  any  important  character 
firom  the  innocent  BaciUua  s^ibtiKe  of  hay  infusions ;  and  although 
it  has  not  yet  been  certainly  shown  that  any  method  of  treatment  can 
give  to  the  latter  the  potency  of  the  former,  yet  it  seems  not  impro- 
bable that  such  will  prove  to  be  the  case.  With  Dr.  William  Roberts, 
^  I  see  no  more  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  BaciUua  anthracis 
is  a  ^  sport "  from  the  BaciUua  eubtUia^  than  in  believing,  as  all 
botanists  teU  us,  that  the  bitter  almond  is  a  ^^  sport "  from  the  sweet 
almond — the  one  a  bland,  innocuous  fruit,  and  the  other  containing 
the  elements  of  a  deadly  poison.' 

So,  as  it  seems  to  me,  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  oiur 
recognition  of  Cholera  and  Typhoid  as  specific  types  of  disease,  in  the 
admission  that  under  some  possible  conditions  they  may  originate 
de  novo  from  saprophytic  germs  not  ordinarily  capable  of  engendering 
such  maladies  in  the  human  system. 

Among  my  earliest  professional  recollections,  going  back  to  the 
year  1829,  is  that  of  the  occurrence  of  a  very  remarkable  outbreak 
of  a  severe  malady  in  a  school  at  Clapham,  of  a  type  then  quite 
unknown  to  practitioners  in  this  country,  but  which  an  old  Indian 
doctor,  who  was  asked  to  see  the  patients,  declared  to  have  the  cha^ 
racters  of  the  cholera  of  India,  which  was  then  (as  subsequently 
a]^>eared)  on  its  way  towards  us^  but  whose  advent  no  one  at  that 
time  regarded  as  probable.    Having  lately  referred  to  the  Medical 
Gazette  of  August  22  in  that  year,  I  have  found  this  recollection 
fiilly  confirmed  by  the  record  of  the  ^  Fatal  Cholera  at  Clapham ' 
published  at  the  time ;  and  cannot  hesitate  in  the  belief  that  if  the  out- 
break (affecting  twenty  out  of  twenty-two  boys  at  the  school,  and  the 
two  children  of  the  master,  of  whom  one  died  after  only  eleven 
hours'  illness)  had  occurred  during  a  cholera  epidemic,  the  patients 
would  have  been  regarded  as  suffering  under  that  disease.     A  few 
days  previously,  a  cesspool  had  been  opened  to  let  off  from  the 
playground  stagnant  water  accumulated  by  the  recent  heavy  rains, 
and  its  contents  had  been  distributed  over  the  garden  adjoining  the 
boys'  playground.    Whether  true  Asiatic  cholera  or  not,  this  sudden 
simultaneous  outbreak  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  mere  result  of 
putrescent  emanations ;  it  had  every  character  of  a  specific  disease 
implanted  by  germs ;  and  the  probability  seems  strong  that  these 

related  by  Sir  James  F&get  in  his  lecture  on  <  Specific  Diseases,'  at  the  end  of  the 
irst  Toltune  of  his  Swrgieal  Pathology. 
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germs  were  those  either  of  some  other  type  of  asymotic  disease,  or  of 
ordinary  saprophytes,  to  which  some  special  oonditioiis  had  imparted 
a  choleraic  potency. 

Although,  from  the  time  when  Sir  William  Jenner  pointed  out  the 
marked  distinctions  between  Typhus  and  Typhoid  (or  Enteric)  fevers,, 
their  distinctness  has  been  generally  recognised,  and  any  difficulty 
in  diagnosing  a  case  has  been  commonly  set  down  to  ignorance  or 
imperfect  observation,  yet  I  have  the  high  authority  of  the  late  Sir 
Bobert  Christison  for  stating  that  these  diseases  are  not  at  all  times,, 
or  in  all  places,  so  definitely  distinguishable.  Not  long  before  his 
death,  the  Nestor  of  the  medical  profession  in  Scotland  emphatically 
assured  me,  that  ^  looking  at  this  class  of  diseases  from  the  natural 
history  point  of  view,  he  had  been  led  by  an  experience  of  half  a 
century  to  regard  them,  not  as  uniformly  marked  out,  one  frxxni 
another,  by  well-defined  boundaries,  but  as  shading  off  gradationally 
one  into  another.' 

Being  specially  anxious  that  those  who  are  labouring  to  build  up 
the  noble  Science  of  Preventive  Medicine  should  work  no  unsound 
material  into  the  &bric  they  are  constructing,  I  would  earnestly  press 
upon  them  to  avoid  all  exclusive  theories,  and  to  take  Nature  alone 
as  their  g^ide.  The  broader  and  deeper  the  foundation  they  lay,  the 
more  solid  and  durable  will  be  the  edifice  that  rests  upon  it. 


W.  B.  Cakpbntbb. 


Addendum. 


[Since  the  above  was  in  type,  the  French  Commission  which  was  sent 
to  Egypt  to  investigate  the  recent  epidemic  of  Cholera  has  reported, 
as  the  result  of  its  inquiries,  that  this  epidemic  was  not  imported, 
but  was  bom  as  weU  as  bred  in  the  country  itself;  especial  stress 
being  laid  on  the  recent  prevalence  of  a  cattle-plague,  and  on  the 
practice  of  throwing  into  the  rivers  and  canals  the  bodies  of  animals 
that  had  died  of  it.  It  was,  moreover,  the  opinion  of  the  Commission 
that  the  disease  was  not  pure  Indian  Cholera ;  "but  that  in  some  of 
its  symptoms  it  rather  resembled  Plague.  These  conclusions  are. 
entirely  in  harmony  with  the  views  advocated  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  paper. 

A  small  treatise  has  been  recently  published,  on  the  Evolution  of 
Morbid  Oermsy  by  Mr.  Kenneth  M.  Millican,  which  contains  a  body 
of  additional  evidence,  derived  from  clinical  experience,  of  the  varia- 
bility in  the  types  of  Zymotic  diseases  propagated  ^by  the  same 
contagia ;  that  of  the  intercommunicability  of  Scarlatina  and  Diph- 
theria (under  certain  conditions)  being  peculiarly  cogent.—  W.  B.  C.} 
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CHRISTIAN  AGNOSTICISM. 


The  title  at  the  head  of  this  article  may  appear  to  some  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  But  it  is  not  really  so.  And  no  religious  man  need 
shrink  &om  saying,*'  I  am  a  Christian  Agnostic,  I  hold  firmly  by  the 
doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  who  exclaims,  in  sheer  despair  of  fathoming  the 
imfathomable,  '^  0  the  depth  of  God  I  How  unsearchable  are  His 
judgments,  and  inscrutable  His  ways  I "  I  say,  with  Job  and  all  the 
great  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  ^'  Canst  thou  by  searching  find 
out  God  ?  "  And  I  bow  to  the  authority  of  Christ,  who  tells  me  "  No 
man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ; "  "  God  is  a  Spirit ; "  **  Blessed  are 
they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed.''  And  in  so  holding, 
I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  Church.  I  say  with  her,  "  We  know 
Thee  now  by  faith;"  "The  Father  is  incomprehensible  (im-m6n«tt«);" 
"  There  is  but  one  God,  eternal,  incorporeal,  indivisible,  beyond  reach 
of  suffering,  infinite  " — ^in  short,  a  profound  and  inscrutable  Being. 
Nor  do  I  find  that  Catholic  theology,  for  1800  years,  has  ever  swerved 
from  a  clear  and  outspoken  confession  of  this  Agnosticism.  So 
early  as  the  second  century,  we  read  in  Justin  Martyr,  '^  Can  a  man 
know  God,  as  he  knows  arithmetic  or  astronomy  ?  Assuredly  not."  ^ 
Irenseus,  in  the  same  century,  repeatedly  speaks  of  God  as  '^  indefin- 
able, incomprehensible,  invisible."  ^  That  bold  thinker  in  the  third 
century,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  declares  (with  Mr.  Spencer)  that 
the  process  of  theology  is,  with  regard  to  its  doctrine  of  God,  negative 
and  agnostic,  always  "  setting  forth  what  God  is  not,  rather  than 
what  He  is."  '  All  the  great  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century  echo  the 
same  statement.  St.  Augustine  is  strong  on  the  point.  John  of 
Damascus,  the  greatest  theologian  of  the  East,  says  bluntly,  "  It  is 
impossible  for  the  lower  nature  to  know  the  higher."  *  Indeed,  it 
would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  adduce  any  more  of  the  great 
Catholic  theologians  by  name.  They  are  all  ^^  agnostics  "  to  a  man. 
And  M.  Emile  Bumouf  is  quite  right  when  he  says :  <^  Les  docteurs 
Chretiens  sent  unanimes  a  declarer  que  leur  dieu  est  cach6  et  incom- 
pi'ehensible,  qu'il  est  plein  de  mystdres,  qu'il  est  I'objet  de  la  foi 
et  non  pas  de  la  raison."  '  ^ 

'  TryjihOt  §  3.  »  iv.  34.  6,  &c.  •  Stnm,  v.  11. 

«  Be  fide,  i.  12.  *  Seienee  <2m  JReligi^ns,  p.  15. 
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Thus  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  not  even  in  the  highest 
flights  of  modem  philosophy ;  and  no  man,  with  all  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church  at  his  back,  need  hesitate  to  say  ^  I  am  a  Christian  Ag- 
nostic' Yet  all  who  concur  in  this  will,  I  am  sure,  warmly  wel- 
come a  powerful  auxiliary  like  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  if  only  he 
remain  true  to  the  principles  so  lucidly  set  forth  in  the  last  number 
of  this  Beview.  For  although  he  might  not  himself  care  to  qualify 
hie  philosophy  by  the  adjective  ^  Christian,'  fearing  thereby  to  limit 
— as  a  philosopher  is  bound  not  to  do — his  perfect  freedom  of  specu- 
lation, still  his  guidance  is  none  the  less  valuable  to  those  who  are 
approaching  the  same  subject  from  a  di£ferent  side.  The  Christian, 
indeed,  is,  of  all  men,  the  most  absolutely  bound-over  to  be  truthful. 
When,  therefore,  any  great  leader  of  thought  arises,  whether  in  the 
higher  or  the  lower  departments  of  human  inquiry,  the  liegeman  of 
a  ^  Grod  of  truth '  must  needs  feel  such  reverence  as  Dante  expressed 
for  Aristotle, '  the  great  master  of  them  that  know ; '  and  will  borrow 
from  the  other  twin  luminary  of  the  Mediaeval  Church,  St.  Augustine, 
that  most  apt  of  all  mottoes  for  a  really  ^  Catholic  '  philosopher :  <  The  • 
Christian  claims  as  his  Master's  own  possession  every  broken  fragment 
of  truth,  wherever  it  may  be  found.'  In  the  firm  conviction,  then, 
that  in  Mr.  Spencer's  works  much  truth — not  in  detached  fragments 
merely,  but  in  large  coherent  masses — ^is  to  be  found,  the  present 
writer  hopes  to  show  how  little  there  is  to  repudiate,  how  much  to 
accept  and  to  be  sincerely  grateful  for,  in  his  masterly  speculations. 

1.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Spencer  led  us  in  his  interesting  article  last 
month  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  religion,  in  its  origin  and 
history.  Naturally,  he  does  not  approa^sh  the  question  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way.  His  purpose  is  not  dogmatic,  but  analytic.  That 
lovely  Hagada,  therefore,  or  religious  story  whereby,  for  babes  and 
philosophers  alike,  the  wonderful  genius  which  constructed  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  has  projected,  once  for  all,  upon  a  plane  surface  (as  it 
were)  a  picture  of  the  origin  of  all  things — this]  our  man  of  science 
properly  passes  by ;  and  he  proceeds  to  inquire  how  precisely  the 
beginnings  of  things,  and  especially  of  religion,  may  be  conceived. 
And  since,  in  these  days,  we  have  all  of  us  '  evolution '  upon  the 
brain,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any  other  line  of  thought  should 
be  attempted.  Indeed,  it  may  be  fairly  conceded  that,  amid  our 
modern  scientific  environment,  no  other  method  of  inquiry  is  just 
at  present  possible.  We  belong  to  our  own  age.  And  while  other 
ages  have  taken  grand  truths  en  bloc  and  have  deftly  hammered  them 
out  into  finer  shapes  for  practical  use,  the  special  delight  and  the 
crowning  glory  of  our  own  age  consist  rather  in  a  power  of  tracking 
things  backward.  Hence  a  hundred  books  of  (so  called)  *  origins* 
issue  annually  from  the  press.  Of  course,  no  origin  is  ever  really 
described ;  simply  because  there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  '  an 
origin.'    If  there  were,  at  that  point  all  hunt  upon  the  traces  of 
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evolation  would  abruptly  oome  to  an  end;  whereas,  hj  the  usual 
sdentifio  hypothesis,  evolution  knows  neither  beginning  nor  end^ 
By  ^  origins,'  therefore,  can  only  be  meant  arbitrary  points  a  little 
way  back,  marked  (as  children  or  jockeys  set  up  a  starting-post)  for 
commencing  the  inquiry.  Indeed,  it  is  very  easy  to  imagine  some 
imperturbable  savage — say,  a  Zulu  of  Natal  or  an  English  schoolboy 
— asking  the  most  reprehensible  questions  as  to  what  happened 
before  the  ^  origin '  began.  Such  a  critic  would  be  sure  to  express 
a  lang^d  wonder,  for  instance,  as  to  how  the  primsaval  star-mist  got 
there ;  or  he  would  casually  inquire  whence  the  antediluvian  thunder^ 
bolt,  which  introduced  vegetable  life  upon  this  globe,  procured  its 
vegetation;  or  he  would  ask  why  Mr.  Spencer's  aboriginal  divine, 
roused  firom  his  post-prandial  nightmare,  should  have  selected  a 
^  ghost,'  out  of  the  confosed  kaleidoscope  of  his  dreams,  as  the  re^ 
cipient  of  divine  honours.  Nay,  as  was  long  ago  suggested  by  a 
much  more  serious  thinker  in  reply  to  a  similar  theory :  '  To  stop 
there  is  to  see  but  the  surface  of  things ;  for  it  still  remains  to  ask 
how  mankind  have  effected  this  transformation  of  a  metaphor  (or  a 
dream)  into  a  god,  and  what  mysterious  force  has  pushed  them  into 
making  the  transition.  •  •  .'In  order  to  change  any  sensuous  impression 
into  a  god,  there  must  have  previously  existed  the  idea  of  a  god.'® 
Yes ;  clearly  the  latent  idea  must  have  been,  in  some  way,  already 
ingrained  in  human  nature,  so  that  it  only  needed  (as  Plato  would 
say)  an  awakening  firom  its  hybernation ;  else  why  should  human 
dreams  produce  a  'religion'  and  bestial  dreams  produce  none? 
The  question,  therefore,  is  not  fiilly  answered  by  Mr.  Spencer's  enter- 
taining speculation,  any  more  than  the  miracle  (as  Dr.  Biichner  all 
but  calls  it)  of  '  hereditary  gout'  is  explained  by  the  jubilant  psean 
of  the  materialist,  <  Give  me  but  matter  and  force,  and  all  obscurities 
instantly  vanish  away  I '  ^  For  no  reasonable  man,  who  accepts  the 
modem  doctrine  of  the  eternity  and  identity  of  energy,  can  enter- 
tain a  doubt  that  religion — ^the  most  powerful  human  stimulant  we 
know  of — must  have  pre-existed  somehow  in  the  bosom  of  the  un- 
known, though  it  only  revealed  itself  at  a  certain  fitting  stage  in 
the  development  of  the  world.  And  when  we  have  reached  this  con- 
fession, have  we  not  simply  found  our  way  back  to  that  general  truth 
which  the  Church  has  couched  in  every  sort  of  parable  and  symbol,  viz. 
that  (the  *  how '  and  the  *  when '  being  left  for  history  to  unravel)  reli- 
gious ideas,  especially  in  their  most  fruitful  and  catholic  form,  are  a 
gift,  an  unfolding,  a  revelation  from  the  bosom  of  the  unknown  G-od  ? 
2.  There  are,  however,  far  more  serious  and  more  practical  sub- 
jects for  reflection  suggested  by  Mr.  Spencer's  paper,  than  any  which 
relate  to  the  past  Let  bygones  be  bygones!  Our  contempo- 
raries are  an  impatient  generation,  and  are  very  apt  to  consign  to 
their  mental  wastepaper-basket  anything  which  they  are  pleased  to 

•  Buznouf,  p.  29.  *  Bdchner,  Vis  et  Itmiire  (French  trans.)  p.  315. 
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condemn  as  ^  ancient  histoiy.'  What,  then,  has  Mr.  Spencer  to  tell 
us  about  the  present  state  of  religion  ?  and  what  hopes  does  he  un- 
fold to  us  as  we  gaze,  under  his  direction,  into  the/iiiu9'e? 

It  is  truly  disappointing  to  be  obliged  to  say  of  so  devoted  a 
student  and  so  patient  a  thinker,  (1)  that  he  has  failed  to  work  his 
subject  out,  and  (2)  that  he  has  fallen  into  a  passion.^  It  would  be  well 
worth  while  to  make  these  two  not  unfriendly  charges,  if  only  they 
should  succeed  in  inducing  this  able  writer  to  give  to  the  world  some 
further  product  of  his  thinking  on  the  strangely  fascinating  subject 
of  Religion.  For  the  truth  is  that,  when  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  oUiers 
proclaim  ^  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  Grod ;  I  am  without  idea  of 
God,'  ^  they  almost 'put  themselves  out  of  court  at  once  by  parading 
their  inherent  defect  of  sympathy  with  ordinary  mental  conditions* 
And  when  in  higher  social  grades.  Dr.  Congreve  and  the  Positivists 
openly  ^  substitute  Humanity  for  Grod,'  ^®  and  refuse  the  transforming 
adoration  of  the  heart  to  any  conception  which  is  not  level  to  the 
bare  positive  understanding,  they  also — with  all  their  eloquence  and 
persuasive  amiability — ^  charm '  their  contemporaries  utterly  in  vain. 
As  modem  England  will  never  again  become  Papal  and  Mediissval, 
so  (it  may  be  safely  predicted)  modern  England  will  never  become 
Atheist  or  Positivist.  Our  countrymen  are  in  too  healthy  and 
vigorous  a  mental  condition  to  impale  themselves  on  either  horn  of 
this  uncongenial  dilemma.  But  they  may,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
will,  surrender  themselves  to  the  far  higher  and  more  scientific  teaching 
of  men  like  Mr.  Spencer ;  and  will  learn  from  them  to  think  out  to 
just  and  practical  conclusions  the  deeply  interesting — and  to  some 
minds  the  quite  absorbing — question  of  Religion. 

But  then — with  all  respect  be  it  said — Mr.  Spencer  must  really 
help  us  to  think  further  on  than  he  has  yet  done ;  or  he  will  find  the 
Christian  clergy  (whom  he  is  under  temptation  to  despise)  will  be 
beforehand  with  him.  He  has  most  ably  ^  purified '  for  us  our  idea  of 
God ;  he  has  pruned  away  aU  kinds  of  anthropomorphic  accretions ; 
he  has  dressed  up  and  ridiculed  afresh  the  Guy  Fawkes  crudities  of 
bygone  times,  which  he  apparently  ^  sees  no  reason  should  ever  be 
forgot ; '  he  has  reminded  the  country  parsons  of  a  good  many  scientific 
facts,  which  they  read,  it  is  true,  in  every  book  and  review  firom 
Monday  till  Saturday  and  then  so  provokingly  forget  on  Sundays ;  and 
he  has  schooled  them  into  the  reflection  that  a  Power  present  in 
innumerable  worlds  hardly  needs  our  flattery,  or  indeed  any  kind  of 
service  from  us  at  all.  But  then  all  this  is  abundantly  done  already  by 
the  steady  reading,  from  every  lectern  throughout  the  land,  of  tiiose 
grand  old  Prophets  and  Apostles  of  the  higher  religious  thought,  who 
perpetually  harp  upon  this  same  string.  <  God,'  they  reiterate,  ^  is  not 
a  man,'  that  He  should  lie  or  repent :  <  Bring  no  more  vain  oblations  : ' 
<The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  troubled  spirit:'  *Thou  thoughtest 

»  Fwit  PHneiplegy  p.  116.     •  Plea  for  Atheiim,  p.  4.        »•  Positivist  Prayer-book, 
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wickedlj  that  I  am  such  a  one  as  thyself: '  'God  dwelleth  not  in 
temples  made  with  hands,  neither  is  worshipped  with  men's  hands, 
as  though  He  needed  anything.'  Nay,  the  present  writer — ^who 
probably  sits  under  a  great  many  more  sermons  in  the  course  of  the 
year  than  Mr.  Spencer  does — ^is  firmly  persuaded  that  every  curate  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  every  Nonconformist  minister,  are  per- 
fectly aware  of  these  great  truths  and  on  suitable  occasions  preach 
them ;  and  that  what  they  want  to  be  taught  is  something  beyond  all 
this  ABC  and  all  this  negation — viz.  what  are  the  fundamental  concept 
tions  on  which  they  may  securely  build  up,  not  their  philosophical 
r^ationSf  but  their  popular  aasertiona  about  religion.  For  a  religion 
of  mere  negations  is  as  good  as  no  religion  at  all.  It  seems  hardly 
worth  while  to  go  down  Sunday  after  Sunday  to  St.  G-eorge's  Hall,  or 
to  any  other  Hall,  simply  to  be  told  that  Heaven  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  say  to  us.  We  cannot  believe  that  we  are  physically  so  well 
cared  for  as  we  are — naturally  selected,  evolved,  provided  with  every 
possible  adaptation  to  our  material  environment,  and  given  the  prize  at 
last  as  '  the  fittest  of  all  possible  beings  to  survive ' — and  then  are  left 
utterly  in  the  lurch  as  regards  all  our  higher  wants.  No,  our  instinct 
levolts  against  such  a  supposition ;  and  we  crave  to  know  on  what 
grounds  something  can  be  8aidy  as  well  as  on  what  grounds  almost 
everything  can  be  denied. 

3.  Now,  Mr.  Spencer  could  help  us  in  this  quest,  if  he  would. 
His  analysis,  in  First  Prvndplea^  of  our  religious  conceptions  shows 
what  he  could  do.  He  there — ^while  carefully  warning  us  that  all 
our  knowledge  is  merely  relative,  and  that  our  reasoning  fiaculties  do 
not  present  to  us  truth  as  it  is,  but  only  as  it  is  reflected  on  the 
mirror  of  our  mind — places  nevertheless  such  confidence  in  those 
faculties  that  be  allows  them,  in  Buddhist  fashion,  to  strip  away 
feature  after  featuie,  as  it  were,  from  our  religious  conception  of 
Gh>d,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a  grim  skeleton  labelled  <  Everlasting 
Force.'  But  why  *  Force '  only  ?  To  begin  with,  surely  this  also  is  a 
'conception.'  It  is  engendered  by  a  multitude  of  observations 
blending  into  a  higher  unity  and  taking  at  last  a  definite  shape. 
And  the  only  sanction  it  has  to  rest  upon  is,  not  {ex  hypotheH)  any 
certainty  or  absolute  truth  in  human  logic,  but  simply  an  ineradicable 
faith  that,  to  us  at  any  rate,  th6  notions  of '  permanence '  and  '  force ' 
sufficiently  represent,  though  they  may  not  actually  be,  the  truth. 
We  seem,  then,  already  to  have  made  the  grand  transition  from 
reasoning  to  conceiving,  from  destruction  to  construction,  from  rest- 
less analysis  to  quiet  synthesis,  and  from  logic  to  belief  that  the  great 
Unknown  is,  in  one  word.  Power — '  an  infinite  and  eternal  energy.' 

4.  But  just  as  we  draw  from  the  stores  of  our  own  consciousness 
this  idea  of  ^  Power,'  of  force,  of  muscular  or  mental  energy,  precisely 
in  the  same  way  we  are  justified  in  drawing  the  idea  of  ^  purpose ' 
in  the  direction  of  that  energy.     In  fact,  we  cannot  anyhow  conceive 
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ef  force  without '  direction '  of  some  kind ;  and  our  instincts  imperan 
tivelj  demand  of  us,  when  we  think  of  force  in  the  highest  and  sab- 
limest  way  we  can,  that  we  impregnate  that  idea  with  another  product 
of  our  plastic  imagination,  and  conceive  it  as  eSBciently  directed  to 
some  worthy  end — in  short,  as  power  and  wisdom  combined.  This  may 
be,  and  undoubtedly  is,  quite  as  human  and  relative  and  provisional  a 
conception  as  that  of  a  pure  blind  unguided  Force  would  be.  But 
while  the  mind  shrinks  with  unmitigated  horror  from  the  notion  of 
^an  infinite  and  eternal  Energy,'  loose  as  it  were  in  the  universe, 
without  any  rational  purpose  or  aim,  but  wielding  portentous  cosmic 
forces  at  haphazard,  as  a  madman  or  a  rogue-elephant  might  do, 
the  mind  rests  and  is  satisfied  when  it  can  once  feel  assured  that 
all  is  guided  and  has  perfect  e£5ciency  for  (what  we  can  only  call) 
some  worthy  ^  design.'  The  word  is,  of  course,  utterly  inadequate 
when  things  of  such  a  scale  are  in  question.  But  can  Mr.  Spenc^ 
or  anyone  else  deny  that,  whatever  sanction  the  human  and  relative 
conception  of  ^  power '  draws  from  the  inner  certainties  of  our  own 
sensations,  that  same,  or  a  still  higher,  sanction  can  also  be  claimed 
for  the  conception  of  an  infinite  and  eternal '  Wisdom '  ?  And  if  so, 
it  appears  that  if  the  Agnostic  lines  which  had  reached  the  one  con- 
ception were  prolonged  a  little  farther,  they  would  also  reach  the 
other ;  and  that  so  the  magnificent  idea  would  be  recovered  for  man- 
kind of  an  Intelligent  Being,  with  whom  our  infinitesimal  yet  kindred 
minds  can  enter  into  relations,  and  the  wonder  of  whose  works  we 
can — as  surely  men  of  science  above  all  others  do — appreciate  and 
assimilate  as  a  kind  of  nutriment  to  ourselves. 

5.  But  even  then  the  imperative  instinct  which  demanded  the 
integration  of  nature's  observed  forces  into  a  conception  of  Infinite 
Power,  and  which  was  irresistibly  borne  on  to  add  wisdom  also  to 
that  Power — even  then  it  is  not  pacified.  It  clamours  for  one  more 
quality ;  and  then  it  will  be  still.  Belative,  human,  provisional- 
call  it  what  you  will — ^nevertheless  this  third  and  complementaiy 
conception  will  no  more  take  a  denial,  will  no  more  obey  a  frown 
and  waive  its  right  to  rush  into  the  inevitable  combination,  than 
matter  will  politely  waive  its  chemical  affinities.  As  the  human  mind 
is  stupefied  with  terror  at  the  bare  idea  of  swift  and  gigantic  energy 
abroad  in  the  universe  without  purpose  or  intelligence  (as  we  inade- 
quately say)  to  guide  it,  so  assuredly  the  human  heart  stands  still 
in  palsied  horror  at  the  frightful  thought  of  ^  an  infinite  and  eternal 
force,'  guided  indeed  by  an  infinite  cunning,  but  checked  by  no  sort 
of  goodness,  mercy,  or  love.  In  short,  no  authority  on  earth — not 
even  that  of  all  the  philosophers  and  scientists  and  theologians  that 
have  ever  lived — could  impose  upon  any  man,  who  thought  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer's  First  PrindpUa  out  to  their  ultimate  conclusion, 
the  portentous  belief  in  an  eternal,  almighty  and  omniscient  Devil. 
And  therefore  to  add  goodness  to  the  other  two  factors  of  power  and 
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wisdom^  which  we  are  compelled  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature 
to  attribute  to  the  Great  Unknown,  ia  pardonable  because  inevitable. 
But  if  so,  it  seems  that  Agnosticism — if  allowed  to  develop  fieely 
cm  its  own  lines,  without  artificial  hindrance — must  needs  become  a 
*  Christian  Agnosticism.'  And  it  only  remains  to  ask,  why  in  the 
world  should  not  such  an  Agnostic  ^  go  to  Church,'  £eJ1  in  with  the 
religious  symbolism  in  ordinary  use,  and  contribute  his  moral  aid  to 
those  who  have  taken  service  under  the  Christian  name  on  purpose 
to  purify  gross  and  carnal  eyes,  till  they  become  aware  of  the  Great 
Unknown  behind  the  veil,  and  so  come  to  relatively  know  what  abso- 
lutely passes  knowledge  ? 

6.  There  is  only  one  obstacle  in  the  way ;  and  that  is  of  so  un- 
worthy a  character,  that  it  passes  comprehension  how  men  of  cultiva- 
tion can  allow  it  a  moment's  influence  upon  their  conduct.  The 
objection  refisrred  to  has  never  been  more  clearly  expressed  than  by 
one  whom  we  all  delight  to  honour  and  to  listen  to.  Professor  Tyndall. 
He  wrote  as  foUows  in  the  pages  of  this  Beview  a  few  years  ago 
(November  1878) :  <  It  is  against  the  mythologic  sceriery,  if  I  may 
use  the  term,  rather  than  against  the  life  and  substance  of  religion, 
that  Science  enters  her  protest.'  But  how,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  and  duudty,  is  rdigion — that  special  provision  for  bringing 
strength  to. the  feeble-minded,  elevation  to  the  lowly,  and  wisdom 
to  the  ignorant— to  be  brought  home  to  all  mankind,  without  the 
use  of  even  coarse  symbolism,  which  is  as  '  relative '  to  the  masses 
.for  whom  it  is  intended  as  scientific  conceptions  are  to  philosophers  ? 
In  both  cases  the  realities  behind  are  most  imperfectly  represented ; 
and  a  higher  intelligence,  if  it  were  not  loving  as  well  as  intelligent, 
would  certainly  display  impatience  with  Professor  Tyndall's  own 
kindly  effort  a  few  pages  further  on,  where  he  says  '  How  are  we  to 
figure  this  molecular  motion?  Suppose  the  leaves  to  be  shaken 
from  a  birch-tree ;  and,  to  fix  the  idea,  suppose  each  leaf  to  repel  and 
attract,'  and  so  on.  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  Professor  is  here  doing 
the  very  same  thing,  in  order  to  bring  science  home  (all  honour  to 
him !)  to  the  unlearned,  which  he  refuses  to  the  ministers  of  religion 
when  they  try  to  bring  home  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  ?  How  can 
such  subtle  ideas,  such  far-reaching  thoughts,  as  those  of  theology 
be  brought  home  to  the  mass  of  mankind  without  the  boldest  use  of 
symbol  and  of  figured  speech  ?  How  can  that  most  precious  result 
of  Christianity,  a  unity  of  general  conceptions  about  mankind  and 
about  the  Great  Unknown,  be  secured  without  a  symbolism  of  the 
very  broadest  and  most  striking  kind  ?  Panoramas  cannot  be  painted 
with  stippling  brushes.  Nor,  indeed,  does  any  sort  of  painter  aim  to 
compete  with  the  bald  truthfulness  of  photography.  He  does  not 
imitate :  he  merely  hints.  He  throws  out  things  (fxovavra 
avverolatv.  He  summons  the  imagination  of  the  spectators  them- 
selves to  his  aid  and  awakens  their  finer  susceptibUities.     And  by 
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this  means  a  ^  picture/  which  is  in  itself  the  most  unreal  of  all  un-> 
realities,  becomes  in  skilful  hands  a  fruitful  reality  for  good,  perhaps 
to  a  hundred  generations. 

If,  then,  any  scientific  man  does  not  for  himself  need  rituals  and 
symbols,  still  let  him  remember  how  invaluable  an  aid  these  things 
are  to  the  mass  of  mankind.  Let  him  reflect  how  the  purest  and 
loftiest  ideas  of  the  Eternal  lie  enshrined  within  every  form  of 
Christian  adoration,  and  how  the  most  touching  memories  speak  in 
every  Christian  Sacrament.  Is  it  nothing,  too,  to  be  brought  in 
contact  with  the  boundless  gentleness  and  tolerance  of  Christ ;  to 
hear  such  words  as  ^  He  that  is  able  to  receive  it,  let  him  receive  it,' 
and  ^  He  that  is  not  against  us  is  on  our  side '  ?  Is  it  nothing  to 
feel  the  sympathy  of  such  a  devoted  benefactor  of  Europe  as  St.  Paul, 
and  to  accept  his  judgment  that  ^  He  who  regardeth  the  day,  re- 
gardeth  it  unto  the  Lord ;  and  he  that  regardeth  not  the  day,  to 
tiie  Lord  he  doth  not  regard  it '  ?  Nay,  is  it  nothing  to  bow  the 
knee  in  acknowledged  brotherhood  beside  the  simple  and  the  lowly ; 
to  submit  to  learn  from  them,  as  we  all  learn  from  our  children  in 
the  nursery ;  and  to  feel  ourselves,  in  spite  of  our  divergent  views  and 
notions,  in  the  attitude  of  coiamon  adoration  before  the  Grreat  Un- 
known ?  Better  this,  surely,  by  far  than  to  cover  with  philosophic 
scorn  ministrants  whose  days  are  given  to  soothing  every  form  of 
human  distress,  amid  whose  simplest  teaching  can  always  be  detected 
in  undertone  the  deep  thoughts  of  Hebrew  prophets  and  apostles,  and 
to  despise  whom  is  to  crown  once  more,  with  paper  or  with  thorns^ 
the  meek  head  of  Chbist. 

H.  G-.  GuBTSis* 
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ON  RAINBOWS. 


TFhb  oldest  hi8tx>ric  reference  to  the  rainbow  is  known  to  all :  '  I  do 
set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token  of  a  covenant 
"between  me  and  the  earth.  •  .  •  And  the  bow  shall  be  in  the  cloud ; 
and  I  shall  look  upon  it,  that  I  may  remember  the  everlasting  covenant 
l)etween  God  and  every  living  creature  of  all  flesh  that  is  upon  the 
earth.'    To  the  sublime  conceptions  of  the  theologian  succeeded  the 
desire  for  exact  knowledge  characteristic  of  the  man  of  science. 
Whatever  its  ultimate  cause  might  have  been,  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  rainbow  was  physical,  and  the  aim  of  science  was  to  account 
for  the  bow  on  physical  principles.   Progress  towards  this  consumma- 
tion was  very  slow.     Slowly  the  ancients  mastered  the  principles  of 
reflection.   Still  more  slowly  were  the  laws  of  refraction  dug  from  the 
quarries  in  which  nature  had  embedded  them.    I  use  this  language, 
because  the  laws  were  incorporate  in  nature  before  they  were  discovered 
by  man.   Until  the  time  of  Alhazan,  an  Arabian  mathematician,  who 
lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  views  entertained 
r^arding  refraction  were  utterly  vague  and  incorrect.  After  Alhazan 
came  Bc^er  Bacon  and  Vitellio,^  who  made  and  recorded  many  observa- 
tions and  measurements  on  the  subject  of  refraction.  To  them  succeeded 
Kepler,  who,  taking  the  results  tabulated  by  his  predecessors,  applied 
his  amit2ing  industry  to  extract  from  them  their  meaning — that  is  to 
say,  to  discover  the  physical  principles  which  lay  at  their  root.    In 
this  attempt  he  was  less  successful  than  in  his  astronomical  labours. 
In  1604,  Kepler  published  his  Supplement  to  Vitellio  in  which  he 
virtually  acknowledged  his  defeat,  by  enunciating  an  approximate 
rule,  instead  of  an  all-satisfying  natural  law.    The  discovery  of  such 
a  law,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  comer-stones  of  optical 
science,  was  made  by  Willebrord  Snell,  about  1621.' 

A  ray  of  light  may,  for  our  purposes,  be  presented  to  the  mind 
as  a  luminous  straight  line.  Let  such  a  ray  be  supposed  to  fall 
vertically  upon  a  perfectly  calm  water  surface.    The  incidence,  as  it 

*  WheweU  {Histortf  of  the  Inductive  Soiencei,  vol.  i.  p.  345)  describes  Vitellio 
A8  a  Pole.  His  mother  was  a  Pole ;  but  Poggendorff  {Handworterlueh  d,  exaeten 
Wutemohi^en')  claims  Vitellio  himself  as  a  Gennan,  bom  in  1  hiiringeQ.  *  Vitellio  ' 
is  described  as  a  corraption  of  Witelo. 

<  Born  at  Leyden  1591 ;  died  1626. 
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is  called,  is  then  perpendicular,  and  the  ray  goes  through  the  water 
without  deviation  to  tiie  right  or  left.  In  other  words,  the  ray  in  the 
air  and  the  ray  in  the  water  form  one  continuous  straight  line.  But 
the  least  deviation  from  the  perpendicular  causes  the  ray  to  be  broken, 
or  <  refracted,'  at  the  point  of  incidence.  What,  then,  is  the  law  of 
refraction  discovered  by  Snell  ?  It  is  this,  that  no  matter  how  the 
angle  of  incidence,  and  with  it  the  angle  of  refraction,  may  vary,  the 
relative  magnitude  of  two  lines,  dependent  on  these  angles,  and  called 
their  sines,  remains,  for  the  same  medium,  perfectly  unchanged. 
Measure,  in  other  words,  for  various  angles,  each  of  these  two  lines 
with  a  scale,  and  divide  the  length  of  the  longer  one  by  that  of  the 
shorter;  then,  however  the  lines  individually  vary  in  length,  the 
quotient  yielded  by  this  division  remains  absolutely  the  same.  It  is, 
in  fact,  what  is  called  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  medium. 

Science  is  an  organic  growth,  and  accurate  measurements  give 
coherence  to  the  scientific  organism.  Were  it  not  for  the  ante- 
cedent discovery  of  the  law  of  sines,  founded  as  it  was  on  exact 
measurements,  the  rainbow  could  not  have  been  explained.  Again 
and  again,  moreover,  the  angular  distance  of  the  rainbow  from  the  son 
had  been  determined  and  found  constant.  In  this  divine  remem- 
brancer there  was  no  variableness.  A  line  drawn  &om  the  sun  to  the 
rainbow,  and  another  drawn  from  the  rainbow  to  the  observer's  eye, 
always  enclosed  an  angle  of  41^  Whence  this  steadfastness  of  position 
— this  inflexible  adherence  to  a  particular  angle  ?  Newton  gave  to 
De  Dominis  '  the  credit  of  the  answer  ;  but  we  really  owe  it  to  the 
genius  of  Descartes.  He  followed  with  his  mind's  eye  the  rays  of 
light  impinging  on  a  raindrop*  He  saw  them  in  part  reflected  &om 
the  outside  sur&ce  of  the  drop.  He  saw  them  refracted  on  entering 
the  drop,  reflected  from  its  back,  and  again  refracted  on  thrir 
emergence.  Descartes  was  acquainted  with  the  law  of  Snell,  and 
taking  up  his  pen  he  calculated,  by  means  of  that  law,  the  whole 
course  of  the  rays.  He  proved  that  the  vast  majority  of  them  escaped 
from  the  drop  as  divergenrvb  rays,  and,  on  this  accoimt,  soon  became  so 
enfeebled  as  to  produce  no  sensible  effect  upon  the  eye  of  an  observer. 
At  one  particular  angle,  however — namely,  the  angle  41°  aforesaid — 
they  emerged  in  a  practically  parallel  sheaf.  In  their  union  was 
strength,  for  it  was  this  particular  sheaf  which  carried  the  light  of  the 
*  primary '  rainbow  to  the  eye. 

There  is  a  certain  form  of  emotion  called  intellectual  pleasiure, 
which  may  be  excited  by  poetry,  literature,  nature,  or  art.  But  I 
doubt  whether  among  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect  there  is  any  more 
pure  and  concentrated  than  that  experienced  by  the  scientific  man 

«  Archbishop  of  Spalatro,  and  Primate  of  Dalmatia.    Fled  to  England  about  1616 ; 
became  a  Protestant,  and  ^vas  made  Dean  of  Windsor.    Returned  to  Italy  and  re- 
sumed his  Catholicism ;  but  was  handed  over  to  the  Inquisition,  and  died  in  prison 
(PoggendorfTs  JBioffrapMcdl  Dictionary.) 
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when  a  difficulty  whieh  has  chaUenged  the  human  mind  for  ages  melts 
before  his  eyes,  and  recrystallises  as  an  illustration  of  natural  law.  This 
pleasure  was  doubtless  experienced  by  Descartes  when  he  succeeded 
in  placing  upon  its  true  physical  basis  the  most  splendid  meteor  of 
our  atmosphere.  Descartes  showed,  moreover,  that  the  *  secondary  bow  ' 
was  produced  when  the  rays  of  light  underwent  two  reflections  within 
the  drop,  and  two  refractions  at  the  points  of  incidence  and  emergence. 

It  is  said  that  Descartes  behaved  ungenerously  to  Snell — ^that, 
though  acquainted  with  the  unpublished  papers  of  the  learned  Dutch- 
man, he  Mled  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness.  On  this  I  will  not 
dwell,  for  I  notice  on  the  part  of  the  public  a  tendency,  at  all  events 
in  some  cases,  to  emphasise  such  shortcomings.  The  temporary  weak- 
ness of  a  great  man  is  often  taken  as  a  sample  of  his  whole  character. 
The  spot  upon  the  sun  usurps  the  place  of  his  *  surpassing  glory.' 
This  is  not  unfrequent,  but  it  is  nevertheless  unfeiir. 

Descartes  proved  that  according  to  the  principles  of  refraction, 
a  circular  band  of  light  must  appear  in  the  heavens  exactly  where 
the  rainbow  is  seen.  But  how  are  the  coloxurs  of  the  bow  to  be  ac- 
counted for  ?  Here  his  penetrative  mind  came  to  the  very  verge  of 
the  solution,  but  the  limits  of  knowledge  at  the  time  barred  his 
further  progress.  He  connected  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  with 
those  produced  by  a  prism ;  but  then  these  lattor  needed  explanation 
just  as  much  as  the  colours  of  the  bow  itself.  The  solution,  indeed, 
was  not  possible  until  the  composite  nature  of  white  light  had  been 
demonstrated  by  Newton.  Applying  the  law  of  Snell  to  the  different 
colours  of  the  spectrum,  Newton  proved  that  the  primary  bow  must 
consist  of  a  series  of  concentric  circular  bands,  the  largest  of  which 
is  red,  and  the  smallest  violet ;  while  in  the  secondary  bow  these 
colours  must  be  reversed.  The  main  secret  of  the  rainbow,  if  I  may 
use  such  language,  was  thus  revealed. 

I  have  said  that  each  colour  of  the  rainbow  is  carried  to  the 
eye  by  a  sheaf  of  approximately  parallel  rays.  But  what  deter- 
mines this  parallelism  ?  Here  our  real  difficulties  begin,  but  they 
are  to  be  surmounted  by  attention.  Let  us  endeavour  to  follow 
the  course  of  the  solar  rays  before  and  after  they  impinge  upon  a 
spherical  drop  of  water.  Take  first  of  all  the  ray  that  passes  through 
the  centre  of  the  drop.  This  particular  ray  strikes  the  back  of  the 
drop  as  a  perpendicular,  its  reflected  portion  returning  along  its  own 
course*  Take  another  ray  close  to  this  central  one  and  parallel 
to  it — for  the  sun's  rays  when  they  reach  the  earth  are  parallel. 
When  this  second  ray  enters  the  drop  it  is  refracted ;  on  reaching 
the  back  of  the  drop  it  is  there  reflected,  being  a  second  time  re« 
iracted  on  its  emergence  from  the  drop.  Here  the  incident  and  the 
emergent  rays  enclose  a  small  angle  with  each  other.  Take  again  a 
third  ray  a  little  further  from  the  central  one  than  the  last.  The 
drop  will  act  upon  it  as  it  acted  upon  its  neighbour,  the  incident 
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aad  emergent  rays  enclosing  in  this  instance  a  larger  angle  than 
before.  As  we  retreat  further  from  the  central  ray  the  enlargement 
of  this  angle  continues  up  to  a  certain  point,  where  it  reaches  a 
maximum,  after  which  further  retreat  from  the  central  ray  diminishes 
the  angle.  Now,  a  maximum  resembles  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  or  a 
watershed,  from  which  the  land  falls  in  a  slope  at  each  side.  In  the 
case  before  us  the  diveigence  of  the  rays  when  they  quit  the  raindrop 
would  be  represented  by  the  steepness  of  the  elope.  On  the  top  of 
the  watershed — that  is  to  say,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  maximum 
— is  a  kind  of  summit  level,  where  the  slope  for  some  distance  almost 
disappears.  But  the  disappearance  of  the  slope  indicates,  in  the 
case  of  our  raindrop,  the  absence  of  divergence.  Hence  we  find  that 
at  our  maximum,  and  close  to  it^  there  issues  from  the  drop  a  sheaf 
of  rays  which  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  parallel  to  each  other.  These 
are  the  so-called  '  effective  rays '  of  the  rainbow.^ 

Let  me  here  point  to  a  series  of  measurements  which  will  illus- 
txate;  the  gradual  augmentation  of  the  deflection  just  referred  to 
until  it  reaches  its  maximum,  and  its  gradual  diminution  at  the 
other  side  of  the  maximum.  The  measures  correspond  to  a  series 
of  angles  of  incidence  which  augment  by  steps  of  ten  degrees. 


i  d 

W    .        .        .     10° 


20° 
30° 
40° 
60° 


10°  36' 
28°  20^ 
35°  36' 
40°  40' 


i  d 

60°  .  .  .    42°28' 

70°  .  .  .    39°  48' 

80°  .  .  .    31°   4' 

90°  .  .  .15 


The  figures  in  the  column  i  express  these  angles,  while  under  d  we 
have  in  each  case  the  accompanying  deviation,  or  the  angle  enclosed 
by  the  incident  and  emergent  rays.  It  wiU  be  seen  that  as  the  angle 
i  increases,  the  deviation  also  increases  up  to  42°  28',  after  which, 
although  the  angle  of  incidence  goes  on  augmenting,  the  deviation 
becomes  less.  The  maximum  42°  28'  corresponds  to  an  incidence 
of  60°,  but  in  reality  at  this  point  we  have  already  passed,  by  a  small 
quantity,  the  exact  maximum,  which  occurs  between  58°  and  59°. 
Its  amount  is  42°  30'.  This  deviation  corresponds  to  the  red 
band  of  the  rainbow.  In  a  precisely  similar  manner  the  other 
colours  rise  to  their  maximum,  and  fall  on  passing  beyond  it ;  the 
maximum  for  the  violet  band  being  40°  30'.     The  entire  width  of 

*  There  is,  in  fact,  a  bundle  of  rays  near  the  maximum,  which,  when  they  enter 
the  drop,  are  oonyerged  by  refraction  almost  exactly  to  the  same  point  at  its  back. 
If  the  conveigence  were  quite  exact,  then  the  symmetry  of  the  liquid  sphere  would 
cause  the  rays  to  quit  the  drop  as  they  entered  it — that  is  to  say,  perfectly  parallel. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  convergence  is  not  quite  exact,  the  parallelism  after  emergence 
is  only  approximate.  The  emergent'  rays  cut  each  other  at  extremely  sharp  angles, 
thus  forming  a  '  caustic '  which  has  for  its  asymptote  the  ray  of  maximum  deviation. 
In  the  secondary  bow  we  have  to  deal  with  a  minimum,  instead  of  a  maximum,  the 
crossing  of  the  incident  and  emergent  rays  producing  the  observed  reversal  of  the 
colours.  (See  Engel  and  Shellbach's  diagrams  of  the  rainbow  at  the  end  of  this  article.) 
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the  primary  rainbow  is  therefore  2%  part  of  this  width  being  due 
to  the  angular  magnitude  of  the  sun. 

We  have  thus  revealed  to  us  the  geometric  construction  of  the 
rainbow.  But  though  the  step  here  taken  by  Descartes  and  Newton 
was  a  great  one,  it  left  the  theory  of  the  bow  incomplete.  Within 
the  rainbow  proper,  in  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  are  seen 
a  series  of  richly-coloured  zones,  which  were  not  explained  by  either 
Descartes  or  Newton.  They  are  said  to  have  been  first  described  by 
Mariotte,''  and  they  long  challenged  explanation.  At  this  point  our 
difficulties  thicken,  but,  as  before,  they  are  to  be  overcome  by  atten- 
tion. It  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  a  maximimi,  approached  con- 
tinuously on  both  sides,  that  on  the  two  sides  of  it  pairs  of  equal  value 
may  be  found.  The  maximum  density  of  water,  for  example*  is  39^ 
Fahrenheit.  Its  density  when  5°  colder,  and  when  5^  warmer,  than 
this  maximum  is  the  same.  So  also  with  regard  to  the  slopes  of  our 
watershed.  A  series  of  pairs  of  points  of  the  same  elevation  can  be 
found  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  ridge ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  rainbow, 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  maximum  deviation  we  have  a  succession  of 
pairs  of  rays  having  the  same  deflection.  Such  rays  travel  along  thfe 
same  line,  and  add  their  forces  together  after  .they  quit  the  drop. 
But  light,  thus  reinforced  by  the  coalescence  of  non-divergent  rays, 
ought  to  reach  the  eye.  It  does  so ;  and  were  light  what  it  was  once 
supposed  to  be — ^a  flight  of  minute  particles  sent  by  luminous  bodies 
through  space — ^then  these  pairs  of  equally  deflected  rays  would 
di£(us6  brightness  over  a  large  portion  of  the  area  within  the  primary 
bow.  But  inasmuch  as  light  consists  of  waves  and  not  of  particles, 
the  principle  of  interference  comes  into  play,  in  virtue  of  which  waves 
can  alternately  reinforce  and  destroy  each  other.  Were  the  distance 
passed  over,  by  the  two  corresponding  rays  within  the  drop,  the 
same,  they  would  emerge  as  they  entered.  But  in  no  case  are  the 
distances  the  same.  The  consequence  is  that  when  the  rays  emerge 
from  the  drop  they  are  in  a  condition  either  to  support  or  to  destroy 
each  other.  By  such  alternate  reinforcement  and  destruction, 
which  occur  at  different  places  for  different  colours,  the  coloured 
zones  are  produced  within  the  primary  bow.  They  are  caUed  '  super- 
numerary bows,'  and  are  seen,  not  only  within  the  primary  but 
sometimes  also  outside  the  secondary  bow.  The  condition  requisite  for 
their  production  is,  that  the  drops  which  constitute  the  shower  shall  all 
be  of  nearly  the  same  size.  When  the  drops  are  of  different  sizes,  we 
have  a  confused  superposition  of  the  different  colours,  an  approxima- 
tion  to  white  light  being  the  consequence.  This  second  step  in  the 
explanation  of  the  rainbow  was  taken  by  a  man  the  quality  of  whose 
genius  resembled  that  of  Descartes  or  Ne¥rton,  and  who  eighty-two 
years  ago  was  appointed  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Boyal 

*  Prior  of  St.  Martin-sons-Beaune,  near  Dijon.    Member  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences.    Died  in  Paris,  May  1684. 
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InstitutioQ  of  Great  Britain.     I  refer,  af  course,  to  the  illustrious 
Thomas  Young.® 

But  our  task  is  not,  even  now,  complete.  The  finishing  touch  to 
the  explanation  of  the  rainbow  was  given  by  our  last,  eminent. 
Astronomer  Boyal,  Sir  George  Airy.  Bringing  the  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  founders  of  the  undulatory  theory,  and  that  gained  by  subse- 
quent workers,  to  bear  upon  the  question,  Sir  George  Airy  showed 
that,  though  Young's  general  principles  were  unassailable,  his  calcula* 
tions  were  sometimes  wide  of  the  mark.  It  was  proved  by  Airy  that 
Mie  curve  of  maximum  illumination  in  the  rainbow  does  not  quite 
coincide  with  the  geometric  curve  of  Descartes  and  Newton.  He  also 
extended  our  knowledge  of  the  supernumerary  bows,  and  corrected  the 
positions  which  Young  had  assigned  to  them«  Finally,  Professor 
Miller,  of  Cambridge,  and  Dr.  Galle,  of  Berlin,  illustrated  by  careful 
measurements  with  the  theodolite  the  agreement  which  exists  be- 
tween the  theory  of  Airy  and  the  facts  of  observation.  Thus,  from 
Descartes  to  Airy,  the  intellectual  force  expended  in  the  elucidation 
ofstheTainbowy  though  broken  up  into  distinct  personalties,  might 
be  regarded  as  that  of  an  individual  artist,  engaged  throughout  this 
time  in  lovingly  contemplating,  revising,  and  perfecting  his  wcfifk. 

We  have  thus  cleared  the  ground  for  the  series  of  experiments 
which  constitute  the  subject  of  this  discourse.  During  our  brief 
residence  in  the  Alps  this  year,  we  were  favoured  with  8(»ne  weather 
of  matchless  perfection;  but  we  had  also  our  share  of  foggy  and 
drizzly  weather.-  On  the  night  of  the  22nd  of  S^ember,  the 
atmosphere  was  especially  dark  and  thick.  At  9  p<h.  I  opebed  a  door 
at  the  end  of  a  passage  and  looked  out  into  the  gloom.  Behind  me 
hung  a  small  lamp,  by  which  the  shadow  of  my  body  was  east  tipon 
the  fog.  Such  a  shadow  I  had  often  seen,  but  in  the  present  case  it 
was  accompanied  by  an  appearance  which  I  had  not  previously  seen. 
Swept  through  the  darkness  round  tlie  shadow,  and  for  befrcmd,  not 
only  its  boundary,  but  also  beyond  that  of  the  illuminated  fog^  was  a 
pale,  white,  luminous  circle,  complete  except  at  the  point  where  it 
was  cut. through  by  the  shadow*  As  I  walked  out  into  the  fog,  this 
curious  halo  went  in  advance  of  me*  Had  not  my  demerits  be^i  so 
well  known  to  me,  I  might  have  accepted  the  phenomenon  as  an  evi- 
dence of  canonisation.  Benvenuto  Cellini  saw  something  of  the  kind 
surrounding  bis  shadow,  and  ^asoiibed  it  forthwith  to  supernatural 
favour.  I  varied  the  position  and  intensity  of  the  lamp,  and  found 
even  a  candle  sufficient  to  render  the  luminous  band  visible.  With 
two  crossed  laths  I  roughly  measured  the  angle  subtended  by  the« 
r^us  of  the  circle,  and  found  it  to  be  practically  the  angle  which 
had  riveted  the  attention  of  Descartes — ^namely,  41^    This  and  other 

•  Young's  W(yrh9,  edited  by  Peacock,  vol.  i.  pp.  186,  293,  867. 
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facts  led  me  to  suspect  that  the  halo  was  a  circular  rainbow.  A  week 
subsequently^  the  air  being  in  a  similar  misty  condition,  the  luminous 
circle  was  well  seen  from  another  door,  the  lamp  which  produced  it 
standing  on  a  table  behind  me. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  go  to  the  Alps  to  witness  this 
singular  phenomenon.  Amid  the  heather  of  Hind  Head  I  have 
had  erected  a  hut,  to  which  I  escape  when  my  brain  needs  rest 
or  my  muscles  lack  vigour.  The  hut  has  two  doors,  one  opening 
to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the  south,  and  in  it  we  have  been 
able  to  occupy  ourselves  pleasantly  and  profitably  during  the 
recent  misty  weather.  Bemoving  the  shade  from  a  small  petro- 
leum lamp,  and  placing  the  lamp  behind  me,  as  I  stood  in  either 
doorway,  the  luminous  circles  surrounding  my  shadow  on  different 
nights  were  very  remarkable.  Sometimes  they  were  best  to  the  north, 
and  sometimes  the  reverse,  the  difference  depending  for  the  most 
part  on  the  direction  of  the  wind.  On  Christmas  night  the  atmo- 
sphere was  particularly  good-natuied.  It  was  filled  with  true  fog, 
throtkgh  which,  however,  descended  palpably  an  Extremely  fine  rain. 
Both  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  of  the  hut  the  lumin6us  circles 
were  on  this  occasion  specially  bright  and  well-defined.  They  were, 
as  I  have  said,  swept  through  the  fc^  &r  beyond  its  illuminated 
arto,  and  it  was  the  darkness  against  which  they  were  pro- 
jected which  enabled  th^n  to  shed  so  much  apparent  light.  The 
^effective  i^ys,'  therefore,  which  entered- the  eye  in  this  observation 
gave  direcHoriy  but  not  distance^  so  that  the  circles  appeared  to  come 
from  a  portion  of  the  atmosphere  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  pro~ 
duction. '  When  the  lamp  was  taken  out  into  the  fog,  the  illutnination 
of  the  medium  almost  obliterated  the  halo.  Once  educated^  the  eye 
could  trace  it,  but  it  was  toned  down  almost  to  vakiishing.  There  is 
some  advantage,  therefore,  in  possessing  a  hut,  on  a  moor  or  on  a 
mountain,  having  doors  which  limit  the  area  of  fog  illuminated. 

.  I  have  now  to  refer  to  another  phenomenon  which  is  but  rarely 
seen,  and  which  I  bad  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  on  Christmas 
Day.  The  mist  and  drizzle  in  tJbe  early  morning  had  been  very  dense ; 
a  walk  before  breakfast  caused  my  somewhat  fluffy  pilot  dress  to  be 
coiveied  with  minute  wat^-globules,  which,  against  the  dark  back- 
ground underneath,  suggested  the  bloom  of  a  plum.  As  the  day  ad- . 
vanced^  the  soutii-eastera  heaven  became  more  luminous ;  and  the  pale 
disk  of  the 'Sun  was  at  length  seen  stragglings  through  drifting  clouds* 
At  ten  o'clock  the  sun  had  become  fairly  victorious,  the  heather  was 
adonoed  by  pendent  drops,  while  certain  branching  grasses^  laden 
with  liquid  pearls^  presetted,  in  the- sunlight,  an  appearance  of  ex,-^- 
quisite  beauty.  Walking  across  the  common  to  the  Portsmouth 
road,  my  wife  and  I,  on  reaching  it,  turned  our  faces  sunwajrds«  The 
fimoke*like  fog  had  vanidied,  but  its  disappearance  was  accompanied, 
or  perhaps  caused,  by  the  coalescence  of  its  minuter  particles  into» 
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little  globules,  visible  where  they  caught  the  light  at  a  proper  angle, 
but  not  otherwise.  They  followed  every  eddy  of  the  air,  upwards,, 
downwards,  and  from  side  to  side.  Their  extreme  mobility  was  well 
calculated  to  suggest  a  notion  prevalent  on  the  Continent,  that  the 
particles  of  a  fog,  instead  of  being  full  droplets,  are  really  little 
bladders  or  vesicles.  Clouds  are  supposed  to  owe  their  power  of 
floatation  to  this  cause.  This  vesicular  theory  never  struck  root  in* 
England  ;  nor  has  it,  I  apprehend,  any  foundation  in  fact. 

As  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  these  eddying  specks,  so  visible  to  the 
eye,  yet  so  small  and  light  as  to  be  perfectly  impalpable  to  the  skii^ 
both  of  hands  and  face,  I  remarked,  ^  These  particles  must  surely 
yield  a  bow  of  some  kind.'  Turning  my  back  to  the  sun,  I  stooped 
down  so  as  to  keep  well  within  the  layer  of  particles,  which  I  sup- 
posed to  be  a  shallow  one,  and,  looking  towards  the  '  Devil's  Punch 
Bowl,'  saw  the  anticipated  phenomenon.  A  bow  without  colour 
spanned  the  Punch  Bowl,  and,  though  white  and  pale,  was  well 
defined,  and  eshibited  an  aspect  of  weird  grandeur.  Once  or  twice 
I  &ncied  a  faint  ruddiness  could  be  discerned  on  its  outer  boundary. 
The  stooping  was  not  necessary,  and  as  we  walked  along  the  new 
Portsmouth  road,  with  the  Punch  Bowl  to  our  left,  the  white  arch 
marched  along  with  us.  At  a  certain  point  we  ascended  to  the  old 
Portsmouth  road,  whence  with  a  flat  space  of  very  dark  heather  in 
the  foreground,  we  watched  the  bow.  The  sun  had  then  become 
strong,  and  the  sky  above  us  blue,  nothing  which  could  in  any 
proper  sense  be  called  rain  existing  at  the  time  in  the  atmosphere. 
Suddenly  my  companion  exclaimed,  ^  I  see  the  whole  circle  meeting  at 
my  feet  I '  At  the  same  moment  the  circle  became  visible  to  me  also. 
It  was  the  darkness  of  our  immediate  foreground  that  enabled  us  to  see 
the  lower  half  of  the  pale  luminous  band  projected  against  it.  We 
walked  round  Hind  Head  Common  with  the  bow  almost  always  in  view. 
Its  crown  sometimes  disappeared,  showing  that  the  minute  globules 
which  produced  it  did  not  extend  to  any  great  height  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. In  such  cases,  two  shining  buttresses  were  left  behind,  which, 
had  not  the  bow  been  previously  seen,  would  have  lacked  all  signifi- 
cance. In  some  of  the  combes,  or  valleys,  where  the  floating  particles 
had  collected  in  greater  numbers,  the  end  of  the  bow  plunging  into 
the  combe  emitted  a  light  of  more  than  the  usual  brightness.  During^ 
our  walk,  the  bow  was  broken  and  re-formed  several  times;  and, 
had  it  not  been  for  our  previous  experience,  both  in  the  Alps  and  at 
Hind  Head,  it  might  well  have  escaped  attention.  What  this  white 
bow  lost  in  beauty  and  intensity,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary 
coloured  bow,  was  more  than  atoned  for  by  its  weirdness  and  itfr 
novelty  to  both  observers. 

The  white  rainbow  (Varc-en-dd  blanc)  was  first  described  by  the 
Spaniard  Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa,  Lieutenant  of  the  Company  of 
Gentleman  Guards  of  the  Marine.    By  order  of  the  King  of  Spain,  * 
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Don  Jorge  Juan  and  Ulloa  made  an  expedition  to  South  America,  an 
account  of  which  is  given  in  two  amplj-illustrated  quarto  volumes  to 
be  found  in  the  library  of  the  Boyal  Institution.  The  bow  was 
observed  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  Pambamarca,  in  Peru. 
The  angle  subtended  by  its  radius  was  33°  30^,  which  is  considerably 
less  than  the  angle  subtended  by  the  radius  of  the  ordinary  bow. 
Between  the  phenomenon  observed  by  us  on  Christmas  Day,  and  that 
described  by  Ulloa,  there  are  some  points  of  difference.  In  his  case 
fog  of  sufficient  density  existed  to  enable  the  shadows  of  him  and  his 
six  companions  to  be  seen,  each^  however,  only  by  the  person  whose 
body  cast  the  shadow,  while  around  the  head  of  each  were  observed 
those  zones  of  colour  which  characterise  the '  spectre  of  the  Brocken.' 
.  In  our  case  no  shadows  were  to  be  seen,  for  there  was  no  fog-screen 
on  which  they  could  be  cast.  This  implies  also  the  absence  of  the 
zones  of  colour  observed  by  Ulloa. 

The  white  rainbow  has  been  explained  in  various  ways.    A  learned 
Frenchman,  M.  Bravais^  who  has  written  much  on  the  optical  pheno- 
mena of  the  atmosphere,  and  who  can  claim  the  additional  recom- 
mendation of  being  a  distinguished   mountaineer,  has   sought  to 
connect  the  bow  with  the  vesicular  theory  to  which  I  have  just 
referred.    This  theory,  however,  is  more  than  doubtful,  and  it  is  not 
necessary.^    The  genius  of  Thomas  Young  throws  light  upon  this 
subject  as  upon  so  many  others.     He  showed  that  the  whiteness  of 
the  bow  was  a  direct  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  drops  which 
produce  it.    In  fact,  the  wafted  water-specks  seen  by  us  upon  Hind 
Head*  were  the  very  kind  needed  for  the  production  of  the  pheno- 
menon.    But  the  observations  of  Ulloa  place  his  white  bow  distinctly 
within  the  arc  that  would  be  occupied  by  the  ordinary  rainbow — that 
is  to  say,  in  the  region  of  supemmneraries ;  and  by  the  action  of 
the  supernumeraries  upon  each  other  UUoa's  bow  was  accounted  for 
by  Thomas  Young.     The  smaller  the  drops  the  broader  are  the 
zones  of  the  supernumerary  bows,  and  Young  proved  by  calculation 
that  when  the  drops  have  a  diameter  of  xoW^^  ^'  toVct*^  ^^  *^  inch, 
the  bands  overlap  each  other,  and  produce   white  Ught  by  their 
mixture.     Unlike  the  geometric  bow,  the  radius  of  the  white  bow 
varies  within  certain  limits,  which  M.  Bravais  shows  to  be  33°  30^ 
and  41°  46'  respectively.     In  the  latter  case  the  white  bow  is  the 
ordinary  bow  deprived  of  its  colour  by  the  smallness  of  the  drops. 
In  all  the  other  cases  it  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  super- 
numeraries. 

'  The  vesicular  theory  was  combated  very  ably  in  France  by  the  Abb6  RaiUard, 
who  has  also  given  an  interesting  analysis  of  the  rainbow  at  the  end  of  his  translation 
of  my  2^0te$  on  JUght. 

■  Bad  our  refuge  in  the  Alps  been  boilt  on  the  sonthem  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Bhone,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  look  with  the  sun  behind  us  into  the  valley  and  across 
it,  we  should,  I  think,  have  frequently  seen  the  white  bow ;  whereas  on  the  opposite 
motmtain  slope,  which  faces  the  sun,  we  have  never  seen  it. 
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The  physical  investigator  desires  not  only  to  observe  natural 
phenomena  but  to  re-create  them — to  bring  them,  that  is,  under  the 
dominion  of  experiment.  From  observation  we  learn  what  nature  is 
willing  to  reveal.  In  experimenting  we  place  her  «in  the  witness- 
box,  cross-examine  her,  and  extract  from  her  knowledge  in  excess  of 
that  which  would,  or  could,  be  spontaneously  given.  Accordingly, 
on  my  return  from  Switzerland  last  October,  I  sought  to  reproduce 
in  the  laboratory  the  effects  observed  among  the  mountains.  My 
first  object,  therefore,  was  to  obtain  artificially  a  mixture  of  fog 
and  drizzle  like  that  observed  from  the  door  of  our  cottage.  A 
strong  cylindrical  copper  boiler,  sixteen  inches  high,  and  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  was  nearly  filled  with  water,  and  heated  by 
gas  flames  imtil  steam  of  twenty  pounds  pressure  was  produced.  A 
valve  at  the  top  of  the  boiler  was  then  opened,  when  the  steam 
issued  violently  into  the  atmosphere,  carrying  droplets  of  water 
mechanically  along  with  it,  and  condensing  above  to  droplets  of  a 
similar  kind.  A  fair  imitation  of  the  Alpine  atmosphere  was  thus 
produced.  After  a  few  tentative  experiments,  the  luminous  circle 
was  brought  into  view,  and  having  once  got  hold  of  it,  the  next 
step  was  to  enhance  its  intensity.  Oil  lamps,  the  lime-light,  and 
the  naked  electric  light  were  tried  in  succession,  the  source  of  rays 
being  placed  in  one  room,  the  boiler  in  another,  while  the  observer 
stood,  with  his  beck  to  the  light,  between  them.  It  is  not,  however, 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  these  first  experiments,  surpassed  as  they 
were  by  the  arrangements  subsequently  adopted.  My  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding was  this.  The  electric  light  being  placed  in  a  camera  with 
a  condensing  lens  in  front,  the  position  of  the  lens  was  so  fixed  as  to 
produce  a  beam  sufficiently  broad  to  clasp 'the  whole  of  my  head, 
and  leave  an  aureole  of  light  around  it.  It  being  desirable  to  lessen 
as  much  as  possible  the  foreign  light  entering  the  eye,  the  beam  was 
received  upon  a  distant  black  surface,  and  it  was  easy  to  move  the 
head  until  its  shadow  occupied  the  centre  of  the  illuminated  area. 
To  secure  the  best  effect  it  "was  found  nescessary  to  stand  close  to  the 
boiler,  so  as  to  be  immersed  in  the  fog  and  dri2zle.  The  fog,  however, 
was  soon  discovered  to  be  a  mere  nuisance.  Instead  of  enhancing,  it 
blurred  the  effect,  and  I  therefore  sought  to  abolish  it.  Allowing 
the  sttom  to  issue  for  a  few  seoonda  froiii  the  boiler,  on  closing  the 
valve,  the  cloud  rapidly  melted  away,  leaving  behind  it  a  host  of 
minute  liquid  spherules  floating  inr  the  beam.  A  beautiful  -circular 
rainbow  was  instantly  swept  through  the  air  in  front  of  the  observer. 
The  primary  bow  was  duly  attended  by  its  secondary,  with  the  colours, 
as  usual,  reversed.  The  opening  of  the  valve  for  a  single  second  causes 
the  bows  to  flash  forth.  Thus,  twenty  times  in  succ^sion,  puffs  can 
be  allowed  to  issue  firom  the  boiler,  every  ^uff  being  followed  by  this 
beautiful  meteor.  The  bows  produced  by  single  puffa  ari^  jevanescent, 
because  the  little  globules  rapidly  disi^pear.    Greater  permanence 
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is  secured  vhen  the  valve  is  left  open  for  an  interval  sufficient  to  dis- 
charge a  copious  amount  of  drizzle  into  the  air.^ 

Many  other  appliances  for  producing  a  fine  rain  have  been,,  tried, 
but  a  reference  to  two  of  them  will  suffice.  The  rose  of  a  watering- 
pot  naturally  suggests  a  means  of  producing  a  shower ;  and  on  the 
principle  of  the  rose  I  bad  scxne  spray*producers  constructed.  In 
each  case  the  outer  surface  was  convex,  the  thin  convex  metal  plate 
being  pierced  by  orifices  too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  nakied  eye. 
Small  as  they  are,  fillets  of  very  sensible  magnitude  issue  from  the  . 
orifices,  but  at  some  distance  below  the  spray-producer  the .  fillets 
shake  themselves  asunder  and  form  a  fine  rain.  The  small  orifices 
are  very  liable  to  get  clogged  by  the  particles  suspended  in  London 
water.  In  experiments  with  the  rose,  filtered  water  was  therefore 
resorted  to.  A  large  vessel  was  mounted  on  the  roof  of  the  Boyal 
Institution,  from  the  bottom  of  which  descended  vertically  a  piece  of 
compo-tubing,  an  inch  in  diameter  and  about  twenty  feet  long.  By 
means  of  proper  screw  fittings,  a^ngle  rose,  or,  when  it  is  desired  to  in- 
crease the  magnitude  or  density  of  the  shower,  a  group  of  two^  three, 
or  four  roses,  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  compo-tube.  From  these, 
on  the  turning  on  of  a  cock,  the  xain  descends.  The  circular  bows 
ptroduoed  by  such  rain  are  far  richer  in  colour  than  those  produced  by 
the  smaller  globules  of  the  condensed  steam.  To  see  the  effect  in  all 
its  beaiity  and  completeness,  it  is  nec^»ary  to  stand  well  within  the  - 
shower,  npt  outside  of  it^  A  waterproof  coat  and  cap  are  tberrfcMre 
needed,  to  which  a  pair  of  goloshes  n^y  be  added  with  advantage. 
A  person  standing  outside  the  beam  may  see  bits  of  both  primary 
and  secondary  in  the  places*  fixed  by  their  respective  angles  ;  but  the 
colours  are  washy  and  unimpressive,  while  within  the  shower,  with 
the  diadow  of  the  head  occupying  its  proper  position  on  the  screen, . 
the  brilliancy  of  the  effect  is  extraordinary.  The  primary  clothes 
itself  in  the  richest  tints,  while  the  secondary,  though  less  vivid, 
shows  its  colours  in  surprising  strength,  and  purity. 

But  the  primary  bow  is  accompanied  by  appearances  calculated 
to  attract  and  rivet  attention  almost  more  than  the  bow  itaelf.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  existence  of  effective  rays  over  axid  above 
those  which  go  to  form  the  geometric  boiir.  They  fall  within  the 
primaryiand,  to  use.  the  words  of  Thomas  Yoimg, '  would  exhibit  a 
continued  diffusion  of  fainter  light,  but  for  the  general  law  of  inter- 

*  It  is  pethapB  worth  noting  hete,  that  when  the  camera  and  lens  are  used)  the 
beam  whidi  amdm  its  '  effective  193^3 '  to  the  eye  maj  not  be  more  than  a  toot  in 
width,  while  the  circular  bow  engendered  by  these  rays  may  be,  to  all  appearance, 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  In  snch  a  beam,  indeed,  the  drops  which  produce 
the  bow  must  be  very  near  the  eye,  for  rays  from  the  more  distant  drop^  w6tiM'  not 
attain  the  r^nixed  angle.  The  apparent  distance  of  the  circular  bow  is  oStah.  great 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  originating  drops.  Both  distance  and  diameter  may 
be  made  to  undergo  variations.  In  the  rainbow  we  do  not  see  a  localised  object,  but 
receive  a  InminotiB  impression,  which  is  often  transferred  to  a  portion  of  the  field  of 
view  far  removed  from  the  bow's  origin. 
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fereoce  which  divides  the  light  into  concentric  rings.'  One  could 
almost  wish  for  the  opportunity  of  showing  Young  how  literally  his 
words  are  fulfilled,  and  how  beautifully  his  theory  is  illustrated,  by 
these  artificial  circular  rainbows.  For  here  the  space  within  the 
primaries  is  swept  by  concentric  supernumerary  bands,  coloured  like 
the  rainbow,  and  growing  gradually  narrower  as  they  retreat  from 
the  primary.  These  spurious  bows,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,'^ 
which  constitute  one  of  the  most  splendid  illustrations  of  the  principle 
of  interference,  are  separated  from  each  other  by  zones  of  darkness, 
where  the  light  waves,  on  being  added  together,  destroy  each  other. 
I  have  counted  as  many  as  eight  of  these  beautiful  bands,  concentric 
with  the  true  primary.  The  supernumeraries  are  formed  next  to  the 
most  refrangible  colour  of  the  bow,  and  therefore  occur  within  the 
primary  circle.  But  in  the  secondary  bow,  the  violet,  or  most  re- 
frangible colour,  is  on  the  outside ;  and,  following  the  violet  of  the 
secondary,  I  have  sometimes  coimted  as  many  as  five  spurious  bows. 
Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  intensity  of  the  primary,  when 
the  secondary  is  able  to  produce  effects  of  this  description. 

An  extremely  handy  spray-producer  is  that  employed  to  moisten 
the  air  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  A  fillet  of  water,  issuing  under 
strong  pressure  from  a  small  orifice,  impinges  on  a  little  disk,  placed 
at  a  distance  of  about  one*twentieth  of  an  inch  from  the  orifice.  On 
striking  the  disk,  the  water  spreads  laterally,  and  breaks  up  into  ex- 
ceedingly fine  spray.  Here  also  I  have  used  the  spray-producer  both 
singly  and  in  groups,  the  latter  arrangement  being  resorted  to  when 
showers  of  special  breadth  and  density  were  required.  In  regard  to  pri- 
maries, secondaries,  and  supernumeraries,  extremely  brilliant  effects 
have  been  obtained  with  this  form  of  spray-producer.  The  quantity 
of  water  called  upon  being  much  less  than  that  required  by  the  rose, 
the  fillet-and-disk  instrument  produces  less  flooding  of  the  locality 
where  the  experiments  are  made.  In  this  latter  respect,  the  steam 
spray  is  particularly  handy.  A  puff  of  two  seconds'  duration  suffices 
to  bring  out  the  bows,  the  subsequent  shower  being  so  light  as  to 
render  the  use  of  waterproof  clothing  unnecessary.  In  other  cases, 
the  inconvenience  of  flooding  may  be  avoided  to  a  great  extent  by 
turning  on  the  spray  for  a  short  time  only,  and  then  cutting  off  the 
supply  of  water.  The  vision  of  the  bow  being,  however,  proportionate 
to  the  duration  of  the  shower,  will,  when  the  shower  is  brief,  be  eva- 
nescent. Hence,  when  quiet  and  continued  contemplation  of  all  the 
phenomena  is  desired,  the  observer  must  make  up  his  mind  to  brave 
the  rain." 

In  one  important  particular  the  spray-producer  last  described 
commends  itself  to  our  attention.    With  it  we  can  operate  on  sub- 

'*  A  term,  I  confess,  not  to  mj  liking. 

"  The  rajs  which  fonn  the  artificial  bow  emerge,  as  might  be  expected,  polarised 
from  the  drops. 
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stances  more  costly  than  water,  and  obtain  rainbows  from  liquids  of 
the  most  various  refractive  indices.  To  extend  the  field  of  experiment 
in  this  direction,  the  following  arrangement  has  been  devised :  A 
strong  cylindrical  iron  bottle,  wholly  or  partly  filled  with  the  liquid 
to  be  experimented  on,  is  tightly  closed  by  a  brass  cap.    Through 
the  cap  passes  a  metal  tube,  soldered  air-tight  where  it  crosses  tiie 
cap,  and  ending  near  the  bottom  of  the  iron  bottle.    To  the  free  end 
of  this  tube  is  attached  the  spray-producer.     A  second  tube  passes 
also  through  the  cap,  but  ends  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid.    This 
second  tube,  which  is  long  and  flexible,  is  connected  with  a  larger 
iron  bottle,  containing  compressed  air.    Hoisting  the  small  bottle  to 
a  convenient  height,  the  tap  of  the  larger  bottle  is  carefully  opened, 
the  air  passes  through  the  flexible  tube  to  the  smaller  bottle,  exerts 
its  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid  therein  contained,  drives 
it  up  the  other  tube,  and  causes  it  to  impinge  with  any  required 
degree  of  force  against  the  disk  of  the  spray-producer.     From  this  it 
fidls  in  a  fine  rain.    A  great  many  liquids,  including  coloured  ones,^' 
have  been  tested  by  this  arrangement,  and  very  remarkable  results 
have  been  obtained.  I  will  confine  myself  here  to  a  reference  to  two 
liquids,  which  commend  themselves  on  account  of  their  cheapness  and 
of  the  brilliancy  of  their  effects.     Spirit  of  turpentine,  forced  from 
the  iron  bottle,  and  caused  to  &11  in  a  fine  shower,  produces  a  circular 
bow  of  extraordinary  intensity  and  depth  of  colour.    With  paraffin 
oil  or  petroleum  a  similar  effect  is  obtained. 

Spectrum  analysis,  as  generally  understood,  occupies  itself  with 
atomic,  or  molecular,  action,  but  physical  spectrum  analysis  may  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  our  falling  showers.  I  asked  myself  whether 
a  composite  shower — ^that  is  to  say,  one  produced  by  the  mingled  spray 
of  two  or  more  liquids — could  not  be  analysed  and  made  to  declare 
its  constituents  by  the  production  of  the  circular  rainbows  proper  to 
the  respective  liquids.  This  was  found  to  be  the  case.  In  the 
ordinary  rainbow  the  narrowest  colour-band  is  produced  by  its  most 
refrangible  light.  In  general,  the  greater  the  refraction,  the  smaller 
will  be  the  bow.  Now,  as  spirit  of  turpentine  and  paraffin  are  both  more 
refractive  than  water,  I  thought  it  probable  that  in  a  mixed  shower 
of  water  and  paraffin,  or  water  and  turpentine,  the  smaller  and  more 
luminous  circle  of  the  latter  ought  to  be  seen  within  the  larger  circle 
of  the  former.  The  result  was  exactly  in  accordance  with  this  anti- 
cipation. Beginning  with  water,  and  producing  its  two  bows,  and 
then  allowing  the  turpentine  to  shower  down  and  mingle  with  the 
water,  within  the  large  and  beautifully  coloured  water-wheel,  the 
more  richly  coloured  circle  of  the  turpentine  makes  its  appearance. 
Or,  beginning  with  turpentine,  and  forming  its  concentrated  iris ;  on 
turning  on  the  water-spray,  though  to  the  eye  the  shower  seems 

"  Rose-aniline,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  produces  a  splendid  bow  with  speclallj  broad' 
Sbpemameraries. 
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passing  through  m,  is  what  I  have  called  the  central  ray,  which, 
on  striking  the  back  of  the  drop,  is  in  part  reflected  back  along  its 
own  course.  The  lines  above  F  i  represent  parallel  rays,  each  of  which 
on  entering  the  drop  is  refracted,  on  reaching  its  back  is  reflected, 
and  finally  emerges  from  the  drop  below  the  central  ray.  The  angle 
enclosed  between  the  incident  and  emergent  rays  is  found  by  produc- 
ing these  rays  until  they  intersect  behind  the  drop.  This  angle 
increases  in  size  up  to  a  certain  point,  where  it  attains  a  maximum 
value,  diminishing  afterwards.  In  the  diagram  the  particular  ray,  a  6, 
which  suffers  the  maximum  deviation,  is  represented  by  a  line  thicker 
than  the  others.  Its  course  can  be  followed  through  the  drop  to 
0,  thence  to  c2,  where  it  emerges  and  passes  on  to  the  eye. 

A  mere  inspection  of  the  figure  will  show  that  a  considerable  body 
of  rays  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  6  converge  almost  exactly  on  th.e 
point  c.  They  are  here  reflected,  and  quit  the  drop  nearly  parallel- 
to  each  other.  In  reality  the  rays  cut  each  other  at  angles  of 
infinitesimal  magnitude,  and  form  by  their  intersection  a  caustic  or 
line  of  intense  Ulumination.  By  the  waves  thus  kept  together  the 
light  of  the  rainbow  is  carried  to  the  eye. 

Within  the  drop  it  will  be  noticed  that  through  the  intersection 
of  the  rays  the  light  is  heaped  up  along  the  curved  line  c  h,  which  is 
also  a  caustic. 

In  fig.  2  we  deal  with  the  secondary  bow^  in  which  the  ray  of 
wn/avm/a/m,  deviation  and  its  neighbours,  after  two  reflections  within 
the  drop,  carry  the  light  of  the  bow  to  the  eye.  Here  the  rays  strike 
the  lower  hemisphere  of  the  drop  and  are  refracted  on  entering  it. 
The  ray  of  minimum  deviation  enters  the  drop  at  6,  reaches  the  back 
of  the  drop  at  o,  is  reflected  from  that  point  to  c2,  from  which  it  is 
again  reflected  to  6.  Here  it  is  refracted,  and,  supported  by  its  neigh- 
bour rays,  passes  on  to  the  eye.  Before  reaching  the  eye,  it  crosses 
the  incident  rays,  and  to  this  crossing,  as  stated  in  the  text,  the 
inversion  of  the  colours  is  due. 

The  beautiful  curved  line  shown  within  the  drop  in  fig.  2,  is  a 
caustic  produced,  as  before,  by  the  intersection  of  the  rays.  The 
darkish  area  K  h  o  p — darkness  here  representing  excess  of  light — is 
bounded  by  four  caustics.  Such  would  be  the  aspect  presented  by  a 
drop  of  water,  could  we  see  it  in  the  act  of  producing  the  secondary 
bow.*' 

"  With  a  white  basin  or  cap,  and  a  candle  held  opposite  the  interior  concave  sar- 
face,  caustics  by  reflection  can  be  produced  at  will.  A  little  practice  is  here  reqoired 
in  finding  the  best  position  for  the  light. 
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A  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF 
SANITARY  LAWS  AND  THE  IMPROVE- 
MENT OF  DWELLINGS. 

committee. 

The  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts. 

Miss  Octavia  Hill. 

The  Earl  op  SiiAFTESBURr. 

The  Earl  op  Dunraven. 

The  Kt.  Hon.  Sir  R.  Assheton  Cross,  M.P. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  G.  Shaw-Lefevre,  M.P. 

Samuel  Morley,  M.P. 

Thomas  Burt,  M.P. 

Rev.  Samuel  A.  Barnett. 

H.  O.  Arnold-Forster. 

James  Knowles. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  acquainted  with  the  subject  that 
very  many  of  the  evils  suffered  by  the  poor  in  the 
matter  of  their  dwellings  could  be  reached  and  dealt 
with  by  the  existing  law  if  it  were  properly  known 
and  applied. 
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It  is  believed  also  that  volunteer  action  might  do 
much  ii;i  spreading  a  popular  knowledge  of  the  law, 
and  in  helping  to  enforce  it. 

A  Society  having  these  especial  objects,  and  acting 
in  harmony  and  correspondence  with  all  other  public 
bodies  concerned  with  improving  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  is  accordingly  proposed,  and  the  above-mentioned 
names  have  been  agreed  to  as  its  Committee. 

By  taking  charge,  on  the  principle  of  the  division 
of  labour,  of  one  department  of  a  huge  subject,  such  a 
Society  may  hope  to  relieve  other  bodies  of  part  of 
their  work,  and  to  assist  the  common  cause  by  co- 
operation.^ 

A  limited  number  of  members  will  be  invited  by 
the  Committee  to  join  the  Society,  and  will  be  ex- 
pected to  contribute  personal  effort,  influence,  advice, 
or  information,  rather  than  money. 

The  object  of  this  public  notice  is  to  make  known 
the  existence  of  the  Society  to  all  whom  it  may 
concern,  and  to  invite  information,  authenticated  by 
names,  dates  and  addresses,  as  to  any  particular  cases 
of  hardship  or  misery  (in  London)  which  are  trace- 
able to  evasion  or  neglect  of  the  existing  law. 

Communications  may  be  addressed  to  the  Honor- 
ary Secretary,  at  17  Albert  Mansions,  Victoria  Street, 

S;W. 

JAMES  KNOWLES  (Hon.  Sec.) 


*  The  Committee,  which  was  constitated  before  the  formation  of  the  HanBion 
House  Conncil,  proposes  to  act  in  fnll  correspondence  with  it,  as  well  as  with  pre- 
viously existing  organisations. 
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OUR  PROTECTORATE  IN  EGYPT. 


The  windows  of  the  room  in  which  I  write  look  out  upon  a  view  on 
which,  for  many  years  past,  I,  for  one,  have  never  been  tired  of  gazing. 
The  gardens  of  an  Egyptian  Princess  skirt  the  southern  side  of  Shep- 
herd's Hotel,  the  side  where  in  the  crisp  Cairene  winter  season  I 
always  elect  my  abode.  The  sounds  of  the  great  city  are  unheard 
here :  the  modem  buildings  of  new  Cairo  are  shut  out  from  view. 
The  whole  expanse,  on  which  I  gaze,  is  filled  by  a  vast  garden  park, 
in  which  a  forest  of  lofty  palm  trees  grows  in  a  sort  of  orderly  con- 
fusion. In  the  intervals  between  the  palms  over-shadowed  by  their 
feathery  foliage  there  are  orange  groves,  ripe  just  now  with  their  golden 
fruit,  trellises  laden  with  clustering  vines,  stunted  gnarled  olive  trees, 
with  here  and  there  a  huge  live  oak  rising  in  their  midst,  huge  fem- 
like  shrubs  with  broad  fan-shaped  branches — all  the  rich,  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  the  Nile-watered  soil.  And  about  and  around  it  all 
there  hangs  the  air  of  calm,  still  repose  which  to  me  forms  the  special 
charm  of  the  East.  High  mud  walls  shut  out  the  gardens  from  the 
outer  world.  Even  when  the  Princess  dwelt  within  her  palace,  hard 
by  the  hotel,  visitors  tell,  palm  groves  were  few  and  far  between. 
Every  now  and  then  I  have  caught  glimpses,  between  the  trees,  of  the 
swathed  waddling  figures  of  the  Harem  ladies  flitting  to  and  fro. 
But  nowadays,  as  a  rule,  the  garden  is  deserted,  save  by  the  lizards  which 
dart  across  the  sandy  sunlit  walks,  and  the  great  falcon  hawks  which 
swoop  in  stately  flight  amidst  the  palm  trees.  The  scene  is  the  same 
always,  changing  only  as  the  sun-light  flits  from  side  to  side,  and 
the  shadows  rise  and  fall,  and  deepen  from  the  grey  hues  of  the  early 
mom  to  the  coal-black  darkness  of  the  eventide. 

Such  is,  in  as  far  as  my  halting  words  can  depict  it,  the  scene  on 
which  for  many  and  many  a  day  I  have  looked  with  a  pleasure  which 
never  palls.  But  yet — though  I  am  writing  with  the  gardens  full  in 
view — the  picture  I  have  thus  feebly  essayed  to  convey  in  words  is 
drawn  rather  from  my  recollection  of  bygone  days  than  from  the  out- 
look I  have  before  me.  The  landscape  is  the  same  as  of  old,  but  it  &as 
lost  its  glamour.  Everything  is  sad,  limp  and  cheerless.  For  days, 
almost  for  weeks,  past,  we  have  had  a  spell  of  chill  rainy  weather 
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wellnigh  without  example  in  the  weather  records,  if  such  there  be, 
of  the  Egyptian  capital.  The  sky  is  like  that  of  our  native  land,  one 
unbroken  canopy  of  dull,  watery,  drifting  cloud ;  the  wind  blows  as 
it  blows  in  England,  saturated  with  chilly  moisture  ;  the  rain  comes 
beating  down  with  a  steady  drenching  downpour.  The  branches  of 
the  palm  trees  droop  languidly  sodden  with  wet.  The  sun  is  hidden; 
there  is  no  colour  anywhere.  Our  climate  for  the  nonce  is  that  of 
England  without  the  comforts  of  cur  English  homes.  I  know  of  few 
places  more  cheerless  than  Cairo  is  during  such  weather  as  we  have  now. 
There  are  no  fireplaces  in  our  rooms ;  there  is  not  a  door  or  window 
that  shuts;  the  roofs  are  not  water-proof,  and  the  rain  leaks  in  through 
the  plaster-covered  rafters.  Everything  is  out  of  gear,  cheerless,  un- 
comfortable, wretched. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  complain  of  our  evil  plight  that  I  write  these 

lines.  No  long  sojourn  in  the  Nile  land  is  required  to  learn  the 
philosophy  conveyed  to  the  Egyptian  mind  by  the  magic  word  *  Biikra,' 
or  *  to-morrow,'  the  invariable  date  at  which  everything  is  to  be 
done,  and  every  evil  to  be  redressed.  *  Bukra,'  to-morrow,  the  day  after, 
or  the  day  after  that,  as  Allah  pleases,  the  sun  will  come  forth  with 
its  rich  golden  glory,  and  all  our  discomforts  will  be  forgotten.  I  dwell 
upon  our  forlorn  position  simply  because  it  seems  to  me  to  illustrate 
better  than  any  other  explanation  I  can  think  of  the  general  condition 
^f  Egypt  at  the  present  moment  under  the  protectorate  of  England. 
The  greatest  boon  that  could  be  conferred  upon  this  country  would  be, 
if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  the  supply  of  a  regular  well-ordered  rain- 
fall. Given  such  a  supply,  the  desert  which  surrounds  the  Delta 
•would  become  available  for  culture ;  the  costly  irrigation  works  re- 
quired  to  provide  the  cultivated  land  with  water  during  the  low  Nile 
would  be  no  longer  needed  ;  the  produce  of  the  country  would  be  in- 
creased tenfold ;  the  lot  of  the  fellaheen  would  be  relieved  of  wellnigh 
all  its  suflFering ;  the  golden  age  would  have  come  back  again.  Given 
such  a  supply,  too,  the  economical  arrangements  of  Egypt  would 
rapidly  become  adapted  to  its  altered  conditions.  Houses  would  be 
built  so  as  to  keep  out  rain ;  roads  would  be  constructed  so  as  to 
bear  wet  without  becoming  quagmires.  Fires  and  fuel  would  be 
provided  to  protect  health  and  life  during  the  cold  season.  But  a 
spasmodic,  irregular  visitation  of  rain,  such  as  that  "^e  enjoy — Heaven 
save  the  mark ! — at  present,  does  no  good,  and  inflicts  an  infinity  of 
discomfort  and  miseiy.  It  upsets  everything  and  settles  nothing. 
The  rain  has  not  lasted  long  enough  to  give  any  durable  fertility  to  the 
parched  desert  soil.  There  is  no  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  its  per- 
manence. Under  normal  circumstances,  it  may  be  years  before 
Egypt  has  again  such  a  spell  of  rain  as  she  has  had  of  late ;  and 
therefore  it  is  futile  to  introduce  changes  which  can  only  be  of  use  if 
Egypt  can  rely  upon  a  steady  recurrence  of  rainy  seasons.  The  only 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  keep  ourselves  as  dry  and  warm  as  may  be,  with 
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such  makeehifts  as  we  can  provide,  and  to  trust  that  if  the  rainfall  is 
not  to  last,  it  may  prove  of  brief  duration. 

Now,  in  as  far  as  metaphors  can  march  upon  all  fours,  I  may  say 
that  the  illustration  I  have  sought  to  draw  from  the  unwonted  spell 
of  English  winter  with  which  Egypt  is  now  visited  exactly  expresses 
the  effect  which  our  English  occupation  has  up  to  the  present  pro- 
duced in  Egypt.  We  have  deranged  everything,  and  have  established  [ 
nothing  in  its  stead.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  question. 
Who  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  this  result  ?  It  is  now  nearly 
seven  years  since  I  first  propounded  in  the  pages  of  this  Beview  my 
conviction  that  the  establishment  of  a  British  protectorate  was  the 
only  practical  solution  of  the  Egyptian  difficulty.  The  views  I  then 
expressed  have  now  become  wellnigh  accomplished  facts :  and  I  see 
little  good  in  speculations  as  to  whether,  if  a  bolder  policy  had  been 
pursued,  this  end  might  not  have  been  obtained  at  a  far  lighter  cost, 
both  to  Egypt  and  to  England.  All  I  wish  now  is  to  record  the  final 
collapse  of  the  policy  of  non-intervention.  Up  to  a  very  recent  date, 
the  Ministry  at  home  cherished  the  delusion  that  some  middle  course 
was  open  to  them,  by  which,  while  retaining  the  advantages  of  a 
virtual  protectorate,  they  could  avoid  the  liabilities  inseparable  firom 
its  overt  assumption.  In  so  deluding  themselves,  they  had  the  senti- 
ment of  the  country  on  their  side.  Whatever  our  Continental  critics 
may  assert  and  believe,  the  annexation  or  occupation  of  Egypt  has 
never  been  a  thing  desired  ardently  by  the  great  mass  of  the  English 
public.  In  as  far  as  our  public  had  any  definite  opinion  at  all  on 
the  subject  of  Egypt,  that  opinion  may,  I  think,  be  formulated  as 
follows.  Eogland  has  certain  vital  interests  of  her  own  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  which  she  is  bound  in  self-defence  to  protect,  but, 
provided  these  interests  are  protected,  the  less  she  has  to  do  with 
Egypt  the  better.  To  the  opinion  so  formulated  I,  for  one,  should 
take  no  exception ;  my  only  objection  is  that,  according  to  my  view, 
the  interests  in  question  can  only  be  maintained  by  the  establishment 
of  an  acknowledged  protectorate.  The  Ministry  and  the  country 
thought  otherwise ;  and  in  so  thinking  they  were  undoubtedly  en- 
couraged by  Lord  Dufferin's  Beport.  Probably  the  author  of  that 
remarkable  production  would  plead  that  his  scheme  for  the  reorgan- 
isation of  Egypt  was  written,  so  to  speak,  to  order ;  that  he  had  taken 
care  to  guard  himself  against  any  personal  identification  with  the 
views  expressed,  and  that  to  those  who  could  read  between  the 
lines  it  must  have  been  obvious  that  he  had  no  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  remedies  he  proposed.  But  the  British  public  is  not  apt  at  read- 
ing between  lines,  and  the  conclusion  commonly  derived  from  the 
perusal  of  the  Dufferin  Beport  was  that  its  author,  a  statesman  of 
high  eminence,  appointed  especially  to  advise  upon  the  relations  of 
England  and  Egypt,  and  provided  with  exceptional  facilities  for 
forming  a  sound  opinion,  had  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  project 
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under  which  Egypt  might  be  reorganised  as  a  self-governing  and  in* 
dependent  State,  without  there  being  any  necessity  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  British  protectorate.  If  the  Beport  did  not  mean  this, 
what  on  earth  did  it  mean  ?  To  this  question  my  British  intellect, 
in  common  with  that  of  my  fellow-countrymen,  is,  I  confess,  too  dull 
to  give  an  answer.  At  any  rate,  the  British  Grovemment  took  the  Be- 
port seriously  and  proceeded  to  act  upon  it.  The  corollary  they  drew 
from  Lord  DuSerin's  conclusions  was,  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to 
provide  Egypt  with  the  framework  of  the  new  institutions  required 
for  her  development,  and  that  then,  having  fulfilled  their  duty, 
they  could  withdraw  our  troops.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  the 
policy  of  our  G-ovemment  and  of  its  representatives  in  Egypt,  was  to 
accelerate  in  every  way  the  introduction  of  the  new  Egyptian  institu- 
tions and  to  re&ain  from  any  assertion  of  our  authority  which  might 
necessitate  a  continuance  of  our  occupation,  or  even  conduce  to  an 
impression  that  any  such  continuance  was  under  contemplation.  The 
latter  part  of  this  policy  was  far  more  easy  of  accomplishment  than 
the  former.  In  consequence,  little  or  nothing  was  done  to  provide 
Egypt  with  a  genuine  framework  of  administration.  A  native 
army  was  reconstructed  in  hot  haste  under  Sir  Evelyn  Wood's  com- 
mand. A  native  constabulary  was  patched  together  under  Baker 
Pasha's  control.  A  native  judiciary  was  established  under  the  advice 
of  Sir  Benson  MazweU ;  and  a  native  CoDstitution  was  elaborated  upon 
the  lines  laid  down  by  Lord  Dufferin.  All  these  reforms,  or  rather 
these  suggestions  for  reform,  had  to  be  devised  and  initiated  with  all 
due  speed,  as  their  authors  had  instructions,  implicit  if  not  explicit, 
to  accelerate  matters  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment at  home  to  carry  out  their  programme  by  the  early  withdrawal 
of  the  army  of  occupation. 

Now,  sdl  these  attempts  at  Egyptian  reconstruction  not  only  failed 
but  were  doomed  to  failure.  The  disasters  in  the  Soudan  only  pre- 
cipitated an  inevitable  collapse.  Before,  therefore,  I  pass  on  to'  the 
more  immediate  subject  of  this  paper,  it  is  necessary  to  say  something 
about  the  permanent,  as  distinguished  from  the  accidental,  causes 
which  rendered  impossible  the  success  of  our  attempt  to  provide  Egypt 
with  a  self-governing  apparatus,  and  which  must  render  impossible 
the  success  of  any  similar  attempt  in  the  future. 

The  conditions  required  for  self-government  do  not  exist  in  Egypt. 
The  plain  hard  fact  that  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Shepherd  Kings 
the  Egyptians  have  been  a  subject  race,  ruled  over  by  an  endless 
series  of  foreign  dynasties,  is  not  to  be  explained  as  a  mere  matter  of 
accident.  Whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  Egypt,  the 
only  system  of  government  possible  in  this  country  for  the  time  being 
is  the  one  to  which  it  has  been  accustomed  for  thousands  of  years — 
that  is,  a  system  of  personal  government.  The  despotism  may  be 
just,  law-abiding,  and  progressive,  such  as  is  the  rule  of  England  in 
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India,  or  it  may  be  cruel,  arbitrary,  and  retrograde,  such  as  is  the 
rule  of  Turkey  in  Europe ;  but  in  either  case  it  must  be  a  despotism. 
Under  an  enlightened  despotism,  the  Egyptians  may  possibly  develop 
in  years  to  come  the  qualities  of  self-government  which  they  do  not 
now  possess ;  under  an  unenlightened  despotism,  they  may  become 
more  degraded  and  less  fit,  if  possible,  to  govern  themselves  than 
they  are  at  present.  But  under  one  name  or  the  other  supreme  power 
in  Egypt  must  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  an  autocrat. 

Now,  up  to  the  deposition  of  Ismail  Pasha  the  Viceroys  of  Egypt  were 
autocrats.  Their  will  was  law.  The  story  of  the  baker  and  the  butler 
who  were  fellow-prisoners  with  Joseph  embodies  the  whole  theory  of 
Egyptian  government.  If  the  Pharaoh  of  the  day  was  a  j  ust  and  upright 
ruler,  the  baker  in  all  likelihood  deserved  his  hanging,  while  the  butler 
merited  his  promotion.  If  the  Pharaoh  was  unjust  and  corrupt,  the 
baker  was  probably  hanged  to  gratify  private  mialice,  while  the  butler 
was  exalted  from  motives  of  personal  greed ;  but,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
justly  or  unjustly,  the  one  was  hanged,  the  other  raised  to  honour, 
because  such  was  the  good  will  and  pleasure  of  the  ^  Effendina ' — the 
Lord  and  Master.  It  was  on  this  principle  that  Ismail  Pasha  main- 
tained his  rule.  No  doubt  his  authority  was  less  supreme  than  that 
of  his  predecessors,  because  the  presence  of  a  powerful  and  indepen- 
dent European  colony  in  Egypt  acted  as  a  control  upon  arbitrary 
licence.  Still,  up  to  the  end  he,  in  as  far  as  the  natives  were  con- 
cerned, could  reward  this  man  and  punish  that,  as  seemed  good  in  his 
own  eyes.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  great  personages,  who  enjoyed 
the  personal  favour  of  the  Porte,  or  had  the  ear  of  foreign  Powers, 
every  Egyptian  knew  that  for  him  it  lay  in  the  Khedive's  power  to 
deal  out  reward  or  punishment  according  to  his  own  good  pleasure. 
The  story  of  the  rise,  fall,  and  fate  of  the  Mofettish,  Ismail  Sadyk,  is 
of  itself  sufficient  to  show  how  to  the  last  the  ex-Khedive  was  master 
over  his  own  people.  With  his  deposition,  the  authority  of  the  Khe- 
divate  received  a  shock  from  which  recovery  was  wellnigh  impossible. 

But  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  his  position  as  the  nominee  of  the 
foreign  Powers  by  whom  his  father  had  been  dismissed  as  a  servant 
who  had  failed  to  satisfy  his  masters,  Tewfik  Pasha  was  deprived, 
upon  his  accession,  of  the  instrument  by  means  of  which  every  ruler 
in  Egypt  had  hitherto  upheld  his  authority.  Practically,  he  had  not 
the  power  either  to  reward  his  friends  or  to  pimish  his  enemies.  The 
Law  of  Liquidation  had  deprived  him  of  the  command  of  the  purse ; 
the  presence  of  the  Anglo-French  Controllers  debarred  him  from  the 
use  of  the  rough-and-ready  means  by  which  his  predecessors  had  en- 
forced obedience.  I  see  it  constantly  stated  abroad  that  what  Egypt 
requires  is  a  Khedive  of  strong  character  and  great  individual  energy. 
The  statement  shows  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  present  conditions  of 
Egypt.  Samson  bound  is  powerless  to  exert  his  strength  unless  he 
can  break  his  bonds ;  and  if  Mehemet  Ali  himself  were  in  the  position 
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of  Tewfik— deprived  of  the  power  symbolised  by  Backachiach  and 
Kurbash — he  would  be  as  little  heeded  as  the  present  Khedive. 
When  the  authority  of  Tewfik  was  openly  defied  by  his  mutinous 
soldiery,  we  refused  him  the  aid  required  to  reduce  the  mutineers  to 
submission ;  and  when,  for  our  own  sake,  we  had  at  last  put  down  the 
rebellion,  we  would  not  permit  him  to  punish  the  rebels  who  had 
compassed  his  deposition  and  conspired  against  his  life  ;  and  yet  in 
the  face  of  these  facts  we  complain  of  his  not  wielding  authority  over 
his  own  subjects. 

I  must,  indeed,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  protest  here  in  passing 
against  the  attacks  and  insinuations  which  are  constantly  made  in 
the  English  press  against  the  reigning  Viceroy.  Not  to  put  your 
trust  in  princes  is  a  sound  rule  everywhere — in  the  East  even  more 
than  elsewhere — and  I  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  represent  Tewfik 
as  an  ideal  ruler.  But,  from  my  own  personal  acquaintance,  and 
still  more  upon  the  evidence  of  many  friends  of  mine  in  Egypt  who 
have  known  Tewfik  long  and  intimately,  I  assert  that,  as  Oriental 
princes  go,  he  is  honest,  well-meaning,  economical,  and  anxious,  after 
his  own  lights,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  country  over  which  he 
rules.  I  am  quite  aware — no  man  more  so — how  large  is  the  quali- 
fication which  is  contained  in  the  above  proviso,  and  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  believe  that  Tewfik,  in  his  dealings  with  Arabi,  the 
British  Grovernment,  the  Sultan,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Continental  Powers,  acted  after  the  rules  and  usages  of  Oriental 
statecraft — that  is,  that  he  may  have  said  one  thing  to  one  man  and 
another  thing  to  another ;  that  his  assurances  may  often  have  been 
inconsistent  if  not  contradictory ;  that  he  may  have  tried  to  play  off 
Arabi  against  Malet  and  the  Sultan  against  both ;  and  that  an  in- 
vestigation of  all  his  words  and  acts  might  possibly  convict  him  of 
want  of  strict  loyalty  and  absolute  good  faith  towards  the  different 
parties  with  whom  he  played — or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  who 
played  with  him — in  turn.  Such  things,  however,  are  riot  unknown 
even  in  Western  statesmanship  ;  and  I  doubt  greatly  whether  many 
European  princes,  placed  under  the  same  conditions  as  Tewfik,  would 
have  shown  a  much  clearer  record.  If  you  are  on  the  look  out 
for  the  ^justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum'  you  had  better  not 
search  for  him  amidst  princes  brought  up  in  an  Eastern  harem. 

Subject,  however,  to  the  above  restrictions,  I  believe  Tewfik  to 
have  been  as  loyal  in  his  relations  towards  his  allies  and  patrons, 
both  under  the  Anglo-French  Control  and  under  the  English  occupa- 
tion, as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  be.  His  very  deficiencies  as  a 
ruler,  his  lack  of  iuitiative,  his  easy  good-temper,  and  his  distaste  for 
vigorous  action  rendered  him  a  model  occupant  of  the  post  he  was 
called  upon  to  fill.  Ever  since  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  has 
been  expected  to  '  reign  without  governing.*  From  the  day  when 
Ismail  was  deposed,  Egypt  has  virtually  been  governed  by  a  succession 
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of  foreign  Sesidents,  who  administered  the  country  under  the  name 
of  the  Viceroy,  This  hybrid  system  could  not  have  worked  at  all  if 
the  titular  sovereign  had  been  a  man  of  strong  will  and  masterful 
character.  In  the  initial  stages  of  the  Arabi  insurrection  great 
dissatisfaction  was  expressed  against  the  Khedive  by  some  of  his 
European  officials  because  he  had  not  stamped  out  the  rebellion  by 
an  act  of  high-handed  personal  daring.  I  remember  saying  at  the 
time  to  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  officials  :  ^  For  three 
hundred  and  sixty-four  days  in  the  year  you  insist  upon  the  Khedive 
playing  the  part  of  Beranger's  "  Roi  d'Yvetot,"  and  on  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty- fifth  day  you  expect  him  to  appear  in  the  character 
of  a  Napoleon.'  Subsequent  experience  has  shown  that  my  criticism 
was  only  too  well  founded.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  govern  Egypt 
through  a  native  administration  directed  and  controlled  by  foreign 
advisers,  Tewfik  is  the  very  best  Viceroy  we  could  have  chosen,  and 
any  attempt  to  undermine  such  little  authority  as  he  has  left  is  not 
only  an  act  of  ingratitude  on  our  part,  but  an  act  of  folly. 

The  truth  is  that  this  outcry  about  the  alleged  incompetence  of 
the  reigning  Khedive  is  only  an  example  of  the  vacillation  of  pur- 
pose which  has  characterised  all  our  policy  in  Egypt.  In  defiance  of 
the  old  nursery  adage,  we  have  all  along  been  trying  to  eat  our 
cake  and  have  it.  On  the  one  hand,  we  want  to  maintain  British 
authority  in  Egypt,  and  yet  we  are  not  prepared  to  take  the  steps  by 
which  alone  that  authority  can  be  maintained.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  wish  to  avoid  annexation  and  to  enable  Egypt  to  be  ruled  by  a 
native  Government,  and  yet  we  decline  to  allow  this  native  Govern- 
ment to  employ  the  means  by  which  alone  Egypt  can  be  governed 
under  native  rule.  If  we  are  ever  to  get  out  of  our  present  imbroglio 
we  must  look  facts  in  the  face ;  and  one  of  the  most  important  truths 
which  confront  us  is  the  fact  that  native  ideas  and  principles  of 
administration  are  inconsistent  and  incompatible  with  our  British 
principles  and  convictions.  If  we  wish  to  govern  Egypt  in  accord- 
ance with  our  British  theories  of  justice,  right,  and  policy,  we  must 
govern  it  by  British  administrators.  If  we  wish  to  govern  Egypt  by 
native  administrators,  we  must  abandon  all  attempts  to  have  the 
country  administered  in  accordance  with  British  ideas.  Between  these 
two  courses  there  is  no  alternative.  I  am  told  frequently  by  country- 
men of  my  own  that  if  Ismail  were  replaced  on  the  throne  he  would 
be  able  to  preserve  order  in  Egypt.  I  wonder,  when  these  remarks  are 
made,  whether  those  who  make  them  have  any  notion  how  order,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  was  maintained  in  the  days  of  which  they  talk.  Let 
one  illustration  suffice  to  show  my  meaning. 

Within  the  last  ten  years,  a  fanatic  of  the  Mahdi  type,  a  very 
common  one  in  the  East,  made  his  appearance  in  a  village  on  the 
Nile  between  Thebes  and  Assiout,  began  to  "preach  as  usual  of  the 
necessity  of  reverting  to  the  old  creed  of  Islam,  and  collected  a  certain 
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number  of  followers  in  the  village  where  he  had  fixed  his  abode* 
There  was  great  general  discontent  in  Upper  Egypt,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  crops  and  the  burden  of  the  taxes,  and  any  religious 
revival  of  the  kind  might  easily  have  become  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace.  On  intelligence  of  the  agitation  to  which  this  revival  had 
given  rise  reaching  Cairo,  the  then  Khedive  forthwith  despatched 
troops  to  the  village  in  question  with  orders  to  surround  the  village 
and  to  fire  upon  it  till  every  living  soul,  man,  woman,  and  child,  had 
been  killed,  and  every  building  and  house  had  been  burnt  to  the 
ground.  The  instructions  were  obeyed  to  the  letter ;  some  four  hundred 
people,  the  whole  population  of  the  village,  were  killed  then  and  there 
in  cold  blood,  and  order  reigned  once  more  throughout  Upper  £lgypt. 

Now,  Ismail  Pasha,  whatever  his  other  faults  may  have  been,  was 
not  personally  a  cruel  man ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  this  act  of 
repression  offended  in  any  way  against  the  moral  instincts  either  of 
the  ruler  or  of  the  people  over  whom  he  ruled.  I  only  cite  the  inci- 
dent as  showing  what  native  rule  means  when  reduced  from  theory  to 
practice.  What  I  want  to  point  out  is  that  so  long  as  we  remain  in 
Egypt  we  cannot  permit  native  rule  to  be  conducted  on  native  prin- 
ciples. Putting  aside  all  humanitarian  considerations,  no  British  Mini- 
stry  with  any  regard  for  its  own  safety  could  allow  such  an  act  as 
the  massacre  of  which  I  speak  to  be  perpetrated  in  Egypt  so  long  as 
British  authority  was  paramount  in  the  country. 

In  like  fashion,  the  one  reform  we  have  introduced  into  Egypt  since 
we  have  been  masters  of  the  country  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  has  been 
the  abolition  of  the  Kurbash.  Of  course  the  reform  has  not  been 
carried  out  with  any  uniformity  or  regularity.  No  reform  ever  is 
carried  out  regularly  or  uniformly  in  Egypt.  I  should  doubt,  too, 
whether  the  demand  for  the  long  supple  rhinoceros-hide  switches 
which  form  the  symbol  of  authority  in  Egypt  has  materially  de- 
creased in  consequence.  Still  the  use  of  the  bastinado,  as  a  legal 
and  recognised  mode  of  stimulating  industry,  enforcing  obedience,  and 
acquiring  evidence  has  undoubtedly  been  curtailed  for  the  time 
being.  In  itself,  the  reform  is  good.  Heaven  knows  I  am  no 
advocate  of  the  Kurbash.  I  am  no  believer  in  the  theory  that 
the  fellaheen  can  only  be  ruled  by  the  bastinado.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  am  convinced  that  under  a  just,  strict,  and  law-abiding 
administration  the  Egyptians  can  be  governed  without  the  use 
of  the  stick  as  easily  as  we  govern  India  by  the  force  of  law. 
But  I  do  assert  that,  so  long  as  the  administration  is  conducted  by 
native  rulers  governing  upon  native  principles,  the  arbitrary  employ- 
ment of  the  Kurbash  is  a  matter  of  necessity,  notwithstanding  all 
decrees  and  edicts  to  the  contrary.  You  might  as  well  tell  an  Arab 
to  drive  his  donkey  by  moral  suasion  as  tell  a  native  official  to 
carry  on  the  administration  in  accordance  with  English  ideas.  In 
such   cases  the  wielder  of  authority  requires  to  be  coerced  into 
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wielding  his  authority  justly  and  humanely.  The  donkey  boys  will 
never  learn  not  to  maltreat  their  donkeys  with  brutal  and  almost 
devilish  cruelty  till  they  are  taught  by  long  experience  that  to  ill- 
treat  a  dumb  animal  entails  sharp  pain  upon  the  ofifender;  and 
the  native  officials  wiU  never  learn  not  to  exact  bribes  and  inflict 
torture  till  they  find  that  by  so  doing  they  expose  themselves  to 
severe,  summary,  and  certain  punishment.  To  teach  these  lessons 
must  be  the  work  of  years,  and  they  can  only  be  taught  by  teachers 
the  permanence  of  whose  authority  is  not  open  to  question.  In 
Egypt,  even  more  than  elsewhere,  the  reform  of  all  abuses  runs 
counter  to  powerful  interests  and  inveterate  prejudices.  Every 
reform  here  must  come  from  without ;  and  no  reform  can  be  carried 
through  unless  its  authors  are  known,  not  only  to  have  the  power  to 
enforce  their  will,  but  to  be  certain  to  retain  that  power.  As  long 
as  there  is  no  certainty  of  this  kind,  the  few  enlightened  members  of 
the  community  who  may  see  the  advantage  of  these  reforms,  and  the 
large  classes  whose  material  interests  would  be  advanced  by  them, 
are  afraid  to  exert  themselves  in  their  support.  Every  E^ptian 
knows  that  if  the  British  troops  were  to  quit  the  country  the 
reforms  and  institutions  we  have  sought  to  introduce  would  wither 
away  like  plants  without  water ;  and  so  long  as  the  Egyptians  are 
led  to  believe  that  the  object  of  our  policy  is  to  evacuate  the  country 
as  soon  as  possible,  they  will  refuse  to  identify  themselves  with  any 
attempt  to  remove  abuses  which  are  certain  to  revive  with  increased 
force  as  soon  as  our  occupation  is  at  an  end.  It  does  not  follow  that 
this  occupation  need  be  perpetual.  Many  persons  well  acquainted  with 
Egypt,  and  for  whose  opinion  I  have  great  respect,  believe  that  if  we 
administered  the  country  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  a  public 
opinion  would  be  created  in  favour  of  a  new  and  better  state  of 
things ;  a  variety  of  powerful  interests  would  grow  up  which  would 
be  identified  with  the  maintenance  of  our  reforms;  and  a  new 
generation  of  officials  would  be  called  into  existence,  trained  in  sound 
habits  of  honest  administration.  Personally,  I  am  not  sanguine  as 
to  the  justice  of  these  expectations. 

Whether  I  am  right  in  so  doubting,  the  future  alone  can  decide. 
But  even  the  most  sanguine  believers  in  the  regeneration  of  Egypt 
under  British  tutelage  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  the  work  of 
regeneration,  if  it  is  to  have  any  possibility  of  success,  must  be  the 
work  of  a  long  series  of  years,  and  can  only  be  accomplished  provided 
the  continuance  of  British  tutelage  is  guaranteed  for  a  lengthy 
period.  Thus  the  sine  qua  non  of  any  effective  reform  in  Egypt  is 
the  establishment  of  a  prolonged,  if  not  a  permanent,  protectorate. 
To  this  end  we  must  come,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  In  order  to 
avoid  any  misunderstanding,  let  me  repeat  once  more  what  I  have 
stated  frequently  in  previous  writings  on  this  Egyptian  question. 
I  do  not  advocate  a  British  protectorate  in  Egypt  on  the  ground  that 
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it  is  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  Egyptians,  though  I  honestly ' 
believe  this  to  be  the  case.  I  advocate  it  simply  and  solely  because, 
in  my  judgment,  it  is  essential  to  the  interests  of  England.  If 
however,  we  are  to  exercise  a  protectorate,  we  become  morally,  if  not 
materially,  responsible  for  the  decent  administration  of  Egypt ;  and, 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  any  decent  administration  is  an  im- 
possibility, unless  our  Protectorate  not  only  exists  de  facto  but  is 
asserted  openly  and  acknowledged  publicly. 

Now,  not  only  has  no  such  assertion  been  made,  but  every  device 
has  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  avoid  giving  our  protectorate  any 
appearance  of  permanence.  The  result  is  that  up  to  the  present  we 
have  done  nothing,  or  less  than  nothing,  towards  the  reorganisation  of 
Egypt.  Our  attempts  at  reconstruction  have  been  complete  and 
lamentable  failures.  That  this  is  so  is  the  result  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  problem  has  had  to  be  solved,  not  of  the  agents  by 
whom  its  solution  was  attempted.  With  some  few  exceptions,  the 
British  officials  in  Egypt  have  laboured  zealously,  honestly,  and  in- 
telligently at  the  work  of  reorganising  the  Egyptian  administration 
through  native  agency.  But  these  officials  had  no  power  to  secure 
willing  support  or  to  compel  unwilling  submission.  They  could  show 
no  guarantee  for  the  permanence  of  their  authority,  and  were  there- 
fore powerless  for  good,  though  not  for  evil.  The  net  outcome  of 
their  interference  has  been  to  destroy  the  authority  of  the  executive,  to 
throw  the  native  administration,  such  as  it  was,  out  of  gear,  and  to  re- 
duce the  country  to  a  state  of  confusion  closely  bordering  on  anarchy. 

The  outlook  of  affairs  was  gloomy  in  the  extreme  during  the 
period  which  preceded  the  disaster  in  the  Soudan.  The  Grovemment 
at  home  had  set  their  heart  upon  carrying  out  a  partial  evacuation, 
and  thus,  in  a  measure,  fulfilling  the  pledges  they  conceived  them- 
selves to  have  given.  In  spite  of  every  protest  and  remonstrance,  it 
was  determined  to  reduce  our  army  by  one-half  and  to  withdraw  our 
troops  to  Alexandria.  Now,  the  full  significance  of  this  measure  was 
not,  I  think,  understood  in  England.  From  a  military  point  of  view 
it  mattered  little  whether  our  troops  were  stationed  at  Cairo  or  at 
Alexandria;  and  a  force  of  three  thousand  British  soldiers  was,  under 
normal  conditions,  amply  sufficient  to  maintain  order  in  Egypt.  If, 
therefore,  the  evacuation  of  Cairo  had  been  accompanied  by  a  distinct 
statement  that  the  British  Grovemment  had  no  immediate  idea  of 
withdrawing  the  rest  of  their  army,  the  measure  would  have  done  but 
little  harm.  Unfortunately,  this  partial  evacuation  was  represented, 
not  only  by  the  organs  of  the  Government,  but  by  Ministers  them- 
selves, as  being  only  the  prelude  to  the  final  withdrawal  of  our  troops. 
In  other  words,  Egypt  was  given  to  understand  that  after  having 
bombarded  Alexandria,  invaded  the  country,  exiled  Arabi,  deprived 
the  Khedive  of  his  authority,  disorganised  the  native  administration, 
destroyed  the  mechanism  by  which  hitherto  order  had  been  main- 
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tained  after  a  fashion,  and  established  in  its  stead  a  number  of  insti- 
tutions on  paper,  which  could  only  be  converted  into  realities  if  en- 
sured by  a  prolonged  occupation,  we  were  about  to  throw  up  the  task 
we  had  undertaken  and  leave  the  country  to  its  fate.  I  do  not  say 
this  was  the  right  interpretation  of  the  policy  enunciated  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  his  speech  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner,  but  I  do  say  it 
was  the  only  interpretation  which  the  Egyptians  did,  and  could,  place 
upon  the  ill-advised  utterances  of  the  English  Ministry. 

The  result  was  that  the  authority  of  England  in  Egypt  lost  the 
power  which  had  been  conferred  upon  us  by  our  military  successes. 
Every  native  official  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  began  to  look 
elsewhere  for  support.  To  say  this  is  not  to  accuse  the  Egyptian 
authorities  of  either  disloyalty  or  ingratitude.  The  Khedive,  the 
Ministers,  the  governing  classes  of  the  country,  were  willing  and 
ready  to  follow  the  commands  and  counsels  of  England,  but  in  return 
for  so  following,  they  asked  for  an  assurance  that  the  support  of 
England  would  be  continued  to  them.  No  such  assurance  being 
forthcoming,  they  were  bound,  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  if  not  of  self- 
preservation,  to  seek  for  support  in  other  quarters.  Undoubtedly 
they  did  so  seek,  and  the  reception  accorded  to  their  overtures  was 
not  such  as  to  discourage  their  hopes  of  finding  elsewhere  the  support 
which  England  was  about  to  withdraw.  The  French  element  in  the 
Egyptian  service  is  still  a  very  numerous  and  a  very  influential  one. 
The  Prime  Minister  of  the  day,  Cherif  Pasha,  in  as  far  as  he  had  any 
distinct  policy  of  his  own,  had  always  been  in  favour  of  France 
rather  than  of  England.  By  ties  of  birth,  and  still  more  by  educa- 
tion and  temperament,  Cherif  had  strong  French  proclivities ;  and 
though  he  was  on  intimate  terms  of  friendship  with  individual 
Englishmen,  he  hardly  made  a  secret  of  his  want  of  sympathy  with 
our  English  mode  and  system  of  administration.  I  do  not  know,  or 
profess  to  know,  to  what  extent  the  rapprochement  between  Egypt 
and  France  which  took  place  on  the  announcement  that  the  British 
troops  were  to  leave  Cairo  assumed  any  definite  or  distinct  form.  It 
is  no  imputation  on  the  good  faith  of  M.  Camille  Barr^re,  the  singu- 
larly able  representative  of  France  in  Egypt,  to  assume  that,  to  say 
the  least,  he  did  not  throw  cold  water  on  the  overtures  of  the 
Egyptian  authorities.  In  addition  to  great  personal  cleverness, 
M.  Barrdre  has  the  exceptional  advantage  of  having  lived  long  in 
England,  and  of  having  learnt  to  understand  not  only  our  language 
but  our  national  character  to  a  degree  rarely  attained  by  foreigners. 
His  knowledge  of  England  and  the  English,  his  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that,  though  we  are  sincere  in  our  professions,  a  prudent  man 
must  yet  be  prepared  for  a  very  wide  margin  between  our  professions 
and  our  performances,  led  him,  I  believe,  to  entertain  a  very 
strong  conviction  that  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  England  was  not, 
by  a  long  way,  so  near  accomplishment  as  was  commonly  supposed 
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to  be  the  case  at  Cairo.  I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that,  in  as  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  he  made  no  response  to  these  OTertnies  to 
which  his  English  colleague  could  possibly  have  taken  exception. 
But  he  would  have  been  wanting  in  his  duty  to  his  own  country  and 
his  own  Government  if  he  had  expressed  what  perhaps  was  his  own 
personal  conviction,  that,  as  England  was  not  likely  in  the  end  to 
relinquish  her  hold  on  Egypt,  the  contingency  imder  which  the 
armed  assistance  of  France  might  be  forthcoming  was  one  which 
must  not  be  taken  seriously  into  account.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  during  the  period  which  inmiediately  preceded 
the  disaster  in  the  Soudan,  the  attitude  of  the  Egyptian  Government 
was  influenced  by  a  belief  that,  in  case  of  need,  France  would  be  pre- 
pared to  supply  the  support  which  England  was  about  to  withdraw. 

On  the  9th  of  last  November  Mr.  Gladstone  announced  at  the 
Guildhall  that  before  Christmas  the  British  troops  would  have  evacu- 
ated Cairo ;  and  that  half  our  army  would  be  on  its  way  homewards. 
On  the  20th  of  November  the  news  reached  Cairo  that  General 
Hicks's  army  had  been  utterly  annihilated  in  the  Soudan.  Upon  the 
receipt  of  this  intelligence  the  order  for  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops 
had  to  be  forthwith  countermanded. 

Now,  the  significance  of  this  disaster,  which  will  in  all  likelihood 
decide  the  ultimate  fate  of  Egypt,  cannot  be  understood  unless  one 
realises  the  general  character  of  the  relations  between  Egypt  and  the 
Soudan.  It  is  the  fashion  in  certain  quarters  to  describe  the  Soudan 
as  lying  entirely  outside  the  area  of  Egypt,  and  to  represent  the 
attempted  conquest  of  the  Soudan  by  Egypt  as  an  enterprise  ana- 
logous to  that  by  which  France  obtained  possession  of  Algeria.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact  t|ie  Soudan  is  a  mere  geographical  expression. 
Nobody  can  say  where  Egypt  ends  or  the  Soudan  begins.  Egypt  is, 
after  all,  the  mere  creation  of  the  Nile.  It  depends  upon  the  Nile 
for  its  fertility,  its  actual  life  and  being.  Indeed,  the  conditions  of 
her  existence  compel  Egypt  to  retain  the  command  up  to  a  certain 
point  of  the  river  upon  which  she  relies  not  only  for  wealth,  but  for 
bare  life.  Where  this  point  should  be  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
define  upon  any  abstract  principle.  Practically  the  experience  of 
the  past  has  shown  that  whenever  Egypt  has  been  prosperous  and 
powerful  her  authority  has  extended  as  far  as  Khartoum,  the  point  of 
the  junction  between  the  White  and  the  Blue  Niles.  But  to  have 
the  command  of  the  Nile  valley  it  is  necessary  also  to  have  the 
control  of  the  districts  adjacent  to  its  banks.  It  is  essential,  for  the 
security  of  the  vast,  fertile,  defenceless  oasis  which  bears  the  name][of 
Egypt  that  no  other  powerful  State  should  be  formed  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile.  The  logic  of  facts  has  therefore  always  compelled  the 
power  which  ruled  over  the  Delta  to  keep  command  also  of  the 
Nile  and  the  districts  which  border  its  banks  as  far  south  as  Khar- 
toum— that  is,  of  the  southernmost  point  which,  from  its  geographical 
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and  physical  conditions,  could  be  made  the  seat  of  a  formid3.ble 
empire.  As  soon  as  Egypt,  under  Mehemet  Ali,  awoke  from  the 
prostration  to  which  she  had  been  reduced  by  centuries  of  Turkish 
misrule  her  first  instinct  waste  reassert  her  authority  over  the  Soudan 
as  &r  south  as  Khartoum. 

There  can  never,  I  believe,  be  a  state  of  stable  equilibrium  in  the 
relations  between  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  so  long  as  Khartoum  is  not 
ruled  from  Cairo.     Under  the  reigns  of  Mehemet  Ali  and  his  succes- 
sors, Khartoum  became  a  great  centre  of  commerce — the  head-quarters 
of  the  trade  between  Central  Africa  and  the  outer  world.   It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  civilisation  of  Egypt,  however  imperfect  in 
itself,  is  relatively  far  higher  than  that  of  the  native  tribes  which 
people  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Soudan ;  and  the  natural  laws 
which  regulate  the  course  of  human  affairs  in  Africa,  as  well  as  in 
America  or   Australia,  render  it   inevitable  that  when  a  superior 
civilisation  is  brought  into  contact  with  an  inferior  one,  the  former 
should  encroach  upon  the  latter.     In  the  natural  course  of  things, 
this  tendency  led  to  the  gradual  consolidation  and  extension  of  the 
authority  of  Egypt  south  of  Khartoum.   Unfortunately,  Ismail  Pacha, 
in  this  as  in  other  matters,  was  not  content  to  await  the  gradual 
development  of  the  forces  which  tended  to  enrich  and  aggrandise  his 
kingdom,  but  determined  on  forcibly  extending  his  dominions  into 
the  heart  of  Africa.   In  order  to  carry  out  this  scheme  it  was  resolved 
to  connect  Cairo  with  the  Soudan  by  a  railway  running  along  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  and  if  this  railway  had  been  constructed  the  result 
might  have  been  very  different.     To  do  everything,  however,  at  once 
was  the  main  conception  of  the  ex-Khedive's  statesmanship,  and 
before  the  railroad  had  been  completed,  or  almost  commenced,  the 
nominal  area  of  Egyptian  territory  had  been  indefinitely  increased  by 
a  series  of  successful  raids  extending  to  the  Great  Lakes,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  had  only  just  been  made  known  to  the  outside  world. 
Owing  to  financial  embarrassments  the  Soudan  railway  had  to  be 
abandoned,  and  the  material  resources  of  Egypt  proved  utterly  inade- 
quate to  the  colonisation,  or  even  to  the  government,  of  the  enormous 
provinces  which  had  nominally  been  made  subject  to  her  rule.  All  that 
was  done  was  to  establish  a  chain  of  scattered  Egyptian  settlements  and 
garrisons,  extending  as  far  south  as  the  Albert  Nyanza  lake,  on  whose 
waters,  till  the  other  day,  two  Egyptian  steamers  were  plying.     The 
work  of  extending  and  cf&tablishing  the  authority  of  Egypt  over  the 
Soudan  of  the  south  was  mainly  carried  out  by  the  agency  t)f  two 
Englidimen — Sir  Samuel  Baker  and  Colonel  Gordon.    Now,  it  is  only 
&ir  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  main  cause  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
Egypt  has  now  to  contend  in  the  Soudan  arises  from  the  action  of 
these  two  English  Governors-General,  and  especially  of  the  latter. 
If  the  administration  of  the  Soudan  had  been  left  to  Egyptian  and 
Turkish  officials,  no  attempt  would  have  been  made  to  interfere  with 
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the  peculiar  institations  of  the  country.  So  loug  as  the  local  autho- 
rities paid  a  sufficient  sum  to  the  Egyptian  officials  to  enable  them 
to  remit  a  certain  amount  of  tribute  to  Cairo  and  to  fill  their  pockets 
at  the  same  time,  the  native  chiefs  and  scheiks  and  potentates  would 
have  been  left  to  manage  their  own  affairs  as  they  thought  best. 

Now,  in  the  Soudan  the  slave  trade  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  wealth 
and  trade  that  "exist  in  the  country.  Personally  neither  Ismail  Pasha 
nor  his  Ministers,  with  rare  exceptions,  had  the  slightest  abstract 
objection  to  the  slave  trade,  or  the  most  remote  reluctance  to  sharing 
in  its  profits.  But  at  this  period  it  was  a  great  object  to  the  Viceroy 
to  enlist  in  his  favour  the  sympathies  of  the  European  Powers,  and  espe- 
cially of  England.  He  conceived  that  there  was  no  better  and  cheaper 
way  of  obtaining  this  object  than  by  appearing  before  the  world  in  the 
character  of  the  suppressor  of  the  Central  African  slave  trade.  In  order 
to  sustain  this  character,  the  two  distinguished  Englishmen  of  whom 
I  have  spoken  were  entrusted  successively  with  the  governorship  of 
the  Soudan.  If  they  had  carried  out  the  real  wishes  of  their  employer, 
they  would  have  contented  themselves  with  issuing  proclamations 
against  the  traffic  in  human  flesh,  and  would  have  connived  practi- 
cally at  its  continuance.  The  governors,  however,  understood  their 
mission  in  a  different  light ;  and  both  of  them  made  a  vigorous  and, 
to  a  great  extent,  a  successful  attempt  to  suppress  the  slave  trade. 
Gordon  especially  waged  a  stem  and  relentless  warfare  against  the 
slave-dealers — that  is,  against  the  whole  dominant  class  in  the  Soudan, 
and  during  his  governorship  their  trade  was  to  a  great  extent  sup- 
pressed. Unfortunately,  though  he  destroyed  for  the  time  a  cruel 
abuse,  he  did  nothing  to  establish  a  new  order  of  things  in  lieu  of  the 
old  social  order  (vicious  and  pernicious,  if  you  like,  but  still  an  order), 
which  rested  on  the  slave  trade  as  its  basis.  Whether  he  could  have 
done  anything  is  a  different  question — as  a  matter  of  fact  he  did 
nothing — and  the  net  result  of  the  Baker  and  Gordon  rSgimes  in  the 
Soudan  was  to  disorganise  the  existing  institutions  of  the  country, 
to  render  all  its  powerful  elements  hostile  to  Egyptian  rule^  and  to 
bring  about  a  state  of  things  under  which  the  Mahdi  insurrection 
became  a  possibility. 

It  is  essential  to  bear  the  above  considerations  in  mind  in  order 
to  form  anything  approaching  to  a  correct  estimate  of  the  action  of 
the  Egyptian  Government  in  the  Soudan;  of  the  extent  to  which  this 
action  has  been  interfered  with  by  England,  and  of  the  responsibility 
which  such  interference  of  necessity  entails  upon  us. 

Now,  when  the  first  news  reached  Cairo  that  an  insurrection  had 
broken  out  in  the  Soudan  under  the  leadership  of  an  obscure  fanatic, 
Arabi  was  virtually  master  of  J;he  situation.  The  Khedive's  Ministers 
proposed  to  send  large  reinforcements  at  once  to  suppress  the  insur- 
rection in  its  infancy.  But  Arabi  was  unwilling  to  execute  these 
orders,  under  the  belief  that  the  rising  in  the  Soudan  was  only  a  pre- 
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text  for  getting  the  mutinous  regiments  away  from  Cairo,  and  thus 
depriving  bim  of  their  support.  I  doubt  whether,  even  if  Arabi  had 
been  willing,  the  troops  in  question  would  have  consented  to  go.  The 
disaffected  soldiery  had  in  those  days  got  everything  their  own  way, 
and  were  not  in  the  least  dUsposed  to  quit  their  pleasant  quarters  at 
Cairo  for  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  Soudan  campaign. 

There  was  a  story,  I  remember,  current  at  the  time,  that  a  soldier 
who  had  received  instructions  to  leave  for  the  Soudan  came  to  Arabi 
to  complain  of  his  orders.  The  Egyptian  Garibaldi,  as  his  admirers 
used  to  call  him,  made  a  sentimental  appeal  after  this  event  to  the 
patriotic  feelings  of  his  dissatisfied  follower,  told  him  that  it  was 
their  common  duty  to  fight  for  their  common  country,  and  bade  him 
remember  that  now  all  Egyptians  were  brothers.  ^If  we  are  all 
brothers,'  the  soldier  replied,  <  as  your  Excellency  declares,  why  not 
send  another  brother?'  To  this  objection  there  was  no  reply  possible, 
except  the  argument  of  compulsion,  and  this  argument  Arabi  was 
neither  then  nor  later  in  a  position  to  apply  to  the  insurgent  soldiery, 
though  he  applied  it  freely  enough  to  the  fellaheen.  In  consequence, 
no  reinforcements  of  any  importance  were  sent  to  the  Soudan ;  and 
the  insurrection  was  allowed  to  gain  strength  by  impunity.  Then 
came  the  Arabi  dictatorship,  the  massacres  of  Alexandria,  the  bom- 
bardment, the  British  intervention,  and  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  throughout, 
this  period  the  Soudan  was  left  perforce  to  its  own  fate. 

As  soon,  however,  as  a  regular  Grovemment  had  been  re-established" 
at  Cairo,  the  S6udan  question  presented  itself  for  settlement.  It  is  easy 
to  say  now,  judging  with  the  benefit  of  our  present  experience,  that 
the  Khedive's  Ministers  ought  forthwith  to  have  recalled  all  their 
garrisons  and  settlements  from  th^southem  provinces,  to  have  come  to  • 
terms  with  the  Mnhdi,  or,  if  that  were  not  possible,  to  have  abandoned 
the  idea  qf  attacking  his  forces,  and  to  have  concentrated  all  their 
efforts  on  getting  the  evacuation  effected  with  as  little  loss  of  life  as 
'possible.  All  this,  however,  was  much  easier  to  say  than  to  do.  UntU 
the  insurrection  was  suppressed,  it  was  impossible  to  withdraw  the  out- 
lying ga/risons  in  safety;  and  unless  the  insurrection  was  suppressed,.. 
Khartoum  itself  (the  possession  of  which  no  Egyptian  Grovemment 
would  ever  abandoit,  except  under  absolute  compulsion)  could  not 
possibly  be  held  without  a  heavy  and  permanent  drain  upon  the  pecu- 
niary and  military  resources  of  Egypt.  It  was  obvious  that,  if  the- 
suppression  of  the  revolt  was  within  the  means  of  Egypt,  this  suppres- 
sion ought  by  rights  to  precede*  any  definite  settlement  of  the  Soudan 
question,  or  any  attempt  to  evacuate  the  southern  provinces.  And,, 
at  the  date  of  which  I  write,  there  was  no  adequate  reason  to  con- 
clude that  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  was  an  impossibility  or 
eveii  an  improbability.  ^ 

At  any  rate,  it  was  decided  to  make  a  fresh  and,  as  it  was  hoped, 
a  final  attempt  to  defeat  the  insurgents.     It  is  commonly  asserted 
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that  this  decision  was  arrived  at  in  opposition  to  the  protest  of  the 
representatives  of  the  British  Government  at  Cairo.  If  such  a  protest 
had  been  authoritatively  made,  it  could  not  have  been  disregarded. 
I  can,  however,  find  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  ever  was  made.  My 
own  belief  is  that,  on  this  as  on  countless*  other  occasions,  the  action 
of  our  representatives  was  paralysed  by  the  reluctance  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  home  to  sanction  any  step  which  might  give  a  definite  char- 
acter to  our  undefined  intervention.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  it  was  impossible  for  England  to  absolutely  forbid  the  Egyptian 
Government  to  send  troops  to  the  Soudan,  unless  we  were  prepared 
either  to  take  action  ourselves  or  to  assume  a  direct  responsibility 
for  the  action  of  the  Egyptian  Government.  Neither  of  the  latter 
alternatives  was  consistent  with  the  then  policy  of  our  Government. 

It  was  impossible,  therefore,  for  our  representatives  to  protest 
effectively  against  the  resumption  of  military  operations  in  the 
Soudan ;  all  they  could  do  was  to  repudiate  all  responsibility  for 
these  operations,  and  to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  success- 
ful execution.  In  the  latter  respect  they  achieved  their  purpose.  It 
is  a  maxim  of  Latin  law — and  of  common  sense  also — that  a  man 
who  is  in  a  position  to  hinder  a  certain  act  being  done,  and  does  not 
hinder  it,  is  responsible  for  its  having  been  done. 

Now,  England  being  then,  as  she  is  now,  master  of  Egypt  in  virtue 
of  our  occupation,  could,  if  she  had  chosen,  have  hindered  the  campaign 
in  the  Soudan.  By  the  fact  of  her  not  exercisiug  her  right  of  veto,  she 
became  in  reality  responsible  for  the  campaign.  Yet  all  she  did  was 
to  insist  upon  this  campaign  being  conducted  under  the  least  favour* 
able  conditions.  We  absolutely  refused  to  allow  either  English  or 
Indian  troops  to  be  employed  for  tile  purpose.  We  insisted  also  that 
the  native  Egyptian  army,  which  had  been  organised  under  British 
officers,  should  not  be  sent  to  the  Soudan.  We  made  this  prohibition 
because  we  considered  that,  as  these  officers  still  retained  their  rank 
in  the  British  army,  their  participation  in  a  Soudan  campaign  might 
be  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  our  intervention  in 
Egypt  was  only  of  a  temporary  and  provisional  character.  On  the 
same  ground  we  refused  permission  to  the  Egyptian  Government  to 
enlist  the  services  for  the  Soudan  of  any  British  officer,  either  on 
active  duty  or  on  half-pay.  Yet  at  the  same  time  we  encouraged  the 
Egyptian  Government  in  the  delusion  that  the  presence  of  British 
officers  was  sufficient  in  itself  to  render  the  Egyptian  army  an  effec- 
tive military  force.  It  was  in  vain  that  all  persons  acquainted  with 
Egypt  declared  that  no  drill,  or  discipline,  or  organisation  would  ever 
make  the  Egyptians  into  soldiers.  It  was  an  article  of  faith  with 
Anglo-Indian  authorities,  a  class  of  men  whose  opinions  on  Egyptian 
affairs  I  have  found,  as  a  rule^  to  be  generally  wrong,  that  any  native 
race  can  be  turned  into  good  soldiers  if  drilled  and  led  by  British 
officers.  This  theory  was  warmly  adopted  in  official  quarters  at  home, 
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because  the  only  possible  defence  for  the  proposed  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  rested  on  an  assumption  (which  was  supposed,  with  or  without 
justice,  to  be  supported  by  General  Evelyn  Wood's  authority)  that 
the  native  army  under  the  command  of  himself  and  British  brother 
officers  had  be^n  converted  already  into  a  trustworthy  and  effective 
force*  Yet,  though,  both  by  precept  and  example,  we  enforced  upon 
the  Egyptian  Government  the  necessity  of  placing  their  troops  under 
the  command  of  British  officers,  and  though  we  allowed  them  to  enter 
upon  a  momentous  campaign  in  the  Soudan,  we  forbade  them  ob« 
taining  the  assistance  in  this  campaign  of  all  British  officers  of 
eminence  and  experience.  I  have  never  yet  met  with  any  one  in 
Cairo  who  could  tell  me  exactly  why  General  Hicks  was  selected  to 
command  the  Soudan  expedition.  Indeed,  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
served  with  credit  in  the  Bombay  army,  nobody  seems  to  know  any- 
thing much  about  this  unfortunate  commander.  General  Hicks,  for 
anything  that  is  known,  or  is  ever  likely  to  be  known  now,  to  the 
contrary,  may  hav6  been  a  man  of  military  genius.  I  quite  admit, 
too,  that,  no  matter  what  his  personal  ability  may  have  been,  his 
defeat,  given  the  troops  he  had  to  command,  was  a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty. I  dv^ell  upon  the  circumstances  of  his  appointment,  not  in 
any  disparagement  of  a  soldier  who,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
was  as  brave  as  he  was  unfortunate ;  but  simply  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  embarrassment  and  discredit  into  which  we  are  daily  brought  in 
Egypt  by  our  refusal  to  look  facts  in  the  face  and  to  accept  the  con- 
eequences  of  the  responsibility  we  have  assumed. 

Encouraging  accounts  were  received  at  the  outset  from  the 
Soudan  expedition.  We  were  informed  that  the  native  troops  were 
rapidly  being  converted  into  effective  soldiers,  under  their  English 
officers ;  and  it  was  confidently  hoped  in  London,  if  not  in  Cairo, 
that  the  defeat  of  the  Mahdi,  and  the  consequent  suppression  of  the 
Soudan  insurrection  by  the  Egyptian  armies,  would  so  consolidate 
the  authority  of  the  Khedive  as  to  render  possible  the  speedy  with- 
drawal of  oiu:  army  of  occupation.  Suddenly  the  news  came  that 
Hicks's  army  had  not  only  been  defeated  but  absolutely  annihilated. 
From  the  day  when  his  force,  numbering  over  ten  thousand  of 
the  best  troops  Egypt  could  boast  of,  left  the  banks  of  the  Nile  in 
order  to  give  battle  to  the  Mahdi,  they  disappeared  from  view  as 
completely  aa  if  they  had  been  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake. 
With  ope  or  two  doubtful  exceptions,  not  a  single  one  of  the  ten 
thousand  soldiers  who,  under  the  command  of  a  British  general  and 
led  by  British  officers,  marched  forth  from  Khartoum  has  come  back 
to  tell  the  story  of  their  discomfiture.  Of  the  modem  ^  retreat  of 
the  ten  thousand '  there  is  no  narrative,  because  there  are  no 
survivors. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  intelligence  of  this  overwhelming 
disaster  caused  more  perplexity  in  Cairo  or  in  London.     Upon  the 
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news  being  received  the  Egyptian  Oovemment  at  once  applied  for 
assistance  to  the  English  authorities,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe- 
they  accompanied  their  application  with  a  suggestion  that,  if 
England  would  not  intervene  herself  on  behalf  of  Egypt,  the  Porte 
should  be  invited  to  send  an  army  to  the  Soudan.  This  application 
was,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  left  unanswered.  A  Cabinet  council 
was,  however,  held  in  London,  at  which  the  following  decisions  were 
arrived  at : — First,  that  no  English  troops  should  be  employed  oi^ 
any  pretence  in  the  re-conquest  of  the  Soudan,  but  that  if  Egypt 
proper  should  be  endangered  by  the  advance  of  the  Mahdi  our  troops 
should  take  part  in  her  defence;  secondly,  that  the  Egyptian* 
Government  should  not  be  permitted,  while  our  occupation  lasted,, 
to  send  any  further  troops  to  the  Soudan;  thirdly,  that  Turkey 
might  be  allowed,  at  the  request  of  Egypt,  to  send  an  expedition  to- 
the  Soudan,  provided  always  that  no  part  of  the  cost  of  this  expedi- 
tion should  fall  on  the  Egyptian  treasiury ;  and,  lastly,  that  Englaird 
would  oflFer  no  opposition  to  any  European  Power  which  had  interests- 
in  the  Soudan  undertaking,  at  its  own  cost  and  risk,  a  militaryr 
intervention  in  the  Soudan,  on  condition  that  this  intervention  waa 
to  be  confined  to  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection. 

These  resolutions  were,  I  take  it  for  granted,  communicated  to 
the  Egyptian  Government,  but  practically  they  furnished  no  answer 
to  the  demand  addressed  from  Cairo  to  London.  Put  into  plain 
English,  the  above  programme  came  to  this :  England  refused  to 
send  troops  to  the  Soudan  herself ;  she  forbade  Egypt  to  send  troops ; 
she  only  consented  to  troops  being  sent  from  Turkey  or  elsewhere 
imder  conditions  which  rendered  their  despatch  impossible.  In  other 
words,  England  insisted  that  Egypt  should  abandon  the  Soudan  to 
its  fate.  Now,  if  this  abandonment  had  been  confined  to  Darfour, 
Kordovan,  and  the  equatorial  provinces  which  Ismail  Pasha  had 
added  to  his  dominions,  no  objection  would  have  been  raised.  Bui 
what  Egypt  was  bidden  to  do  was  to  give  up  Khartoum,  the  centre 
and  head-quarters  of  her  trade  with  Central  Africa,  to  relinquish  the 
possessions  which  had  belonged  to  her  since  the  time  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  to  sacrifice  all  her  garrisons  and  settlements  in  the  Soudan,  and 
to  permit  the  establishment  of  a  powerful  and  hostile  State  in  the 
vicinity  of  her  own  defenceless  frontiers,  and  in  command  of  the 
river  on  which  she  depends  for  existence.  She  was  bidden,  too,  to 
do  this  while  our  English  army  was  occupying  her  soil  with  the 
avowed  object  of  strengthening  the  hands  of  her  Government,  while 
her  own  military  resources  were  not  yet  exhausted,  and  while  the 
armed  assistance  of  Turkey  was  at  her  service  upon  terms  which  for 
her  own  part  she  was  disposed  to  accept.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  Khedive  and  his  Ministers  should 
have  refused  to  accept  this  programme^  even  without  an  efifort  to 
secure  better  conditions. 
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Still,  such  an  act  of  independence  as  was  involved  in  a  refusal  to 
iobey  the  instructions  of  the  British  Government  would  never  have 
jbeen  ventured  upon  in  Cairo  if,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
above,  the  authority  which  England  had  acquired  in  Egypt  by  the 
campaign  of  Tel-el-Kebir  had  not  been  wellnigh  annihilated  by  the 
inefficiency  and  vacillation  of  our  subsequent  policy.  Lord  Dufferin 
had  come  and  gone,  leaving  no  result  from  his  mission  beyond  a 
Report,  His  place  had  been  occupied  by  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  who, 
however  great  his  personal  merits,  had  not  the  prestige  attach- 
ing to  the  position  and  reputation  of  his  distinguished  predecessor, 
And  whose  attributes  and  functions,  as  our  Government  had  gone  out 
of  their  way  to  explain,  differed  in  no  respect  from  those  of  an  ordi- 
nary consul-general.  Sir  Auckland  Golvin  had  been  succeeded,  as 
financial  adviser  of  the  Khedive,  by  Mr.  Edgar  Vincent,  a  gentleman 
of  very  signal  ability,  but  still  too  young,  and  comparatively  too 
unknown,  to  be  regarded  as  a  person  likely  to  have  been  selected  by 
the  British  Government  for  a  post  of  exceptional  importance,  sup- 
posing they  intended  to  convert  our  protectorate  into  a  reality.  The 
British  garrison  at  Cairo  was  under  orders  to  leave,  and  the  whole 
tendency  of  our  hesitating  and  tentative  interference  had  been  to 
create  the  impression  that  our  real  object  was  to  get  quit  of  Egypt 
as  soon  as  we  could  do  so  with  a  decent  regard  for  consistency.  It 
followed  that  the  friends  of  our  English  intervention  were  disheartened, 
while  its  opponents  were  emboldened  to  believe  that  the  instructions 
of  England  might  be  disregarded  with  impunity. 

At  last  the  Egyptian  Ministers  made  up  their  minds  to  call  in 
Turkish  aid  for  the  reconquest  of  the  Soudaji,  and,  as  the  price  for  this 
assistance,  to  consent  to  th&  retrocession  of  the  reconquered  provinces 
to  Turkey.  Such  an  arrangement  would  have  been,  as  I  hold,  most 
detrimental  to  the  true  interests  of  Egypt.  Its  adoption  would,  more- 
over, have  placed  England  in  a  most  embarrassing  and  humiliating 
positioti.  Yet  it  was  impossible  to  dispute  the  power  of  the  Egyptian 
Government  to  conclude  the  agreement  in  question  without  discarding 
the  fiction  that  Egypt  was  an  independent  State,  for  whose  administra- 
tion England  was  in  no  wise  responsible ;  and  according  to  the  belief 
which  prevailed  in  Cairo  at  this  time,  the  British  Government  was  not 
prepared  to  acknowledge  any  direct  responsibility  in  respect  of  Egypt. 
Happily  the  event  proved  that  this  belief  was  mistaken.  It  is 
not  the  first  time  by  many  that  foreign  nations  who  have  had 
dealings  with  England  have  found  to  their  cost  that  it  is  not  wise 
to  take  our  protestations  of  utter  disinterestedness  in  too  literal  a 
sense,  and  that,  though  we  may  be  perfectly  sincere  in  affirming  that 
we  do  not  intend  to  take  any  advantage  of  our  position,  we  have  not 
the  faintest  notion  of  allowing  ourselves,  in  virtue  of  our  self-denying 
utterances,  to  be  placed  at  an  actual  disadvantage.  So  it  proved 
now.     The  non,  poesumue  6i  the  Egyptian  Ministry  was  met  by  a 
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curt  and  peremptory  statement  that  England,  while  her  troops  occu- 
pied Egypt,  could  not  allow  of  any  interference  with  her  decisions^ 
and  that,  if  the  Khedive's  Ministers  would  not  or  could  not  canr  out 
these  decisions,  other  Ministers  must  be  found  to  supply  their  place* 
Upon  receipt  of  this  ultimatum — ^for  it  was  nothing  less — Cherif 
Pasha  and  his  colleagues  replied  that  they  would  resign  office  sooner 
than  carry  out  a  programme  which  involved  the  abandonment  of 
the  Soudan. 

When  the  resignation  of  the  Cherif  Ministry  became  imminent,  Sir 
Evelyn  Baring  telegraphed  to  his  Government  to  the  efiect  that  under 
the  circumstances  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  form  a 
new  native  Ministry  of  any  authority,  and  that,  if  the  country  was  not 
to  fall  into  disorganisation,  the  best  if  not  the  only  course  available 
was  to  appoint  English  Ministers,  whose  tenure  of  office  should  be 
made  permanent  for  a  period,  say,  of  five  or  ten  years.  I  do  not 
answer  for  the  literal  accuracy  of  this  version.  But  I  have  very  strong^ 
reason  to  believe  that  this  was  the  tenor  of  a  communication  ad- 
dressed firom  Cairo  to  London  on  the  eve  of  the  Ministerial  crisis* 
Unfortunately,  our  Crovernment  could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  face 
the  necessity  of  an  open  protectorate,  even  of  limited  duration :  and 
instructions  were  sent  back  to  avoid  any  direct  assumption  of  respon- 
sibility. In  consequence,  after  overtures  had  been  made  unsuocess* 
fully  in  other  quarters,  Nubar  Pasha  was  induced  to  undertake  the 
task  of  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  England  by  English  agents 
under  the  form  of  a  native  administration.  This  was  the  real  object 
the  new  administration  had  and  has  in  view ;  the  ingenious  device 
by  which  this  object  Was  to  be  carried  into  execution  lay  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  native  Ministers,  assisted  in  all  the  most  important  de- 
partments by  English  colleagues,  who,  though  nominally  subordinate^ 
were  in  fact  to  be  the  heads  of  their  respective  Ministries.  The  one 
real  representative  of  the  native  element  was  to  be  the  President  of 
the  Council,  Nubar  Pasha  himself. 

If  this  experiment — the  last  and  not  the  least  extraordinary  of 
the  various  systems  under  which  Egypt  has  been  governed  during 
the  last  eight  years — ^is  to  succeed,  its  success  will  be  mainly,  if  not 
solely,  due  to  the  personal  individuality  of  Nubar  Pasha :  to  the 
peculiar  and  exceptional  combination  of  qualities  which  entitle  him 
to  eminence,  not  only  amidst  Egyptian,  but  amidst  European  states- 
men. It  is  now  fifteen  years  since  I  first  met  Nubar  Pasha  in  Egypt ; 
and  during  the  latter  half  of  that  period  circumstances  have  brought 
me  into  close  and  constant  communication  with  him,  both  in  office  and 
in  exile,  in  Cairo,  Paris,  and  London. 

Without  entering  on  questions  upon  which  my  judgment  may  be 
thought  to  be  biassed  in  any  way  by  feelings  of  personal  regard  and 
friendship,,  I  can  say  with  perfect  truth  that  throughout  this  period 
I  have  never  known  Nubar  Pasha  waver  in  the  opinions  he  has  expressed 
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to  me  time  after  time  on  the  subject  of  Egypt  and  her  relations 
to  England.    These  opinions  may  be  expressed  briefly  as  follows. 

Egypt,  owing  to  her  geographical  conditions,  her  incapacity  of 
defence,  the  wealth  of  her  material  resources,  and  the  character  and 
training  of  her  population,  can  never  be  in  reality  an  independent  State. 
By  the  necessities  of  the  case  she  must  be  subject  to  the  ascendency  of 
some  foreign  Power ;  and  as  the  interest  of  England  in  Egypt — so  long 
as  India  forms  part  of  the  British  Empire — is  infinitely  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  European  country,  England,  by  the  force  of  facts,  is 
destined  to  become  the  dominant  Power  in  Egypt.  If  this  conclu- 
sion is  once  admitted,  the  duty  of  all  wise  and  honest  Egyptian 
statesmanship  is,  not  to  struggle  against  an  inevitable  result,  but, 
while  accepting  this  result,  to  endeavour  to  effect  its  realisation  in 
such  a  way  that  it  may  prove  a  boon  and  not  an  evil  to  Egypt.  The 
great  wants  of  Egypt  are  the  substitution  of  law  and  justice  for 
arbitrary  caprice  and  oppression ;  the  establishment  of  an  honest  and 
efficient  administration  in  lieu  of  a  corrupt  and  inefficient  one ;  the 
development  by  capital  and  enterprise  of  the  material  and  industrial 
resources  of  the  coimtry ;  and  the  gradual  creation  of  an  independent 
public  opinion.  Now,  all  these  wants — I  am  quoting  still  the  opinions 
which  Nubar  has  invariably  expressed  to  me — can  never  be  supplied 
from  within ;  they  must  be  introduced  from  without.  In  itself, 
therefore,  the  introduction  of  a  dominant  foreign  element  into  the 
administration  and  development  of  Egypt  is  a  thing  not  to  be 
deprecated,  but  to  be  desired,  in  the  interests  of  the  Egyptians 
themselves.  This  element  can,  from  various  causes,  be  best  supplied 
by  England.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  a 
British  element  may  be  introduced ;  and  it  is  most  important  that 
the  way  chosen  for  the  establishment  of  British  supremacy  in  Egypt 
should  be  as  much  as  possible  in  harmony  with  the  habits,  customs, 
and  institutions  of  the  country ;  and  should,  in  as  far  as  is  consistent 
with  the  establishment  of  a  sound  and  honest  government,  and  the 
due  protection  of  British  political  interests,  leave  the  administration 
of  native  affairs  in  native  hands. 

The  above  statement  represents,  I  think,  fairly  enough  the  view  of 
the  policy  incumbent  upon  Egyptian  statesmanship  which  Nubar 
Pasha  has  expounded  to  me,  alike  under  the  arbitrary  despotism  of 
Ismail  Pasha,  the  Anglo-French  Ministry,  the  Dual  Control,  the  Arabi 
dictatorship  and  the  English  occupation.  And  this  view  he  has  advo- 
cated throughout  both  in  office  and  in  exile,  with  a  steadfastness  of  pur- 
pose which,  to  th^  best  of  a  long  and  close  observation,  has  never  been 
sacrificed  to  considerations  of  personal  interest  or  political  ambition. 

For  many  reasons,  into  which  space  forbids  my  entering  at  present, 
Nubar  Pasha  has  always  been  hitherto  received  with  disfavour  by  the 
official  English  element  in  Egypt,  with  the  exception  of  the  too  brief 
period  during  which  Sir  Rivers  Wilson  was  at  the  head  of  affairs.     In 
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consequence,  his  services  have  seldom  of  late  years  heen  called  into 
requisition.  It  has  been  reserved  for  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  co-operation  of  the  one  statesman  whom  Egypt  possesses. 
In  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  Nubar  Pasha  has  also  been  fortunate  in  the 
chance  which  has  given  him  as  his  English  colleagues  Colonel  Mon- 
crieflF  at  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  Mr.  CliflFord  Lloyd  at  the 
Home  Office,  and  Mr.  Edgar  Vincent  as  Financial  Adviser  of  the 
Khedivial  Government.  If  the  English  officials  can  continue  to  work 
harmoniously  with  Nubar  Pasha,  the  experiment  of  administering 
Egyptian  affairs  by  native  Ministers,  assistedv  by  English  heads  of 
departments,  may  possibly  be  carried  on  successfully  for  a  time.  It 
should,  too,  be  remembered  that  the  difficulty  of  harmonious  co-oper- 
ation has  been  immensely  diminished  by  the  virtual  elimination  of 
the  French  element  from  the  higher  ranks  of  the  public  service. 

Personally,  I  regard  the  existing  compromise  as  provisional,  if  not 
transitory.  In  Egypt,  as  in  other  Eastern  countries,  constitutional 
fictions  are  unintelligible  to  the  masses ;  and  I  believe  that  imtil  our 
English  officials  are  invested  with  open  authority  and  power  of  com- 
mand, they  will  find  their  attempts  to  reform  the  abuses  of  the  ad- 
ministration frustrated  by  the  sullen  hostility  of  the  interests  they 
must  necessarily  disturb,  and  even  more  by  public  want  of  confidence 
in  the  duration  of  their  power.  There  is  no  regeneration  possible  for 
Egypt,  either  morally  or  materially,  till  there  is  a  stable  Grovemment 
established.  Now,  the  present  Government  possesses  none  of  the  ele- 
ments of  stability ;  the  native  Ministers  are  rendered  powerless  by  the 
presence  of  their  British  coadjutors ;  the  British  officials  in  their  turn 
fail  to  command  authority  through  the  absence  of  any  certainty  as  to 
whether  their  power  is  permanent  or  provisional.  The  existing  ad- 
ministration has,  in  fact,  the  disadvantages  of  a  protectorate  without 
its  advantages,  and  owes  such  vitality  as  it  possesses  simply  and  solely 
to  the  presence  of  the  British  army  of  occupation  and  to  the  personal 
ability  of  Nubar  Pasha. 

Meanwhile,  the  position  of  the  Egyptian  Prime  Minister  is  a  most 
arduous  and  thankless  one.  The  evacuation  of  the  Soudan — by  which 
I  mean,  not  the  evacuation  of  Darfour,  Kordovan,  and  the  equatorial 
provinces,  but  the  evacuation  of  Khartoum — is  an  act  repudiated  by 
every  public  man  in  Egypt  from  the  Khedive  downwards,  and  only 
accepted  even  by  Nubar  himself  as  a  necessity  imposed  on  Egypt  by 
the  will  of  England.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Nubar  that,  in  order  to 
serve  the  interests  of  his  country,  he  has  accepted  the  unwelcome  task 
of  carrying  out  the  policy  which  England  has  imposed ;  but  the  task 
is  none  the  less  onerous  from  being  a  necessity. 

Indeed,  it  has  already  been  found  necessary  to  modify  this  policy 
in  obedience  to  facts.  When  the  order — for  it  was  nothing  less — was 
issued  to  evacuate  the  Soudan,  the  Egyptian  Government  was  given 
to  understand  that  the  evacuation  must  be  immediate  and  complete. 
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Upon  reflection,  however,  it  became  apparent  that  any  such  evacua- 
tion, whether  desirable  or  otherwise,  was  a  practical  impossibility. 
In  the  interest  of  England  as  well  as  Egypt  it  was  impossible  to 
fiUTiender  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  For  the  credit  of  England 
equally  with  Egypt,  it  was  impossible  to  abandon  the  Egyptian  garri- 
sons in  the  Soudan,  as  well  as  the  Egyptian  and  European  colonies  in 
Khartoum  and  elsewhere,  without  making  an  effort  to  secure  their 
retreat.  Once  more  the  British  Grovemment  was  brought  &ce  to  face 
with  the  necessity  for  action.  According  to  my  ideas,  the  wiser, 
•cheaper,  and  more  prudent  course  would  have  been  to  accept  this 
necessity  openly,  and  to  despatch  British  troops  to  carry  out  the 
evacuation  of  the  Soudan,  and  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
modus  vivencU  between  Egypt  and  the  evacuated  Soudan.  Once 
more,  however,  the  action  of  the  British  Government  was  paralysed 
by  their  reluctance  to  accept  accomplished  facts  and  to  acknowledge 
by  name  the  protectorate  which  exists  de  facto. 

It  was,  however,  necessary  to  do  something,  and  therefore,  as  usual, 
a  temporary  expedient  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  decision  and  immediate  action.  The  duty  of  defending  Souakim 
and  .of  rescuing  the  beleaguered  garrisons  of  Sinkat  and  Tokah, 
which  lay  within  easy  reach  of  the  Bed  Sea  coast,  was  entrusted,  not 
to  British  troops,  but  to  an  Egyptian  force  commanded  by  Baker  Pasha, 
while  the  task  of  rescuing  the  garrisons  of  the  Soudan  was  conferred  at 
the  eleventh  hour  upon  Gt>rdon  Pasha  alone  and  unsupported. 

The  result  of  the  first  half  of  this  makeshift  policy  is  already 
known  to  the  world.  The  Egyptian  forces  at  Souakim  under  Baker 
Pasha 'have  been  hopelessly,  ignominiously  and  signally  defeated  in 
their  first  and  last  attempt  to  relieve  the.  invested  garrisons ;  and  a 
British  force  is  on  its  way,  at  the  moment  when  I  write,  to  occupy 
Souakim  tmder  the  command  of  a  British  Admiral,  and  if  possible  to 
save  the  town  from  being  captured  by  the  insurgents.  This  defeat  was 
not  due  to  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise,  to  the  overwhelming 
number  of  the  enemy,  to  any  error  in  strategy,  still  less  to  any 
want  of  skill  or  courage  on  the  part  of  the  British  officers  in  command 
of  the  expedition.  It  was  due,  simply  and  solely,  to  the  fact  that  the 
Egyptian  troops,  with  every  advantage  on  their  side,  threw  down  their 
arms  and  refused  to  fight  when  brought  into  action.  What  makes 
the.  matter  worse  is  that  this  result  had  been  foreseen  and  foretold  by 
everyone  acquainted  with  the  Egyptian  soldiery.  Unfortunately, 
the  theory  that  Egyptian  troops  only  required  European  officers  and 
European  training  to  become  an  effective  army  remained  to  the  last  an 
essential  article  of  faith  with  those  who  held  that  the  early  evacuation 
of  the  country  by  the  British  army  of  occupation  was  within  the  region 
of  possibility ;  and  in  obedience  to  this  theory,  Egyptian  instead  of 
British  troops  were  despatched  to  Souakim.  The  immediate  and 
direct  results  of  this  disaster  are  serious  enough ;  but  its  future  and 
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indirect  results  are  infinitely  more  serious.  The  fate  of  the  garrisons 
of  Sinkat  and  Tokah  may  be  regarded  as  sealed,  as,  with  all  the  speed 
in  the  world,  British  troops  cannot  well  arrive  at  Souakim  in  time  to 
effect  their  release,  which  might,  as  the  event  proves,  have  been  effected 
with  ease  if  British  troops  had  been  sent  six  weeks  ago  to  Souakim  in 
lieu  of  the  Egyptian  force  under  Baker  Pasha.  The  power  and  pres- 
tige of  the  insurgent  forces  have  been  immensely  increased  by  their 
capture  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  by  this  new  defeat  of  an  expe* 
dition  led  and  commanded  by  British  officers ;  while  the  chances  of 
Gordon's  success  in  his  perilous  and  wellnigh  forlorn  enterprise  have 
been  most  seriously  diminished  by  this  decisive  victory. 

The  utter  collapse  of  the  first  half  of  this  makeshift  policy  is  of 
evil  augury  for  the  success  of  the  second  and  more  important  hal£ 
Before  these  lines  appear  in  print  we  shall  probably  know  the  result 
of  Grordon's  mission.  It  is  idle  to  prophesy  about  the  unknown,  and 
I,  for  my  part,  have  no  vnsh  to  earn  the  sorry  credit  of  having  predicted 
failure.  But  should  Gordon's  mission  prove  a  failure,  England  will 
have  to  make  up  her  mind  to  settle  the  Egyptian  difficulty  for  once 
and  for  all. 

Eighteen  months  ago  we  could  have  done  the  work  easily.  The 
campaign  of  Tel-el-Kebir  had  made  our  name  feared  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Egypt.  We  had  a  large  Indian  force 
on  the  spot;  and  if,  instead  of  sending  them  back  in  hot  haste 
to  India,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  sincerity  of  our  professions, 
we  had  stopped  them  en  route  at  Souakim,  and  had  advanced 
thence  upon  Khartoum,  we  might  have  crushed  the  Mahdi's  insur- 
rection, and  have  made  whatever  arrangements  we  thought  best  for 
the  evacuation  of  the  Soudan.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  Arabi,  we 
failed  to  take  action  when  action  was  easy,  and  we  are  now  paying 
the  penalty  of  our  inaction.  The  suppression  of  the  revolt,  which 
was  a  light  work  then,  has  become  a  heavy  one  now  that  by  the  rout 
and  capture  of  the  Egyptian  armies  the  Mahdi  has  got  cannon, 
ammunition,  stores,  means  of  transport,  and,  above  all,  the  prestige 
of  victory.  If  we  allow  Khartoum  to  be  taken  and  the  Egyptian 
garrisons  to  be  made  prisoners,  the  power  of  the  Mahdi  will  be  in- 
creased tenfold,  the  insurrection  will  within  a  short  time  advance  to 
the  confines  of  Egypt  proper,  and  then  we  shall  find  ourselves  con- 
fronted by  a  task  to  whose  performance  we  stand  committed,  and 
which  may  well  tax  our  resources  to  the  uttermost.  If  only  we  could 
act  in  time  I  But  to  so  act  it  is  essential  to  realise  and  admit  the 
truth  that  we  are  masters  of  Egypt ;  that  we  have  to  remain  masters 
of  Egypt,  whether  we  like  it  or  not ;  and  that,  being  masters  of  Egypt^ 
we  must  perforce  defend  Egypt  from  within  and  from  without. 

In  all  speculations,  however,  about  the  course  of  events  in  the 
Soudan,  too  great  allowance  can  hardly  be  made  for  the  want  of 
steady  purpose  and  lack  of  continuity  which  characterise  all  Oriental 
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movements.  I  acknowledge,  therefore,  that  though  it  seems  to  be 
a  matter  of  wellnigh  certainty  that,  if  the  Mahdi  insurrection  is  left 
unchecked,  it  will  advance  till  it  reaches  Egypt  proper,  yet  this 
danger  may  possibly  be  averted  by  internal  dissensions  between  the 
insurgent  tribes,  by  the  accidental  death  of  their  leaders,  or  by  one 
of  those  unforeseen  and  unforeseeable  vicissitudes  which  are  eminently 
liable  to  occur  in  all  countries  where  the  personal  element  stiU  re- 
mains supreme. 

But  if  the  solution  of  the  Egyptian  problem  should  not  be 
forced  upon  England  by  the  insurrection  in  the  Soudan,  it  must, 
within  a  very  brief  time,  be  made  obligatory  by  the  financial  diffi- 
culties of  Egypt.  I  have  not  the  space  left  to  enter  at  any  length 
into  this  branch  of  the  Egyptian  question.  Nor,  indeed,  for  my 
present  purpose  is  it  necessary  for  me  to  do  so.  All  I  need  say  is 
this.  The  normal  revenue  of  Egypt  has  proved,  and  I  am  convinced 
will  prove,  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  whole  charges  of  the  debt  and 
of  the  public  service,  provided  always  that  the  administration  is  con- 
ducted, as  it  is  now,  under  foreign  supervision.  But  accidental  and 
exceptional  circumstances,  the  Arabi  insurrection,  the  bombardment 
of  Alexandria,  the  cost  of  the  army  of  occupation,  the  cholera,  and 
the  war  in  the  Soudan,  have  created  an  extraordinary  and  abnormal 
deficit  amounting  in  round  numbers  to  about  6,000,0002.  Now,  if 
Egypt  were  an  independent  State,  under  the  same  conditions  as  other 
independent  States,  this  deficit  would  present  no  serious  difficulty. 
The  deficit  might  either  be  met  by  gradual  instalments  paid  at  such 
times  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  state  of  the  Exchequer  would  admit, 
or  a  special  loan  might  be  raised  for  the  purpose. 

As  it  happens,  however,  Egypt  is  not  in  reality  independent,  and 
the  conditions  of  her  existence  are  utterly  exceptional.  She  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  bankrupt  State  which  has  made  a  composition  with 
her  creditors  commonly  Jmown  as  the  Law  of  liquidation.  By  this  law 
the  Egyptian  bondholders  voluntarily  consented  to  sacrifice  not  far 
short  of  half  their  legal  interest ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Egypt  bound 
herself,  under  the  most  binding  compact,  to  pay  the  amount  still  due 
in  virtue  of  this  composition,  and  not  to  increase  her  debt  except 
within  very  narrow  and  carefully  prescribed  limits.  No  doubt,  under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  aalua  revpvhliccB  suprcma  lex  adage  might 
be  put  forward  as  a  plea  for  the  non-performance  of  this  cooatract ; 
and,  if  the  Law  of  Liquidation  was  a  mere  convention  between  an  in- 
dependent State  and  its  creditors,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  con- 
vention could  be  enforced,  especially  when  an  equitable  plea  could  be 
alleged  for  its  temporary  violation.  But  Egypt — alone  amidst  States 
having  a  public  debt — is  subjected  to  the  direct  control  of  an  inter- 
national tribunal,  and  this  tribunal  is  not  only  authorised  but  com- 
pelled to  take  cognisance  of  the  non-payment  of  any  debt  due  from 
the  Egyptian  Government  to  a  foreign  creditor,  or  of  any  breach  of 
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the  Law  of  Liquidation.  Thus  Egypt  is  bound  hard  and  fast  by  the 
law  in  question ;  and  in  order  to  meet  liabilities  whose  payment  may 
be  enforced  at  any.  time  by  the  action  of  the  International  Courts, 
•she  must  obtain  a  modification  of  the  Law  of  Liquidation.  To  obtain 
this  she  must  get  the  consent  of  the  Powers  who  are  parties  to  the 
agreement,  and  this  consent  will  not  be  given  unless  England,  as  the 
virtual  master  of  Egypt,  agrees  to  take  the  matter  in  hand. 

Up  to  the  present,  Egypt,  by  one  expedient  after  another,  has 
contrived  to  postpone  coming  to  any  definite  arrangement  with 
regard  to  the  deficit  in  question.  But  further  delay  is  wellnigh 
impossible ;  and  when  once  a  settlement  has  to  be  made,  the  British 
Government  will  be  obliged  to  show  its  hand.  Thus  the  day  is  fast 
approaching  when  our  policy  of  non-committal  must  be  definitely 
abandoned,  when  we  shall  have  to  declare  whether  we  intend  to  wash 
our  hands  of  Egypt  altogether,  and  to  sacrifice  all  the  interests  for 
the  protection  of  which  we  invaded  and  occupied  Egypt,  or  whether  we 
are  prepared  to  carry  out  openly,  honestly,  and  boldly  the  protectorate 
which  the  force  of  facts  has  imposed  upon  us  against  our  will. 

Which  alternative  I  should  recommend  it  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  say.     Nor,  believing,  as  I  still  believe,  in  the  will  and  the  power 
of  England  to  fulfil  her  imperial  mission,  can  I  doubt  which  alterna- 
tive will  in  the  end  commend  itself  to  the  approval  of  the  British 
Government  and  the  British  nation.     But,  as  a  word  of  parting 
advice,  let  me  recall  an  incident  of  past  history  of  which  I,  for  one, 
have  never  seen  mention  made.    In  the  grandest  days  of  the  Venetian 
Hepublic,  in  the  days  when  the  Cape  route  to  the  East  had  not  yet 
been  discovered,  and  when  the  City  of  the  Lagoons  was  the  centre  of 
the  world's  commerce,  a  discussion  took  place  in  the  State  Council  as 
to  the  expediency  of  the  Bepublic  making  herself  mistress  of  Egypt 
in  order  to  protect  her  trade  and  to  promote  her  interests  in  the 
Isthmus  which  then,  as  now,  formed  the  highway  between  the  East 
and  West.      The  proposal  was  discussed  for  some  days,  and  was 
opposed  on  the  groimd  that  the  Bepublic  had  complications  enough 
to  deal  with  already ;  that  it  was  more  for  her  interest  to  develop  her 
possessions  nearer  home ;  and  that  the  cost  of  the  undertaking  might 
burden  her  finances.     The  non-contents  carried  the  day,  and  the  flag 
of  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark  was  never  planted  on  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
The  opportunity  was  lost,  the  course  of  trade  passed  into  other  hands 
and  other  channels,  and  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  became  a  tradition 
of  the  past,  the  shadow  of  a  great  name.     Absit  omen  ! 

EowABD  Dicky. 

Cairo:  February  ISSi. 
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PEASANTS'  HOMES  IN  ARCADY. 


The  attention  of  all  thoughtful  men  in  this  country  has,  during  the 
last  few  months,  been  turned  to  what  has  now  become  the  subject  of 
the  hour ;  to  wit,  the  hoiising  of  the  working  classes.  At  the  outset  of 
the  discussion  that  has  been  carried  on,  and  concurrently  with  the 
earliest  appeals  that  were  made  on  behalf  of  the  squalid  classes  in 
our  large  towns,  a  voice  was  raised  in  this  Beview  in  the  interest  of 
those  in  our  country  villages  who,  numerically  insignificant  as  com- 
pared with  the  dwellers  in  the  streets,  are  yet  from  the  states- 
man's point  of  view  no  less  deserving  of  our  serious  regard.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  feared  that  the  claims  of  the  greater  number,  and  the 
nearness  of  the  evils  complained  of  to  those  who  have  ample  means  to 
deal  with  those  evils,  and  the  tendency  to  count  heads  when  setting 
ourselves  to  work  out  our  social  problems,  and  the  lazy  reluctance  to 
mix  ourselves  up  in  small  schemes  which  are  likely  to  involve  us  in 
personal  bother  after  we  have  paid  our  money  and  imagine  we  have 
done  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  of  us,  may  have  the  effect 
of  diverting  our  attention  from  any  cry  that  may  come  from  the 
villages,  and  that  once  again  people  may  forget  the  poor  rustics — 
leave  them  to  take  their  chance,  and  get  out  of  their  difficulties  as 
best  they  may — and  allow  things  to  go  on  as  they  are,  indefinitely 
drifting — whither  ? 

We  are  worshippers  of  mass,  and  so  of  the  masses.  Bigness 
impresses  us  with  a  sense  of  awe.  Big  ships,  big  hotels,  big  shops^ 
big  drums,  big  dinners.  ^  Sir,  you  should  see  Moscow  if  you  want  to 
know  what  architecture  is,'  said  Tomkins,  who  travels  in  the  tallow 
business*  ^  There^  sir,  are  the  grandest  buildings  in  the  world.' 
*  Grandest,  Mr.  Tomkins  ? '  I  asked.  *  Did  you  say  "  grandest "  or 
'*  biggest "  ? '  What  are  we  coming  to  ?  Some  years  ago  I  took 
part  in  a  very  imposing  ceremony — the  inauguratiiigj  I  think  they 
called  it,  of  a  monster  pumping-engine  which  was  to  develop  the  infi- 
nite resources  of  a  certain  mine  in  Cornwall.  The  promoter  of  the 
undertaking  rose  from  the  rostrum  erected  for  the  inevitable  speechi- 
fication,  and  this  oration  began  :  '  That  pump,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
has  a  piston  wider  by  four  inches  in  diameter  than  the  one  which  drained 
the  lake  of  Haarlem  I  Let  us  pray!'  And  pray  we  did  accordingly.   The 
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vicar  of  the  parish  was  called  upon  to  ask  from  the  Most  High  a  bless- 
ing upon  the  work  of  that  mighty  piston,  and  prosperity  upon  the 
gigantic  scheme.  ^  Bomancing  again  ? '  Oh  dear,  yes  I  Of  course 
he  is  romancing.  Nevertheless  that  worthy  vicar  is  stiU  alive,  and 
there  must  be  hundreds  of  people  still  living  who  were  present  on  the 
occasion,  and  who  remember  the  feasting  if  they  have  forgotten  the 
prayer.  That  pump  was  very  big,  but  so  was  the  hole  it  pumped  at. 
It  pumped  up  nothing  but  water,  and  when  there  was  no  more  water 
to  pump,  the  shareholders  were  poorer  by  at  least  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.    But  it  was  a  sublime  pump. 

Take  another  instance :  ^  I'm  an  apiary,  sir ! '  said  a  shiny  being 
who  called  upon  me  the  other  day.  *  A  what?'  *An  apiarist  is, 
I  believe,  the  more  correct  term,  sir ;  and  I  am  soliciting  orders  for 
my  new  hives  I '  How  that  man  did  talk !  He  had  got  hold  of  some 
scheme — and  I  am  seriously  informed  it  is  actually  a  feasible  one— 
for  increasing  the  normal  size  of  the  common  domestic  bee  {Apia 
igTioraiia&ima)  by  somehow  knocking  two  cells  into  one,  and  pro- 
ducing a  sort  of  double-barrelled  bee,  '  and  adding  enormously  to 
your  stock  of  honey,  sir.'  It  appears  that  we  can  absolutely  increase 
the  size  of  our  bees  indefinitely,  and  that  the  men  of  the  future  will 
have  hives  as  roomy  as  an  omnibus.  Appalling  prospect  I  Think  of 
a  bee  as  big  as  a  rat  bouncing  into  your  greenhouse,  bellowing 
hoarsely  while  he  ravishes  the  orchids,  or  flopping  into  the  nurseiy 
sugar-basin,  glaring  with  his  huge  eyes  at  the  terrified  baby.  Edith 
Evangeline — for  Sarah  Anns  have  gone  to  a  better  world — would 
drop  down  inane  a  lump  of  hysterical  despair.  We  shall  have  to 
suppress  these  things  by  Act  of  Parliament  at  last.  Meanwhile  my 
shiny  friend  does  not  lack  for  orders,  and  if  he  has  his  will  he  will 
speedily  improve  off  the  face  of  the  earth  the  little  busy  bee  whom 
we  used  to  sing  of,  and,  because  we  sang  of,  to  love. 

Alas  1  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  we  love  the  big  things 
after  all.  This  anxious  talk  about  the  masses  betrays  more  fear  than 
philanthropy.  Men  almost  confess  in  so  many  words,  *  If  we  don't 
do  something  for  them,  they'll  do  for  us — confound  them  I '  Pity  ia 
no  true  child  of  Fear.  For  me,  I  do  not  live  among  the  masses ; 
let  those  who  know  them  speak  out  as  they  do,  some  bravely,  some 
wisely,  some  wildly.  The  masses  will  never  lack  advocates  pleading 
their  cause,  often  from  very  mixed  motives,  and  their  advocates  will 
always  be  listened  to.  But  I  do  know  a  little  about  the  humble 
poor  in  the  country  villages,  living  in  too  many  instances  with  none 
to  care  for  them  save  the  parson  and  his  family — often  as  poor  as 
themselves — and  none  to  speak  for  them  save  such  as  wish  to  use 
them  for  their  own  ends.  The  great  stream  of  public  opinion 
flows  on,  recking  little  of  them  and  their  concerns,  hid  away  as 
they  are  in  the  quiet  little  comers  where  the  current  is  not  felt,  and 
hardly  an  eddy  of  the  rushing  tide  stirs.    No  one  takes  account  of 
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their  struggles  or  wrongs.  If  crying  injustice  is  done  them^  or  bitter* 
ness  oonsumes  their  hearts,  no  remonstrance  comes.  Let  me  not  be 
mistaken  as  if  I  were  at  all  inclined  to  set  up  the  claims  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  against  those  of  the  artisans  in  the  towns*  We  have 
heard  enough  to  shock  us  all,  to  horrify  us  all  during  the  past  few 
months ;  we  have  had  almost  more  than  enough  of  sensational  stories 
of  squalor,  besotted  brutality,  and  degradation,  till  the  public  are 
beginning  to  be  a  little  wearied  of  the  sickening  details.  If  these 
things  are  remediable,  let  us  spare  no  efforts  to  find  out  the  remedy, 
and  apply  it  without  shrinking,  whatever  it  may  be.  The  chances 
are  that  no  one  remedy  will  be  found  sufficient,  and  in  the  multitude 
of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom,  if  only  we  know  how  to  extract  the 
wisdom  and  leave  the  folly*  Foolish  schemes  and  wild  ones  there  are 
sure  to  be,  but  let  the  most  foolish  have  their  say  if  they  can  get  a 
hearing.  Even  bnnku,7)fi  has  its  use,  for  it  is  one  of  the  great  laws  of 
the  universe  that  there  should  be  everywhere  and  in  all  things  much 
allowance  for  waste.    Meanwhile —  . 

Tliank  God,  say  I,  for  any  plan 

To  raise  one  human  being^s  level, 
.  Give  one  more  chance  to  make  a  man, 

Or  anyhow  to  spoil  a  deviL 

It  is  a  very  hopeful  sign  that,  of  all  the  various  schemes  that  have 
been  ventilated  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  that  which  has  been  received  with  most  favour  is  the  one  which 
is  associated  with  the  name  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill.  That  heroic  lady — 
practical,  dashing,  and  sagacious,  and  none  the  less  heroic  because  she 
would  probably  with  a  merry  laugh  deny  the  soft  impeachment  of  being 
any  heroine  at  all — ^has  done  what  she  has  done  by  sheer  personal  infiu* 
ence  and  force  of  character ;  she  has  worked  alone,  and  in  her  own  way ; 
she  has  been  guardian  and  secretary,  inspector  and  collector ;  above  all, 
she  has  been  her  own  eommittee  and  her  own  board  of  management. 
The  world  has  been  ready  with  its  homage  now  that  success  has  crowned 
her  efforts ;  but  the  value  of  those  efforts  seems  to  some  of  us  to 
consist  very  much  less  in  what  may  be  called  the  bignese  of  the 
success  than  in  this,  that  Miss  Hill  has  impressed  us  all  with  the 
enormous  importance  of  peraoncdity  as  a  factor,  which  some  re- 
formers are  too  apt  to  leave  out  of  account  when  setting  themselves 
to  solve  great  social  problems.  Monster  evils,  we  are  told,  can  only  be 
got  rid  of  by  resorting  to  monster  machinery ;  and  as  the  greatest  of 
^11  machines  is  that  convenient  abstraction  ths  State,  so  are  we  assured 
by  the  philosophers  of  a  certain  school  that  the  StaU  is  to  be  resorted 
to  as  the  grand  engine  for  effecting  everything  that  requires  to  be 
done.  Scarcely  less  imposing,  considering  the  vast  resources  which 
are  supposed  to  be  at  its  disposal,  is  that  other  sublime  abstraction 
the  ratepayers,  with  a  paid-up  capital  to  fall  back  upon  equal  to  that 
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-which  Mr.  Montague  Tigg  described  as  ^  a  figure  of  two  with  a9 
many  oughts  after  it  as  the  printer  can  get  into  the  same  line. 
What  cannot  these  two  vast  machines  produce  between  them? 
What?  One  thing  they  certainly  cannot  produce — they  cannot 
produce  another  Miss  Octavia  Hill  by  the  offer  even  of  a  liberal  salary. 

Under  certain  conceivable  circumstances  the  necessity — we  will 
not  discuss  the  question  of  the  duty — of  providing  shelter  for  the 
working  classes  might  become  so  urgent  as  to  demand  that  accom- 
modation should  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  community. 
Mr.  Forwood  says  that  things  have  reached  this  point  at  Liverpool. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  I  understand  ISir.  Chamberlain,  Birmingham  i» 
so  far  from  requiring  any  such  drastic  measure,  that  it  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  becoming  the  paradise  of  the  working  man.  After  all  that 
has  been  written  about  the  London  poor,  there  are  not  wanting 
philanthropists  who  very  vehemently  protest  that  in  the  metropolis, 
taken  as  a  whole,  things  are  not  nearly  so  bad  as  they  have  been 
represented,  and,  at  any  rate,  that  the  agencies  already  at  work  are 
still  upon  their  trial,  and  the  emergency  by  no  means  so  great 
as  to  call  for  State  aid.  It  is  not  in  England  that  the  difficulty 
presses  with  most  alarming  incidence.  In  Paris  the  working  classes 
seem  to  be  far  worse  off  than  in  London.  In  Belgium  the  popu- 
lation is  almost  twice  as  dense  as  in  Great  Britain.  In  America 
the  state  of  great  cities  is  already  beginning  to  occasion  serious 
alarm.  The  question  of  housing  the  working  passes  is  larger  than  a 
national  one. 

Among  ourselves  we  seem  to  be  coming  to  this  conclusion,  that 
the  towns  can  settle  this  question  for  themselves,  some  in  one  way, 
some  in  another.  We  are  jealous  of  being  looked  after  too  much, 
of  being  dictated  to  in  matters  of  detail,  of  being  governed  by  a 
department  of  the  executive.  It  is  otherwise  in  la  belle  France^ 
In  view  of  the  alarming  increase  in  the  death-rate  which  has  lately 
been  made  public,  Paris  has  been  stricken  almost  with  panic — except 
that  people  in  a  panic  take  to  flight  wildly,  and  from  Paris  nobody 
runs  away.  Yet  if  it  be  true,  as  has  been  stated,  that  in  thirteen 
years  the  mortality  per  thousand  from  typhoid,  diphtheria,  smaU-pox, 
and  scarlet  fever  has  increased  nearly  threefold,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Frenchmen  should  begin  to  feel  uncomfortable  at 
the  condition  of  their  metropolis,  or  that  the  Municipal  Council 
should  have  invited  suggestions  from  practical  men  to  deal  with  the 
evils  that  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  The  response  to  this  invitation 
has  shown  not  only  how  large  a  portion  of  the  public  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  subject,  but  it  has  shown  also  the  amazing  fer- 
tility of  resources  which  Frenchmen  still  possess.  No  less  than  650 
schemes  have  been  sent  in  and  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  tho 
executive.  Among  them  all,  hardly  one  has  been  put  forward  which 
looks  to  philanthropists  as  a  class  from'  whom  any  aid  is  to  be  ex-      j 
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pected.    Paris  does  not  believe  in  philanihropy.     There  the  State 
or  the  capitalists  are  credited  with  infinite  resources.      The  tax- 
paying  classes  and  the  monied  men  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  correct 
all  possible  evils ;  and  while  nobody  seems  to  think  that  the  burdens 
on  land  can  be  increased  indefinitely,  everybody  seems  to  believe 
that  the  trading  classes  can  bear  all  that  is  put  upon  them.     Nay, 
some  French  economists  are  already  beginning  to  tremble  for  the 
future  of   the   landed   interest,  and — more   far-seeing  than   some 
theorists  among  ourselves — they  bave  already  begun  to  utter  their 
warning  that  what  is  wanted  is  not  only  to  make  the  towns  more 
pleasant  to  live  in,  but  to  make  the  country  more  attractive  to  the 
tillers  of  the  soil.     It  is  strange  that  among  us  hardly  a  voice  has 
been  raised  to  sound  the  same  note.^  -  Granted  that  the  house  accom- 
modation for  the  working  classes  in  London  or  Liverpool  were  as  bad 
as  the  most  sensational  writers  have  declared  it  to  be,  this  does  not 
keep  the  countrymen  away ;  the  cry  is.  Still  they  come.     But  where 
do  they  come  from  ?    Not  from  the  pretty  cottages  with  the  pleasant 
gardens ;  not  from  the  model  houses  on  the  rich  man's  estate,  who 
will  not  permit  overcrowding,  and  whose  pride  and  delight  is  to  see 
the  woodbine  clambering  over  the  porch,  and  the  chubby  children 
patting  the  pig  in  the   sty.    They  come  from   the  tumble-down 
hovels  run  up  on  no  man's  land — Heaven  knows  when  or  by  whom — 
the  hamlets^  as  we  call  them  for  want  of  any  better  name,  which 
belong  to  the   firm   of  Grasper,  Grind,  and   Sponge,   and  which 
the  young  fellows  whom  we  are  beginning  to  educate  find  simply 
uninhabitable.     In   the   towns    the  bad  houses  do  not  drive  the 
best  men  away,  in  the  country  they  do.    To  the  towns  the  stream  of 
immigration  flows  on,  unchecked  by  any  deterrent  force  which  the 
slums  may  exercise.     In  the  country  the  labourer  is  not  deterred 
from  going,  he  is  only  deterred  from  staying.    It  is  to  him  a  hideous 
prospect  to  l>egin  where  his  father  left  ofif,  and  to  leave  ofif  in  the  hole 
where  you  ask  him  to  begin.    You  have  taught  him  the  first  element 
of  self-respect ;  at  any  rate,  you  are  trying  to  teach  it  him.    It  is  not 
for  want  of  a  chance  of  acquiring  elementary  notions  of  personal 
cleanliness  and  decency,  if  he  has  not  learnt  something  of  both  one 
and  the  other.    You  are  enlarging  his  range  of  ideas,  stimulating 
bis  ambition,  appealing  to  his  imagination,  tempting  him  to  read  books 
and  newspapers,  and  in  so  far  as  you  succeed  in  your  laudable  endea* 
vours  to  raise  him  he  is  pretty  sure  to  ask  himself  and  others  some 
very  searching  questions,  to  look  ahead,  and  to  look  around  him,  and 

to  feel 

The  lift 

Of  a  great  infitinct  shouting  Forwards ! 

Begin  where  his  fietther  left  off?    Nay;  he  is  already  miles  in 
advance  of  any  point  to  which  his  father  ever  dreamt  of  attaining. 

*  But  see  the  speech  of  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  in  the  T%me$t  Jan.  26,  p.  10. 
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<  Stay  here  to  grovel  with  the  swine,  and  not  half  as  well  cared  for  ? 
Not  II  There  may  be  few  prizes  and  many  blanks  ^'np  in  the 
shires."  Here  there  are  none  ;  I'll  try  my  luck  at  any  rate ;  I  may 
rise— I  can  hardly  fall — I  have  nothing  to  •  lose.  Yonder — ^not  here 
— ^they  tell  me  there  is  something  to  gain.    Away  I ' 

So  the  drain  goes  on,  and  all  our  brightest  and  most  adventurous 
leave  us,  as  if  they  were  so  many  rats  afraid  of  drowning  when  their 
prescience  told  them  that  the  ship  was  sinking.  The  towns  absorb 
them  all.  London,  the  devouring  monster,  with  its  ravening  maw 
swallows  them  down.  Liverpool,  that  aerUina  ge7iii/um,  sucks  them 
in — some  to  sink,  some  to  rise.  You  do  not  rid  us  of  our  worst,  you 
only  rob  us  of  our  best.  Can  it  admit  even  of  question  whether  or 
not  it  is  sheer  madness  to  let  the  exhaustion  of  all  enterprise  and  all 
personal  worth  from  the  villages  go  on  unchecked  till  only  helots  are 
left  to  scratch  the  fields  and  feed  the  hogs  ? 

'  You've  some  very  handsome  farm  buildings,  Mr.  Dix.' 

^  So  I  ought  to  have — ^I  farm  over  2,000  acres,  and  I've  six  land- 
lords.    Why,  I've  ninety-seven  horses  at  work — all  told.' 

'  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? ' 

'  How  many  hands,  do  you  mean  ?  That's  as  it  happens.  In  such 
weather  as  this  we  turn  'em  ofif,  of  course.' 

Of  course  I  They're  hands  already — coming  and  going.  Hands, 
and  very  cold  hands  too  in  the  frost  and  snow.  Hands  with  scanty 
fires  to  warm  themselves  at  when  the  pools  are  ice  and  there's  nothing 
to  do  on  the  land.  Hands  that  feel  into  empty  breeches. pockets  then^ 
and  find  small  comfort  in  that  kind  of  employment. 

•  ••«.• 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  the  twice  told  I  cannot  forbear  from  re- 
minding my  readers  of  some  matters  which  may  appear  to  many  too 
obvious  to  require  being  dwelt  on.  But  the  ignorance  of  the  habits 
of  country  life  and  its  conditions — the  blank,  absolute  ignorance — on 
the  part  of  the  vast  majority  of  townsmen,  is  so  un&thomable  and  un- 
deniable that  the  only  chance  of  getting  any  hearing  at  all  from 
those  who  derive  their  knowledge  of  the  country  exclusively  from 
the  newspapers  is  by  stubborn  reiteration  and  by  ^  pegging  away.' 
Among  other  facts  which  it  is  at  this  time  very  needful  to  insist 
upon  is  this  very  simple  one,  that  there  are  ^  villages  and  villages.' 
That  whidh  exists  on  a  large  scale  in  the  towns  is  to  be  met  with  in 
the  country,  though  under  very  different  conditions.  Arcady  has,  so 
to  speak,  its  May  Fair  and  its  Belgravia,  its  Bermondsey  and  its 
Whitechapel.  That  is,  there  are  parishes  which  are  pre-eminently 
respectable — carriage-keeping  parishes;  and  there  are  those  where 
it  may  be  said  that  every  one  is  working  for  his  daily  bread. 

In  the  former  the  resident  landlord  is  supreme,  and  owns  every 
acre;  he  has  his  well-appointed  mansion,  his  home  farm,  his 
bailiff's  bouse,  and  his  ornamental  cottages :  the  labourers  are  well 
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cared  for  and  always  fully  employed.     The  scamps  are  made  to  feel 
imcomfortable  and  out  of  their  element,  and  occasionally  banished — 
respectability  is  everywhere  in  the  air.    Such  parishes  we  may  call  our 
West  End  parishes  in  petto*    Unhappily,  but  necessarily,  these  happy 
valleys  are  few  and  far  between ;  and,  moreover,  they  are  almost  in** 
variably  small  residential  properties,  such  as  writers  of  fiction  de- 
light in  creating  for  their  own  purposes,  though  they  are  not  to  be 
met  with  at  every  turn.     Here  everything  has  been  done  and  is  done 
to  make  the  rustic's  lot  a  happy  one ;  the  labourer  has  nothing  to 
complain  of,  and  in  fact  he  does  not  complain.     It  is  the  other  side  of 
the  picture  that  presents  the  ugly  features :  our  East  End  parishes, 
our  Whitechapels  and  Bermondseys,  where  no  one  of  the  rank  of 
gentleman  has  lived  for  centuries ;  where  the  tithes  go  into  the 
pocket  of  some  lay  impropriator,^  and  the  parson  has  a  scant  vicarage 
and  a  hungry  family ;  where  there  are,  say,  fifty  owners  of  land  all 
more  or  less  needy  ;  and  such  as  are  not  needy — all  greedy.     If  you 
want  to  see  what  somebody  has  called  man-stiea  you  may  find  them 
there.     The  squalor  is  different  from  that  which  the  town  slums  pre- 
sent.    These  poor  cottagers  cannot  keep  out  the  breath  of  heaven 
however  much  they  may  try ;  they  have  no  temptation  to  hide  their 
refuse  imder  the  bed  ;  they  have  only  to  open  the  door  and  empty  the 
paiL     As  for  the  <  filthy  pieces  of  carpet  matting '  which  seemed  to 
shock  Dr.  Talbot  so  much,  a  man  would  have  a  perfect  genius  for 
upholstery  who  could  find  place  for  matting  in  a  room  nine  feet 
sqiiare  and  seyen  feet  high  with  six  people  sleeping  in  it.     Except 
where  the  thatched  roof  is  still  to  be  found,  it  is  seldom  that  you 
meet  with  that  horrible  abundance  of  vermin  which  makes  the  town 
slum  so  sickening  to  visit.     Nor  is  the  countryman  so  susceptible  to 
cold  as  the  townsman.    He  does  not  work  in  a  heated  workshop ;  he  is 
not  80  apt  to  stuff  up  the  crevices  with  rags  ;  you  may  iisually  know 
that  his  wife  is  at  home  by  seeing  the  door  wide  open,  on  all  occasions 
when  heavy  rain  is  not  falling.    But  as  to  mere  miserable  discomfort 
town  and  country  are  about  on  a  par ;  and  in  one  respect  the  towns- 
man is  often  much  better  off  than  the  villager.    He  ia  better  supplied 
iviihwcUer.    I  remember  a  village  being  thrown  into  a  perfect  frenzy 
by  the  discovery  that  a  drunken  ratcatcher  '  for  a  lark '  had  thrown  a 
dozen  rats  into  a  well  seventy  or  eighty  feet  deep.    It  was  in  summer, 
a-iad  the  ponds — pita  we  call  them  in  Arcady — were  very  low :  there 
i^ere  only  two  other  wells  in  the  parish.     Under  the  circumstances 
the  whole  population  were  allowed,  as  an  act  of  grace,  to  resort  to  one 
of  these  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  while  the  emergency  lasted. 
.After  incessant  and  unremitting  labour  they  fished  up  the  drowned 
rats  in  a  semi-putrid  state,  and  things  returned  to  their  normal 

'  In  one  case  the  lay  rector  of  an  important  Korfolk  parish  has  been  living  in 
Australia  for  many  years,  and  the  rectorial  tithes  are  regularly  sent  out  to'liim,  or 
^Birere  so  sent  tiU  a  few  months  ago,  when  the  property  was  put  np  to  anction. 

n  D  2 
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condition;  a  couple  of  hundred  people  quietly  acquiescing  in 
scooping  up  their  water  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  In  another 
case  a  small  owner  of  fifteen  cottages — falsely  so  called — locks  up  the 
common  pump,  and  permits  access  to  it  only  at  sunrise  and  sunset, 
when  a  drought  sets  in ;  and  I  know  a  nest  of  a  dozen  hovels  in 
another  place  where  the  only  well  was  found  to  be  dangerously  pol- 
luted, the  fact  having  never  been  suspected  till  an  outbreak  of  small- 
pox brought  an  inspector  of  nuisances  down  upon  the  four  owners. 
The  tenants  indignantly  protested  against  interference,  and  loudly 
proclaimed  that  the  water  was  good  enough  for  them,  and  if  the  well 
was  poisoned  it  was  the  inspector  that  did  it.  Under  pressure,  how- 
ever, something  was  done :  the  minimum  of  expense  was  incurred, 
but  I  believe  one  of  the  four  ^  landlords '  did  the  work  or  paid  for  it ; 
the  other  three  got  off  scot-free.  We  import  a  great  deal  of  our  water 
in  Arcady  irom  a  considerable  distance ;  it  comes  in  barrels  from  the 
brewery.  It  is  rather  expensive  to  wash  our  linen  in,  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly nasty  to  make  tea  with.  For  such  purposes  Arcady  prefers 
her  puddles. 

0  you  good  people  who  set  up  the  drinking  fountains  for  men 
and  beasts  at  the  comers  of  your  streets,  think  of  the  dumb  animals 
in  human  form,  to  whom  a  water-butt  is  a  most  important  piece  of 
personal  property.  The  poet  little  thought  that  the  day  would  come 
when  in  the  richest  country  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  an  indignant 
affirmative  answer  could  be  oftener  than  not  the  only  true  answer  to 

his  question, — 

Parior  in  vicis  aqua  tendit  rumpere  plumbum 

Quam  qu8B  per  pronum  trepidat  cum  murmure  rivum  ? 

In  another  respect,  too,  as  my  old  friend  Mr.  Harry  Jones  has 
pointed  out,  the  townsman  is  far  better  off  than  the  villager ;  he  can 
always  get  good  milk.  In  many  a  country  parish  the  labourer's  wife  and 
children  can  almost  as  easily  buy  fresh  salmon.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
estimate  the  very  serious,  the  momentous  effect  which  this  one  want 
must  inevitably  produce  upon  the  physique  of  the  rural  population  in 
a  few  generations.  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number 
may  be  purchased  at  a  very  heavy  cost  indeed  to  the  lesser  number. 
Here  again  the  Dun  Cow  comes  to  the  relief  of  the  weary ;  her  pail  is 
always  full,  though  the  milk  is  not  as  white  as  the  driven  snow. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  *  motive  power  * 
for  carrying  out  reforms  in  the  towns.  In  the  open  parishes  of  the 
country  the  difficulty  is  tenfold  greater.  The  small  owners  of  cottage 
property  in  the  villages  are  often  very  powerful  people  in  their  way : 
they  keep  the  village  shop,  they  own  a  small  public-house,  they  are 
leading  personages  at  the  chapel,  they  are  a  little  ^  before  the  world,* 
are  busy,  active,  and  unscrupulous.  They  walk  with  a  stick,  as  we 
say  in  Arcady ;  i.e.  *  they  ain't  no  need  to  work,  same  as  a  poor  man.* 
They  can  make  themselves  f&ared,  and  their  neighbours  know  it,  and 
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prefer  to  wink  at  much  which  they  would  gladly  see  mended ;  but 
who  is  to  bell  the  cat?  If  you  were  to  pass  a  law  to-morrow  whereby 
a  thousand  infamous  labourers'  houses  would  have  to  be  shut  up  or 
rebuilt,  he  would  be  a  very  bold  man — a  village  Hampden,  indeed— 
who  would  have  the  pluck  to  lodge  a  complaint.  Whenever  the  day 
<x)mes,  as  I  hope  it  may,  when  a  righteous  Nemesis  overtakes  the 
firm  of  G-rasper  and  Co.,  the  blow  will  have  to  be  dealt  by  some  one 
who  has  no  personal  connection  with  the  neighbourhood.  Thcd  work 
must  be  done  by  no  local  authority.  I  for  one  should  have  no  objec- 
tion to  *  the  Government '  doing  this,  the  dirty  work  of  putting  down 
abuses  and  saying, '  This  thing  must  stop ! '  But,  as  I  have  said 
before,  this  would  be  but  the  beginning ;  and  when  you  had  made  this 
necessary  beginning,  the  problem  of  how  to  provide  better  dwellings 
for  our  peasantry  would  still  remain  to  be  solved. 

In  the  meantime  are  we  to  sit  still  and  moan  ?    Few  except  the 

wilder  theorists  start  with  the  assumption  that  the  taxpaying  portion 

of  the  nation  are  bound  to  find  house-room  foK  the  untaxed,  or  that 

every  child  born  within  the  four  seas,  whether  begotten  in  wedlock  or 

not,  has  a  right  to  claim  not  only  food  and  raiment,  but  a  roof  over 

his  head,  and  every  facility  to  produce  and  rear  a  family.   Communist 

orators  may  inscribe  this  nonsense  upon  their  banners,  and  fiaunt  them 

in  our  faces  ad  nariseam ;  but  the  nearer  we  get  to  anything  like  a 

general  admission  of  such  a  theory — paradoxical  though  it  may  sound 

— the  nearer  we  get  also  to  its  repudiation  by  all  sane  people ;  and  the 

nearer  must  the  time  be  when  outraged  common  sense,  awaking  from 

its  long  lethargy,  will  find  a  voice  and  will  speak  out  with  no  uncertain 

fiound.    Nor  are  there  many  who  will  accept  with  equanimity  the 

position  that  every  sot  and  ruffian  who  has  had  his  chance  of  earning 

an  honest  livelihood  and  has  thrown  it  away  may  always  retain  his 

hold  upon  his  castle,  which  an  Englishman's  home  is  said  to  be,  at 

the  expense  of  those  whose  struggle  has  only  just  begun,  and  who  are 

striving  manfully  to  hold  their  own.     In  point  of  fact,  the  rate* 

payers  of  Wapping  and  Whitechapel  have  as  much  upon  their 

shoulders  as  they  can  well  bear ;  and  it  may  very  fairly  be  doubted 

whether  the  scheme  of  affiliating  for  rating  purposes  a  West  End 

parish  on  to  a  pauperised  district  at  the  other  end  of  the  town — ^a  scheme 

which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  hinted  at  as  deserving  of  consideration — is  one 

at  all  likely  to  find  much  &vour  except  in  the  eyes  of  the  Have^^aots* 

Hence,  in  despair  of  finding  a  victim  elsewhere,  and  in  the  hope  of 

getting  on  the  right  side  of  the  labourers  if  they  can  only  give  them  a 

cry  which  they  can  understand,  some  hirelings  are  rather  loudly  calling 

out  that  the  owners  of  the  soil  are  they  who  must  find  dwellings  for 

the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  that  the  landlords  must  house  the  labourers. 

Note  that  in  Paris  the  latest  cry  of  the  Proletariate  has  been 
A,  has  la  bourgeoisie  !  With  us  there  has  begun  in  some  quarters 
smother  cry,  Doiun  with  Hie  landlorda  /    There,  confiscate  property  I 
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Here,  confiscate  land.  And,  to  their  shame,  and  to  the  shame  of  that 
Liberal  party  of  which  they  profess  to  be  the  advanced  guard,  there 
are  not  wanting  certain  apostles  of  anarchy  perfidiously  pretending  to 
be  pioneers  of  progress  who  take  up  such  cries.  These  men,  as  if 
they  were  bent  on  dragging  through  the  mire  the  sacred  cause  of 
freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of  life  which  our  fathers  fought  and 
toiled  for,  and  which  our  children  will  spit  upon  our  graves  if  we 
betray — ^these  men  are  now  walking  backwards  with  grimaces  and 
prostrations  before  their  new  Mahdi,  and  as  if  some  fresh  revelation 
had  burst  upon  mankind  they  hail  with  exorbitant  pseans  the  advent 
of  an  American  charlatan,  greeting  him  as  a  second  Messiah  and  the 
great  discoverer  of  our  age.  Has  it  come  to  this,  that  we  must  send 
across  the  Atlantic  for  an  itinerant  lecturer  to  instruct  us  in  a  new 
political  economy  and  a  new  ethical  philosophy  based  upon  the 
negation  of  all  that  facts  establish  or  history  has  to  teach  ?  To  the 
grand  young  giant  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  we  are  under  enor- 
mous obligations.  America  has  been  our  teacher  in  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  we  are  not  yet  too  old  to  learn  such  lessons  as  wisdom 
has  to  give  us ;  but  it  is  not  the  wisdom  of  our  Transatlantic  kinsmen 
that  these  demagogues  hold  out  their  hands  for,  but  the  folly ;  not 
the  genuine  article,  but  the  shoddy. 

0  Libye  I  Disjunge  boves,  dum  tubera  inittas. 

It  isn't  the  breadstufTs  we  ask  for  from  Michigan, 
It's  the  toadstools  we  look  to  to  make  us  all  rich  again. 

» 

^  The  landlords.'  Who  are  the  landlords  ?  Mr.  George  starts  by 
confessing  almost  in  so  many  words  that  he  cannot  answer  the  ques- 
tion. He  says  it  is  so  very  difficult  to  get  any  information  on  the 
subject,  that  he  must  be  excused  for  inventing  his  facts  and  constructing 
a  pyramid  of  theories  upon  an  apex  of  gratuitous  assumptions.  He 
says  we  can  only  guess  at  the  income  of  ^  the  landlords '  of  England  ; 
and  his  admirers  shout '  Hear,  hear  I '  as  if  they  were  wholly  of  his 
mind.  An  American  may  be  excused  for  not  knowing  that  there 
is  such  a  manual  as  Bradshaw^a  Railway  Guide ;  but  what  should 
we  think  of  Tomkins  if  he  were  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  that  useful 
publication,  and  he  a  commercial  traveller?  What  are  we  to  say 
of  English  gentlemen  setting  up  for  politicians — nay,  if  you  please, 
advanced  politicians — who  proclaim  that  in  one  thing  at  any  rate 
Mr.  George  is  right,  for  we  really  do  know  nothing  about  the  rental 
of  our  land  ?  <  Difficult  to  discover  the  rental  of  the  land  of  England  ? ' 
Why,  there  is  not  a  square  mile  of  land  whose  history  during  the  last 
five  hundred  years  might  not  be  found  out  if  it  were  worth  the 
trouble.  There  is  not  an  acre  whose  rent  is  not  known.  There 
is  not  a  plot  of  garden  ground  that  is  not  scheduled  and  included  in 
the  rate-books  of  the  parish  in  which  it  lies.  You  may  cheat  the 
revenue  almost  to  any  extent  of  the  income  tax  for  which  you  are 
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liable,  but  I  should  like  to  find  that  paragon  of  successful  knavery  who 
could  escape  the  payment  of  his  rates  and  taxes  upon  land.  No  one 
pays  less  than  his  due  on  that  score.  It  is  hardly  more  than  seven  years 
since  Mr.  Bright  moved  for  a  Summary  of  the  Setnrns  of  Owners  of 
Land  in  England  and  Wales,  which  two  months  afterwards  Sir  John 
Lambert  handed  in,  and  which  was  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  July  1876.  That  summary  was  compiled  from  the  two 
ponderous  folios  which  were  issued  less  than  nine  years  ago,  and  which 
it  was  hoped  would  tnake  out  a  case  exactly  the  reverse  of  that;  which 
they  did  make  out,  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  those  who  in  their 
generation  were  less  astute  than  Mr.  G-eorge.  They  asked  for  facts, 
and  got  them.  Having  got  them,  they  found  it  convenient  to  be  silent, 
at  any  rate  for  a  while.  The  last  thing  that  the  American  intends  to 
do  is  to  be  silent.  Under  the  circumstances  the  only  thing  that 
remains  to  do  is  to  suppress  the  £Eu;ts.  Mr.  G-eorge  is  not  afraid  of 
figures,  whatever  he  may  be  of  facts.  He  estimates  the  net  income 
firom  the  land  after  paying  all  the  taxes  and  all  the  tax-gatherers  at 
three  hundred  millions  a  year.  The  only  difficulty  that  presents  itself 
is,  how  to  get  rid  of  the  money.  But  widows  at  a  hundred  a  year 
apiece  will  go  some  way,  and  there's  no  knowing  but  that  the  time  may 
come  when  even  old  bachelors  and  widowers  may  receive  a  share. 
Fathers  of  families  must,  however,  expect  to  suffer  for  the  sin  of 
marrying  and  keeping  alive,  though  even  they  may  hope  for  a  share  of 
the  spoil  by  urging  the  plea  that  they  are  desolate  orphans. 

Hffic  certamina  tanta 
\     PulTeris  exigui  jactu  compressa  quiesceot. 

The  Return  of  Owners  of  Land  (exclusive  of  the  metropolis),  printed 
by  command  in  1875,  was  compiled  from  the  rate-books  of  every 
parish  in  England  and  Wales.  That  no  errors  should  be  discoverable 
in  a  register  embracing  several  million  entries  is  hardly  conceivable  ; 
that  those  errors  are  surprisingly  few  is  a  conviction  that  grows  stronger 
and  stronger  with  all  who  most  carefully  examine  the  returns.  That 
any  very  great  change  in  the  subdivision  or  the  aggregation  of  landed 
estates  in  the  country  has  taken  place  during  the  last  nine  years  is  not 
probable,  though  it  may  very  fairly  be  assumed  that  the  breaking  up  of 
the  larger  properties  has  been  going  on  in  many  more  instances  than 
could  be  found  for  the  reverse  process  of  building  up  great  estates  by 
the  absorption  of  small  ones.  When  the  returns  were  made  up  there 
was  a  total  of  33,012,091  acres  in  the  ownership  of  966,275  proprietors, 
all  whose  names  are  given,  and  the  extent  of  whose  several  holdings 
is  minutely  specified,  with  their  gross  rental  in  every  case  set  down. 
There  were  besides  6,448  owners  the  areas  of  whose  estates  are  not 
given,  though  the  rental  is  included  in  the  returns ;  and  there  were  113 
owners  whose  rental  does  not  appear,  probably  because  their  lands 
were  out  of  cultivation.    Leaving  these  two  classes  out  of  account,  we 
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find  that  the  groas  rental  of  the  land  of  England  and  Wales  amounted 
in  the  aggregate  to  96,521,0492.  Call  the  number  of  owners  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand,  and  the  gross  rental  ninety-six  and  a 
half  millions,  and  you  have  a  pretty  close  approximation  to.  the  feusts 
as  they  stand.  Supposing  this  income  to  be  confiscated  by  the  State, 
and  remembering  that  it  is  already  charged  with  a  land  tax  of  a  mil- 
lion sterling  plvs  an  income  tax  of — shall  we  say — fivepence  in  the 
pound,  not  to  speak  of  poor  rates,  highway  rates,  county  rates,  and 
the  rest,  and  that  the  expenditure  of  the  country  can  hardly  be  set 
down  at  ]ess  than  eighty-five  millions,  think  of  the  blank  despair 
that  would  take  hold  of  the  weedy  widows  and  desolate  orphans  when 
they  applied  for  their  share  of  the  surplus,  even  with  the  additional 
eighteen  millions  thrown  in  which  Scotland  might  be  called  upon  to 
contribute  from  her  broad  acres. 

But  how  is  this  income  distributed  ?  Two-thirds  of  it  is  divided 
among  people  who  are  owners  of  less  than  500  acres.  Two-thirds  of 
the  remainder  is  absorbed  by  owners  of  less  than  5,000  acres.  The 
residuum  comes  to  those  whose  estates  exceed  5,000  acres,  and  whose 
number  amounts  to  874,  or  an  average  of  about  seventeen  to  every 
county  from  Rutland  to  Yorkshire. 

But  let  us  narrow  our  field  of  view.  Gome  back  to  Arcady,  and 
see  how  we  stand.  East  Anglia,  from  being,  as  it  once  was,  by  far  the 
richest  province  in  the  kingdom,  has  become  perhaps  the  poorest 
district  south  of  the  Tweed.  We  have  no  minerals,  no  coal,  no  com- 
merce, no  manufactures,  no  great  watering-places  where  aliens  come 
and  settle  for  six  months  in  the  year,  bringing  their  money  with  them 
and  leaving  it  behind  them ;  we  have  only  our  land.  The  returns 
give  for  Norfolk  a  grand  total  of  1,234,883  acres,  and  a  gross  rental  of 
2,408,795Z.  This  tract  of  land  is  divided  among  26,648  owners.  Are 
these  ^  the  landlords '  ?  Sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  of  them  own  less 
than  an  acre.  Shall  we  leave  these  small  owners  out  of  account  ?  Grood ! 
Then  we  must  leave  their  rental  out  of  account  also.  It  happens  to 
amount  to  an  aggregate  of  over  500,0002. ;  but  we  have  still  a  million 
and  a  quarter  acres  and  a  rental  of  about  two  millions  sterling  to  deal 
with.  But,  again,  85,000  acres  belong  to  upwards  of  7,000  small 
proprietors  who  own  less  than  50  acres ;  shall  we  say  that  every 
struggling  wretch  who  owns  thirty  or  forty  acres,  mortgaged  up  to 
the  hilt  and  hardly  able  to  pay  the  mortgagee,  is  one  of  the  landlords 
who  are  to  be  execrated  and  denounced  as  robbers  ?  Where  are  we  to 
begin  ?  Surely  not  at  the  yeoman  who  farms  500  acres  of  his  own 
land,  and  those  500  acres  his  all,  in  which  every  shilling  he  has  in 
the  world,  and  oftentimes  many  a  shilling  which  he  has  not  in  the 
world,  is  invested. 

I  write  from  a  parish  which  is  one  of  a  group  of  three  lying  side 
by  side.  The  acreage  of  these  parishes  is  respectively  2,541,  3,470, 
and  4,560.     In  the  first  there  are  fifcy-two  owners  of  the  soil ;  in  the 
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second  fifty-one,  in  the  third  eighty-nine.  In  no  one  of  these  parishes — 
covering  an  area  of  more  than  sixteen  square  miles — is  there  any  single 
estate  that  could  conceivably  support  a  country  gentleman's  mansion ; 
and  in  point  of  fact  there  is  not  a  single  resident  proprietor  who 
owns  five  hundred  acres.  Which  of  these  192  owners  of  the  soil  is 
to  be  classed  among  the  victims  whom  it  is  advisable  to  sacrifice  for 
the  good  of  the  community  ? 

The  closer  you  look  at  that  ideal  creature,  the  greedy,  grinding, 
tyrannical,  haughty,,  bloated  landlord,  the  more  Protean  does  he  turn 
out  to  be ;  and  in  sheer  despair,  since  we  must  draw  the  line  8omewher^, 
we  will  schedule  every  rogue  who  owns  more  than  1,000  acres  as  a 
member  of  that  class  of  wicked  men  with  whom  we  are  concerned.  In 
the  county  of  Norfolk  there  are  just  222  of  these  landlords,  exactly  half 
of  whom  own  less  than  2^000  acres,  with  an  average  of  less  than  1,300 
acres  apiece,  and  an  average  gross  income  of  a  little  over  two  thousand 
a  year.  If  these  hundred  and  eleven  gentlemen  have  nothing  else  to 
depend  upon  but  their  bare  acres,  with  a  capital  mansion  to  keep  up 
and  a  family  to  provide  for,  there  is  not  a  prudent  tradesman  in 
Oxford  Street  who  would  change  places  with  any  one  of  them ;  not  one 
whose  mere  estates  in  land  Barclay  &  Perkins  could  not  buy  up 
with  their  old  iron  hoops.  There  is  no  man  in  the  commimity  who  is 
a  poorer  man  than  he  who  has  to  live  in  a  country  house  and  keep  up 
appearances  on  fifteen  hundred  a  year.  It  always  has  been  so ;  it 
was  so  in  Horace's  days  in  Italy,  nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  Then, 
too,  the  poor  gentleman  was  an  object  of  compassion.  It  was  easy  to 
see  in  those  days  whether  or  not  a  man  had  a  margin  invested  in 
consols  or  bank  shares  to  fall  back  upon — ^the  broad  acres  were  then, 
too,  a  very  bad  investment ;  you  had  only  to  look  at  his  fences,  you 
need  hardly  ask  to  see  his  garden — the  lucky  landlords  were  they 

Quorum 
Conspicitur  nitidis  fundata  pecunia  Tillis. 

It  was  easy  to  see,  by  the  look  of  their  houses. 
They'd  money  at  call — in  the  funds. 

But  if  these  first  hundred  and  eleven  Norfolk  landlords  have  no 
more  than  their  land,  you  may  as  well  try  to  get  blood  out  of  a  stone 
as  try  and  make  them  build  houses  for  other  people's  labourers.  We 
come  down  to  the  last  hundred  and  eleven,  owning  an  average  of  a 
little  over  5,000  acres,  with  a  rent-roll,  now  very  seriously  reduced, 
of  a  little  over  6,0002.  apiece.  Here  are  your  great  Norfolk  land- 
lords. 

In  the  county  of  Suffolk,  again,  more  than  a  third  of  the  land  is 
owned  by  men  whose  holdings  are  under  500  acres,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  great  majority  of  these  are  in  a  financial  condition 
that  would  move  the  pity  of  any  human  being  except  a  townsman 
rabid  with  blind  hatred  of  a  class  whose  only  crime  is  a  morbid  desire 
to  live  in  the  homes  where  their  £Eithers  lived  and  died.     As  for  the 
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big  men — the  ariBtocrats  who  are  supposed  to  give  themselves  airs — 
it  is  to  he  feared  there  are  not  a  dozen  of  them  in  the  whoM  of  East 
Anglia  at  the  present  moment  whose  gross  rental  would  amount  to  ten 
thousand  a  year.  But  when  ignorant  people  talk  of  the  great  land- 
lords, and  propose  that  they  are  the  men  who  may  he  called  upon  to  do 
everything  that  needs  doing  and  that  others  have  left  undone,  they  never 
seem  to  know  that  it  is  only  upon  the  large  estates  that  the  labourer 
is  decently  housed,  and  only  when  the  land  is  subdivided  among  a  host 
of  small  proprietors  that  the  poor  are  helpless  and  friendless,  and  the 
peasantry  the  dupes  of  every  paid  agitator  who  comes  in  their  way.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  coddling  and  pauperising  the  labourer.  Do 
you  seriously  mean  to  lay  it  down  that  it  is  demoralising  to  a  sick 
family  to  tide  them  over  a  difficulty  by  holding  out  to  them  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  when  they  most  need  it  ?  Is  it  demoralising  to 
help  the  needy  breadwinner  in  his  distress,  and  to  keep  him  out 
of  the  workhouse  when  labour  is  scarce  and  he  is  down  in  his  luck, 
instead  of  handing  him  over  remorselessly  to  the  tender  mercy  of  the 
guardians,  who  will  virtuously  present  him  with  an  order  for  the 
House,  and  bid  him  take  that  or  starve  ?  That  is  what  the  resident 
proprietor  cannot  bring  himself  to  do.  It  is  what  no  country  clergy- 
man who  has  any  *  bowels  and  mercies'  can  bring  himself  to  do  with- 
out shame.  We  are  bad  political  economists ;  Christ's  gospel,  which 
we  have  to  teach  and  preach  and  live  by,  makes  us,  I  suppose,  thick- 
headed. Ay !  and  thank  Grod  the  pernicious  effect  of  that  same 
gospel,  together  with  other  gentle  influences  more  or  less  attributable 
to  its  power,  acts  upon  the  resident  squire  who  lives  among  his 
people,  and  has  known  them  from  their  childhood.  His  tenantry 
actually  do  not  hate  him — deluded  yokels  1 — they  do  not  even  wish 
things  other  than  they  are.  It  was  on  Lord  Kimberley's  estate  that 
a  Greorgian  orator  the  other  day  was  laughed  to  scorn,  and  tumbled 
off  his  tub ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  rarely,  except  in  the  open  parishes, 
do  the  demagogues  make  headway.  But  then  in  the  close  parishes 
the  people  are  ^  demoralised '  by  having  decent  dwellings  which  pay 
little  or  no  interest  for  the  money  expended. 

^I'U  be  baywnd  as  that  there  lamed  Doctor  ain't  never  seen 
Helmingham,'  said  one.  ^  Yow  tell  him  from  me  as  he  wouldn't  ha' 
talkt  o'  bad  housen  if  he'd  ever  been  to  Helmingham ! '  *  No ! '  broke 
in  another, '  nor  Stow-Bardolph  neither,  nor  Creak,  nor  Honingham. 
Whoi  I  there's  scores  on  'em  where — ^I  mean  to  say — as  the  labourers 
are  a  deal  better  off  than  the  small  farmers  in  the  tother  places ! ' 
Exactly  so,  but  these  are  just  the  places  where,  as  I  have  said,  the 
peasantry  have  less  than  nothing  to  complain  of.  These  are  the 
parishes  where  the  landlord  who  is  paramount  has  a  heart  and  a  con* 
science.  These  are  not  the  open  parishes,  where  the  smaller  owners 
are  screwing  and  'pinching,  and  where  to  the  meanest  and  the 
neediest  the  labourer  has  to  look  for  a  place  wherein  to  lay  his  head. 
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Meanwhile  in  these  latter  places  the  condition  of  affairs  is 
abominable,  and  thus  we  are  brought  back  once  more  to  the  old 
question.  If  we  sweep  away  the  condemned  hovels,  who  is  to  provide 
habitable  houses  ?  Not  the  State.  The  most  extreme  theorists  do 
not  yet  venture  to  propose  that.  Not  the  landlords  of  100  acres ; 
they  would  be  beggared  en  masse  if  you  rated  them  to  find  cottages  in 
the  proportion  of  two  apiece.  Not  the  owners  of  1,000  acres  ;  they 
would  make  mincemeat  of  their  estates,  and  give  away  their  fields  to 
the  first  applicant  rather  than  face  the  consequences  of  an  impost 
which  would  mean  to  them  inevitable  ruin.  If  you  throw  the  burden 
upon  the  man  of  10,000  acres  you  throw  it  upon  the  only  man  who 
on  his  own  domi^n  has  been  and  is  doing  all  that  needs  to  be  done 
— ^nay,  the  man  who  in  some  cases  miserable  jealousy  accuses  of 
*  spoiling  his  labourers  and  pauperising  them,  doing  too  much  for 
them,  and  making  them  above  their  station.' 

Whether  any  beneficent  landlord  has  been  guilty  of  these  atroci- 
ties, or  any  fussy  Lady  Bountiful  has  robbed  the  sons  of  the  soil  of 
their  independence,  I  cannot  tell.  I  for  one  am  not  afraid  of  too 
much  good  being  done  for  any  one  class  by  another. 

Theory  thinks  Fact  a  pooty  thing, 
And  wants  the  banns  read  right  ensuing ; 

But  Fact  won^t  noways  wear  the  ring  ' 

Without  years  of  setting  up  and  wooing. 

There  will  always  be  model  schools,  and  model  farms,  and  model 
parishes,  which  show  what  may  be  done  without  at  all  indicating 
^hat  it  is  everywhere  advisable  to  do.  It  is  not  necessary  that  in 
every  parish  there  should  be  a  condition  of  affairs  such  as  may  be 
seen  at  Sandringham.  What  the  Prince  of  Wales  may  think  proper 
to  do  upon  his  estate  can  be  imitated  only  at  a  distance  by  men  in 
the  rank  of  subjects.  Moreover,  his  Royal  Highness  is  more  thdn  a 
mere  landlord,  he  is  more  even  than  the  heir  to  the  throne ;  he  is  his 
father's  son,  and  as  such  he  has  a  wealth  of  memories  which  he  is  not 
likely  to  forget,  as  well  as  the  consciousness  of  responsibility  for  the 
future  that  lies  before  him.  Have  we  forgotten  that,  while  some  of  the 
new  lights  were  scarcely  more  than  schoolboys,  it  was  the  Prince  Consort 
who  stood  in  the  van  of  those  earlier  philanthropists  who  advocated  pre- 
cisely what  we  are  pleading  for  now,  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor,  and  who  took  the  lead  in  providing  them  ? 

But  though  it  is  not  necessary,  or  even  desirable,  that  every 
labourer's  cottage  should  be  an  ornamental  villa,  or  a  model  house, 
fitted  up  with  all  the  latest  improvements,'  it  is  a  matter  of  supreme 

•  The  town  architect's  dodges  are  sometimes  too  cruelly  clever.  Three  years  ago 
J  built  a  pair  of  labourers'  cottages,  and  had  them  each  furnished  with  a  wonderful 
xazige  that  was  warranted  to  do  everything.  8o  it  did,  except  that  it  would  not  boU 
the  potatoes,  or  bake  the  bread,  or  warm  the  children's  toes.  But  it  was  marvellously 
economical  of  fuel.  In  ten  days  we  took  it  out  and  put  up  the  old  Norfolk  oven,  a 
barbarous  contrivance. 
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importaoce  that  we  should  do  our  utmost  to  stop  the  drain  that  is 
emptyiDg  the  villages  into  the  towns;  and  again  I  say  that,  unless 
large-hearted  philanthropy  comes  to  our  aid,  those  parishes  which 
most  urgently  need  reform  will  be  the  last  to  receive  it.  If  on  the 
great  estates  there  are  shanties  that  are  a  burning  reproach  to  their 
owners,  down  with  them,  say  I,  and  speedily.  Nobody  will  pity  the 
wealthy  landlord  upon  whom  a  tardy  Nemesis  comes  at  last.  But 
you  cannot  evict  the  labourers  from  the  only  houses  they  have  to 
dwell  in,  and  send  them  off  in  troops  to  take  their  chance.  Beform, 
if  it  deserve  the  name,  must  not  begin  and  end  with  destruction.  To 
make  a  desert  and  to  call  it  peace  may  be  easy,  but  it  is  not  states- 
manship. PaH  passu  with  the  sweeping  away  abuses  must  march 
the  substituting  of  something  better  in  the  room  of  that  which  we 
destroy.  Condemn  the  squalid  man-sty  by  all  means,  but  the  sty 
gone,  there  still  remains  the  man. 

Does  it,  then,  really  amount  to  this,  that  there  is  no  alternative 
between  throwing  ourselves  upon  the  National  Exchequer,  and  send- 
ing the  hat  round  ?  I  hardly  venture  to  go  so  far  as  this.  There  is 
something  of  the  ^  falsehood  of  extremes '  in  all  sharp  alternatives ; 
we  suspect  a  lurking  fallacy  somewhere.  But  this  I  do  say  emphatic- 
ally, that  we  have  here  a  case  almost  identical  with  that  of  our 
churches  and  our  hospitals,  the  case  of  a  need  which  it  is  the  interest, 
the  vital  interest,  of  the  community  to  supply,  and  by  doing  so  to 
rescue  a  whole  class  from  inevitable  degradation,  and  raise  it  to  a 
higher  level  of  intelligence,  self-respect,  and  what  may  be  called 
social  sentimentj  than  it  has  any  chance  of  reaching  under  the  con-i 
ditions  in  which  it  is  now  living. 

The  housing  of  this  class  decently  does  not  pay,  cannot  pay — any 
more  than  a  hospital  pays — ^any  more  than  a  church  pays;  where 
an  investment  can  yield  no  return  it  must  needs  be  written  off  under 
the  head  of  unremuoerative  expenditure.  In  this  reform  philan- 
thropists must  not  only  help,  but  they  must  begin  it,  even  at  the  risk 
of  showing  us  here  and  there  how  not  to  do  it.  But  country  villages 
are  communities  on  a  small  scale,  and  it  would  be  extremely  im- 
prudent to  do  this  work  on  a  large  scale,  and  flood  the  rural  districts 
with  money  which  had  to  be  spent  within  a  given  time.  The  grand 
style  will  not  do  here.*  You  gentlemen  of  the  towns  are  too  hurri- 
some,  as  we  say,  for  us  lumbering  swains,  who  require  a  liberal  pre- 
paratory notice  before  we  can  be  got  to  move.  You  frighten  us  vrith 
your  bustling  ways.  I  met  a  great  ^  Promoter '  at  the  close  of  the 
Crimean  war  who  was  full  of  a  dashing  scheme  for  filling  up  the 
harbour  of  Sebastopol.  ^  It's  to  be  done  sir,  easy.  Look  at  the  map. 
Mountains  all  round,  sir.  Only  a  shovel  and  barrow  business.  Give 
me  the  contract;  I'd  take  it  to-morrow.     No  more  Crimean  wars 

*  And  oh  those  architects  I 
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then  I '  These  men  take  our  breath  away.  When  our  little  nuts 
want  cracking,  and  our  teeth  are  very,  very  frail,  we  are  stricken  with 
terror  at  the  entrance  of  a  locomotive  or  a  twenty-ton  gun  escorted 
by  a  detachment  of  smug  officials  threatening  us  with  a  crushed  kernel 
as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  an  awful  explosion  I 

Nor,  when  we  resolve  to  set  to  work  in  earnest,  is  the  mod/U8 
operandi  always  evident,  or  the  rnodua  incvpiend/i. 

It  is  an  unaccountable  fact  that  if  a  man  has  a  good  horse,  or  an 
old  watch,  or  a  fEimily  picture,  or  even  a  mansion  in  a  particular 
square,  he  often  exhibits  an  infatuate  attachment  for  it,  and  resents 
with  absolute  passion  the  notion  of  selling  it.  Men  are  so  irrational ! 
They  perversely  cling  to  their  own  even  at  the  verge  of  the  grave ; 
and  though  a  man  would  be  incomparably  better  ofif  in  No.  16,  which 
has  been  painted  and  decorated  inside  and  out,  and  put  in  complete 
repair,  he  madly,  even  violently,  adheres  to  No.  6,  where  there  is 
actually  no  cellar!  And  the  same  delusions  prevail  among  the 
country  landlords.  The  smaller  their  holdings  the  more  ferociously 
they  resent  being  asked  to  part  with  them.  I  have  heard  of  an  old 
carrier  who  directed  by  his  last  will  that  a  particular  pond  in  his 
tiny  croft  should  be  strictly  entailed  upon  his  heirs  male.  Infatuate 
moribund,  he  could  not  die  at  peace  while  there  was  a  prospect  of 
*•  the  quality '  gaining  possession  of  his  darling  pool,  and  enlarging  it 
into  an  ornamental  lake  to  glorify  the  Hall.  The  smaller  landlords 
cling  to  their  land  as  if  it  were  their  heart's  blood.  The  last  thing 
a  townsman  parts  with,  I  am  told,  is  the  policy  upon  his  life ;  the  last 
tiling  the  countryman  lets  go  is  his  '  farm '  of  twenty  acres.  Indeed, 
in  many  cases  where  the  sale  of  it  would  be  the  saving  of  him  it  has 
become  practically  unsaleable.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  find  out  how 
many  mortgages  there  are  upon  it,  and  how  many  claimants  there  may 
be  to  pay  off.  In  Arcady  we  have  no  registers  of  these  matters.  So 
that  when  you  want  to  acquire  sites  for  labourers'  dwellings,  if  you  ask 
the  needy  owner,  he  cannot  sell ;  if  you  ask  the  thriving  one,  he  will  not. 

Nor  is  this  all.  If  you  can  only  drop  the  labourer  down  in  a 
swamp,  or  hide  him  away  in  a  lonely  lane  where  he  is  a  couple 
of  miles  from  his  yeast,  where  the  hawker  of  herrii^s  never  comes, 
and  whence  his  children  have  to  toddle  three  miles  to  school,  you 
may  almost  as  well  leave  him  as  he  is.  There  is  a  growing  reluctance 
among  the  labourers  to  play  the  part  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  I  hold  it 
to  be  a  good  sign  that  the  men  are  beginning  to  show  preferences, 
and  to  dislike  the  outlying  dwellings  which  you  may  frequently 
see  untenanted  and  falliDg  to  ruins.  But  the  fact  being  so,  it  will 
never  do  to  take  the  first  site  that  offers ;  and  if  you  will  have  only 
No.  6,  you  must  often  compensate  its  owner  rather  extravagantly  for 
shimting  him  to  No.  16.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  getting  eligible 
sites  in  the  country  is  sometimes  almost  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  towns,. 
and  compulsory  sale  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 
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Yet  there  are  sites,  and  very  convenient  sites  too ;  though,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  every  one  shrinks  &om  suggesting  that  these  sites 
could  be  rendered  available.  The  Theoric  Fund  at  Athens  was 
hardly  a  more  dangerous  theme  to  speak  upon  than  this ;  and  they 
who  know  anything  of  the  history  of  the  inclosure  of  the  commons, 
and  of  some  other  shameful  acts  of  spoliation  on  which  I  need  not 
dwell,  cannot  wonder  that  it  should  be  so. 

There  is  scarcely  a  parish  in  Norfolk  that  has  not  some  reserve 
lands  which  were  given  or  bequeathed  in  former  times  to  the  inhabit- 
ants or  the  poorer  portion  of  them,,  and  the  rents  of  which  are  set 
apart  for  providing  the  villagers  with  fuel,  clothing,  bread,  or  money 
doles.  These  small  estates  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  commons 
or  waste  lands,  which  even  now,  after  all  the  inmiense  inclosures,  cover 
nearly  13,000  acres.  They  are  the  tovm  lands  held  by  trustees  or 
feofifees  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  'parishioners,  and  the  income 
derived  from  them  is  in  some  instances  very  large.  At  Gortys 
upwards  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  derivable  from  the  rent  of 
the  town  lands  is  paid  out  in  cash  to  the  beneficiaries.  At  Hypsus, 
a  village  of  about  1,000  inhabitants,  the  town  estate  used  to  let  for 
eight  hundred  a  year,  one-third  of  the  income  being  applied  for  the 
relief  of  poor  widows  and  apprenticing  children.  At  Phaezon,  another 
parish,  with  about  900  inhabitants,  the  rent  of  the  town  land  gives 
every  married  couple  five  shillings,  and  every  child  eighteenpence ; 
and  over  and  above  this,  and  a  great  deal  more,  there  is  a  special 
^  widows'  gown  land,'  which  would  exactly  suit  Mr.  Creorge,  the  rent 
of  which  is  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish  widows,  who  are 
furnished  annually  with  one  or  more  gowns  aJl  of  one  colour. 
Sobriety  of  dress  must  be  enforced,  and  skittish  widows  protected 
from  their  own  volatile  tastes.  It  would  not  do  to  let  the  widows 
choose  their  own  gowns.  Think  of  a  widow  insisting  on  being  pro- 
vided with  a  book  muslin  I 

These  lands  are,  as  a  rule,  very  conveniently  situated,  and  if  they 
were  utilised  and  labourers'  dwellings  erected  upon  them  the  value  of 
the  lands  would  be  largely  enhanced,  and  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
charity  be  no  sufferers.  But  by  some  strange  perversity  Mr.  Jesse 
Collings's  Bill  for  the  Extension  of  Allotments,  amongst  its  other  crude 
and  ill-considered  provisions,  throws  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
erecting  any  dwellings  upon  the  town  lands ;  and  certainly  no  feoffees 
would  with  that  Bill  before  them  venture  to  set  aside  any  part  of  the 
town  lands  for  agricultural  dwellings  without  first  applying  to  the 
Charity  Commissioners  and  getting  their  express  sanction.  This  is 
the  very  last  thing  that  any  saHe  dweller  in  Arcady  would  propose 
doing. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  deservedly  or  not,  the  high-handed  proceed- 
ings of  the  Charity  Commissioners  during  the  last  twenty  years  have 
aroused  such  an  intensity  of  suspicion,  bitterness,  fear,  resentment. 
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and  dislike  among  the  laboiiring  class,  as  to  make  them — and,  I  may 
add,  their  employers  too — willing  to  submit  to  any  abuses  or  any 
waste  of  resources,  however  grotesque  or  even  demoralising,  rather 
than  apply  to  the  Charity  Commissioners.  ^  While  things  are  let 
alone,'  they  say,  ^  we  know  the  worst,  but  we  never  know  the  worst 
when  the  Commissioners  move.'  It  may  or  may  not  be  objection- 
able to  spend  fifty  pounds  a  year  in  providing  old  women  with 
red  cloaks.  It  may  or  may  not  be  ^  pauperising '  to  divide  the 
rental  of  thirty  acres  of  good  land  in  buying  loaves  which  are 
solemnly  handed  out  to  all  comers  at  the  church  porch  three 
times  a  year.  It  may  be  wasteful  to  scramble  among  five  parishes 
a  specified  sum  of  money,  ot  to  lay  out  another  sum  in  the  pur- 
chase of  flannels  and  kerseys — whatever  they  may  be ;  but  King 
Log  is  better  than  King  Water-snake,  and  up  and  down  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Arcady  the  cry  is  loud,  and  the  opinion  is  all  but 
unanimous :  ^  Anything  is  better  than  applying  to  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners.' If  it  were  otherwise,  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  finding  sites  for  agricultural  dwellings  would  be  greatly 
lessened ;  and  in  some  instances  not  only  the  sites,  but  the  houses  might 
be  provided  &om  funds  at  our  disposal.  Here  and  there  money  might 
be  borrowed  upon  the  security  of  the  town  lands,  the  debt  incurred 
being  extingmshed  by  annual  instalments. 

Pending  the  removal  of  such  obstacles  to  improvement  as,  I  trust, 
may  sooner  or  later  be  swept  away,  the  agricultural  poor  in  the  open 
parishes  must  needs  look  for  deliverance  from  their  low  estate  to  those 
whom  Crod  has  blessed  with  the  two  great  gifts  of  wealth  and  a  gene- 
rous heart.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  a  mere  matter  of  a  few  hundreds 
of  pounds ;  only  in  exceptional  cases  will  it  be  a  question  of  thousands. 
It  may  happen  that  here  and  there  the  purchase  of  fifty  or  sixty  acres 
will  be  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  right  land  in  the 
right  place ;  and  the  owner,  being  master  of  the  situation,  will  not 
forget  to  put  on  the  screw.  Even  so  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
price  of  land  in  Arcady  is  as  nothing  compared  with  what  it  would  fetch 
in  the  suburbs  of  a  great  city  ;  and,  once  acquired,  a  further  question 
may  present  itself,  whether  to  re-sell  the  portion  not  needed  for  building 
on,  or  to  attempt  a  further  experiment  in  the  direction  of  offering  a 
chance  to  the  thrifty  and  enterprising  among  our  peasantry  of  gradu- 
ally increasing  the  size  of  their  holdings,  and  so  rising  to  the  status 
of  tenants  of  broad  acres,  employing  labourers  in  their  turn. 

Having  due  regard  to  all  that  has  been  done  in  some  parishes,  and 
much  that  is  being  attempted  in  others,  the  amount  that  is  needed  to 
change  the  whole  face  of  the  open  parishes  in  East  Anglia,  and  to' 
raise  the  level  of  comfort,  sobriety,  and  self-respect  of  a  whole  class, 
would,  I  am  satisfied,  be  found  to  be  insignificant.  Those  good  people 
who  are  a  trifle  impatient,  and  ask  for  a  quid  pro  quo  even  in  their 
almsgiving,  need  never  be  long  without  their  reward  here.  That  man 
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builds  an  enduring  monument  to  himself,  which  his  children  will 
never  be  ashamed  of,  who  provides  smiling  homesteads  for  the  tillers 
of  the  soil,  forced  now  with  a  bitter  sense  of  wrong  to  take  any  hovel 
that  they  can  get.  Nor  is  this  all.  If  we  can  bring  these  poor  fellows  to 
believe — that  which  they  now  find  it  almost  impossible  to  believe — 
that  there  need  be  no  cruel  war  between  class  and  class,  that  the  rich 
are  not  the  enemies  of  the  poor,  that  they  do  not  want  to  grind  them 
down,  nor  keep  them  down,  nor  make  merchandise  of  them  body  and 
sonl,  but  that  they  do  want  to  help  them,  raise  them,  and  befriend  them ; 
if  we  can  draw  the  labourer  into  closer  and  more  personal  relations 

« 

with  a  landlord,  who  shall  be  other  than  the  agent  of  an  absentee 
proprietor,  or  some  petty  huckster  living  for  small  gains,  or  even  the 
farmer  doing  his  utmost  to  get  all  he  can  out  of  his  hands,  and  to 
cheapen  their  toil — surely  we  shall  have  done  something  in  our 
generation,  and  sown  the  seed  of  promise,  leaving  a  harvest  of  good 
things  to  come  for  others  to  gamer. 

Augustus  Jessopp. 
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O  it  is  not  loud  tones  and  mouthingness, 
Tis  not  the  anns  akimbo  and  large  strides, 
That  make  a  woman's  force.    The  tinieet  birds 
With  softest  downy  breasts  have  passions  in  them, 
And  are  brave  with  love. 


Thebs  is  no  doubt  a  general  tendency  amon^t  women,  both  in  our 
own  country  and  in  America,  towards  public  speaking.  Why  is  there 
this  tendency,  and  what  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  ?  for  it  is  not  only 
that  women  for  the  most  part  aspire  towards  a  religious  ministry  in 
their  generation  (which  would  be  an  ambition  both  intelligible  and 
laudable),  but  that  on  questions  of  reform,  social  as  well  as  moral,  in 
political  and  philanthropic  .  matters,  they  insist  on  being  seen  as  well 
as  heard. 

We  women  seem  to  be  specially  fitted  for  the  work  of  teaching ;: 
we  bring  to  bear  upon  it  great  patience,  power  of  entering  into  minute- 
detail,  and,  above  all,  imagination,  which  enables  us  to  put  our- 
selves into  the  mental  condition  of  our  pupils.  Although  there  are 
objections  to  women  as  teachers  of  men,  yet  there  are  instances  in 
which  they  have  been  specially  successful.  Hypatia,  the  Alexandrian,^ 
taught  and  lectured  to  men,  so  did  a  few  noble  and  highly  cultivated 
dames  in  Italian  cities  during  mediseval  times.  The  distinction 
between  teaching  and  speaking  is  not  easy  to  define,  and  yet  there 
does  exist  a  very  marked  line  of  distinction.  A  teacher  does  not  put 
himself  forward,  but  rather  the  matter  which  he  has  to  impart,  and 
although  his  own  personality  does,  and  indeed  must,  pervade  his  teach- 
ing if  it  is  to  be  in  any  degree  instinct  ?rith  life,  it  is  not  the  main 
part  of  his  business  to  insist  upon  it.  If  he  be  really  a  first-rate- 
teacher,  he  keeps  himself  in  the  background  as  much  as  is  consistent 
with  making  his  subject  acceptable  and  intelligible  to  his  pupils. 

The  reverse  is,  and  must  be,  the  case  in  public  speaking  of  any 
kind.  The  fietct  of  being  raised  upon  a  platform,  either  actual  or  implied, 
in  order  to  deliver  yourself  of  your  opinion  on  a  question,  political, 
moral,  or  religious,  demands  that  your  individuality  shall  be  brought 
into  the  foreground,  and  shall  be  made,  of  necessity,  to  play  a  large 
part  in  the  effect  produced  upon  your  audience. 
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Now^  is  it  intended,  or  is  it  desirable,  that  the  personal  influence 
of  a  woman  should  be  employed  in  this  direction  ?  Her  beauty  or 
her  ugliness,  her  grace  or  her  awkwardness,  her  charm  of  voice  and 
manner,  or  her  brusqueness  of  speech  and  address,  is  it  well  that  all 
these  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  her  audience,  and  displayed  to 
the  aid  or  to  the  detriment  of  the  cause  she  advocates  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  personal  attributes  which  play  a  secondary 
part  in  teaching,  are,  in  speaking,  of  primary  importance.  Here  may 
therefore  be  drawn  a  true,  though  by  no  means  the  only,  line  between 
woman  as  a  teacher  and  woman  as  a  public  speaker.  Teaching  is 
suitable  to  women  because  it  can  be  done  only  on  certain  subjects  and 
within  certain  limits,  and  because  it  implies  superiority  in  the  teacher 
over  the  persons  taught,  and  again,  submission  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

Yet  the  question  of  how  &r  women  may  go  in  teaching  on  religious 
subjects  opens  so  wide  a  door,  and  so  nearly  suggests  preaching,  which, 
in  spite  of  good  and  learned  opinion  to  the  contrary,  appears  to  an  un- 
prejudiced mind  to  be  distinctly  forbidden  to  women  by  the  inspired  St. 
Paul,  that  great  caution  is  needed,  if  women  are  to  instruct  other  grown 
men  and  women  in  religion,  that  it  does  not  become  preaching. 

The  teaching  of  spiritual  and  religious  truths  to  children  of  both 
sexes  is  so  distinctly  a  woman's  work  that  no  comment  upon  it  can 
be  necessary  beyond  the  obvious  remark  that  it  would  be  well  if 
more  educated  women  would  employ  themselves,  their  high  cultiva* 
tion,  and  their  imaginative  faculties  more  largely  in  this  direction. 
I  am  not  now  spes^ing  so  much  of  their  home  duties,  because  the 
instruction  of  her  own  children  in  religion  is  understood  to  be  in- 
cumbent on  every  mother,  but  rather  of  the  children  of  the  lower 
orders,  who  are  left  to  be  educated  (for  that  is  the  much-abused  word 
which  is  employed)  by  crammed  machines,  who  are  only  capable  of 
making  other  machines  of  their  pupils.  And  when  the  mechanical 
principle  comes  to  be  applied  to  religious  teaching,  in  which,  if  ever, 
appeal  should  be  made  through  the  teacher^s  noble  faculties  of 
imagination  and  feeling  to  those  of  the  child,  the  results  are  in  a 
high  degree  unsatisfactory.  So  that  here  alone  a  field  of  wide  and 
vast  usefulness,  of  which  the  end  even  cannot  be  foreseen,  is  open 
to  the  cultivated  woman. 

Again,  the  woman  who  makes  literature  her  occupation,  and  who 
tries  to  influence  or  to  teach  the  world  by  means  of  her  written 
thoughts,  and  gives  it  in  this  way  the  benefit  of  her  imaginative  facul- 
ties, is  a  public  character  only  in  so  far  as  she  chooses ;  her  private 
personal  feelings  may  be  unknown  and  even  unguessed  at ;  she  may 
remain  a  wholly  fictitious  personage  in  the  eyes  of  the  world*  In  a 
word,  the  natural  right  of  privacy  of  the  literary  man  or  woman  is  un- 
invaded,  and  yet  they  may  influence,  have  influenced,  and  will  still 
influence,  the  whole  civilised  world.  Witness,  shades  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  of  George  Eliot,  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  (for  whose  life 
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among  them  the  Florentines  have  inscribed  their  gratitude  upon  the 
Tvalls  of  her  house),  nay,  of  the  great  master  and  depicter  of  human 
nature  itself,  to  the  truth  of  my  assertion.  The  distinction,  there- 
fore, which  I  have  drawn  between  teaching  and  public  speaking 
exists  equally  between  writers  and  speakers. 

But  teachiug  and  literature  are  quiet  fields  of  usefulness  in 
these  days  of  excitement,  and  they  are  hardly  enough  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  ambition.  A  desire  to  be  a  visible  power  in  the  world 
around  us,  to  exercise  a  conscious  and  widely-felt  influence  on  our 
equals  of  both  sexes,  to  make  our  opinions  on  questions,  social,  moral, 
and  religious,  heard,  and,  if  possible,  entertained  by  certain  sections  of 
the  public,  if  not  by  the  world  at  large,  to  leave  a  mark  which  shall 
be  seen  by  all,  and  a  gap  which  shall  be  felt  by  the  many  instead  of 
the  few  ;  this  is  woman's  ambition  and  aim  in  these  latter  days. 

And  surely  a  righteous  aim,  a  most  worthy  ambition  I  Let  women 
only  be  sure  that  they  are  pursuing  the  right  road  to  their  attain- 
ment, that  they  are  not  eating  ashes  for  bread,  taking  bitter  for  sweet 
and  sweet  for  bitter,  darkness  for  light  and  light  for  darkness,  that 
they  are  really  gainers,  and  are  not  letting  what  is  valuable  slip 
from  their  hold,  whilst  they  are  grasping  at  what  may  after  all 
hardly  prove  to  be  a  substance  worth  possessing. 

It  is  nothing  new,  this  desire  to  play  a  public  part  in  the  life  of 
the  world ;  educated  women  of  all  ages  have  felt  it,  and  it  is  only,  I 
believe,  put  prominently  forward  just  now  because  more  women  are  in 
a  position  to  feel  their  intellectual  power  than  was  formerly  the  case. 

Names  like  those  of  Hypatia,  Catherine  of  Siena,  Vittoria  Colonna, 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  and,  nearer  our  own  time,  Mrs,  Fry  and  Mrs. 
Nassau  Senior,  rise  to  our  recollection  as  among  those  who,  in  their 
separate  ways,  tried  to  benefit  their  generation  by  putting  themselves 
personally  forward  either  as  public  teachers,  speakers,  or  leaders  of  a 
movement  in  a  new  and  sometimes  startling  direction.  But  of  all 
these  women,  as  of  one  or  two  still  living  whose  names  will  readily 
occur,  it  may  be  said  that  they  were  exceptions,  single  instances 
perhaps,  or  nearly  single,  in  their  own  century.  They  had  followers, 
but  scarcely  imitators.  What  they  spoke  came  out  as  it  were  in 
spite  of  themselves ;  they  were  enthusiasts  pure  and  simple  in  the 
diSFerent  causes  of  morality,  religion,  ethics,  philanthropy.  Some  of 
these  women  moved  the  world  at  large,  not  so  much  because  they 
stood  upon  a  platform  themselves,  but  because  they  were  enthusiasts, 
and  were  therefore  able  to  make  their  subject  assume  large  propor- 
tions and  fill  a  platform.  And  enthusiasm  is  still,  as  it  always  has 
been,  one  of  the  very  few  levers  by  which  this  world  can  be  raised. 
Thus  carried  out  of  and  beyond  themselves,  a  few  women  have  moved 
that  portion  of  the  world  which  they  desired  to  lift,  and  have  left 
great  names  behind  them«  Were  it  possible  to  imitate  them  success- 
fully, even  once  a  century,  the  world  might  be  the  better  for  it. 

be2 
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Meanwhile  we  are  surely  in  clanger  of  confounding  real  enthusiasm 
with  restless  craving  for  excitement,  and  absorption  in  a  vital  question 
affecting  the  world  at  large  with  the  desire  for  a  platform  on  which 
to  exhibit  our  dissatisfied  restlessness. 

How  will  the  world  be  the  better  for  the  public-speaking  women 
of  our  own  day  is  the  question  before  us,  for  of  course  the  bettering 
of  society  at  large  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  object  of  all 
public  speaking  and  teaching  on  whatever  subject.  That  immediate 
good  results  may  be  traced  to  women's  work  in  this  direction,  among 
educated  men  and  women,  as  well  as  among  men  and  women  the  very 
lowest  of  the  low  and  most  corrupt  of  the  corrupt,  no  reasonable 
person  can  doubt.  A  woman's  powers  of  persuasion  are  great,  her 
personal  attractiveness,  be  she  young  or  old,  is  often  greater  still ; 
she  possesses,  as  a  rule,  a  larger  share  of  energy  and  perseverance  than 
men,  she  has  an  unmistakable  gift  of  speech,  she  can  be  eloquent 
and  heart-stirring  in  her  appeals  to  the  imagination  of  her  hearers, 
even  addresses  to  their  sense  and  reason  are  not  wanting.  If  she  be 
not  always  as  logical  as  she  id  heart-stirring,  logic  is  not  what  is 
mainly  wanted  in  speakers,  though  it  may  be  granted  that  some 
very  few  women  (and  only  some  few  men  I)  have  strictly  logical  minds. 

I  would  admit  all  this  fully  and  heartily,  and  yet  I  must  also 
declare  that  there  are  serious  intellectual  drawbacks  (apart  from  any 
others)  to  women  as  public  orators.  We  commonly  allow  ourselves 
(and  this  I  regard  as  part  of  our  physical  constitution,  and  dependent 
upon  it),  when  we  feel  strongly  on  any  subject,  to  become  mentally 
warped  in  that  direction.  We  are  no  longer  able  to  see  it  in  its  true 
bearings  as  it  stands  in  relation  to  other  things,  it  fills  our  whole 
horizon  (justly  it  may  be,  and  even  necessarily),  and  therefore  we  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  fill  the  horizon  of  everyone  else,  to  the 
exclusion  and  almost  to  the  extinction  of  matters  which  are  in  them- 
selves perhaps  equally  important,  and  which  may  be  to  other  people 
of  greater  significance  than  what  we  have  in  hand.  When,  therefore, 
we  force  our  particular  subject,  as  likewise  our  own  special  view  of  it, 
on  the  minds  of  others  (it  may  be,  less  educated  minds  than  our 
own,  and  therefore  in  our  power  as  regards  the  immediate  impression 
to  be  produced  upon  them),  we  do  certainly  achieve  our  object,  we 
oblige  our  hearers  to  take  our  view  of  the  matter,  but  if  it  be  a 
warped  or  a  one-sided  view,  how  do  we  thereby  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  the  world  ?  All  teaching  is  of  course  open  to  this 
objection,  since  a  man  may  be  narrow-minded  and  warped  as  well  as 
a  woman,  but  I  believe  that  we  women  have  this  one-sided  tendency 
to  such  a  marked  degree  that  we  are  usually  unable  to  control  it. 
Education  only  increases  our  unfitness  as  public  teachers  and  speakers, 
since  with  education  our  power  of  using  influence  fairly  or  un&irly 
also  increases. 

Further,  not  only  is  the  calm  judicial  quality  usually  absent  ficom 
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our  natures,  but  common  fairness  under  argument  or  opposition  of 
any  kind  is  apt  to  desert  us.  We  are  ready  to  measure  ourselves  with 
men,  and  yet  we  require  of  them  that  they  shall  treat  us  with  the 
courtesy  and  consideration  which  used  to  he  accorded  to  old-fashioned 
weak-minded  women,  and  we  lose  our  self-possession,  if  not  exactly  our 
temper,  because  we  have  deliberately  put  ourselves  outside  the  pale 
by  our  own  act  and  by  the  declaration  of  our  ability  to  stand  alone. 

Here  it  becomes  desirable  to  notice,  though  for  a  moment  only  in 
passing,  the  physical  disqualifications  of  women  for  any  sustained  or 
prolonged  public  effort.  Our  conditions  of  being  are  against  us,  and 
let  those  who  have  made  such  efforts  say  whether  they  have  not  paid 
either  in  the  quality  of  their  work,  or  in  the  health  of  their  bodies, 
and  through  these,  in  their  tempers,  ay,  and  in  their  intellects 
too,  for  the  strain  which  they  have  put  upon  themselves  in  order 
to  sustain  their  parts.  This,  however,  is  hardly  a  part  of  our  subject, 
and  is  only  a  digression,  because  it  applies  to  actresses,  to  public 
singers  and  readers,  to  medical  women,  women  artists  and  others,  of 
whom  we  are  not  speaking,  because  the  following  of  their  professions 
implies  no  personal  display  whatever,  and  may  be  consistent  with 
the  utmost  actual  privacy. 

But  admitting  all  that  has  been  said,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  with  many  drawbacks,  the  immediate  results  produced 
by  women  speakers  are  great,  the  question  reduces  itself  to  a  simple 
one.  Is  the  game  worth  the  candle?  Let  us  weigh  the  results 
against  the  grave  difficulties  to  which  the  present  condition  of 
women's  minds  on  this  subject  is  likely  in  the  long  run  to  give  rise. 
Already  unpleasant  consequences  are  apparent.  The  attitude  of 
some  of  the  best  men  and  women  towards  women  who  present  them- 
selves upon  platforms  verges  upon  repulsion.  These  are  the  begin- 
nings of  sorrows ;  and,  alas,  we  women  are  not  far-sighted.  We 
commonly  act  upon  impulse,  and  by  this  I  do  not  mean  that  we 
immediately  follow  an  impulse,  but  that  on  the  whole  we  are 
governed  by  impulse.  Nay,  we  care  often  only  for  results  which  we 
can  measure,  and  which  we  can  see  are  pretty  certain  to  follow  closely 
upon  our  actions.  We  fail  to  grasp  that,  in  the  long  run,  we 
may  risk  the  loss  of  what  is  more  really  valuable  than  any  new 
possession;  we  may  forfeit  what  has  been  ours  by  right  of  in- 
heritance, by  long  centuries  of  possession,  what  might  have  been  ours, 
or,  better  still,  the  world's,  for  centuries  to  come. 

In  self-assertion  we  lose  respect. .  By  insisting  upon  our  own  opinion 
on  subjects  of  which,  owing  to  our  condition  as  well  as  oiur  education, 
we  cannot  see  or  understand  all  the  bearings,  we  let  go  the  justly  and 
righteously  high  honour  in  which  on  certain  points  the  instincts  of 
a  woman  have  always  been  held.  By  demanding  as  our  right  (what 
can  be  accorded  only  to  our  pertinacity)  power  in  political  and  social 
affairs,  we  are  losing,  insensibly  and  gradually  it  may  be,  but  still 
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losing,  the  natural  influence  which  belongs  to  every  woman  more  or 
less,  according  to  her  own  force  of  character,  over  the  men  and  women 
who  come  within  her  private  circle,  and  who  are  therefore  naturally 
under  the  dominion  of  her  personal  attractiveness.  Women  who  are 
exhibiting  themselves,  their  persons,  talents,  and  opinions,  upon  plat- 
forms (for  exhibiting  is  often  the  only  word  to  use),  these  also, 
although  they  may  perhaps  be  doing  a  certain  amount  of  inmiediate 
good  in  their  own  line,  are  unconsciously  helping  to  lower  the 
standard  of  womanhood  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  at  large.  They  are 
descending  from  their  firm  pedestal  hewn  from  the  solid  rock  of  the 
honour  and  glory,  aye,  and  the  heroism  of  their  sex  in  ages  past,  and 
are  anxiously  engaged  in  scrambling  up  a  ladder,  each  treading  upon 
the  other's  heels,  and  trying  to  get  to  the  top  first  in  spite  of  broken 
steps.  It  will  be  well  if  the  ladder  itself  be  not  destined  soon  to 
give  way  under  the  unnatural  pressure,  long  before  the  wished-for 
platform  of  the  house-top  is  reached.  They  are  bartering  the  ac^ 
knowledged  sovereignty  and  boundless  influence  of  gentleness,  softness^ 
and  quiet  dignity,  which  once  belonged  to  them  as  an  undisputed 
right,  for  an  uncertain  kingdom,  held  by  declamation  and  opinion- 
ativeness  and  by  determined  meddling  with  legislation,  the  very  drift 
of  some  of  which  they  are  imable  to  appreciate.  It  is  just  possible 
that  occasionally  a  man's  vanity  may  lead  him  to  allow  his  wife  to 
distinguish  herself  upon  a  platform,  even  though  at  the  same  time 
the  display  may  lower  herself  in  his  eyes,  but  what  is  to  become  of  all 
the  finer  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  of  the  quiet,  almost  nameless,  intan- 
gible quality  which  we  call  influence  ?  For  a  platform  woman  Taust 
strive,  she  must  oppose  herself  to  those  who  difier  from  her ;  she  may 
have  to  suffer  rudeness  and  contempt  at  their  hands,  she  must  assert 
herself,  and  make  herself  a  very  different  creature  &om  that  which  we 
should  wish  our  children  to  possess  as  a  recollection  of  their  mothers, 
or  our  brothers  of  their  sisters. 

To  rub  off  the  bloom,  to  blow  away  the  aroma,  so  soon  alas! 
got  rid  of  that  we  appear  hardly  to  be  aware  any  longer  of  its  existence, 
to  banish  good  taste,  the  appreciation^for  what  is  refined  and  retiring 
and  fitting  in  a  woman's  nature,  and  to  do  all  this  in  the  name  of 
religion  or  philanthropy,  is  this  to  improve  the  world  at  large  ?  We 
present  ourselves  before  our  children  or  our  younger  sisters  as 
talking  machines,  too  often  one-sided,  with  only  one  idea,  as  speci- 
mens of  what  they  too  may  become  when  by  aid  of  our  example 
they  shall  have  rid  themselves  of  all  latent  feelings  of  retirement, 
and  quietness,  and  dislike  of  being  stared  at  bodily  and  spiritually  by 
the  multitude,  and  shall  have  put  on,  like  their  elders,  a  panoply  of 
self-assertion  which  gradually  thickens  and  becomes  a  braaen  front 
upon  which  nothing  short  of  an  arrow  or  a  sword-thrust  can  make  a 
mark  or  leave  an  impression. 

It  will  be  objected  that  these  are  hardjvords,  that  they  do  not 
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adequately  describe  many  of  the  cultivated  women  who  speak  in 
public,  and  who  are  yet  gentle  and  quiet  in  their  homes,  and  tem- 
perate even  in  their  mental  attitude  towards  others.  That  such 
women  eadst  I  am  well  aware,  but  they  are  found  now  chiefly  among 
the  old-fashioned  leaders  of  what  used  to  be  called  the  ^  blue-stockings,' 
and  they  are  fast  giving  way  to  the  more  pushing  and  exaggerated 
sort  of  woman.  These  kindly  ladies  still  get  up,  spectacled  and 
scientific-looking,  and  read  papers  at  Social  Science  Congresses,  or 
mildly  address  young  women  on  abstruse  and  purely  intellectual 
subjects,  but  they  are  not  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath  with 
their  more  advanced  sisters. 

The  mental  and  moral  condition  which  the  modem  platform  woman 
herself  exhibits  is  the  surest  proof  of  the  mischief  which  public 
speaking  is  working  by  her  agency  on  the  community  at  large — the 
gradual  hardening  of  the  countenance  and  of  the  external  manner  and 
address,  indicating  too  surely  the  real  repression  going  on  within  of 
much  that  is  lovable  and  admirable  in  a  woman.  No  repose,  out- 
wardly or  mentally,  is  to  be  found  in  her  society,  she  produces  a  strong 
impression  of  unnaturalness,  and  of  living  in  antagonism  with  the 
world  around  her ;  an  unfortunate  frame  of  mind  which  has  to  be 
fostered,  since  her  position  is  not  yet,  thank  heaven,  by  any  means 
an  Assured  one,  and  must  be  struggled  for  and  pursued  under  pro- 
test from  a  large  section  of  both  sexes.  Who  does  not  know  the 
shudder  with  which  a  sensitive,  highly  wrought,  fastidious  man  or 
woman  speaks  of  those  whose  persons  are  continually  before  the 
worlds  whose  names  are  bandied  about,  whose  principles  are  discussed 
in  half  the  drawing^cooms  of  London  ?  ^  That  dreadful  woman '  is  the 
mildest  term  applied  to  them.  Even  the  harder-natured  part  of  the 
oouununity  receives  shocks  from  its  public-speaking  sisters  occasionally 
witb  ^  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  makes  jokes  at  their  expense* 
And  the  meaning  of  it  all  is  that  the  women  who  take  up  a  personally 
prominent  position  in  the  world  are  distasteful  to  the  good  sense  and 
refined  feeling  of  the  majority,  and  therefore  that  fenude  influence  in 
the  world  is  degenerating.  Their  power  may  be  increasing  (but  that 
I  take  leave  still  to  doubt),  but  in  their  proper  sphere,  a  small,  it 
maybe  only  a  home  circle,  their  once  all-powerful  influence  is  waning. 
Would  not  true  width  of  intellect,  true  largeness  of  heart  and  soul, 
be  shown  by  submitting  to  live  in  what  seems  a  small  space — 
by  seeking  to  influence  what  appear  to  be  few  men  and  women,  to 
bring  up  a  £9W  children  faithfully — ^by  realising  that  a  narrow  sphere 
does  not  imply  narrow  sympathy — ^that  in  fietct '  the  growing  good  of 
the  world  is  partly  dependent  on  unhistoric  acts,  and  that  things  are 
not  so  ill  with  you  and  me  as  they  might  have  been  is  half  owing  to 
the  nuxaber  who  lived  &ithfully  a  hidden  life,  and  rest  in  unvisited 
tombs '  ? 

Mabgabet  Lonsdalb. 
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OPENING  NATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

ON  SUNDAY. 


The  question  of  throwing  open  museums,  art  galleries,  and  libraries 
to  the  public  during  certain  hours  on  Sundays,  or,  to  put  it  shortly 
and  to  use  the  colloquial  expression,  the  question  of  ^  Sunday  opening,' 
is  one  which  attracts  a  good  deal  of  attention.  Two  societies  are 
actively  engaged  in  advocating  and  two  are  employed  in  combiating, 
with  equal  vigour,  the  views  comprised  in  ^  Sunday  opening.'  The 
subject  cannot  be  said  to  be  one  of  first-rate  importance,  yet  many 
people  are  much  interested  in  it,  and  the  interest  felt  is  much  deeper 
than  the  commotion  on  the  sur&ce  would  seem  to  imply.  This  is 
always  the  case  in  social  questions,  and  indeed  in  political  questions 
also,  which  do  not  follow  the  lines  of  party  cleavage.  Party  machinery 
cannot  be  brought  into  play,  and  the  absence  of  party  virulence  is 
mistaken  for  lack  of  vitality.  Public  opinion,  though  existing  in 
potential  strength,  is  expressionless  and  almost  dumb  for  want  of  a 
proper  organ.  ^  Sunday  opening '  is  not  likely  to  be  used  as  a  rally- 
ing cry  by  either  of  the  great  political  parties,  and  it  has  not  yet 
been  made  a  test  question  at  elections.  It  is  not  a  subject  that 
lends  itself  to  oratory ;  it  is  true  it  appeals  to  common  sense,  and 
invokes  the  great  principle  of  freedom  and  liberty  of  conscience,  but, 
as  it  does  not  involve  direful  disabilities  or  painful  persecution,  it 
&il8  to  carry  to  the  minds  of  men  any  fervid  feeling  of  injustice. 
It  is  frequently  asserted  that  those  for  whose  benefit  Sunday  open- 
ing is  designed,  care  nothing  whatever  about  the  matter,  and  that  if 
the  doors  of  all  the  art  galleries,  libraries,  and  museums  in  the 
country  were  thrown  open,  the  persons  who  are  at  present  practically 
excluded,  that  is  members,  generally  speaking,  of  the  working  classes, 
would  not  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  entering.  Two  fallacies 
are  involved  in  this  statement.  In  the  first  place  multitudes  of 
Englishmen  and  Englishwomen,  not  usually  included  in  the  term 
*  working  class,'  are  personally  interested  in  this  matter ;  and  secondly, 
great  numbers  of  artisans  and  others  similarly  circumstanced  have 
shown  that  they  would  utilise  opportunities  of  visiting  museums,  and 
that  they  are  anxious  for  Sunday  opening.  Many  working  meia  have 
taken  much  trouble  on  behalf  of  the  cause,  and  numbers  have  wel- 
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corned  with  eagerness  the  opportunities  of  visiting  those  public 
institutions  in  provincial  towns,  and  those  private  galleries  in  the 
metropolis,  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  opened  on  the  day  of 
rest.  All  clerks  in  public  oflBces,  in  lawyers'  offices,  and  in  banks  and 
commercial  houses,  teachers  of  both  sexes,  salesmen  and  saleswomen, 
and  all  the  men,  women,  boys  and  girls  employed  in  shops — all  those, 
in  &ct,  who  are  of  necessity  kept  at  work  of  any  kind  during  the 
working  days  of  the  week,  are  deeply  concerned  in  this  matter.  That 
numbers  of  the  artisan  class  throughout  the  country  are  most  earnestly 
anxious  to  bring  about  the  accomplishment  of  this  social  reform  is 
evidenced  by  the  efforts  they  have  made  in  the  great  towns  and  cities 
of  the  provinces — efforts  which  in  many  instances  have  been  crowned 
with  success;  and  it  is  clearly  shown  that  a  numerous  body  of 
London  working  men  are  in  favour  of  Sunday  opening  by  the 
petitions  presented  by  them  to  Parliament,  by  the  demonstration 
which  took  place  some  years  ago,  when  25,000  men  demanded  ad- 
mission to  the  British  Museum,  by  their  action  in  reference  to  the 
rejection  of  Mr.  Howard's  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  year 
before  last,  and  by  other  significant  facts. 

The  history  of  the  movement  in  favour  of  Sunday  opening  was 
so  peculiar  last  year,  and  the  facts  connected  with  it  are  so  liable  to 
be  misunderstood,  that  some  explanation  is  necessary  before  at- 
tempting to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  main  question.  On  the  19th 
of  May,  1882,  Mr.  George  Howard,  member  for  East  Cumberland, 
broaght  forward  the  following  resolution  in  the  House  of 
Commons : — 

That,  seeing  the  success  which  has  attended  the  action  of  Her  Majesty's  Qoyern* 
ment  in  opening  on  Sundays  the  national  museums  and  galleries  in  the  suburban 
districts  of  London,  and  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the 
time  has  arrived  for  extending  this  action  to  all  museums  and  galleries  supported 
by  national  funds. 

He  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  125,  and  the  cause  of  Sunday 
opening  in  the  metropolis  received,  apparently,  a  knock-down  blow. 
On  the  8th  of  May,  1883, 1  had  the  honour  of  moving  in  the  House 
of  Lords : — 

That,  seeing  the  success  which  has  attended  the  action  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  opening  on  Sundays  the  national  museums  and  galleries  in  the  suburban 
districts  of  London,  and  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  whereas  this  House  was  last 
•ession  informed  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  no  opposition  to  Sunday 
opening,  so  far  as  it  had  already  gone,  had  come  before  them,  this  House  is  of 
opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  extending  the  policy  of  Sunday  opemng  to  all 
museums  and  galleries  supported  by  national  funds. 

Although  the  Upper  House  showed  itself  to  be  more  impressed 
than  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  toleration 
and  Hberty  of  conscience,  a  further  bu£fet  was  given  to  those  prin* 
eiples  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  majority  of  twenty-four.    The 
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fate  of  both  resolutions  in  Parliament  was  somewhat  disastrous,  and 
afforded  the  opponents  of  Sunday  opening  a  strong,  but  utterly 
fallacious  argument.  A  slight  examination,  and  very  little  reflection 
wiU  suffice  to  show  that  the  action  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  to 
a  considerable  extent — and  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  to  a 
still  greater  extent — due  to  a  misconception  of  facts.  Mr.  Broad- 
hurst,  member  for  Stoke-on-Trent,  spoke  and  voted  against  Mr. 
Howard's  resolution  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  assumed  that 
Mr.  Broadhurst  spoke  with  the  authority  of  a  working  man  represent- 
ing working  men  on  a  subject  especially  affecting  their  interests ; 
and  his  speech,  powerful  enough  in  itself,  was  invested  with  addi- 
tional authority  on  that  account.  Not  only  was  the  opinion  of  the 
House  influenced  by  this  consideration,  but  opinion  out  of  doors  was 
greatly  affected  also.  The  organs  especially  devoted  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  Sunday  opening,  and  the  metropolitan  press  generally,  loudly 
proclaimed  that  the  working  men  had  spoken  through  their  chosen 
representative — a  man  of  their  own  class — entirely  ignoring  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Burt,  member  for  Morpeth,  who  has  an  equal  right  to  speak 
as  a  working  man,  and  representative  of  working  men,  spoke  and 
voted  in  favour  of  the  resolution.  Much  dissatisfaction,  not  with  Mr. 
Broadhurst's  individual  action  in  the  House,  but  with  the  undue  impor- 
tance attached  to  it,  was  felt  by  London  working  men,  and  eventually 
found  expression  at  a  meeting  in  connection  with  the  Working  Men's 
Club  and  Institute  Union,  at  which  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  was  requested 
to  invite  the  various  London  working  men's  trade  societies^  clubs, 
and  imions,  to  send  representatives  to  a  meeting,  and  to  consider  the 
subject.  A  meeting  was  accordingly  convened  and  held  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1882.  The  London  Workmen's  Sunday  Committee  was  then 
formed,  and  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to  : 

That  the  chairman  and  the  honorary  secretary  he  requested  to  inTite  the  whole 
of  the  working  men's  cluhs,  trade  societies,  and  other  working  men's  organisations 
of  London,  to  send  delegates  to  a  general  representatiTe  meeting,  in  order  that  it 
may  he  authoritatiyely  settled  what  really  is  the  opinion  of  the  working  men  of 
this  metropolis  on  the  late  speech  of  Mr.  Broadhurst  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  question  of  opening  museums  on  Sundays.  Further,  in  order  that  the  meeting 
may  he  thoroughly  representative,  that  the  Committees  of  the  Sunday  Society,  the 
National  Sunday  League,  the  Lord's  Day  Ohservance  Society,  and  the  Working 
Men's  Lord's  Bay  Rest  Association,  he  informed  of  the  meeting,  and  be  invited  to 
send  representatives. 

Invitations  having  been  sent  out  in  obedienoe  to  this  resolution, 
a  delegate  meeting  assembled  early  in  the  December  following,  when 
it  was  found  that,  after  fuU  debate,  twenty-three  working  men's  clubs, 
having  8,48 9  members,  twenty-eight  trade  societies,  containing  19,537 
members^  the  London  Trades'  Council,  representing  1 5,480  persons^  and 
ten  miscellaneous  labour  organisations,  having  1,976  members,  making 
a  total  of  sixty-one  societies,  comprising  45,482  members,  had  sent 
delegates  instencted  to  vote  in  fiivour  of  Sunday  openii^^  whereas 
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only  one  working  men's  club,  having  210  members,  and  one  trades' 
society,  having  326  members,  making  a  total  of  two  societies  contain- 
ing 536  members,  had  authorised  their  delegates  to  vote  against  the 
question. 

The  preponderance  of  opinion  in  favour  of  Sunday  opening  is, 
as  shown  by  these  figures,  overwhelming ;  nor  is  it  seriously  diminished 
by  certain  deductions  which  must  be  made,  owing  to  the  iact  that 
some  individual  members  of  trades'  societies  were  members  also  of  the 
London  Trades'  Council,  and  were  of  necessity  counted  twice  over. 

Speaking  officially  for  a  deputation  received  by  Lord  Granville  at 
the  Foreign  Office  on  the  7th  of  May,  1883,  Mr.  Fishboume,  the 
secretary  of  the  London  Working  Men's  Sunday  Association,  stated 
that  the  full  deduction  to  be  made  in  consequence  of  this  overlapping 
was  4,000.  The  total  number  of  members  represented  by  delegates 
in  favour  of  Sunday  opening  must  therefore  have  exceeded  40,000 
men.  It  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  claimed  that,  of  necessity,  every 
individual  of  these  40,000  is  in  favour  of  Sunday  opening;  but  it  is 
certain  that,  on  a  fair  understanding  of  the  question,  and  after 
deliberation  and  debate,  these  40,000  men,  members  of  various  trade 
and  other  labour  associations  and  clubs,  instructed  delegates  returned 
by  majorities — and  large  majorities — to  vote  for  Sunday  opening. 

The  delegates  having  met  in  St.  James's  Hall  on  the  11th  of 
December,  1883,  it  was  found  that  the  representatives  of  the  minority 
had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and  it  was 
unanimously  resolved — 

That  we,  the  elected  representatives  of  working  men's  clubs,  trade  societies,  and 
other  working  class  organisations  of  London,  hereby  protest  against  the  action  of 
Mr.  Heniy  Broadhurst  in  opposing,  in  the  name  of  the  working  classes,  the  reso- 
latiozL  of  Mr.  George  Howard  and  Mr.  Thomas  Burt  for  the  opening  of  the  national 
museums  on  Sundays,  and  we  declare  that  those  we  represent  strongly  desire  to  see 
extended  to  London  the  policy  of  Sunday  opening  which  has  proved  such  an  un- 
mixed good  to  our  fellow-workmen  in  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  other 
provincial  towns. 

This  meeting  at  St.  James's  Hall  was  the  largest  representative 
meeting  of  working  men  that  has  been  held  in  London  for  many 
years  past.  It  was  absolutely  free  and  open  to  all  working  class  or- 
ganisations, and  yet  the  opposition,  which  subsequently  took  the  form 
of  irresponsible  pamphleteering,  found  no  place  in  the  proceedings. 

This  remarkable  demonstration  of  opinion  very  naturally  struck 
consternation  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition,  and  various  objections 
and  suggestions  of  a  deprecatory  character  were  put  forward  by  the 
Lord's  Day  Best  Association.  It  was  asked,  for  instance,  why,  out  of 
1,900  societies  existing  in  the  London  district,  sixty-two  only  were 
represented  at  the  meeting.  The  question  appeared  pertinent,  yet  the 
answer  must  surely  have  been  perfectly  well  known  to  the  Lord's  Day 
Sest  Association.    The  only  £Eur  way  in  which  the  views  of  a  niunber 
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of  clubs  or  other  combiDations  of  men  can  be  ascertained  is  by  the 
appointment  of  delegates  instructed,  after  discussion,  to  vote  for  or 
against  the  question  in  dispute  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the 
societies  they  represent.  The  Committee  of  the  London  Working  Men's 
Sunday  Society  accordingly  called  for  the  appointment  of  delegates. 
But  it  transpired  that,  owing  to  the  nature  of  their  constitution  and 
rules,  90  per  cent,  of  the  metropolitan  clubs  and  societies  were  pre- 
cluded from  taking  any  action  in  the  matter.  The  Committee  might 
have  adopted  the  plan  subsequently  carried  out  by  the  Lord's  Day 
Best  Association,  and  have  asked  merely  for  the  opinions  of  the 
secretaries  of  tbe  various  societies,  but  they  preferred  availing 
themselves  only  of  valuable  and  trustworthy  evidence.  This  effoi't, 
therefore,  to  shake  the  weighty  testimony  in  favour  of  Sunday  open- 
ing given  by  the  meeting  in  St.  James's  Hall,  resulted  in  failure. 

Some  answer  was  however  necessary,  and  the  Lord's  Day  Best 
Association  undertook  to  supply  one.  They  relied  upon  the  over- 
lapping of  votes  and  cases  of  duplicate  voting  already  mentioned, 
to  overthrow  the  bona  fides  of  the  proceedings,  and  to  entirely 
discredit  the  meeting.  Unfortunately  for  them  they  went  too  far. 
Their  zeal  got  the  better  of  their  discretion,  and  they  published  a 
circular  which  certainly  reflects  more  credit  upon  their  energy  and 
vigour  than  upon  their  accuracy  or  common  sense.  They  attempted 
to  prove  that  in  all  cases  votes  were  counted  twice,  or  even  more 
than  twice  over.  They  asserted  that  the  total  number  of  45,000 
ought  to  be  reduced  by  one  half. 

The  analysis  given  in  the  accompanying  table  will  show  how  far 
the  accusations  of  the  Lord's  Day  Best  Association  can  be  relied  upon. 


Komben  anerted  to  have  been  counted  twice  over,  as  per 
Circular  of  Lonl's  Day  Best  Association 


House  Painters 

Barge  Builders 

City  of  London  Ladies'  Shoemakers  . 

Operative  Bricklayers,  Hampetead  Branch 

East  London  French  Polishers  . 

Alliance  Cabinet  Makers   . 

Bookbinders  and  Machine  Rulers 

West  End  Ladies'  Boot  and  Shoemakers 

Boot  and  Shoe  Riveters    . 

West  End  Boot  Closers     . 

Progressive  Cabinet  Makers 

Stone  Carvers  . 

London  Central  Painters  . 

City  Painters    . 


1,000 

120 

600 

35 

46 

],760 

180 

240 

1,225 

30 

160 

70 

90 


Totals 5,631 


NambetB  actually 
represented  by 
London  Trades' 
(Jouncil,  and  con- 
sequently counted 
twice  over 


600 
120 
300 

35 
0 
824 
180 
200 
400 

30 
100 

78 
100 

96 


2,963 


Amount  of  mia- 
repreaentation 

and  exaggeration 
by  Lord's  Day 

Rest  Association 


600 
300 

46 

926 

40 
825 

60 
(less  8) 
(lesd  10) 


2,686 
less  18 

2,668 
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Iq  their  circular  it  is  stated  that  the  societies  named  were  included  in 
the  London  Trades'  Council,  and  their  members  consequently  counted 
twice  over.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  I  have  placed  the  real  facts 
alongside  the  &ct8  as  claimed  by  the  Lord's  Day  Best  Association. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  second  attempt  to  damage  the 
delegate  meeting  in  St.  James's  Hall  was  attended  with  no  better 
success  than  the  first.  Finding  it  impossible  to  discredit  the  meet- 
ing, the  Lord's  Day  Best  Association  stated  that  they  would  appeal 
« to  the  working-class  organisations '  on  the  subject,  a  declaration 
which  was  hailed  with  such  pleasure  by  the  Sunday  Society  that 
they  offered  to  defray  the  whole  cost  of  publishing  the  returns.  In 
this  case  also  the  proceedings  of  the  Lord's  Day  Best  Association 
were  characterised  by  more  audacity  than  prudence,  by  grand  and 
vigorous  conception  rather  than  by  accuracy  in  detail.  A  cursory 
examination  into  the  nature  of  the  societies  which  the  Lord's  Day 
Best  Association  are  pleased  to  call '  working-class  organisations,'  and 
a  glance  at  the  circular  sent  to  them  for  signature,  are  sufficient  to 
dispel  any  illusion  concerning  the  value  of  the  information  collected 
by  such  means  and  from  such  a  source.  The  returns  furnished  to 
the  Lord's  Day  Best  Association  cannot,  even  by  the  wildest  flight  of 
imagination,  be  held  to  embody  the  views  of  working  men  on  any 
subject,  still  less  do  they  set  forth  their  opinions  on  the  question 
of  Sunday  opening.  The  appeal  was  made  to  imaginary  working 
men,  and  the  issue  was  not  even  accurately  stated.  A  more  useless, 
imtrustworthy  set  of  figures  were  never  collected  by  any  body  for 
any  purpose.  Nevertheless  they  had  their  effect  upon  the  House 
of  Lords.  In  publishing  their  returns  at  the  moment  they  did,  the 
Lord's  Day  Best  Association  showed  an  admirable  knowledge  of 
tactics.  They  allowed  members  of  the  House  just  time  enough  to 
read  the  returns,  but  not  sufficient  time  to  discover  the  worthlessness 
of  them. 

Two  or  three  days  before  I  had  the  honour  of  moving  a  resolution 
in  the  House  of  Lords  in  favour  of  opening  the  national  galleries  and 
museiuns  during  Sunday  afternoons,  while  the  attack  was  in  the  act  of 
development,  the  enemy  suddenly  unmasked  a  battery  and  plumped 
a  tremendous  shot  into  my  lines  in  the  shape  of  a  statement  which 
went  the  round  of  the  papers,  to  the  effect  that  480,725  members 
of  ^  trades'  unions,  working  men's  clubs  and  institutes,  and  other 
working  class  organisations '  had  replied  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Lord's 
Day  Best  Association,  and  had  negatived  the  question  of  Sunday 
opening.  Such  a  discbarge  of  statistics  would  be  embarrassing  at 
any  time ;  but  in  this  case  it  was  doubly  confusing,  for  there  re- 
mained only  a  few  hours  in  which  to  examine  the  statistics,  and,  if 
possible,  invalidate  the  deductions  drawn  from  them.  Yet  this  might 
have  been  accomplished  by  reference  to  a  copy  of  the  returns ;  but 
though  I  wrote  to  both  the  Lord's  Day  Best  Association  and  the 
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Lord's  Day  Observance  Society,  I  failed  to  obtain  a  copy,  and  bad  to 
&ce  this  tremendous  array  of  figures  in  the  House  of  Lords,  with 
no  better  weapon  than  a  mere  assertion  of  their  worthlessness.  That 
they  were  faulty  was  certain,  but  no  proof  was  immediately  at  hand. 
I  was  smothered  under  the  mass  of  dry  rubbish  thus  suddenly  shot 
upon  me,  and  the  judgment  of  the  House  was  clouded  by  the  dust 
arising  from  it. 

TiCt  us  examine  for  a  moment  the  nature  of  the  issue  placed 
before  the  *  trades'  unions,  trade  societies,  and  working  men's  organi- 
sations,' and  consider  the  character  and  value  of  the  answers  elicited. 
The  circular  issued  by  the  Lord's  Day  Kest  Association,  and  sent  to 
all  these  societies,  runs  thus : — 

The  Committee,  or  Managers,  of  the  undermentioned  Society  approve  of  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Broadhurst,  M.P.,  in  Parliament,  for  oppodng  the 
increase  of  Sund<nf  laboyr,    (The  italics  are  my  own.) 

Name  of  Secretary  or  Officer      .....•• 

Name  of  Society  .....«.• 

State  number  of  Members  or  Subscribers,  if  possible      .... 

A-Qoress  •*.•••  •■■. 

Do  you  sign  this  officially,  on  behalf  uf  your  Societyi  or  in  your  individual 
capacity?       ......... 

.CA.na^T6r  •....•*.*. 

Remarks  •......•• 

It  is  obvious  that  a  totally  false  issue  was  placed  before  the 
societies  in  this  circular.  They  are  asked  whether  they  approve  of  an 
amendment  opposing  the  increase  of  Sunday  labour.  The  question 
as  it  shaped  itself  in  the  minds  of  men  who  took  no  particular  inter- 
est in  the  matter,  and  knew  nothing  about  Mr.  Broadhurst  or  his 
amendment,  was  simply  '  Are  you,  or  are  you  not  in  favour  of  being 
obliged  to  work  on  Sundays  ? '  No  difference  of  opinion  was  likely  to 
arise  on  that  point.  But  the  Lord's  Day  Best  Association  calmly 
took  the  whole  case  for  granted.  They  assumed  what  we  deny, 
namely,  that  Simday  opening  will  lead  to  Sunday  labour.  The  ques- 
tion was  most  unfairly  put.  As  well  might  the  Sunday  Society  send 
out  a  circular,  stamped  and  addressed,  desiring  to  know  whether  the 
recipient  is  disposed  to  increase  human  happiness  and  contentment, 
and  claim  that  all  answers  in  the  affirmative  are  fovourable  to 
Sunday  opening.  The  case  not  having  been  fairly  stated,  the  opi- 
nions of  the  2,335  societies,  containing  480,725  members,  asserted  by 
the  Lord's  Day  Best  Association  to  be  hostile  to  Sunday  opening,  are 
not  worth  the  paper  on  which  they  were  printed.  If  they  indicate 
anything,  they  merely  show  that  Sunday  is  valued  as  a  day  of  rest 
by  many  people — a  proposition  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  never 
in  dispute.  Moreover,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  form  does  not 
provide  for  recording  the  opinion  of  any  members  except  those  who  are 
committ-eemen  or  managers.  The  absurdity  of  such  a  method  of  in- 
quiry is  demonstrated  by  the  curious  question  at  the  foot  of  the  circular. 
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Even  if  the  question  were  fairly  stated,  the  figures  quoted  by  the 
Lord's  Day  Rest  Association  are  valueless  to  prove  it  or  any  other 
proposition,  as  a  slight  examination  will  suffice  to  show.  It  is  a  pity 
that  in  speaking  of  the  '  trades*  unions,  working-men's  clubs,  and 
other  societies,'  the  Lord's  Day  Sest  Association  did  not  enter  into 
details  of  the  nature  of  the  '  other  societies.'  I  will  endeavour  to  do 
so  for  them.  It  will  be  convenient  to  deal  first  with  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  London  district ;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  metro- 
polis, together  with  such  places  as  Woolwich,  Bamet,  Eltham, 
Beckenbam,  Waltham  Abbey,  Willesden,  Tottenham,  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  Finchley,  Bezley  Heath,  Brentwood,  Hounslow  Heath,  &c. 

An  analysis  of  the  figures  quoted  by  the  Lord's  Day  Best  Associa- 
tion shows  that  the  total  of  210  societies,  of  which  the  full  strength 
is  in  each  case  returned,  is  composed  of  twenty-five  Grood  Templars' 
Societies,  five  Church  of  England  Temperance  Societies,  six  Blue 
Bibbon  Army  Societies,  five  Total  Abstinence  Societies,  eighteen 
Sons  of  Temperance  Societies,  seven  Mission  Societies,  six  Bible 
Classes,  five  Christian  Associations,  one  Lord's  Day  Best  Association  (!), 
one  Free  Beading  Boom,  one  Youths'  Institute,  thirty-nine  Clubs 
and  Institutes,  inclusive  of  one  Natural  History  Society,  four  Debating 
Societies,  eighteen  Young  Men's  Societies,  Young  Men's  Mutual 
Improvement  Societies,  Sunday  School  Societies,  Chapel  Associations, 
&c,  and  one  Sympathetic  Society,  one  Co-operative  Society,  one 
Night-school,  one  Mothers'  Meeting,  making  a  total  of  122  societies, 
with  16,573  members.  Then  come  the  real  trade  societies  (which 
include  one  workshop),  viz..  Amalgamated  Union  of  Operative  Bakers, 
Amalgamated  Union  of  Millers  (Deptford),  Women  Bookbinders' 
Society,  Amalgamated  Society  of  Farriers,  Britannia  Works,  Cork- 
cutters'  Trade  and  Friendly  Society,  Kingston-on-Thames  Carpenters 
and  Joiners,  Dressmakers  Milliners  and  Mantle-makers,  Wire  Weavers, 
Amalgamated  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  London  Upholsterers,  Friends 
of  Industry,  Operative  Brickmakers.  Here,  then,  are  twelve  societies, 
of  which  two  are  composed  of  women  and  are  more  properly  described 
as  '  Friendly '  than  as  ^  Trade '  Associations,  and  one  of  which  is  a 
workshop.  But  counting  them  all,  they  number,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
estimated,  only  2,462  members.  These  alone  should  have  been  in- 
cluded in  an  inquiry  into  the  feelings  of  working  men  on  the  question 
of  Sunday  opening. 

Turning  to  the  provincial  districts,  an  analysis  conducted  on  the 
principle  I  have  observed  in  dealing  with  the  London  area  shows 
that  out  of  a  total  of  2,110  associations  containing  436,409  members, 
35  societies  only,  containing  102,021  members,  can  be  included 
among  trade  organisations.  The  balance  is  composed  of  Oddfellows, 
Foresters,  Druids,  Shepherds,  Free  Grardeners,  Ancient  Britons,  Hearts 
of  Oak;  Freemasons,  Life  Assurance  Co-operative,  Church  of  England 
Temperance    and   Blue   Bibbon    Army  Societies,    Grood   Templars 
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(Bechabite),  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Societies,  Missions,  Clubs,  Institutes,  Beading  Booms,  Debating 
Clubs,  Friendly  Societies,  Burial  Clubs,  Widows  and  Orphans'  Funds, 
Benefit  Societies,  &c.  These  various  societies  contain  about  134,388 
members. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  stupendous  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  working  men  against  Sunday  opening  dwindles  down 
on  examination  to  very  small  proportions,  and  becoming  *  small  by 
degrees  and  beautifully  less,'  results  in  the  fact  that  throughout  the 
whole  country  47  trade  societies,  numbering  104,483  members,  re- 
sponded to  the  appeal  of  the  Lord's  Day  Best  Association,  and  pro- 
nounced, not  against  Sunday  opening,  but  in  favour  of  an  unknown 
amendment  stated  by  the  Lord's  Day  Best  Association  to  be  aimed 
in  opposition  to  an  attempt  to  encourage  Sunday  labour. 

But  the  figures  quoted  by  the  Lord's  Day  Best  Association  are  of 
comparatively  little  value  even  when  reduced  to  their  just  proportions. 
It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  most,  if  not  in  all  the  important 
organisations,  the  votes  or  opinions  of  the  members  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  taken.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  question  of  Sunday 
opening  never  had  been  mooted  in  these  societies,  and  was  not  under- 
stood by  the  members  composing  them.  The  officials  alone  were  com- 
municated with ;  and,  even  before  them,  it  was  placed  by  the  circular 
of  the  Lord's  Day  Best  Association  in  a  most  distorted  form.  The  point 
at  issue  appears  to  have  been  argued,  not  as  against  the  Sunday  opening 
of  museums,  but  as  against  the  opening  of  workshops  on  Sundays. 

Moreover,  the  resolutions  before  Parliament,  and  the  question  that 
so  agitated  the  Lord's  Day  Best  Association,  afifected  the  metropolis 
only.  It  is  as  unfair  to  bring  the  opinions  of  provincial  towns  to  bear 
upon  the  metropolis,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  as  it  would  be  to  insist 
upon  opening  a  museum  in  Glasgow  on  Sunday  in  obedience  to  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  working  men  of  London.  At  the  great 
delegate  meeting  at  St.  James's  Hall  already  alluded  to,  twenty-eight 
London  trade  societies,  containing  about  35,000  members,  together 
with  certain  miscellaneous  labour  organisations  comprising  11,000 
members,  pronounced  against  Mr.  Broadhurst's  amendment  and  in 
favour  of  Sunday  opening  in  London.  As  a  set-off  to  this  expression 
of  opinion,  all  that  the  Lord's  Day  Best  Association  can  do  is  to  claim 
one  trade  society,  numbering  326  members,  and  one  workingmen's  club, 
having  210  members,  as  being  opposed  to  Sunday  opening.  In  the  case 
of  the  St.  James's  Hall  meeting,  delegates  were  appointed  to  vote  in 
favour  of,  or  against,  Sunday  opening,  after  deliberate  debate  on  the 
true  issue,  with  the  result  as  stated.  In  the  case  of  the  Lord's  Day 
Best  Association  returns,  the  issue  was  not  fairly  stated,  and  the 
secretary  of  each  society  appears  merely  to  have  recorded  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  society  as  a  whole,  for  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  any  steps  were  taken  to  ascertain  the  views  of 
individual  members.     It  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  remarkable,  that 
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after  commenting  upon  the  iniquity  perpetrated  by  the  Sunday 
Society  in  counting  twice  over  some  of  the  votes  given  in  favour  of 
Sunday  opening,  the  Lord's  Day  Best  Association  should,  in  spite  of 
the  example  of  their  opponents,  commit  the  same  error  in  a  vastly 
aggravated  form.  As  I  have  already  explained,  a  certain  overlap- 
ping was  unavoidable  in  the  case  of  the  delegate  meeting  in  St. 
James's  HalL  It  was  acknowledged,  and  a  proper  reduction  was 
made  on  account  of  it ;  for  it  was  stated  that  in  estimating  the  num- 
bers represented  at  the  delegate  meeting,  about  three  thousand  votes 
were  counted  twice  over ;  but  in  the  statistics  furnished  by  the 
Lord's  Day  Best  Association  there  is  a  probability,  amounting  to 
absolute  certainty,  of  not  only  duplicate  counting,  but  of  complex 
and  manifold  voting  of  the  most  involved  character.  This  is  easily 
shown.  Let  us  suppose,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  a  certain 
working-man  is  a  member  of  a  trades'  union,  of  the  local  Parlia- 
mentary Debating  Club,  and  of  the  Working-men's  Institute ;  he  has 
also  for  years  belonged  to  the  Druids,  and  to  a  Provident  Insurance 
Club ;  if  he  is  not  a  member  of  a  Bible  Class,  he  is  a  member  of  a 
Secular  Society ;  if  not  one  of  the  Blue  Bibbon  Army,  he  is  a  respected 
member  of  some  social  club ;  and  if  taxation  and  representation  are  to 
go  together,  he,  as  a  consumer  of  exciseable  spirits,  is  certainly  at  least 
as  fully  entitled  to  a  vote  in  that  capacity  as  his  brother  of  the  Blue 
Bibbon  Army.  Possibly  he  may  also  belong  to  a  goose,  or  fish,  or  pig 
club.  Furthermore,  he  may  be  a  member  of  the  Sunday  Society,  or 
of  the  Working  Men's  Sunday  Association ;  and  he  may,  with  a  modesty 
equal  to  a  member  of  the  Lord's  Day  Best  Association,  register  his 
vote  in  that  capacity  on  this  question.  In  his  capacity  as  member 
of  these  various  clubs  he  is  the  happy  possessor  of  a  great  number  of 
votes  in  his  own  right.  But  that  is  not  all :  suppose,  further,  that 
he  has  a  wife,  and  that  their  union  has  been  blessed  with  a  son  and 
daughter  not  yet  out  of  their  teens.  The  boy  is  a  member  of  a 
youths'  mutual  improvement  society,  or  of  a  cricket  club ;  they  are 
all  three  members  of  some  of  the  above  mentioned  bodies,  except- 
ing of  course  the  Whisky  Club.  His  wife  diligently  attends  the 
Mothers'  Meeting,  while  the  daughter  has  been  drawn  into  the 
Sympathetic  Society ;  and  so  this  typical  working-man,  when  it  is 
found  necessary  to  defeat  and  astound  an  unsuspecting  opponent,  can 
be  made  to  represent  some  twenty  votes  at  least. 

Thus,  by  canvassing  not  only  every  large  town,  but  also  every 
village  and  hamlet  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  resorting  to  a  process  of 
endless  repetition  of  votes,  the  Lord's  Day  Best  Association  did  for  a 
time  contrive  to  swamp  the  deliberately  formed  and  plainly  expressed 
opinion  of  a  large  number  of  working  men  in  the  metropolis.  They 
succeeded  in  harassing  their  opponents,  but  at  the  cost  of  also  mislead- 
ing their  advocates  in  Parliament,  who  had  neither  the  time  nor  oppor- 
tunity necessary  to  enable  them  to  analyse  the  statistics  furnished 
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them  and  discover  the  worthlessness  of  their  character.  Su£Scient 
has  heen  said,  I  think,  to  show  that  the  question  of  Sunday  opening 
was  dehated  in  the  House  of  Lords  last  year  under  very  unfavourahle 
circumstances ;  it  was  not  in  fact  dehated  upon  its  real  merits  at  all. 

The  resolution  in  favour  of  opening  the  National  Grallery,  British 
Museum,  and  South  Kensington  Museum  on  Sundays  was  not  met 
by  a  distinct  negative,  hut  countered  by  an  amendment  proposing 
that  these  institutions  should  be  opened  on  week  days  between  the 
hours  of  seven  and  ten  at  night,  thereby  acknowledging  that  certain 
classes  among  us  are  at  present  deprived  of  a  reasonable  opportunity 
of  visiting  the  national  institutions.  The  House  cannot  fail  to  have 
been  somewhat  misled  by  the  nature  of  the  amendment.  It  did  not 
vote  on  the  merits  of  the  question  at  all,  but  merely  expressed  a  wish 
that  working  men  should  be  admitted  to  the  national  institutions 
between  the  hours  of  seven  and  ten  during  certain  days  of  the  week — ^a 
wish  which  could  not,  however,  be  carried  into  practical  effect.  The 
amendment  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  twenty-four,  but  it  could  not 
be,  and  was  not  intended  to  be,  made  operative.  No  sooner  was  the 
division  taken  than  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  moved  and 
carried  in  an  almost  empty  House,  which  practically  suspended  the 
operation  of  the  amended  motion  for  an  indefinite  time.  The  main 
question  of  Sunday  opening  was  thus  quietly  shelved  on  a  side  issue. 

A  careful  examination  of  facts  and  figures  will,  I  confidently 
believe,  bear  out  the  assertion  that  a  majority,  or  if  not  a  majority, 
at  any  rate  a  large  and  intelligent  minority,  of  working  men,  and 
others  not  generally  included  in  that  class  but  whose  duties  and 
professions  occupy  their  whole  time  during  week  days,  are  in  favour 
of  Sunday  opening  in  the  metropolis. 

But,  without  debating  further  on  that  point,  I  maintain  that 
the  boon  should  be  granted  at  the  request  of  even  a  small  minority. 
The  numerical  strength  of  public  opinion  against  Sunday  opening 
is  really  unimportant  in  argument.  The  toleration  of  minorities,  in 
matters  of  conscience,  is  a  recognised  principle  among  us.  Sunday 
opening  implies  no  compulsion ;  those  who  advocate  it  are  animated 
by  no  desire  to  force  or  to  induce  any  man  to  violate  his  con- 
scientious scruples.  They  merely  pray  for  liberty  of  action  for  those 
who  conscientiously  believe  that  the  transformation  of  Sunday  firom 
a  day  of  idleness  into  a  day  of  rest  will  be  socially,  morally,  physically, 
and  religiously  beneficial  to  them.  Looking  at  the  matter  from  a 
religious  point  of  view,  the  concession  of  Sunday  opening  cannot  be 
withheld  without  departing  from  those  canons  of  liberty  of  conscience 
upon  which  we  so  fondly  pride  ourselves,  and  by  means  of  which 
Soman  Catholics  and  Nonconformists  have  been  saved  from  religious 
persecution  and  freed  from  civil  disabilities.  Surveying  it  £rom  a 
civil  standpoint,  Sunday  opening  ought  to  be  granted  unless  it  can  be 
shown  to  contain  germs  certain  to  develop  into  great  evils  to  the 
nation.     I  believe  Sunday  opening  to  be  advisable  in  the  interest  of 
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the  secular  wants  of  the  people,  in  the  interest  of  reh'gion,  in  the 
interest  of  Sunday  as  a  day  set  apart  for  rest ;  and  I  will  endeavour 
shortly  to  set  forth  the  grounds  of  my  belief. 

I  presume  most  men  are  agreed  that  appreciation  of  beauty, 
acquaintance  with  art  in  the  widest  sense,  artistic  feeling,  knowledge 
of  literature,  and  interest  in  scientific  subjects,  are  beneficial  to  a 
people.  Sabbatarians  have  objected  that  art  sometimes  has  a  demo- 
ralising tendency.  That  may  be  true  under  certain  circumstances  to  a 
very  slight  extent ;  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  literature,  yet  no  sane 
person  would  suggest  that  children  ought  not  to  be  taught  to  read 
because  immoral  subjects  are  treated  of  in  some  books.  Art  can 
exercise  a  bad  influence  on  the  characters  of  those  only  who  are 
unacquainted  with  art.  The  danger  lies  in  ignorance.  A  true  per- 
ception of  art  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  civilising  and  harmonising 
influence  upon  the  human  mind.  Moreover,  it  adds  a  great  charm 
to  existence.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  can  all  at  once  be  made 
to  enter  very  largely  into  the  lives  of  the  mass  of  our  wage-earning 
population.  If  every  fair  opportunity  were  given  for  the  (develop- 
ment of  the  artistic  perceptions,  some  time  must  necessarily  elapse 
before  art  would  exercise  any  marked  influence  upon  the  habits 
of  mind  and  modes  of  thought  of  great  masses  of  people.  But  it 
would  exert  some  influence,  and  that  influence  would  be  good. 
The  surroundings  among  which  multitudes  of  English  men  and 
women  spend  their  days  are  depressing  and  unlovely  in  the  extreme. 
During  all  the  days  of  their  strength  they  are  bound  to  move  in  dull 
monotonous  routine.  Their  perceptions  are  stunted  from  lack  of 
sustenance,  or  poisoned  by  pernicious  food.  From  birth  to  death 
their  senses  are  outraged  by  unwholesome  smells,  evil  sights,  and 
discordant  sounds.  Whatever  good  modem  civilisation  may  have- 
produced,  it  has  undoubtedly  wrought  one  great  evil.  Beauty  in 
nature  appears  to  be  incompatible  with  the  energy  of  man  as  exhi- 
bited in  engineering,  mining,  and  manufacturing.  In  conquering 
nature  man  has  dealt  many  heavy  blows,  and  has  marred  the  beauty 
of  her  countenance.  In  the  struggle  for  wealth,  amid  the  turmoil 
of  this  materialistic  age,  man  has  almost  forgotten  that  he  is  a. 
oomposite  animal.  He  tries  to  persuade  himself  that  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  comprise  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  fairly  happy  life* 
Material  comforts  are  not  all-sufficing ;  the  mental  palate  must  be 
pleased,  and  wholesome  food  must  be  supplied  to  the  mind  as  well 
as  to  the  body.  Large  towns,  mining  and  manu&cturing  industries, 
make  the  aspect  of  nature  hideous.  The  rich  workers  can  escape,  for 
a  time  at  any  rate,  and  refresh  themselves  among  the  fairest  scenes 
the  earth  can  show,  but  the  poor  workers  cannot.  The  beautiful  in 
nature  is  denied  to  them,  it  is  necessarily  unattainable ;  but  beauty 
in  art  is  attainable,  it  is  denied  them  only  by  the  folly  and  injustice 
of  their  fellow  men. 
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A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  art  is  sufficient  to  create  a  taste 
for  art,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  that  taste  a  large  and  new  field 
of  enjoyment  opens  out,  novel  trains  of  thought  are  induced,  and 
men  are  helped  to  raise  themselves  for  a  little  while   above  the 
troubles,  annoyances,  and  sordid  circumstances  that  to  a  great  ex- 
tent make  up  their  every- day  life.    There  is  no  natural  inaptitude 
for  art  among  the  English  people;  on  the  contrary,  evidence  of 
an  instinct  and  craving  in  this  direction  may  be  found  in  the 
poorest  homes.    But  not  only  is  no  attempt  made  to  assist  the  poor 
in  developing  their  natural  instincts,  but  they  are  not  even  allowed  an 
opportunity  of  helping  themselves.   It  is  beyond  the  power  of  man  at 
present  to  reconcile  external  beauty  with  the  outward  and  visible  signs 
and  effects  of  a  busy,  manufacturing,  materialistic  age ;  but  it  is  not 
beyond  his  power  to  do  something  to  counteract  the  debasing  tenden- 
cies of  our  civilisation.    By  art  I  understand  not  only  the  fine  arts, 
but  every  product  of  human  ingenuity  into  the  conception  and  exe- 
cution of  which  artistic  feeling  enters.    This  phase  of  art  is  especially 
interesting  to  handicraftsmen  and  artisans.  Men  engaged  in  designing, 
or  carrying  out  the  designs  of  others,  are  always  interested  in  study- 
ing the  productions  of  their  fellow  workers  of  other  countries  or  of 
fonner  times  in  that  particular  branch  of  industry  to  which  their 
own  lives  are  devoted.     The  best  specimens  of  modem  and  ancient 
work  in  wood,  metals,  and  textile  materials  are  to  be  found  in  our 
national  collections,  and  might  afford  a  fund  of  interest  to  our 
artisans.    A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  these  collections  would 
prove  not  only  interesting,  but  materially  beneficial  to  working-men, 
for  a  desire  to  excel  is  always  stimulated  by  comparison  of  one's  own 
work  with  the  superior  work  of  others.    The  tendency  of  the  age, 
lying  as  it  does  in  the  direction  of  cheapening  production  by  the  use 
of  machinery  and  the  subdivision  of  labour,  is  to  kill  artistic  feeling 
in  manufacture.    However  perfect  a  product  may  be  as  a  whole,  it  is 
difficult  for  any  one  man  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  his  work  when 
he  is  employed  all  day,  and  every  day  of  his  life,  in  making  only  a  portion 
of  it.  He  never  sees,  and  has  no  interest  in,  the  finished  article.  It  is 
impossible  to  remove  the  cause  of  this  deterioration  of  artistic  feeling 
in  work.    We  cannot  do  away  with  machinery,  revert  to  hand 
labour,  and  restore  the  old  system  of  trade  guilds  and  apprenticeship. 
We  cannot  by  Acts  of  Parliament  prevent  men  from  hastening  to 
.grow  rich,  or  from  endeavouring  to  combat  competition,  and  stimu- 
late demand,  by  means  of  cheap  supply.    But  though  the  cause 
cannot  be  removed,  something  may  be  done  to  mitigate  the  bad 
effects.    The  most  obvious  remedy  is  to  encourage  the  study  of 
.artistic  work,  but  though  the  remedy  lies  ready  to  our  hand  we  avail 
•ourselves  not  of  it.    The  same  arguments  may  be  used  in  respect  of 
^collections  of  the  results  of  human  ingenuity  in  the  shape  of  mecha- 
nical contrivances. 

What  opportunity  has  a  working-man,  gifted  with  a  quick  axxd 
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inventive  brain,  of  turning  to  account  the  faculties  vith  which  he  is 
naturally  endowed  ?  What  chance  has  he  of  interesting  and  stimu- 
lating into  activity  his  own  dormant  ingenuity  by  examining  the 
results  of  the  ingenuity  of  others  ?  Practically,  none  whatever.  It 
may  not  be  possible  or  desirable  to  teach  him,  but  if  he  were  only 
allowed  to  teach  himself,  many  a  man  who  now  passes  his  leisure  time 
in  idleness  would  turn  his  attention  in  the  direction  of  discoveries  and 
inventions  useful  to  himself  and  beneficial  to  the  whole  community. 

Then  again,  there  is  the  great  field  of  science,  at  present  lying 
fallow  as  far  as  working-men  are  concerned.  Science,  especially  the 
sciences  generally  included  in  natural  history,  are  interesting  to  most 
men  of  ordinary  intellect,  especially  to  the  dwellers  in  great  towns, 
for  to  them  the  external  and  natural  world  is  like  a  kind  of  fairy 
tale,  a  book  full  of  novelty  and  wonder.  Lifelong  study  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  science  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  enjoyment ;  abso- 
lute ignorance  quickly  disappears  imder  the  influence  of  intelligent 
interest.  Curiosity  is  awakened,  occupation  is  found  to  fill  up  leisure 
hoiurs,  and  profit  and  pleasure  to  mind  and  body  follow. 

Of  literature  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  ;  few  men  are  now  found 
to  dispute  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  reading.  Yet,  strange  to 
say,  many  are  found  who  would  deny  to  their  working  fellow-country- 
men the  privilege  of  using  public  libraries  on  their  only  day  of 
leisure.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  maintain  that  Sunday  opening  is 
going  to  produce  a  social  revolution,  and  that  under  its  beneficent  in- 
fluence our  working  classes  are  all  at  once  to  become  sober,  industrious, 
contented,  and  are  to  pass  their  leisure  time  in  the  pursuit  of  science, 
the  study  of  art,  or  the  digestion  of  books  of  an  improving  character. 
Such  ideas  are  most  absurd.  The  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the 
working  classes  in  all  countries  depends  chiefly  upon  the  material 
requirements  of  human  nature  being  fulfilled.  It  is  principally,  but 
not  altogether,  a  question  of  houses,  food,  and  clothing.  If  men  and 
women  are  unable  to  live  up  to  a  proper  standard  of  decency  and 
comfort,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  contented,  but  a  proper  standard  of 
decency  and  comfort  does  not  necessarily  produce  content.  Civilised 
man  is  not  a  mere  animal,  happy  so  long  as  it  is  not  hungry,  thirsty, 
cold,  or  in  physical  pain.  Man  feels  many  cravings  independent  of 
those  due  to  his  mere  animal  nature.  That  man  is  happiest  who  can 
best  fulfil  all  his  natural  and  lawful  desires.  I  believe  that  among 
the  working  classes,  as  among  all  other  classes,  there  are  persons 
whose  instincts  lead  them  in  the  direction  of  science  in  all  its  many 
branches,  of  art  in  the  widest  sense,  of  mechanics  and  mechanical 
invention,  and  of  literature.  I  say  that  at  any  period  of  the  world's 
history  it  would  be  advantageous  to  those  persons,  and  to  the  whole 
community,  that  their  instincts  should  be  encouraged,  and  I  add  that 
it  is  especially  so  now,  seeing  that  the  tendency  of  modem  civilisation  is 
to  crush  out  artistic,  literary,  and  scientific  feeling  among  us.     I  main- 
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tain  that  the  best  way  in  which  this  can  be  done  is  by  allowing  working 
men  and  women  to  devote  their  leisure  hours  to  these  pursuits.  And 
I  assert  that  Sunday,  the  day  of  rest,  affords  practically  the  only 
leisure  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  working  class. 

Nobody  will  deny  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  that  art,  literature, 
and  science  have  a  humanising  effect  upon  the  mind.  But  it  is  urged 
that  the  mental  condition  of  the  working  classes  is  impervious  to  such 
impressions.  I  do  not  agree  with  this  argument,  but  assuming  it  to 
be  true,  and  granting  that  Sunday  opening  would  have  no  positive 
good  results  in  the  direction  I  anticipate,  its  effect  would  at  any  rate 
be  negatively  good.  It  would  distract  and  occupy  the  minds  of  men 
on  Sundays ;  it  would  give  them  something  to  do.  At  present  they 
are  perforce  absolutely  idle.  ^  The  devil '  always  <  finds  work  for  idle 
hands  to  do.'  Following  the  example  of  the  Scotch  minister  who 
having  prayed  for  everybody  concluded  by  praying  for  the  ^  puir  deil,' 
Sunday  opening  might  be  advocated  on  that  account,  for  the  ^  puir 
deil '  must  have  a  dreadfully  busy  time  of  it  on  Sundays.  Lying  in 
bed  all  day,  sitting  in  a  perhaps  not  very  comfortable  room,  lounging 
about  dreary  dirty  streets,  leaning  up  against  doorposts,  and  drink- 
ing in  public-houses,  is  the  round  of  amusement  and  recreation  at 
present  open  to  working  men  on  Sundays.  In  museums  and  art 
galleries  they  could  at  least  find  warmth  and  shelter  without  being 
compelled  to  drink.  They  and  their  wives  and  children  could  pass 
an  hour  or  two  together  in  such  institutions  amid  scenes  not  altogether 
devoid  of  interest  and  certainly  free  from  any  atmosphere  of  vice. 

It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  adequate  equivalent  for  Sunday 
opening  can  be  found  in  opening  the  institutions  in  question  after 
working  hours  on  week  days.  A  great  practical  difficulty  exists  in 
the  danger  and  inconvenience  of  artificial  lighting,  and  in  the  hard- 
ship that  would  be  imposed  upon  attendants  and  employes  by  keeping 
them  at  their  posts  for  so  many  consecutive  hours.  Moreover  such  a 
theory  is  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  weaknesses  of  humanity.  A 
man  is  tired  after  a  hard  day's  work,  wearied  in  body  and  in  mind. 
By  the  time  he  has  got  home,  has  made  himself  comfortable,  and 
re&eshed  himself  with  food,  he  wants  to  rest  or  to  amuse  himself  in 
some  lighter  fEishion.  This  does  not  apply  exceptionally  to  work- 
ing men.  No  one  but  a  great  enthusiast,  no  matter  in  what  rank 
or  condition  of  life  he  may  be  classed,  would  care  to  study  science 
and  art  at  a  distance  from  home  after  a  long  and  wearisome  day's 
work.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  Saturday  afternoons.  In  winter 
the  day's  work  lasts  from  dawn  to  dark ;  even  in  summer  the  time 
at  the  disposal  of  working  men  is  short  enough,  and  there  are  many 
duties  to  be  performed,  and  a  thousand  little  matters  to  be  attended 
to,  that  must  be  done  on  Saturday  or  Sunday,  and  which  are  more 
suitably  performed  on  the  former  day.  There  is  no  blinking  the 
fact  that  if  artisans,  working  men,  and  all  those  men  and  women  who 
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are  employed  all  day,  and  during  every  week  day,  in  their  various 
occupations,  are  to  have  access  to  museums  and  art  galleries  at  all,  it 
must  be  given  to  them  on  Sundays.  The  arguments  in  favour  of 
•Sunday  opening  are  very  cogent.  Surely  that  earnestly  desired  boon 
should  be  granted  unless  the  very  strongest  objections  can  be  urged 
against  it. 

There  are  but  two  objections  worth  considering,  one  founded  on 
religious  prejudice,  and  the  other  derived  from  fear  lest  the  Sunday 
opening  of  museums  should  lead  to  the  Sunday  opening  of  work- 
shops.    The  religious  objection  is  more  properly  described  as  the 
Puritanical  objection,  for  it  is  from  the  teachings  of  the  Puritans 
that  our  present  strict  Sabbatarian  views  are  derived.     The  great 
Beformers,  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and,  I  venture  in  all 
humbleness  to  think,  the  Founder  of  our  religion,  entertained  very 
different  views  as  to  the  utility  of  the  day  of  rest  to  those  which 
have  moulded  the  laws  regulating  Sunday  observance  among  us.  The 
modem  Sunday  is  distinctly  the  outcome  of  the  great  Puritan  move- 
ment.    The  opinions  of  the  Puritan  divines  on  tliis  point  are  formu- 
lated in  the  Westminster  confessions.   None  can  impeach  the  loftiness 
of  conception  and  purity  of  motive  that  actuated  those  divines.    But 
their  conception  was  too  lofty ;  it  could  not  be  realised.   It  was  above 
and  beyond  the  compass  of  human  nature.  It  was  an  ideal  attainable 
only  by  ideal  men  and  women.    The  Puritan  Sunday  never  has  been, 
is  not,  and  never  can  be  observed  among  us.     If  it  was  unsuitable  to 
the  wants  of  human  nature  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  it  is 
much  more  inconsistent  with  the  needs  of  men  in  this  present  age. 
Great  multitudes  of  people  were  not  divorced  from  nature  at  that  time, 
nor  were  the  minds  of  men  and  women  so  active  and  so  intolerant 
of  mere  idleness  as  they  now  are.   The  struggle  for  existence,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  for  true  recreation  which  is  only  to  be  obtained  by 
change  of  occupation,  were  not  so  pronounced  then  as  now ;  the  sur- 
roundings and  occupations  of  the  people  are  far  more  depressing  now 
than  in  the  da3rs  of  the  Puritan  divines.    The  day  of  rest  must  be 
made  to  sidt  the  times,  or  it  ceases  to  be  a  day  of  rest.     Human 
nature  is  many-sided,  and  unless  some  latitude  of  observance  is 
allowed,  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest  cannot  satisfy  its  various  needs.    No 
institution  of  divine  origin  can  fail  in  its  objects  or  clash  with  the 
requirements  of  man.     If  it  does  so  the  fault  lies  not  in  the  com- 
mand, but  in  the  interpretation  thereof.     It  is  in  the  mistaken  con- 
struction put  by  our  Sabbatarians  upon  the  command  to  keep  holy 
the  Sabbath  day  that  the  danger  to  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest  lies. 
Sabbatarians  accuse  the  advocates  of  Sunday  opening  of  being  un- 
mindful of  the  value  of  Sunday.     The  accusation  is  not  true.     It  is  ,    , 
on  account  of  my  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  day  of  rest  that  I  ^ 
approve  of  Sunday  opening.    The  feeling  of  reverence  for  Sunday  as 
a  divine  institution  should  be  preserved ;  anything  tending  to  weaken 
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it  should  be  removed.  If  Sanday  ceases  to  be  a  day  of  true  rest 
to  the  weary,  of  real  recreation  of  exhausted  mind  and  body,  the 
sense  of  reverence  will  surely  weaken  and  die  out,  and  one  of  the  safe- 
guards of  our  English  Sunday  will  have  passed  away.  The  religious 
objection  to  Sunday  opening  has  been  tacitly  suffered  to  drop  out  of 
the  controversy  in  Parliament,  and  I  have  touched  but  lightly  upon 
it,  partly  on  that  account  and  partly  because  it  is  a  subject  natu- 
rally difficult  for  a  layman  to  deal  with.  But  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  religious  objection  is  the  real  backbone  of  the  oppo- 
sition throughout  the  country.  It  would  not  be  hard  to  show  how 
mistaken  is  that  opposition.  I  only  wish  that  the  spiritual  leaders 
of  the  people  of  all  denominations  would  speak  out  their  minds  freely  on 
the  subject.  Surely  not  many  of  them  can  hold  in  their  inmost  souls 
that  such  reasonable  recreation  as  is  involved  in  Sunday  opening  is 
contrary  to  Scripture,  or  hostile  to  a  proper  and  religious  observance 
of  Sunday.  But  they  fear  to  offend  the  weaker  brethren.  The 
weaker  brethren  theory  is,  like  all  other  good  things,  apt  to  become 
inconvenient  and  dangerous  when  carried  to  extremes.  Bespect  for 
prejudice  or  mistaken  principles  should  not  be  allowed  to  weigh 
down  the  truth.  Even  if  conscientiously  believing  that  it  is  a  sin- 
ful thing  to  spend  an  hour  in  a  museum  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
many  ministers  of  religion  and  numbers  of  those  committed  to  their 
charge  must  allow  that  it  is  a  matter  concerning  which  a  man  may 
justly  claim  to  be  guided  by  his  own  conscience,  and  to  exercise  his 
right  of  private  judgment.  The  fact  that  a  certain  number  of 
English  men  and  women  visited  art  galleries  on  the  Sunday  cannot 
be  as  obnoxious  to  the  feelings  of  their  fellow-countrymen  as  the 
existence  and  toleration  among  us  of  forms  of  worship  which  are  held 
by  many  to  be  false  and  damnable.  And  yet  the  most  violent  an- 
tagonists of  Sunday  opening,  the  strongest  opponents  of  liberty  of 
conscience  in  this  small  respect,  the  most  intolerant  of  our  adver- 
saries, are  to  be  found  among  those  who  fought  the  hardest  for  liberty 
of  conscience  in  their  own  behalf  and  who  owe  immunity  from  civil 
disabilities  and  religious  persecution  to  the  tolerance  of  others. 
Enough,  however,  has  been  said  on  the  religious  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  the  Eecular  objection  is  in  some  respects  the  most  important, 
since  it  is  on  that  field  that  the  battle  is  now  usually  fought. 

It  is  urged  that  the  voluntary  attendance  in  museums,  art  gal- 
leries, and  libraries  of  some  working  men  on  Sundays  would  entail 
the  practically  forced  attendance  of  all  in  workshops  and  factories  on 
that  day ;  that  if  recreation  is  allowed,  labour  must  also  be  permitted ; 
and  that  the  employed  are  so  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  em- 
ployers that  Sunday  labour,  if  permissible,  will  be  made  compulsory. 
Many  fallacies  are  involved  in  this  theory.  Nobody  wants  to  work 
on  the  day  of  rest ;  neither  working  men  nor  capitalists  desire  to 
do   so;    and  to  say  that  because  men  wish  to  amuse  themselves 
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rationally  on  Sunday  they  must  therefore  also  be  willing  to  work  on 
that  day,  is  absurd.  To  suppose  that  labour  is  so  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  employers  of  labour  is  to  ignore  the  history. of  the  last  forty 
years.  Even  if  masters  desired  to  keep  their  factories,  mines,  shops, 
and  commercial  undertakings  open  on  the  Sunday,  which  they  do  not^ 
they  could  not  possibly  compel  men  to  work  in  them.  Nothing  but  the 
direst  necessity  will  bring  that  about,  and  if  it  ever  should  become 
necessary  for  men  to  work  on  Sundays  they  will  so  work,  for  necessity 
knows  no  law. 

The  employed  have,  as  a  rule,  prevailed  against  the  employers* 
They  have  succeeded  by  means  of  their  trades'  unions  and  other 
similar  organisations.     What  reason  have  we  for  supposing  that  the 
strength  of  trades'  unions  is  decreasing  ?    None  whatever.     On  the 
contrary,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  growing  power  of  com- 
bination among  working  men.    The  idea  that,  as  things  now  exist, 
capitalists  could  compel  Sunday  labour,  if  every  Act  connected  with 
the  subject  were  erased  from  the  Statute  Book,  is  a  mere  assumption 
that  cannot  be  borne  out  in  argument.     What  earthly  ground  can 
any  sane  person  find  for  supposing  that  Sunday  opening  would 
produce  a  complete  reversal  of  policy  on  the  part  of  working-men 
acting  through  their  trades'  unions?    What  magical  or  diabolical 
influence  is  lurking  in  that  question  to  induce  them  to  turn  their 
energies  towards  increasing  instead  of  diminishing  the   hours  of 
labour  ?    Assuredly  Sunday  opening  can  have  no  effect  in  that  direc- 
tion, though  other  causes  may.     It  is  conceivable  that  the  time  may 
come  when  the  working  classes  in  this  country  will  have  seriously  to 
consider  whether  protected  labour  in  England  can  compete  with  free- 
trade  labour  on  the  Continent.     I  trust  that  time  may  never  come^ 
and  I  hope  that,  if  it  does,  working  men  will  try  all  other  means  before 
increasing  the  hours  of  labour.    But  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  it  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that  protected  labour  and  free  impor- 
tations at  home  cannot  compete  with  protectionist  tariffs  and  free  trade 
in  labour  abroad,  and  that,  in  consequence,  working  men  are  driven  to 
see  the  necessity  of  longer  hours,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  Instead  of 
54  hours  a  week.  Englishmen  would  have  to  work  72  hours,  as  is  the 
case  in  Austria  and  France.    The  laws  would  be  altered,  and  speedily 
altered,  in  this  respect.     Assuming  that  a  fair  equilibrium,  or  suffi- 
cient balance  in  our  favour  was  not  thus  produced,  the  Saturday 
half'-holiday  would  go  next.     It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the 
whole  holiday  on  Sunday  would  be  given  up  before  the  weekday  half- 
holiday  was  touched.     If  the  sacrifice  of  the  Saturday  afternoon  was 
not  sufficient,  then,  and  not  till  then,  would  the  question  of  Sunday 
labour  come  up.     Is  there  any  doubt  how  it  would  be  decided  ?     If 
the   proceeds  of  six  days'  labour  would  not  support  a  &mily,  the 
bread-winner  of  that  family  would  labour  seven.     If  the  alternative 
was  work  or  want,  the  former  would  be  chosen.  You  cannot  compel  men 
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to  starve  by  law  or  custom.  Necessity  would  compel  Englishmen  to 
work  on  Sundays,  but  nothing  short  of  absolute  necessity  will  induce 
them  to  do  so.  It  is  most  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  slight 
relaxation  of  Sunday  observance  would  lessen  the  esteem  in  which 
the  day  of  rest  is  held  from  the  secular  point  of  view,  or  would 
predispose  working  men  to  labour  on  that  day.  The  real  danger  to 
Sunday  lies  in  its  ceasing  to  be  appreciated  as  a  benefit.  Thid  idea 
of  working  on  Sunday  can  take  root  only  in  the  minds  of  men  who 
do  not  obtain  true  recreation,  renewed  vigour  of  mind  and  body, 
from  Sunday  as  it  is,  of  men  to  whom  it  has  become  a  day  of  weariness 
instead  of  a  day  of  rest.  They  are  dissatisfied,  and  they  may  come  to 
think  that  work  is  preferable  to  mere  idleness.  These  views,  though 
entertained  by  a  minority,' will  represent  the  feelings  of  an  intelligent 
and  respectable  minority,  and  may  have  considerable  effect  in  under- 
mining the  national  affection  for  the  day  of  rest.  A  day  of  rest  is  an 
inestimable  boon  to  a  nation.  Englishmen  value  it  not  only  on  that 
account,  not  only  because  it  would  be  beneficial  as  an  institution  of 
mere  human  origin,  but  also  because  they  reverence  it  as  originating 
in  a  divine  command.  That  reverential  sentiment  should  be  kept  alive 
and  cherished.  It  will  last  as  long  as  Sunday  is  allowed  to  fulfil  the 
functions  and  requirements  of  a  day  ordained  to  be  set  apart  and 
held  holy  as  a  day  of  rest.  It  will  die  out  only  through  the  short- 
sighted policy  of  well-meaning  but  mistaken  men. 
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THE  BRUTES  ON  THEIR  MASTER. 


No  one  seemed  disposed  to  break  the  silence :  the  Fox  surveyed 
their  confusion  with  a  malicious  smile* 

^  After  all,'  he  continued  carelessly,  the  company  still  remaining 
mute,  ^  I  don't  know  that  it  matters  much  to  me.  The  conditions  of 
my  own  life  will  not  be  materially  affected,  whateyer  course  you  take.' 

^  Not  affected  I '  struck  in  the  Dog  quickly.  ^  Oh,  come,  that  is  a 
little  too  much.  Why,  surely,  if  you  could  induce  us  to  act  on  your 
advice,  you  would ' 

^  Allow  me  to  finish,  if  you  please,'  interrupted  the  other,  with  a 
touch  of  irritation.  ^  I  should,  even  in  that  case,  find  it  just  as  hard 
a  matter  to  live ;  I  should  be  shot  and  trapped  instead  of  hunted, 
that  is  alL  Nay,  I  might,  perhaps,  be  worse  off,  as  some  people 
would  consider  it,  than  I  am  now.  For  I  am  told,  and  I  see  no 
particular  reason  to  doubt  it,  that  if  it  had  not  suited  Man  to 
preserve  us  for  the  purposes  of  sport  our  race  would  long  since  have 
become  extinct.  By  detaching  the  Horse  and  Dog  from  Man,  and 
thus  rendering  the  fox-hunt  an  impossibility,  we  should  in  fisict  be 
removing  the  main  factor  in  our  perpetuation.' 

*  Why  are  you  trying  to  do  it  then  ? '  inquired  the  Cat  lazily, 
opening  one  eye  to  watch  the  effect  of  his  question. 

^  Why  ? '  echoed  the  F(>x,  with  impatience.  <  Because  I  hate  to 
see  people  being  made  fools  of,  as  you  are ;  and  because  I  would 
rather  take  my  chance  of  fighting  for  existence  under  some  additional 
disadvantages  than  see  the  simplicity  of  worthy  animals  abused  by 
a  hypocritical  oppressor.' 

'Hal'  muttered  the  Gat.  ^A  disinterested  Fox!  I  appreciate 
your  motives.  And,'  added  he,  dreamily,  <  I  will  not  mention  the 
word  "  chickens." ' 

'  With  your  antecedents  you  will  exercise  a  wise  discretion  in  not 
doing  so,'  said  the  Fox  tartly ;  '  and  let  me  tell  you,  my  friend,  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  me  whether  you  appreciate 
my  motives  or  not.  My  appeal  is  made  to  animals,  not  only  of 
a  superior  intelligence  to  yours,  but  of  a  far  higher  morality  than 
you  have  ever  shown  yourself  capable  of  conceiving.' 

The  Cat  returned  no  answer  to  this  taunt.    He  was  asleep. 
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After  a  short  pause,  during  which  the  Dog  appeared  lost  in  pain- 
ful reflection,  the  Fox,  in  a  still  more  insinuating  tone,  resumed. 

'  It  is,'  he  said,  *  precisely  because  I  entertain  so  sincere  a  respect 
for  that  combination  of  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  which  I  find 
in  you,  and  in  our  friend,  the  Horse,  here,  that  I  have  thought  it 
worth  my  while  to  lay  these  proposals  of  mine  before  you.    It  needs 
nothing  less  than  that  combination  of  qualities  to  enable  you  to  be  of 
any  real  service  to  us.    We  are  all  of  us,  as  I  hold,  either  persecuted 
or  exploited  or  in  some  way  or  other  ill-used  by  Man.    To  every  one 
of  us  he  plays  the  part  either  of  open  enemy  or  designing  patron  or 
treacherous  comrade,  as  the  case  may  be.     But  some  among  us,  as, 
for  instance,  that  poor  silly  thing  there,'  with  a  sidelong  glance 
of  contempt  at  the  Sheep  hard  by, '  are  both  morally  and  mentally 
too  weak  to  offer  any  resistance.     Others,  though  not  wanting  in 
intelligence,  strength,  or  courage,  are  unfortunately  so  situated  as  to 
be  unable  to  render  any  effective  help  to  the  common  cause.     Others, 
again,  though  intellectually  weU  fitted  to  devise  a  plan  of  revolt,  and 
even  to  direct  its  execution,  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  for  some 
reason  or  other ' — here  the  Fox  coughed  with  an  air  of  constraiat — 
Ho  win  the  confidence  of  their  fellow  brutes.     The  Dog  and  the 
Horse,  however,  fulfil  all  the  conditions  required  in  leaders  of  a 
movement  of  emancipation.     They  have  wit  enough  to  see  through 
Man's  pretences  to  virtue,  moral  sense  enough  to  be  disgusted  at  his 
baseness,  and  more  power  of  annoying  and  injuring  him  than  all  the 
rest  of  us  put  together.     What  say  you,  then  ?    Will  you  join  in  the 
league  of  the  lower  animals,  as  my  lord  calls  us,  against  him  ? ' 

'  Not  1 1 '  replied  the  Dog  promptly,  all  his  doubts  dispersed  at 
once  by  the  mere  shock  of  the  proposal.     *  Not  I !  He's  far  too  good.' 

*Nor  I,'  said  the  Horse,  though  with  less  enthusiasm.     'He's 
much  too  strong.' 

*  Too  strong  I '  echoed  the  Dog  reproachfully.     '  Is  that  all  ?    I 
thought  you  loved  him  as  I  do.' 

The  Horse  looked  mildly  at  him  for  a  moment  before  replying. 

*  I  never  said  I  did  not,'  he  added  presently.  *  But  perhaps  I  see 
more  of  his  strength  than  you  do.' 

*  I  have  more  respect  for  your  objection  at  any  rate  than  for  his,' 
said  the  Fox  in  a  slightly  contemptuous  tone,  *  but  there  is  nothing  in 
it.  You  don't  suppose  that  I  advocate  anything  like  open  resistance 
to  our  tyrant.  I  quite  admit  that  he  is  too  strong  to  allow  any 
chance  of  success  for  thaU  No,  what  I  mean  is  that  Man  is  dependent 
upon  you  for  a  vast  number  of  willingly  rendered  services ;  that  he 
relies  and  has  to  rely  in  a  hundred  matters  on  the  unforced  zeal  and 
docility  of  the  Horse,  and  that  were  he  suddenly  to  lose  the  benefit 
of  these  qualities  and  find  himself  unable  to  get  any  more  out  of  the 
Horse  than  he  could  wring  from  him  by  absolute  physical  compulsion 
incessantly  applied,  he  would  find  the  situation  intolerable. 
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'  So  should  we,  I  expect,'  said  the  Horse  diylj. 

^  No  doubt  it  would  be  disagreeable  to  you  for  a  time,'  admitted 
the  Fox,  '  But  with  your  weU-known  fortitude  you  could  surely  tire 
him  out.  Besides,  you  continually  have  not  only  his  comfort  at  your 
disposal. but  his  life  in  your  power.  Think  of  tbe  number  of  necks 
you  might  break  by  concerted  action  in  a  single  day.' 

'  You  don't  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do,  however,'  said  the  Dog. 
^  For  what  services,  pray,  is  Man  so  dependent  upon  me  ?  I  should 
think  he  could  make  a  shift  to  do  without  hunting,  and  he  seems  to 
like  shooting  best  without  me.     What  could  J  do  to  injure  him  ? ' 

^  This  is  mere  affectation,'  sneered  the  Fox.  ^  You  know  as  well 
as  I  do  that  you  are  as  necessary  to  Man  in  one  way  as  the  Horse  is 
in  another.  He  wants  toys  no  less  than  tools,  and  you  are  toys  to 
which  he  has  become  so  accustomed  that  he  could  not  do  without 
you.  Affection  he  calls  his  feeling  for  you,  and  you  no  doubt  are 
weak  enough  to  believe  him.  But  anyhow  you  have  grown  into  a 
habit  with  him,  and  it  would  throw  the  whole  human  race  into  selfish 
consternation  to  learn  some  fine  morning  that  no  dog  would  ever 
again  lick  man's  hand.' 

There  was  a  diabolical  twinkle  in  the  Fox's  eye  as  he  uttered 
these  words,  but  his  tact  told  him  the  next  moment  that  he  had  gone 
too  far.  The  last  suggestion  seemed  to  fall  upon  the  Dog  like  a 
blow.     He  winced  and  rose  instantly  to  his  feet. 

'  I  will  wish  you  good-night,'  he  said  coldly.  *  It  is  no  use  my 
staying  here  any  longer.  Nothing  in  the  world  should  induce  me 
to  do  what  you  ask.' 

'  Sit  down  again,  pray,'  said  the  Fox  earnestly,  ^  and  listen  to  me. 
I  don't  expect  you  to  do  what  I  am  asking  you  as  long  as  your  feelings 
towards  Man  remain  what  they  are.  But  surely  I  have  already  said 
enough  to  show  you  how  misplaced  is  your  regard  for  him.  What  I 
not  when  I  mention  that  ugly  word  again  ? ' 

The  dog  shuddered  slightly  but  remained  silent. 

*  Not  when  I  mention  vivisec -' 

'  No,'  said  the  dog,  in  a  tone  almost  of  irritation.  *  I  wish  to  hear 
no  more  about  that.  It  ought  to  be  enough  for  you  to  know  that  it 
doesn't  in  any  degree  alter  my  feelings  towards  Man.' 

.  *  Oh,  that's  impossible,'  replied  the  Fox  coolly.  <  Or  at  least  if  it 
is  possible,  you  must  be  in  one  sense  as  great  an  impostor  as  he  is. 
What  is  the  good  of  Man's  having  elevated  your  moral  nature  as  he 
pretends  to  have  done  ?  What  is  the  use  of  his  having  developed  all 
the  virtues  in  you  if  you  can't  feel  now  that  your  patron's  vile  heart- 
lessness  and  hypocrisy  deprive  him  of  all  title  to  respect  ?  Why,  even 
that  wretched  rabbit  there,  who  cowers  down  when  I  merely  mention 
his  name,  even  he  has  conscience  enough  to  appreciate  the  villainy  of 
vivisection,  if  he  has  not  sufficient  force  of  character  to  condenm  it. 
His  brother  was  netted  along  with  several  friends  and  sold  to  a  vivi- 
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sector.  He  witnessed  the  whole  performance  in  the  person  of  one  of 
his  friends  before  fortunately  making  his  own  escape.  Hi  1  Bunny ! 
tell  us  what  you  think  of  cutting  rahbits  np  alive.' 

The  Babbit  glanced  timidly  round  him  as  though  afraid  of  being 
overheard,  and  then  replied,  in  a  hurried,  trembling  whisper : 

*  I  don't  know.  Don't  ask  me.  It's  bad — very  bad.  But — ^but 
my  mother's  hind  legs  werer  broken  with  a  shot  yesterday,  and  she  has 
just  crawled  home.  She's  lying  over  there  behind  the  hedge.  I'm 
not  sure  shooting  ain't  worse  than  the  other.' 

<  You're  a  fool,'  said  the  Fox,  somewhat  disconcerted  at  this  dis- 
play of  independent  judgment  on  the  Babbit's  part.  ^  The  sportsman 
kills  outright  a  dozen  times  for  once  that  he  wounds.  But  the  very 
object  of  the  other  wretch  is  to  keep  his  victim  alive  as  long  as  he 
can.  Besides,  that  isn't  the  worst  part  of  the  matter  by  any  means. 
Who  cares  what  happens  to  us, — ^you,  Bunny,  I  mean,  and  me  ?  Man 
has  never  pretended  to  be  our  friend ;  he  dislikes  me  and  he  despises 
you.  If  he  ever  condescends  to  do  anything  but  shoot  you  it  is  only 
to  put  you  into  a  hutch  as  a  toy  for  his  children.  You  rank  merely 
as  a  larger  sort  of  guinea  pig  or  white  mouse :  while  as  for  me ' — 
continued  the  Fox  significantly — ^  well,  he  has  never  tried  to  make  a 
friend  oime — not  much.  And  between  ourselves  he  is  not  far  wrong. 
Anyhow  he  is  welcome  to  vivisect  me,  when  he  can  take  me  alive 
and  persuade  me  to  lie  down  quietly  on  the  operating  table,  without 
trying  a  previous  experiment  in  vivisection  on  my  own  account.' 
And  here  Beynard  bared  his  formidable  rows  of  teeth  in  an  extremely 
sinister  grin.  '  To  cut  up  a  fox  or  a  rabbit  may  be  as  cruel  as  you 
please,  but  you  can't  exactly  call  it  base.  Even  to  operate  on  a  cat,' 
added  the  Fox,  evidently  not  sorry  to  deal  a  side  blow  at  his  satirical 
companion, '  even  to  operate  on  a  cat,  domestic  animal  as  he  is  called, 
appears  to  me  to  be  much  the  same  thing.' 

'  What's  that  you're  saying  ? '  asked  the  Cat  drowsily. 

'  I  was  saying,'  repeated  the  Fox  in  his  blandest  tones,  '  that 
though  they  call  you  a  domestic  animal,  I  don't  believe  that  you  feel 
any  particular  affection  towards  Man,  at  least  in  a  disinterested  way ; 
and  that  as  he  is  probably  conscious  of  that,  he  is  more  or  less  justi- 
fied in  treating  you  like  one  of  us.  What  do  you  think  about  it 
yourself? ' 

'  What  do  I  think  about  what  ? '  asked  the  Cat,  with  as  much 
impatience  as  he  was  capable  of  showing. 

'  Well,  do  you  feel  particularly  disgusted  at  the  thought  of  Man's 
putting  one  of  your  species  to  a  cruel  death  P ' 

<  I  should  feel  particularly  disgusted  at  the  thought  of  Man's  put- 
ting 7ii«  to  a  cruel  death,'  was  the  reply. 

^  But  more  so  at  its  being  done  by  Man  than  by  your  natural 
enemy,  the  Dog  ? ' 

'  Not  a  bit  more,'  said  the  Cat  calmly.    *  Why  should  I  ?  * 
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*  Precisely  the  answer  I  expected,'  said  the  Fox  with  a  chuckle. 
<  Then  if  you  feel  no  deeper  sense  of  injury,  no  keener  throb  of  pain 
at  being  tortured  by  Man  than  by  the  Dog,  you  must  be  in  reality  as 
far  apart  from  Man  as  we  are,  and  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  treat 
you  otherwise  than  as  one  of  us.    What  do  you  say  to  that  ? ' 

'  Nothing,'  said  the  Cat,  upon  whom  a  fresh  ^  exposition  of  sleep ' 
was  rapidly  gaining.  <  Nothing.  The  question  has  no  interest  for 
me.' 

^  Exactly.  Then  you  may  go  to  sleep  again.  Man,  I  say,  might 
have  destroyed  or  tortured  us  all — foxes,  rabbits,  sheep,  even  cats, 
without  proving  anything  more  than  the  hardness  of  his  heart — 
without  exhibiting  himself,  I  mean,  as  an  ungrateful  and  treacherous 
villain.  But  the  Dog,  his  comrade  for  a  thousand  years,  the  friend 
of  his  fireside,  the  companion  of  his  walks,  the  guardian  of  his  flocks, 
the  sentry  in  his  house,  nay,  the  very  saviour  of  his  life  on  the  snow* 
field  or  in  the  flood,  the  animal  whom  he  boasts  of  having  raised 
almost  to  equality  with  himself — that  Man  should  torture  him  I  By 
Heaven  I '  cried  the  Fox  in  a  well-simulated  outburst  of  honest 
indignation.    '  It  is  infamous  I ' 

There  was  another  silence,  broken  only  by  the  low  purring  of  the 
Cat.  Upon  the  more  intelligent  members  of  the  assembly  this  last 
stroke  of  the  Fox's  had  not  been  without  its  effect.  The  Dog  in 
particular,  in  spite  of  the  firmness  with  which  he  had  proclaimed  his 
fidelity  to  Man,  was  evidently  a  prey  to  very  strong  emotions  of  doubt 
and  pain. 

^  I  do  not  believe,'  he  said  at  last,  ^  that  Man  often  does  torture 
the  Dog  in  this  way.' 

^  Not  so  often  as  the  rabbit,  it  is  true ;  but  why  ?  Because  the 
rabbit  is  cheaper,  no  other  reason.  In  the  same  way,  no  doubt,  it 
would  cost  a  man  less  to  cut  up  children  of  his  own  begetting  than 
to  have  to  buy  other  people's ;  but  I  don't  think  the  economy  would 
be  regarded  in  that  case  as  a  sufficient  excuse.  *  That  Man  should 
ever  have  vivisected  the  Dog  at  all  is  enough  in  itself  to  brand  him 
as  the  vilest  creature  in  the  creation.' 

^  I  don't  know,'  said  the  Horse  thoughtfully,  <  that  one  is  quite 
justified  in  saying  that  of  the  whole  race.    There  are  brutes  of  course 

among ' 

*  There  are  what  ? '  interrupted  the  Fox  sharply. 
^  I — I — ^mean,'  said  the  Horse,  a  little  confused,  ^  I  mean  what 
they  themselves  call  "  brutes." ' 

<  Ay,'  said  the  Fox,  in  a  tone  of  profound  bitterness.  *  I  know 
what  you  mean.  And  it  shows  how  completely  domestication  has 
alienated  your  sympathies  from  your  own  people,  that  you  have  picked 
up  the  very  cant  of  insult  from  our  common  oppressor.  It  is  we  who 
should  rather  stigmatise  unusual  cruelty  or  treachery  among  members 
of  the  brute  creation,  by  applying  to  its  author  the  name  of  <<  man." 
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But  we  cannot  hope  to  rival  him  in  that  respect.  A  tiger  would 
gladly  make  a  mouthful  of  a  young  chamois,  if  luck  threw  one  in  his 
way.  But  to  prop  up  the  corpse  of  the  nursing  mother  in  order 
that  the  hungry  unweaned  younglings  may  be  lured  within  reach  of 
the  hunter — that  is  a  thoroughly  "  human  "  performance,  is  it  not  ? ' 

*  Well,  call  them  what  you  will,'  said  the  Horse, '  all  men  are  not 
as  cruel  as  some  men.  /  know  that  from  experience,  sweet  as  well  as 
bitter,' 

*  Ah,'  struck  in  the  Dog  eagerly,  *  then  you  are  Tiot  altogether  the 
imwilling  slave  of  Man.  You  too  delight,  or  you  have  delighted,  as 
I  do  in  his  company  and  service.' 

A  light  gleamed  for  a  moment  in  the  dim  patient  eyes  of 
the  Horse,  and  his  nostril  dilated  and  quivered.  *  I  did  delight  in 
it,'  he  said  proudly,  *  I  am  a  thoroughbred,  and  great  things  were 
expected  of  me  once.  When  I  was  two  years  old  I  carried  everything 
before  me.  Yes,  I  have  known  what  it  is  to  win  the  admiration  of 
tiiousands ;  and,  what  is  better,  to  be  loved  and  cherished  by  a  few. 
Women  have  kissed  my  face  and  plaited  this  ragged  mane  of  mine  in 
ribbons,  but  that  was  long  ago,  before  I  broke  down.  My  life  is  very 
different  now.' 

*  How  do  you  live  now,  then  ? '  asked  the  Dog. 

The  Horse  paused  a  moment  before  replying.  *  I  thought  you  knew, 
he  answered,  with  an  air  of  simple  dignity  very  impressive  to  witness. 
'  I  draw  a  cab.' 

*  Great  heavens ! '  cried  the  Fox,  who  was  perfectly  well  aware  of 
the  fiact,  in  a  tone  of  wrathful  astonishment.  *  And  you  defend  this 
race  I  What  black,  what  base  ingratitude  I  Your  owner,  I  suppose, 
had  won  thousands  by  you,  and  could  not  spare  a  few  pounds  a  year 
to  secure  a  comfortable  retirement  for  one  who  had  done  so  much  for 
him.     I  ask  you,  is  there  any  act  of  meanness  which ' 

*  Steady,  steady ! '  interrupted  the  Horse,  *  not  so  fast,  please !  My 
owner  fully  intended  to  provide  for  me  for  life,  and  actually  did  so  for 
a  year  or  two,  but,  unfortunately  for  me,  luck  went  against  him  on 
the  turf,  and — well,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  I  passed  to  the  assignees 
in  bankruptcy.  But  I  believe  he  was  really  sorry  to  part  with  me, 
and  his  daughter  cried  bitterly  when  she  came  to  bid  me  good-bye.' 

'  Much  good  that  was,'  said  the  Fox  contemptuously.  *  But,  how- 
ever, I  am  not  concerned  either  with  the  cruelties  of  ignorant  men 
or  with  the  heartlessness  of  the  luxurious  and  self-indulgent  classes. 
What  they  may  do  is  of  little  consequence.  It  is  not  their  doings 
which  have  caused  our  friend  here ' — glancing  at  the  Dog — '  to  doubt 
whether  he  has  not  been  mistaken  in  JMan.  It  is  the  condaet  of  those 
who  profess  to  be  the  most  enlightened  and  humane  among  their 
species.  You  know  what  his  master  is,  don't  you  ? '  he  continued, 
turning  from  the  Dog,  who  was  becoming  painfully  agitated,  to  the 
rest  of  the  company,     ^  He  is  a  well-known  vivisector.' 
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<  He  is — he  is  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  benevolent  of  human 
beings/  interrupted  the  Dog  hastily.  ^  He  is  beloved  by  all  who 
know  him.' 

*  Except  rabbits,  I  presume,'  inteqected  the  Fox  dryly.  *  How 
many  scores  do  they  tell  me  that  he  ^^  used  up  "  in  the  course  of  last 
year  ?  He  must  be  a  delightful  person  to  live  with,  especially  if  one 
happened  to  be  taken  ill  of  some  interesting  disease.' 

^  He  nursed  me  through  the  distemper  as  a  puppy,'  said  the  Dog, 
with  feeling.  ^  All  through  one  night  he  sat  up,  giving  me  egg  and 
port  wine  every  two  hours.  I  should  have  died  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
him.     It  was  only  his  great  skill  that  saved  me.' 

'  Dear  me  1  how  good  of  him  I '  said  the  Fox.  *  Probably  yours 
was  an  interesting  case,  then,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  learned  much 
from  it.  He  did  not  pull  you  through  altogether  though,  it  seems,' 
and  the  speaker  glanced  significantly  at  one  of  his  companion's 
twitching  fore-legs. 

'  No,'  said  the  Dog  [quietly.  '  The  distemper  has  left  chorea 
behind  it.     It  was  impossible  to  save  me  &om  that.' 

'  How  do  yon  hiww  ihatV  asked  the  Fox,  almost  in  a  whisper,, 
and  eyeing  the  other  with  a  devilish  leer. 

The  Dog  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  with  nothing  save  pure 
astonishment  in  his  limpid  hazel  eyes — *  What  on  earth  do  you 
mean  ? '  inquired  he. 

^  Oh,  nothing,'  said  Eeynard  carelessly.  ^  If  you  see  no  ^cause 
for  suspicion  it  may  be  all  right ;  only  a  scientific  man  like  youi 
master  might  have  wanted  to  study  chorea,  and  so  have  allowed ^ 

'  Stop  I '  growled  the  Dog  fiercely.  '  Drop  that,  or  you  and  I  will 
fall  out.' 

'  Don't  lose  your  temper,  my  precious  innocent,'  said  the  Fox 
sweetly.  *  My  suggestion  seems  a  very  reasonable  one  to  me.  I  start 
with  the  assumption  that  your  master  would  not  scruple  to  vivisect 
you  if  the  supply  of  rabbits  failed.' 

*  Me  I  his  own  dog  ? '  said  the  Dog,  with  a  horror  and  contempt 
which  checked  further  utterance. 

'  No  I  not  his  own  dog  ? '  inquired  the  Fox  with  affected  surprise.. 
'  He  draws  the  line  there,  does  he  ?  Then  the  greater  scoundrel  he 
to  vivisect  other  people's  dogs.  The  meanest  of  the  bst  curs  whom 
he  picks  up  for  torture  has  probably  had  some  one  who  loved  him. 
...  I  assume  of  course  that  he  would  not  mind  vivisecting  other 
people's  dogs.    Would  he  ? ' 

The  Dog  returned  no  answer.  He  did  not  feel  as  sure  as  he 
would  have  liked  to  feel  that  his  master  would  mind  vivisecting 
other  people's  dogs  ;  and  the  Fox's  criticism  on  that  act  seemed  to 
him  to  throw  an  entirely  new  light  upon  it.  Keynard  perceived 
the  inipression  he  had  made,  and  lost  no  time  in  following  up  his 
advantage. 
Vol.  XV.— No.  85.  G  a 
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'  What  business  have  you,'  he  went  on,  *  to  think  only  of  yourself, 
and  of  your  own  selfish  interests  ?  You  might  as  well  be  a  cat,  for  all 
that  I  can  see.  If  you  had  been  elevated  as  much  as  that  humbug 
Man  pretends  to  have  raised  you,  you  would  think  of  the  race  at  large, 
as  he  does,  and  not  of  the  individual.' 

^  As  he  does  ? '  said  the  Horse.  ^  Oh,  but  that's  all  nonsense.  Do 
you  believe  it  ?  ' 

^  Not  I,'  replied  the  Fox  disdainfully, '  I  am  using  Man's  own  cant, 
that  is  all.  But  our  friend  here  swallows  it  all  most  trustfully,  I 
feel  sure,  don't  you  ?  You  believe  that  Man  bums  with  disinterested 
zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  race,  and  that  he  tortures  Bunny  and 
Pussy  there  in  a  spirit  of  pure  humanity  ? — eh  ?  ' 

*  I  don't  believe — I  know  it,'  said  the  Dog  confidently.  *  I  know, 
at  any  rate,  that  my  master  is  incapable  of  inflicting  pain,  except 
with  a  benevolent  object.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  by  the  suffer* 
ings  of  a  few  he  hopes  to  alleviate  the  agony  of  thousands.' 

^  Oh^  of  course  1 '  assented  the  Fox  ironically.  ^  But  thousands  of 
whom  ?     Dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  horses— or  men  ? ' 

'Not  of  men  only,'  said  the  Dog,  with  eagerness.  'We  lower 
animals  are  as  much  interested,  so  Man  says,  in  the  progress  of 
scientific  research  as  himself;  and,  If  we  are  called  upon  to  suffer, 
it  is  for  the  alleviation  of  our  own ^ 

'Fudge!'  cried  the  Fox  in  a  tone  of  the  bitterest  contempt. 
'  Don't  attempt  to  pass  off  that  sickening  stuff  upon  us.  Do  you 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  men  would  experiment  on  living  animals 
for  the  benefit  of  dogs  and  horses  alone  ? ' 

The  Dog  did  not  suppose  so  for  a  moment,  and  was  too  honest  to 
pretend  that  he  did. 

'  Man  is  careful  enough  not  to  hurt  his  own  precious  skin  in 
these  investigations  of  his,'  continued  the  Fox. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  the  Dog  quickly.  '  Some  men  have 
sacrificed  their  own  lives  to  their  experiments.' 

'  Well,  let  them  stick  to  that,  then,'  replied  the  Fox, '  and  we 
won't  complain  of  them.  But  ycyvu  know  well  enough  that  that  is  not 
the  usual  way  of  it.  You  know  that  what  the  vivisector  mostly 
does  is  to  torture  scores  and  hundreds  of  those  wretched  rabbits  for 
no  other  object  than  to  prolong  the  life  or  relieve  the  pains  of  the 
race  of  beings  who  shoot  away  Bunny's  legs  and  leave  him  to  die  by 
inches  in  a  hole.  Bunny  is  vastly  interested  in  that  object,  isn't  he  ? 
Don't  tell  me  that  the  men  who  sport  and  the  men  who  torture  are 
different  classes.  I  know  they  are  ;  but  I  know,  too,  that  the  men 
who  torture  pretend  to  be  the  best,  and  boast  that  mankind  are 
gradually  being  raised — raised,  if  you  please — from  the  level  of  the 
hunter  up  to  their  own.  That,  to  my  mind,'  continued  the  Fox, 
shaking  his  head  solenmly, '  is  the  shocking  part  of  it.  But  it  makes 
your  course  all  the  clearer  for  you  domestic  animals,  as  you  call  your- 
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selves ;  and  I  say  that  a  very  heavy  responsibility  rests  upon  you. 
You  have  deserted  your  own  kith  and  kin,  and  thrown  in  your*^ 
with  Man ;  and  I  hold  that,  unless  you  are  as  bad  as  he  is,  you  ought 
to  cast  him  oflF  without  hesitation  now  you  have  found  out  what  he 
is.  Yes,'  said  the  Fox,  collecting  his  force  for  a  last  eflFort ;  '  if  you 
find  that,  as  he  approaches  what  he  believes  to  be  his  highest  de- 
velopment, he  becomes  more  hard-hearted,  more  treacherous  and 
hypocritical,  more  destitute  of  ordinary  fidelity  to  his  brute  comrades 
than  he  was  in  his  lower  stages — I  say  it  is  time  for  you  to  give  him 
up  as  a  bad  job.  He  can't  complain  if  you  do.  He  boasts  of  having 
taught  you  the  virtues,  and  he  must  expect  you  to  judge  him  by  his 
own  teachings.  Come,  for  the  last  time,  domestio  animals,  will  you 
abandon  Man  as  unworthy  of  your  society  and  service ;  or,  rather, 
will  you.  Dog  and  Horse,  do  so  ?  for  to  you,''  turning  to  the  Cat, '  I 
know  it  is  vain  to  appeal.' 

*  Quite  so,'  said  the  Cat,  *  and  therefore  you  need  not  have  waked 
me  with  your  gabble.  What  on  earth  has  man's  unworthiness  got  to 
do  with  ttie  matter  ?  All  I  want  to  know  is  whether  I  can  better 
myself  by  leaving  him,  and  I  am  pretty  sure  I  can't.  Man  has  cream 
and  cold  fish,  and  soft  hearth-rugs,  and  delightfully  padded  easy 
chairs.  I  know  nothing  pleasanter  to  rub  one's  side  against  than  the 
leg  of  his  trousers.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  in  the  fine  spring  weather 
I  have  rambled  in  the  woods,  before  the  young  birds  can  fiy,  and 
thought  it  would  be  pleasant  to  live  out  of  doors  and  provide  for  one- 
self. But  when  the  winter  has  set  in  severely  I  was  always  glad  to 
get  back  to  the  fire ;  and  for  an  indoors  cat,'  he  added  reflectively, 
^  of  course  the  winter  is  all  the  better  for  being  severe,  because  then 
the  robins  are  not  afraid  to  come  on  the  window-sill.' 

*  Ugh  I '  said  the  Fox,  turning  from  him  with  disgust  to  the 
Horse ;  *  is  there  anything  better  to  be  hoped  from  you  ?  ' 

*  Not  a  bit,'  said  the  Horse  cheerily.  '  I  have  heard  nothing  from 
you  that  I  didn't  know  before.  I  have  never  had  any  very  extrava- 
gant opinion  of  Man's  virtues.  He  is  rough  and  selfish,  and  loses  his 
temi)er  about  trifles,  but  there  is  good  in  the  fellow  at  bottom.  I 
don't  mind  working  with  him  and  for  him  to  a  reasonable  extent, 
and  I  certainly  prefer  his  society — if  you  will  excuse  my  frankness — 
to  yours  or  that  of  any  other  of  the  lower  animals.' 

*  Mean-spirited  wretch  I '  muttered  the  Fox.  '  You,  a  thorough- 
bred !  However,  I  expected,'  he  continued,  addressing  the  Dog, '  that 
you  would  be  the  only  one  capable  of  appreciating  my  appeal.  Yov, 
see  what  Man  is  from  the  moral  point  of  view,  and  you ' 

*And  I  love  and  reverence  him,'  said  the  Dog  stoutly,  'as  much 
as  ever.  Who  am  I  to  judge  him — I,  the  creature  of  his  hand  ?  He 
has  made  me  what  I  am,  and  all  I  have  is  his.  He  is  greater,  stronger, 
wiser,  than  I,  and  I  Tauat  suppose  him  to  be  in  all  things  better  too. 
If  anything  done  by  him  seems  to  me  harsh  and  cruel,  I  will  believe 

aa2 
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that  it  only  seems  so  because  his  ways  are  beyond  the  compass  of  my 
«ak  mind  to  comprehend.' 

'  Whew  I '  whistled  the  Fox  in  unconcealed  astonishment,  as  the 
Dog  and  Horse  walked  away  together.  'He  didn't  pick  up  that 
language  from  his  scientific  master,  I'll  be  bound.  But  after  all,  I 
needn't  be  surprised  at  his  merely  talking  so :  when  they  tell  you  the 
story  that  one  of  those  fools  actually  raised  his  head  from  the  opera- 
ting table  to  lick  his  master's  torturing  hand.  That  kind  runs  easily 
to  religion.  And  to  think  that  just  when  Man  has  succeeded  in 
creating  the  religious  instinct  in  his  dog,  he  is  losing  it  himself.' 

Chuckling  hugely  at  the  reflection,  the  Fox  looked  round  for  some 
one  to  share^^his  amusement,  when  his  eye  fell  on  the  features  of  the 
sleeping  Cat. 

'  Ah,'  he  said  to  himself,  after  a  moment's  thought, '  it  is  con- 
venient to  be  wicked,  but  it  is  a  misfortune  to  be  altogether  without 
moral  sense.  Unless  you  understand  the  difference  between  good  and 
evil  you  will  miss  half  the  joke  of  life.' 

H.  D.  Traill. 
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SHIP  INSURANCES  AND  LOSS  OF  LIFE 

AT  SEA. 

The  speeches  delivered  by  Mn  Chamberlain,  and  the  administrative 
measures  which  he  has  taken  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
have  once  more  aroused  the  public  interest  in  the  anxious  question  of 
the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  our  seamen  in  the  mercantile  marine. 
It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  the  philanthropic  efforts  of  Mr.  Plimsoll, 
and  the  legislation  which  followed,  have  hitherto  proved  wholly  in- 
effectual. The  average  annual  loss  among  British  seamen  in  the 
five  years,  1877  to  1881,  was  1,692  lives.  That  number  increased  in 
1882  to  3,118,  and  it  had  reached  3,500  at  the  date  of  the  latest 
returns.  Much  of  this  loss  is  preventible.  Careless  shipmasters 
,and  mates  are  responsible  for  many  collisions  and  strandings;  and 
hitherto  the  punishment  awarded  by  the  temporary  suspension  of 
certificates  has  erred  on  the  side  of  leniency.  For  the  reckless  over- 
loading of  ships,  for  undermanning,  in  many  cases  to  a  dangerous 
degree,  and  for  negligence  in  regard  to  repairs,  shipowners  and 
underwriters  are  mainly  responsible. 

The  Boyal  Commission  on  Unseaworthy  Ships  hesitated  to  recom- 
mend a  universal  inspection  of  ships  by  the  Government.  They 
were  unwilling  to  relieve  the  shipowner  of  responsibility ;  and  they 
thought  it  would  be  more  effected  to  give  the  Board  of  Trade  power 
to  detain  ships,  and  to  institute  criminal  prosecutions.  In  practice, 
it  is  most  difficult  to  bring  home  a  direct  personal  responsibility  to 
the  shipowner.  Even  when  the  charge  has  been  proved,  it  is  said, 
^  The  Board  of  Trade  were  authorised  to  detain  the  ship  ;  and  why 
did  they  not  exercise  the  powers  with  which  they  have  been  invested  ? ' 
Where,  again,  the  Board  of  Trade  has  detained  vessels  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  overladen,  the  shipowner  has  complained  that 
he  ought  to  have  been  informed  beforehand  of  the  limitations  of  load 
which  the  Board  of  Trade  was  determined  to  enforce.  Undeterred  by 
the  acknowledged  difficulty  of  the  task,  the  Board  of  Trade,  assisted 
by  a  most  able  departmental  conmiittee,  with  Sir  Edward  Reed  as 
chairman,  is  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  rules  for  the  determina- 
tion of  load-lines ;  and  a  proposal  has  been  made  to  enforce  more 
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effectually  the  personal  responsibility  of  shipowners,  by  the  establish- 
ment in  the  principal  seaports  of  courts  of  first  instance,  in  the  con- 
stitution of  which  the  interests  and  the  experience  of  the  shipowners 
and  the  controlling  and  superintending  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  shall  be  jointly  represented. 

As  a  subordinate  member  of  the  Government  in  the  department 
of  the  Admiralty,  I  am  precluded,  even  if  I  were  disposed  to  do  so, 
from  offering  any  public  criticisms  on  the  policy  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  ;  but  my  present  official  position  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
limited  purpose  of  the  present  paper.  At  a  time  when  the  country 
is  full  of  anxiety  for  the  lives  of  our  seamen,  and  information  is 
eagerly  sought  on  the  subject,  I  feel  it  my  duty  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission  on  Unseaworthy  Ships,  to  whom  the  most  recent  inquiry 
on  the  preservation  of  life  at  sea  was  entrusted,  to  bring  together  in 
a  connected  form  the  valuable  evidence  presented  to  us,  together 
with  those  portions  of  the  fieport  of  the  Commission  which  deal 
with  Marine  Insurance. 

The  law  on  this  subject  presents  problems  of  extreme  intricacy, 
and  it  affects  commercial  interests  of  enormous  magnitude.  In  a 
large  trading  community  Marine  Insurance  is  a  necessity,  and  the 
very  anomalies  which  a  layman  is  disposed  to  criticise  most  severely 
have  grown  up  with  the  express  sanction  of  our  legal  tribunals,  and 
indeed  had  their  origin  in  the  decisions  of  judges  of  great  eminence 
and  authority.  It  would  be  rash  and  imprudent  in  the  highest  degree 
on  the  part  of  a  private  individual  to  press  for  changes  in  the  law  as 
it  is  at  present  laid  down,  without  a  deliberate  and  exhaustive  exa* 
mination  of  the  whole  subject.  The  necessity  for  such  a  revision 
will  have  been  sufficiently  established  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
facility  for  insuring  to  the  full,  and  sometimes  to  an  exaggerated 
value,  leads  to  carelessness  and  recklessness  in  the  management  of 
shipping,  and  is  therefore  a  primary  cause  of  the  deplorable  loss  of 
life  at  sea. 

The  witnesses  on  the  subject  of  Marine  Insurance,  who  appeared 
before  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  Commission,  comprised  barristers  and 
solicitors  largely  engaged  on  commercial  cases,  and  officials  of  Lloyd's 
and  the  Board  of  Trade.  They  were  selected  for  their  special  know- 
ledge, their  high  character,  and  freedom  from  bias  and  self-interest. 
The  general  tenour  of  their  testimony  will  be  appreciated  from  the 
following  extracts  from  the  Blue  Book. 

Mr.  Harper,  the  Secretary  of  the  Salvage  Association  of  Lloyd's, 
was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  witnesses  who  gave  evi- 
dence before  the  Commission.  ^  Do  you  think,'  he  was  asked,  ^  that 
this  nile  of  law  which  enables  the  assured  to  recover  more  than  the 
value  of  the  property  assured,  has  any  tendency  to  make  the  ship- 
owner or  the  master  negligent  ? '  'It  is,'  he  replied,  *  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  and  in  human  nature,  that  it  must  be  so.     If  a  man 
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is  in  this  position,  that  if  he  keeps  his  ship  it  is  worth  8,0002.  to  him, 
but  if  he  totally  loses  it,  it  is  worth  10,0002.  or  12,0002.  to  him,  what 
other  deduction  can  you  possibly  draw,  but  that  he  must  have  a  bias 
in  the  direction  of  tryiog  to  get  the  10,0002.  or  12,0002  ?  '  In  answer 
to  another  question  Mr.  Harper  said, '  If  you  were  to  do  away  with 
insurance  altogether  I  think  the  business  of  this  Commission  would  be 
at  an  end  directly.'  Mr.  Harper  pointed  out  what  minute  and  con- 
stant supervision  is  necessary  to  secure  the  seaworthiness  of  ships. 
'  The  care  of  a  ship,'  as  he  truly  said, '  divides  itself  into  a  hundred 
particulars ;  care  in  the  appointment  of  a  master,  care  in  the  selection 
of  a  crew,  care  in  the  officers  of  the  ship,  and  general  watchfulness ; 
and  that  care  is  certainly  likely  to  be  relaxed  in  the  case  of  an  owner 
who  knows  that  if  his  ship  goes  to  the  bottom,  perhaps  from  the  very 
circmnstance  that  he  has  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  her,  he  not 
only  gets  the  whole  of  his  money  invested  in  the  ship,  but  a  large 
profit  in  addition.' 

Sir  Thomas  Farrer  gave  similar  testimony.  Being  asked  whether, 
in  his  opinion,  our  system  of  insurance  had  any  effect  upon  the  safety 
or  danger  of  property  and  lives  at  sea,  he  replied  that  '  It  was 
obvious  that  it  must  have  the  greatest  possible  effect.  It  was  quite 
dear  that  even  if  you  put  the  shipowner  in  as  good  a  position  by 
insurance  in  case  of  loss,  as  he  would  occupy  if  the  voyage  were 
successfully  completed,  you  to  that  extent  diminished  the  motives 
which  otherwise  would  actuate  him  in  taking  care  that  the  vessel 
was  seaworthy.  If  insurance  went  beyond  that,  and  gave  consider- 
able profit  in  case  of  loss,  which  he  would  not  have  had  if  the  voyage 
had  been  successfully  completed,  you  gave  a  motive,  he  would  not 
say  for  fraud,  for  he  believed  cases  of  fraud  to  be  rare,  but  you  gave  a 
motive  for  great  recklessness.' 

Mr.  Butt,  who  has  since  been  elevated  to  the  Bench ;  Mr.  Hollams, 
the  eminent  commercial  solicitor ;  Mr.  Walton,  another  eminent 
London  solicitor ;  and  Mr.  Squarey,  solicitor  to  the  Mersey  Docks  and 
Harbour  Board,  gave  similar  testimony. 

Eminent  shipowners  have  not  hesitated  to  admit  that  a  certain 
tendency  to  retax  the  necessary  vigilance  and  care  must  result  firom 
the  complete  immunity  from  loss  in  the  event  of  shipwreck. 

The  late  Mr.  Green,  when  asked  by  the  Select  Committee  of 
1860  on  Merchant  Shipping,  whether  he  thought  the  facility  for  in- 
surance induced  carelessness  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  ship- 
owners, replied,  ^  That  is  a  very  awkward  question.  I  have  heard 
people  say  they  should  be  very  glad,  if  their  lives  were  saved,  if  they 
never  saw  the  ship  again.' 

Mr.  Lamport  told  the  Commission  on  Unseaworthy  Ships  that  he 
had  known  no  instance  in  which  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
loss  of  a  ship  was  caused  primarily  by  her  being  over-insured ;  but, 
he  continued,  ^  I  really  do  believe  that  when  a  ship  has  accidentally 
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gone  ashore,  the  efforts  of  her  officers  to  get  her  off  have  occa- 
sionally been  relaxed  by  their  knowledge  that  the  owner's  purse  will 
be  benefited  by  her  becoming  a  constructive  total  loss  instead  of  an 
average  loss.' 

Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  debate  on  Marine 
Insurance  in  1875,  Mr.  Mclver  said  that  over-insurance  in  regard  to 
cargo  happened  to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  trade  to  insure  a  ten  per  cent,  profit  on  bulky  cargoes 
of  coals,  grain,  or  iron.  Vessels  so  laden  were  those  which  most 
frequently  went  to  the  bottom.  The  merchant,  broker,  or  charterer, 
were  all  insured,  and  their  profits  were  secured,  provided  only  the 
vessel  was  lost.  It  was  not  a  question  of  only  one,  but  frequently  of 
two  profits,  because  if  one  cargo  was  lost  there  was  another  to  replace  it. 
Nobody  meant  the  vessel  to  be  lost,  but  practically  it  was  not  the 
interest  of  those  persons  to  see  that  the  vessel  was  not  overladen.  It 
would  certainly  occur  to  them  to  do  so  if  the  loss  of  the  vessel  meant 
a  loss  of  money. 

The  extent  to  which  the  compensation  payable  to  the  shipowner 
under  a  policy  of  marine  insurance  may  exceed  what  should  be  due 
under  a  strict  contract  of  indemnity  will  be  most  readily  appreciated 
by  a  striking  example  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Commission 
on  Unseaworthy  Ships  by  their  colleague  Mr.  Cohen. 

The  ship  Sir  William  Eyre^  valued  at  8,000Z.,  sailed  from  Glasgow 
to  Otago  in  1863.  She  was  damaged  on  the  outward  voyage,  and 
temporary  repairs  were  effected  at  Otago,  at  the  cost  of  the  under- 
writers, on  the  outward  freight.  The  ship  proceeded  to  Calcutta, 
where  she  was  again  surveyed,  and  found  to  be  not  worth  repairing. 
She  was  lost  shortly  afterwards  in  the  cyclone  of  October  1864.  The 
damage  which  the  vessel  was  found  at  Calcutta  to  have  sustained 
having  been  caused  by  her  being  stranded  before  she  reached  Otago, 
the  underwriters  on  the  policy  to  Otago  were  held  liable  to  pay 
6,000^.  The  shipowner  had  insured  in  the  sum  of  4,0002.  the 
chartered  freight  homewards  from  Calcutta,  and  as  the  ship  had 
become  a  constructive  total  loss,  the  House  of  Lords  held  that  the 
underwriters  were  bound  to  pay  the  4,000Z.  Finally  the  shipowner, 
before  he  knew  that  his  vessel  had  been  seriously  injured,  had  insured 
her  in  the  siun  of  8,000Z.  by  a  time  policy  for  three  months  after  her 
arrival  at  Calcutta ;  and,  although  the  ship  when  insured  was  a  total 
loss,  he  recovered  his  insurance.  The  total  sum  thus  recovered 
amounted  to  18,0002.  on  a  ship  valued  at  only  8,0002.  by  the  owners 
themselves.  This  is  no  doubt  an  extreme  case;  but  other  cases, 
in  which  shipowners  have  recovered  from  the  underwriters  sums  far 
exceeding  a  fair  indemnity  for  their  loss,  are  not  of  uncommon 
occurrence. 

Having  shown  to  what  extent  in  certain  cases  the  sums  recoverable 
xmder  a  policy  of  insurance  exceed  the  v^ue  of  the  property  insured. 
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and  having  referred  to  the  opinions  expressed  by  competent  authorities 
as  to  the  effect  of  insurance  in  increasing  marine  disaster,  we  may 
proceed  to  consider  the  various  policies  of  Marine  Insurance. 

Let  us  take  first  the  case  of  the  valued  policy.  In  a  valued  policy 
the  agreed  value  of  the  subject  insured  is  expressed  on  the  face 
of  the  policy.  It  might  reasonably  have  been  supposed  that  where 
the  value  expressed  in  the  policy  exceeds  the  real  value  of  the  pro- 
perty insured,  the  courts  would  have  refused  to  sanction  the  over- 
valuation. Such,  however,  is  not  the  doctrine  of  our  law.  The  under- 
writer is  not  allowed  to  set  aside  the  value,  as  stated  in  the  valued 
policy,  except  upon  plea  and  proof  of  fraud. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  the  decisions  of  the  courts  had  their 
origin,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Justice  Willes,  in  his  memorandum  written 
in  the  year  1867,  first  in  the  desire  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  pro- 
tracted inquiries  as  to  value,  which,  in  many  cases  of  total  loss,  would 
be  difficult  of  proof.  Secondly,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  allow  the 
assured  to  insure  to  the  full  extent  of  his  interest,  though  exceeding 
what  he  could  get  for  the  ship  if  put  up  to  sale,  because  in  certain 
cases  expenses  may  have  been  incurred  with  reference  to  a  special 
use  of  the  ship,  as  in  the  case  of  a  ship  fitted  like  the  ^  Great  Eastern ' 
or  the  *  Faraday '  for  laying  an  electric  cable. 

When  we  turn  from  the  commercial  aspects  of  the  question 
to  consider  the  effect  of  these  insurances  in  relation  to  the  loss  of 
life  at  sea,  we  must  admit,  with  Mr.  Justice  Willes,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  valued  policies,  whatever  its  conveniences,  does  encourage 
fraudulently  disposed  people  to  put  high  values  on  comparatively 
worthless  vessels,  and  gives  them  an  interest  in  the  loss  of  their 
property. 

The  remedy  suggested  by  Mr.  Justice  Willes  for  the  abuses  in- 
cidental to  valued  policies  was  approved  by  Mr.  Lamport,  Mr.  Steven- 
son, sometime  secretary  to  Lloyd's,  by  Mr.  Squarey,  Mr.  Farrer,  and 
others.  All  these  authorities  agreed  that  where  the  underwriter  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  valuation  in  the  valued  policy  is  excessive, 
ha  should  be  allowed  to  plead  such  over-valuation  as  a  defence  to  a 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  shipowner.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lam- 
port that  this  concession  to  the  imderwriter  would  not  lead  to  vexa- 
tious litigation,  and  that,  while  the  value  would  not  be  disputed, 
unless  in  gross  cases,  shipowners  would  be  deterred  from  paying 
premiums  on  their  ships  for  larger  amounts  than  they  would  be  en- 
titled to  recover  in  the  event  of  loss. 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  open  policy,  or  that  in 
which  the  value  is  not  fixed  either  for  ship,  freight,  or  goods.  Ac- 
cording to  the  law  as  it  is  now  laid  down,  the  value  of  goods  is  the 
invoiced  price,  together  with  the  charges  for  loading  and  insurance. 
The  value  of  a  ship  is  held  to  be  the  sum  she  is  worth  to  her  owner 
at  the  port  where  the  voyage   commences,  including  outfit  and 
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premium  and  [costs  of  insurance.     The   amount  recoverable  on  an 
open  policy  on  freight  is  the  gross  freight  paid  by  the  shipper. 

The  effect  of  the  present  rules  can  be  most  easily  understood  by 
an  example.  Let  us  take  first  a  case  put  before  the  Commission  on 
Unseaworthy  Ships  by  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  A  steamer  of  1,200  tons, 
bound  for  Calcutta  and  back,  through  the  Suez  Canal,  with  a  char- 
tered freight  on  the  outward  and  homeward  voyage  of  12,000?.,  is 
insured  in  an  open  policy  at  the  full  value.  Suppose  the  ship  to  be 
lost  on  the  outward  voyage  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  shipowner  is 
thereupon  entitled  to  recover  the  gross  freight  of  12,000i.,  although 
by  the  loss  of  his  ship  at  the  commencement  of  her  voyage,  he  has 
avoided  paying  for  Suez  Canal  dues  both  ways  1,200?.,  for  coals  at 
Calcutta  1,600?.,  as  well  as  the  expenses  for  provisions  at  Calcutta, 
wages  to  the  crew,  and  port  charges  at  Calcutta  and  London.  The 
total  saving  by  the  loss  of  the  vessel  at  the  conmiencement  of  the 
voyage  will  amount  to  4,500?. 

A  similar  case  was  quoted  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  in  a  speech  de- 
livered in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1875.  A  vessel  sailed  from 
Quebec  for  Liverpool.  The  freight,  as  per  charter  party,  amounted 
to  3,500?.,  but  was  insured  for  6,000?.  The  ship  was  lost  in  the 
river  St.  Lawrence.  If  the  voyage  had  been  completed  successfully 
the  net  receipt  of  the  owner  would  not  have  exceeded  2,500?.  By 
the  loss  of  the  ship  he  realised  6,000?. 

It  has  been  suggested,  as  a  remedy  for  this  strange  inconsistency 
of  the  law,  that  the  underwriter  should  be  entitled  to  deduct  from 
the  amount  payable  to  the  shipowner  on  an  open  policy  on  the 
freight  all  expenses  actually  saved  by  the  loss  of  the  ship. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  voyage  policy,  or  that  in  which  the 
limits  of  the  voyage  are  designated  in  the  policy  by  specifying  a 
given  place  at  which  it  is  to  begin,  and  another  at  which  it  is  to 
end.  The  anomalous  state  of  the  law  in  its  relation  to  voyage 
policies  will  be  most  readily  shown  by  quoting  from  the  observations 
of  Mr.  Harper.  '  In  the  case  of  a  voyage  policy  the  law  steps  in 
again  with  its  eternal  vigilance  on  the  owner's  behalf.  At  the  in- 
ception of  the  risk  the  ship  must  be  seaworthy.  There  is  an  implied 
warranty,  as  it  is  called,  of  seaworthiness.  But  it  has  been  held  that 
the  voyage  out  and  the  voyage  home  are  one  voyage ;  and  it  fre- 
quently happens,  and  it  has  happened  to  my  knowledge,  that  a  ship 
has  gone  out  from  one  port  to  another,  say  from  London  to  Shanghai, 
has  been  damaged  on  the  way,  has  delivered  her  cargo,  and  taken  in 
a  cargo  for  the  voyage  home,  had  not  been  repaired  at  Shanghai, 
and  had  left  in  so  bad  a  condition  that  there  was  every  probability 
of  her  foundering.  She  had  foundered,  and  yet,  as  there  was  no 
warranty  of  seaworthiness  for  the  voyage  from  Shanghai,  the  assured 
had  recovered  the  whole  of  his  money  from  the  underwriter.' 

The  last  policy  to  which  allusion  is  necessary  is  the  time  policy. 
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or  that  in  which  the  limits  of  risks  are  designated  only  by  certain 
fixed  periods  of  time.  The  courts  of  law  hold  that  there  is  no  con- 
tract in  time  policies  that  the  ships  should  be  seaworthy,  even  at  the 
commencement  of  the  risk.  This  rule  has  been  sustained  on  the 
ground  that  a  shipowner  may  not  have  had  any  intelligence  from  his 
ship  for  a  lengthened  period,  and  cannot  give  a  warranty  for  her  sea- 
worthy condition. 

Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commission,  sug- 
gested that  there  should  be  an  implied  and  continuing  warranty  of 
seaworthiness  in  all  time  policies,  as  is  now  the  case  in  voyage 
policies. 

The,  distinction  between  time  and  voyage-policies,  in  respect  to 
the  warranty  of  seaworthiness,  leads  to  this  strange  anomaly.  The 
owner  of  a  ship  insured  under  a  time  policy  is  allowed  to  recover  his 
insurance,  even  though  the  vessel  were  unseaworthy.^  Shippers  of 
goods  must  insure  under  a  voyage  policy,  and  they  cannot  recover 
if  the  vessel  is  not  seaworthy.  Thus  the  shipowner,  who  has  the 
power  to  regulate  the  condition  of  his  ship  as  to  repairs  and  equip- 
ments, and  neglects  to  do  his  duty,  recovers  his  insurance,  while  the 
proprietor  of  the  goods,  who  is  an  innocent  sufferer,  loses  all  claim  on 
the  underwriters. 

w 

True  it  is  that  shippers  of  goods,  though  they  cannot  recover 
their  insurance  from  the  underwriters,  have  a  claim  for  compensation 
against  the  shipowner.  But,  by  the  bill  of  lading  usually  employed, 
shipowners  have  succeeded  in  contracting  themselves  entirely  out  of 
this  obligation.  It  has  therefore  been  proposed  that  no  words  intro- 
duced into  the  bill  of  lading  shall  exonerate  the  shipowner  from  the 
obligation  to  make  and  keep  his  vessel  in  safe  condition,  and  that  the 
underwriter  shall  not  be  liable  for  loss,  whether  under  the  time  or 
the  voyage  policy,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  the  shipowner  and 
shipmaster  had  used  all  reasonable  efforts  to  make  and  keep  the  ship 
seaworthy. 

In  this  connection  an  anomaly  may  be  pointed  out  in  the  law  re- 
lating to  constructive  total  loss.  There  is,  says  Mr.  Amould,  a  con- 
structive total  loss  of  a  ship  when  by  the  perils  of  the  sea  she  is 
converted  into  such  a  wreck  that  it  would  cost  more  money  to  restore 
her  than  she  would  afterwards  sell  for.  The  assured  may,  under 
these  circumstances,  give  notice  to  the  underwriters  that  he  abandons 
the  wreck  and  claims  for  the  total  loss.  But,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ciding the  claim  of  the  shipowner,  the  value  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  courts  is  not  the  value  as  agreed  in  the  policy,  but  the  actual 
estimated  value  of  the  ship;  and  this  may  often  be  a  much  less 
amount  than  the  valuation  in  the  policy. 

*  This  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Sir  William  Eyre,  referred  to  above.  That  ship 
was  unseaworthj,  if  not  destroyed,  at  the  time  the  ship  was  insured ;  and  yet  the 
nnderwriters  had  to  pay. 
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Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  suggested  that  in  determining  the  question 
whether  a  shipowner  is  justified  in  abandoning  his  vessel  to  the  imder- 
writers,  the  value  at  which  he  has  himself  valued  his  ship  in  the 
policy  ought  to  be  taken  as  decisive.  Where  a  vessel  is  over-insured 
the  present  state  of  the  law  offers  a  great  inducement  to  the  ship- 
owner to  abandon  the  underwriters  and  not  to  do  his  best  to  save 
the  ship. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  further  details  as  to  the  law  of 
insurance.  It  may  indeed  be  questioned,  as  Mr.  Justice  Willes 
remarks,  whether  any  alteration  in  the  English  law  would  be  opera- 
tive, imless  the  underwriters  were  sincerely  disposed  to  aid  in  giving 
it  effect.  The  insurance  companies  and  underwriters  who  do  business 
of  the  highest  class,  rely  chiefly  on  the  character  of  their  ciieuts,  and 
care  little  for  the  protection  afforded  by  the  law.  Among  people  in  a 
less  fortunate  position,  the  competition  for  business  is  such  that  no 
risk  is  refused,  if  only  a  sufficiently  tempting  premium  be  offered. 
Underwriters  have  hitherto  had  little  encouragement  to  seek  redress 
for  injustice  in  courts  of  law.  The  partiality  to  shipowners  generally 
shown  by  juries  fully  justifles  the  observation  of  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre : 
•  If  they  would  only  enforce  the  law  a  little  more  strictly  in  cases  where 
there  was  an  implied  warranty  of  seaworthiness  as  between  the  ship- 
owner and  the  merchant,  there  would  be  a  much  greater  security 
that  vessels  would  be  sent  to  sea  in  a  seaworthy  state.'  Impressed 
with  the  weight  of  evidence  as  to  the  unsatisfactory  system  under 
which  such  cases  are  tried  before  a  judge  and  jury,  our  Commission 
recommended  a  judge  and  two  assessors  as  a  far  better  tribunal. 

The  abuses  which  have  gradually  crept  into  the  practice  of  Marine 
Insurance  cannot  be  removed  by  any  partial  measures.  The  Commis- 
sion on  Unseaworthy  Ships  recommended  a  complete  revision  of  the 
whole  system  of  insurance  law.  They  recognised  the  delicacy  and 
difficulty  of  the  task,  and  that  a  certain  inconvenience  to  commercial 
interests  might  be  caused  even  by  the  reform  of  abuses.  Impressed 
with  these  convictions  they  were  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  under- 
taken by  persons  specially  qualified  by  their  legal  attainments  or 
practical  experience. 

An  international  agreement  on  Marine  Insurance  is  most  desirable, 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the  legal  member  of  our  Com- 
mission, that  there  would  be  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  accom- 
plishing that  important  object.  We  generally  lead  the  way,  and 
other  nations  follow  us.  If  we  wait  till  all  are  agreed,  we  shall  never 
legislate.  The  fact  is  that  foreign  nations  have  been  and  are  stricter 
than  we  are,  and  have  recently  followed  us  in  laxity.  They  will 
gladly  follow  us  in  being  more  stringent.  Foreign  underwriters 
have  suffered  heavily  by  British  ships  in  recent  years.  Let  us  do 
right ;  they  will  not  keep  bad  laws  in  order  to  attract  bad  business. 

The  law  of  Marine  Insurance  is  an  elaborate  edifice,  composed  of 
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materials  drawn  from  the  custom  of  merchants,  the  statutes  of  the 
realm,  and  the  decisions  of  able  and  impartial  judges.  Such  a  law 
should  not  be  altered  hastily,  nor  without  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  probable  effect  of  the  changes  proposed  in  relation  to  the 
seaworthiness  of  our  shipping.  Because  abuses  have  grown  up  in 
the  law,  Marine  Insurance  must  not  on  that  account  be  condemned. 
Its  value  has  indeed  been  recognised  from  very  early  times.  It  was 
introduced  into  England  by  the  Lombards,  together  with  the  art  of 
bookkeeping,  the  institution  of  banking,  and  other  equally  valuable 
aids  to  commerce.  Bich  men  may,  indeed,  be  independent  of  the 
protection  it  affords.  The  poorest  class  of  shipowners,  who  navigate 
their  own  ships,  do  not  insure,  because  they  cannot  afford  to  bear  any 
expense  not  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  them  to  take  their  vessels 
from  port  to  port.  These  men  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  from  voyage 
to  voyage ;  and,  as  they  do  not  entrust  their  property  to  the  care  of 
others,  they  are  free  from  the  anxiety  of  those  who  have  to  bear  un- 
known risks.  But  that  great  middle  class  who  must  constitute  the 
majority  of  every  trading  community  are  in  a  different  position.  They 
have  too  much  at  stake  to  be  able  to  bear  the  risks  of  maritime  adven^ 
ture  without  the  protection  of  insurance :  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  interest  in  shipping  is  not  distributed  so  widely  as  to  justify 
them  in  becoming  their  own  insurers. 

The  work  to  be  done  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Those  who 
are  opposed  to  load-lines  and  surveys  say  truly  that  the  commercial  in- 
stinct of  the  shipowner  and  the  experience  of  the  shipmaster  are  the 
most  reliable  guarantee  for  the  seaworthiness  of  shipping  ;  and  that 
Grovemment  surveyors  cannot  have  the  same  practical  knowledge  as 
persons  actually  engaged  in  the  trade.  But  that  commercial  instinct 
on  which  we  are  invited  to  rely  must  be  less  keen  and  less  acute  when 
by  the  over-valuation  of  the  ship  and  freight  the  shipowner  stands 
to  win  and  not  to  lose  by  the  loss  of  his  ship.  The  aim  of  future 
legislation  must  be  to  confine  Marine  Insiu'ance  to  a  simple  contract 
of  indemnity.  Thus  limited,  it  may  justly  be  regarded,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Jeremy  Bentham,  as  '  one  of  the  most  beneficial  inventions 
of  civilised  society.  No  one  will  neglect  his  actual  possessions,  a  good 
certain  and  present,  with  the  hope  of  recovering,  in  case  of  loss,  only 
an  equivalent  for  the  thing  lost,  and  even  at  the  most  an  equivalent. 
To  this  let  it  be  added,  that  the  recovery  cannot  be  obtained  without 
care  and  expense,  and  that  there  must  be  a  transient  privation.' 

Having  had  a  personal  experience  in  navigation  not  inferior  to 
that  of  many  members  of  the  nautical  profession,  and  having  heard  the 
testimony  laid  before  the  Commission  on  Unseaworthy  Ships,  I  feel  it 
a  simple  act  of  duty  to  do  what  in  me  lies  to  establish  a  firm  and 
general  conviction  of  the  necessity  for  an  amendment  of  our  law  of 
Marine  Insurance.  Insurance,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  should 
be  strictly  a  contract  of  indemnity.     Our  law  allows  a  ship  to  be 
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insured  on  terms  which  will  make  the  loss  a  certain  gain  to  the 
shipowner. 

Lord  Cockbum,  in  some  observations  in  the  case  of  ^  Byrne  v. 
Schiller,'  quoted  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  said,  *  Our  marine  insurance 
law  was  founded  on  principles  which  were  erroneous,  and  directly 
opposite  to  those  on  which  the  law  of  America  and  of  every  country 
in  Europe  but  England  was  founded.' 

As  Sir  John  Lubbock  pointed  out,  in  the  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  already  referred  to,  over-insurance  is  not  permitted  against 
fire,  nor  would  the  public  endure  that  a  railway  company  should 
realise  a  handsome  profit  by  an  accident.  The  seaman  is  not  per- 
mitted to  insure  his  wages,  lest  it  should  weaken  his  motives  for 
bringing  the  voyage  to  a  successful  termination.  The  vigilance  of 
the  shipowner  should  not  be  relaxed  by  permitting  him  to  recover 
under  a  policy  of  marine  insurance  sums  far  in  excess  of  the  amount 
which  could  be  claimed  under  a  strict  contract  of  indemnity. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  present  paper  to  treat  of  Marine  In- 
surance mainly  in  its  bearing  on  the  loss  of  life  at  sea.  At  the 
present  juncture,  it  seemed  desirable  to  afford  a  concise,  and,  it  is 
hoped,  a  lucid  explanation  of  a  difficult  subject.  Prudent  and  ex- 
perienced owners  are  too  ready  to  screen  their  more  reckless  com- 
petitors. The  department  which  is  entrusted  with  the  care  of  our 
seamen  stands  in  need  of  the  generous  confidence  and  support  of  the 
public  in  the  discharge  pf  its  anxious  task. 

We  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  deterred  from  dealing  with 
abuses  by  ill-founded  apprehensions.  The  marvellous  development 
of  our  mercantile  marine  has  been  brought  about  by  general  efficiency 
of  administration  on  the  part  of  our  shipowners,  by  the  skill  of  our 
shipbuilders  in  the  use  of  great  natural  advantages,  and  by  the  personal 
qualities  for  which  our  seamen  are  renowned.  Such  a  reasonable  re- 
form of  the  law  as  it  has  been  sought  to  indicate  in  these  pages  will 
but  secure  a  more  ample  reward  for  well-conducted  enterprise.  The 
recurrence  of  preventible  disaster  entails  high  rates  of  premium.  If 
half  the  money  now  lavished  on  insurance  were  applied  in  repairs  and 
maintenance,  in  strengthening  crews,  in  improving  equipments,  and 
in  reducing  the  cargoes  of  the  ships  which  are  overladen,  the  sea- 
men of  cur  mercantile  marine  would  be  spared  untold  suffering  and 
anxiety.  The  charges  imposed  on  the  community  at  large  for 
freight  would  be  lightened,  and  the  discredit  would  be  removed 
which  reckless  shipowners  have  brought  on  a  branch  of  enterprise 
in  which  it  is  the  pride  and  boast  of  this  country  that  she  holds  a 
foremost  place. 

Thomas  Brasset. 
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It  is  natural  that  one  who  has  devoted  by  far  the  largest  portion  of 
his  life,  since  he  grew  to  manhood,  to  various  forms  of  educational 
work,  should  be  invited  frequently  to  speak,  and  occasionally  to  write, 
on  educational  questions.  I  have  borne  from  time  to  time  a  part  in 
such  addresses  and  discussions^  but  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  at  all 
familiar  with  even  a  portion  of  what  has  been  said  and  written  on 
this  important  subject  not  to  feel  at  times  that  every  foot  of  ground 
had  been  fought  over,  every  question  debated ;  and  that  it  is  diflBcult 
to  say  anything  which  has  not  been  previously  said,  and  well  said,  by 
others*  It  has,  however,  occurred  to  me  that  it  is  still  possible  to 
contribute  something  that  may  prove  to  be  of  some  educational  value, 
if  I  venture  to  take  a  new  departure,  and  adopt  the  form  of  narrative 
rather  than  of  discussion.  Shall  I  do  wrong,  I  have  asked  myself,  if 
I  attempt  to  interest  readers  of  the  present  generation  in  some  of  the 
more  remote  experiences  of  one  who  was  singularly  favoured  in  being 
permitted  to  pass  in  the  voyage  of  early  life  through  what  I  may 
venture  to  call,  as  I  now  look  back  on  them,  zones  of  educational 
influences  of  very  marked  and  characteristic  types  ?  There  may,  it 
seems  possible,  be  some  who  will  willingly  compare  these  impressions 
of  an  educational  generation  that  has  long  passed  away  with  some  of 
the  prevailing  ideas  and  practices  which  we  find  around  us,  sepa- 
rated as  these  are  from  the  time  of  which  I  shall  speak  first  by  an 
interval  of  more  than  half  a  century.  Mere  narrative  may  sometimes, 
as  we  all  know,  prove  not  the  least  useful  mode  of  suggesting  thought. 
But  I  shall  not  profess  to  confine  myself  to  mere  narrative.  In  our 
great  national  allegory  the  Interpreter  had  his  place  as  well  as  the 
Pilgrim.  Only  in  this  case  the  Pilgrim  and  the  Interpreter  must  be 
represented  by  the  same  person  at  two  very  distant  periods  of  the 
same  human  life. 

I  will  at  once,  then,  ask  my  readers  to  take  their  places  with 
me  as  a  very  young  boy  at  a  preparatory  school  in  a  watering  place 
on  the  South  Coast,  which,  once  famous  as  the  sea-side  residence  of 
King  George  the  Fourth,  is  now  the  almost  suburban  resort  of  thou- 
sands of  Londoners.    It  was  long  ago,  that  time  !     I  remember  one 
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Sunday  morning,  as  we  little  boys  came  home  two  and  two  from 
church,  hearing  a  gentleman  on  the  pavement  at  Brighton  say  to  his 
friend,  •  The  streets  of  Paris,  they  say,  are  swimming  with  blood.* 
The  words  impressed  me  greatly ;  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  heard 
the  phrase,  and  the  image  which  it  called  up  was,  I  need  hardly  say, 
not  that  of  the  *  three  glorious  days  of  July,'  to  which  I  presume  it 
referred,  but  one  ghastly  in  the  extreme ;  and  I  venture  to  record,  with 
a  certain  soreness  with  which  some,  I  hope,  will  sympathise,  that  no 
effort  was  made  to  satisfy  or  guide,  or  to  do  anything  but  repress, 
our  natural  curiosity  on  the  subject.  Accustomed  as  some  of  us  had 
been  at  our  homes  to  take,  if  a  childish,  yet  a  very  real  interest  in  the 
great  events  of  the  world  around  us,  at  ray  first  school  all  such  sub- 
jects seemed  carefully  kept  from  us,  and  the  rumours  of  European 
convulsions  and  of  riots  in  Western  England  only  reached  us  through 
random  words  caught  up  here  and  there  on  a  Brighton  esplanade,  or 
through  the  distorting  medium  of  the  tales  of  communicative  house- 
maids. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  say  that,  even  in  these  days  of  penny  news- 
papers, I  have  often  advised  young  men  who  have  consulted  me  as  to 
preparatory  schools,  to  give  their  young  pupils  full  accoimts  fi^m 
time  to  time  of  any  great  or  marked  public  events  that  are  taking 
place ;  to  teach  them  to  feel  that  the  horizon  of  their  interests  is 
something  larger  than  that  of  the  schoolroom  and  the  playground  ? 
I  venture  to  recall  as  a  good  deed  of  my  own,  my  having  at  much 
pains  and  trouble  conveyed  to  a  night's  rough  quarters  in  London  as 
many  as  possible  of  my  young  Rugby  pupils,  in  order  that  they  might 
tell  their  children's  children  that  they  had  looked  through  a  dull 
November  morning  on  the  funeral  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington. 

But  what  was  the  actual  school  instruction  given  in  those  days  to 
boys  of  the  age  I  speak  of,  say  from  six  or  seven  to  ten  or  eleven  ? 
I  say  school  instruction  ;  I  am  not  speaking  of  what  we  had  learned 
at  home  in  the  nursery  or  schoolroom,  or  in  the  quiet  corner,  or  from 
listening  to  the  conversation  of  our  elders.  I  say  nothing  of  early 
lessons  in  Bible  or  History,  or  of  the  hymns  and  texts  which  formed 
our  ethical  and  religious  manuals,  or  of  the  Robinson  Crusoe  and 
Pilgrim^s  Progress  which  in  the  total  absence  of  the  deluge  of  more 
realistic  stories  had  been,  I  rejoice  to  say,  read,  re-read,  pondered, 
treasured,  and  beloved.  Our  education  consisted,  so  far  as  I  can  re- 
member, of  one  process — the  imparting  of  knowledge,  knowledge  of 
various  and  no  doubt  useful  kinds,  through  the  appeal  to  one  single 
faculty,  that  of  memory.  Our  Latin  Grammar,  indeed,  and  our  arith- 
metic were  taught  us,  not  by  the  ladies  to  whose  care  we  were  entrusted, 
but  by  a  kindly  master,  who  visited  us  daily ;  and  these  two  subjects 
stand  out  to  me — my  younger  readers  will  be  surprised  to  hear — with 
quite  a  golden  light  in  comparison  to  the  rest  of  our  work.    For  each 
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of  these  involved,  not  merely  the  repetition  by  heart  of  a  daily  task, 
but  something  that  by  the  help  of  our  slates  we  could  ourselves  produce, 
in  a  way  and  in  a  measure,  for  ourselves.     I  can  still  recall  the  very 
nouns  and  adjectives,  and  in  due  time  the  verbs,  which  we  little  fellows 
wrote  out  for  him  as  answering  to  the  novel  forms  which  we  had 
learnt  in  our  Latin  Grammar;    so  also,  amidst,  no  doubt,  many 
failures,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  our  Long  Division  sums  answer  the 
test  of  the  •  proof '  to  which  they  were  put,  is  one  which  all  of  us 
can  easily  appreciate.     But  the  rest  and  the  larger  portions  of  our 
lessons  have  left  on  me  an  impression  of  extreme  dreariness,  and  I  must 
add,  of  much  uselessness.     Everything  was  learnt  by  rote — ^history, 
general  information  of  various  kinds,  biography,  even  astronomy,  even 
geography,  were  mere  matters  of  memory.     Books,  useful  enough  I 
have  no  doubt  when  properly  used — MangnaWs  Queationa  I  remember 
was  one — were  simply  learnt  by  heart,  and  said  memoriter^  without, 
so  &r  as  I  can  recall,  a  word  of  explanation  or  illustration.     The 
lists  of  Kings  of  England,  of  the  metals,  and  of  the  planets  were 
repeated  one  after  the  other  without  interest  and  without  discrimina- 
tion.    I  really  think  that  we  might  almost  without  reproof  have 
substituted  any  one  for  the  other.     I  remember  the  particular  corner 
of  the  schoolroom  in  which  the  mistress  of  the  school  heard  us  repeat 
— ah,  that  I  could  still  retain  them  I — the  dates  of  the  English  Kings. 
We  were,  I  remember,  many  of  us,  fond  of  drawing,  and  our  play- 
hours  were  largely  spent  in  trying  to  reproduce  the  sailing  vessels 
which  passed  our  coast,  and  in  copying — I  can  recall  them  one  after 
another — some  scenes  from  a  book  of  Bible  pictures  belonging  to  one 
of  us.    What  would  I  give  now,  I  said  but  lately  for  the  hundredth 
time,  as  I  wandered  helplessly  through  Norman  churches — I  said 
still  more  lately  as  I  talked  about  their  drawings  to  our  Abbey 
choristers — had  some  discipline  and  guidance  been  given  to  me  as  a 
mere  child,  and  the  foundation  been  laid  of  a  habit  that  would  have 
enabled  me  to  observe  with  a  trained  eye  and  reproduce  what  I  saw 
with  a  trained  hand.     Be  thankful,  schoolboy  reader,  for  your  School 
of  Art ! 

Again,  we  were,  as  all  children  are,  creatures  of  imagination,  and 
in  walk  after  walk  I  had  to  repeat  with  a  hundred  variations  the 
wondrous  tale  of  Eobinson  Crusoe,  his  man  Friday,  the  canoe,  and 
the  savages ;  but  poetry,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  was  excluded 
from  our  course,  and  memory  in  its  sternest  and  narrowest  aspect  was 
the  one  faculty  exercised,  and  exercised  on  subjects  little  adapted^ 
attract  or  interest  us.  I  have  visited  a  small  elementary  school  at- 
tended by  children  of  the  very  humblest  gi-ade  in  the  city  of  West- 
minster. I  have  listened  with  delight  to  a  picturesque  geographical 
lesson  every  word  of  which  was  as  instructive  as  it  was  eagerly  entered 
into  by  little  boys  reared  mainly  in  the  sadly  squalid  houses  of  that 
crowded  region.  There  came  back  to  me  the  day  when  standing  side 
Vol.  XV.— No.  85.  H  H 
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by  side  with  the  sons  of  men  of  means,  education,  and  position,  I 
learned  by  heart  the  chief  countries  and  capitals  of  Europe,  and, 
provided  that  I  said  them  in  a  sense  correctly,  was  allowed  to  simplify 
matters  by  saying  the  columns  separately  or  in  pairs — Spairij 
Portugal :  Mad/ridy  Lisbon,  was  quite  sufficient.  I  remember  an 
elder  brother's  amusement  on  my  return  home,  on  my  insisting  that 
Portugal  was  the  capital  of  Spain,  Lisbon  of  Madrid.  *  Why  not  ? ' 
I  said ;  '  I  always  say  it  so  at  school.* 

The  result  was  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  was  learnt  in  this  way 
went  overboard  as  the  vessel  went  on  its  course.  A  child's  memory  is 
strong  to  retain  what  is  in  itself  at  all  impressive  or  adhesive,  but 
happily  even  a  child's  memory  can  let  much  slide.  I  hardly  know 
whether  to  rejoice  or  lament  that  of  the  mass  of  knowledge  which  I 
then  committed  to  memory,  I  only  retain  as  conscious  relics,  first, 
what  I  value  greatly,  two  or  three  dates  of  English  Kings ;  secondly, 
a  strange  and  wonderful  stanza  about  the  Georgium  Sidus,  then  the 
last  discovered  planet  of  our  system  ;  thirdly,  a  statement — ^too  true, 
I  doubt  not,  at  that  time — ^that  a  voyage  to  India  required  from  three 
to  six  months ! 

Am  I  trifling,  or  is  it  just  possible  that  even  these  slight  recoUec* 
tions  may  be  worth  recording,  that  even  the  humblest  story  may  be 
in  its  way  an  educational  parable  ? 

If  so,  let  me  pass  now  to  another  scene.  It  is  a  day-school  within 
reach  of  my  father's  house,  and  I  and  my  young  Mends,  a  little 
older  if  not  wiser,  are  carrying  our  books  and  trundling  our  hoops  to  a 
much-respected  master  on  the  verge  of  Clapham  Common,  in  a  then 
important  but  still  peaceful  and  suburban  village,  the  birthplace  of 
Macaulay,  the  frequent  resort  of  Wilberforce,  the  Thorntons,  the 
Sunmers,  Inglises,  and  others,  in  days  when  omnibuses,  trams,  and 
railways  were  yet  unborn. 

We  children  had  passed  into  what  I  may  call  another  zone,  as  it 
were,  of  intellectual  experience.  Our  English  lessons  are  nminly  at 
an  end ;  we  have  turned  them  over,  perhaps  with  a  touch  of  contempt, 
to  our  sisters ;  French  and  English  history,  music,  and  geography 
will  do,  we  thought,  for  girls.  We  are  setting  ourselves  sedulously 
to  the  training  reserved  for  boys  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  remember,  we  do 
the  work  with  much  docility.  Our  lessons  in  Csesar,  our  Latin  ex- 
ercises, even  our  Greek  verbs  and  Delectus,  have  left  no  trace,  except 
here  and  there,  of  special  distaste  or  aversion,  as  felt  either  by  myself 
or  my  friends.  But  the  day  soon  came,  the  inevitable  day,  when  it 
became  part  of  our  work  to  learn  by  heart  those  parts  of  the  Latin 
Grammar,  the  Syntax,  the  As  in  proBsenti,  the  Propria  quce  ttiarilmSy 
which  from  the  time  of  the  Beformation  onwards,  had  formed  the 
main  pabulmn  of  the  English  schoolboy.  I  will  not  dilate  on  the 
labour  it  involved,  nor  on  the  value  of  the  work  which  it  displaced, 
nor  on  the  aversion  that  it  inspired  in  one  at  least  of  those  young; 
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students.  I  can  hardly  understand  how  a  system  which  called  on 
boys  to  commit  to  memory  page  after  page  of  rules  drawn  up  in 
somewhat  barbarous  Latin,  and  learned  in  my  own  case,  I  feel  sure, 
without  a  word  of  comment,  illustration,  or  explanation,  to  do  this 
moreover  long  before  they  had  advanced  sufficiently  far  for  more  than 
a  very  few  of  these  rules  to  correspond  with  anything  that  had  fallen 
under  their  own  observation,  can  liave  held  its  ground  for  over  three 
centuries,  and  can  find  staunch  defenders  even  now.  I  can  only  be 
thankful  that  my  own  experience  of  the  system  was  just  long  enough 
to  prevent  me,  during  twenty-five  years*  life  as  a  schoolmaster,  from 
ever  permitting  a  boy  to  say  any  grammatical  rule  to  me  in  Latin 
words,  or  to  quote  to  me  any  example  that  he  hsd  learnt  by  heart, 
without  ascertaining  that  he  knew  its  meaning  and  application,  <  the 
reason  why '  he  had  it  on  his  lips. 

Need  I  say  that  in  bringing  forward  these  autobiographical  details, 
I  have  no  wish  to  vilify  the  instructors  of  my  youth,  or  to  condemn 
wholesale  the  educational  system  under  which  yoimg  Englishmen  have 
been  trained  for  three  centuries  ?     Still  less  shall  I  be  suspected  of  a 
desire  to  undervalue  the  use  of  the  ancient  languages  as  still  un- 
rivalled instruments  of  education.    Of  the  special  teacher  under 
whom  we  trod  this  stony  path,  I  am  sure  that  his  surviving  pupils 
have  none  but  kindly  recollections.  *But  the  state  of  things  which 
I  have  described  is  a  form  of  evil  which,  under  one  and  another 
disguise,  may  meet  us  in  any  system  or  in  the  teaching  of  any  sub- 
ject.   In  teaching  science,  histoiy,  the  English  language,  nay,  in 
training  the  young  child  to  read  aloud,  or  in  imparting  the  first 
rudiments  of  religious  knowledge,  there  will  always  be  the  same 
danger ;  the  tendency  to  allow  dead  and  mechanical  toil  to  take  the 
place  of  living. and  firuitful  work  on  the  part  both  of  the  teacher  and 
of  the  pupil.     It  is  so  easy  to  be  contented  with  outside  results,  and 
not  to  look  below  the  surface ;  it  is  so  difficult  to  go  down  and  down 
to  the  level  of  the  young  mind,  and  rouse,  and  stir,  and  coax,  and 
tempt  it  to  think,  and  work,  and  give  real  and  full  play  and  exercise 
to  its  faculties.     And  it  is  not  the  teacher  only  who  is  responsible. 
There  is  a  sense,  no  doubt,  in  which  the  minds  of  the  young  are 
active  enough,  but  there  is  a  sense  also  in  which  they  are  often  exceed- 
ingly the  reverse.    Beal  mental  effort,  any  attempt  at  reflection,  is  apt 
to  prove  very  trying,  very  distasteful  to  them :  thinking,  setting  the 
mind  really  to  work,  what  a  Boman  would  call  intentio  animi,  is  a 
thing  which  to  some  gifted  spirits  may  be  a  delightful  pastime,  but 
to  which  the  minds  of  most  growing  boys  have  an  instinctive  aversion. 
They  will  often  welcome  a  good  deal  of  humdrum  drudgery  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  very  limited  amount  of  such  mental  gynmastics.     Have  we 
never  heard  of  Oxford  undergraduates  who  prefer  learning  their  little 
modicum  of  Euclid  by  heart  to  really  mastering  it  ?     Yet  to  over- 
come this  aversion,  to  train  or  win  his  pupils  to  take  a  real  and  hearty 
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pleasure  in  such  active  exercise,  is  surely  the  very  first  aim,  as  it  is 
the  main  mark  and  note,  of  the  good  teacher. 

I  turn  a  leaf  in  the  book  of  my  own  early  experiences,  and  all  is 
changed.     It  was  a  time  of  national  stir  and  change.     The  great 
Beform  Bill  had  been  passed,  and  we  boys  had  taken  our  sides  and 
fought  our  battles,  with  words  or  otherwise,  as  Beformers  or  Anti- 
Beformers,  with  all  the  sturdy  keenness  of  young  Englishmen.    A 
number  of  schools  had  been  started  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
in  connection  with  King's  College,  then  in  its  first  youth.  At  the  head 
of  one,  within  reach  of  a  daily  walk — till  he  migrated  at  the  end  of  a 
year  to  a  school  nearer  our  own  home,  whither  we  and  most  of  his 
pupils  followed  him — was  placed  a  young  man  then  fresh  from  high 
mathematical  honours  at  Cambridge,  full  of  fire,  enthusiasm,  and 
original  ability.     I  shall  not  undertake  to  describe  fully  the  reform, 
not  the  bit-by-bit,  but   the  radical,  the  entire  reform,  which  he 
worked  in  the  system  imder  which  we  had  been  thus  far  taught. 
He  took,  I  remember,  the  bold  step  of  flinging,  not  without  some 
audacious  words  of  iconoclastic  ridicule,  our  Latin  Syntax  to  the  winds, 
and  substituting  a  few,  a  very  few,  rules  that  he  gave  us  on  a  blackboard, 
which  now  for  the  first  time  became  one  of  the  instruments  of  our 
education.  He,  first  of  all,  at  a  time  when  the  real  study  of  comparative 
philology  was  almost  unknown  in  England,  gave  us  some  glimpses  into 
what  I  may  call  the  science  of  language ;  he  taught  us  to  try  to  group 
together  facts  for  ourselves,  and  to  form  laws  from  what  we  observed 
and  met.     And  he  did  more,  he  taught  us  something,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  beauty  and  charm  of  literature,  old  and  new.     We  were 
still  very  young  boys,  even  those  who  formed  his  •  first  class,'  and  quite 
imfit  to  read  continuously  such  an  author  as  Tacitus.     But  yet  I  still 
remember — he  will  have  forgotten — how,  quite  early,  almost  at  the 
outset  of  our  career,  he  had  the  courage  to  introduce  us  to  the  mag- 
nificent passage  that  closes  the  Life  of  Agricola,  made  us  laboriously 
translate  it  into  English,  and  I  presume,  for  I  can  still  repeat  it 
almost  verbatim,  commit  it  to  memory ;  he  revealed  to  some  of  us 
for  the  first  time  that  Latin  authors  are  something  more  than  merely 
puzzling  sentences  in  an  imfamiliar  language.    I  recall,  too,  the  manner 
in  which,  every  Saturday,  instead  of  a  dull  reading  lesson,  he  would 
summon  seven  or  eight  of  us  to  read  one  after  another,  in  the  presence 
of  a  roomful  of  our  schoolfellows,  some  stirring  or  pathetic  passage 
from  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  or  from  English  poetry  or  prose,  and 
how  we  coveted  above  all  things  the  distinction  of  being  reported  at 
home  as  the  best  reader  of  the  week.     It  was  a  simple  expedient^  but 
at  all  events  it  cured  us  for  life  of  either  practising  ourselves,  or 
patiently  enduring  in  others,  a  lifeless  and  mechanical  style  of  reading 
aloud.    Every  Saturday  also,  for  a  time,  we  drew  without  copy,  from 
previous  study,  a  map  of  Palestine.    Physical  geography  was  then  in 
its  cradle,  the  author  of  Sinai  and  PaUsti/ae  a  schoolboy  at  Bug^by, 
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and  of  the  real  configuration  of  that  historic  land  I  fear  we,  perhaps 
our  teacher,  knew  little :  but  the  interest  which  the  study  of  its 
history  and  geography  inspired  laid  in  one  at  least  of  his  pupils  the 
seeds  of  a  future  harvest.     Among  the  first  authorities  in  Europe  on 
such  a  subject  is  one  known  to  the  world  at  large  for  his  services  to 
the  cause  of  music,  known  to  no  narrow  circle  for  his  services  to 
general  literature ;  I  think  that  Sir  George  Grove  would  date  the 
first  germ  of  his  articles  on  the  Geography  and  History  of  Palestine,  as 
well  as  on  general  geography — perhaps  the  origin  of  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration enterprise — to  those  Saturday  maps  and  Saturday  studies  of 
Blunt's  Coincidences  and  other  works  on  Old  Testament  History,  at  a 
suburban  Grammar  School,  imder  the  teaching  of  the  present  Professor 
of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Oxford.     But  this  was  not  all ;  no 
week  passed — and  this,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  a  period  separated  from 
the  present  by  full  half  a  century,  during  which  science  has  been  slowly 
winning  its  way  towards  obtaining  a  partial  admission  into  the  regular 
course  of  an  English  schoolboy's  education — no  single  week  in  which 
we  did  not  receive  and  eagerly  look  forward  to  at  least  one  lesson  in 
natural  science.   Heat,  elementary  hydrostatics,  mechanics  and  optics, 
electricity,  and  above  all  chemistry — to  something  of  the  elements 
of  all  these  we  were  introduced  in  turn.     There  was  not  one  among  us, 
at  all  events  in  our  teacher's  own  class,  who  could  not  at  that  time 
draw  with  suflBcient  accuracy  not  merely  the  proverbial  common  pump, 
but  a  low  pressure  steam  engine  of  the  day.     What  is  more,  we 
learned,  if  not  any  very  large  amount  of  scientific  knowledge — limited 
pocket-money  and  domestic  objections  to  tiurning  our  bedrooms  into 
laboratories  restrained  and  froze  the  genial  current  of  nascent  science 
in  our  souls — yet  a  sense  of  the  greatness  and  importance  of  the  world 
of  science,  whose  door  was  at  least  set  ajar  for  us,  a  sense  that  once 
given  us  nothing  could  efface.     It  became  impossible  for  any  one  of 
us  to  look  henceforth  on  science  as  a  foe.     Our  favourite  literature  in 
our  homes  was  for  a  time  two  manuals  then  in  vogue,  long  since 
superseded,  Mrs,  Marcet^a  Conversations  and  Joyce's  Scientific  Dia- 
logues, together  with  Philosophy  in  Sport  made  Science  in  Earnest. 
Our  favourite  indoor  recreation  was  the  manipulation  of  a  really 
excellent  electrifying  machine  (as  it  was  then  called)  manufactured 
for  us  by  an  elder  brother,  and  the  reproduction  of  the  chemical 
experiments  which  we  had  seen  at  school.     Both  occupations  were 
somewhat  discountenanced,   though  for   different  reasons,  by  those 
who  had  to  test  the  power  of  the  last  home-made  Leyden  jar,  the 
result  of  a  skilful  treatment  of  a  discarded  decanter,  or  to  inhale  the 
odours  of  what  was  then  called  '  azotic '  and  other  unpleasant  gases. 
Meantime  we  were  led  through  stage  after  stage  of  the  severe  dis- 
cipline of  mathematical  study.     I  really  dare  hardly  say  to  what 
dizzy  heights  we  had  been  conducted  by  the  time  that  the  writer  of 
these  pages  had  reached  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  His  own  steps  often 
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slipped  as  he  tried  to  keep  pace  with  one  who  afterwards,  with  un- 
usually little  effort,  took  the  place  of  Senior  Wrangler  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  which  he  has  recently,  as  one  of  the 
University  Commissioners,  helped  to  reconstruct.  But  I  felt  then,  as 
I  feel  now,  that  even  the  study  of  mathematics  was  coloured  with 
the  warm  glow  of  the  activity  and  originality  of  the  teacher's  mind ; 
and  though  from  the  day  in  which  he  wisely  and  trustfully  allowed 
one  of  his  pupils  to  give  those  mathematical  hours  to  reading  by  him- 
self in  his  own  very  sorry  method  Homer  and  Thucydides,  I  never 
did  an  hour  of  voluntary  mathematical  work,  yet  1  have  never  felt 
that  any  of  the  timie  I  spent  on  these  studies  was  wholly  wasted.  I 
may  add  that  our  teacher,  though  he  must,  I  fear,  have  suffered  much 
in  the  process,  read  with  us,  with  no  inconsiderable  effect  on  our 
minds,  before  we  had  reached  the  average  age  of  the  fifth  form  at 
modern  Eugby,  not  only  the  Natural  Theology  and  Evidences^  and 
Horce  Paulince  of  Paley,  but  at  least  the  first  half  of  Butler's  Analogy^ 
a  copy  of  which  I  still  possess,  with  the  date  of  the  year  in  which 
I  laboriously  read  and  re-read  it  for  him. 

I  shall,  I  hope,  be  pardoned  for  this  long  and  I  fear  egotistical 
record  of  a  time  so  exceedingly  distant.  The  motives  that  prompted 
it  will  be  easily  understood.  I  was  anxious  not  only  to  give  a  lively 
picture  of  the  practical  working  of  two  diametrically  opposite  educa- 
tional systems,  as  I  recall  them  out  of  what  may  seem  to  some  the 
dark  ages  of  education,  but  also  to  illustrate  and  emphasise  the  im- 
portance of  life  and  enthusiasm,  and  of  the  power  of  imparting 
stimulus,  on  the  part  of  the  educator. 

It  was  an  additional  pleasure  to  one  who  owes  so  much  to  other 
eminent  teachers  who  have  passed  away  to  bear  testimony  to  the  debt 
which  he  and  his  friends  incurred  a  long  half-century  ago  at  the  hands  of 
one  whom  I  saw  in  October  last  standing  up  in  a  green  old  age  on 
the  platform  at  the  Reading  Church  Congress,  and  speaking  some 
very  weighty  and  suggestive  words  on  one  of  the  most  absorbing  and 
difficult  of  the  latest  bom  subjects  of  thought.  But  above  all  I 
wished  to  bring  forward  this  chapter  in  my  own  experience  as  some 
contribution  to  a  hopeful  estimate  of  the  still  somewhat  uncertain 
prospects  of  the  cause  of  higher  and  middle  education  in  England. 

It  is  a  time  of  some  perplexity  and  trouble.  New  subjects  are 
calling  for  attention ;  subjects  not  wholly  new  for  fuller  treatment ; 
fresh  fields  of  knowledge  have  been  opened  to  the  human  mind  which 
were  closed  even  to  the  fathers  and  grandfathers  of  the  present  gene- 
ration. Much  difficulty  in  harmonising  and  adjusting  the  claims  of 
the  new  and  of  the  old  is  felt  by  all  earnest  and  open-minded  teacbers. 
They  feel  the  value  of  the  old ;  they  feel  also  the  worth  and 
promise  of  the  new.  And  yet  there  is  no  lack  of  warning  voices. 
Can  we,  it  is  said,  hope  to  teach  boys  really  well,  really  thoroughly, 
if  we  attempt  to  teach  them  as  boys  more  than  one  or  two  subjects  ? 
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Were  not  the  old  days  of  Latin  and  Greek  pure  and  simple  the 
golden  days  after  all  of  sound  and  solid,  as  opposed  to  hollow  and 
counterfeit,  education  ?  My  own  experience  does  not  point  in  this 
direction.  There  is  no  doubt  more  than  a  possible,  a  very  real, 
danger  of  teaching  boys  and  girls  too  many  subjects  superficially, 
none  thoroughly.  But  superficial  teaching  is  not  confined  to  a 
varied  programme,  and  a  boy  may  have  given  years  to  one  or  two 
subjects  without  having  stirred  the  subsoil  of  his  mind  by  the  mono- 
tonous process.  How  many  failures  were  dug  as  it  were  into  the  soil 
before  one  successful  scholar,  when  pure  scholarship  in  the  limited 
sense  of  the  word  was  the  end-all  and  be-all  of  education,  was  at  last 
produced?  It  is  a  question  the  answers  to  which  I  have  always 
thought  to  be  exceedingly  disheartening. 

Wisdom  and  watchfulness  will  be  required  to  harmonise  and 
adjust  rvtdl  claims,  to  avoid  over-pressure,  pretentious  work.  But 
I  cannot  but  be  led  to  hope  that  we  are  learning  from  expe- 
rience that  whatever  tends  to  enlighten  and  stimulate  and  interest 
any  part  of  the  growing  mind  will  not  be  lost  in  its  effect  on  othor 
work,  will  quicken  and  enliven  the  mental  sensibility,  break  up  along^ 
the  whole*line  of  the  intellectual  range  the  callousness  and  indifference 
which  are  hardest  of  all  to  d^  with. 

Time  taken  firom  such  obvious  preparations  fbr  future  life  as 
bookkeeping,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  bestowed  on  some  well- 
guided  labour  in  mastering  the  key  of  an  ancient  language,  may  play 
its  part  in  strengthening  tiie  mental  muscles  of  the  future  merchant 
or  man  of  business;  hours  given  to  the  thorough  study  and  apprecia- 
tion of  great  poets  may  enlarge  and  enrich  his  intellectual  resources. 
The  bread  that  seemed  cast  upon  the  waters  may  come  back  in  due 
time — ^the  boy  who  is  destined  to  lead  a  literary  life  may  gain 
rather  than  lose  from  the  patient  attention,  the  ever-¥ratchful 
observation  required  by  the  hours  given  to  some  natural  science. 

I  do  not  feel  at  all  inclined  to  despair  because  we  all  alike  who 
care  for  the  future  of  education  feel  the  difficulty  caused  by  the  calls, 
the  jostling,  if  I  may  say,  of  the  many  claimants  for  what  Professor 
Huxley  has  so  weU  called  ^  the  footing  of  the  most  &voured  nation.' 
The  pioneers  of  education  must  feel  their  way,  must,  here  as  else- 
Tfbere,  here  in  a  very  sacred  cause,  carry  out  reverently  an  Apostolic 
precept,  that  has  its  first  application  in  the  highest  of  all  regions, 
that  of  the  attitude  of  man  towards  his  Maker — must  ^  prove  all 
things,'  prove  them,  test  them  fairly  and  honestly,  and  hold  fast  to 
that  which  experience  shows  to  be  sound  and  fruitful. 

Some  decent  regard  for  the  space  on  which  I  am  unduly  tres- 
passing forbids  me  to  enter  into  any  detailed  account  of  the  educa- 
tional atmosphere  into  which  I  passed  for  the  last  three  years  of 
boyhood,  as  they  were  spent  under  Arnold  at  Bugby.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  I  could  interest  any  younger  readers  of  these  pages  by 
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patting  before  them  some  of  the  vivid  recollections  which  still 
remain  with  me  of  the  life  of  a  great  public  school  as  it  struck  one 
who  after  leading  the  life  of  a  boy  at  an  ordinary  day-school, 
spending  certain  hours  at  school  but  his  real  life  at  home,  suddenly 
passed  into  a  world  so  totally  new.  It  is  only  one  or  two  of  the 
educational  aspects  of  that  world  that  I  would  attempt  to  recall. 
After  all  that  I  have  said  I  do  not  hesitate  to  call  those  three  years 
in  some  ways  the  most  fruitful,  the  most  valuable,  the  most  formative, 
intellectually,  morally,  and  spiritually,  of  my  whole  life.  Yet  I  despair 
of  giving  what  some  might  gladly  welcome,  any  full  or  real  insight 
into  the  secret  of  the  success  of  that  world-famous  teacher,  or  any  clear 
impression  of  his  educational  system.  System,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  say,  in  the  sense  of  a  clearly  marked,  consciously  developed  and 
organised  scheme,  he  had  none.  I  say  so  with  a  feeling  of  relief,  for 
I  have  always  found  reason  to  distrust  over-systematised  schemes  of 
education.  I  confess  to  a  shudder  as  I  read' of  the  French  Minister 
of  Education  taking  out  his  watch  and  remarking  that  at  that 
•moment  all  fifth  form  French  boys  were  reading  the  same  passage  of 
the  jEneid.  Arnold  shocked,  no  doubt,  educational  Conservatives,  much 
as  he  shocked  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  adherents  of  the  past, 
by  some  important  changes.  He  did  everything  that  was  possible  at 
that  day  in  a  school  organised  as  Bugby  was,  to  introduce  the  teach- 
ing of  mathematics  and  modem  languages  as  a  regular  and  essential 
part  of  a  boy's  curriculum.  He  paved  the  way  for  future  success.  I 
doubt  whether  the  immediate  result  on  the  mass  of  the  school  was 
very  great.  As  regards  the  former  study,  I  may  say  of  mysdf,  that 
having  brought  with  me  a  sufficient  stock  to  carry  me  easily  through 
all  that  was  required  at  examinations,  I  contrived  to  elude  all 
attempts  to  elicit  further  mathematical  work  from  a  brain  seething 
with  other  interests.  As  regards  the  latter,  we  in  the  highest  form 
gained  much  from  being  introduced  by  Arnold  himself  to  some 
acquaintance  with  the  Grerman  language  and  literature.  I  can  still 
repeat  much  of  the  immortal  Cassandra  of  Schiller,  which  I  spent 
hours — they  were  well-spent  hours — in  trying  to  reproduce  in  Greek 
Sapphics.  I  can  still  recall  our  master's  voice  as  he  read  out  his 
own  version  of  a  letter  of  Niebuhr  to  a  young  student  for  us  to 
translate  into  Grerman ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  a  spark  of  enthusi- 
asm for  German  literature  burnt  in  the  heart  of  the  school  below 
us. 

An  experiment  had  been  made  of  which  the  memory  was  still 
fresh  when  I  came  as  a  new  boy  to  introduce  the  teaching  of  foreign 
languages  by  two  foreign  gentlemen.  The  experiment,  too  often 
even  now  somewhat  perilous,  ended  at  the  Bugby  of  that  day  in  entire 
failure.  How  were  boys,  reared  in  insular  and  midland  ignorance  of 
the  great  world  that  lay  beyond  the  silver  streak,  to  submit  to  teachers 
who,  when  a  sparrow  was  designedly  let  loose  in  school,  called  it  a 
*  chicken,'  or  a  cock-chafer  a  •  chafer-bird '  ?     The  main  subjects   of 
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instruction  remained  much  what  they  were.  Latin  and  Greek  lessons 
were  conned  as  before,  in  all  but  the  highest  forms,  by  the  old  methods 
under  the  masters  whom  he  found,  with  the  imperfect  dictionaries, 
the  unannotated  editions,  and  the  now  obsolete  Grreek  and  Latin 
grammars,  which  were  all  that  the  schoolboy  of  my  own  day  could 
command.  One  feature  I  remember  which  impressed  me  greatly  as 
a  new  boy  was  said — I  incline  to  believe,  rightly — to  have  been  intro- 
duced from  Winchester.  Three  times  a  week  the  great  majority  of  the 
school  inked  their  fingers  and  bewildered  their  brains  in  composing 
what  was  called  a  ^  vulgus : '  a  certain  number,  from  two  to  eighty  of 
Latin  verses  on  a  given  subject.  Sturdy  beggars,  sometimes,  like 
stalwart  tramps,  with  a  minatory  importunity,*  met  those  who  had  a 
facility  in  such  matters,  and  asked  or  demanded  contributions  in  kind. 
Looking  carefully  back,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  to  those  who 
never  reached  the  very  highest  forms  the  great  problem  of  really 
interesting  the  English  schoolboy  in  the  work  of  his  own  education 
was  by  no  means  solved.  Whether  they  liked  or  disliked  their  head- 
master, they  stood  in  awe  of  him.  They  recognised  in  him  a  rider ; 
they  knew  somehow  that  he  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  life  of 
England ;  boys  were  made  to  feel  that  they  were  under  law  and  dis- 
cipline ;  their  work  was  tested  by  what  was  then  a  novelty — regular 
examinations ;  their  places  in  the  school  were  made  to  depend  not  on 
the  date  of  their  entering  the  school,  but  on  their  industry  and  ability. 
By  slow  degrees  a  far  higher  tone  of  duty  and  morality  on  many 
essential  points  filtered  slowly  downwards  into  the  mass  of  the  ochool. 
Boys  did  their  duty  with  a  sense  of  duty  more  general  and  more  re- 
cognised than  had  been  or  was  common  with  schoolboys ;  indeed,  the 
direct  change  of  atmosphere  worked  by  Arnold  on  Bugby  at  large 
was,  I  venture  to  think,  rather  moral  than  intellectual ;  certainly  a 
too  large  proportion  of  Bugby  boys  in  my  own  day  looked  on  mental 
work  of  all  kinds  as  an  odious  necessity,  and  characterised  it  by  one 
expressive  and  contemptuous  monosyllable. 

Very  different  was  the  absorbing,  the  overpowering,  influence  of 
that  most  impressive  of  characters  and  most  unresting  and  vigorous 
of  intellects  upon  ourselves — those  of  us,  the  fewer  and  more  advanced, 
who  came  within  its  reach  and  were  capable  of  responding  to  it.  We 
all  (I  speak  of  my  own  schooldays)  before  entering  the  sixth  form 
had  passed  through  the  hands  of  two  very  different  but  exceedingly 
eminent  teachers.  One,  whose  almost  proverbial  lucidity  and  incisive- 
ness  of  exposition  are  among  the  many  gifts  which  have  set  a  lasting 
impress  on  his  pupils,  was  the  present  Oxford  Professor  of  Political 
Economy,  Mr.  Bonamy  Price.  The  other  was  James  Prince  Lee,  the 
late  Bishop  of  Manchester,  the  teacher  and  inspirer  within  the  very  few 
years  during  which  he  taught  at  Birmingham  of,  among  others,  such 
men  as  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  one  whom  Westminster  has  just  rejoiced  to  hail  as  a  Canon, 
Professor  Westcott. 
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But  Arnold's  influence  was  something  unique  of  its  kind.  I  cannot 
analyse  it,  I  have  often  attempted,  often  abandoned  the  task.  To  some 
among  us,  to  the  more  sensitive  and  impressionable,  it  was  perhaps 
over*stimulating,  and  quite  unconsciously  on  his  part  laid  an  undue 
amount  of  mental  as  well  as  moral  strain  and  excitement  on  minds 
still  inmiature.  I  lighted,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  after  I  had 
written  these  words,  on  a  page  in  which  he  in  whom  all  would 
recognise  one  of  the  very  ablest  of  his  pupils,  A.  H.  Clough,  speaks 
of  himself  while  in  his  eighteenth  year  of  having  passed  through  three 
years  of  perpetual  excitement.  Yet  there  was  nothing  feverish,  or 
excitable,  or  spasmodic  in  the  man  himself — all  was  manly,  robust, 
healthy,  vigorous,  forcible,  and  wholesome ;  and  all  of  us  who  felt 
his  power  at  aU  would,  I  think,  agree  that,  setting  aside  the  moral 
and  spiritual  influence  which  perhaps  set  its  mark  on  us  for  ever, 
never  before  and  never  since  have  we  come  under  so  inspiring  and 
stirring  an  intellectual  stimulus. 

What  was  the  secret  ?    You  will  readily  believe  that  one  who  has 
given  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  same  work  has  asked  the  ques- 
tion of  himself  often  and  anxiously.    It  was  something  inoommuni- 
t^ble  and  not  to  be  reproduced  by  any  attempt  at  imitation.    Was 
it  perhaps  that  under  Arnold  there  was  an  air  of  something  real  and 
living  in  every  subject  that  we  studied,  in  every  book  that  we  read 
with  him  ?    Homer  was  Homer,  not  merely  so  many  lines  of  Greek 
poetry ;  and  as  such  we  were  expected  to  read  and  translate  him,  as 
the  poet  who  carried  us  back  to  the  early  world  of  Greece,  another 
world  to  that  of  whicb  we  had  perhaps  in  a  portion  of  the  same  lesson 
-been  reading  in  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament.    I 
remember  how  in  reading  Cicero's  letters  he  made  us  feel  that  we 
were  dealing  with  no  museum  of  examples  of  Latin  construction 
(though  loose  and  inaccurate  scholarship  was  detected  in  a  moment), 
but  with  the  actors  in  the  bloody  tragedy  that  led  up  to  the  second 
Triumvirate  and  Actium.     It  was  partly  this ;  but,  after  all,  this 
was  but  an  element  among  many  in  the  ascendency  which  he  held 
over  US- 
Yet  as  an  educational  system  it  had  its  IocwmBj  its  great  gaps. 
We  were  deeply  interested  in  our  own  and  our  schoolfellows'  weekly 
attempts  at  original  composition,  often  on  exceedingly  interesting 
subjects,  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  English,  prose  and  verse.    We  cared 
very  much  indeed  some  of  us  for  history,  for  certain  kinds  of  English 
literature,  veiy  much  indeed  for  poetry,  and  for  some  at  least  of  the 
many  Greek  and  Latin  authors  whom  we  read.     I  cannot  echo  the 
complaint  of  one  whose  Epic  of  Hades  I  have  read  with  unmixed  ad- 
miration, that  he  had  read  in  youth  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity  with- 
out any  aid  being  given  him  to  recognise  in  them  all  that  was  most 
noble,  most  pathetic,  or  most  tragic.     In  no  such  indictment  can  I 
join  as  a  learner  in  the  past :  I  should  feel,  it,  as  a  teacher,  the  most 
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leeigbty  of  condemnations.  But  the  Hmits  of  our  intellectual  interests 
were,  though  wider  than  was  common  among  schoolboys,  gr^tly 
fixed  by  the  influence  of  the  very  teacher  who  gave  them  their  in- 
tensity and  strength.  We  cared  for  the  subjects  in  which  Arnold 
taught  or  inspired  us,  we  lost  sight  of  or  were  indiflferent  to  others. 
The  Art  School  which  Rugby  now  owes  mainly  to  the  munificence  of 
a  Eugbdan  of  a  less  distant  generation,  Sir  Thomas  Brassey,  repre- 
sents a  side  of  educational  work  which  was  then  absolutely  unrepre- 
sented. In  those  days  I  cannot  recall — I  wish  I  could — a  single 
instance  of  a  single  boy  whom  I  knew  availing  himself  of  the  assistance 
of  the  drawing-master.  Of  the  organised  musical  enthusiasm  which 
now  forms  so  integral  a  part  of  the  life  of  Harrow  there  were  but  few 
traces.  The  Natural  History  Society,  which  has  developed  so  widely 
and  done  such  good  work  in  my  own  dear  school  at  Marlborough  and 
elsewhere,  would  have  been  laughed,  I  fear,  out  of  existence  in 
Amoldian  Eugby,  or  had  no  member  but  the  historic  madman  of 
that  immortal  work,  Tom  Brown.  The  laboratory  of  !^ton,  or  such 
an  array  of  scientific  apparatus  and  teaching  as  is  to  be  found 
at  the  modem  Eugby,  or  at  Clifton,  were  things  unheard  of.  The 
real  and  successful  efforts  to  base  a  sound  education  oh  what  are 
called  modem  subjects  that  have  proved  so  firuitful  at  many  of  the 
newer  and  in  one  or  two  of  the  old  schools,  were  as  yet  mere  day 
dreams.  These  enormous  gains  of  the  new  generation  were  yet  to 
come ;  but  still,  while  welcoming  them  all,  while  undervaluing  none, 
while  looking  on  them  as  merely  at  present  half-developed,  half-tried 
sources  of  light  and  culture,  we  feel  that  they  will  never  supply  the 
place  of  that  well-spring  of  intellectual  and  moral  aid  that  is  to  be 
found  in  contact  with  a  master  mind,  and  that  Ho  greater  privilege 
could  have  been  given  to  youth  than  to  sit  for  a  while  at  the  feet 
of  Thomas  Arnold. 

And  now  I  may  be  allowed  to  turn  aside  from  those  distant 
days,  over  which  I  have  lingered,  I  fear,  far  too  long,  and  say  one  or 
two  words  on  what  I  have  already  indirectly  said  many,  the  changed 
position  of  education  to-day. 

I  will  pass  over  at  once  the  whol^  field  of  elementary  education. 
We,  the  remaining  pupils  of  Arnold,  may  be  allowed  to  tejoice  that 
in  the  vast  progress  which  has  been  made  in  that  important  region, 
the  son-in-law  of  our  teacher,  Mr.  Forster,  has  borne  a  noble  part. 

Let  me  say  little  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made,  of  the 
movement  still  in  full  activity,  in  that  department  of  intermediate 
education  which  lies  between  the  elementary  and  the  most  ad- 
vanced schools.  I  will  confine  myself  to  one  or  two  of  the  general 
results  that  seem  to  have  been  won  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  the  instruction  given  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes  in  our 
country. 

It  has  been  recognised,  I  think  far  more  clearly  than  it  was  fifty 
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years  ago,  that  the  province  of  an  educator  is  not  merely  to  drill  and 
discipline^  but  to  stir  and  quicken  the  intellect  of  his  pupil,  to  inspire 
him  whenever  possible  with  a  real  interest  in  his  work.  I  do  not 
say  either  that  this  is  a  recent  discovery  of  the  last  one  or  two 
generations,  or  that  as  an  actual  result  it  has  been  fully  realised 
in  practice.  But  a  teacher  would  scarcely  nowadays  claim  a  great 
reputation  on  the  strength  of  a  power  of  flogging  grammar  into  boys ; 
he  would  feel  that,  even  when  he  had  done  this,  something  else  was 
wanting,  and  that  much  perhaps  had  been  lost  in  the  process. 

Tt  would  be  a  fatal  error  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  no 
subject  in  the  world  can  be  mastered  without  real  labour ;  that 
mental  effort,  often  of  a  severe  kind,  is  of  the  very  essence  of  educa- 
tion, and  that  those  who  are  too  sluggish  or  too  feeble  to  make  that 
effort  will  come  out  of  the  best  school,  and  from  the  hands  of  the 
best  teachers,  so  far  uneducated. 

Yet  for  all  this  there  is,  I  feel  sure,  a  wide-spread  feeling  amongst 
teachers  of  the  young  that  it  is  not  enough  to  enforce  a  modicum  of 
discipline,  diligence,  and  attention,  but  that  their  work  is  not  success- 
fully done  unless  constant  attempts  are  made  to  rouse,  to  stimulate, 
to  fire,  to  interest ;  to  win  their  pupils  to  do  their  part. 

And,  again,  if  we  are  beginning  to  acknowledge  that  some  definite 
training  other  than  many  of  us  acquired,  at  the  cost,  I  fear,  of  our 
earliest  pupils,  would  be  invaluable  to  all  teachers,  so  also  the  fact 
is  more  widely  acknowledged  that  no  teaching  will  ever  be  of  real 
value  which  is  merely  the  giving  forth  of  knowledge  acquired  in  former 
years,  and  given  out  mechanically  from  a  standing  reservoir.  We 
are  all,  I  trust,  awake  to  the  fact  that  no  labour  which  the  teacher 
can  bestow  on  filling  his  own  mind  with  all  that  can  make  him 
master  of  the  very  humblest  subject  that  he  teaches  will  be  thrown 
away ;  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  all  which  makes  the  dullest  depart- 
ment of  his  teaching  interesting  to  himself  will  surely  be  reflected 
in  his  teaching. 

And,  thirdly,  it  is  felt  more  widely  than  it  once  was  that  education 
is  hardly  education  that  does  not  secure  some  share  of  what  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  so  well  calls  ^  that  capitalised  experience  of  the  human 
race  which  we  call  knowledge.'  We  no  longer  accept  the  theory  or 
the  practice  of  the  great  German  schoolmaster  of  the  age  of  the 
Beformation,  who  urged  that,  as  in  the  growth  of  the  infant  mind 
knowledge  of  words  came  before  that  of  things,  so  all  education  from 
first  to  last  should  be  made  subordinate  to  the  power  of  expression 
and  the  acquisition  of  style ;  and  who  forbade  his  Grerman  boys,  under 
the  most  terrible  penalties,  even  in  play,  the  use  of  a  word  of  their 
native  tongue,  now  foremost  as  the  vehicle  of  fresh  learning  and 
independent  research,  of  the  tongue  to  which  Luther  had  already  given 
shape  and  dignity  by  his  great  translation  of  the  greatest  of  books. 
He  treated  a  knowledge  of  the  great  authors  of  the  splendid  literature 
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of  Greece  mainly  as  a  means  for  supplying  passages  for  translation 
into  Latin  prose,  Latin  being  at  that  time  the  cosmopolitan  language 
of  the  educated  men  of  England  and  the  Continent.  With  whatever 
limitations,  with  whatever  differences  of  opinion,  we  all  expect  an 
educated  man  or  boy  when  he  leaves  school  to  have  acquired  more  or 
less  of  solid  knowledge  ;  and,  what  is  more  important,  we  have  even 
come  to  recognise  that  a  whole  range  of  what  are  called  modem 
studies,  studies  in  language,  literature,  science,  and  art,  that  were 
never  till  lately  looked  upon  as  part  of  a  schoolboy's  education,  may 
be  made  invaluable  instruments  of  what  is  after  all  of  more  educa- 
tional value  than  the  imparting  of  any  knowledge,  alike  of  disciplining 
his  faculties,  and  of  stirring  the  intellectual  and  kindling  the  emo- 
tional side  of  his  nature. 

It  follows  from  this,  it  is  in  fact  merely  saying  the  same  thing  in 
other  words,  that  the  educational  instruments  now  at  the  disposal  of 
the  teacher  are  far  more  varied  than  those  to  which  tradition  and  the 
practice,  but  little  modified,  of  three  centuries  had  set  their  seal^ 

This  is  neither  the  place  nor  the  time  to  dwell  on  the  very  inter- 
esting circumstances  which  at  the  time  of  so  mighty  a  shock  as  the 
Beformation  tended  rather  to  strengthen  than  to  shake  the  paramount 
and  almost  exclusive  place  held  by  the  two  languages  of  Grreece  and 
Borne  in  the  educational  system  of  the  schools  of  England  and  of 
Europe. 

It  was  not,  we  must  remember,  a  Dominican  monk,  but  the 
enlightened  and  liberal  leaders  of  the  English  Beformation,  who 
insisted,  laymen  as  well  as  clergymen,  in  grammar  school  after 
grammar  school,  that  Latin,  at  least,  and  if  possible  Grreek,  even 
versification  in  either  language,  should  be  taught  to  the  boys  in  the 
country  towns  on  which  they  bestowed  their  generous  endowments. 
It  was  not  an  Obscurantist,  but  the  founder  of  Charterhouse  (now 
flourishing  no  longer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smithfield,  but  on  the 
breezy  heights  of  Surrey),  who,  while  ordering  that  none  but  the  best 
authors,  Greek  and  Latin,  should  be  studied,  so  far  modified  the 
stringency  of  the  rule  as  to  allow  scholars  to  be  taught  to  cipher  and 
cast  an  account,  ^  especially  those  that  are  less  capable  of  learning 
and  fittest  to  be  sent  to  trades.'  It  was  not  in  the  middle  ages,  but 
in  the  statutes  of  Charterhouse  bearing  as  date  the  second  year  of 
Charles  I.,  that  it  was  ordered  that  the  boys'  Sunday  work  should 
consist  in  writing  Latin  verses  on  some  portion  of  the  Second  Lesson. 
It  was  not  in  the  dark  ages,  but  in  the  school  which  was  called  into 
life  under  the  shadow  of  our  great  Abbey  of  Westminster  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  that  it  was  expressly  ordered  that  the  three  highest  forms 
should  employ  themselves  for  at  least  one  afternoon  hour  in  ex- 
pressing the  substance  of  the  morning  sermon  in  Latin  verse,  the 
two  next  in  Latin  prose,  while  it  was  only  the  youngest  boys  to 
whom  the  use  of  English  in  the  same  edifying  task  was  conceded. 
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And  the  almost  exclusive  dominion  of  these  two  lang^uages,  taught 
in  the  manner  I  have  already  described,  held  its  own  down  to  a  com- 
paratively recent  period.  The  protest  of  Miltx>n  and  the  suggestions 
of  Locke,  neither  of  them,  I  venture  to  think,  very  practical,  came 
before  their  time.  For,  after  all,  these  grammar  schools,  as  has  been 
well  pointed  out  in  an  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Parker,^  did  fulfil 
the  end  which  their  founders  had  set  before  them.  They  did  not  give 
the  yeoman  or  the  man  of  business  an  education  fitted  for  his  future 
life,  but  they  did  exactly  that  work  which  the  religious  and  monastic 
schools  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  done  in  their  time.  They  opened  the 
door  of  the  Universities  and  of  professional  and  literary  life  to  the 
children  of  the  poor  as  to  the  sons  of  the  rich,  and  the  classical, 
strictly  classical,  free  grammar  schools  of  the  day  were  the  ladder  by 
.  which  boy  after  boy  rose  from  a  humble  sphere  to  eminence  and  even 
greatness.     Their  roll  of  great  names  is  long  and  splendid. 

But  for  all  this,  we  are  all  probably  of  one  mind,  that  such  a 
system  had  long  outlived  the  day  that  called  it  forth.  No  one  who 
expects  his  son  to  begin  active  life  at  the  age  of  sixteen  would  wish 
him  to  devote  the  preceding  exceedingly  precious  years  to  an  exclu- 
sive study  of  the  elements  of  two  ancient  languages.  Few  would 
wish  those  who  may  look  forward  to  a  more  prolonged  course  and 
higher  culture  to  confine  themselves  to  the  narrow  curriculum 
contemplated  by  the  educational  reformers  of  three  centuries  ago. 

And  lastly,  it  is  interesting  to  see  not  only  that  old  subjects 
no  longer  hold  exclusive  possession  of  the  educational  field,  but  that 
even  where  either  of  them  holds,  as  I  venture  to  think  they  long  will 
hold  on  their  own  merits,  a  leading  place,  their  treatment  has  been 
greatly  modified  by  the  progress  of  human  knowledge  that  has  been 
made  within  the  last  half  century.  May  I  give  an  illustration,  a 
very  simple  one,  of  my  meaning  ?  Let  me  take  the  oldest  of  all  our 
educational  instruments,  the  Latin  language.  The  subject  is  in- 
cluded in  the  curriculum  of  every  good  ^  second  grade '  school  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  The  teacher  whose  boys  leave  him  at  fifteen 
or  sixteen  cannot  expect  to  make  finished  scholars.  If  he  has  made 
them  fairly  at  home  in  the  elements  of  the  tongue  which  Gaasar  and 
his  legions  carried  with  them — if  he  has  enabled  them  to  read,  not 
without  pains  and  labour,  yet  with  some  real  interest,  the  history  of 
two  or  three  campaigns  in  Gaul  and  Britain — if,  above  all,  he  has 
contrived  to  interest  them  in  a  few  specimens  of  prose  or  poetry  of 
the  highest  order,  he  will  have  done  all  that  can  reasonably  be. 
asked.  The  learner  will  no  longer  have  been  called  upon  to 
commit  to  memory  a  mass  of  abstract  or  empirical  and  ill-framed 
rules  drawn  up  in  half  unintelligible  Latin,  and  accompanied  with 
a  formidable  array  of  Latin  examples.  Memory,  which  will,  let 
us  hope,  have  had  its  first  training  in  quite  another  field  (shall  I 

^  See  Essay  in  Eswya  on  a  LiberaZ  Edueatumt  1867. 
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say  of  simple  texts,  and  hymns,  and  English  poetry^  of  things  worth 
the  learning  and  worth  remembering?)  will  have  been  necessarily 
severely  tasked  in  mastering  the  essential  elements  of  declensions 
and  conjugations.  The  English  boy  of  the  nineteenth  century  will 
stand  in  this  respect,  if  not  side  by  side  with  the  pupils  of  the  schools 
of  Charlemagne,  certainly  with  those  of  Melanchthon  or  of  our  own 
Mediseval  and  Eeformation  schools.  Even  here  modem  studies  may 
do  something,  I  do  not  say  to  lighten,  but  to  enlighten  the  necessary 
steps.  Something  of  the  '  reason  why '  of  the  existence  of  these 
puzzling  inflexions  of  number,  case,  tense,  gender,  and  mood,  in  Latin 
as  in  Oerman,  of  their  disappearance  in  modem,  of  their  richness  and 
abundance  in  older  English,  may  fall  within  the  teacher's  power  and 
will  to  communicate  to  his  pupils.  He  will  no  longer  be  content  to 
tell  them  that  one  word,  imqua/m^  stands  for  the  two  English  words  / 
aayj  because  the  Bonuins  did  not  trouble  themselves  to  express  the 
personal  pronoun  unless  for  special  emphasis,  but  he  may  explain  to 
them  that  the  Latin,  like  many  other  languages  in  an  early  stage, 
placed  its  I  eay  in  a  different  order  to  our  own  and  fused  it  into  a 
single  word  Say  /,  and  that  the  /  is  as  much  involved  in  the  final  letter 
of  the  vnquam  as  it  is  in  our  corresponding  phrase  of  two  words. 
He  will  not  be  content  to  leave  them  to  find  out  that  the  order  of  a 
Latin  sentence  in  Caesar  is  almost  invariably  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  order  of  an  English  sentence,  but  he  will  here  again  give  some 
of  the  very  simple  reasons  why  English  is  so  comparatively  limited 
to  one  order,  why  Latin  is  so  free  and  unfettered.  He  will  do  all 
he  caa  to  make  the  learner  realise  how  and  why  it  is  that  he  is 
passing  as  he  learns  an  ancient  language  into  a  different  world  of 
expression  to  that  of  his  own,  and  will  try  to  teach  him  to  gather 
together  some  real  and  striking  characteristics  of  each.  He  will  not 
by  such  means  make  the  path  to  the  acquisition  of  Latin  a  mere  easy 
saunter  through  floweiy  fields,  but  he  will  do  something  to  give  a 
distant  prospect  from  that  uphill  path,  not  merely  goad  the  climber 
to  force  his  way  between  two  enclosing  dreary  walls.  And  side  by 
side  with  this,  he  will  try  to  show  in  very  simple  language  the  essen- 
tial uniformity  of  the  operation  of  the  human  mind  that  underlies  the 
external  differences  of  such  dissimilar  languages.  That  logical  and 
scientific  analysis  of  the  sentence  which  enters  so  largely  into  the 
teaching  of  some  portions  of  even  our  elementary  schools  will  show  at 
once,  when  applied  to  Latin  as  to  English,  how  much  there  is  that  is 
common  to  all  human  tongues,  and  though  such  analysis  will  never 
teach  to  speak  or  write,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  logical  exercises  that  can  be  comprehended  under  the  wide  name 
of  grammar. 

Need  I  add  a  word  of  the  close  connexion  between  the  Latin  and 
French  languages,  which  is  of  equal  interest  to  the  historian  and  the 
philologist  ?     We  knew  when  I  was  a  boy — we  aU  knew,  that  is,  in  a 
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certain  sense-r-that  French  was  mainly,  as  we  said,  derived  from 
Latin.  But  that  it  was,  and  still  is,  a  Latin  language,  that  it  is  in 
fact  Latin  at  this  moment  in  another  and  later  stage — Latin  crushed, 
no  doubt,  and  worn  and  moulded  by  the  attrition  o£  ages,  and  by  the 
genius  of  the  more  or  less  versatile  races  that  in  turn  adopted  it,  but 
still  essentially  Latin — was  a  fact  which  I  cannot  but  think  would 
have  added  interest  to  our  own  studies  of  both,  and  which  was  then 
little  recognised  even  by  those  who  taught  both  languages.  So  little 
was  the  connection  studied  in  England  that  I  well  remember  the 
difficulty  with  which  I  procured  from  Germany  twenty-five  years 
ago  the  few  books  which  could  give  me  some  guidance  on  the  subject. 

Again,  even  elementary  lessons  in  Latin  *  construing '  may  be  made 
lessons  not  only  of  English  and  of  Latin  grammar,  but  of  some 
literary  value.  The  translating  from  one  language  to  another  is 
always  more  or  less  of  a  difficult  task.  The  difficulty  is  not  at  all 
confined  to  what  are  called  the  dead  languages.  How  many  English- 
men think  that  a  residence  in  France  will  equip  them  for  what  seems 
to  them  so  easy,  the  translation  of  French  prose  into  English  1  .  How 
disastrous  is  the  result !  Some  of  us  may  remember  Lord  Grranville's 
circular  reminding — not  newspaper  correspondents  in  haste  to  catch 
a  post  or  write  off  a  telegram — but  even  the  educated  younger 
members  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services,  that  translation 
does  not  consist  in  substituting  for  a  French  word  one  that  sounds 
like  itj  and  is  derived  from  it,  in  English,  but  in  thinking  out  the 
real  meaning  of  the  French  word,  and  trying  to  find — not  always  an 
easy  task — the  word  or  phrase  that  carries  the  same  force  in  his  own 
language.  But  the  translation  of  Latin,  not  into  some  mean  dialect 
of  a  vulgar  tongue,  but  into  pure  and  idiomatic  English,  such  as  the 
boy  finds  in  the  English  authors  whom  he  is  reading  at  home  or  at 
school — and  he  has  no  right  to  read  Csesar  if  he  has  never  yet  read 
one  good  English  author — is  a  constant  call  for  the  very  faculties  of 
observation,  taste,  memory,  and  judgment,  which  it  is  the  business 
of  education  to  call  out. 

But  I  feel  that  old  habits  are  gaining  on  me  ;  the  pedagogue  is 
taking  the  place  of  the  narrator  and  interpreter  of  the  past. 

Let  me  hasten  to  my  close. 

English  education  i^,  no  doubt,  passing  through  a  stage  of  gradual 
change  and  experiment.  Much  has  been  said,  but  the  last  word  has 
not  been  spoken.  The  ancient  universities  are  leading  the  way  by 
opening  their  doors  with  the  very  happiest  results  to  great  subjects 
once  ignored  within  their  walls.  Undergraduates  who  would  have 
loitered  through  a  three  years'  course  are  now  busily  engaged  in  studies 
of  recognised  value.  Old  schools  are  welcoming  new  subjects ;  new 
schools  are  fearlessly  but  steadily  feeling  their  way  to  improved 
methods.  Our  great  industrial  and  commercial  centres  are  showings 
that  they  on  their  side  set  a  value  not  merely  on  marketable  know-> 
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ledge,  but  also  on  intellectual  culture,  on  literary,  scientific,  and 

artistic  excellence.     The  crj  for  fuller  and  more  thorough  technical 

instruction  is  meeting  with  a  response  too  long  delayed.     Those  who 

are  engaged  in  actually  threading  the  ehoals  and  shooting  the  rapids 

of  a  time  of  necessary  change  and  progress,  deserve  the  encouragement 

and  the  sympathy  of  those  who  watch  their  course.     They  at  time?, 

perhaps,  feel  somewhat  overwhelmed  by  the  vociferous  and  conflicting 

shouts  of  advice  and  direction,  rebuke  and  warning,  that  come  from 

the  bank.     They  find  it  hard  at  once  to  steer  the  ship  and  discuss 

with  bystanders  the  whole  theory  of  navigation.     May  they  pursue 

their  course  wisely  and  bravely,  and  meet  with  their  best  reward  in 

educational  success  I     Some  disappointment,  some  sore  mortifications, 

are  sure  to  be  their  lot.     This  subject  that  they  hoped  to  find  so 

finiitful  will  prove  barren ;  that  method  that  seemed  so  promising 

may  end  in  failure.    They  will  remember,  too,  their  own  many  errors 

and  faults — their  want  of  judgmentto-day,  their  want  of  sympathy 

yesterday.     But  they  are  engaged  in  a  very  high  calling,  in  moulding 

the  minds  and  forming  the  characters  of  those  who  will  recall,  perhaps 

with  excess  of  gratitude,  any  good  or  stirring  influence  that  they 

have  exerted,  and  pass  on  to  their  children's  children  much  that  they 

have  unconsciously  imparted. 

No  class  of  English  educators  calls  for  more  recognition  and  sym- 
pathy than  those  who  are  engaged  in  framing  and  conducting  the 
work  of  those  important  ^  intermediate '  or  ^  second-grade '  schools 
which   are  being  rapidly  founded  or  re-organised  throughout  the 
country.     Such  teachers  will  have  to  train  up  generation  after  gene- 
ration of  men  who  must  lead  active,  hard-working,  often  toilsome  and 
anxious  lives.   It  is  much  to  be  desired  that,  speaking  merely  of  intel- 
lectual training,  they  will  try  to  provide  their  pupils  with  something 
that  will  go  far  not  merely  to  equip  them  for  that  life,  but  also  to  help 
to  counteract  some  of  its  inevitable  tendencies;  that  in  the  daily 
round  of  school-work  they  will  keep  before  them  a  high  ideal  of  the 
teacher's  function.     If  so,  they  will  try  to  plant  the  germs  of  some 
care,  some  enthusiasm,  for  what  is  interesting,  or  ennobling,  or  true, 
for  its  own  sake,  not  merely  for  its  immediate  and  tangible  results. 
They  will  not  be  content  unless  some  who  have  left  them  can  look 
back  on  the  time  when  under  their  care  and  inspiration  some  sense 
of  the  cadence,  and  the  melody,  and  the  beauty  of  poetry,  or  of  the 
order  and  greatness  of  the  world  which  science  opens,  or  of  the  endless 
charsi  of  literature,  or  of  the  exceeding  attractiveness  of  the  past,  or 
some  earnest  desire  to  master  some  one,  perhaps  difficult,  but  fruitful, 
subject  of  study,  first  cast  its  spell  over  them — when  they  laid  the 
foundation  of  tastes  and  pursuits  which  have  enriched  their  own  lives, 
and,  it  may  be,  those  of  others. 

Still  more  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  have  learnt  there,  in  a 
measure,  even  more  enduring  lessons — the  virtues  of  Christians  and  of 
Vol..  XV.— No.  85.  1 1 
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English  citizens — mutual  respect,  co-operation,  public  spirit,  gene- 
rosity, punctuality,  fidelity,  truthfulness  ;  some  sense,  too,  of  the  value 
of  human  life  as  entrusted  to  them  and  to  their  less  favoured  brethren 
by  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  as  ennobled  by  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Him  who  went  about  doing  good,  and  bade  His  disciples  strive  to  be  as 
their  Master, 

GeOBGS   GbANVILLE   BfiADLEY. 
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THE  EXILE  IN  SIBERIA. 


It  is  not  in  vain  that  the  word  katorga  (hard  labour)  has  received 
so  horrible  a  meaning  in  the  Bussian  language,  and  has  become 
synonymous  with  the  most  awful  pains  and  sufferings.  ^  I  cannot 
bear  any  longer  this  katorjnaya  life,'  this  life  of  moral  and  physical 
sufferings,  of  in&mous  insults  and  pitiless  persecutions,  of  pains 
beyond  man's  strength,  say  those  who  are  brought  to  despair  before 
attempting  to  put  an  end  to  their  life  by  suicide.  It  is  not  in 
vain  that  the  word  katorga  has  received  this  meaning,  and  all  those 
who  have  seriously  inquired  into  the  aspects  of  hard  labour  in 
Siberia  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  really  corresponds  to 
a  popular  conception.  I  have  already  described  the  journey  which 
leads  to  the  katorga.  Let  us  see  now  what  are  the  conditions  of  the 
convicts  in  the  hard-labour  colonies  and  prisons  of  Siberia. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago,  nearly  all  those  1,500  people  who  were 
condemned  every  year  to  hard  labour  were  sent  to  Eastern  Siberia. 
One  part  of  them  was  employed  at  the  silver,  lead,  and  gold  mines 
of  the  NertchiDsk  district,  or  at  the  iron  works  of  Petrovsk  (not  far 
from  Eiakhta)  and  Irkutsk,  or  at  the  salt  works  of  Usolie  and  Ust- 
Kut ;  a  few  were  employed  at  a  drapery  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Irkutsk,  and  the  remainder  were  sent  to  the  gold  mines,  or  rather 
gold  washings,  of  Kara,  where  they  were  bound  to  dig  out  the 
traditional  '  hundred  poods '  (3,200  lbs.)  of  gold  for  the  *  Cabinet  of 
his  Majesty,'  that  is,  for  the  personal  purse  of  the  Emperor.  The 
horrible  tsdes  of  subterranean  work  in  the  silver  and  lead  mines,  under 
the  most  abominable  conditions,  under  the  whips  of  overseers  who 
compelled  each  ten  men  to  accomplish  a  work  that  would  be  hard 
even  for  double  this  number ;  of  conviqts  working  in  the  darkness, 
charged  with  heavy  chains  and  riveted  to  barrows ;  of  people  dying 
from  the  poisonous  emanations  of  the  mines ;  of  prisoners  flogged  to 
death,  or  dying  under  five  and  six  thousand  strokes  of  the  rod,  by 
order  of  traditional  monsters  like  Bozguild^eff — all  these  tales,  well 
known  everywhere,  are  not  tales  due  to  the  fancy  of  imaginative 
writers,  they  are  true  historical  records  of  a  sad  reality. 

And  they  are  not  tales  of  a  remote  past,  for  such  were  the  con- 

it2 
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ditions  of  hard  labour  in  the  Nertchinsk  mining  district  no  farther 
back  than  twenty-five  years  ago.  They  might  be  told  by  men  still 
in  life. 

More  than  that,  many,  very  many,  features  of  this  horrible  past 
have  been  maintained  until  our  own  times.*  Everyone  in  Eastern 
Siberia  knows  of  the  terrible  scurvy  epidemics  which  broke  out  at  the 
Kara  gold  mines  in  1857,  when — ^according  to  official  reports  perused 
by  M.  Maximoff — ^no  less  than  1,000  convicts  oiii  of  some  17,000 
died  in  the  course  of  one  summer,  and  the  cause  of  the  epidemics  is  a 
secret  to  nobody  ;  it  is  well  known  that  the  authorities,  having  per- 
ceived that  they  would  be  unable  to  dig  out  the  traditional  hundred 
poods  of  gold,  caused  the  convicts  to  work  without  rest,  above  their 
strength,  until  some  fell  dead  in  the  mines.  And  much  later  on, 
in  1873,  have  we  not  seen  again  a  similar  epidemic,  due  to  similar 
causes,  breaking  out  in  the  Yeniseisk  district,  and  sweeping  away 
hundreds  of  lives  at  once  ?  The  places' of  torture,  the  proceedings 
were  slowly  modified,  but  the  very  essence  of  hard  labour  has 
remained  the  same,  and  the  word  katorga  has  still  maintained  its 
horrible  meaning. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  the  system  of  hard  labour  has  under- 
gone some  modification.  The  richer  silver  mines  of  the  Nertchinsk 
mining  district  have  been  worked  out ;  instead  of  enriching  every 
year  '  the  Cabinet  of  the  Emperor '  with  220  to  280  poods  of  silver 
(7,000  to  9,000  lbs.),  as  it  was  before,  they  yielded  but  five  to  seven 
poods  (150  to  210  lbs.)  in  1860  to  1863,  and  they  were  abandoned. 
As  to  the  gold  washings,  the  mining  authorities  succeeded  about  the 
.same  time  in  convincing  the  Cabinet  that  there  were  no  more  gold 
washings  worth  being  worked  in  the  district;  and  the  Cabinet 
;abandoned  the  district  to  private  ei^terprise,  reserving  for  the  Crown 
-only  the  mines  on  the  Kam driver,  a  ^ri'butary  of  the  Shilka  (of  course 
rich  mines,  well  known  berbre,  were  ^  discovered '  by  private  persons 
immediately  after  the  promulgation  of  the  law).  The  Government 
was  thus  compelled  to  find  some  other  kind  of  employment  for  the 
•convicts,  and  to  modify  to  a  certain  extent  the  whole  system  of  haid 
labour.  The  central  prisons  in  Bussia,  of  which  I  have  given  a 
description  in  a  preceding  paper,  were  invented  ;  and,  before  being 

*  The  Katomara  and  Alexandrovsk  silver  mines  have  always  been  renowned  for 
their  Insalnbrity,  on  account  of  the  arsenical  emanations  from  the  ore ;  not  only  men, 
bat  also  cattle,  suffered  from  them,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  inhabitants  of  these 
villages  were  compelled,  for  this  reason,  to  raise  their  young  cattle  in  neighbouring 
villages.  As  to  the  quicksilver  emanations,  everyone  who  has  consulted  any  serious 
work  on  the  Nertchinsk  mining  district  knows  that  the  silver  ore  of  these  mines  is 
usually  accompanied  with  cinnabar — especially  in  the  mines  of  Shakhtama  and  Eal- 
tuma,  both  worked  out  by  convicts  who  were  poisoned  by  mercurial  emanations — 
and  that  attempts  to  get  mercury  from  these  mines  have  been  made  several  times 
by  the  Government.  The  Akatuy  silver  mines  of  the  same  district  have  always  had 
the  most  dreadful  reputation  for  their  unhealthiness. 
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sent  to  Siberia,  the  hard-labour  convicts  remain  now  in  these  prisons 
for  about  one-third  of  the  duration  of  their  sentence.  I  have  de- 
scribed the  horrible  treatment  to  which  they  are  submitted.  The 
number  of  these  sufferers^  for  whom  even  the  horrible  katorga  in 
Siberia  appears  as  a  relief,  is  about  5,000. 

As  to  the  eighteen  to  nineteen  hundred  hard-labour  convicts  who 
are  transported  every  year  to  Siberia,  they  are  submitted  to  diflferent 
kinds  of  treatment.     A  certain  number  of  them  (2,700  to  3,000)  are 
looked  up  in  the  hard-labour  prisons  of  Western  and  Eastern  Siberia ; 
whilst  the  remainder  are  transported,  either  to  the  Kara  gold  washings, 
or  to  the  salt  works  of  Usolie  and  Ust-Kut,  or  to  the  coal  mines  on  the 
Sakhalin  Island.     The  few  mines  and  works  of  the  Crown  in  Siberia 
being,  however,  unable  to  employ  the  nearly  10,000  convicts  con- 
demned to  hard  labour,  a  novel  expedient  was  invented,  in  renting; 
the  convicts  to  private  owners  of  gold  washings.     It  is  easy  to  perceive- 
that  the  punishment  of  convicts  belonging  to  the  same  hard-labour- 
category  can  be  thus  varied  to  an  immense  degree,   depending  on. 
the  caprice  of  the  authorities,  and  a  good  deal  on  the  length  of  the- 
purse  of  the  convict.     He  may  be  killed  under  the  plHea  at  Kara  or 
Ust-Kut,  as  also  he  may  comfortably  live  at  the  private  gold  mine  of' 
some  friend,  as  *  overseer  of  works,'  and  be  aware  of  his  removal  to 
Siberia  only  by  the  long  delay  in  receiving  news  from  his  Bussian. 
friends. ' 

Leaving  aside,  however,  these  exceptional  favours  and  a  variety  or 
Bubdivisionsof  less  importance,  the  hard- labour  convicts  in  Siberia  can. 
be  classified  under  three  great  categories :  those  who  are  kept  ix^ 
prison ;  those  who  are  employed  at  the  gold  mines  of  the  Imperial 
Cabinet  or  of  private  persons ;  and  those  who  are  employed  at  the 
salt  works. 

The  fate  of  the  first  is  very  much  like  the  fate  of  those  who 
are  locked  up  in  central  prisons  in  Eussia.  The  Siberian  gaoler 
may  smoke  a  pipe,  instead  of  a  cigar,  when  flogging  his  inmates;  he 
may  make  use  of  lashes,  instead  of  birch  rods,  and  flog  the  convicts 
when  his  soup  is  spoiled,  whilst  the  Bussian  gaoler's  bad  temper 
depends  upon  an  unsuccessful  hunting :  the  results  for  the  convicts 
are  the  same.  In  Siberia,  as  in  Bussia,  a  gaoler  <  who  pitilessly  flogs  * 
is  substituted  by  a  gaoler  '  who  gives  free  play  to  his  own  fists  and 
steals  the  last  coppers  of  the  prisoners ; '  and  an  honest  man,  if  he 
is  occasionally  nominated  as  the  head  of  a  hard-labour  prison,  will 
Boon  be  dismissed,  or  expelled  from  an  administration  where  honest 
men  are  a  nuisance. 

The  fate  of  those  2,000  convicts  who  are  employed  at  the  Kara 
gold  mines  is  not  better.  Twenty  years  ago  the  official  reports 
represented  the  prison  at  Upper  Kara  as  an  old,  weather-worn  log* 
wood  building,  erected  on  a  swampy  ground,  and  impregnated  with  the 
£lthines8  accumulated  by  long  generations  of  overcrowded  convicts. 
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They  concluded  that  it  ought  to  be  puUeddown  at  once ;  but  the 
same  foul  and  rotten  building  continues  to  shelter  the  convicts  until 
now ;  and,  even  during  M.  Konpnovitch's  reasonable  rule,  it  was  said 
to  be  whitewashed  only  four  times  each  year.     It  is  always  filled  up 
to  double  its  cubical  capacity,  and  the  inmates  sleep  on  two  storeys 
of  platforms,  as  also  on  the  floor  that  is  covered  with   a  thick 
sheet  of  sticky  filth,  their  wet  and  nasty  clothes  being  mattresses  and 
coverings  at  once.     So  it  was  twenty  years  ago ;  so  it  is  now.     The 
chief  prison  of  the  Kara  gold  washings,  the  Lower  Kara,  was  de- 
scribed by  M.  Maximoflf  in  1863,  and  by  the  official  documents  I 
perused,  as  a  rotten  nasty  building  where  wind  and   snow  freely 
penetrate.     So  it  is   described  again  by  my  friends.     The  Middle 
Kara  prison  was  restored  a  few  years  ago,  but  it  soon  became  as  filthy 
as  the  two  others.     For  six  to  eight  months,  out  of  twelve,  the  con- 
victs remain  in  these  prisons  without  any  occupation  ;  and  it  is  quite 
sufficient,  I  imagine,  to  mention  this  circumstance  to  suggest  what 
vices  are  taught  in  these  prisons,  and  all  the  demoralisation  of  cha- 
racter that  results  from  this  confinement.     Let  those  who  wish  to 
etudy  the  moral  influence  of  Eussian  prisons  on  their  inmates  peruse 
*the  remarkable  psychological  studies  by  Dostoevsky,  MM.  Maximoflf, 
LvoS^,  and  so  many  others. 

The  work  at  the  gold  washings  is  altogether  very  hard.     True,  it 
is  carried  on  aboveground ;  deep  excavations  being  made  in  the  allu- 
vium of  the  valley,  to  extract  the  gold-bearing  mud  and  sands,  which 
are  transported  in  cars  to  the  gold- washing  machine.     But  it  is  most 
unhealthy  and  difficult  work.    The  bottom  of  the  excavation  is  always 
below  the  level  of  the  river,  which  flows  at  a  certain  height  in  an 
artificial  channel  to  the  machine ;  and  therefore  it  is  always  covered 
to  a  certain  depth  with  the  water  which  is  leaking  through  its  walls, 
not  to  speak  of  the  icy  water  which  flows  everywhere  down  the  walls, 
.as  the  frozen  mud  thaws  under  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun.    The  pumps 
:are  usually  insufficient,  and  so  (I  write  from  my  own  experience) 
people  are  working  throughout  the  day  in  an  icy  water  that  covers 
their  feet  to  the  knees,  and  sometimes  to  the  stomach ;  and,  when 
returned  to  the  prison,  the  convict  obviously  has  nothing  to  change 
his  wet  dress  for :  he  sleeps  on  it.    It  is  true  that  the  same  work  is 
done  under  the  same  conditions,  by  thousands  of  free  working-men, 
on  the  private  gold  washings.    But  it  is  well  known  that  the  owners 
of  gold  washings  in  Siberia  would  have  no  hands  for  their  mines  if 
the  enlistment  of  workmen  were  not  practised  in  the  same  way  as 
were  the  enlistments  for  the  armies  in  the  seventeenth  century.     The 
engagements  are  always  made  in  a  drunken  state  and  in  exchange 
for  large  sums  of  hand-money,  which  pass  inmiediately  to  the  pockets 
of  the  publicans.    As  to  the  settled  exiles — the  'poadentsy — ^whose 
starving  army  furnishes  the  largest  contingent  of  workmen  for  the 
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private  gold  washings,  they  are  mostly  merely  rented  by  the  village 
authorities,  who  seize  the  hand-money  for  the  taxes,  always  in  arrear. 

The  intervention  of  the  district  authorities,  and  very  often  a 
military  convoy,  are  therefore  necessary  every  spring  to  send  the  *  free 
hands '  to  the  gold  washings.  It  is  obvious  that  the  conditions  of 
work  are  still  harder  for  the  convicts.  The  day's  task  which  each  of 
them  must  accomplish  is  greater  and  harder  than  on  the  private 
mines,  and  many  of  them  are  loaded  with  chains  ;  at  Kara,  they 
have  moreover  to  walk  five  miles  from  the  prison  to  the  excavation, 
adding  thus  a  nearly  three  hours'  march  to  the  day's  task.  Some- 
times, when  the  auriferous  gravel  and  clay  are  poorer  than  was 
expected,  and  the  quantity  of  gold  calculated  on  could  not  be  ex- 
tracted, the  convicts  are  literally  exhausted  by  overwork ;  they  are 
compelled  to  work  until  very  late  in  the  nights,  and  then  the  mor- 
tality, which  is  always  high,  becomes  really  horrible.  In  short,  it 
is  considered  as  a  rule,  by  all  those  who  have  seriously  studied  the 
Siberian  hard-labour  institutions,  that  the  convict  who  has  remained 
for  several  years  at  Kara,  or  at  the  salt  works,  comes  away  quite 
broken  in  health,  and  unfit  for  ulterior  work,  and  that  he  remains 
thenceforth  a  burden  on  the  country. 

The  food — ^however  less  substantial  thin  at  the  private  gold 
washings — might  be  considered  as  nearly  sufficient  when  the  convicts 
receive  the  rations  allowed  to  the  men  when  at  work ;  the  daily 
allowance  being  in  such  cases  ^-^  English  pounds  of  rye  bread,  and  the 
amount  of  meat,  cabbage,  buckwheat,  &c.  that  can  be  supplied  for 
one  rouble  per  month.  A  good  manager  could  give  for  that  price 
nearly  half  a  pound  of  meat  every  day.  But,  owing  to  the  want  of 
any  real  control,  the  convicts  mostly  are  pitilessly  robbed  of  their 
poor  allowance.  If,  at  the  St.  Petersburg  House  of  Detention, 
under  the  eyes  of  scores  of  inspectors,  robbery  was  carried  on  for  years 
on  a  colossal  scale  :  how  could  it  be  otherwise  in  the  wildernesses  of 
the  Transbaikalian  mountains  ?  Honest  managers,  who  supply  the 
convicts  with  all  due  to  them,  are  rare  exceptions.  Besides,  the 
above  allowance  is  given  only  during  the  short  period  of  gold  washing, 
which  lasts  for  less  than  four  months  in  the  year.  During  the  winter, 
when  the  frozen  ground  is  as  hard  as  steel,  there  is  no  work  at  all. 
And  as  soon  as  the  gold  washing — ^the  year's  crop  of  the  mines — 
is  finished,  the  food  is  reduced  to  an  amount  hardly  sufficient  to  keep 
muscles  and  bones  together.  As  to  the  payment  for  work,  it  is  quite 
ludicrous,  being  something  like  three  to  four  shillings  per  month,  out 
of  which  the  convict  mostly  purchases  some  cloth  to  supply  the  quite 
insufl&cient  dress  given  by  the  Crown.  No  wonder  that  scurvy — that 
terror  of  all  Siberian  gold  washings — is  always  mowing  down  the  lives 
of  the  convicts,  and  that  the  mortality  at  Kara  is  from  90  to  287,  out 
of  less  than  2,000,  every  year ;  that  is,  one  out  of  eleven  to  one  out  of 
seten,  a  very  high  figure  indeed  for  a  population  of  adults.    These 
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official  figures,  however,  are  still  below  the  truth,  as  the  desperately 
Rick  are  usually  sent  away,  to  die  in  some  bogadelnya,  or  invalid 
house. 

The  situation  of  the  convicts  would  be  still  worse  if  the  over- 
crowding of  the  prisons  and  the  interests  of  the  owners  of  the  gold 
mines  had  not  compelled  the  Government  to  shorten  the  time  of 
imprisonment.  As  a  rule,  the  hard-labour  convict  ought  to  be  kept 
in  prison,  at  the  mines,  only  for  about  one-third  of  the  time  to  which 
he  has  been  condenmed.  Beyond  this  time,  he  must  be  settled  in  the 
village  close  by  the  mine,  in  a  separate  house,  with  his  family,  if  hia 
wife  has  followed  him ;  he  is  bound  to  go  to  work,  like  other  con- 
victs, but  without  chains,  and  he  has  his  own  house  and  hearth.  It 
id  obvious  that  this  law  might  be  an  immense  benefit  for  the  convicts, 
but  its  provisions  are  marred  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied.  The 
liberation  of  the  convict  depends  entirely  upon  the  caprice  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  mine.  Moreover,  with  the  absurd  payment  for 
his  labour,  which  hardly  reaches  a  few  shillings  per  month  in  addition 
to  the  ration  of  flour,  the  liberated  convict  falls,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, into  the  most  dreadful  misery.  All  investigators  of  the  sub- 
ject are  agreed  in  representing  under  the  darkest  aspects  the  misery 
of  this  class  of  convicts,  and  in  saying  that  the  immense  number  of 
runaways  from  this  category  of  exile  is  chiefly  due  to  their  wretched- 
ness. 

The  punishments  obviously  depend  also  entirely  upon  the  fancy  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  works,  and  they  are  atrocious.  The  priva- 
tion of  food  and  the  blackhole — and  those  who  have  read  my  former 
articles  know  what  blackhole  means  in  Siberia — are  considered  as 
merely  childish  punishments.  Only  the  pUte,  the  cat-o'-nine-tails^ 
distributed  at  will,  for  the  slightest  delinquency,  and  to  the  amount 
dictated  by  the  good  or  bad  temper  of  the  manager,  is  considered  as 
a  punishment. 

It  is  so  usual  a  thing  in  the  minds  of  the  overseers,  that  ^  hundred 
plMea^  a  hundred  lashes  with  the  cat-o'-nine-tails,  are  ordered  with 
the  same  easiness  as  one  week's  incarceration  would  be  ordered  in 
European  prisons ;  but  there  are  other  heavier  punishments  in  store : 
for  instance,  the  chaining  for  several  years  to  the  wall  of  an  under- 
ground blackhole,  especially  at  the  Akatuy  prison ;  the  riveting  for 
live  or  six  years  to  the  barrow,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  worst  imagin- 
able moral  torture ;  and  finally,  the  leesaa  (the  fox),  that  is,  a  beam 
of  wood,  or  a  piece  of  iron,  weighing  one  pood  and  a  half  (48  lbs.) 
attached  to  the  chain  for  several  years.  The  horrible  punishment 
by  the  leeaaa  is  becoming  rare,  but  the  chaining  for  several  years  to 
a  barrow  is  quite  usual.  Quite  recently,  the  political  convicts^ 
Popko,  Fomichefif,  and  Bereznuk  were  condenmed,  for  an  attempt  at 
escape  from  the  Irkutsk  prison,  to  be  riveted  to  barrows  for  two  years* 

I  hardly  need  to  add  that  the  superintendent  of  the  mines  is  a 
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king  in  his  dominions,  and  that  to  complain  about  him  is  quite  use- 
less. He  may  lob  his  inmates  of  their  last  coppers,  he  may  submit 
them  to  the  most  horrible  punishments,  he  may  torture  the  children 
of  convicts — ^no  complaints  will  reach  the  authorities  ;  and  the  con- 
vict who  would  be  bold  enough  to  dare  a  complaint  would  be  simply 
starved  in  blackholes,  or  killed  under  the  pUtes.  All  those  who 
write  about  exile  in  Siberia  ought  to  bear  constantly  in  mind  that 
there  is  no  serious  control  over  the  managers  of  the  penal  colonic?, 
and  that  an  honest  man  will  never  remain  for  long  at  the  head  of  a 
penal  colony  in  Siberia.  If  he  is  merely  humane  with  the  convicts, 
he  will  be  dismissed  for  what  will  be  described  at  St.  Petersburg  as 
*  dangerous  sentimentaUsm.'  If  not,  he  will  be  expelled  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  robbers  who  gather  around  so  lucrative  a  business  as  the 
management  of  a  gold  mine  of  the  Crown.  The  Russian  proverb 
says : — ^  Let  him  nourish  a  Crown's  sparrow,  he  will  nourish  all  his 
family ; '  but  a  gold  mine  is  something  much  more  attractive  than  a 
Crown's  sparrow.  There  are  thousands  of  convicts  to  supply  with 
food  and  tools ;  there  are  the  machines  to  repair  ;  and  there  is  the 
most  lucrative  clandestine  trade  in  stolen  gold.  There  is  at  these 
mines  a  whole  tradition  and  a  solid  organisation  of  robbery,  esta- 
blished and  grown  yp  long  ago,  an  organisation  which  even  the  de- 
spotic and  almighty  Mouravieff  could  not  break  down.  An  honest 
man  cast  amidst  these  organised  gangs  of  robbers  is  considered  by 
his  comrades  as  a  troublesome  individual,  and,  if  not  recalled  by  the 
Government,  he  will  be  compelled  to  leave  himself,  weary  of  warfare. 
Therefore,  the  Kara  gold  mines  have  seldom  seen  at  their  head 
honest  men  like  Barbot  de  Mamy,  or  Kononovitch,  but  nearly  always 
such  people  as  Bozguild^eff. 

And  so  it  goes  on  imtil  our  own  times.  Not  only  the  abominable 
cruelty  of  the  managers  of  Kara  has  become  proverbial,  but  we  need 
not  go  further  ba«k  than  1871  to  discover  the  mediaeval  torture 
flourishing  there  in  full.  Even  so  cautious  a  writer  as  M.  Yadrint- 
seff  relates  a  case*  of  torture  applied  by  the  manager  of  the  mines, 
Demidofif,  to  a  free  woman  and  to  her  daughter,  eleven  years  old. 

In  1871 — he  says — the  chief  of  the  Kara  gold  mines,  Demidoff,  was  informed 
of  a  murder  committed  by  a  convict.  The  better  to  discover  the  details  of  the 
crime,  Demidoff  submitted  to  torture,  through  the  executioner,  the  wife  of  the 
murderer — a  free  woman,  who  went  to  Siberia  to  follow  her  husband — and  her 
daughter,  eleven  years  old.  The  girl  was  suspended  in  the  air,  and  the  execu- 
tioner flogged  her  from  the  head  to  the  soles  of  her  &et.  She  had  already  received 
several  lashes  with  the  cat-o'-nine-taila  when  she  asked  to  drink.  A  salted  herring 
was  presented  to  her.  The  torture  would  have  been  prosecuted  if  the  executioner 
had  not  refused  to  continue.' 

Man  does  not  become  so  ferocious  at  once,  and  every  intelligent 
thinker  will  discover  behind  this  single  case  a  whole  training  in 

'  Siberia  oi  a  CoUmyy  p.  207. 
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cruelty  of  the  Demidoffs ;  a  whole  horrible  story  of  barbarities  carried 
on  with  the  conviction  of  impunity.  As  the  woman  in  this  case 
was  not  a  convict,  her  complaints  reached  the  authorities ;  but,  for 
one  case  brought  to  publicity,  how  many  hundreds  of  like  cases  never 
come,  and  never  will  come,  to  the  knowledge  of  public  opinion ! 

I  have  but  little  to  say  about  those  hard-labour  convicts  who  are 
rented  of  the  Crown  by  private  owners  of  gold  washings.  This 
innovation  was  not  yet  introduced  when  I  was  sojourning  in  Siberia, 
and  little  has  transpired  about  it  since  it  has  been  practised.  I  know 
that  the  experiment  has  been  recognised  as  a  failure.  The  best 
proprietors  did  not  care  to  employ  convicts,  as  they  soon  learned 
how  expensive  every  contact  with  the  authorities  is  in  Siberia ;  and 
only  the  worst  owners  continued  to  take  them  to  their  mines*  At 
such  mines  the  convicts  had  perhaps  less  to  suffer  from  their 
managers,  but  still  more  from  want  of  food,  from  overwork,  and  bad 
lodgings,  not  to  speak  of  the  hardness  of  long  journeys  to  and  from 
the  gold  mines,  on  footpaths  crossing  the  wild  Siberian  forests. 

As  to  the  salt  works,  where  a  number  of  convicts  are  still  employed, 
they  cause  the  worst  kind  of  hard  labour ;  and  I  shall  never  forget 
the  Polish  exiles  I  saw  at  the  Ust-Kut  salt  works.  The  water  of 
the  salt  springs  is  usually  pumped  by  means  of  the  most  primitive 
machines  ;  and  the  work,  which  is  pursued  even  diuring  the  winter,  is 
unanimously  considered  as  one  of  the  most  exhausting.  The  con- 
dition of  those  who  are  employed  at  the  large  pans,  where  the  salt 
solution  is  concentrated  by  an  immense  fire  blazing  under  the 
pans,  is  still  worse.  The  men  stay  for  hours  quite  naked,  stirring 
up  the  salt  in  the  pan ;  the  perspiration  is  literally  streaming  on 
their  bodies,  whilst  they  are  exposed  to  a  strong  current  of  cold  air 
blowing  though  the  building  in  order  to  accelerate  the  evaporation. 
With  the  exception  of  the  few  who  are  employed  at  some  other  works 
at  the  mine,  I  have  seen  but  sallow  and  livid  phan^ms,  among  whom 
consumption  and  scurvy  find  an  abundant  harvest. 

I  shall  not  touch  in  this  paper  the  recent  innovation — ^the  hard 
labour  and  settlement  of  convicts  in  a  new  and  remoter  Siberia — ^the 
island  of  Sakhalin.  The  fate  of  the  convicts  on  this  island,  where 
nobody  would  settle  freely,  and  their  struggles  against  an  inhos- 
pitable soil  and  climate,  d^erve  a  separate  study.  Nor  diall  I  touch 
in  this  paper  the  condition  of  the  Polish  exiles  of  1864.  This 
subject  deserves  more  than  a  short  notice ;  and  I  have  not  yet  spoken 
of  the  immense  class  of  exiles  transported  to  Siberia  to  be  settled 
there  as  agricultural  and  industrial  labourers. 

Those  who  are  condemned  to  hard  labour,  not  only  lose  all  their 
civil  and  personal  rights,  they  are  separated  for  ever  from  their 
mother-land.  After  their  release  firom  hard  labour  they  are  embodied 
in  the  great  category  of  the  asylno-poaelentay^  and  they  remain  in 
Siberia  for  life.     No  possible  return,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
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Russia.  The  categoiy  of  settled  exiles  is  the  most  numerous  in 
Siberia.  It  comprises  not  only  the  released  hard-labour  convicts, 
but  also  the  nearly  3,000  men  and  women  (28,382  in  the  space  of 
ten  years,  1867  to  1876)  transported  every  year  under  the  head  of 
ssylrKhposeleTttsy,  that  is,  to  be  settled  in  Siberia,  also  for  life,  and 
with  a  total  or  partial  loss  of  their  civil  and  personal  rights.  To 
these  soylno-poselentay-'^T^  simply  poaelentsy  in  the  current  lan- 
guage— ^must  be  added  the  23,383  exiled  during  the  same  ten  years 
Tia  vodvorenie^  that  is,  to  be  settled  with  a  partial  loss  of  their 
civil  rights;  2,551  exiled  na  jitie  ('  to  live  in  Siberia')  without  loss 
of  th^r  personal  rights ;  and  the  76,686  exiled  during  the  same 
time  by  simple  orders  of  the  Administrative,  making  thus  a  total  of 
nearly  130,000  exiles  for  ten  years.  During  the  last  five  years  this 
figure  has  still  increased,  reaching  from  16,000  to  17,000  exiles 
every  year. 

I  have  already  said  what  are  the  ^  crimes '  of  this  mass  of  human 
beings  cast  out  from  Russia ;  let  us  see  now  what  is  their  situation  in 
the  land  of  exile.  A  whole  literature  on  this  subject  has  grown  up 
during  the  last  ten  years.  Official  inquiries  have  been  made,  and 
scores  of  papers  have  been  published  on  the  consequences  of  the 
transportation  to  Siberia,  all  being  agreed  as  to  the  following  con- 
clusion : — Leaving  aside  some  isolated  cases,  such  as  the  excellent 
influence  of  the  Polish  and  Russian  political  exiles  on  the  develop- 
ment of  manufactures  in  Siberia,  as  well  as  that  of  the  noncon- 
formists and  Little  Russians  (who  have  been  transported  by  whole 
communes  at  once)  on  agriculture — ^leaving  aside  these  few  excep- 
tions, the  great  mass  of  exiles,  far  from  supplying  Siberia  with  useful 
colonists  and  skilled  working-men,  supplies  it  with  a  floating  popu- 
lation, mostly  starving  and  quite  imable  to  do  any  useful  work  (see 
the  works  and  papers  by  MM.  Maximoff,  LvoS',  Zavalishin,  Rovinsky, 
Yadrintsefl*,  Peysen,  Dr.  Sperch,  and  many  others,  and  the  extracts 
from  official  inquiries  they  have  published). 

It  appears  from  these  investigations  that,  whilst  more  than 
half  a  million  of  people  have  been  transported  to  Siberia  during 
the  last  sixty  years,  only  200,000  are  now  on  the  lists  of  the 
local  Administration;  the  remainder  have  died  without  leaving 
any  posterity,  or  have  disappeared.  Even  of  these]  200,000  who 
figtire  on  the  official  lists,  no  less  than  one-third,  that  is,  70,000 
(or  even  much  more,  according  to  other  valuations),  have  disap- 
peared during  the  last  few  years  without  anybody  knowing  what 
has  become  of  them.  They  have  vanished  like  a  cloud  in  the  sky  on 
a  hot  summer  day.  Part  of  them  have  run  away  and  have  joined 
the  human  current,  20,000  men  strong,  that  silently  flows  through 
the  forest  lands  of  Siberia,  from  east  to  west,  towards  the  Ural. 
Others — and  these  are  the  great  ntunber — already  have  dotted  with 
their  bones  the  '  runaway  paths '  of  the  forests  and  marshes,  as  also 
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the  paths  that  lead  to  and  from  the  gold  mines.  And  the  remainder 
constitute  the  floating  population  of  the  larger  towns,  trying  to 
escape  an  obnoxious  supervision  by  assuming  false  names. 

As  to  the  130)000  (or  much  less,  according  to  other  statisticians) 
who  have  remained  under  the  control  of  the  Administration,  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  all  inquiries,  official  or  private,  is  that  they 
are  in  such  a  wretched  state  of  miserv  as  to  be  a  real  burden  on  the 
country.  Even  in  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  Siberia — Toursk  and 
the  southern  part  of  Tobolsk — only  one-quarter  of  them  have  their  own 
houses,  and  only  one  out  of  nine  have  become  agriculturists.  In  the 
eastern  provinces  the  proportion  is  still  less  favourable.  Those  who 
are  not  agriculturists — and  they  are  some  hundred  thousand  men 
and  women  throughout  Siberia — ^are  wandering  from  town  to  town 
without  any  permanent  occupation,  or  going  to  and  from  the  gold 
washings,  or  living  in  villages  from  hand  to  mouth,  in  the  worst 
imaginable  misery,  with  all  the  vices  that  never  fail  to  follow 
misery. 

Several  causes  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  this  result.  The 
chief  one — all  agree  in  that — is  the  demoralisation  the  convicts 
undergo  in  the  prisons,  and  during  their  peregrinations  on  the  ita'pts. 
Long  before  having  reached  their  destination  in  Siberia,  they 
are  demoralised.  The  laziness  enforced  for  years  on  the  inmates  of 
the  lock-ups ;  the  development  of  the  passion  for  games  of  hazard ; 
the  systematic  suppression  of  the  will  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  passive  qualities,  quite  opposite  to  the  moral  strength 
required  for  colonising  a  young  country;  the  prostration  of  the 
strength  of  character  and  the  development  of  low  passions,  of  shallow 
and  futile  desires,  and  of  anti-social  conceptions  generated  by  the 
prison — all  this  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  to  realise  the  depth 
of  moral  corruption  that  is  spread  by  our  gaols,  and  to  understand 
how  an  inmate  of  these  institutions  never  can  be  the  man  to  endure 
the  hard  struggle  for  life  in  the  sub-arctic  Russian  colony. 

But  not  only  is  the  moral  force  of  the  convict  broken  by  the 
prison ;  his  physical  force,  too,  is  mostly  broken  for  ever  by  the 
journey  and  the  sojourn  at  the  hard-labour  colonies.  Many  contract 
incurable  diseases ;  all  are  weak.  As  to  those  who  have  spent  some 
twenty  years  in  hard  labour  (an  attempt  at  escape  easily  brings  the 
seclusion  to  this  length),  they  are  for  the  most  part  absolutely  unable 
to  perform  any  work.  Even  put  in  the  best  circumstances,  they 
would  still  be  a  burden  on  the  community.  But  the  conditions 
imposed  on  the  poadenets  are  very  hard.  He  is  sent  to  some  remote 
village  commune,  where  he  receives  several  acres  of  land — the  least 
fertile  in  the  commune,  and  he  must  become  a  farmer.  In  reality 
he  knows  nothing  of  the  practice  of  agriculture  in  Siberia,  and,  after 
three  or  four  years'  detention,  he  has  lost  the  taste  for  it,  even  if 
he  formerly  was  an  agriculturist.     The  village  commune  receives 
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1dm  with  faoetility  and  scorn.  He  is  <  a  Russian ' — a  term  of  contempt 
with  the  Siberyak — and,  moreover,  a  convict  I  He  is  also  one  of  those 
whose  transport  and  accommodation  cost  the  Siberian  peasant  so 
heavily.  For  the  most  part  he  is  not  married  and  cannot  marry, 
the  proportion  of  exiled  women  being  as  one  to  six  men,  and  the 
Siberyak  will  not  allow  him  to  marry  his  daughter,  notwithstanding 
the  fifty  roubles  allowed  in  this  case  by  the  State,  but  usually  melted 
away  on  their  long  journey  through  the  hands  of  numerous  officials. 
There  was  no  need  in  Siberia  for  the  official  scheme-inventors  who 
ordered  the  peasants  to  build  houses  for  the  exiles,  and  who  settled 
the  poadentay,  five  or  six  together,  dreaming  of  pastoral  exile- 
communities.  The  practical  result  was  invariably  the  same.  The 
five  poselentsy  thus  associated  in  their  miseries  invariably  ran  away 
after  a  useless  struggle  against  starvation,  and  went  under  false 
names  to  the  towns,  or  to  the  gold  mines,  in  search  of  labour. 
Whole  villages  with  empty  houses  on  the  Siberian  highway  still 
remind  the  traveller  of  the  sterility  of  official  Utopias  introduced 
with  the  help  of  birch  rods. 

Those  who  find  some  employment  on  the  farms  of  the  Siberian 
peasants  are  not  happier.  The  whole  system  of  engaging  workmen 
in  Siberia  is  based  on  giving  them  large  sums  of  hand-money  in 
advance,  in  order  to  put  them  permanently  in  debt,  and  to  reduce  them 
to  a  kind  of  perpetual  serfdom ;  and  the  Siberian  peasants  largely 
use  this  custom.  As  to  those  exiles — and  they  are  the  great  proportion 
— who  earn  their  livelihood  by  work  on  the  gold  washings,  they  are 
deprived  of  aU  their  savings  as  soon  as  they  have  reached  the  first 
village  and  public-house,  after  the  four  or  five  months  of  labour — of 
hard  labour,  in  fact,  with  all  its  privations — at  the  mines.  The 
villages  on  the  Lena,  the  Yenissei,  the  Kan,  &c.,  where  the  parties  of 
gold  miners  arrive  in  the  autumn,  are  widely  filmed  for  this  pecu- 
liarity. And  who  does  not  know  in  Siberia  the  two  wretched,  miser- 
able hamlets  on  the  Lena,  which  have  received  the  names  of  Paris 
and  London  from  the  admirable  skill  of  their  inhabitants  in  depriving 
the  miners  of  their  very  last  copper  ?  When  the  miner  has  left  in 
the  public-house  his  last  hat  and  shirt,  he  is  immediately  re-engaged 
by  the  agents  of  the  gold-mining  company  for  the  next  summer,  and 
receives,  in  exchange  for  his  passport,  some  hand-money  for  return- 
ing home.  He  comes  to  his  village  with  empty  hands,  and  the  long 
winter  months  he  will  spend — perhaps,  in  the  next  lock-up  I  In 
short,  the  final  conclusion  of  all  official  inquiries  which  have  been 
made  up  to  this  time  is,  that  the  few  housekeepers  among  the  exiles 
are  in  a  wretched  state  of  misery ;  and  that  the  paupers  are  either 
serfs  to  the  farmers  and  mine-proprietors,  or — ^to  use  the  words  of  an 
official  report — *  are  dying  from  hunger  and  cold.' 

The  taiga — the  forest  land  which  covers  thousands  of  square 
miles  in  Siberia — is  thickly  peopled  with  runaways,  who   slowly 
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advance,  like  a  continuous  human  stream,  towards  the  west,  moved 
by  the  hope  of  finally  reaching  their  native  villages  on  the  other 
slope  of  the  Ural.  As  soon  as  the  cuckoo  cries,  announcing  to  the 
prisoners  that  the  woods  are  free  from  their  snow  covering,  that  they 
can  shelter  a  man  without  the  risk  of  his  becoming  during  the  night  a 
motionless  block  of  ice,  and  that  they  will  soon  provide  the  wanderer 
with  mushrooms  and  berries,  thousands  of  convicts  make  their 
escape  from  the  gold  mines  and  salt  works,  from  the  villages  where 
they  starved,  and  from  the  towns  where  they  concealed  themselves. 
Guided  by  the  polar  star,  or  by  the  mosses  on  the  trees,  or  by  old 
runaways  who  have  acquired  in  the  prisons  the  precious  knowledge  of 
the  'runaway  paths'  and  'runaway  stations,'  they  undertake  the 
long  and  perilous  backward  journey.  They  pass  around  Lake  Baikal, 
climbing  the  high  and  wild  mountains  on  its  shores,  or  they  cross  it  on 
a  raft,  or  even — as  the  popular  song  says — in  a  fish  cask.  They  avoid 
the  highways,  the  towns,  and  the  settlements  of  the  Buriates,  but  fr^eely 
camp  in  the  woods  around  the  towns ;  and  each  spring  you  see  at  Chita 
the  fires  of  the  ckaldoTia  (runaways)  lighted  all  around  the  little  capital 
of  Transbaikalia,  on  the  woody  slopes  of  the  surrounding  mountains. 
They  freely  enter  also  the  Bussian  villages,  where  they  find,  up  to 
the  present  day,  bread  and  milk  exposed  on  the  windows  of  the 
peasants'  houses  '  for  the  poor  runaways.' 

A^  long  as  nothing  is  stolen  by  the  ramblers,  they  may  be  sure  of 
not  being  disturbed  in  their  journey  by  the  peasants.  But,  as  soon  as 
any  of  them  breaks  this  tacit  mutual  engagement,  the  Siberyaks  become 
pitiless.  The  hunters — and  each  Siberian  village  has  its  trappers — 
spread  through  the  forests,  and  pitilessly  exterminate  the  runaways, 
sometimes  with  an  abominable  refinement  of  cruelty.  Some  thirty 
years  ago.  Ho  hunt  the  chaldoTia '  was  a  trade,  and  the  human  chase 
has  still  remained  a  trade  with  a  few  individuals,  especially  with  the 
ka/rymSj  or  half-breeds.  '  The  antelope  gives  but  one  skin,'  these 
hunters  say, '  whilst  the  chaMon  gives  two  at  least,  his  shirt  and  his 
coat.'  A  few  runaways  find  employment  on  the  farms  of  the  peasants, 
which  are  spread  at  great  distances  from  the  villages,  but  these  are  not 
very  numerous,  as  the  summer  is  the  best  season  for  marching  towards 
the  west :  the  forests  feed  and  conceal  the  wanderers  during  the  warm 
season.  True,  they  are  filled  then  with  clouds  of  small  mosquitos 
(the  terrible  mo«Afca),and  ihehrodAfogha  (runaway)  you  meet  within 
the  summer  is  horrible  to  see :  his  face  is  but  one  swollen  wound ;  his 
eyes  are  inflamed  and  hardly  seen  from  beneath  the  burning  and 
swollen  eyelids ;  his  swollen  nostrils  and  mouth  are  covered  with 
sores.  Men  and  cattle  alike  grow  mad  from  this  plague,  which  con- 
tinues to  pursue  them  even  among  the  clouds  of  smoke  that  are  spread 
around  the  villages.  But  still  the  brodyagha  pursues  his  march  to- 
wards the  border-chain  of  Siberia,  and  his  heart  beats  stronger  as  he 
perceives  its  bluish  hills  on  the  horizon.    Twenty,  perhaps  thirty  thou- 
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sand  men  are  contiiiually  living  this  life,  and  surely  no  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  people  have  tried  to  make  their  escape  in  this  way 
during  these  last  fifty  years.  How  many  have  succeeded  in  entering 
the  Busdan  provinces?  Xobody  could  tell,  even  approximately. 
Thousands  have  found  their  graves  in  the  taiga,  and  happy  were  they 
whose  eyes  were  closed  by  a  devoted  fellow-traveller.  Other  thousands 
have  returned  of  their  own  accord  to  the  lock-ups  when  the  merciuy 
was  freezing  and  the  frost  stopped  the  circulation  of  the  last  drop 
of  blood  in  an  emaciated  body.  They  submitted  themselves  to  the 
unavoidable  hundred  plates,  returned  again  to  Transbaikalia,  and 
next  spring  tried  again  the  same  journey  with  more  experience. 
Other  thousands  have  been  hunted  down,  seized,  or  shot  by  the 
Buriates,  the  Karyms,  or  some  Siberian  trapper.  Others  again  were 
seized  a  few  days  after  having  reached  the  soil  of  their  *  mother- 
Bussia,'  after  having  thrown  themselves  at  the  feet  of  their  old 
parents,  in  the  village  they  had  left  many  years  ago  to  satisfy  the 
caprice  of  the  iapravnik,  or  the  jealousy  of  the  local  usurer.  .  .  . 
What  an  abyss  of  suffering  is  concealed  behind  those  three  words : 
'  Escape  from  Siberia '  I 

I  have  now  to  examine  the  situation  of  political  exiles  in  Siberia. 
Of  course  I  shall  not  venture  to  tell  here  the  story  of  political  exile 
since  the  year  1607,  when  one  of  the  forefathers  of  the  now  reigning 
dynasty,  Yaesiliy  Nikitidi  Bomanoff,  opened  the  long  list  of  pro- 
scriptions, and  terminated  his  life  in  an  underground  cell  at  Nyrdob, 
loaded  with  64  pounds'  weight  of  heavy  chains.  I  shall  not  try  to  re- 
vive  the  horrible  story  of  the  Bar  confederates  arriving  in  Siberia 
with  their  noses  and  ears  torn  away,  and — so  says,  at  least,  the  tra- 
dition— ^rolled  down  the  hill  of  the  Kreml  at  Tobolsk  tied  to  big 
trees  ;  I  shall  not  tell  the  infamies  of  the  madman  Freskin  and  his 
iapravnik  Loskutoff;  nor  dwell  upon  the  execution  of  March  7, 
1837,  when  the  Poles  Szokalski,  Sieroczynski,  and  four  others  were 
killed  under  seven  thousand  strokes  of  the  rod ;  nor  will  I  describe  the 
sufferings  of  the  ^  Decembrists '  and  of  the  exiles  of  the  first  days  of 
Alexander  IL's  reign ;  neither  give  here  the  list  of  our  poets  and 
publicists  exiled  to  Siberia  since  the  times  of  Badischeff  until  those 
of  Odoevsky,  and  later  on,  of  Tchemyshevsky  and  Mikhailoff.  I  shall 
speak  only  of  those  political  exiles  who  are  now  in  Siberia. 

Kara  is  the  place  where  those  condemned  to  hard  labour  were 
imprisoned,  to  the  number  of  150  men  and  women,  during  the 
autunm  of  1882.  Afte/ having  been  kept  from  two  to  four  years  in 
preliminary  detention  at  the  St.  Petersburg  fortress,  at  the  famous 
litovskiy  Zamok,  at  the  St.  Petersburg  House  of  Detention,  and  in 
provincial  prisons,  they  were  sent,  after  their  condemnation,  to  the 
Kharkoff  Central  Prison.  There  they  remained  for  three  to  five 
years,  again  in  solitary  confinement,  without  any  occupation,  without 
any  intercourse  with  their  parents,  literally  starving  on  the  poor 
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allowance  of  \\d.  per  day,  and  at  the  mercy  of  their  gaolers.  Then 
they  were  transferred,  for  a  few  months,  to  the  Mtsensk  depot — where 
they  were  treated  much  better — and  thence  they  were  sent  to  Trans- 
baikalia. Most  of  them  performed  the  journey  to  Kara  in  the 
manner  I  have  already  described — on  foot  beyond  Tomsk,  and  chained. 
A  few  were  favoured  with  the  use  of  cars,  for  slowly  moving  from  one 
Hxupe  to  another.  Even  these  last  describe  this  journey  as  a  real 
torture,  and  say : — *  People  become  mad  from  the  moral  and  physical 
tortures  endured  during  such  a  journey.  The  wife  of  Dr.  Bielyi,  who 
accompanied  her  husband,  and  two  or  three  others^  have  had  this 
fete.' 

The  prison  where  they  are  kept  at  Middle  Kara  is  one  of  those 
rotten  buildings  I  have  already  mentioned.  It  was  overcrowded 
when  ninety-one  men  were  confined  in  it,  and  it  is  still  more  over- 
crowded since  the  arrival  of  sixty  more  prisoners;  wind  and  snow 
freely  enter  the  interstices  between  the  rotten  pieces  of  logwood  of 
the  walls,  and  from  beneath  the  rotten  planks  of  the  floor.  The  chief 
food  of  the  prisoners  is  lye  bread  and  some  buckwheat ;  meat  is  dis- 
tributed only  when  they  are  at  work  in  the  gold  mine,  that  is, 
during  three  months  out  of  twelve,  and  only  to  fifty  men  out  of 
150.  Contrary  to  the  law  and  custom,  all  were  -chained  in  1881, 
and  went  to  work  loaded  with  chains. 

There  is  no  hospital  for  '  the  politicals,'  and  the  sick,  who  are 
numerous,  remain  on  the  platforms,  side  by  side  with  all  others,  in 
the  same  cold  rooms,  in  the  same  suffocating  atmosphere.  Even  the 
insane  Madame  Kovalevskaya  is  still  kept  in  prison.  Happily 
.enough,  there  are  surgeons  among  them.  As  to  the  surgeon  of 
the  prison,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  of  him  that  the  insane  Madame 
Kovalevskaya  was  kicked  down  and  beaten  under  his  eyes  during 
an  attack  of  madness.  The  wives  of  the  prisoners  were  allowed 
to  stay  at  Lower  Kara,  and  to  visit  their  husbands  twice  a  week, 
as  also  to  bring  them  books  and  newspapers.  The  greater  number  are 
slowly  dying  from  consumption,  and  the  list  of  deaths  rapidly  increases. 

But  the  most  horrible  curse  of  hard  labour  at  Kara  is  the 
absolute  arbitrariness  of  the  gaolers;  the  prisoners  are  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  caprices  of  men  who  were  nominated  by  the 
Government  with  the  special  purpose  of  ^  keeping  them  in  urchin- 
gloves.'  The  chief  of  the  garrison  openly  says  he  would  be  happy 
if  some '  political '  offended  him,  as  the  offender  would  be  hanged ;  the 
surgeon  doctors  by  means  of  his  fists ;  and  the  adjutant  of  the  Grovemor- 
G-eneral,  a  Captain  Zagarin,  loudly  said,  '  I  am  your  Governor,  your 
Minister,  your  Tsar,'  when  the  prisoners  threatened  him  with  making 
a  complaint  to  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  One  must  read  the  story  of 
the  ^  insurrection '  at  the  Krasnoyarsk  prison,  or  hear  N.  Lopatin's 
narrative  of  it,  to  be  convinced  that  the  right  place  for  such  an 
individual  would  be  a  lunatic  asylum.    Even  ladies  did  not  escape 
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his  mad  brutality,  and  were  submitted  by  him  to  a  treatment  which 
revolted  the  simplest  feelings  of  decency ;  and,  when  the  prisoner 
Schedrin,  in  defence  of  his  bride,  gave  him  a  blow  on  his 
&ce,  the  military  Court  condemned  Schedrin  to  death.  General 
Pedashenko  acted  in  accordance  with  the  loudly  expressed  public 
feeling  at  Irkutsk,  when  he  commuted  the  sentence  of  death  into  a 
sefnJtence  of  incarceration  for  a  fortnight^  but  few  officials  have 
the  courage  of  the  then  provisional  Crovemor-General  of  Eastern 
Siberia.  The  blackholes,  the  chains,  the  riveting  to  barrows,  are 
usual  punishments,  and  they  are  accompanied  sometimes  with  the  re- 
gulation '  hundred  plMesJ  '  I  shall  kill  you  under  the  rods,  you 
will  rot  in  the  blackholes,*  such  is  the  language  that  continually 
sounds  in  the  ears  of  the  prisoners.  But,  happily  enough,  corporal 
punishment  has  not  been  used  with  political  prisoners.  A  fifty 
years'  experience  has  taught  the  officials  that  the  day  it  was  applied 
^  would  be  a  day  of  great  bloodshed,'  as  the  publishers  of  the  Will 
of  the  People  said  when  describing  the  life  of  their  friends  in  Siberia. 
As  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  law  with  regard  to  exiles,  they  are 
openly  trampled  upon  by  the  higher  and  lower  authorities.  Thus, 
Uspenskiy,  Tcharoushin,  Semenovsky,  Shishko  were  liberated  from 
the  prison  and  settled  in  the  Kara  village  after  having  reached  the 
term  of  < probation'  established  by  the  law.  But  in  1881,  a  mini- 
sterial decision,  taken  at  St.  Petersburg  without  any  reasonable 
cause,  ordered  them  to  be  again  locked  up. 

The  law  being  thus  trampled  under  foot,  and  the  last  hopes  of 
amelioration  of  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  having  thus  vanished,  two  of 
them  committed  suicide.     Uspenskiy,  who  endured  horrible  suffer- 
ings in  hard  labour  since  1867,  and  whose  character  could  not  be 
broken  by  these  pains,  was  unable  to  Uve  more  of  this  hopeless  life, 
and  followed  the  example  of  his  two  comrades.     If  the  political 
convicts  at  Kara  were  common  murderers,  they  would  still  have  the 
hope  that,  aft^r  having  performed  their  seven,  ten,  or  twelve  years  of 
hard  labour  for  having  spread  Socialist  pamphlets  among  workmen, 
they  would  finally  be  set  at  liberty  and  transferred  to  some  province 
of  Southern   Siberia,  thus  becoming  settlers,  according  to  the  pre-* 
acriptions  of  our  penal  system.      But  there  is  no  law  for  political 
exiles.      Tchemyshevsky,   the   translator  of   J.  S.  Mill's  Political 
Economy^   terminated    ten    years   ago    his   seven   years   of   hard 
Labour.     If  he  had  murdered  his  father  and  mother,  and  burned  a 
house  with  a  dozen  children,  he  would  be  settled  now  in  some 
village  of  the  government  of  Irkutsk.    But  he  has  written  economi- 
<5al  papers;  be  has  published   them  with  the  authorisation  of  the 
Censorship ;  the  Crovemment  considers  him  as  a  possible  leader  of 
the  Constitutional  Party  in  Bussia,  and  he  is  buried  in  the  hamlet  of 
Viluisk,  amidst  marshes   and   forests,  500  miles  beyond  Yakutsk. 
7here,  isolated  from  all  the  outside  world,  closely  watched  by  two 
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gendarmes  who  lodge  in  his  house,  he  is  buried  for  ever,  and  neither 
the  entreaties  of  the  Russian  press  nor  the  resolutions  of  the  last 
International  Literary  Congress  could  save  him  from  the  hands  of  a 
suspicious  Crovemment.  Such  will  be,  too,  without  doubt,  the  fate 
of  those  who  are  now  kept  at  Kara.  The  day  they  become 
poadentay  will  not  be  for  them  a  day  of  liberation :  it  will  be  a  day 
of  transportation  from  the  milder  regions  of  Transbaikalia  to  the 
touTuiraa  within  the  Arctic  Circle. 

However  bitter  the    condition  of  the  hard-labour  convicts  in 
Siberia,  the  Grovernment  has  succeeded  in  punishing  as  hardly,  and 
perhaps  even  more  so,  those  of  its  political  foes  whom  it  could  not 
condemn  to  hard  labour,  or  exile,  even  by  means  of  packed  courts, 
liominated  ad  hoc^  and  pronouncing  their  sentences  in  absolute 
secrecy.   This  result  has  been  achieved  by  means  of  the  ^  Administra- 
tive exile,'  or  transportation  to  *  more  or  less  remote  provinces  of 
the  Empire '  without  judgment,  without  any  kind  or  even  phantom  of 
trial,  on  a  single  order  of  the  onmipotent  Chief  of  the  Third  Section. 
*  Every  year  some  five  or  six  hundred  young  men  and  women 
are  arrested  under  suspicion  of  revolutionaxy  i^tation.     The  in- 
quiry lasts  for  six  months,  two  years,  or  more,  according  to  the 
number  of  persons  arrested  in  connection  with,  and  the  importance 
of,  '  the  affair.'    One-tenth  of  them  are  committed  for  trial.     As  to 
the  remainder,  all  those  against  whom  there  is  no  specific  charge,  but 
who  were  represented  as  '  dangerous '  by  the  spies ;  all  those  who, 
on  account  of  their  intelligence,  energy,  and  ^  radical  opinions,'  are 
supposed  to  be  able  to  become  dangerous;   and  especially  those 
who  have   shown  during  the  imprisonment  a  ^spirit  of  irrever- 
ence ' — are  exiled  to  some  more  or  less  remote  spot,  between  the 
peninsula  of  Kola  and  that  of  Kamchatka.    The  open  and  fiank 
despotism  of  Nicholas  I.   could  not   accommodate  itself  to   such 
hypocritical  means  of  prosecution ;  and  during  the  reign  of  the  ^  iron 
despot '  the  Administrative  exile  was  rare.     But  throughout  the  reign 
of  Alexander  II.,  since  1862,  it  has  been  used  on  so  immense  a  scale, 
that  you  hardly  will  find  now  a  hamlet,  or  borough,  between  the  fifty- 
fifth  circle  of  latitude,  from  the  boundary  of  Norway  to  the  coasts 
of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  not  containing  five,  ten,  twenty  Administra- 
tive exiles.  In  January  1881,  there  were  29  at  Pinega,  a  hamlet  whicb 
has  but  750  inhabitants,  55  at  Mezen  (1,800  inhabitants),  1 1  at  Kola. 
(740  inhabitants),*47  at  Kholmogory — o,  village  having  but  90  houses^ 
160  at  Zaraisk  (5,000  inhabitants),  19  at  Yeniseisk,  and  so  on. 

The  causes  of  exile  were  always  the  same :  students  and  gix-Is 
suspected  of  subversive  ideas,  writers  whom  it  was  impossible  to 
prosecute  for  their  writings,  but  who  were  known  to  be  im- 
bued with  <  a  dangerous  spirit ; '  workmen  who  have  spoken  ^against 
the  authorities;'  persons  who  have  been  ^irreverent'  to  some 
governor  of  province,  or  ispravnik,  and  so  on,  were  transported  l>y 
hundreds  every  year  to  people  the  hamlets  of  the  <  more  or  less  ieii:iot>e 
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provinces  of  the  Empire.'  As  to  Sadical  people  suspected  of  ^  danger- 
ous tendencies,'  the  barest  denunciation  and  the  most  futile  sus- 
picions were  sufficient  for  serving  as  a  motive  to  exile.  When  girls 
(like  Miss  Bardine,  Soubbotine,  Lubatovich,  and  so  many  others) 
were  condemned  to  six  or  eight  years  of  hard  labour  for  having  given 
one  Socialistic  pamphlet  to  one  workman ;  when  others  (like  Miss 
Goukovskaya,  fourteen  years  old)  were  condemned  to  exile  as  poselr 
erdsy  for  having  shouted  in  the  crowd  that  it  is  a  shame  to  condenm 
people  to  death  for  nothing ;  when  hard  labour  and  exile  were  so 
easily  distributed  by  the  courts,  it  is  obvious  that  only  those  were 
exiled  by  the  Administrative,  against  whom  no  palpable  charge  at 
all  could  be  produced.^  In  short,  the  Administrative  exile  became 
so  scandalously  extended  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  that,  a& 
soon  as  the  Provincial  Assemblies  received  some  liberty  of  speech, 
during  the  dictatorship  of  Loris-Melikoff,  a  long  series  of  representa- 
tions were  addressed  by  the  Assemblies  to  the  Emperor,  asking  for 
the  inunediate  abolition  of  this  kind  of  exile,  and  stigmatising  in 
vigorous  expressions  this  monstrous  practice.  It  is  known  that 
nothing  has  been  done,  and,  after  having  loudly  announced  its  inten- 
tion of  pardoning  the  exiles,  the  (xovemment  has  merely  nominated 
a  commission  which  examined  some  of  the  cases,  pardoned  a  few — 
▼ery  few — and  appointed  for  the  greater  number  a  term  of  five  to  six 
years,  when  each  case  will  be  re-examined. 

One  will  easily  realise  the  conditions  of  these  exiles  if  he 
imagines  a  student,  or  a  girl  from  a  well-to-do  &mily,  or  a  skilled 
workman,  taken  by  two  gendaa^mes  to  a  borough  numbering  a 
hundred  houses  and  inhabited  by  a  few  Laponians  or  Bussian  hunters, 
by  one  or  two  fur"»traders,  by  the  priest,  and  by  the  police  official* 
Bread  is  at  famine  prices;  each  manufactured  article  costs  its 
weight  in  silver,  and,  of  course,  there  is  absolutely  no  means  of  earn- 
ing even  a  shilling.  The  Government  gives  to  such  exiles  only  four 
to  eight  roubles  (8  to  10  shillings)  per  month,  and  immediately 
refuses  this  poor  pittance  if  the  exile  receives  from  his  parents  or 
friends  the  smallest  sum  of  money,  be  it  even  ten  roubles  (1^) 
during  twelve  months.  To  give  lessons  is  strictly  forbidden,  even 
if  there  were  lessons  to  give,  for  instance  to  the  stcmovoy's  chil- 

'  One  of  the  most  characteristic  cases  out  of  those  which  became  known  by  scores 
in  1881,  is  the  following  i—In  1872,  the  Kursk  nobility  treated  the  Governor  of  the 
pfTOvince  to  a  <liftnor.  A  big  proprietor,  M.  Annenkoff,  was  entrusted  with  proposing 
a  toast  for  the  Qovemor.  He  proposed  It,  but  added  in  conclusion  :-*-'  Tour  Bzoel- 
lence,  I  drink  your  health,  but  I  heartily  wish  that  you  would  devote  some  more  time 
to  the  affairs  of  your  province.' 

Next  week  a  post-car  with  two  fferuUunnes  stepped  at  the  door  of  his  house-^  and 
witboat  allowing  him  to  see  his  friends,  or  even  to  bid  a  fareweU  to  his  wife,  he  was 
transported  to  Vyatka.  It  took  six  months  of  the  most  active  applications  to  power* 
fal  persons  at  St.  Petersburg,  on  behalf  of  his  wife  and  the  marshals  of  the  Fatesh 
and  Kursk  nobility,';  to  liberate  him  from  this  exile  {Golo$,  Poryadoh  &c.  for 
February  20  and  21, 1S81). 
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dren.  Most  of  the  exiles  do  not  know  manual  trades.  As  to 
finding  employment  in  some  private  office — ^in  those  boroughs  where 
there  are  offices — ^it  is  quite  impossible : — 

We  are  afraid  of  giving  them  employment  (wrote  the  Yeniseisk  correspondent 
of  the  Busekiy  Kurier),  as  we  are  afraid  of  being  ourselves  submitted  to  the 
supervision  of  the  police.  ...  It  is  sufficient  to  meet  with  an  AdministratiTe 
exile,  or  to  exchange  a  few  words  with  him,  to  be  inscribed  under  the  head  of 
suspects.  .  .  .  The  chief  of  a  commercial  undertaking  has  recently  compelled  his 
clerks  to  sign  an  engagement  stating  that  they  will  not  be  acquainted  with 
<  politicals/  nor  greet  them  in  the  streets. 

More  than  that,  we  read  in  1880  in  our  papers  that  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  brought  forward  a  scheme  for  a  law  ^  to  allow 
the  common-law  and  political  Administrative  exiles  to  carry  on 
all  kinds  of  trades^  with  the  permission  of  the  Grovemor-Greneral, 
which  permission  is  to  be  asked  in  each  special  case.'  I  do 
not  know  if  this  scheme  has  become  law,  but  I  know  that  for- 
merly nearly  all  kinds  of  trade  were  prohibited  to  exiles,  not 
to  speak  of  the  circumstance  that  to  carry  on  many  trades  was 
quite  impossible,  the  exiles  being  severely  prohibited  from  leav- 
ing the  town  even  for  a  few  hours.  Shall  I  describe,  after  this,  the 
horrible,  unimaginable  misery  of  the  exiles  ? — *  Without  dress,  with- 
out shoes,  living  in  the  nastiest  huts,  without  any  occupation,  they 
are  mostly  dying  from  consumption,'  was  written  to  the  Golos  of 
February  2,  1881.  '  Our  Administrative  exiles  are  absolutely 
starving.  Several  of  them,  having  no  lodgings,  were  discovered 
living  in  an  excavation  under  the  bell-tower,'  wrote  another  cor- 
respondent. ^  Administrative  exile  simply  means  killing  people  by 
starvation ' — such  was  the  cry  of  our  press  when  it  was  permitted 
to  discuss  this  subject.  '  It  is  a  slow,  but  sure  execution,'  wrote 
the  Oolos. 

And  yet,  misery  is  not  the  worst  of  the  condition  of  the  exiles. 
They  are  as  a  rule  submitted  to  the  most  disgraceful  treatment  by 
the  local  authorities.  For  the  smallest  complaint  addressed  to  news- 
papers, they  are  transferred  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Eastern  Siberia. 
Young  girls,  confined  at  Kargopol,  are  compelled  to  receive  during 
the  night  the  visits  of  drunken  officials,  who  enter  their  rooms  by 
violence,  under  the  pretext  of  having  the  right  of  visiting  the  exiles 
at  any  time.  At  another  place,  the  police  officer  compels  the  exQes 
to  come  every  week  to  the  police  station,  and  <  submits  them  to  a 
visitation,  together  with  street-girls.'  *    And  so  on,  and  so  on  I 

Such  being  the  situation  of  the  exiles  in  the  less  remote  parts 
of  Sussia  and  Siberia,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  what  it  is  in  such  places 
as  Olekminsk,  Verkhoyansk,  or  Nijne-kolymsk,  in  a  hamlet  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kolyma,  beyond  the  68th  degree  of  latitude, 
and  having  but  1 90  inhabitants.  For  all  these  hamlets,  consisting  of 
a  few  houses  each,  have  their  exiles,  their  sufferers,  buried  there  for 

«  Oolos,  February  12,  ISSl. 
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ever  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  was  no  charge  brought  against 
them  sufficient  to  procure  a  condemnation,  even  from   a  packed 
court.     After  having  walked  for  months  and  months  across  snow- 
covered  mountains,  on  the  ice  of  the  rivers,  and  in  the  toundraa, 
they  are  now  confined  in  these  hamlets  where  but  a  few  hunters  are 
vegetating,  always  under  the  apprehension  of  dying  from  starvation. 
And  not  only  in  the  hamlets :  it  will  be  hardly  believed,  but  it  is  so : 
a  number  of  them  have  been  confined  to  the  ulusaeSy  or  encamp- 
ments of  the  Yakuts,  and  they  are  living  there  under  felt  tents,  with 
the  Yakuts,  side  by  side  with  people  covered  with  the  most  disgusting 
skin  diseases.     '  We  live  in  the  darkness,'  wrote  one  of  them  to  his 
friends,  taking  advantage  of  some  hunter  going  to  Verkhoyansk, 
whence  his  letter  takes  ten  months  to  reach  Olekminsk ;  *  we  live  in 
the  darkness,  and  bum  candles  only  for  one  hour  and  a  half  every  day ; 
they  cost  too  dear.     We  have  no  bread,  and  eat  only  fish.    Meat  can 
be  had  at  no  price.'    Another  says :  <  I  write  to  you  in  a  violent  pain, 
due  to  periostosis.  ...  I  have  asked  to  be  transferred  to  a  hospital, 
but  without  success.    I  do  not  know  how  long  this  torture  will  last ; 
my  only  wish  is  to  be  freed  from  this  pain.     We  are  not  allowed  to 
see  one  another,  although  we  are  separated  only  by  the  distance  of 
three  miles.    The  Grown  allows  us  four  roubles  and  fifty  kopeks — 
nine  shillings  per  month.'     A  third  exile  wrote  about  the  same  time : 
^  Thank  you,  dear  friends,  for  the  papers ;  but  I  cannot  read  them :  I 
have  no  candles,  and  there  are  none  to  buy.     My  scurvy  is  rapidly 
progressing,  and  having  no  hope  of  being  transferred,  I  hope  to  die 
in  ^e  course  of  this  winter.' 

*  I  hope  to  die  in  the  course  of  this  winter  I '  That  is  the  only 
hope  that  an  exile  confined  to  a  Yakut  encampment  under  the  68th 
degree  of  latitude  can  cherish  I 

When  reading  these  lines  we  are  transported  back  at  once  to  the 

seventeenth  century,  and  seem  to  hear  again  the  words  of  the  proto- 

pope  A vvakum : — ^  And  I  remained  there,  in  the  cold  block-house, 

and  afterwards  with  the  dirty  Timguses,  as  a  good  dog  lying  on  the 

straw ;  sometimes  they  nourished  me,  sometimes  they  forgot.'    And, 

like  the  wife  of  Avvakum,  we  ask  now  again :    ^  Ah,  dear,  how  long, 

then,  will  these  sufferings  go  on  ? '     Centuries  have  elapsed  since, 

and  a  whole  hundred  years  of  pathetic  declamations  about  progress 

and  humanitarian  principles,  all  to  bring  us  back  to  the  same  point 

where  we  were  when  the  Tsars  of  Moscow  sent  their  adversaCries  to  die 

in  the  toundraa  on  the  simple  denunciation  of  a  favourite. 

And  to  the  question  of  Avvakum's  wife,  repeated  now  again 
throug^hout  Siberia,  we  have  but  one  possible  reply :  No  partial  reform, 
no  change  of  men  can  ameliorate  this  horrible  state  of  things; 
nothing  short  of  a  complete  transformation  of  the  fundamental 
conditions  of  fiussian  life. 

P.  Kpapotkike. 
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THE  GHOST  OF  RELIGION. 


In  the  January  number  of  this  Beview  is  to  be  found  an  article  on 
Beligion  which  has  justly  awakened  a  profound  and  sustained  interest. 
The  creed  of  Agnosticism  was  there  formulated  anew  by  the  acknow* 
lodged  head  of  the  Evolution  philosophy,  with  a  definiteness  such  as 
perhaps  it  never  wore  before*     To  my  mind  there  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  range  of  modem  religious  discussion  more  cogent  and  more 
;4Uggestive  than  the  array  of  conclusions  the  final  outcome  of  which 
is  marshalled  in  those  twelve  pages.    It  is  the  last  word  of  the 
Agnostic  philosophy  in  its  long  controversy  with  Theology,     That 
word  is  decisive,  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  Theology  can  rally 
for  another  bout  from  such  a  sorites  of  dilemma  as  is  there  presented. 
My  own  humble  purpose  is  not  to  criticise  this  paper,  but  to  point 
its  practical  moral,  and,  if  I  may,  to  add  to  it  a  rider  of  my  own. 
As  a  summary  of  philosophical  conclusions  on  the  theological  problem, 
it  seems  to  me  frankly  unanswerable.     Speaking  generally,  I  shall 
now  dispute  no  part  of  it  but  one  word,  and  that  is  the  title.     It  is 
entitled  ^  Beligion.'    To  me  it  is  rather  the  Ghost  of  Beligion.    Beli- 
gion as  a  living  force  lies  in  a  different  sphere. 

The  essay,  which  is  packed  with  thought  to  a  degree  unusnal 
even  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  contains  evidently  three  parts.  The 
first  (pp.  1-5)  deals  with  the  historical  Evolution  of  Beligion,  of 
which  Mr.  Spencer  traces  the  germs  in  the  primitive  belief  in  ghosts. 
The  second  (pp.  6-8)  arrays  the  moral  and  intellectual  dilemmas 
involved  in  all  anthropomorphic  theology  into  one  long  catena  of 
difficulty,  out  of  which  it  is  hard  to  conceive  any  free  mind  emei^n^ 
with  success.  The  third  part  (pp.  8-12)  deals  with  the  evolution  of 
Beligion  in  the  future,  and  formulates,  more  precisely  than  has  ever 
yet  been  effected,  the  positive  creed  of  Agnostic  philosophy. 

Has,  then,  the  Agnostic  a  positive  creed  ?  It  would  seem  so ;  for 
Mr.  Spencer  brings  us  at  last  *  to  the  one  absolute  certainty,  the 
presence  of  an  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy,  from  which  all  things 
proceed.'  But  let  no  one  suppose  that  this  is  merely  a  new  name  for 
the  G-reat  First  Cause  of  so  many  theologies  and  metaphysics.  In. 
spite  of  the  capital  letters,  and  the  use  of  theological  terms  as  old 
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Isaiah  or  Athanasius,  Mr.  Spencer's  Energy  has  no  analogy  with  Crod. 
It  is  Eternal,  Infinite,  and  Incomprehensible ;  but  still  it  is  not  He, 
but  It*  It  remains  always  Energy,  Force,  nothing  anthropomorphic ; 
such  as  electricity,  or  anything  else  that  we  might  conceive  as  the 
ultimate  basis  of  all  the  physical  forces.  None  of  the  positive  attri- 
butes which  have  ever  been  predicated  of  God  can  be  used  of  this 
Energy.  Neither  goodness,  nor  wisdom,  nor  justice,  nor  conscious- 
ness, nor  will,  nor  life,  can  be  ascribed,  even  by  analogy,  to  this  Force. 
Now  a  force  to  which  we  cannot  apply  the  ideas  of  goodness,  wisdom, 
justice,  consciousness,  or  life,  any  more  than  we  can  to  a  circle,  is 
certainly  not  God,  has  no  analogy  with  Gtod,  nor  even  with  what 
Pope  has  called  the  ^  Great  First  Cause,  least  understood.'  It  shares 
some  of  the  negative  attributes  of  God  and  First  Cause,  but  no  posi- 
tive one.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  the  Unknowable  a  little  more  defined ; 
though  I  do  not  remember  that  Mr.  Spencer,  or  any  evolution  philo- 
sopher, has  ever  formulated  the  Unknowable  in  terms  with  so  deep  a 
theological  ring  as  we  hear  in  the  phrase  ^  Infinite  and  Eternal 
Energy,  from  which  all  things  proceed.' 

The  terms  do  seem,  perhaps,  rather  needlessly  big  and  absolute. 
And  fully  accepting  Mr.  Spencer's  logical  canons,  one  does  not  see 
why  it  should  be  called  an*  absolute  certainty.'  'Practical  belief 
satisfies  me;  and  I  doubt  the  legitimacy  of  substituting  for  it  *  absolute 
certainty.'  '  Infinite  '  and  *  Eternal,'  also,  can  mean  to  Mr.  Spencer 
nothing  more  than  '  to  which  we  know  no  limits,  no  beginning  or 
end,'  and,  for  my  part,  I  prefer  to  say  this.  Again,  *  an  Energy ' — 
why  AN  Energy  ?  The  Unknowable  may  certainly  consist  of  more 
than  one  energy.  To  assert  the  presence  of  one  uniform  energy  is 
to  profess  to  know  something  very  important  about  the  Unknowable : 
that  it  is  homogeneous,  and  even  identical,  throughout  the  Universe. 
And  then,  <  from  which  all  things  proceed '  is  perhaps  a  rather 
equivocal  reversion  to  the  theologic  type.  In  the  Athanasian  Creed 
the  Third  Person  *  proceeds '  from  the  First  and  the  Second.  But 
this  process  has  always  been  treated  as  a  mystery  ;  and  it  would  be 
safer  to  avoid  the  phrases  of  mysticism.  Let  us  keep  the  old  words, 
for  we  all  mean  much  the  same  thing ;  and  I  prefer  to  put  it  thus. 
All  observation  and  meditation.  Science  and  Philosophy,  bring  us  '  to 
the  practical  bdief  that  man  is  ever  in  the  presence  of  aoTne  energy 
or  energiesj  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  and  to  which  therefore  he 
would  be  wise  to  assign  no  limits,  conditions,  or  functions.'  This  is, 
doubtless,  what  Mr.  Spencer  himself  means.  For  my  part,  I  prefer 
his  old  term,  the  Unknowable.  Though  I  have  always  thought  that 
it  would  be  more  philosophical  not  to  assert  of  the  Unknown  that  it 
is  Unknowable.  And,  indeed,  I  would  rather  not  use  the  capital 
letter,  but  stick  literally  to  our  evidence,  and  say  frankly  *  the  un- 
known.' 

Thus  viewed,  the  attempt,  so  to  speak,  to  put  a  little  unction  into 
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the  Unknowable  is  hardly  worth  the  philosophical  inaccuracy  it  in- 
volves ;  and  such  is  the  drawback  to  any  use  of  picturesque  language. 
So  stated,  the  positive  creed  of  Agnosticism  still  retains  its  negative 
character.  It  has  a  series  of  propositions  and  terms,  every  one  of 
which  is  a  negation.  A  friend  of  my  own,  who  was  much  pressed  to 
sJEiy  how  much  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  he  still  accepted,  once  said 
that  he  clung  to  the  idea  ^  that  there  was  a  sort  of  a  something.'  In 
homely  words  such  as  the  unlearned  can  understand,  that  is  predsely 
what  the  religion  of  the  Agnostic  comes  to,  ^  the  belief  that  there  is  a 
sort  of  a  something,  about  which  we  can  know  nothing.' 

Now  let  us  profess  that,  as  a  philosophical  answer  to  the  theo- 
logical problem,  that  is  entirely  our  own  position.  The  Positivifit 
answer  is  of  course  the  same  as  the  Agnostic  answer.  Why,  then,  do 
we  object  to  be  called  Agnostics  ?  Simply  because  Agnostic  is  only 
dog-Greek  for  *  don't  know,'  and  we  have  no  taste  to  be  called  *  don't 
knows.'  The  Spectator  calls  us  Agnostics,  but  that  is  only  by  way 
of  prejudice.  Our  religion  does  not  consist  in  a  comprehensive 
negation ;  we  are  not  for  ever  replying  to  the  theological  problem ; 
we  are  quite  unconcerned  by  the  theological  problem,  and  have  some- 
thing that  we  do  care  for,  and  do  know.  Englishmen  are  Europeans, 
and  many  of  them  are  Christians,  and  they  usually  prefer  to  call 
themselves  Englishmen,  Christians,  or  the  like,  rather  than  non- 
Asiatics  or  anti-Mahometans.  Some  people  still  prefer  to  call  them- 
selves Protestants  rather  than  Christians,  but  the  taste  is  dying  out, 
except  amongst  Irish  Orangemen,  and  even  the  Nonconformist  news- 
paper has  been  induced  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  to  drop  its  famous 
motto :  ^  The  dissidence  of  Dissent,  and  the  Protestantism  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion.'  For  a  man  to  say  that  his  religion  is  Agnostidsm 
is  simply  the  sceptical  equivalent  of  saying  that  his  religion  is 
Protestantism.  Both  mean  that  his  religion  is  to  deny  and  to  differ. 
But  this  is  not  religion.  The  business  of  religion  is  to  affirm  and  to 
unite,  and  nothing  can  be  religion  but  that  which  at  once  affirms 
truth  and  unites  men. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is  to  show  that  Agnosticism, 
though  a  valid  and  final  answer  to  the  theological  or  ontological 
problem — *  what  is  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  world  and  of  man  ? ' — is 
not  a  religion  nor  the  shadow  of  a  religion.  It  offers  none  of  the 
rudiments  or  elements  of  religion,  and  religion  is  not  to  be  found  in 
that  line  at  all.  It  is  the  mere  disembodied  spirit  of  dead  religion : 
as  we  said  at  the  outset,  it  is  the  ghost  of  religion.  Agnosticism, 
perfectly  legitimate  as  the  true  answer  of  science  to  an  effete  question, 
has  shown  us  that  religion  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  within  the 
realm  of  Cause.  Having  brought  us  to  the  answer, '  no  cause  that 
we  know  of,'  it  is  laughable  to  call  that  negation  religion.  Mr.  Mark 
Pattison,  one  of  the  acutest  minds  of  modem  Oxford,  rather  oddly 
eays  that  the  idea  of  deity  has  now  been  '  defecated  to  a  pure  trans- 
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parency."  The  evolation  philosophy  goes  a  step  further  and  defecates 
the  idea  of  cause  to  a  pure  transparency.  Theology  and  ontology 
alike  end  in  ttie  Everlasting  No  with  which  science  confronts  all  their 
assertions.  But  how  whimsical  is  it  to  tell  us  that  religion,  which 
cannot  find  any  resting-pkce  in  theology  or  ontology,  is  to  find  its 
true  home  in  the  Everlasting  No !  That  which  is  defecated  to  a  pure 
transparency  can  never  supply  a  religion  to  any  human  being  but  a 
philosopher  constructing  a  system.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  re- 
ligion is  to  end  with  theology,  and  both  might  in  the  courpe  of  evo- 
lution become  an  anachronism.  But  if  religion  there  is  still  to  be, 
it  cannot  be  found  in  this  No-man's-land  and  Know-nothing  creed. 
Better  bury  religion  at  once  than  let  its  ghost  walk  uneasy  in  our 
dreams. 

The  true  lesson  is  that  we  must  hark  back,  and  leave  the  realm 
of  cause.  The  accident  of  religion  has  been  mistaken  for  the  essence 
of  religion.  The  essence  of  religion  is  not  to  answer  a  question,  but 
to  govern  and  unite  men  and  societies  by  giving  them  common 
beliefs  and  duties.  Theologies  tried  to  do  this,  and  long  did  it,  by 
resting  on  certain  answers  to  certain  questions.  The  progress  of 
thought  has  upset  one  answer  after  another,  and  now  the  final  verdict 
of  philosophy  is  that  all  the  answers  are  unmeaning,  and  that  no 
rational  answer  can  be  given.  It  follows  then  that  questions  and 
answers,  both  but  the  accident  of  religion,  must  both  be  given  up. 
A  base  of  belief  and  duty  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere,  and  when  this 
has  been  found,  then  again  religion  will  succeed  in  governing  and 
uniting  men.  Where  is  this  base  to  be  found  ?  Sioce  the  realm  of 
Cause  has  failed  to  give  us  foothold,  we  must  fall  back  upon  the 
realm  of  Law — social,  moral,  and  mental  law,  and  not  merely  physical. 
Seligion  consists,  not  in  answering  certain  questions,  but  in  making 
men  of  a  certain  quality.  And  the  law,  moral,  mental,  social,  is  pre- 
eminently the  field  wherein  men  may  be  governed  and  united.  Hence 
to  the  religion  of  Cause  there  succeeds  the  religion  of  Law.  But 
the  religion  of  Law  or  Science  is  Positivism. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  criticise  Mr.  Spencer's  memorable 
essay,  except  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  that  which  is  a 
sound  philosophical  conclusion  is  not  religion,  simply  by  reason  that 
it  relates  to  the  subject-matter  of  theology.  But  a  few  words  may  be 
suffered  as  to  the  historical  evolution  of  religion.  To  many  persons 
it  will  sound  rather  whimsical,  and  possibly  almost  a  sneer,  to  trace 
the  germs  of  religion  to  the  ghost-theory.  Our  friends  of  the 
Psychical  Research  will  prick  up  their  ears,  and  expect  to  be  taken 
aw  grand  86rieux.  But  the  conception  is  a  thoroughly  solid  one, 
and  of  most  suggestive  kind.  Beyond  all  doubt,  the  hypothesis  of 
quasi-human  immaterial  spirits  working  within  and  behind  familiar 
phenomena  did  take  its  rise  from  the  idea  of  the  other  self  which  the 
imagination  continually  presents  to  the  early  reflections  of  man. 
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And,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  phenomena  of  dreams,  and  the  gradual 
construction  of  a  theory  of  ghosts,  is  a  very  impressive  and  vivid  form 
of  the  notion  of  the  other  self.  It  would,  I  think,  be  wrong  to  assert 
that  it  is  the  only  form  of  the  notion,  and  one  can  hardly  suppose 
that  Mr.  Spencer  would  limit  himself  to  that.  But,  in  any  case,  the 
construction  of  a  coherent  theory  of  ghosts  is  a  typical  instance  of  a 
belief  in  a  quasi-human  spirit-world.  G-lorify  and  amplify  this  idea, 
and  apply  it  to  the  whole  of  nature,  and  we  get  a  god-world,  a  multi- 
tude of  superhuman  divine  spirits. 

That  is  the  philosophical  explanation  of  the  rise  of  theology,  of  the 
peopling  of  Nature  with  divine  spirits.  But  does  it  explain  the  rise  of 
Beligion  ?  No,  for  theology  and  religion  are  not  conterminous.  Mr. 
Spencer  has  unwittingly  conceded  to  the  divines  that  which  they 
assume  so  confidently — ^that  theology  is  the  same  thing  as  religion, 
and  that  there  was  no  religion  at  all  until  there  was  a  belief  in  super- 
human spirits  within  and  behind  Nature.  This  is  obviously  an  over- 
sight. We  have  to  go  very  much  further  back  for  the  genesis  of 
religion.  There  were  countless  centuries  of  time,  and  there  were, 
and  there  are,  countless  millions  of  men  for  whom  no  doctrine  of 
superhuman  spirits  ever  took  coherent  form.  In  all  these  ages  and 
races,  probably  by  far  the  most  numerous  that  our  planet  has  wit- 
nessed, there  was  religion  in  all  kinds  of  definite  form.  Comte  calls 
it  Fetichism — ^terms  are  not  important:  roughly,  we  may  call  it 
Nature-worship.  The  religion  in  all  these  types  was  the  belief  and 
worship  not  of  spirits  of  any  kind,  not  of  any  immaterial,  imagined 
being  i/naide  things,  but  of  the  actual  visible  things  themselves — trees, 
stones,  rivers,  mountains,  earth,  fire,  stars,  sun,  and  sky.  Some  of  the 
most  abiding  and  powerful  of  all  religions  have  consisted  in  elaborate 
worship  of  these  physical  objects  treated  frankly  as  physical  objects, 
without  trace  of  ghost,  spirit,  or  god.  To  say  nothing  of  fire-worship, 
river,  and  tree-worship,  the  venerable  religion  of  China,  far  the  most 
vast  of  all  systematic  religions,  is  wholly  based  on  reverence  for  Earth, 
Sky,  and  ancestors  treated  objectively,  and  not  as  the  abode  of  sub- 
jective immaterial  spirits. 

Hence  the  origin  of  religion  is  to  be  sought  in  the  countless  ages 
before  the  rise  of  theology ;  before  spirits,  ghosts,  or  gods  ever  took 
definite  form  in  the  human  mind.  The  primitive  uncultured  man 
frankly  worshipped  external  objects  in  love  and  in  fear,  ascribing^ 
to  them  quasi-human  powers  and  feelings.  All  that  we  read  about 
Animism,  ghosts,  spirits,  and  universal  ideas  of  godhead  in  this  truly 
primitive  stage  are  metaphysical  assumptions  of  men  trying  to  read 
the  ideas  of  later  epochs  into  the  facts  of  an  earlier  epoch.  Nothing^ 
is  more  certain  than  that  man  everywhere  started  with  a  simple 
worship  of  natural  objects.  And  the  bearing  of  this  on  the  future  of 
religion  is  decisive.  The  religion  of  man  in  the  vast  cycles  of 
primitive  ages  was  reverence  for  Nature  as  influencing  Man.     The 
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religion  of  man  in  the  vast  cycles  that  are  to  come  will  be  the 
reverence  for  Hmnanity  as  supported  by  Nature.  The  religion  of 
man  in  the  twenty  dr  thirty  centuries  of  Theology  was  reverence  for 
the  assumed  authors  or  controllers  of  Nature.  But,  that  assumption 
having  broken  up,  religion  does  not  break  up  with  it.  On  the 
contrary,  it  enters  on  a  far  greater  and  more  potent  career,  inasmuch 
as  the  natural  emotions  of  the  human  heart  are  now  combined  with 
the  certainty  of  scientific  knowledge.  The  final  religion  of  enlight- 
ened man  is  the  systematised  and  scientific  form  of  the  spontaneous 
religion  of  natural  man.  Both  rest  on  the  same  elements — belief  in 
the  Power  which  controls  his  life,  and  grateful  reverence  for  the 
Power  so  acknowledged.  The  primitive  man  thought  that  Power  to 
be  the  object  of  Nature  affecting  Man.  The  culturea  man  knows 
that  Power  to  be  Humanity  itself,  controlling  and  controlled  by 
nature  according  to  natural  law.  The  transitional  and  perpetually 
changing  creed  of  Theology  has  been  an  interlude.  Agnosticism  has 
uttered  its  epilogue.  But  Agnosticism  is  no  more*  religion  than 
differentiation  or  the  nebular  hypothesis  is  religion. 

We  have  only  to  see  what  are  the  elements  and  ends  of  religion 
to  recognise  that  we  cannot  find  it  in  the  negative  and  the  unknown. 
In  any  reasonable  use  of  language  religion  implies  some  kind  of 
belief  in  a  Power  outside  ourselves,  some  kind  of  awe  and  gratitude 
felt  for  that  Power,  some  kind  of  influence  exerted  by  it  over  our 
lives.  There  are  always  in  some  sort  these  three  elements — belief, 
worship,  conduct.  A  religion  which  gives  us  nothing  in  particular  to 
believe,  nothing  as  an  object  of  awe  and  gratitude,  which  has  no 
special  relation  to  human  duty,  is  not  a  religion  at  all.  It  may  be 
formula,  a  generalisation,  a  logical  postulate ;  but  it  is  not  a  religion. 
The  universal  presence  of  the  unknowable  (or  rather  of  the  unknown) 
substratum  is  not  a  religion.  It  is  a  logical  postulate.  You  may 
call  it,  if  you  please,  the  first  axiom  of  science,  a  law  of  the  hmnan 
mind,  or  perhaps  better  the  universal  postulate  of  philosophy.  But 
try  it  by  every  test  which  indicates  religion  and  you  will  find  it 
wanting. 

The  points  which  the  Unknowable  has  in  common  with  the  object 
of  any  religion  are  very  slight  and  superficial.  As  the  universal 
substratum  it  has  some  analogy  with  other  superhuman  objects  of 
worship.  But  Force,  Crravitation,  Atom,  Undulation,  Vibration,  and 
other  abstract  notions  have  much  the  same  kind  of  analogy,  but 
nobody  ever  dreamed  of  a  religion  of  gravitation,  or  the  worship 
of  molecules.  The  Unknowable  has  managed  to  get  itself  spelt  with 
a  capital  U\  but  Carlyle  taught  us  to  spell  the  Everlasting  No  with 
capitals  also.  The  Unknowable  is  no  doubt  mysterious,  and  G-odhead 
is  mysterious.  It  certainly  appeals  to  the  sense  of  wonder,  and  the 
Trinity  appeals  to  the  sense  of  wonder.  It  suggests  vague  and 
infinite  extension,  as  does  the  idea  of  deity :  but  then  Time  and  Space 
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equally  suggest  vague  and  infinite  extension.  Yet  no  one  but  a  delirious 
Kantist  ever  professed  that  Time  and  Space  were  his  religion.  These 
seem  all  the  qualities  which  the  Unknowable  has  in  common  with 
objects  of  worship — ubiquity,  mystery,  and  immensity.  But  these 
qualities  it  shares  with  some  other  postulates  of  thoughts 

But  try  it  by  all  the  other  recognised  tests  of  religion.  Religion 
is  not  made  up  of  wonder,  or  of  a  vague  sense  of  immensity,  unsatis- 
fied yearning  after  infinity.  Theology,  seeking  a  refuge  in  the 
unintelligible,  has  no  doubt  accustomed  this  generation  to  imagine 
that  a  yearning  after  infinity  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  religion. 
But  that  is  a  metaphysical  disease  of  the  age.  And  there  is  no 
reason  that  philosophers  should  accept  this  hysterical  piece  of 
transcendentalism,  and  assume  that  they  have  found  the  field  of 
religion  when  they  have  found  a  field  for  unquenchable  yearning 
after  infinity.  Wonder  has  its  place  in  religion,  and  so  has  mystery ; 
but  it  is  a  subordinate  place.  The  roots  and  fibres  of  religion  are  to 
be  found  in  love,  awe,  sympathy,  gratitude,  consciousness  of  inferiority 
and  of  dependence,  community  of  will,  acceptance  of  control,  mani- 
festation of  purpose,  reverence  for  majesty,  goodness,  creative  energy, 
and  life.    Where  these  things  are  not,  religion  is  not. 

Let  us  take  each  one  of  these  three  elements  of  religion — belief, 
worship,  conduct — and  try  them  all  in  turn  as  applicable  to  the 
Unknowable.  How  mere  a  phrase  must  any  religion  be  of  which 
neither  belief,  nor  worship,  nor  conduct  can  be  spoken !  Imagine  a 
religion  which  can  have  no  believers,  because,  ex  hypothesis  its 
adepts  are  forbidden  to  believe  anything  about  it.  Imagine  a 
religion  which  excludes  the  idea  of  worship,  because  its  sole  dogma 
is  the  infinity  of  Nothingness.  Although  the  Unknowable  is  logically 
said  to  be  Something,  yet  the  something  of  which  we  neither  know 
nor  conceive  anything  is  practically  nothing.  Lastly,  imagine  a 
religion  which  can  have  no  relation  to  conduct ;  for  obviously  the 
Unknowable  can  give  us  no  intelligible  help  to  conduct,  and  ex  vi 
termini  can  have  no  bearing  on  conduct.  A  religion  which  could 
not  make  any  one  any  better,  which  would  leave  the  human  heart 
and  human  society  just  as  it  found  them,  which  left  no  foothold  for 
devotion,  and  none  for  faith ;  which  could  have  no  creed,  no  doc- 
trines, no  temples,  no  priests,  no  teachers,  no  rites,  no  morality,  no 
beauty,  no  hope,  no  consolation  ;  which  is  summed  up  in  one  dogma 
— the  Unknowable  is  everywhere,  and  Evolution  is  its  prophet — this 
is  indeed  ^  to  defecate  religion  to  a  pure  transparency.' 

The  growing  weakness  of  religion  has  long  been  that  it  is  being 
thrust  inch  by  inch  off  the  platform  of  knowledge ;  and  we  watch  with 
sympathy  the  desperate  efforts  of  all  religious  spirits  to  maintain  the 
relations  between  knowledge  and  religion.  And  now  it  hears  the 
invitation  of  Evolution  to  abandon  the  domain  of  knowledge,  and 
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to  migrate  to  the  domain  of  no-knowledge.  The  true  Kock  of  Ages, 
says  the  philosopher,  is  the  Unknowable.  To  the  eye  of  Faith  all 
thlDgs  are  henceforth  aKaraXijylria,  as  Cicero  calls  it.  The  paradox 
woold  hardly  be  greater  if  we  were  told  that  true  religion  consisted 
in  unlimited  Vice. 

What  is  religion  for  ?  Why  do  we  want  it  ?  And  what  do  we 
expect  it  to  do  for  us  ?  If  it  can  give  us  no  sure  ground  for  our 
minds  to  rest  on,  nothing  to  purify  the  heart,  to  exalt  the  sense  of 
sympathy,  to  deepen  our  sense  of  beauty,  to  strengthen  our  resolves, 
to  chasten  us  into  resignation,  and  to  kindle  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
— what  is  the  good  of  it  ?  The  Unknowable,  ex  hypothesis  can  do 
none  of  these  things.  The  object  of  all  religion,  in  any  known 
variety  of  religion,  has  invariably  had  some  quasi-human  and  sympa- 
thetic relation  to  man  and  human  life.  It  follows  from  the  very 
meaning  of  religion  that  it  could  not  effect  any  of  its  work  without 
such  quality  or  relation.  It  would  be  hardly  sane  to  make  a  religion 
out  of  the  Equator  or  the  Binomial  theorem.  Whether  it  was  the 
religion  of  the  lowest  savage,  of  the  Polytheist,  or  of  the  Hegelian 
Theist ;  whether  the  object  of  the  worship  were  a  river,  the  Moon, 
the  Sky,  Apollo,  Thor,  God,  or  First  Cause,  there  has  always  been 
some  chain  of  sympathy — influence  on  the  one  side,  and  veneration 
on  the  other.  However  rudimentary,  there  must  be  a  belief  in  some 
Power  influencing  the  believer,  and  whose  influence  he  repays  with 
awe  and  gratitude  and  a  desire  to  conform  his  life  thereto.  But  to 
make  a  religion  out  of  the  Unknowable  is  far  more  extravagant  than 
to  make  it  out  of  the  Equator.  We  know  something  of  the  Equator ; 
it  influences  seamen,  equatorial  peoples,  and  geographers  not  a  little, 
and  we  all  hesitate,  as  was  once  said,  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the 
Equator.  But  would  it  be  blasphemy  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the 
Unknowable  ?  Our  minds  are  a  blank  about  it.  As  to  acknowledg- 
ing the  Unknowable,  or  trusting  in  it,  or  feeling  its  influence  over 
us,  or  paying  gratitude  to  it,  or  conforming  our  lives  to  it,  or  looking 
to  it  for  help — the  use  of  such  words  about  it  is  unmeaning.  We 
can  wonder  at  it,  as  the  child  wonders  at  the  ^  twinkling  star,'  and 
that  is  all.     It  is  a  religion  only  to  stare  at. 

Beligion  is  not  a  thing  of  star-gazing  and  staring,  but  of  life  and 
action.  And  the  conditiop  of  any  such  effect  on  our  lives  and 
our  hearts  is  some  sort  of  vital  quality  in  that  which  is  the 
object  of  the  religion.  The  mountain,  sun,  or  sky  which  im tutored 
man  worships  is  thought  to  have  some  sort  of  vital  quality,  some 
potency  of  the  kind  possessed  by  organic  beings.  When  mountain, 
sun,  and  sky  cease  to  have  this  vital  potency,  educated  man  ceases 
to  worship  them.  Of  course  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  divine  spirits 
are  assumed  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  to  have  this  quality,  and  hence 
the  tremendous  force  exerted  by  all  religions  of  divine  spirits 
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Philosophy  and  the  euthanasia  of  theology  have  certainly  reduced 
this  vital  quality  to  a  minimum  in  our  day,  and  I  suppose  Dean 
Mansel's  Bampton  Lectures  touched  the  low- water  mafk  of  vitality 
as  predicated  of  the  Divine  Being.  Of  all  modern  theologians,  the 
Dean  came  the  nearest  to  the  Evolution  negation.  But  there 
is  a  gulf  which  separates  even  his  all-negative  deity  irom  Mr. 
Spencer's  impersonal,  unconscious,  unthinking,  and  unthinkable 
Energy. 

Knowledge  is  of  course  wholly  within  the  sphere  of  the  Known. 
Our  moral  and  social  science  is,  of  course,  within  the  sphere  of  know-* 
ledge.  Moral  and  social  well-being,  moral  and  social  education, 
progress,  perfection  naturally  rest  on  moral  and  social  science. 
Civilisation  rests  on  moral  and  social  progress.  And  happiness  can  only 
be  secured  by  both.  But  if  religion  has  its  sphere  in  the  Unknown 
and  Unknowable,  it  is  thereby  outside  all  this  field  of  the  Known. 
In  other  words  Beligion  (of  the  Unknowable  type)  is  ex  hypothed 
outside  the  sphere  of  knowledge,  of  civilisation,  of  social  discipline, 
of  morality,  of  progress,  and  of  happiness.  It  has  no  part  or  parcel 
in  human  life.  It  fills  a  brief  and  mysterious  chapter  in  a  system  of 
philosophy. 

By  their  fruits  you  shall  know  them  is  true  of  all  sorts  of  reli- 
gion. And  what  are  the  fruits  of  the  Unknowable  but  the  Dead  Sea 
apples  ?  Obviously  it  can  teach  us  nothing,  influence  us  in  nothing, 
for  the  absolutely  incalculable  and  unintelligible  can  give  us  neither 
ground  for  action  nor  thought.  Nor  can  it  touch  any  one  of  our 
feelings  but  that  of  wonder,  mystery,  and  sense  of  human  helpless- 
ness. Helpless,  objectless,  apathetic  wonder  at  an  inscrutable  infinity 
may  be  attractive  to  a  metaphysical  divine ;  but  it  does  not  sound 
like  a  working  force  in  the  world.  Does  the  Evolutionist  commune 
with  the  Unknowable  in  the  secret  silence  of  his  chamber  ?  Does  he 
meditate  on  it,  saying,  in  quietness  and  confidence  shall  be  your 
strength  ?  One  would  like  to  see  the  new  Imitatio  IgjiotL  It  was 
said  of  old,  Ignotwm  omne  pro  magnifico.  But  the  new  version  is 
to  be  Ignotum  omne  pro  divino. 

One  would  like  to  know  how  much  of  the  Evolutionist's  day  is 
consecrated  to  seeking  the  Unknowable  in  a  devout  vmy,  and  what 
the  religious  exercises  might  be.  How  does  the  man  of  science 
approach  the  All-Nothingness  ?  and  the  microscopist,  and  the  em- 
bryologist,  and  the  vivisectionist  ?  What  do  they  learn  about  it, 
what  strength  or  comfort  does  it  give  them  ?  Nothing — nothing  : 
it  is  an  ever-present  conundrum  to  be  everlastingly  given  up,  and 
perpetually  to  be  asked  of  oneself  and  one's  neighbours,  but  without 
waiting  for  the  answer.  Tantalus  and  Sisyphus  bore  their  insoluble 
tasks,  and  the  Evolutionist  carries  about  his  riddle  without  an  answer, 
his  unquenchable  thirst  to  know  that  which  he  only  knows  he  can 
never  know.     Qnisqne  auos  patimur  Manes.    But  Tantalus  and 
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Sisyphus  called  it  Hell  and  the  retribution  of  the  Grods.    The  Evolu- 
tionist calls  it  Beligion,  and  one  might  almost  say  Paradise. 

A  child  comes  up  to  our  Evolutionist  friend,  looks  up  in  hia 
wise  and  meditative  face,  and  says, '  Oh  I  wise  and  great  Master,  what 
is  religion?'  And  he  tells  that  child,  It  is  the  presence  of  the 
Unknowable.  ^But  what,'  asks  the  child,  ^  am  I  to  believe  about  it  ? ' 
<  Believe  that  you  can  never  know  anything  about  it.'  '  But  how  am 
I  to  learn  to  do  my  duty  ?  *  *  Oh  I  for  duty  you  must  turn  to  the 
known,  to  moral  and  social  science.'  And  a  mother  vnnmg  with  agony 
for  the  loss  of  her  child,  or  the  wife  crushed  by  the  death  of  her 
children's  father,  or  the  helpless  and  the  oppressed,  the  poor  and  the 
needy,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  sorrow,  doubt,  and  want,  longing 
for  something  to  comfort  them  and  to  guide  them,  something  to 
believe  in,  to  hope  for,  to  love,  and  to  worship — they  come  to  our 
philosopher  and  they  say,  ^Your  men  of  science  have  routed  our 
priests,  and  have  silenced  our  old  teachers.  What  religious  faith  do 
you  give  us  in  its  place  ? '  And  the  philosopher  replies  (his  full  heart 
bleeding  for  them)  and  he  says,  ^  Think  on  the  Unknowable.' 

And  in  the  hour  of  pain,  danger,  or  death,  can  any  one  think  of 
the  Unknowable,  hope  anything  of  the  Unknowable,  or  find  any  con- 
solation therein?  Altars  might  be  built  to  some  Unknown  Grod, 
conceived  as  a  real  being,  knowing  us,  though  not  known  by  us  yet. 
But  altars  to  the  unknowable  infinity,  even  metaphorical  altars,  are 
impossible,  for  this  unknown  can  never  be  known,  and  we  have  not 
the  smallest  reason  to  imagine  that  it  either  knew  us,  or  affects  us, 
or  anybody,  or  anything.  As  the  Unknowable  cannot  bring  men 
together  in  a  common  belief,  or  for  common  purposes,  or  kindred 
£eeling,  it  can  no  more  unite  men  than  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes can  unite  them.  So  there  can  never  be  congregations  of 
Unknowable  worshippers,  nor  churches  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Un- 
knowable, nor  images  nor  symbols  of  the  Unknowable  mystery.  Yes ! 
there  is  one  symbol  of  the  Infinite  Unknowable,  and  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  definite  and  ultimate  word  that  can  be  said  about  it.  The 
precise  and  yet  inexhaustible  language  of  mathematics  enables  us 
to  express,  in  a  common  algebraic  formula,  the  exact  combination  of 
the  unknown  raised  to  its  highest  power  of  infinity.  That  formula 
is  (a;"),  and  here  we  have  the  beginning  and  peohaps  the  end  of  a 
aymbolism  for  the  religion  of  the  Infinite  Unknowable.  Schools, 
academies,  temples  of  the  Unknowable,  there  cannot  be.  But  where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  to  worship  the  Unknowable,  there 
the  algebraic  formula  may  suffice  to  give  form  to  their  emotions : 
they  may  be  heard  to  profess  their  unwearying  belief  in  (x**),  even  if 
no  weak  brother'with  ritualist  tendencies  be  heard  to  cry, '  0  a;'*,  love 
us,  help  us,  make  us  one  with  thee  1 ' 

These  things  have  their  serious  side,  and  suggest  the  real  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  theory.    The  alternative  is  this :  Is  religion 
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a  mode  of  answering  a  question  in  ontology,  or  is  it  an  institution  for 
affecting  human  life  hy  acting  on  the  human  spirit  ?  If  it  he  the 
latter,  then  there  can  he  no  religion  of  the  Unknowable,  and  the 
sphere  of  religion  must  be  sought  elsewhere  in  the  Knowable.  We 
may  accept  with  the  utmost  confidence  all  that  the  evolution  philo- 
sophy asserts  and  denies  as  to  the  perpetual  indications  of  an  ulti- 
mate energy,  omnipresent  and  unlimited,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  of 
inscrutable  mysteriousness.  That  remains  an  ultimate  scientific  idea, 
one  no  doubt  of  profound  importance.  But  why  should  this  idea  be 
dignified  with  the  name  of  religion,  when  it  has  not  one  of  the 
elements  of  religion,  except  infinity  and  mystery?  The  hsillowed 
name  of  religion  has  meant,  in  a  thousand  languages,  man's  deepest 
convictions,  his  surest  hopes,  the  most  sacred  yearnings  of  his  heart, 
that  which  can  bind  in  brotherhood  generations  of  men,  comfort  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow,  uphold  the  martyr  at  the  stake,  and  the 
hero  in  his  long  battle.  Why  retain  this  magnificent  word,  rich  with 
the  associations  of  all  that  is  great,  pure,  and  lovely  in  human  nature, 
if  it  is  to  be  henceforth  limited  to  an  idea,  that  can  only  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  formula  (a;") ;  and  which  by  the  hypothesis  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  either  knowledge,  belief,  sympathy,  hope,  life, 
duty,  or  happiness  ?  It  is  not  religion,  this.  It  is  a  logician's  artifice 
to  escape  from  an  awkward  dilemma. 

One  word  in  conclusion  to  those  who  would  see  religion  a  working 
reality,  and  not  a  logical  artifice.  The  startling  reductio  ad  abaiirdum 
of  relegating  religion  to  the  unknowable  is  only  the  last  step  in  the 
process  which  has  gradually  reduced  religion  to  an  incomprehensible 
Tninimum.  And  this  has  been  the  work  of  theologians  obstinately 
fighting  a  losing  battle,  and  withdrawing  at  every  defeat  into  a  more 
impregnable  and  narrower  fastness.  They  have  thrown  over  one  after 
another  the  claims  of  religion  and  the  attributes  of  divinity.  They 
are  so  hopeless  of  continuing  the  contest  on  the  open  field  of  the 
known  that  they  more  and  more  seek  to  withdraw  to  the  cloud- 
world  of  the  transcendental.  They  are  so  terribly  afraid  of  an  anthro- 
pomorphic Crod  that  they  have  sublimated  him  into  a  metaphofical 
expression — *  defecated  the  idea  to  a  pure  transparency,'  as  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  them  puts  it.  Dean  Mansel  is  separated  from  INIr. 
Spencer  by  degree,  not  in  kind.  And  now  they  are  pushed  by  Evolu- 
tion into  the  abyss,  and  are  solemnly  assured  that  the  reconciliation 
of  Religion  and  Science  is  effected  by  this  religion  of  the  Unknowable 
— this  chimcera  bornhinana  in  vacuo.  Their  Infinites  and  their  In- 
comprehensibles,  their  Absolute  and  their  Unconditioned,  have  brought 
them  to  this.    It  is  only  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  unknowable. 

Practically,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  lives  of  men  and  women  in  the 
battle  of  life,  the  Absolute  and  Unconditioned  Grodhead  of  learned 
divines  is  very  much  the  same  thing  as  the  Absolute  Unknowable. 
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You  may  rout  a  logician  by  a  ^  pure  transparency,'  but  you  cannot 
check  vice,  <!rime,  and  war  by  it,  nor  train  up  men  and  women  in 
holiness  and  truth.  And  the  set  of  all  modern  theology  is  away  from 
the  anthropomorphic  and  into  the  Absolute.  In  trying  to  save  a 
religion  of  the  spirit-world,  theologians  are  abandoning  all  religion 
of  the  real  world;  they  are  turning  religion  into  formulas  and 
phrases,  and  are  taking  out  of  it  all  power  over  life,  duty,  and 
society. 

I  say,  in  a  word,  unless  religion  is  to  be  anthropomorphic,  there 
can  be  no  working  religion  at  all.  How  strange  is  this  new  cry, 
sprung  up  in  our  own  generation,  that  religion  is  dishonoured  by 
being  anthropomorphic !  Fetichism,  Polytheism,  Confucianism, 
Mediaeval  Christianity,  and  Bible  Puritanism  have  all  been  intensely 
anthropomorphic,  and  all  owed  their  strength  and  dominion  to  that 
fact.  You  can  have  no  religion  without  kinship,  sympathy,  relation 
of  some  human  kind  between  the  believer,  worshipper,  servant,  and 
the  object  of  his  belief,  veneration,  and  service.  The  Neo-Theisms 
have  all  the  same  mortal  weakness  that  the  Unknowable  has.  They 
offer  no  kinship,  sympathy,  or  relation  whatever  between  worshipper 
and  worshipped.  They  too  are  logical  formulas  begotten  in  contro- 
versy, dwelling  apart  from  man  and  the  world.  If  the  formula  of 
the  Unknowable  is  (a?**)  or  the  Unknown  raised  to  infinity,  theirs  is 
(71a;),  some  unknown  expression  of  Infinity.  Neither  (a;")  nor  (tub) 
will  ever  make  good  men  and  women. 

If  we  leave  the  region  of  formulas  and  go  back  to  the  practical 
effect  of  religion  on  human  conduct,  we  must  be  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  future  of  religion  is  to  be,  not  only  what  every  real 
religion  has  ever  been,  anthropomorphic — but  frankly  anthropic. 
The  attempted  religion  of  Spiritism  has  lost  one  after  another  every 
resource  of  a  real  religion,  until  risu  aolvuntur  tdbvlcBy  and  it  ends 
in  a  religion  of  Nothingism.  It  is  the  Nemesis  of  Faith  in  spiritual 
abstractions  and  figments.  The  hypothesis  has  burst,  and  leaves  the 
Void.  The  future  will  have  then  to  return  to  the  Knowable  and  the 
certainly  known,  to  the  religion  of  fiealism.  It  must  give  up  ex- 
plaining the  Universe,,  and  content  itself  with  explaining  human  life. 
Humanity  is  the  grandest  object  of  reverence  within  the  region  of 
the  real  and  the  known.  Humanity  with  the  World  on  which  it  rests 
as  its  base  and  environment,  fieligion,  having  failed  in  the  super- 
human world,  returns  to  the  human  world.  Here  religion  can  find 
again  all  its  certainty,  all  its  depth  of  human  sympathy,  all  its  claim 
to  command  and  reward  the  purest  self-sacrifice  and  love.  We  can 
take  our  place  again  with  all  the  great  religious  spirits  ^Yho  have 
ever  moulded  the  faith  and  life  of  men,  and  we  find  oursel/es  in 
harmony  with  the  devout  of  every  faith  who  are  manfully  battling 
with  sin  and  discord.  The  way  for  us  is  the  clearer  as  we  find  the 
Vol.  XV.— No.  85.  L  L 
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religion  of  Spiritism,  in  its  long  and  restless  evolution  of  thirty 
centuries,  ending  in  the  legitimate  deduction,  the  religion  of  the 
Unknowable,  a  paradox  as  memorable  as  any  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind.  The  alternative  is  very  plain.  Shall  we  cliug  to  a 
religion  of  Spiritism  when  philosophy  is  whittling  away  spirit  to 
Nothing  ?  Or  shall  we  accept  a  religion  of  Bealism,  where  all  the 
great  traditions  and  functions  of  religion  are  retained  imbroken  ? 

Fbedekic  Harbison. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


I  HAD  lately  occasion  to  express  my  opinion  that  there  has  been  a 
change  for  the  worse  in  the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
to  observe  ^  that  what  is  the  nature  of  that  change,  how  it  has  been 
brought  about,  and  what  are  likely  to  be  its  effects  on  the  future 
welfare  of  .the  nation,  would  afford  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry.'  ^ 
I  cannot  enter  as  fully  as  I  could  wish  into  that  inquiry,  but  it  may 
not  be  useless  that  I  should  indicate  some  of  the  conclusions  to  which 
I  believe  that  it  would  lead,  and  which  if  they  are  sound  ought  to  be 
carefully  considered  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  deal  practically  with 
the  momentous  question  now  again  before  the  public  as  to  whether 
any — and,  if  any,  what — alterations  ought  to  be  made  in  the  present 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  call  this  a  momentous 
question,  because  it  mainly  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  House- 
of  Commons  how  this  country  is  governed,  and  that  it  should  be  well 
and  wisely  governed  deeply  concerns  the  welfare  not  only  of  its  own. 
inhabitants  but  of  many  millions  of  men  elsewhere. 

In  order  that  what  I  have  to  say  may  be  more  easily  understood  it 
will  be  convenient  that  I  should  begin  by  calling  to  mind  some  facts- 
as  to  what  had  been  the  state  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  many 
years  before  the  passing  of  the  Beform  Act  of  1832.  At  that  time  it 
is  well  known  that  the  people  at  large  had  comparatively  little  weight 
in  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  some 
towns  members  were  chosen  by  large  and  popular  constituencies, 
and  among  the  electors  of  many  boroughs,  as  well  as  among  the  free- 
holders who  returned  the  county  members,  public  opinion  had  great, 
though  not  generally  preponderating,  weight  over  other  influences. 
But  many  of  the  most  important  towns  were  unrepresented,  and  the 
number  of  members  either  avowedly  nominated  by  certain  individuals, 
or  elected  by  close  corporations,  or  who  owed  their  seats  to  money  or 
to  the  influence  of  great  landowners,  formed  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  whole  House,  that  while  it  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  public 
opinion  it  was  in  general  little  amenable  to  its  authority.  In  the 
House  thus  constituted  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  so  long  as  they  had 
the  hearty  support  of  their  master,  and  were  not  divided  by  dissensions 

»  See  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  November  ISSr,  p.  752. 
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among  themselves,  were  enabled  (chiefly  by  their  large  patronage)  to 
exercise  so  predominating  an  influence,  that  they  had  seldom  any 
diflBculty  in  carrying  whatever  measures  they  thought  fit  to  propose, 
and  it  was  scarcely  possible,  except  in  rare  cases  of  public  excitement, 
that  their  tenure  of  office,  resting  upon  their  Parliamentary  majority, 
should  be  shaken  by  their  opponents.  Great  abuses,  more  especially 
in  matters  relating  to  the  public  expenditure,  inevitably  arose  from 
this  state  of  things,  and  these  at  length  produced  a  general  and  just 
demand  for  a  reform  of  Parliament  which  should  give  to  the  nation 
a  more  effective  control  over  its  own  affairs.  The  result  was  that 
after  a  memorable  struggle  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  was  passed. 

Looking  to  what  was  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  time,  and  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  unreformed  Parliament  was  then  working,  I 
cannot  doubt  that  the  passing  of  the  Beform  Act  was  urgently  called 
for  to  correct  abuses  that  had  become  intolerable,  and  to  ward  off 
imminent  danger  from  the  nation.  Hence  it  was  properly  brought 
forward  and  defended  on  the  ground  that  the  state  of  the  representation 
was  producing  practical  evils  which  for  the  good  of  the  country  it  was 
urgently  necessary  to  correct.  That  the  change  this  measure  effected 
in  the  Constitution  was  a  beneficial  one  seems  to  be  conclusively 
proved  by  the  immediate  and  striking  improvement  it  was  the  means 
of  accomplishing  both  in  legislation  and  in  the  administration  of  the 
executive  government.  Men  not  old  enough  to  remember  what  was 
the  state  of  the  country  before  1832,  and  to  have  watched  the  opera- 
tion of  the  many  other  important  reforms  which  the  reform  of  our 
representation  produced  in  quick  succession,  can  hardly  form  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  advantages  the  nation  has  reaped  from  it. 
But  those  who  most  thoroughly  understand  and  appreciate  these 
advantages  will  be  the  first  to  confess  that  while  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832  was  a  wise  and  useful  measure,  it  was  far  from  a  perfect  one. 
It  had  serious  faults,  to  which  some  at  least  of  its  most  strenuous 
advocates  were  not  blind  at  the  time,  but  which  it  was  not  possible 
to  avoid. 

Among  these  perhaps  the  greatest  was  that  pointed  out  by  the 
celebrated  question  asked  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  to  '  how  the 
King's  Government  was  to  be  carried  on '  under  the  new  constitution 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  With  all  its  faults  the  system  of  govern- 
ment before  1832  had  at  least  this  merit,  that  the  power  in  the 
House  of  Commons  it  gave  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  usually 
enabled  them  to  pursue  with  steadiness  the  policy  they  judged  to  be 
the  wisest,  without  endangering  their  position.  The  power  they  eo  pos- 
sessed was  no  doubt  excessive,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  secured 
were  objectionable,  but  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  did  not  express  without  reason  his  apprehension  that  by 
its  operation  the  power  entrusted  to  the  servants  of  the  Crown  would 
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be  so  much  diminished  as  to  create  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the 
Government. 

In  like  manner  it  was  a  fault  in  the  new  scheme  of  representation 
that  it  tended  seriously  to  diminish  the  amount  of  ability  combined 
with  political  and  Parliamentary  knowledge  to  be  found  in  the  House 
of  Commons.     It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that,  indefensible  as  were 
the  abuses  and  anomalies  of  our  old  system  of  representation,  it  yet 
possessed  a  very  real  advantage  in  providing  facilities  which  have  since 
been  wanting  for  bringing  into  Parliament  men  distinguished  by 
their  abilities  and  political  knowledge,  as  well  as  young  men  likely 
to  be  qualified  by  an  early  training  in  public  affairs  for  taking  a 
useful  part  in  the  government  of  the  country.     The  art  of  directing 
wisely  the  government  and  legislation  of  a  great  nation  is  no  less 
difficult  than  it  is  important,  and  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  study  and 
experience.    These  are  as  necessary  for  the  training  of  statesmen  as 
of  lawyers  and  physicians,  and  it  has  been  a  serious  disadvantage  to 
the  House  of  Commons  since  1832,  that  there  has  been  a  marked 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  its  members  who  have  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  early  training  in  public  affairs.     Its  opponents  were  there- 
fore justified  in  contending  that  it  was  a  fault  in  the  Reform  Act  that 
it  would  take  away  the  former  facilities  for  introducing  into  the 
House  of  Commons  a  class  of  members  it  was  desirable  to  admit ;  but 
unfortunately  those  who  took  this  objection  to  the  Bill  suggested  no 
mode  of  correcting  it,  and  the  character  of  their  opposition  to  the 
whole  measure  was  such  as  to  make  it  practically  impossible  for  the 
Government  to  attempt  to  do  so,  since  any  amendment  they  could 
have  proposed  with  that  view  would  necessarily  have  been  open  to 
plausible  and  damaging  attacks. 

But  while  it  is  true  that  these  and  other  faults  to  which  it  is 
needless  now  to  refer  were  to  be  found  in  the  scheme  of  representation 
adopted  in  1832,  yet  on  the  whole  for  the  first  twenty  years  that 
it  was  in  existence  it  worked  with  more  advantage  and  with  fewer 
diflSculties  than  might  have  been  expected.  But  during  that  time 
the  indirect  effect  of  various  economical  reforms  (in  themselves  highly 
proper  and  useful)  had  further  and  largely  diminished  the  influence 
still  left  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  by  the  Act  of  1832,  while  the 
gradual  removal  from  the  House  of  men  who  had  had  the  benefit  of 
early  training  was  not  met  by  the  coming  forward  of  an  adequate  number 
of  able  men  of  a  younger  generation  who  had  enjoyed  the  same 
advantage.  Thus  two  of  the  defects  which  from  the  first  had  been 
among  those  most  obvious  in  the  reformed  House  of  Commons  became 
gradually  more  felt  as  years  passed  by.  And  while  this  change  had 
been  taking  place,  the  natural  progress  of  society  and  the  growing 
intelligence  and  independence  of  the  working  classes  had  created  a 
demand  which  was  beginning  to  be  urgent  for  a  fiuther  extension  of 
the  principle  of  reform  adopted  in  1832.    It  would  have  been  well 
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for  the  nation  if  timely  attention  had  been  paid  to  these  symptoms 
that  the  settlement  of  our  representation  effected  in  that  year  re- 
quired to  be  reconsidered^  and  if  it  had  been  carefully  and  judiciously 
revised  with  the  view  of  correcting  the  various  practical  defects  which 
experience  had  brought  to  light.  Unfortunately  things  took  a  very 
different  course. 

The  doctrine  that  the  Beform  Act  of  1832  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a  final  measure  was  for  some  years  insisted  upon  by  all  but  a  small 
minority  of  those  who  took  a  leading  part  in  public  affairs.  There  is 
so  much  of  evil  and  of  danger  to  a  nation  from  frequent  changes  in 
its  institutions,  that  it  was  probably  not  unwise  to  take  this  ground 
for  resisting  further  schemes  of  Parliamentary  Reform  in  the  period 
immediately  following  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1832.  But  looking 
back  with  the  light  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  events,  it  may  be 
admitted  that  a  mistake  was  made  in  adhering  so  long  to  the  deter- 
mination to  treat  that  Act  as  a  final  measure,  and  that  the  expediency 
of  revising  it  ought  to  have  been  sooner  recognised.  And  when  at 
length  men  of  influence  began  to  see  that  a  further  change  in  our 
representation  could  not  long  be  avoided,  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
appreciated  the  extreme  difficulty  and  importance  of  the  question  as 
to  how  such  a  change  ought  to  be  effected,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
evils  which  would  be  brought  upon  the  country  by  dealing  with  it 
unwisely.  If  these  things  had  been  rightly  understood,  together  with 
the  heavy  responsibility  which  must  consequently  rest  upon  every 
statesman  who  allowed  his  conduct  upon  this  matter  to  be  guided 
rather  by  party  interests  than  by  the  interest  of  the  nation, 
the  latter  would  not  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  former  as  it 
actually  has  been.  I  am  aware  that  affirming  the  good  of  the  nation 
with  reference  to  this  subject  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  party 
interests,  implies  a  serious  charge  against  many  very  eminent  states- 
men. But  as.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  what  I  have  stated  is  true, 
and  that  the  truth  ought  to  be  declared^  I  feel  it  my  duty  not  to 
shrink  from  saying  what  I  think,  or  from  endeavouring  to  show  by 
what  acts  different  political  parties  have  made  themselves  justly  liable 
to  the  blame  I  impute  to  them. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  up  to  1851  there  had  been  no  attempt  to 
use  for  party  purposes  the  question  whether  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  settled  by  the  Act  of  1832  should  again  be  altered. 
But  in  February  1851,  when  Mr.  Locke  King  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  give  the  right  of  voting  to  10{.  householders  in 
counties,  a  very  imusual  course  was  taken  by  the  Conservative  party. 
Lord  John  Sussell,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Grovemment, 
had  opposed  the  motion  in  a  temperate  and  well-reasoned  speech,  in 
which  he  argued  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  make  any  further 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  except  after 
careful  consideration,  and  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  House 
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more  fit  for  the  perfoimance  of  its  duties^  while  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  show  that  the  House  would  be  improved  by  adopting  Mr* 
Looke  Kisg*8  proposal.  He  added,  however,  an  expression  of  his 
opinion  that  the  time  was  come  in  which  the  franchise  ought  to  be 
extended  to  some  of  those  who  did  not  then  enjoy  it,  and  said  that  if 
he  should  still  be  a  member  of  the  G-overnment  in  the  next  session, 
he  should  think  it  his  duty  to  bring  the  subject  under  the  considerar 
tion  of  the  House.  Not  a  word  was  said  by  the  leaders  of  the  Oppo^ 
sition  either  in  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  views  thus  declared  by 
the  Prime  Minbter ;  and  when  the  House  divided  the  great  body  of 
the  Oonservative  party  did  not  vote  at  all,  the  result  being  that  Lord 
John  Kussell  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  members  in 
favour  of  the  motion,  while  he  was  supported  by  a  minority  of  fifty-> 
two — ^mainly  composed  of  the  staunchest  friends  of  the  Government, 
with  only  a  few  members  from  the  other  side  of  the  House,  who  de- 
clined to  follow  the  example  of  their  leaders  by  not  voting  at  all.  A 
severe  blow  was  inflicted  upon  the  Government  by  this  defeat ;  but 
its  consequences  were  also  injurious  to  the  nation,  while  the  event 
proved  that,  in  thus  seeking  the  gratification  of  mortifying  their 
opponents,  the  Conservatives  had  pursued  what  was,  even  if  party 
interests  only  were  considered,  a  very  short-sighted  policy.  It  would 
have  been  of  the  very  highest  importance  to  the  nation  that  any  im-> 
provements  really  required  in  the  state  of  our  representation,  as 
settled  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  should  have  been  effected  after 
careful  consideration,  and  without  any  party  conflict.  And  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  this  might  not  have  been  accomplished  if 
the  Conservatives  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of  had  acted  upon  this 
matter  in  the  same  spirit  that  Sir  Bobert  Peel  had  done  several  years 
before  with  reference  to  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax.  A  vote  for  this 
repeal  had  been  carried  against  the  Ministers  of  the  day  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  but  being  convinced  that  the  state  of  the  finances  was 
not  such  as  to  justify  so  large  a  remission  of  taxation.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  strenuously  supported  a  Government  to  which  he  was  generally 
opposed  in  calling  upon  the  House  to  rescind  what  he  considered  a 
danererous  vote.  He  thus  showed  his  determination  not  to  allow 
party  feeling  to  prevent  him  from  using  the  influence  he  possessed  in 
order  to  induce  the  House  of  Commons  to  do  what  was  most  for 
the  public  good  on  an  important  question.  If  the  Conservatives, 
acting  on  the  same  principle,  had  in  1851  supported  Lord  John 
Sussell  in  opposing  Mr.  Locke  King's  motion,  and  had  shown  a  dis- 
position to  co-operate  with  him  in  effecting  whatever  amendments  in 
the  Reform  Act  might,  after  careful  inquiry,  be  found  to  be  really 
desirable,  they  would  not  only  have  averted  the  evils  to  the  country 
and  the  degradation  (for  I  can  call  it  nothing  else)  brought  upon 
Parliament  by  the  subsequent  proceedings  upon  this  subject,  but 
would  also  have  removed  one  of  the  principal  obstacles  which  for 
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some  years  stood  in  the  way  of  the  gaining  or  retaining  of  power  by 
their  party. 

The  defeat  of  Lord  John  Russell  on  Mr.  Locke  King's  motion  in 
1851,  through  the  intentional  absence  of  most  of  the  Conservatives 
from  the  division,  proved  to  be  the  first  step  in  a  series  of  transactions 
with  reference  to  the  question  of  Reform  which  cannot  be  looked  back 
upon  without  pain  by  those  to  whom  the  character  of  Parliament  and 
the  welfare  of  the  nation  are  dear.  In  the  course  of  these  transac- 
tions both  the  great  parties  in  the  State  became  committed  to  the 
principle  of  making  some  change  in  the  Constitution,  while  neither 
would  co-operate  with  the  other  in  trying  to  devise  and  pass  a  safe 
and  useful  measure.  Both  also  confined  their  views  to  alterations  of 
the  franchise  and  of  the  distribution  of  seats  in  a  popular  direction, 
without  ever  adverting  to  any  of  the  other  faults  which  were  more 
practically  felt  in  the  existing  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  question  was  consequently  kept  unsettled,  while  barren  discussions 
upon  it  continued  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  useful  legislation 
on  other  matters,  and  with  the  stability  of  administrations.  The 
Conservative  party  was  that  which  sufiered  most  from  this  state  of 
things.  In  1859  the  Crovernment  of  Lord  Derby,  acting  under  what 
seemed  to  its  members  to  be  an  unavoidable  necessity,  had  brought 
forward  a  Reform  Bill  which,  on  its  second  reading,  was  met  by  a  re- 
solution moved  by  Lord  John  Russell,  condemning  some  of  its  pro- 
visions as  objectionable  and  others  as  inadequate.  If  the  passing  of 
a  Reform  Bill  was,  indeed,  the  object  aimed  at,  this  certainly  was  not 
a  good  course  to  take  for  attaining  it.  There  would  have  been  a  &r 
greater  probability  of  doing  so  by  allowing  the  Bill  to  go  into  Com- 
mittee, and  then  endeavouring  to  amend  it.  But  moving  the  reso- 
lution which  defeated  it,  instead  of  agreeing  to  the  second  reading, 
served  what  was  probably  the  real  purpose  of  the  motion,  by  putting 
the  Ministers  who  had  introduced  the  Bill  into  a  minority,  and  thus 
compelling  them,  after  an  unsuccessful  appeal  to  the  coimtry  by  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  to  make  way  for  a  new  administration 
formed  by  Lord  Palmerston. 

What  followed  demonstrated  how  little  of  earnestness  there  had 
been  in  the  desire  to  effect  an  amendment  in  the  system  of  repre- 
sentation which  had  been  professed  by  both  parties.  In  the  next 
session  of  Parliament  Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1860, 
obtained  on  behalf  of  the  Crovernment  leave  to  bring  in  a  Reform  Bill^ 
but  it  was  only  read  a  second  time  without  a  division,  after  a  languid 
debate,  two  or  three  times  adjourned,  on  the  3rd  of  May.  No  further 
step  was  taken  upon  it  till  the  11th  of  June,  when  it  was  withdrawn, 
to  the  manifest  satisfaction  of  both  sides  of  the  House.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding session  of  1861  no  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform  waa 
brought  forward  by  the  Government,  the  reason  assigned  for  this  by 
Lord  Palmerston  and  his  colleagues  being  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
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reception  the  Bill  of  the  previous  year  had  met  with,  and  in  the  actual 
state  of  opinion  on  the  question,  both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
in  the  country,  they  did  not  think  it  expedient  that  it  should  be 
meddled  with.  This  line  of  conduct  was  adhered  to  by  the  adminis- 
tration during  the  remaining  years  of  its  existence  and  of  the  life  of 
Lord  Palmerston ;  but  while  they  deolined  to  incur  the  responsibility 
of  submitting  a  measure  of  Beform  to  Parliament,  the  then  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  and  most  of  their  supporters  generally  voted  in  favour 
of  Bills  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Locke  King  and  one  or  two  other 
members  for  enlarging  the  franchise.  These  Bills  all  proved  abortive ; 
nor  is  there  much  room  for  doubt  that  there  were  comparatively  few 
among  those  who  voted  for  them  who  regretted  that  such  should  be 
their  Me.  But  though  their  passing  was  neither  expected  nor  de- 
sired by  any  considerable  number  of  persons,  the  fact  of  their  being 
brought  forward  and  receiving  so  much  countenance  from  the  Grovem- 
ment  and  the  party  that  supported  it  had  very  serious  consequences. 
For  the  moment  it  was  exceedingly  convenient  to  the  Ministers  to 
escape  in  this  manner  from  the  great  difficulties  of  dealing  with  the 
question  of  Beform,  while  at  the  same  time  they  had  all  the  advantage 
of  being  counted  among  its  friends,  and  of  keeping  it  hanging  over 
the  heads  of  their  opponents.  So  long  as  there  was  no  serious  attempt 
to  carry  the  measures  proposed  by  Mr.  Locke  King  and  by  Mr.  Baines, 
the  chief  immediate  e£fect  of  the  divisions  that  took  place  upon  the 
questions  they  raised  was  to  win  a  cheap  popularity  with  a  large  class 
of  electors  for  those  who  voted  for  them,  to  whom  an  advantage  was 
thus  given  with  a  view  to  future  elections  over  Conservative  oppo- 
nents. These  motions  likewise  served  to  keep  alive  a  question  which, 
in  the  event  of  another  Conservative  administration  being  brought 
into  power,  might  again  be  used  to  overthrow  it.  It  is  also  notorious 
that  the  fear  that  a  change  of  Grovernment  might  precipitate  a 
dangerous  struggle  on  this  subject  had  much  influence  in  rendering 
a  large  number  of  Conservatives  averse  to  joining  in  any  very  deter- 
mined attacks  on  the  administration. 

The  course  taken  upon  this  subject  by  Lord  Palmerston's  adminis- 
tration was  thus  well  adapted  for  securing  to  him  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  existing  Parliament  a  safe  and  comparatively  easy 
tenure  of  power ;  but  it  had  also  other  effects  of  a  different  kind.  I 
will  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  his  mode  of  acting  was  altogether 
straightforward  or  fair  towards  the  party  opposed  to  him,  but  I  must 
observe  that  in  thus  staving  off  for  the  moment  any  serious  con- 
sideration by  Parliament  of  the  question  of  Beform,  he  both  rendered 
it  more  impossible  than  ever  that  there  should  not  be  before  long  some 
change  in  tLe  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  also  greatly 
increased  the  difficulty  of  making  that  change  a  good  one.  While 
Lord  Palmerston  was  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  between  1859 
and  1865,  there  was  an  absence  of  excitement  on  this  subject  in  the 
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public  mind,  together  with  a  general  feeling  against  adopting  any 
violent  or  ill-considered  measures  with  regard  to  it,  which  afforded 
a  precious  opportunity  for  trying  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment  of  this  difficult  and  dangerous  question  without  the  evils  of  a 
party  struggle.  I  believed  at  the  time,  and  I  believe  still,  that  if 
such  an  attempt  had  then  been  made  with  judgment,  and  wi£h  a 
single  eye  to  the  public  good  instead  of  to  party  interests,  it  might 
have  been  successful.  But  the  golden  opportunity  was  thrown  away, 
and  the  debates  and  divisions  on  the  motions  for  extending  the 
franchise — together  with  the  attitude  taken  with  regard  to  them  by 
members  of  the  Grovemment — gradually  brought  about  a  great  change 
in  the  state  of  things. 

The  meeting  of  a  new  Parliament  in  1866,  following  close  upon 
the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston,  by  which  the  office  of  Prime  Minister 
devolved  upon  Lord  Bussell,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  became  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  brought  on  a  crisis  which  all  attentive  observers 
had  long  seen  to  be  coming.     The  new  Government  speedily  brought 
forward  a  Beform  Bill  full  of  obvious  faults  and  anomalies,  and  bear- 
ing no  traces  of  having  been  founded  on  any  large  consideration  of 
the  real  wants  of  the  nation,  or  of  any  desire  to  conciliate  the  Oppo- 
sition and  to  avoid  a  party  conflict  which  could  not  fail  to  be  inju- 
rious to  the  country.  If  the  Bill  was  a  bad  one,  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  met  by  the  Opposition  was  still  more  to  be  disapproved  of, 
as  being  neither  straightforward  nor  having  any  tendency  to  bring 
about  a  good  settlement  of  the  question.     The  Opposition  leaders 
would  not  either  risk  unpopularity  by  seeking  to  throw  out  the  Bill 
by  a  direct  vote,  nor  yet  take  the  responsibility  of  suggesting  amend- 
ments calculated  to  improve  it ;  but  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
dislike  notoriously  felt  to  it  by  a  large  majority  of  the  House  (in- 
cluding not  a  few  of  its  professed  friends)  in  order  to  obstruct  its 
progress  by  long  and  damaging  discussions,  and  by  making  or  sup- 
porting all  kinds  of  objections  to  its  details.     No  more  unfortunate 
course  could  have  been  taken.     Bad  as  the  Bill  was,  it  would  not 
have  been  impossible  to  improve  it,  and,  in  the  state  of  things  which 
had  been  created  by  all  that  had  been  said  and  done  in  the  last  few 
years,  it  was  clear  that  a  new  Beform  Bill  must  pass,  if  not  in  that 
session,  at  all  events  in  a  very  early  one,  so  that  the  only  effect  of 
defeating  the  Bill  then  before  the  House  by  the  means  used  for  this 
purpose,  would  be  to  prolong  a  mischievous  struggle,  and  perhaps  in 
the  end  to  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  still  worse  measure.     I  availed 
myself  of  more  than  one  opportunity  of  pressing  these  considerations 
on  some  of  those  who  were  striving  to  get  rid  of  the  Bill  by  delay, 
and  I  urged  them  to  abandon  this  policy  and  endeavour  instead  to 
come  to  some  agreement  with  the  Government  as  to  amendments 
by  whicli  the  Bill  might  be  improved.    No  heed  was  given  to  any 
such  suggestions,  and,  from  what  happened  then  and  in  the  following 
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year,  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  it  was  the  animosity  which  the 
Bill  had  excited  against  its  promoters  in  the  minds  of  some  of  their 
former  adherents,  and  party  spirit  and  the  desire  to  overthrow  a 
hostile  administration  in  their  opponents,  which  caused  the  tactics  I 
have  described  to  be  persevered  in,  regardless  of  the  injury  they  must 
in  the  end  inflict  on  the  public.  They  answered  their  immediate 
purpose ;  by  their  means  the  Bill  had  already  been  virtually  defeated 
for  the  year,  when,  upon  a  minor  amendment  being  carried  against 
them,  the  Ministers  who  had  brought  it  forward  threw  it  up  and 
resigned  their  offices.  They  were  succeeded  by  Ministers  who  called 
themselves  Conservatives,  but  yet  carried  in  the  following  year  a 
Beform  Bill  still  more  democratic  than  that  which  they  had  defeated 
by  such  disingenuous  arts.  It  is  needless,  and  it  would  be  painful,  to 
trace  the  proceedings  by  which,  through  the  rivalry  of  contending 
parties,  this  Bill  was  brought  into  the  shape  in  which  it  was  ulti-> 
mately  passed,  and  which  was  so  totally  unlike  anything  that  either 
of  these  parties  had  up  to  that  time  recommended.  The  Act,  as  it 
finally  received  the  Royal  assent,  is  best  described  by  the  language 
applied  to  it  by  the  Minister  responsible  for  its  passing,  when  he  said 
that  it  was  '  a  leap  in  the  dark,'  and  that  it  had  '  dished  the  Whigs.' 
Both  these  celebrated  sayings  were  strictly  true ;  but  doubts  must 
now  be  rising  in  many  minds  whether  the  *  leap  in  the  dark  '  has  not 
landed  us  in  a  quagmire,  and  whether  it  was  a  good  thing  to  have 
^dished  the  Whigs,'  so  that  there  is  no  longer  in  existence  any 
party  that  holds  the  principles  of  the  men  who  in  former  times  were 
proud  to  bear  that  name,  while  during  a  long  course  of  years  they 
acted  as  the  steady  assertors  of  popular  rights  and  the  friends  of  well- 
regulated  freedom,  but  the  no  less  determined  opponents  of  unbridled 
democracy. 

From  the  account  I  have  now  given  of  the  proceedings  by  which 

the  passing  of  the  last  Beform  Act  was  brought  about,  it  will  be  seen 

that  they  present  a  striking  contrast  to  what  occurred  with  regard  to 

the  first,  thirty-five  years  before.     The  Beform  Act  of  1832  was 

passed  to  meet  a  peremptory  demand  for  it  on  the  part  of  the  nation, 

which  the  action  of  political  parties  had  done  little  towards  creating, 

but  which  had  sprung  into  sudden  vigour  firom  a  conviction  in  the 

minds  of  the  people  that  some  such  measure  was  needed  to  relieve 

them  from  evils  they  felt  severely.     There  was  no  such  demand  for 

the  Act  of  1867 ;  on  the  contrary,  Lord  Palmerston,  up  to  the  close 

of  his  administration  two  years  before,  had  considered  the  profound 

indifference  of  the  public  to  the  question  to  make  legislation  upon  it 

then  impossible.     After  his  death  the  same  indifference  continued  to 

be  generally  felt  by  the  people,  because  they  were  not  conscious  of 

suffering  any  evils  which  a  change  in  the  representation  would  be 

likely  to  remove.     The  Act  of  1867  was  not  passed  because  it  was 

really  desired  by  the  nation,  or  because  there  were  reasonable  grounds 
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for  expecting  that  it  would  make  the  House  of  Commons  more 
capable  of  efficiently  discharging  its  duties  by  correcting  its  &alts, 
but  because  an  artificial  necessity  for  some  change  had  been  created 
by  the  persevering  efforts  of  speculative  politicians  and  the  rivalry  of 
contending  parties.  There  has  been  a  similar  contrast  in  the  results 
of  the  two  measiures.  Scarcely  anyone  now  denies  that  the  first 
Reform  Act  proved  highly  beneficial  to  the  nation,  while  he  would 
be  a  bold  man  who  would  venture  to  deny  that  since  the  last 
change  in  its  constitution  the  House  of  Commons  has  proved  to 
be  less  successful  than  before  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  and  that 
the  country  has  suffered*  in  consequence.  Two  or  three  years  after 
the  first  Parliament  elected  under  the  last  Beform  Act  had  met, 
an  amusing  account  of  it  was  published  by  an  anonymous  writer,  who 
described  himself  (I  believe  truly)  as  being  a  '  Silent  Member,'  and  a 
few  sentences  from  his  sketch  of  the  House  in  which  he  sat  vrill  show 
what  he  thought  of  it.     He  says — 

There  has  not  been  such  a  herd  of  docile,  mediocre,  common-minded  men  on 
either  side  of  any  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  within  the  past  two  centuries  as 
there  is  at  present  The  extension  of  the  suffrage  before  the  people  were  suffidently 
educated  to  be  able  to  value  its  responsibility  has  led  to  the  election  of  a  host  of 
local  nobodies  whose  only  claims  to  legislative  wisdom  have  been  their  success  in 
manufacturing  calico,  or  discounting  bilk,  winning  coals,  or  blowing  bottles,  or 
growing  turnips.' 

The  writer  has  probably  been  guilty  of  some  exaggeration  in  this 
account  of  the  first  House  of  Commons  elected  under  the  Act  of 
1867 ;  but  though  the  description  given  of  it  may  be  too  highly 
coloured  for  the  sake  of  effect,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  other 
witnesses  we  may  safely  conclude  it  to  be  substantially  correct  as  to 
the  inferiority  of  that  House  of  Commons  to  former  ones  in  tbe 
political  knowledge  and  capacity  for  business  possessed  by  its  mem- 
bers.    And  each  general  election  since  the  ^  Silent  Member '  wrote 
(whether  its  result  has  been  to  give  a  majority  to  the  one  side  or  to 
the  other)  seems  tx>  have  been  followed  by  another  step  downwards 
and  a  further  falling  off  in  the  House  of  Commons  from  what  it  for- 
merly was.     Such  is  the  opinion  that  is  likely  to  be  formed  by  those 
who  do  not  shrink  from  the  weary  task  of  reading  even  so  much  of 
tbe  long  columns  filled  by  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  Parlia- 
ment as  any  person  not  endowed  with  an  extraordinary  stock    of 
patience  will  be  able  to  get  through.     The  more  we  read  of  those 
reports  the  more  we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that,  while  there  are  still 
good  speakers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  general  tone  of  the 
speeches  is  manifestly  lower  than  it  was.     They  display  far   less 
political  knowledge  and  power  of  thought  in  the  members  generally, 
with  far  less  mental  cultivation  and  much  more  vulgarity  than  was 
formerly  to  be  found  in  the  House  of  Commons.     The  fact  that  few 

^  ShetcJiet  in  ike  House  qf  Cummont  by  a  Silent  Member ^  p.  219. 
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young  men  can  now  gain  admission  into  it  has  probably  contributed 
a  good  deal  towards  producing  this  change  in  its  character.   Formerly 
there  were  always  many  members  who  had  come  into  it  at  an  early  age, 
and,  as  it  was  considered  indispensable  that  young  men  who  aspired 
to  Parliamentary  distinction  should  study  carefully  the  writings  of 
the  best  authors  on  the  principles  of  legislation  and  government,  as 
well  as  political  history,  far  more  knowledge  was  brought  to  bear  on 
the  discussion  of  public  affairs  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  is  now 
available.   To  this,  combined  with  other  causes,  must  be  ascribed  the 
marked  diminution  in  the  average  knowledge  and  intellectual  power 
of  those  who  now  fill  the  benches  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  com- 
pared to  their  predecessors.    This  diminution  is  shown  in  many  ways, 
especially  by  something  in  the  speeches  of  the  best  speakers  which 
does  not  admit  of  being  defined,  though  it  may  be  very  distinctly 
perceived,  and  which  seems  to  imply  that  they  feel  themselves  to  be 
addressing  comparatively  ignorant  and  uncritical  hearers,  to  whose 
level  they  almost  unconsciously  bring  down  their  arguments.     This 
lowering  of  the  average  intellectual  power  of  its  members  is  in  itself 
a  great  injury  to  the  House  of  Commons,  since  it  renders  it  no  longer 
capable  of  performing  what  used  to  be  one  of  its  important  functions 
— that  of  helping  to  form  and  to  guide  in  the  right  direction  the 
public  opinion  to  which  it  is  ultimately  amenable.     Few  persons  are 
now  in  the  habit  of  looking  to  its  debates  for  much  assistance  in 
seeking  to  arrive  at  a  correct  judgment  on  the  public  questions  of 
the  day. 

A  correct  judgment  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  it  now  is  may, 
however,  be  best  formed  by  looking  back  at  what  it  has  done  and 
what  it  has  failed  to  do  in  fifteen  years  since  it  first  met  under  its 
altered  constitution.     The  two  principal  functions  it  has  to  perform 
are  to  take  its  part  in  legislation,  and  to  exercise  a  general  control 
over   the  administration  of  public  affairs  by  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown.     With  respect  to  the  first,  the  House  of  Commons,  as  now 
constituted,  has  undoubtedly  succeeded  in  passing  some  very  import- 
ant Acts  of  Parliament.     But  the  imperfect  construction  of  most  of 
these  Acts  (probably  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which 
they  were  discussed)  has  been  much  complained  of.     To  some  of  its 
measures  there  is  the  graver  objection  that  they  are  not  merely 
ill-constructed  for  the  purposes  they  have  in  view,  but- are  also  in 
direct  and  flagrant  violation  of  those  principles  which  have  been 
insisted  upon  as  essential  for  sound  legislation  by  the  wisest  states- 
men and  writers.     A  better  instructed  and  more  capable  House  of 
OomnoLons  could  hardly  have  been  induced  to  pass  some  of  these  Acts, 
and  more  especially  those  relating  to  Ireland  which  have  proved  so 
disastrous  to  that  unhappy  country.     The  justice  of  this  censure  of 
what   has  been  done  by  the  House  of  Commons  will,  of  course,  be 
denied ;  but  even  those  who,  in  spite  of  their  results,  still  maintain 
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that  the  Acts  in  question  are  entitled  to  our  admiration,  will  hardly 
venture  to  deny  that  it  has  left  undone  much  that  it  ought  to  have 
done,  and  that  it  has  now  for  a  long  .time  heen  afflicted  with  a  sort 
of  paralysis  of  its  powers  of  legislation,  except  with  regard  to  such 
measures  as  can  be  floated  througli  it  by  a  strong  tide  of  party 
support.  There  are  a  multitude  of  subjects  deeply  affecting  the 
social  condition  of  the  people  on  which  legislation  is  urgently  re- 
quired, but  to  which  the  House  cannot  find  time  to  give  the  con- 
sideration they  demand.  Yet  it  does  find  time  for  discussing 
motions  which  it  is  well  known  can  lead  to  no  practical  result,  but 
only  to  such  barren  talk  that  not  unfrequently  the  House  wisely 
refuses  to  listen,  and  protects  itself  by  contriving  to  be  counted 
out.  Many  hours  too  in  every  session  are  consumed  by  the  questions 
addressed  by  members  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  these  questions  being  so  idle  as  clearly  to  show  how  little 
those  who  put  them  understand  in  what  manner  this  great  privilege 
ought  to  be  used.  Not  uncommonly  these  questions  are  mischievous 
as  well  as  idle,  by  interfering  unduly  with  the  discretion  which 
ought  to  be  left  to  those  intrusted  with  the  executive  government. 

The  evil  arising  from  all  this  waste  of  time,  and  the  inability  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  get  through  the  work  urgently  required 
from  it,  have  been  so  strongly  felt  that,  imder  the  advice  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  severe  regulations  have  been  made  enabling  the 
Speaker  and  the  majority  of  the  House  to  put  a  stop  to  debates  when 
they  are  thought  to  have  been  long  enough,  and  cutting  off  many  of  the 
opportunities  hitherto  allowed  to  members  for  raising  discussion  on 
various  matters.     The  proceedings  of  last  session,  with  these  new 
regulations  in  force,  show  little  signs  of  their  having  done  much 
towards  rendering  the  course  of  business  more  expeditious  and  satis- 
factory than  it  was.     Nor  does  it  seem  to  me  at  all  likely  that  they 
will  prove  more  successful  in  attaining  this  object  in  future,  while  I 
fear  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  will  be  found  open  to  much^abuse 
by  enabling  a  partizan  majority  improperly  to  shut  the  mouths  of  a 
minority  who  may  have  reason  on  their  side.     Even  more  stringent 
regulations  than  those  already  adopted  would  not  enable  the  House 
of  Commons  to  perform  its  work  as  it  ought,  so  long  as  its  members 
are  not  generally  impressed  with  a  due  sense  of  its  being  their  duty 
to  help  forward  the  course  of  business  instead  of  obstructing  it  by 
an  unreasonable  exercise  of  their  rights  and  by  a  want  of  proper  de- 
ference to  the  opinion  of  the  House.     The  difficulty  which  is  com- 
plained of  really  arises  from  the  fact  that  this  sense  of  their  individua 
duty  is  no  longer  either  so  general  or  so  strong  as  it  was  till  lately 
among  the  members  of  the  House   of  Commons,  and   no  longer 
exercises  its  former  influence  over  their  conduct. 

The  necessity  that  has  arisen  for  the  regulations  I  have  referred  to 
marks  how  great  a  change  must  have  taken  place  in  this  respect  in 
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the  cooduct  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  this  is  pro- 
bably to  be  accounted  for  by  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
electors  by  the  Act  of  1867.     Members  seem  now  to  feel  more  than 
formerly  that  in  order  to  retain  their  seats  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
themselves  as  much  as  possible  in  the  minds  of  their  constituents  by 
their  continual  activity  in  the  House  of  Commons,  even  though  that 
activity  may  retard  instead  of  advancing  the  progress  of  business. 
This  may  explain  why  it  is  that  so  many  questions,  useless  or  worse 
than  useless,  or  of  the  most  petty  local  interest,  are  continually  ad- 
dressed to  the  members  of  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  why  so  many  wearisome  speeches  are  persistently  forced  upon  it 
by  men  who  have  nothing  worth  hearing  to  say.     It  is  to  these 
hindrances  far  more  than  to  any  increase  in  its  real  business  that  the 
failure  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  find  time  for  its  proper  work  is  to 
be  attributed.    Another  change  in  the  House  of  Commons  must  be 
noted  as  having  contribut'Cd  to  render  it  less  successful  than  it  used 
to  be  in  the  work  of  legislation.    Formerly  the  House  of  Commons 
was  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory  the  great  council  of  the  nation ;  it  was  a 
real  deliberativeassembly  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  State  were  discussed 
by  able  and  experienced  men,  whose  judgment  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  in  the  decision  of  all  great  public  questions.     It  has  been 
said,  nor  can  the  truth  of  the  assertion  be  denied,  that  the  best  speeches  ' 
seldom  at  any  time  changed  the  votes  of  members  on  a  question  sub- 
mitted to  them,  but  though  this  is  true,  it  is  not  less  true  that  the 
debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  a  great  effect  on  the  opinions 
of  its  members,  and  that,  even  when  the  influence  of  the  servants  of 
the  Crown  was  at  its  highest,  the  most  powerful  Ministers  found  it 
necessary  to  show  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  House,  and  to  avoid 
adopting   measures  they  could  not  successfully  defend  against  the 
arguments  of  able  adversaries.     In  this  manner  the  most  important 
matters  affecting  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  nation  were  brought, 
with   great  advantage  to  the  public,  under  the   consideration   of 
men  capable  of  forming  a  sound  judgment  upon  them.     No  one  will 
affirm  that  uniformly  wise  legislation  and  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the 
Government  were  thus  secured  ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  certain  that  in 
every  period  of  our  history  great  mistakes  have  been  made  by  Parlia^ 
ment,  and  by  Ministers  acting  in  conformity  with  its  wishes  and 
opinions.     Sometimes  these  mistakes  might  be  traced  to  the  bias  of 
sinister  and  selfish  interests ;  more  often  they  arose  from  the  prevalence 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament  of  views  which  experience  and  discus-* 
sion  have  since  shown  to  have  been  erroneous ;  but  the  mode  of  treating 
public  affairs  in  the  House  of  Commons  tended  to  give  weight  to 
reason  and  argument  in  directing  them,  and  to  lead  to  a  gradual 
improvement  in  the  system  of  government,  as  the  nation  advanced 
in  knowledge.    A  very  different  state  of  things  now  prevails.    Not 
only  has  there  been  (as  I  have  said)  a  marked  falling  off  in  the 
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average  knowledge  and  judgment  in  political  affairs  possessed  by 
the  members  of  the  House,  but  they  have  also  lost  in  a  great 
measure  their  former  power  of  acting  according  to  their  real 
judgment  on  questions  brought  before  Parliament.  In  voting  on 
these  questions  they  cannot  refuse  to  submit  to  the  strictest  party 
discipline  without  incurring  the  risk,  if  not  the  certainty,  of  losing 
their  seats  at  the  next  election,  and  they  are  often  afraid  to  vote  for 
amendments  in  Bills  to  which  they  give  a  general  support,  even  when 
convinced  that  these  amendments  are  just  and  proper.  The  thraldom 
they  have  to  endure  is  not  confined  to  their  votes  on  measures  which 
are  of  a  party  character.  Pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  members 
with  regard  to  the  votes  they  are  to  give  on  such  subjects  as  what  is 
called  *  local  option '  or  the  repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act.  On 
these  questions  and  many  others  of  a  like  kind  they  are  called  upon 
to  vote,  not  according  to  what  they  may  think  right  after  hearing  the 
arguments  and  evidence  which  may  be  brought  forward  on  both  sides, 
but  according  to  the  dictates  of  probably  ignorant,  perhaps  dishonest, 
clamourers  for  some  plausible  but  really  mischievous  proposal.  Nu 
one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  of 
late  years  can  fail  to  see  to  how  great  a  degree  the  votes  of  the  House 
of  Commons  involving  difficult  problems  of  legislation  are  now 
practically  determined,  not  by  the  deliberate  judgment  of  its  mem- 
bers founded  upon  calm  reason  and  inquiry,  but  by  the  success  with 
which  agitators  have  appealed  to  the  passions  and  excitable  feelings 
of  uninstructed  men.  Debates  within  the  walls  of  Parliament  thus 
exercise  less  influence  in  deciding  what  Acts  it  shall  pass  than  heated 
and  one-sided  speeches  at  public  meetings  called  to  support  some 
popular  proposal,  too  commonly  some  popular  delusion,  of  the  day. 
Such  a  state  of  things  cannot  be  regarded  with  satis&ction  by  those 
who  reflect  that  legislation  can  only  be  really  beneficial  to  any 
community  when  it  is  directed  by  sound  political  knowledge.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  no  small  number  of  persons  now  affirm  it  to  be  right 
that  Parliament  should  be  thus  virtually  deprived  of  its  deliberative 
character,  and  contend  that  it  is  the  duty  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  give  effect  to  the  wishes  of  their  constituents,  instead 
of  being  guided  by  their  own  judgment,  in  their  votes  on  measures 
submitted  to  them. 

In  what  I  have  just  said,  I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  House  of 
Commons  since  the  last  change  in  its  constitution  has  proved  itself  to 
be  not  more  but  less  capable  than  it  formerly  was  of  well  performing 
its  part  in  the  work  of  legislation.  Turning  next  to  a  consideration  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  acquitted  itself  of  the  second  great  branch 
of  its  duties,  I  have  to  express  my  opinion  that  in  this  too  it  has  been 
less  successful  than  the  Parliaments  of  former  days,  and  that  the 
change  in  its  character  has  beeu  unfavourable  to  a  wise  and  vigorous 
administration  of  the  government  by  the  servants  of  the  Crown.     In 
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a  former  page  I  have  pointed  out  that  the  apprehension  expressed  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  discussions  on  the  first  Beform  Act  as 
to  the  difficulty  there  would  be  found  under  it  in  carrying  on  the 
government,  has  been  to  a  great  extent  justified  by  the  result,  and 
that  from  the  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  the  Act  of  1832,  and  of  the 
measures  that  grew  out  of  it,  there  gradually  arose  a  state  of  things 
in  which  it  became  difficult  for  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  to  act 
eteadily  on  their  own  judgment  as  to  what  would  be  best  for  the 
country.    They  ceased  to  have  either  sufficient  authority  or  a  suffi- 
ciently stable  position  to  be  able  to  do  so.     This  was  a  serious  and 
an  increasing  evil  even  before  the  passing  of  the  Beform  Act  of  1867, 
but  it  has  been  greatly  aggravated  by  the  effects  of  that  measure. 
The  Ministers  of  the  Crown  are  now  dependent  for  the  retention  of 
their  power  on  a  House  of  Commons  returned  not  only  by  much 
larger  but  also  less  instructed  constituencies  than  formerly,  and  these 
constituencies  are  found  to  be  much  more  easily  swayed  than  the  old 
ones  by  uncertain  and  varying  currents  of  popular  feeling,  and  to 
afford  greater  scope  for  the  exercise  of  those  arts  by  which  in  all 
nations  and  in  all  ages  the  people  have  been  too  liable  to  be  deceived. 
Thus  we  have  seen  violent  and  little  anticipated  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  consequently  in  the  policy 
of  the  Crovemment,  brought  about  by  the  dissolution  of  one  Parlia* 
ment  and  the  calling  of  another,  as  in   1874  and   1880.     In  both 
these  cases  the  whole  policy  of  the  Government  was  altered  by  the 
transfer  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  from 
one  political  party  to  another.     Nor  has  it  been  only  such  sudden 
transfers  of  ascendency  in  the  House  of  Commons  from  one  side  to  the 
other   that  have  been  an  obstacle  to  any  judicious  and  well  con- 
sidered line  of  policy  being  steadily  followed  in  the  government  of 
the  nation.     Even  while  the  same  Ministers  remain  in  power,  with 
the  support  of  a  large  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  they  can- 
not help  feeling  that  their  keeping  this  majority  together  and  their 
tenure  of  power  depend  upon  their  continuing  to  eujoy  popularity 
with  constituencies  of  which  the  favour  is  lightly  won  and  lightly  lost. 
Now  that  popular  feeling  has  become  so  completely  supreme  in  deciding 
to  whose  hands  power  is  to  be  entrusted,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  in 
their  eager  desire  for  it,  men  would  vie  with  each  other  in  courting 
that  popidarity  by  which  alone  it  can  be  gained  or  kept,  and  that  in 
this  competition  one  of  the  chief  means  that  would  be  used  would  be 
flattering  popular  prejudices  and  passions.     All  Ministers  are  thus 
placed  under  a  strong  temptation  to  look  both  in  their  Parliamentary 
measures  and  in  their  administrative  policy  too  little  to  what  is  really 
best  for  the  permanent  interests  of  the  country,  and  too  much  to  wbi^ 
is  likely  to  meet  whatever  may  at  the  moment  be  the  wishes  of  the 
least  instructed  part  of  the  community.     The  tendency  of  Ministers 
to  yield  too  much  to  such  wishes  has  been  further  increased  by  the 
Vol-   XV.— No.  85.  M  M 
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difficulty  which  those  who  are  averse  to  courting  popularity  hy 
dangerous  measures  now  find  in  preventing  such  measures  from  being 
adopted,  with  the  real  approval  of  perhaps  only  a  small  nunority  of 
their  colleagues,  unless  they  are  prepared  to  incur  the  responsibility  of 
breaking  up  the  Grovemment.  A  Ministry  may  now  be  easily  over- 
turned by  the  secession  of  even  one  or  two  of  its  members  in  conse- 
quence of  the  refusal  of  the  Cabinet  to  concur  with  them  in  agreeing 
to  some  popular  demand.  The  acquiescence  of  some  members  of  the 
present  Cabinet  in  several  of  its  measures  is  commonly  supposed  to 
have  been  yielded  on  this  ground  only. 

The  evil  effect  of  rendering  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  thus 
dependent  on  the  breath  of  the  popular  favour  may  be  judged  of  by 
comparing  the  measures  adopted  of  late  years  by  various  Ministers 
with  the  consequences  that  have  followed.  ,Such  a  comparison  can 
hardly  &il  to  produce  on  an  impartial  observer  a  conviction  that 
these  measures  have  too  generally  proved  unsuccessful  because  they 
have  been  marked  by  a  want  of  foresight  and  judgment  and  a  sacrifice 
of  future  and  permanent  advantages  to  temporary  convenience,  hard 
to  be  accounted  for  except  by  the  pressure  under  which  they  have 
been  adopted.  What  has  perhaps  chiefly  contributed  to  make  the 
policy  of  the  British  Government  so  little  successful  for  some  years 
is  that  it  has  been  so  constantly  changed.  Differences  of  opinion 
must  east  as  to  whether  particular  measures  of  the  Grovemment  have 
been  wise  or  unwise,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have  not 
been  directed  by  any  line  of  policy  deliberately  adopted  and  steadily 
adhered  to.  But  in  managing  the  affairs  of  a  nation,  stability  of 
purpose  is  one,  or  rather  the  first  and  great,  requisite  for  success ;  it  is 
even  more  necessary  than  good  judgment  in  originally  choosing  the 
best  policy ;  that  which  is  not  the  best  may  succeed  if  steadily  adhered 
to,  but  only  failure  can  follow  from  frequent  changes  in  the  views  of 
the  Government  and  from  its  acts  being  guided  by  no  fixed  policy 
whatever.  But  when  those  entrusted  with  authority  can  only  maintain 
their  position  by  yielding  to  the  cry  of  the  hour,  a  steady  adherenoe 
to  any  well-considered  line  of  action  is  practically  impossible.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  great  evil  of  the  present  state  of  things,  and  I 
must  endeavour  to  point  out  how  serioiisly  the  nation  has  suffered  in 
different  branches  of  the  pubUc  service  from  the  vacillation  of  its  policy. 

In  the  first  place,  looking  to  the  two  great  services  to  which  the 
nation  has  to  trust  for  its  safety,  I  find  that  it  is  notoriously  tbe 
o{Hmon  of  a  very  large  majority  of  those  able  to  judge  that  the  army 
has  greatly  fallen  off  from  what  it  was,  and  that  its  strength  and  its 
efficiency  are  no  longer  such  that  we  can  rely  on  its  being  able  to 
uphold  the  honour  and  interests  of  the  nation,  or  even  to  insure  its 
safety  in  emergencies  which  might  arise.  This  unsatisfactory  state 
of  the  army  must  be  attributed  in  part  at  least  to  the  inadequacy  of 
the  grants  for  military  expenditure  asked  from  Parliament  by  sue* 
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cessive  Ministers,  who  in  the  present  keen  race  for  popularity  have 
tried  to  bring  forward  the  lowest  possible  estimates,  forgetting  the 
deep  interest  the  country  has  in  possessing  a  really  efficient  army, 
and  how  easily  it  can  afford  to  spend  what  is  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  though  for  a  considerable  time  the  sums  voted  for  the 
army  have  been  generally  too  small,  I  do  not  regard  this  as  having 
been  the  principal  cause  of  its  diminished  efficiency,  which  is  more 
owing,  as  I  believe,  to  its  faulty  administration  than  to  the  money 
which  was  needed  for  the  service  having  been  withheld.  The  main 
cause  of  the  want  of  success  in  the  management  of  the  army  is, 
I  am  persuaded,  to  be  found  in  its  having  been  carried  on  under  the 
pressure  of  ever- varying  notions  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done,  hastily 
adopted  by  the  Press  and  that  large  part  of  the  public  which  follows 
its  lead.  Hence  it  has  happened  that  the  measures  of  successive 
Ministers  with  regard  to  the  army  have  been  wanting  in  that  con- 
timiity  and  in  that  steady  adherence  to  one  well-considered  system, 
without  which  no  good  military  administration  can  exist.  I  hope 
and  believe  that  there  is  not  nearly  so  much  cause  for  finding  fault 
with  the  condition  of  the  other  great  branch  of  the  national  forces, 
and  that  the  navy  may  be  regarded  as  being  on  the  whole  powerful 
and  efficient,  though  even  as  regards  the  navy  many  of  our  best 
officers  as  well  as  many  of  our  merchants  are  by  no  means  satisfied 
that  we  are  sufficiently  provided  with  the  particular  description  of 
force  which  would  be  required  for  the  protection  of  our  trade  on  the 
sudden  breaking  out  of  a  war.  There  seems  also  to  be  a  general,  and 
not,  I  fear,  an  unfounded  belief,  that  though  we  possess  a  very  power- 
ful navy,  it  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  considering  the  very  large 
sums  of  money  which  Parliament  has  wisely  granted  for  maintaining 
ft,  bat  that  owing  to  the  frequent  changes  in  the  plans  of  the  Ad- 
miralty the  large  expenditure  incurred  has  not  yielded  such  good 
results  as  it  should. 

In  the  administration  of  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Departments 
still  clearer  signs  are  to  be  observed  of  the  evil  consequences  produced 
by  the  dependence  of  Ministers  on  popular  favour,  and  by  their  en- 
deavours to  gain  or  to  keep  that  favour  by  measures  made  to  conform 
to  the  ever-varying  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  people  at  the  moment, 
instead  of  to  any  settled  policy  of  their  own.  The  result  of  this  mode 
of  conducting  affairs  is  that  the  great  influence  which  till  lately  was 
exercised  by  England  in  the  world,  with  so  much  advantage  to  other 
nations  as  well  as  to  herself,  has  almost  ceased  to  exist.  No  foreign 
Power  now  places  reliance  on  the  friendship  and  support  of  the 
British  Government,  or  on  its  steady  adherence  to  any  policy  of 
which  it  may  have  recommended  the  adoption  to  other  States.  A 
general  feeling  prevails  that  there  is  no  security  from  one  day  to 
another  that  the  policy  of  this  country  on  matters  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  States  with  which  it  has  relations  may  not  be  suddenly 
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and  violently  changed.     No  surprise  can  be  felt  that  such  a  feeling 
should  have  been  created.     Foreign  statesmen  have  not  failed  to 
observe  how  lightly  popular  sentiment  is  changed  among  us,  and  how 
submissively  these  changes  are  accepted  by  Parliament  and  by  the 
Government.    They  do  not  forget  how  violently  the  impulsive  British 
public  was  excited  against  Turkey  by  sensational  speeches  on  Bul- 
garian atrocities,  and  very  soon  afterwards  against  Russia  by  dark 
forebodings  as  to  the  danger  to  our  Indian  Empire  from  her  intrigues 
and  operations  in  Asia.     That  England  should  have  lost  so  much 
weight  and  influence  in  the  world  is  a  very  serious  evil,  but  is  far 
from  being  the  worst  that  has  been  occasioned  by  her  vacillating  and 
uncertain  policy  during  the  last  few  years.     We  •have  only  to  look 
around  us  to  see  what  deplorable  results  it  has  produced,  not  merely 
to  this  country,  but  far  beyond  its  limits.     In  Egypt,  for  instance, 
we  know  what  a  terrible  destruction  of  life  and  property  has  taken 
place  in  less  than  three  year^,  and  how  much  suffering  has  been  in- 
flicted on  its  population.     And  for  all  this  it  appears  to  me  that 
England  is  to  blame,  from  the  changeable  and  uncertain  character  of 
its  action.     There  were  two  lines  of  policy  open  to  us :  we  might 
from  the  first  have  declined  all  meddling  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Egypt,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  might  have  resolved  to  use  our 
power  to  put  an  end  to  the  misgovemment  under  which  it  has  groaned 
so  long,  and  to  give  relief  to  its  suffering  people.     Much  was  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  each  of  these  two  opposite  lines  of  policy,  and  there 
were  also  such  strong  objections  to  both,  that  it  is  hard  to  form  a 
judgment  as  to  which  it  would  on  the  whole  have  been  best  to  adopt. 
But  of  this  I  think  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  had  either 
been  deliberately  adopted  and  steadily  adhered  to,  the  worst  calami- 
ties that  have  happened  wouldin  all  probability  have  been  avoided  ; 
there  would  have  been  no  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  with  the 
massacre  of  its  peaceful  European  inhabitants  and  the  destruction  of 
their  property  which  followed ;  there  would  have  been  no  battle  of 
Tel-el-Kebir,  with  the  slaughter  of  so  many  Egyptians  and  the  loss 
of  no  small  number  of  valuable  lives  in  our  own  army.     And  if,  even 
after  these  sad  events,  we  had  frankly  recognised  the  responsibility 
we  had  incurred,  and,  having  practically  destroyed  the  power  of  the 
native  Government,  had  taken  upon  ourselves  the  task  which  we  had 
rendered  impossible  to  the  Khedive,  and  used  the  means  we  possessed 
for  giving  to  Egypt  the  benefits  of  a  firm  and  intelligent  administra- 
tion of  its  affairs,  the  destruction  in  the  Soudan  of  a  whole  Egyptian 
army,  and  of  the  British  officers  serving  in  it  by  our  encouragement, 
could  not  have  occurred,  and  already  by  this  time  the  oppressed  and 
over-taxed  fellaheen  might  have  been  beginning  to  feel  the  relief  they 
so  sorely  need. 

In  South  Africa,  as  in  Egypt,  the  population  with  which  we  have 
been  brought  in  contact  has  had  to  endure  grievous  suffering  owingr 
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to  the  uncertain  and  often  changing  views  which  have  guided  the 
measures  of  the  British  Government.  I  do  not  defend  the  policy  of 
the  administration  under  which  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Zulu  war  took  place.  The  former  was,  I  think,  a  mistake,  though  I 
acknowledge  that  there  were  not  wanting  some  strong  reasons  in  its 
favour,  and  that  doubts  might  at  the  time  have  been  well  entertained, 
whether,  in  spite  of  obvious  objections  to  the  measure,  it  was  not  on 
the  whole  advisable  to  adopt  it.  Of  the  Zulu  war  I  entertain  a  very 
different  opinion,  and  I  must  consider  it,  after  all  that  has  been  said 
in  its  defence,  to  have  been  both  unjust  and  impolitic.  But  in  the 
affairs  of  nations  it  seldom  happens  that  simply  retracing  wrong 
steps  that  have  been  taken  will  undo  the  harm  they  have  done. 
Generally  such  attempts  to  go  back  only  increase  the  evils  arising 
from  mistakes  that  have  been  made.  So  it  was  in  South  Africa. 
Before  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  and  our  wars  with  the  natives 
which  followed  it,  the  Kaffir  tribes  were  in  no  danger  of  being  op- 
pressed by  the  Boers ;  it  was  the  Boers  that  were  then  the  weaker  party, 
and  who  would  probably  have  been  unable  to  maintain  their  ground 
had  there  been  no  intervention  on  our  part.  But  England  did  inter- 
vene,  and  used  her  great  military  power  to  break  utterly  that  of  the 
Kaffir  tribes,  and,  having  done  so,  had  no  right  to  hand  them  over 
helpless  to  the  tender  mercies  of  their  ruthless  oppressors.  This 
country,  by  what  had  been  done,  had  incurred  a  responsibility  from 
which  there  could  be  no  honourable  escape.  And  in  the  first  in- 
stance this  responsibility  was  acknowledged  by  the  present  as  by  the 
preceding  administration,  and  Her  Majesty  was  advised  to  declare  in 
her  Speech  to  Parliament  her  determination  to  maintain  her  autho- 
rity Qver  her  recently  acquired  territory,  and  to  use  for  that  purpose 
the  forces  at  her  disposal.  Still  later,  when  a  short  and  mismanaged 
war,  in  which  the  British  troops  had  suffered  defeat,  was  brought  to 
a  close  by  a  Convention  generally  reprobated  by  those  who  understood 
it,  solemn  assurances  were  given  both  to  the  English  people  who 
were  interested  in  the  question,  and  to  the  Kaffirs,  that  the  Conven- 
tion would  sufficiently  provide  for  the  interests  of  the  natives,  whose 
claims  to  the  protection  of  the  Crown  were  acknowledged,  and  would 
not,  it  was  said,  be  neglected.  But  when  the  time  came  that  the 
promised  protection  was  needed,  it  was  refused  ;  it  was  not  denied 
that  the  Boers  had  grievously  wronged  the  native  tribes,  in  open  vio- 
lation of  the  Convention  on  which  the  Kaffirs  and  their  friends  had 
been  assured  that  reliance  might  be  placed,  yet  this  was  allowed  to 
go  on,  and  the  Convention  to  be  treated  as  waste  paper,  without  a 
serious  attempt  being  made  by  the  British  authorities  to  enforce  it, 
or  to  protect  the  unfortunate  people  who  had  trusted  them.  This 
course  was  taken  on  the  humiliating  plea  that  we  were  not  able  to 
fulfil  our  engagements,  and  England  has  been  exhibited  to  the  world 
in   the   degrading  position  of  having  deserted   those  who  on  the 
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grounds  both  of  good  faith  and  of  humanity  had  a  clear  right  to  her 
aid.  This  is  not  a  proper  occasion  for  going  further  into  the  question. 
I  will  not  therefore  attempt  to  show — as  I  might — that  it  would  have 
been  easy  for  this  country,  without  incurring  any  sacrifice,  to  have 
maintained  peace  and  respect  for  each  other's  rights  between  the 
white  and  coloured  inhabitants  of  South  Africa  by  a  firm  and  im- 
partial exercise  of  the  authority  of  the  Crown.  This  might  have 
been  done,  and  a  noble  prospect  would  thus  have  been  opened  of 
difi^using  the  blessings  of  Christianity,  civilisation,  and  commerce 
through  a  large  part  of  the  African  continent ;  unhappily  the  oppor- 
tunity was  not  merely  thrown  away,  but  British  interference  has  been 
the  means  of  giving  up  this  wide  region  to  anarchy,  bloodshed,  and 
oppression.  This  country  is  clearly  responsible  for  these  evils,  for  if 
its  Crovemment  had  either  from  the  first  abstained  from  interfering 
between  the  Boers  and  the  natives,  or,  having  done  so,  had  adhered 
to  the  policy  which  had  been  adopted  and  acted  upon  it  with  firm- 
ness and  with  judgment,  the  calamities  that  have  been  brought  upon 
the  native  tribes — of  which  we  as  yet  see  only  the  beginning — would 
never  have  occurred. 

I  fully  expect  to  be  blamed  for  having  widely  and  improperly 
digressed  from  my  subject  in  making  these  remarks  on  what  has 
happened  in  Egypt  and  South  Africa,  but  in  reality  they  have  a  most 
direct  bearing  upon  it.     The  subject  I  have  been  considering  is  the 
present  state  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  I  have  contended  now 
performs  less  efficiently  than  heretofore  its  functions  both  in  legisla- 
tion and  in  the  control  of  the  executive  government.     With  regard 
to  the  last  I  have  argued  that  one  of  the  worst  results  of  the  change 
in  our  representative  system  is  that  it  has  tended  to  make  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  British  Crovemment  uncertain  and  changeable,  both 
by  producing  sudden  and  unexpected  transfers  of  power  from  one  to 
another  of  the  great  parties  in  the  State,  and  also  by  placing  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  whoever  they  may  be,  under  a  strong  temp- 
tation to  shape  their  measures  not  so  much  according  to  their  judge- 
ment of  what  it  would  be  wise  to  do  for  the  real  welfare  of  the 
country,  as  according  to  the  varying  wishes  of  large  bodies  of  imin- 
structed  electors.    In  support  of  this  argument  it  was  important  for 
me  to  show  that  with  regard  to  Egypt  and  South  Africa — taking 
them  as  two  examples  out  of  many  cases  that  might  have  been  cited 
— the  policy  of  the  country  has  in  fact  been  uncertain  and  change- 
able, and  has  in  consequence  been  the  cause  of  very  great  evils  which 
would  have  been  avoided  if  any  one  of  difierent  lines  of  policy,  after 
being  once  adopted,  had  been  steadily  adhered  to. 

These  facts,  I  venture  to  affirm,  are  undeniable,  and  I  am  also 
convinced  that  I  had  before  correctly  traced  the  instability  which 
has  become  the  distinguishing  feature  of  British  policy  to  the  last 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  has 
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practically  placed  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  far  more  than  formerly 
under  subjection  to  the  popular  cry  of  the  moment.  In  saying  thig 
I  must  not  be  understood  as  intending  to  deny  that  public  opinion^ 
properly  so  called,  ought  to  be  the  ruling  authority  in  the  State* 
On  the  contrary,  I  fidly  recognise  its  right  to  be  the  ultimate  and 
supreme  governing  power.  But  the  txue  public  opinion  whidi  is 
entitled  to  rule  is  very  different  from  the  popular  cry  which  is 
now  so  powerful  in  this  country.  Concurring  in  what  I  understand  to 
be  Mr.  MiU's  view,  I  hold  that  the  opinion  which  ought  to  rule  is 
that  of  the  majority  of  those  capable  of  judging  for  themselTCS  of 
public  affairs.  This  opinion  is  gradually  formed  under  the  influence 
of  public  discussion,  and  is  not  therefore  apt  to  be  easily  or  hastily 
changed.  A  popular  cry,  on  the  other  hand,  is  nothing  but  what 
has  been  well  called  the  ^  mechanical  acquiescence '  of  nunilbers  of 
men  unable  to  judge  or  think  for  themselves  in  what  has  been  sug- 
gested to  them  by  leaders  who  may  have  gained  their  ears  for  the 
moment  by  flattering  their  passions  or  their  prejudices.  A  popular 
cry  of  this  sort  is  changed  as  lightly  as  it  is  taken  up ;  instability 
and  uncertainty  of  purpose  are  consequently  natural  to  every  authority 
resting  on  such  a  foimdation.  The  experience  of  all  ages  shows  that 
no  nation  has  ever  been  well  and  wisely  governed  by  rulers  compelled 
to  follow  the  changing  wishes  of  the  multitude.  England  cannot 
expect  to  form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

Two  questions  deserving  very  serious  consideration  are  suggested 
by  what  I  have  said  in  the  preceding  pages :  first,  can  it  be  proved 
that  I  have  been  wrong  in  asserting  that  the  House  of  Commons 
since  the  last  change  in  its  constitution  has  shown  itself  less  fitted 
than  it  was  before  for  performing  its  important  functions  with  advan- 
tage to  the  nation?  and,  secondly,  is  it  wise,  unless  this  can  be 
proved,  to  make  a  further  alteration  in  our  system  of  representation 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  last  ?  In  considering  these  questions  I 
will  begin  by  remarking  that  I  am  not  aware  that  a  single  attempt 
has  been  made  to  show  either  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  been 
improved  by  the  large  extension  of  the  franchise  already  made  by  the 
Act  of  1867,  or  that  its  further  extension  is  needed  or  would  be  likely 
to  lead  to  the  better  government  of  the  country.  This,  however,  is  what 
really  requires  to  be  shown,  yet  of  this  we  are  told  nothing,  though  we 
hear  so  much  of  the  injustice  of  withholding  votes  firom  the  agricul- 
tural labourers,  as  if  there  was  anything  really  valuable  to  a  man  in 
having  the  mere  right  of  giving  a  vote  in  a  crowd  of  some  thousanda 
of  electors  once  in  every  few  years.  The  right  of  voting  is  of  no 
advantage  to  men  except  as  the  means  of  helping  to  secure  to  them 
the  benefit  of  being  justly  and  wisely  governed.  Votes  are  but  a 
means  for  attaining  this  end ;  consequently,  the  one  point  to  be  con- 
sidered in  judging  of  any  proposed  change  in  the  representation,  is 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  likely  to  render  the  House  of  Commons  better 
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fitted  for  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  LookiDg  at  the  question  in 
this  lights  and  with  the  experience  we  have  had  of  the  working  of 
the  Act  of  18679  ^^  seems  to  me  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  adopt 
another  measure  of  the  same  kind. 

I  must  not  be  understood  as  meaning,  in  what  I  have  just  said,  to 
express  the  opinion  that  the  present  state  of  our  representation  is 
aatisfactory,  and  that  there  is  no  need  for  attempting  to  improve  it. 
I  feel,  on  the  contrary,  very  strongly,  that  much  evil  is  produced  by 
the  anomalies  and  the   glaring  faults  which  disfigure  our  present 
system ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  very  great  advantage  would  result 
from  adopting  well-considered  measures  for  its  improvement.     But  I 
think  now,  as  I  thought  so  long  ago  as  1858,'  that  no  really  useful 
improvement  in  the  existing  arrangement  can  be  looked  for  without 
very  careful  inquiry  and  deliberation  before  any  fresh  change  is 
attempted.    No  such  endeavour  was  made  in  1867  to  correct  the 
fiiults  of  the  representation  as  it  then  existed,  and  to  substitute  a 
better  system  in  its  place,  and  instead,  we  took  what  was  so  truly 
described  by  its  author  as  a  '  leap  in  the  dark.'    We  have  little 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result,  and  I  therefore  think  that  the 
experiment  of  taking  another  such  leap  ought  not  to  be  risked,  but 
that  the  whole  system  of  our  representation  ought  to  be  revised  with 
the  view  of  rendering  the  House  of  Commons  a  more  efficient  instrument 
for  the  good  government  of  the  country  by  correcting  its  real  faults.. 
But  I  have  no  hope  that  this  will  be  attempted;  the  baneful  spirit  of 
party  will  continue  in  the  future,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  to  decide 
what  is  to  be  done,  and  we  shall  in  all  probability  soon  see  another 
step  taken  in  the  direction  of  giving  absolute  and   imcontrolled 
authority  in  public  afiairs  to  a  House  of  Commons  so  elected  as  to 
represent  the  mere  numerical  majority  of  the  population.    It  appears, 
indeed,  that  it  is  chiefly  as  being  a  step  towards  arriving  at  this  end 
that  the  expected  extension  of  the  county  firanchise  is  regarded  as 
valuable  by  some  of  its  most  powerful  advocates,  it  having  be(K>ine 
the  dominant  idea  of  a  large  number  of  persons  both  in  this  and  in 
other  countries,  that  an  assembly  elected  by  universal  sufiFrage  to 
express  and  carry  into  effect  the  wishes  of  the  people,  ought  to  be 
the  ruling  authority  in  every  State.     It  is  difficult  to  account  for 
the  wide  acceptance  somewhat  suddenly  obtained  by  this  idea    of 
what  a  government  ought  to  be,  since  experience  and  the  judgment 
of  the  greatest  writers  of  ancient  as  well  as  of  modem  times  alike 
condenm  it.    When  we  are  told  that  it  is  by  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  a  nation's  inhabitants  that  its  government  ought  to  l>e 
guided,  it  would  be  well  to  remember  how  apt  men  are  to  be  mis- 
taken as  to  what  is  for  their  good,  and  nations  perhaps  even  more 

'  This  opioion  was  expressed  in  an  Essay  on  Parliamentary  Government  and 
Reform,  pnblisfaed  originally  in  1868,  and  of  which  an  enlarged  edition  was  pnbliahed 
in  1S65. 
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80  than  individuals.    Johnson,  well  paraphrasing  the  lines  of  Javenal, 

has  told  ns 

How  nations  sink  by  darling  schemes  opprest, 
Wlien  yengeahce  listens  to  the  fooFs  request. 

The  Israelites  of  old  loved  better  to  listen  to  the  prophets  who 
would  ^  prophesy  to  them  smooth  things '  than  to  those  who  pro- 
phesied to  them  the  truth,  and  we  know  how  fearful  was  the  punish- 
ment which  the  nation  brought  upon  itself  by  thus  following  the 
wishes  of  the  multitude.  The  great  writers  of  antiquity^  have 
agreed  in  describing  the  multitude  as  prone  to  be  deceived,  and  have 
shown  how,  from  this  cause,  the  fall  of  nations  from  prosperity  and 
glory  had  ensued  from  their  coming  under  the  sway  of  unbridled 
democracy.  Turning  to  modem  times,  I  am  not  aware  that  a  single 
great  writer  can  be  quoted  as  supporting  the  doctrine  that  a  nation 
can  be  well  governed  if  the  measures  to  be  adopted  by  its  rulers  are 
guided  by  the  wishes  and  opinions  which  prevail  at  the  moment 
among  the  largest  number  of  its  people.  Even  Mr.  Mill^  one  of  the 
chief  oracles  of  the  old  Kadical  party,  has  distinctly  asserted  that  a 
representative  assembly  cannot  well  perform  its  part  as  the  chief 
ruling  authority  of  a  nation,  unless  it  is  so  constituted  that  intelli- 
gence and  knowledge  have  due  weight  in  it. 

Ancient  and  modem  writers  of  repute  on  political  science  are 
thus  agreed  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  giving  supreme  power  in  a 
nation  to  an  authority  which  depends  for  its  continuance  on  its  con- 
forming in  its  acts  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  what- 
ever those  wishes  may  be.  The  experience  of  the  world — and 
especially  its  experience  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century — affords 
convincing  proof  of  the  soundness  of  their  views.  France  is  the 
country  in  which  of  all  others  the  system  of  giving  unlimited  power 
to  mere  numbers  has  been  most  completely  carried  into  effect,  and  of 
France  I  may  say,  with  little  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  condition 
to  which  it  has  in  consequence  been  reduced  is  looked  at  with  deep 
sorrow  by  the  most  sincere  friends  of  that  great  nation.  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  within  the  last  few  years,  it  has  become 
much  clearer  than  it  was  before  what  have  been  the  effects  of  those 
changes  in  the  original  Constitution,  both  of  the  general  Government 
and  of  the  separate  States,  by  which  their  representative  bodies  have 
been  elected  either  by  universal  suffrage  or  by  something  nearly 
approaching  to  it.  From  the  general  tenor  of  the  accounts  given  of 
the  working  of  their  present  system  of  govemment  by  Americans, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  having  proved  to 
be  a  bad  one,  according  to  the  test  which  has  been  correctly  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Mill  in  judging  whether  a  Government  is  good  or  bad. 
He  tells  us  that  ^a  Govemment  is  to  be  judged  by  its  action  upon 
men^  and  by  its  action  upon  things ;  by  what  it  makes  of  the  citizens 

*  See  Tiemenheere*0  JPiolUieal  Wisdom  of  the  AneieiUi, 
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and  what  it  does  with  them ;  its  tendency  to  improve  or  deteriorate 
the  people  themselves,  and  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  work  it 
performs  for  them  and  by  means  of  them.' '  For  many  years  the 
complaints  of  intelligent  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been 
becoming  louder  and  louder  as  to  the  demoralising  effects  of  American 
politics  on  all  who  are  concerned  in  them,  and  as  to  the  extravagance, 
corruption,  and  ine£Sciency  that  prevail  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs.  The  noble  character  of  the  American  people,  and  the 
favourable  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  have  prevented 
the  evils  arising  from  the  faults  of  the  Government  from  being  nearly 
so  bad  as  might  have  been  expected  ;  still  they  have  been  deplorable. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  however,  differs  ao  much 
from  our  own,  both  from  its  being  a  federal  one,  and  from  its  being 
formed  on  the  principle  of  making  the  executive  authority  entirely 
independent  of  the  Legislature,  that  there  is  less  to  be  learned  from 
the  experience  of  the  great  American  Bepublic  than  from  that  of 
some  of  the  British  colonies  as  to  what  we  might  expect  from  adopt* 
ing  what  seems  now  to  be  the  popular  view  of  the  further  changes 
that  ought  to  be  made  in  our  representation.  In  the  most  important 
of  these  colonies  our  system  of  parliamentary  government  has  been 
copied — that  is  to  say,  the  executive  j)ower  is  entrusted  to  Ministers 
whose  tenure  of  office  depends  upon  their  continuing  to  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  In  these  colonies 
parliamentary  government  has  now  been  for  a  good  many  years  in 
operation,  with  a  franchise  admitting  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
population  to  the  right  of  voting,  and  without  any  arrangement  for 
introducing  into  the  representative  assemblies  men  of  knowledge  and 
experience,  or  for  securing  to  those  to  whom  power  is  given  as 
Ministers  any  reasonable  stability  in  their  position.  And  in  aU  these 
colonies  the  results  have  been  similar.  We  find  the  various  assem- 
blies split  up  into  a  number  of  parties,  bound  together  by  no  apparent 
tie  except  the  self-interest  of  those  who  compose  them.  Of  these 
parties,  none  is  in  general  strong  enough  to  carry  on  the  government 
by  itself ;  and  while  they  can  combine  to  pull  down  any  Ministers 
who  may  be  in  power,  they  cannot  unite  so  as  to  form  any  stable 
administration  to  succeed  them.  The  consequence  is  that  the  time 
of  the  Legislatures  is  mainly  taken  up  by  a  series  of  party  conflicts, 
carried  on  in  a  bitterly  factious  spirit ;  and  one  ephemeral  adminis- 
tration is  made  rapidly  to  succeed  another,  while  the  public  suffers 
from  the  general  mismanagement  of  its  a£EiBiirs,  from  the  want  of  con- 
sistency or  steadiness  of  purpose  in  the  acts  of  the  Gt)vemment,  from 
unwise  and  ignorant  legislation,  and  also,  it  is  to  be  feared,  from 
various  modes  of  corruption  which  are  resorted  to  in  the  ignoble  strife 
of  parties  struggling  for  their  selfish  objects. 

From  the  accounts  which  reach  this  country,  both  from  North 

*  Mill's  ComideraHons  an  Rttpruentative  Government. 
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America  and  from  Australia,  such  appears  to  be  the  manner  in  which 
parliamentary  government  with  a  very  low  franchise  generally  works 
in  the  British  colonies.  But,  like  the  United  States,  these  colonies, 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  require  little  from 
their  Government ;  and  the  energy  and  intelligence  of  the  inhabi- 
tants have  enabled  them  to  advance  rapidly  in  wealth  and  prosperity, 
notwithstanding  the  obstacles  thrown  in  their  way  by  mal-adminis- 
tration.  But  in  the  very  different  circumstances  of  this  country,  and 
with  its  highly  complicated  state  of  society,  for  more  ^serious  conse- 
quences must  be  expected  to  follow  from  the  errors  committed  by  a 
Parliament  not  capable  of  using  its  power  with  judgment.  Two 
dangers  would  have  to  be  dreaded.  In  the  first  place  there  would 
be  much  reason  to  fear  for  the  stability  of  our  institutions — not  from 
a  sudden  overthrow,  but  by  their  being  gradually  sapped  and  under- 
mined by  a  seizes  of  changes  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  their 
being  maintained.  The  same  race  for  popularity  which  led  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  and  the  same  need  for  finding 
something  to  '  keep  the  Liberal  party  together '  which  led  to  the  sub- 
sequent introduction  of  the  Ballot  Act,  and  is  now  avowed  to  be  the 
main  object  of  those  who  clamour  most  loudly  for  the  extension  of  the 
borough  franchise  to  counties,  will  lead  to  demands  for  successive 
changes  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  that  system  of 
government  which  we  now  enjoy.  It  is  no  answer  to  those  who 
entertain  this  apprehension  to  tell  them  that  similar  apprehensions 
were  expressed  by  the  opponents  of  the  Beform  Act  of  1832,  and 
turned  out  to  be  groundless.  The  framers  of  that  Act  took  the 
utmost  care  to  show  that  it  was  founded  on  principles  strictly  in 
accordance  with  those  of  our  ancient  Constitution,  that  it  was  designed 
to  correct  faults  which  had  been  found  practically  to  interfere  with 
the  good  working  of  the  government,  and  was  meant  to  be  a  durable 
settlement  of  the  Constitution,  not  the  first  step  towards  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  new  one.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  it  is,  if  not  openly 
declared,  at  all  events  not  obscurely  intimated  by  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  that  he  looks  forward  to  the  extension  of  the 
county  franchise  being  followed  by  other  measures  which  would 
involve  a  complete  alteration  in  the  character  of  our  government, 
and  would  ultimately  bring  about  the  fall  of  our  existing  institutions. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  may  have  reasons  which  I  am  unable  to  divine  for 
believing  that  this  is  not  the  end  to  which  the  road  be  asks  the 
nation  to  enter  upon  would  lead ;  or  perhaps  he  may  think  that  the 
subversion  of  our  institutions  would  not  be  so  great  a  calamity  as  I 
trust  it  would  still  be  considered  by  a  vast  majority  of  our  country- 
men. If  he  or  if  others  entertain  any  doubt  upon  this  point,  they 
ought  to  reflect  that  our  form  of  government,  in  spite  of  whatever 
faults  it  may  have,  and  of  any  deterioration  it  may  have  undergone, 
has  given  to  this  £ELvoured  island  for  a  long  period  the  undisturbed 
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enjoyment  of  internal  peace  and  security,  with  a  rapid  advance  in 
wealth  and  an  amount  of  personal  freedom  unequalled  in  any  other 
nation.  For  these  blessings  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  strength 
our  government  derives  from  prescription,  and  to  the  general  respect 
and  obedience  it  is  thus  enabled  to  command.  But  if  a  government 
enjoying  these  advantages  were  once  overthrown,  it  would  be  im* 
possible  either  to  re-establish  it  in  the  possession  of  them,  or  to 
create  for  a  long  time  a  new  authority  to  which  men  of  conflicting 
opinions  would  yield  the  same  ready  obedience,  or  which  would  be 
able  to  inspire  the  same  confidence  in  its  stability  or  a  general  sense 
of  security,  the  only  foundation  on  which  national  prosperity  can  be 
built.  The  calamities  which  have  fieillen  upon  France  from  the 
want  of  a  stable  government  heartily  accepted  by  the  whole  people 
(which  she  has  never  enjoyed  since  1789)  ought  to  serve  as  an  im- 
pressive lesson  to  ourselves. 

Another  danger,  more  immediate  if  not  greater,  than  that  which 
I  have  been  considering,  may  be  apprehended  from  giving  to  mere 
numbers  uncontrolled  power  over  the  House  of  Commons.     I  refer  to 
the  danger  there  would  be  that  a  Parliament  thus  constituted  might 
pass  laws  so  economically  unsound  as  to  produce  sooner  or  later  disas- 
trous effects  on  the  condition  of  the  people.     Neither  the  risk  we 
should    run   of  laws  of  this  description   being  passed   by  such  a 
Parliament,  nor  the  effects  they  would  produce  if  passed,  appear 
to  have  received  the  thought  they  deserve.     More  especially  on  the 
last  point  considerations  of  the  very  gravest  kind  demand  our  atten- 
tion.    We  are  so  used  to  see  the  great  body  of  our  population  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  regular  and  assured  supply  of  the  necessaries  and  of 
the  most  indispensable  comforts  of  life,  that  we  are  apt  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  this  will  always  be  the  case,  and  to  look  upon  this  state 
of  things  as  being  almost  as  little  liable  to  be  disturbed  as  the  order 
of  nature  itself.    Nor  is  it  unnatural  that  the  matter  should  be  re- 
garded in  this  light.     Although  severe  distress  is  often  the  portion  of 
individuals,  and  though  it  has  not  been  very  uncommon  for  large 
numbers  of  persons  to  be  reduced  to  distress  by  exceptional  circum- 
stances, there  has  never  for  a  very  long  time  been  any  reason  in  this 
country  for  doubting  that  sufficient  means  of  subsistence  for  the 
great  body  of  the  people  would  always  be  available.     But  though  we 
may  feel  a  just  confidence  that  the  nation  will  continue  to  receive 
the  supplies  it  requires  with  the  same  regularity  as  at  present,  unless 
some  new  and  unlooked-for  difficulty  should  arise,  we  must  not  for- 
get how  complicated  is  the  mechanism  of  society  by  which  the  wants 
of  our  vast  population  are  provided  for,  and  how  fearful  would  be  the 
disaster  that  would  follow  if  the  regtdar  working  of  this  mechanism 
should  be  interrupted.    The  soil  of  England,  it  is  well  known,  cannot 
produce  nearly  so  much  food  as  is  required  by  its  inhabitants ;  a  very 
large  part  of  what  they  consume  has  to  be  imported,  and  for  many 
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articles  which  are  now  regarded  rather  as  necessaries  than  as  luxuries, 
such,  for  instance,  as  tea  and  sugar,  we  are  entirely  indebted  to  our 
imports.  All  these  supplies  are  purchased,  and  their  due  distribution 
to  those  who  require  them  is  provided  for  by  means  of  our  commerce 
and  the  great  branches  of  industry  that  are  carried  on  amongst  us. 
The  produce  of  our  manufactories,  of  our  mines,  and  of  our  workshops, 
beyond  what  is  needed  for  home  consumption,  is  exchanged  by  our 
merchants  directly  or  indirectly  for  the  produce  we  require  from 
other  countries,  and  the  supplies  obtained  both  by  this  great  system 
of  barter  and  by  industry  more  directly  applied  to  meeting  the  home 
demand,  are  distributed  by  the  agency  of  our  traders  to  those  who 
want  them.  Every  man,  from  the  great  manufacturer  or  merchant 
to  the  artisan  or  petty  trader  in  a  country  village,  while  pursuing  his 
own  interest  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  is  unconsciously  acting  as  one 
of  the  innumerable  wheels  by  which  the  great  social  machine  is  kept 
in  motion.  The  success  with  which  that  great  machine  works,  and 
with  which  it  performs  its  task  of  providing  for  the  various  wants  of 
the  millions  of  our  population  with  so  little  of  waste  or  confusion,  has 
often  been  noted  as  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  divine  wisdom 
in  the  ordering  of  human  society,  and  perhaps  I  ought  to  apologise 
for  having  said  so  much  on  such  a  well-known  subject.  I  have  done 
so  because  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  regular  and 
orderly  working  of  the  arrangements  to  which  we  owe  so  much 
might  be  interrupted  by  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  Grovemment  and 
of  the  Legislature,  with  most  calamitous  results.  The  commerce  of 
the  nation  and  its  great  industrial  enterprises  rest  for  their  support 
upon  the  existence  of  a  general  sense  in  men's  minds  of  the  security 
of  property,  and  upon  credit,  which  is  the  creature  of  security.  With- 
out this  sense  of  security  men  would  not  invest  their  money  in  those 
undertakings  which  afford  to  so  many  thousands  of  the  working 
popidation  the  employment  by  which  they  live.  And  if  credit  were 
to  fail,  the  doors  of  most  counting-houses  and  shops  and  factories 
would  of  necessity  have  to  be  closed.  But  if  this  were  to  happen, 
and  if  multitudes  in  the  metropolis  and  in  our  great  hives  of  indus- 
try were  thus  suddenly  deprived  of  the  daily  work  by  which  they 
win  their  daily  bread,  how  could  any  Grovemment  keep  such  crowds 
of  starving  men  in  order,  or  how  could  it  provide  for  their  wants  ? 
Plunder  and  bloodshed  would  ensue,  and  a  calamity  such  as  the 
world  has  very  seldom  witnessed  would  overwhelm  the  nation.  Though 
I  trust  there  are  no  signs  as  yet  that  such  a  catastrophe  is  probable, 
we  must  not  deceive  ourselves  by  supposing  that  it  is  impossible ; 
most  assuredly  it  would  occur  if  Parliament  should  ever  be  induced 
to  pass  Acts  of  such  a  character  as  to  give  a  fatal  shock  to  confidence. 
Nor  is  the  passing  of  Acts  that  would  give  such  a  shock  so  entirely 
out  of  the  question  as  seems  to  be  generally  supposed.  Confidence 
and  credit  are  easily  shaken,  and  unwise  laws  might  be  passed  under 
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find  a  refuge  from  them  in  imperial  despotism,  which  in  its  turn 
led  to  other  abuses  and  to  the  final  £ei11  of  the  nation.  In  England 
also  it  has  been  the  rivalry  of  political  parties  that  has  already 
carried  us  very  far  towards  the  establishment  of  unbridled  demo- 
cracy, to  which  another  step  is,  it  seems,  now  to  be  taken.  What  is 
to  be  the  end  ?  Will  England  proceed  in  her  present  course  and  sink 
at  last,  like  other  nations  before  her,  under  the  calamities  to  which  it  is 
likely  to  lead  ?  Or  will  the  country  even  now  rouse  itself  and  insist 
that  the  great  question  of  a  change  in  the  system  of  representation 
shall  not  be  made  the  sport  of  contending  parties,  but  that  a  serious 
and  well-considered  attempt  shall  be  made  to  efiect  a  reform  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  correcting  its  real  faults,  and  bringing  it  under 
the  command  neither  of  money  nor  of  numbers,  but  of  intelligence, 
that  it  should  be  so  altered  as  to  answer  the  idea  of  what  a  represen- 
tative assembly  ought  to  be  which  seems  to  have  been  ^itertained 
by  Mr.  Mill  ?  Or  lastly,  is  parliamentary  government  altogether  to 
break  down,  and  to  make  way  for  some  other  mode  of  government  as 
yet  unthought  of?  There  are  signs  that  not  only  in  this,  but  also  in 
other  countries,  that  system  of  government  which  we  have  valued  so 
highly  is  indeed  failing.  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  contends  that  it 
ought  to  do  so  because  parliamentary  government,  or,  in  other  words, 
government  by  parties,  is  unsound  in  principle.  Perhaps  he  may  be 
right,  and  this  system  of  government  may  have  served  its  destined 
purpose,  and  may  now  have  to  give  place  to  some  new  and  better 
one.  The  future  defies  conjecture,  but  I  feel  firmly  convinced  that 
in  one  direction  or  another,  for  good  or  for  evil,  great  changes  are 
impending.  I  earnestly  pray  that  they  may  be  for  good ;  whether  they 
shall  be  so,  and  whether  this  great  nation  is  to  emerge  from  the  dangers 
that  surround  it,  in  order  to  make  a  fresh  start  in  a  career  of  improve- 
ment and  prosperity,  will  depend  upon  the  generation  now  entering 
into  the  business  of  life.  If  they  have  the  courage,  the  virtue,  and 
the  wisdom  required  to  meet  the  difficulties  they  will  have  to  fiice,  all 
will  be  well ;  if  not,  those  of  us  whose  days  are  fast  coming  to  an  end 
may  rejoice  that  we  shall  be  taken  from  the  evil  to  come. 
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THE  PROPHET  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


There  are  some  advantages  in  being  a  citizen — even  a  very  humble 
citizen — in  the  Bepublio  of  Letters.  If  any  man  has  ever  written 
anything  on  matters  of  serious  concern,  which  others  have  read  with 
interest,  he  will  very  soon  find  himself  in  contact  with  curious  diver- 
sities of  mind.  Subtle  sources  of  sympathy  will  open  up  before  him 
in  contrast  with  sources,  not  less  subtle,  of  antipathy,  and  both  of  them 
are  often  interesting  and  instructive  in  the  highest  degree. 

A  good  many  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine,  whose  opinion  I  greatly 
value,  was  kin4  enough  to  tell  me  of  his  approval  of  a  little  book  which  I 
had  then  lately  published.  As  he  was  a  man  of  pure  taste,  and  natur- 
ally much  more  inclined  to  criticism  than  assent,  his  approvid.  gave 
me  pleasure.  But  being  a  man  also  very  honest  and  outspoken,  he 
took  care  to  explain  that  his  approval  was  not  unqualified.  He  liked 
the  whole  book  except  one  chapter,  *  in  which,'  he  added,  ^it  seems  to 
me  there  is  a  good  deal  of  nonsense.' 

There  was  no  need  to  ask  him  what  that  chapter  was.  I  knew  it 
very  well.  It  could  be  none  other  than  a  chapter  called  ^Law  in  Poli- 
tics,' which  was  devoted  to  the  question  how  far,  in  human  conduct  and 
aOairs,  we  can  trace  the  Heign  of  Law  in  the  same  sense,  or  in  a  sense 
very  closely  analogous  to  that  in  which  we  can  trace  it  in  the 
physical  sciences.  There  were  several  things  in  that  chapter  which 
my  friend  was  not  predisposed  t^  like.  In  the  first  place  he  was  an 
active  politician,  and  such  men  are  sure  to  feel  the  reasoning  to  be 
unnatural  and  imjust  which  tends  to  represent  all  the  activities  of  their 
life  as  more  or  less  the  results  of  circumstance.  In  the  second  place, 
he  was  above  all  other  tilings  a  Free  Trader,  and  the  governing  idea 
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of  that  school  is  that  every  attempt  to  interfere  by  law  with  anything 
connected  with  trade  or  manufacture  is  a  folly  if  not  a  crime.    Now, 
one  main  object  of  my  ^  nonsense '  chapter  was  to  show  that  this  doc- 
trine is  not  true  as  an  absolute  proposition.     It  drew  a  line  between 
two  provinces  of  legislation,  in  one  of  which  such  interference  had  in- 
deed been  proved  to  be  mischievous,  but  in  the  other  of  which  inter- 
ference had  been  equally  proved  to  be  absolutely  required.     Protec- 
iion,  it  was  shown,  had  been  found  to  be  wrong  in  all  attempts  to 
regulate  the  value  or  the  price  of  anything.    But  Protection,  it  was 
also  shown,  had  been  found  to  be  right  and  necessary  in  defending 
the  interests  of  life,  health,  and  morals.     As  a  matter  of  historical 
fact,  it  was  pointed  out  that  during  the  present  century  there  had 
been  two  steady  movements  on  the  part  of  Parliament — one  a  move- 
ment of  retreat,  the  other  a  movement  of  advance.     Step  by  step 
legislation  had  been  abandoned  in  all  endeavours  to  regulate  interests 
purely  economic;  whilst,  step  by  step,  not  less  steadily,  legislation  had 
been  adopted  more  and  more  extensively  for  the  regulation  of  matters 
in  which  those  higher  interests  were  concerned.     Moreover,  I  had 
ventured  to  represent  both  these  movements  as  equally  important — 
the  movement  in  favour  of  Protection  in  one  direction  being  quite  as 
valuable  as  the  movement  against  Protection  in  another  direction.    It 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  my  friend  should  admit  this 
equality,  or  even  any  approach  to  a  comparison  between  the  two 
movements.     In  promoting  one  of  them  he  had  spent  his  life,  and 
the  truths  it  represented  were  to  him  the  subject  of  passionate  convie- 
iion.  '  Of  the  other  movement  he  had  been  at  best  oidy  a  passive 
spectator,  or  had  followed  its  steps  with  cold  and  critical  toleration. 
To  place  them  on  anything  like  the  same  level  as  steps  of  advance  in 
the  science  of  government,  could  not  but  appear  to  him  as  a  propo^^ 
tion  involving  ^  a  good  deal  of  nonsense.'    But  critics  may  themselves 
be  criticised  ;  and  sometimes  authors  are  in  the  happy  position  of  see^ 
ing  belund  both  the  praise  and  the  blame  they  get.    In  this  case 
I  am  unrepentant.    I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  social  and  politic 
cal  value  of  the  principle  which  has  led  to  the  repeal  of  all  laws  for 
the  regulation  of  price  is  not  greater  than  the  value  of  the  principle 
which  has  led  to  the  enactment  of  many  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
labour.     If  the  Factoiy  Acts  and  many  others  of  the  Uke*  kind  had  not 
been  passed  we  should  for  many  yeara  have  been  hearing  a  hundred 
'bitter  cries '  for  every  one  which  assails  us  bow,  and  the  social  jHOb* 
lems  which  stiU*  confront  us  would  have  been  much  more  diffiddt'and 
dangerous  than>  they  are.       .      .       .  - 

Certain  it  is  that  if  the  train  df  thought  which  led  u^  io  this  -con-^ 
dudon  was  diBtasteful  to  some  mind8,*4t\  turned  out  to  be  eminently 
attractive  to  many  others.  And  of  thfl^  *dome  ydars  later,  I  hki  H 
curious  proof.  From  the  other  side  of  ih^  worid,  and  frdcji  a  perfect 
stranger,  there  came  a  courteous  letter  SMicoi^pdnied  by  the  present  of 
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a  book.    The  author  had  read  mine,  and  he  sent  his  own.    In  spite 
of  prepossessions  he  had  confidence  in  a  candid  hearing.     The  letter 
was  from  Mr,  Henry  George,  and  the  book  was  Progress  and  Poverty. 
Both  were  then  unknown  to  fame ;  nor  was  it  possible  for  me  fully  to 
appreciate  the  compliment  conveyed  until  I  found  that  the  book  was 
directed  to  prove  that  almost  all  the  evils  of  humanity  are  to  be  traced 
to  the  very  existence  of  landowners,  and  that  by  divine  right  land 
could  only  belong  to  everybody  in  general  and  to  nobody  in  particular. 
The  credit  of  being  open  to  conviction  is  a  great  credit,  and  even 
the  heaviest  drafts  upon  it  cannot  well  be  made  the  subject  of  com- 
plaint.    And  so  I  could  not  be  otherwise  than  flattered  when  this 
appeal  in  the  sphere  'of  politics  was  followed  by  another  in  the  sphere 
of  science.     Another  author  was  good  enough  to  present  me  with  his 
book ;  and  I  found  that  it  was  directed  to  prove  that  all  the  errors  of 
modern  physical  philosophy  arise  from  the  prevalent  belief  that  our 
planet  is  a  globe.     In  reality  it  is  flat.     Elaborate  chapters,  and 
equally  elaborate  diagrams  are  devoted  to  the  proof.    At  first  I 
thought  that  the  argument  was  a  joke,  like  Archbishop  Whately's 
Historic  Doubts.  But  I  soon  saw  that  the  author  was  quite  as  earnest 
as  Mr.  Henry  George.     Lately  I  have  seen  that  both  these  authors 
have  been  addressing  public  meetings  with  great  success ;  and  con- 
sidering that  all  obvious  appearances  and  the  language  of  common  life 
are  against  the  accepted  doctrine  of  Copernicus,  it  is  perhaps  not  sur- 
prising that  the  popular  audiences  which  have  listened  to  the  two 
reformers,  have  evidently  been  almost  as  incompetent  to  detect  the 
blimders  of  the  one  as  to  see  through  the  logical  fallacies  of  the  other. 
But  the  Califomian  philosopher  has  one  immense  advantage.  Nobody 
has  any  personal  interest  in  believing  that  the  world  is  flat,    fiat 
many  persons  may  have  an  interest,  very  personal  indeed,  in  believing 
that  they  have  a  rights  to  appropriate  a  share  in  their  neighbour's 
vineyard. 

There  are,  at  least,  a  few  axioms  in  life  on  which  we  are  entitled 
to  decline  discussion.     Even  the  most  sceptical  minds  have  doot  so. . 
The  mind  of  Voltaire  was  certainly  not  disposed  to  accept  withont 
question  any  of  the  beliefs  that  underlay  the  rotten  political  sy^eai 
which  he  saw  and  hated.    He  was  one  of  those  who  assailed  it  with 
every  weapon,  and  who  ultimately  overthrew  it»  Amxmg^  ^  fcUows 
in  that  w<«'k  there  was  a  perfect  reveliy  of  rebeUion  and  of  uabelieL 
In  the  gxt^tesque  procession  of  new  opinions  which.liad  beg^ai  to  paas  • 
acro^  the  stage  whilst  he  was  still  up<m  it,  this  particular  opiiiioii 
against  property  in  land  had  been  advocated  byibe  tmooa  <  Jean 
Jacques.'    Voltaire  turned  his  powerful  glance  upon  it,  and  thia  is 
how  he  treated  it: — * 

B.  Avciz-Tous  oubli6  que  Jeon-JacqaeS;  va  dea  f^rea  de  fEgJtsu  Modcrne^  a 
dit,  que  le  premier  qui  oaa  clore  et  cttltiy«r  un  teminfut  ftnnemda  gam  kwDBO^ 

>  2>lett(nina%rePMlaapMgui,17fii,ait'M 
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qu'il  fallait  rexterminer,  et  que  lee  fruits  sont  ^  tous,  et  que  la  terre  n'est  l^  per- 
sonne  ?  N'avons-nous  pas  d^j^  ezamind  ensemble  cette  belle  proposition  si  utile  4 
la  Soci^t^  P 

A»  Quel  est  ce  Jean-Jacques  ?  II  faut  que  ce  soit  quelque  Hun,  bel  esprit,  qui 
ait  6crit  cette  impertinence  abominable,  ou  quelque  mauvais  plaisant,  Imffb  marjrOy 
qui  ait  youlu  rire  de  ce  que  le  monde  entier  a  de  plus  s^rieux.  •  .  . 

For  my  own  part,  however,  I  confess  that  the  mocking  spirit  o£ 
Voltaire  is  not  the  spirit  in  which  I  am  ever  tempted  to  look  at  the 
fallacies  of  Communism.  Apart  altogether  from  the  appeal  which  was 
made  to  me  by  this  author,  I  have  always  felt  the  high  interest  whicb 
belongs  to  those  fallacies,  because  of  the  protean  forms  in  which  they 
tend  to  revive  and  reappear,  and  because  of  the  call  they  make  upon 
us  from  time  to  time  to  examine  and  identify  the  fundamental  fact» 
which  do  really  govern  the  condition  of  mankind.  Never,  perhaps^ 
have  communistic  theories  assumed  a  form  more  curious,  or  lent 
themselves  to  more  fruitful  processes  of  analysis,  than  in  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Henry  George.  These  writings  now  include  a  volume  on 
Social  Problems,  published  recently.  It  represents  the  same  ideas 
as  those  which  inspire  the  work  on  Progress  and  Poverty.  They  are 
often  expressed  in  almost  the  same  words,  but  they  exhibit  some  de- 
velopment and  applications  which  are  of  high  interest  and  import- 
ance. In  this  paper  I  shall  refer  to  both,  but  for  the  present  I  can 
do  no  more  than  group  together  some  of  the  more  prominent  features 
of  this  new  political  philosophy. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  to  find  one  of  the 
most  extreme  doctrines  of  Communism  advocated  by  a  man  who  is  a> 
citizen  of  the  United  States.    We  have  been  accustomed  to  associate 
that  country  with  boundless  resources,  and  an  almost  inexhaustible 
future.     It  has  been  for  two  centuries,  and  it  still  is,  the  land  of 
refuge  and  the  land  of  promise  to  millions  of  the  human  race.     And 
among  all  the  States  which  are  there  '  united,'  those  which  occupy 
the  Far  West  are  credited  with  the  largest  share  in  this  abundant 
present,  and  this  still  more  abundant  future.     Yet  it  is  out  of  these- 
United  States,  and  out  of  the  one  State  which,  perhaps,  above  alL 
others,  has  this  fame  of  opulence,  that  we  have  a  solitary  voice, . 
prophesying  a  future  of  intolerable  woes.     He  declares  that  aU  the 
miseries  of  the  Old  World  are  already  firmly  established  in  the  New. 
He  declares  that  they  are  increasing  in  an  ever-accelerating  ratio^. 
growing  with  the  growth  of  the  people,  and  strengthening  with  its  ap- 
parent strength.    He  tells  us  of  crowded  cities,  of  pestilential  rooms,, 
of  men  and  women  struggling  for  employments  however  mean,  of  the 
breathlessness  of  competition,  of  the  extremes  of  poverty  and  of 
wealth — in  short,  of  all  the  inequalities  of  condition,  of  all  the  pres-- 
sures  and  suffocations  which  accompany  the  struggle  for  existence  in 
the  oldest  and  most  crowded  societies  in  the  world. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  accept  this  picture  as  an  accurate  representa* 
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tion  of  the  truth.  At  the  best  it  is  a  picture  only  of  the  darkest 
shadows  with  a  complete  oroission  of  the  lights.  The  author  is  above 
all  things  a  Pessimist,  and  he  is  under  obvious  temptations  to  adopt 
this  kind  of  colouring.  He  has  a  theory  of  his  own  as  to  the  only 
remedy  for  all  the  evils  of  humanity ;  and  this  remedy  he  knows  to 
be  regarded  with  aversion  both  by  the  intellect  and  by  the  conscience 
of  his  countrymen.  He  can  only  hope  for  success  by  trying  to  con- 
vince Society  that  it  is  in  the  grasp  of  some  deadly  malady.  Large 
allowance  must  be  made  for  this  temptation.  Still,  after  making 
every  allowance,  it  remains  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  such  a  pic- 
ture can  be  drawn  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  that  at  least  as  regards  many  of  the  great  cities 
of  the  Union,  it  is  quite  as  true  a  picture  of  them  as  it  would  be  of 
the  great  cities  of  Europe.  And  even  as  regards  the  population  of 
the  States  as  a  whole,  other  observers  have  reported  on  the  feverish 
atmosphere  which  accompanies  its  eager  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  on  the 
strain  which  is  everywhere  manifest  for  the  attainment  of  standards 
of  living  and  of  enjoyment  which  are  never  reached  except  by  a  very 
few.  So  far,  at  least,  we  may  accept  Mr.  George's  representations  as 
borne  out  by  independent  evidence. 

But  here  we  encounter  another  most  remarkable  circumstance  in 
Mr.  George's  books.     The  man  who  gives  this  dark — ^this  almost 
black — picture  of  the  tendencies  of  American  progress,  is  the  same  ' 
man  who  rejects  with  indignation  the  doctrine  that  population  does 
-everywhere  tend  to  press  in  the  same  way  upon  the  limits  of  subsis- 
tence.   This,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  general  proposition  which  is 
liistorically  connected  with  the  name  of  Malthus,  although  other 
writers  before  him  had  unconsciously  felt  and  assumed  its  truth. 
-Since  his  time  it  has  been  almost  universally  admitted  not  as  a 
theory  but  as  a  fact,  and  one  of  the  most  clearly  ascertained  of  all  the 
facts  of  economic  science.   But,  like  all  Communists,  Mr.  George  hates 
the  very  name  of  Malthus.     He  admits  and  even  exaggerates  the  fact 
of  pressure  as  applicable  to  the  people  of  America.     He  admits  it  as 
.applicable  to  the  people  of  Europe,  and  of  India,  and  of  China.    He 
admits  it  as  a  fact  as  applicable  more  or  less  obviously  to  every  exist- 
ing population  of  the  globe.     But  he  will  not  allow  the  fact  to  be 
..genersdised  into  a  law.     He  will  not  allow  this — because  the  generali- 
sation suggests  a  cause  which  he  denies,  and  shuts  out  another  cause 
which  he  asserts.    But  this  is  not  a  legitimate  reason  for  refusing  to 
-express  phenomena  in  terms  as  wide   and  general  as  their  actual 
occurrence.    Never  mind  causes  until  we  have  clearly  ascertained 
&cts ;  but  when  these  are  clearly  ascertained  let  us  record  them 
fearlessly  in  terms  as  wide  as  the  truth  demands.     If  there  is  not  a 
single  population  on  the  globe  which  does  not  exhibit  the  fact  of 
pressure  more  or  less  severe  on  the  limits  of  their  actual  subsist- 
ence, let  us  at  least  recognise  this  fact  in  all  its  breadth  and  sweep. 
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The  diversities  of  lavrs  and  institutions,  of  habits  and  of  mann^rs^  are 
almost  infinite.    Yet  amidst  all  these  diversities  this  one  fact  is 
nniversaL     Mr.  George  himself  is  the  latest  witness.    He  sees  it  to 
be  a  fact — a  terrible  and  alarming  fact,  in  his  opinion — as  applicable 
to  the  young  and  hopeful  society  of  the  New  World.    In  a  country 
where  there  is  no  monarch,  no  aristocracy,  no  ancient  families,  no 
entails  of  land,  no  standing  armies  worthy  of  the  name,  no  pensions, 
no  courtiers,  where  all  are  absolutely  equal  before  the  law,  there, 
even  there — in  this  paradise  of  Democracy,  Mr.  George  tells  us  tHat 
the  pressure  of  the  masses  upon  the  means  of  living  and  enjoyment 
which  are  open  to  them  is  becoming  more  and  more  severe,  and  that 
the  inequalities  of  men  are  becoming  as  wide  and  glaring  as  in  the 
oldest  societies  of  Asia  and  of  Europe. 
\        The  contrast  between  this  wonderful  confirmation  of  Malthusian 
facts,  and  the  vehement  denunciation  of  Malthusian  *  law,'  is  surely 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  literature.     But  the  explanation  is  clear 
enough.     JNlr.  George  sees  that  facts  common  to  so  many  nations 
must  be  due  to  some  cause  as  common  as  the  result.     But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  not  suit  his  theory  to  admit  that  this  cause  can 
possibly  be  anything  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  INIan,  or  in  the 
natural  System  under  which  he  lives.     From  this  region,  therefore,  he 
steadily  averts  his  face.   There  are  a  good  many  other  facts  in  human 
nature  and  in  hiunan  conditions  that  have  this  common  and  universal 
character.     There  are  a  number  of  such  facts  connected  with  the 
mind,  another  number  connected  with  the  body,  and  still  another 
number  connected  with  the  opportunities  of  men.     But  all  of  these 
Mr.  George  passes  over — in  order  that  he  may  fix  attention  upon 
one  solitary  fact — ^namely,  that  in  all  nations  individual  men,  and 
individual  communities  of  men,  have  hitherto  been  allowed  to  acquire 
bits  of  land  and  to  deal  with  them  as  their  own. 

The  distinction  betweetf^atural  Law  and  Positive  Institution  is 
indeed  a  distinction  not  to  be  neglected.     But  it  is  one  of  the  very 
deepest  subjects  in  all  philosophy,  and  there  are  many  indications  that 
Mr.  George  has  dipped  into  its  abysmal  waters  with  the  very  shortest 
of  sounding  lines.     Human  laws  are  evolved  out  of  human  instincts, 
and  these  are  among  the  gifts  of  nature.    Beason  may  pervert  them, 
and  Season  is  all  the  more  apt  to  do  so  when  it  begins  to  spin  logical 
webs  out  of  its  own  bowels.     But  it  may  be  safely  said  that  in  direct 
proportion  as  human  laws,  and  the  accepted  ideas  on  which  they 
rest,  are  really  universal,  in  that  same  proportion  they  have  a  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  really  natural,  and  as  the  legitimate  expression  of 
fundamental  truths.   Sometimes  the  very  men  who  set  up  as  reformers 
against  such  laws,  and  denounce  as  '  stupid '  ^  even  the  greatest  nations 
which  have  abided  by  them,  are  themselves  unconsciously  subject  to 

'  This  is  the  epithet  applied  by  Mr.  George  to  the  English  people,  because  they 
will  persist  in  allowing  what  aU  other  nations  have  equally  allowed. 
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the  same  ideas,  and  are  only  working  out  of  them  some  perverted 
application. 

For  here,  again,  we  come  upon  another  wonderful  circumstance 
affecting  Mr.  ixeorge's  writings.  I  have  spoken  of  Mr.  George  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  also  as  a  citizen  of  the  particular 
State  of  California.  In  this  latter  capacity,  as  the  citizen  of  a 
democratic  government,  he  is  a  member  of  that  government,  which 
is  the  government  of  the  whole  people.  Now,  what  is  the  most 
striking  feature  about  the  power  claimed  by  that  government,  and 
actually  exercised  by  it  every  day  ?  It  is  the  power  of  excluding  the 
whole  human  race  absolutely,  except  on  its  own  conditions,  from  a 
large  portion  of  the  earth's  surface — ^a  portion  so  large  that  it  em- 
braces no  less  than  ninety-nine  millions  of  acres,  or  156,000  square 
miles  of  plain  and  valley,  of  mountain  and  of  hill,  of  lake  and  river, 
and  of  estuaries  of  the  sea.  Yet  the  community  which  claims  and 
exercises  this  exclusive  ownership  over  this  enormous  territory  is,  as 
compared  with  its  extent,  a  mere  handful  of  men.  The  whole 
population  of  the  State  of  California  represents  only  the  fractional 
number  of  5'5  to  the  square  mile.  It  is  less  than  one  quarter  of  the 
population  of  London.  If  the  whole  of  it  could  be  collected  into 
one  place  they  would  hardly  make  a  black  spot  in  the  enormous  land- 
scape if  it  were  swept  by  a  telescope.  Such  is  the  little  company  of 
men  which  claims  to  own  absolutely  and  exclusively  this  enormous 
territory.  Yet  it  is  a  member  of  this  community  who  goes  about  the 
world  preaching  the  doctrine,  as  a  doctrine  of  Divine  right,  that  land 
is  to  be  as  free  as  the  atmosphere,  which  is  the  common  property  of 
all,  and  in  which  no  exclusive  ownership  can  be  claimed  by  any.  It 
is  true  that  Mr.  George  does  denounce  the  conduct  of  his  own  Govern- 
ment in  the  matter  of  its  disposal  of  land.  But  strange  to  say,  he 
does  not  denounce  it  because  it  claims  this  exclusive  ownership.  On 
the  contrary,  he  denounces  it  because  it  ever  consents  to  part  with  it.. 
Not  the  land  only,  but  the  very  atmosphere  of  California — ^toiuiie  his 
own  phraseology — ^is  to  be  held  so  absolutely  and  so  exclusively  as  the 
property  of  this  community,  that  it  is  never  to  be  parted  with  except 
on  lease  and  for  such  anniml  rent  as  the  government  may  determine* 
Who  gave  this  exclusive  ownership  over  this  immense  territory  to  this 
particular  community  ?  Was  it  conquest  ?  And  if  so,  may  it  not  be 
as  rightfully  acquired  by  any  who  are  strong  enough  to  seize  it  ? 
And  if  exclusive  ownership  is  conferred  by  conquest,  then  has  it  not 
been  open  to  every  conquering  army,  and  to  every  occupying  host 
in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  of  the  world,  to  establish  a  similar 
ownership,  and  to  deal  with  it  as  they  please  ? 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  catch  sight  of  one  aspect  of  Mr.  George's 
theory  in  which  it  is  capable  of  at  least  a  rational  explanation.  The 
question  how  a  comparatively  small  community  of  men  like  the  first 
gold-diggers  of  California  and  their  descendants  can  with  best  advan- 
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tage  use  or  employ  its  exclusive  claims  of  ownership  over  so  vast  an 
area,  is  clearly  quite  an  open  question.  It  is  one  thing  for  any 
given  political  society  to  refuse  to  divide  its  vacant  territory  among 
individual  owners.  It  is  quite  another  thing  for  a  political  society, 
which  for  ages  has  recognised  such  ownership  and  encouraged  it,  to 
break  faith  with  those  who  have  acquired  such  ownership  and  have 
lived  and  laboured,  and  bought  and  sold,  and  willed  upon  the 
faith  of  it.  If  Mr.  G-eorge  can  persuade  the  State  of  which  he 
is  a  citizen,  and  the  Government  of  which  he  is  in  this  sense 
a  member,  that  it  would  be  best  never  any  more  to  sell  any 
bit  of  its  unoccupied  territory  to  any  individual,  by  all  means  let 
him  try  to  do  so,  and  some  plausible  arguments  might  be  used  in 
favour  of  such  a  course.  But  there  is  a  strong  presumption  against 
it  and  him.  The  question  of  the  best  method  of  disposing  of  such 
territory  has  been  before  every  one  of  our  great  colonies,  and  before 
the  United  States  for  several  generations ;  and  the  universal  instinct 
of  them  all  has  been  that  the  individual  ownership  of  land  is  the  one 
great  attraction  which  they  can  hold  out  to  the  settlers  whom  it  is  their 
highest  interest  to  invite  and  to  establish.  They  know  that  the  land 
of  a  country  is  never  so  well '  nationalised '  as  when  it  is  committed 
to  the  ownership  of  men  whose  interest  it  is  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
They  know  that  under  no  other,  inducement  could  men  be  found  to 
clear  the  soil  from  stifling  forests,  or  to  water  it  from  arid  wastes, 
or  to  drain  it  from  pestilential  swamps,  or  to  enclose  it  from  the 
access  of  wild  animals,  or  to  defend  it  from  the  assaults  of  savage 
tribes.  Accordingly  their  verdict  has  been  unanimous ;  and  it  has 
been  given  under  conditions  in  which  they  were  free  from  all  tradi- 
tions except  those  which  they  carried  with  them  as  parts  of  their 
own  nature,  in  harmony  and  correspondence  with  the  nature  of 
things  around  them.  I  do  not  stop  to  argue  this  question  here ;  but 
I  do  stop  to  point  out  that  both  solutions  of  it — the  one  quite  as 
much  as  the  other — involve  the  exclusive  occupation  of  land  by 
individuals,  and  the  doctrine  of  absolute  ownership  vested  in  par- 
ticular communities,  as  against  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  Both  are 
eqiially  incompatible  with  the  fustian  which  compares  the  exclusive 
occupation  of  land  to  exclusive  occupation  of  the  atmosphere.  Sup- 
posing that  settlers  could  be  foimd  willing  to  devote  the  years  of 
labour  and  of  skill  which  are  necessary  to  make  wild  soils  productive^ 
under  no  other  tenure  than  that  of  a  long  <  improvement  lease,* 
paying  of  course  for  some  long  period  either  no  rent  at  all,  or  else  a 
rent  which  must  be  purely  nominal ;  supposing  this  to  be  true,  still 
equally  the  whole  area  of  any  given  region  would  soon  be  in  the 
exclusive  possession  for  long  periods  of  time  of  a  certain  number  of 
individual  farmers,  and  would  not  be  open  to  the  occupation  by  the 
poor  of  all  the  world.  Thus  the  absolute  ownership  which  Mr.  George 
declares  to  be  blasphemous  against  God  and  Nature,  is  still  asserted 
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on  behalf  of  some  mere  fraction  of  the  human  race,  and  this  absolute 
ownership  is  again  doled  out  to  the  members  of  this  small  community, 
and  to  them  alone,  in  such  shares  as  it  considers  to  be  most  remu- 
nerative to  itself. 

And  here  again,  for  the  third  time,  we  come  upon  a  most  remark- 
able testimony  to  facts  in  Mr.  G-eorge's  book,  the  import  and  bearing 
of  which  he  does  not  apparently  perceive.     Of  course  the  question 
whether  it  is  most  advantageous  to  any  given  society  of  men  to  own 
and  cultivate  its  own  lands  in  severalty  or  in  common,  is  a  question 
largely  depending  on  the  conduct  and  the  motives  and  the  cha- 
racter of  governments,  as  compared  with  the  conduct  and  the  character 
and  the  motives  of  individual  men.     In  the  disposal  and  application 
of  wealth,  as  well  as  in  the  acquisition  of  it,  are  men  more  pure  and 
honest  when  they  act  in  public  capacities  as  members  of  a  Govern- 
ment or  of  a  Legislature,  than  when  they  act  in  private  capacities 
towards  their  fellow  men  ?    Is  it  not  notoriously  the  reverse  ?     Is  it 
not  obvious  that  men  will  ^o,  and  are  constantly  seen  doing,  as 
politicians,  what  they  would  be  ashamed  to  do  in  private  life  ?     And 
lias  not  this  been  proved  under  all  the  forms  which  government  has 
taken  in  the  history  of  political  societies  ?     Lastly,  I  will  ask  one 
other  question — Is  it  not  true  that,  to  say  the  very  least,  this  inhe- 
rent tendency  to  corruption  has  received  no  check  from  the  demo- 
oratic  constitutions  of  those  many  '  new  worlds '  in  which  kings  were 
left  behind,  and  aristocracies  have  not  had  time  to  be  established  ? 

These  are  the  very  questions  which  Mr.  George  answers  with  no 
faltering  voice  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  disregard  his  evidence.  He 
declares  over  and  over  again,  in  language  of  virtuous  indignation, 
that  government  in  the  United  States  is  everywhere  becoming  more 
and  naore  corrupt.  Not  only  are  the  Legislatures  corrupt,  but  that 
last  refuge  of  virtue  even  in  the  worst  societies — the  Judiciary — is 
corrupt  also.  In  none  of  the  old  countries  of  the  world  has  the  very 
name  of  politician  fallen  so  low  as  in  the  democratic  communities 
of  America.  Nor  would  it  be  true  to  say  that  it  is  the  wealthy 
classes  who  have  corrupted  the  constituencies.  These — at  least  to  a 
very  large  extent — are  themselves  corrupt.  Probably  there  is  no 
sample  of  the  Demos  more  infected  with  corruption  than  the  Demos 
of  New  York.  Its  management  of  the  municipal  rates  is  alleged  to 
be  a  system  of  scandalous  jobbery.  Now,  the  wonderful  thing  is  that 
of  all  this  Mr.  George  is  thoroughly  aware.  He  sees  it,  he  repeats  it 
in  every  variety  of  form.     Let  us  hear  a  single  passage  ^ : — 

It  behoves  us  to  look  facts  in  the  face.  The  ezperiment  of  popular  government 
in  the  United  States  is  clearly  a  failure.  Kot  that  it  is  a  failure  everywhere  and 
in  everything.  An  experiment  of  this  kind  does  not  have  to  be  fully  worked  out 
to  be  proved  a  &ilure.  But,  speaking  generally  of  tlie  whole  country^  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  our  government  by  the 
people  has  in  large  degree  become^  is  in  larger  degree  becoming,  government  by  the 
fltxong  and  unscrupulous. 

«  Social  Problemt,  p.  22. 
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Again,  I  say  that  it  is  fair  to  remember  that  Mr.  G-eorge  is  a  Pessi- 
mist.  But  whilst  rememberiog  this,  and  making  every  possihle 
allowance  for  it,  we  must  not  less  remember  that  his  eyidence  does 
not  stand  alone.  In  the  United  States,  from  citizens  still  prond 
of  their  countiy,  and  out  of  the  United  States,  from  representative 
Americans,  I  have  been  told  of  transactions  from  personal  knowledge 
which  conclusively  indicated  a  condition  of  things  closely  correspond* 
ing  to  the  indictment  of  Mr.  G-eorge.  At  all  events  we  cannot  be 
wrong  in  our  conclusion  that  it  is  not  among  the  public  bodies  and 
Oovemments  of  the  States  of  America  that  we  are  to  look  in  that 
country  for  the  best  exhibitions  of  purity  or  of  virtue. 

Yet  it  is  to  these  bodies — ^legislative,  administrative,  and  judi- 
cial, of  which  he  gives  us  such  an  account — that  Mr.  G-eorge  would 
confine  the  rights  of  absolute  ownership  in  the  soil.  It  is  these 
bodies  that  he  would  constitute  the  sole  and  universal  landlord,  and 
it  is  to  them  he  would  confide  the  duty  of  assessing  and  of  spending 
the  rents  of  everybody  all  over  the  area  of  every  State.  He  tells  us 
that  a  great  revenue,  fit  for  the  support  of  some  such  great  rulers  as 
have  been  common  in  the  Old  World,  could  be  afforded  out  of  one-half 
the  '  waste  aod  stealages '  of  such  Municipalities  as  his  own  at  San 
Francisco.  What  would  be  the  '  waste  and  stealages '  of  a  governing 
body  having  at  its  disposal  the  wbole  agricultural  and  mining 
wealth  of  such  States  as  California  and  Texas,  of  Illinois  and  Colorado  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  testimony  which  is  borne  by  Mr.  George 
as  to  what  the  govemiDg  bodies  of  America  now  are  is  as  nothing  to  the 
testimony  of  his  own  writings  as  to  what  they  would  be — if  they  were 
ever  to  adopt  his  system,  and  if  they  were  ever  to  listen  to  his  teadiing. 
Like  all  Commimists,  he  regards  Society  not  as  consisting  of  individuals 
whose  separate  welfare  is  to  be  the  basis  of  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  but 
as  a  great  abstract  Personality,  in  which  all  power  is  to  be  centred,, 
and  to  which  all  separate  rights  and  interests  are  to  be  subordinate* 
If  this  is  to  be  the  doctrine,  we  might  at  least  have  hoped  that  with  such 
powers  committed  to  Governments,  as  against  the  individual,  corre- 
sponding duties  and  responsibilities,  towards  the  individual,  would  have 
been  recognised  as  an  indispensable  accompaniment.  If,  for  example, 
every  political  society  as  a  whole  is  an  abiding  Personality,  with  a  con- 
tinuity of  rights  over  all  its  members,  we  might  at  least  have  expected 
that  the  continuous  obligation  of  honour  and  good  faith  would  have 
been  recognised  as  equally  binding  on  this  Personality  in  all  its  rela- 
tions with  those  who  are  subject  to  its  rule.  But  this  is  not  at  all 
Mr.  George's  view.  On  the  contrary,  he  preaches  systematically 
not  only  the  high  privilege,  but  the  positive  duty  of  repudiation. 
He  is  not  content  with  urging  that  no  more  bits  of  unoccupied 
land  should  be  ever  sold,  but  he  insists  upon  it  that  the  ownership 
of  every  bit  already  sold  shall  be  resumed  without  compensation 
to  the  settler  who  has  bought  it,  who  has   spent  upon   it  years 
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of  labour,  and  who  from  first  to  last  has  relied  on  the  security 
of  the  State  and  on  the  honour  of  its  Grovemment.  There  is  no 
mere  practice  of  corruption  which  has  ever  heen  alleged  against  the 
worst  administrative  body  in  any  country  that  can  be  compared  in 
corruption  with  the  desolating  dishonour  of  this  teaching.  In  olden 
times,  under  violent  and  rapacious  rulers,  the  Prophets  of  Israel  and 
of  Judah  used  to  raise  their  voices  against  all  forms  of  wrong  and 
robbery,  and  they  pronounced  a  special  benediction  upon  him  who 
sweareth  to  his  own  hurt  and  changeth  not.  But  the  new 
Prophet  of  San  Francisco  is  of  a  different  opinion.  Ahab  would 
have  been  saved  all  his  trouble,  and  Jezebel  would  have  been  saved 
all  her  tortuous  intrigues  if  only  they  could  have  had  beside  them 
the  voice  of  Mr.  Henry  George.  Elijah  was  a  fool.  What  right 
could  Naboth  have  to  talk  about  the  '  inheritance  of  his  &thers '  ?  ^ 
His  fathers  could  have  no  more  right  to  acquire  the  ownership  of  those 
acres  on  the  Hill  of  Jezreel  than  he  could  have  to  continue  in  the 
usurpation  of  it.  No  matter  what  might  be  his  pretended  title,  no 
man  and  no  body  of  men  could  give  it : — not  Joshua  nor  the  Judges ; 
not  Saul  nor  David ;  not  Solomon  in  all  his  glory — could  *  make 
sxu-e'  to  Naboth's  fathers-  that  portion  of  God's  earth  against  the 
undying  claims  of  the  head  of  the  State,  and  of  the  representative  of 
the  whole  people  of  Israel. 

But  now  another  vista  of  consequence  opens  up  before  us.  If  the 
doctrine  be  established  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  the  owners  of 
land,  will  the  same  principle  not  apply  to  tenancy  as  weU  as  owner- 
ship ?  If  one  generation  cannot  bind  the  next  to  recognise  a  pur- 
chase, can  one  generation  bind  another  to  recognise  a  lease  ?  If  the 
one  promise  can  be  broken  and  ought  to  be  broken,  why  should  the 
other  be  admitted  to  be  binding  ?  If  the  accumulated  value  arising 
out  of  many  years,  or  even  generations,  of  labour,  can  be  and  ought 
to  be  appropriated,  is  there  any  just  impediment  against  seizing  that 
value  every  year  as  it  comes  to  be  ?  If  this  new  gospel  be  indeed 
gospel,  why  should  not  this  Californian  form  of  '  faith  unfaithful  * 
keep  us  perennially,  and  for  ever  '  falsely  true '  ? 

Nay,  more,  is  there  any  reason  why  the  doctrine  of  repudiation 
should  be  confined  to  pledges  respecting  either  the  tenancy  or  the 
ownership  of  land  ?  This  question  naturally  arose  in  the  minds  of 
all  who  read  with  any  intelligence  Progress  and  Poverty  when  it 
first  appeared.  But  the  extent  to  which  its  immoral  doctrines  might 
be  applied  was  then  a  matter  of  inference  only,  however  clear  that  in- 
ference might  be.  If  all  owners  of  land,  great  and  small,  might  be 
robbed,  and  ought  to  be  robbed  of  that  which  Society  had  from  time 
immemorial  allowed  them  and  encouraged  them  to  acquire  and  to 
call  their  own ;  if  the  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  who 
directly  and  indirectly  live  on  rent,  whether  in  the  form  of  returns  to 

*  1  Kings  xxi.  3. 
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tiie  improver,  or  of  mortgage  to  the  capitalist,  or  jointure  to  the  widow, 
or  portion  to  the  children,  are  all  equally  to  be  ruined  by  the  conGsca- 
tion  of  the  fund  on  which  they  depend  — ^are  there  not  other  funds  which 
would  be  all  swept  into  the  same  net  of  envy  and  of  violence  ?  In  par- 
ticular, what  is  to  become  of  that  great  fund  on  which  also  thousands 
and  thousands  depend — ^men,  women,  and  children,the  aged,  the  widow, 
and  the  orphan — the  fund  which  the  State  has  borrowed  and  which  con- 
stitutes the  Debt  of  Nations  ?  Even  in  Progress  and  Poverty  there 
were  dark  hints  and  individual  passages  which  indicated  the  goal  of 
all  its  reasoning  in  this  direction.  But  men's  intellects  just  now  are 
so  flabby  on  these  subjects,  and  they  are  so  fond  of  shaking  their  heads 
when  property  in  land  is  compared  with  property  in  other  things,  that 
vsuch  suspicions  and  forebodings  as  to  the  issue  of  Mr.  George's  argu- 
ments would  to  many  have  seemed  overstrained.  Fortunately,  in  his 
later  book  he  has  had  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  and  the  logic  of 
false  premises  has  steeled  his  moral  sense  against  the  iniquity  of  even 
the  most  dishonourable  conclusions.  All  National  Debts  are  as  unjust 
as  property  in  land  ;  all  such  Debts  are  to  be  treated  with  the  sponge. 
As  no  faith  is  due  to  landowners,  or  to  any  who  depend  on  their  sources 
of  income,  so  neither  is  any  faith  to  be  kept  with  bondholders,  or 
with  any  who  depend  on  the  revenues  which  have  been  pledged  to 
them.  The  Jew  who  may  have  lent  a  million,  and  the  small  tradesman 
^ho  may  have  lent  his  little  savings  to  the  State — the  trusUfunds  of 
<;hildren  and  of  widows  which  have  been  similarly  lent — are  all  equally 
to  be  the  victims  of  repudiation.  When  we  remember  the  enormous 
amount  of  the  national  debts  of  Europe  and  of  the  American  States, 
and  the  vast  number  of  persons  of  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  wealth 
whose  property  is  invested  in  these  '  promises  to  pay,'  we  can  perhaps 
faintly  imagine  the  ruin  which  would  be  caused  by  the  gigantic 
fraud  recommended  by  Mr.  Greorge.  Take  England  alone.  About  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  is  the  amount  of  her  Public  Debt.  This 
great  sum  is  held  by  about  181,721  persons,  of  whom  the  immense 
majority — about  111,000 — receive  dividends  amounting  to  400Z.  a 
year  and  under.  Of  these,  again,  by  far  the  greater  part  enjoy 
incomes  of  less  than  1002.  a  year.  And  then  the  same  principle 
is  of  course  applicable  to  the  debt  of  all  public  bodies;  those  of 
the  Municipalities  alone  which  are  rapidly  increasing,  would 
now  amount  to  something  like  150  millions  more. 

Everything  in  America  is  on  a  gigantic  scale,  even  its  forms  of 
villainy,  and  the  villainy  advocated  by  Mr.  George  is  an  illustration 
of  this  as  striking  as  the  Mammoth  Caves  of  Kentucky,  or  the  frauds 
of  the  celebrated  ^  Tammany  Bing '  in  New  York.  The  world  has 
never  seen  such  a  Preacher  of  Unrighteousness  as  Mr.  Henry  George. 
For  he  goes  to  the  roots  of  things,  and  shows  us  how  unfounded  are 
4iie  rules  of  probity,  and  what  mere  senseless  superstitions  are  the 
obligations  which  have  been  only  too  long  acknowledged.     Let  us 
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hear  him  on  National  Debts,  for  it  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  his 
childish  logic,  atid  of  his  profligate  conclusions : — 

The  institution  of  public  debts,  like  the  institution  of  private  property  in  land, 
Testa  upon  the  preposterous  assumption  that  one  generation  may  bind  another 
generation.  If  a  man  were  to  come  to  me  and  say,  *  Here  is  a  promissory  note 
which  your  great-grandfather  gave  to  my  great-grandfather,  and  which  you  will 
ohlip^  me  by  paying,'  I  would  laugh  at  him  and  tell  him  that  if  he  wanted  to  col- 
lect his  note  he  liad  better  hunt  up  the  man  who  made  it :  that  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  my  great-grandfather's  promises. 

And  if  he  were  to  inust  upon  payment,  and  to  call  my  attention  to  the  term» 
of  the  bond  in  which  my  great-grandfather  expressly  stipulated  with  his  great- 
grandfather that  I  should  pay  him,  I  would  only  laugh  the  more,,  and  be  more 
certain  that  he  was  a  lunatic.  To  such  a  demand  any  one  of  us  would  reply  in 
effect, '  My  great-grandfather  was  evidently  a  knave  or  a  joker,  and  your  great- 
grandfather was  certainly  a  fool,  which  quality  you  surely  have  inherited  if  you 
expect  me  to  pay  you  money  because  my  great-grandfather  promised  that  I  should 
do  so.  He  might  as  Well  have  g^ven  your  great-grandfather  a  draft  upon  Adam, 
or  a  cheque  upon  the  First  National  Bank  of  the  Moon.' 

Yet  upon  this  assumption  that  ascendants  may  bind  descendants,  that  one 
generation  may  legislate  for  another  generation,  rests  the  assumed  validity  of  our 
land  titles  and  public  debts.^ 

Yet  even  in  this  wonderful  passage  we  have  not  touched  the 
bottom  of  Mr.  G-eorge's  lessons  in  the  philosophy  of  spoliation.  If 
we  may  take  the  property  of  those  who  have  trusted  to  our  honour, 
fiiirely  it  must  be  still  more  legitimate  to  take  the  property  of  those 
who  liave  placed  in  us  no  such  confidence.  If  we  may  fleece  the 
pubUc  creditor,  it  must  be  at  least  equally  open  to  us  to  fleece  all 
those  who  have  invested  otherwise  their  private  fortunes.  All  the 
other  accumulations  of  industry  must  be  as  rightfully  liable  to  con- 
fiscation. Whenever  ^  the  people '  see  any  large  handful  in  the  hands 
of  anyone,  they  have  a  right  to  have  it, — in  order  to  save  themselves- 
from  any  necessity  of  submitting  to  taxation. 

Accordingly  we  find,  as  usual,  that  Mr.  George  has  a  wonderful 

honesty  in  avowing  what  hitherto  the  uninstructed  world  has  been 

agreed  upon  considering  as  dishonesty.     But  this  time  the  avowaL 

comes  out  under  circumstances  which  are  deserving  of  special  notice* 

We  all  know  that  not  many  years  ago  the  United  States  was  engaged 

in  a  civil  war  of  long  duration,  at  one  time  apparently  of  doubtful 

issue,  and  on  which  the  national  existence  hung.     I  was  one  of  those 

— not  too  many  in  this  country — who  held  from  the  beginning  of  that 

terrible  contest  that '  the  North '  were  right  in  fighting  it.    Lord 

Bussell,  on  a  celebrated  occasion,  said  that  they  were  fighting  for 

'  dominion.'    Yes  ;  and  for  what  else  have  nations  ever  fought,  and 

by  what  else  than  dominion,  in  one  sense  or  another — have  great 

nations  ever  come  to  be  ?  The  Demos  has  no  greater  right  to  fight  for 

dominion  than  Kings ;  but  it  has  the  same.   But  behind  and  above  the 

existence  of  the  Union  as  a  nation  there  was  the  further  question 

•  Social  Problem,  pp.  213*  14. 
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involved  whether,  in  thisnineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  there 
was  to  be  established  a  great  dominion  of  civilised  men  which  was  to 
have  negro  slavery  as  its  fundamental  doctrine  and  as  the  cherished 
basis  of  its  constitution.  On  both  of  these  great  questions  the  people 
of  the  Northern  States — ^in  whatever  proportions  the  one  or  the  other 
issue  might  affect  individual  minds, — had  before  them  as  noble  a  cause 
as  any  which  has  ever  called  men  to  arms.  It  is  a  cause  which  will  be  for 
ever  associated  in  the  memory  of  mankind  with  one  great  figure — the 
figure  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  best  and  highest  representative  of  the 
American  people  in  that  tremendous  crisis.  In  nothing  has  the 
bearing  of  that  people  been  more  admirable  than  in  the  patient  and 
willing  submission  of  the  masses,  as  of  one  man,  not  only  to  the 
desolating  sacrifice  of  life  which  it  entailed,  but  to  the  heavy  and 
lasting  burden  of  taxation  which  was  inseparable  from  it.  It  is 
indeed  deplorable — nothing  I  have  ever  read  in  all  literature  has 
struck  me  as  so  deplorable — than  that  at  this  time  of  day,  when  by 
patient  continuance  in  well-doing  the  burden  has  become  comparatively 
light,  and  there  is  a  near  prospect  of  its  final  disappearance,  one  single 
American  citizen  shoidd  be  found  who  appreciates  so  little  the  glory 
of  his  country  as  to  express  his  regret  that  they  did  not  begin  this 
great  contest  by  an  act  of  stealing.  Yet  this  is  the  case  with  Mr. 
Henry  George.  In  strict  pursuance  of  his  dishonest  doctrines  of 
repudiation  respecting  public  debts,  and  knowing  that  the  war  could 
not  have  been  prosecuted  without  funds,  he  speaks  with  absolute  bitter- 
ness of  the  folly  which  led  the  Government  to  *  shrink '  from  at  once 
seizing  the  whole,  or  all  but  a  mere  fraction,  of  the  property  of  the  few 
individual  citizens  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  exceptionally  rich. 
If,  for  example,  it  were  known  that  any  man  had  made  a  forttme  of 
200,000?.,  the  Washington  Government  ought  not  to  have  '  shnmk ' 
from  taking  the  whole — except  some  200Z.,  which  remainder  might, 
perhaps,  by  a  great  favour,  be  left  for  such  support  as  it  might  afford 
to  the  former  owner.  And  so  by  a  number  of  seizures  of  this  kind, 
all  over  the  States,  the  war  might  possibly  have  been  conducted  for 
the  benefit  of  all  at  the  cost  of  a  very  few.® 

'  It  may  be  worth  while  to  illustrate  how  this  would  have  worked 
in  a  single  instance.  When  I  was  in  New  York,  a  few  years  ago,  one 
of  the  sights  which  was  pointed  out  to  me  was  a  house  of  great  size 
and  of  great  beauty  both  in  respect  to  material  and  to  workmanship. 
In  these-  respects  at  least,  if  not  in  its  architecture,  it  was  equal  to 
any  of  the  palaces  which  are  owned  by  private  citizens  in  any  of  the 
richest  capitals  of  the  Old  World.  It  was  built  wholly  of  pure  white 
marble,  and  the  owner,  not  having  been  satisfied  with  any  of  the 

» 

*  Mr.  George's  words  are  these :  '  If,  when  we  called  on  men  to  die  for  their 
eonntiy,  we  had  not  shrank  from  taking,  if  necessary,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nin.e 
thousand  doUars  from  every  millionaire,  we  need  not  have  created  any  debt.' — Social 
Problems,  p.  216. 
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marbles  of  America,  had  gone  to  the  expense  of  importing  Italian  ^ 
marble  for  the  building.  This  beautiful  and  costly  house  was,  I  was 
further  told,  the  property  of  a  Scotchman  who  had  emigrated  to 
America  with  no  other  fortune  and  no  other  capital  than  his  own 
good  brains.  He  had  begun  by  selling  ribbons.  By  selling  cheap, 
and  for  ready  money,  but  always  also  goods  of  the  best  quality,  he 
had  soon  acquired  a  reputation  for  dealings  which  were  eminently 
advantageous  to  those  who  bought.  But  those  who  bought  were  the 
public,  and  so  a  larger  and  a  larger  portion  of  the  public  became  eager 
to  secure  the  advantages  of  this  exceptionally  moderate  and  honest 
dealer.  With  the  industry  of  his  race  he  had  also  its  thrift,  and  the 
constant  turning  of  his  capital  on  an  ever-increaeing  scale,  coupled 
with  his  own  limited  expenditure,  had  soon  led  to  larger  and  larger 
savings.  These,  again,  had  been  judiciously  invested  in  promoting 
every  public  undertaking  which  promised  advantage  to  his  adopted 
country,  and  which,  by  fulfilling  that  promise,  could  alone  become 
remunerative.  And  so  by  a  process  which,  in  every  step  of  it,  was  an 
eminent  service  to  the  community  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he 
became  what  is  called  a  millionaire.  Nor  in  the  spending  of  his 
wealth  had  he  done  otherwise  than  contribute  to  the  taste  and  splen- 
dour of  his  country,  as  well  as  to  the  lucrative  employment  of  its 
people.  All  Nature  is  full  of  the  love  of  ornament,  and  the  habita- 
tions of  creatures,  even  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  being,  are  rich  ia 
colouring  and  in  carving  of  the  most  exquisite  and  elaborate  decoration. 
It  is  only  an  ignorant  and  uncultured  spirit  which  denounces  the  same 
love  of  ornament  in  Man,  and  it  is  a  stupid  doctrine  which  sees  in  it 
nothing  but  a  waste  of  means.  The  great  merchant  of  New  York 
had  indeed  built  his  house  at  great  cost ;  but  this  is  only  another 
form  of  saying  that  he  had  spent  among  the  artificers  of  that  city  a 
great  sum  of  money,  and  had  in  the  same  proportion  contributed  to 
the  only  employment  by  which  they  live.  In  every  way,  therefore, 
both  as  regards  the  getting  and  the  spending  of  his  wealth,  this 
millionaire  was  an  honour  and  a  benefactor  to  his  country.  This  id 
the  man  on  whom  that  same  country  would  have  been  incited  by  Mr* 
Henry  George  to  turn  the  big  eyes  of  brutal  envy,  and  to  rob  of  all 
his  earnings.  It  is  not  so  much  the  dishonesty  or  the  violence  of  such 
teadiing  that  strikes  us  most,  but  its  unutterable  meanness.  That 
a  great  nation,  having  a  great  cause  at  stake,  and  representing  in  the 
history  of  the  world  a  life^andnleath  struggle  against  barbarous 
kistitations,  ought  to  have  begun  its  memorable  war  by  plondedng  a 
few  of  its  own  citizens — this  is  surely  the  very  lowest  depth  which 
has  ever  been  reached  by  any  pditical  philosophy. 

And  not  less  instructive  than  the  results  of  this  philosophy  are 
the  methods  of  its  reasoning,  its:  methods  of  illustration,  and  its  way 
of  sepreeenting  facts.  Of  these  we  cannot  have  a .  better  example 
thasB  the  passage  before  quoted,! in  which  Mr^  Henry  George  ezphdns 
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customs  of  immemorial,  strength  have  been  replaced  bj  habits  of 
intdligenoe  and  of  business.    In  every  county  the  great  laadowners, 
and  very  often  the  smaller,  were  the  great  pioneers  in  a  prooess 
which  has  transformed  the  whole  &ce  of  the  country.    And  this 
process  is  still  in  full  career.     If  I  mention  again  my  own  case,  it  is 
because  I  know  it  to  be  only  a  specimen,  and  that  others  have  been 
working  on  a  still  larger  scale.    During  the  four  years  since  Mr.. 
George  did  me  the  honour  of  sending  to  me  a  book  assuming  that  land- 
owners are  not  producers,  I  find  that  I  have  spent  on  one  property 
alone  the  sum  of  40^000^  entirely  on  the  improvement  of  the  soil. 
Moreover,  I  know  that  this  outlay  on  my  own  part,  and  similar  outlay 
on  the  part  of  my  neighbours,  so  far  from  having  power  to  absorb 
and  concentrate  in  oiur  hands  all  other  forms  of  wealth,  is  unable  to 
secure  anything  like  the  return  which  the  same  capital  would  have 
won — and  won  easily — in  many  other  kinds  of  enterprise.    I  am  in 
possession  of  authentic  information  that  on  one  great  estate  in  England 
the  outlay  on  improvements  purely  agricultural,  has,  for  twenty-one 
years  past,   been  at  the  rate   of  35,000L  a  year,  whilst  including 
outlay  on  churches  and  schools,  it  has  amounted  in  the  last  forty 
years  to  nearly  2,000,000L  sterling.     To  such  outlays  landowners  are 
incited  very  often,  and  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  mere  love  of  seeing 
a  happier  landscape  and  a  more  prosperous  people.     From  much  of 
the  capital  so  invested  they  often  seek  no  return  at  all,  and  from  very 
little  of  it  indeed  do  they  ever  get  a  high  rate  of  interest.    And  yet 
the  whole — every  farthing  of  it — goes  directly  to  the  public  advan- 
tage.   Production  is  increased  in  full  proportion,  although  the  profit 
on  that  production  is  small  to  the  owner.     There  has  been  grown  more 
com,  more  potatoes,  more  turnips ;  there  has  been  produced  more 
milk,  more  butter^  more  cheese,  more  beef,  more  mutton,  more  pork, 
more  fowls,  and  eggs,  and  all  these  articles  in  direct  proportion  to 
their  abundance  have  been  sold  at  lower  prices  to  the  people.     When 
a  man  tells  me,  and  argues  on  steps  of  logic  which  he  boasts  as 
irrefutable,  that  in  all  this,  I  and  others  have  been  serving  no  interests 
but  our  own — nay,  more,  that  we  have  been  but  making  *  the  poor 
poorer  *  than  they  were — I  know  very  well  that,  whether  I  can  unravel 
his  fallacies  or  not,  he  is  talking  the  most  arrant  nonsense,  and 
must  have  in  his  composition,  however  ingenious  and  however  elo- 
quent, a  rich  combination,  and  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  fanatic 
and  of  the  goose. 

And  here,  again,  we  have  a  new  indicatioa  of  these  elements  in 
one  great  assumption  of  fact,  and  that  is  the  assumption  that  wealth 
has  been  becoming  less  and  less  dLSused^ — 'the  rich  richer,  the  poor 
poorer.'  It  did  not  require  the  recent  elaborate  and  able  statistical 
examination  of  Mr.  Giffen  to  convince  me  that  this  assumption  is 
altogether  false.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  have  been  a  consi- 
derable employer  of  labour  during  a  period  embracing  one  full  genera- 
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tion,  without  his  seeing  and  feeling  abundant  evidence  that  all  classes 
have  partaken  in  the  progress  of  the  country,  and  ^o  clasa  more  ex-- 
tensively  than  that  which  lives  by  labour.  He  must  know  that  wag^S; 
have  more  than  doubled — sometimes  a  great  deal  more — whilst  the 
continuous  remission  of  taxes  has  tended  to  make,-  and  has  actually  made 
almost  every  article  of  subsistence  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  it  was 
tliirty  years  ago.  And  outside  the  province  of  mere  muscular  labour, 
amongst  all  the  classes  who  are  concerned  in  the  work  of  distribution- 
or  of  manufacture,  I  have  seen  around  me,  and  on  my  own  property,, 
the  enormous  increase  of  those  whose  incomes  must  be  comfortable 
without  being  large.  The  houses  that  axe  built  for  their  weeks  of 
refit  and  leisure,  the  furniture  with  which  these  houses  are  provided^ 
the  gardens  and  shrubberies  which  are  planted  for  the  ornament  of 
them ;  all  of  these  indications,  and  a  thousand  more,  tell  of  increas*. 
ing  comfort  £ar  more  widely  if  not  universally  diffused. 

And  if  personal  experience  enables  me  to  contradict  absolutely 
one  of  Mr.  George's  assumptions,  official  experience  enables  me  not 
less  certainly  to  contradict  another.  Personally  I  know  what  private 
ownership  has  done  for  one  country.  Officially  I  have  had  only  too 
good  cause  to  know  what  State  ownership  has  not  done  for  another 
country.  India  is  a  country  in  which,  theoretically  at  least,  tha 
State  is  the  only  and  the  universal  landowner,  and  over  a  large  part 
of  it  the  State  does  actually  take  to  itself  a  share  of  the  gross  pro** 
duce  which  fully  represents  ordinary  rent.  Yet  this  is  the  very 
country  in  which  the  poverty  of  the  masses  is  so  abject  that  millions 
live  only  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  when  there  is  any— ^ even  a  partial 
^^fisdlure  of  the  crops,  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  are  in 
danger  of  actual  starvation.  The  Indian  Government  is  not  corrupt 
— ^whatever  other  £EuIings  it  may  have — and  the  rents  of  a  vast  terri- 
tory can  be  far  more  safe  if  left  to  its  disposal  than  they  could  be  left 
at  the  disposal  of  such  popular  governments  as  those  which  Mr.  George 
has  denounced  on  the  American  Continent.  Yet  somehow  the  func- 
tions and  duties  which  in  more  civilised  countries  are  dischaiged  by 
the  institution  of  private  ownership  in  land  are  not  as  adequately 
discharged  by  the  Indian  Administration*  Moreover,  X  could  not'  fail 
to  observe,  when  I  was  connected  with  the  Govenunient  of  India,  that 
the  portion  of  that  country  which  has  most  grown  in.  wealth  is  pre- 
cisely that  part  of  it  in  which  the  Government,  ^as  parted  with  it^ 
power  of  absorbing  rent  by  having  agreed  to  a,  Permanent  Settle- 
ment. Many  Anglo-Indian  statesmen  have  looked  with  envious  eyes 
at  the  health  which  has  been  developed  in  Lo^er  Bengal,  and  liave 
mourned  over  the  policy  by  which  the  State  hsiiB  been  withheld  froxs^ 
iaking  it  into  the  hands  of  Government.  There  are  two  questions, 
however,  whidi  have  always  occurredi  to  me  when  this  mourning  ha^ 
been  expressed — the  first  is  whether  we  pxe  quite  sure  that  the  wealth 
of  Lower  Bengal  would  ever  have  arisen  if  its  .sources  had  not  been 

oo2 
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thus  protected ;  and  the  second  is  whether  even  now  it  is  quite  certain 
that  any  Governments,  even  the  best,  spend  wealth  better  for  the 
public  interests  than  those  to  whom  it  belongs  by  the  natural  processes 
of  acquisition.     These  questions  have  never,  I  think,  been  adequately 
considered.     But  whatever  may  be  the  true  answer  to  either  of  them, 
there  is  at  least  one  question  on  which  all  English  statesmen  have 
been  unanimous — and  that  is,  that  promises  once  given  by  the 
Government,  however  long  ago,  must  be  absolutely  kept.    When 
landed  property  has  been  bought  and  sold  and  inherited  in  Bengal 
for  some  three  generations — since  1793 — under  the  guarantee  of  the 
Government  that  the  Bent  Tax  upon  it  is  to  remain  at  a  fixed  amount, 
no  public  man,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  suggested  that  the  public  faith 
should  be  violated.    And  not  only  so,  but  there  has  been  a  disposition 
even  to  put  upon  the  engagement  of  the  Government  an  overstrained 
interpretation,  and  to  claim  for  the  landowners  who  are  protected 
under  it  an  immunity  from  all  other  taxes  affecting  the  same  soiuces 
of  income.     As  Secretary  of  State  for  India  I  had  to  deal  with  this 
question  along  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Indian  Council,  and  the 
result  we  arrived  at  was  embodied  in  a  despatch  which  laid  down  the 
principles  applicable  to  the  case  so  clearly  that  in  India  it  appears 
to  have  been  accepted  as  conclusive.     The  Land  Tax  was  a  special 
impost  upon  rent.     The  promise  was  that  this  special  impost  should 
never  be  increased ;  or,  in  its  own  words,  that  there  should  be  no 
'  augmentation  of  the  public  assessment  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
provement of  their  estates.'     It  was  not  a  promise  that  no  other 
taxes  should  ever  be  raised  affecting  the  same  sources  of  income, 
provided  such  taxes  were  not  special,  but  affected  all  other  sources  of 
income  equally.     On  this  interpretation  the  growing  wealth  of  Bengal 
accruing  under  the  Permanent  Settlement  would  remain  accessible  to 
taxation  along  with  the  growing  wealth  derived  from  all  other  kinds 
of  property,  but  not  otherwise.     There  was  to  be  no  confiscation  by 
the  State  of  the  increased  value  of  land,  any  more  than  of  the  in* 
creased  value  of  other  kinds  of  property,  on  the  pretext  that  this 
increase  was  unearned.     On  the  other  hand,  the  State  did  not  exempt 
that  increased  value  from  any  taxation  which  might  be  levied  also 
and  equally  from  all  the  rest  of  the  community.     In  this  way  we 
reconciled  and  established  two  great  principles  which  to  shortsighted 
theorists  may  seem  antagonistic.     One  of  these  principles  is  that  it  is 
the  interest  of  every  community  to  give  equal  and  absolute  security 
to  every  one  of  its  members  in  his  pursuit  of  wealth ;  the  other  is 
that  when  the  public  interests  demand  a  public  revenue  all  forms 
of  wealth  should  be  equally  accessible  to  taxation. 

It  would  have  saved  us  all,  both  in  London  and  in  Calcutta,  much 
anxious  and  careful  reasoning  if  we  could  only  have  persuaded  our- 
selves that  the  Gt>vemment  of  1793  could  not  possibly  bind  the 
Government  of  1870.     It  would  have  given  us  a  still  wider  margin 
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if  we  had  been  able  to  believe  that  no  faith  can  be  pledged  to  land- 
owners, and  that  we  had  a  divine  right  to  seize  not  only  all  the 
wealth  of  the  Zemindars  of  Bengal,  but  also  all  the  property  derived 
from  the  same  source  which  had  grown  up  since  1793,  and  has  now 
become  distributed  and  absorbed  among  a  great  number  of  interme- 
diate sharers,  standing  between  the  actual  cultivator  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  those  to  whom  the  promise  was  originally  giv^u.  But 
one  doctrine  has  been  tenaciously  held  by  the  ^  stupid  English  people' 
in  the  government  of  their  Eastern  Empire,  and  that  is,  that  our 
honour  is  the  greatest  of  our  possessions,  and  that  absolute  trust 
in  that  honour  is  one  of  the  strongest  foundations  of  our  power. 

In  this  paper  it  has  not  been  my  aim  to  argue.  A  simple  record 
and  exposure  of  a  few  of  the  results  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Henry  George, 
has  been  all  that  I  intended  to  accomplish.  To  see  what  are  the  prac- 
tical consequences  of  any  train  of  reasoning  is  so  much  gained.  And 
there  are  cases  in  which  this  gain  is  everything.  In  mathematical 
reasoning  the  '  reduction  to  absurdity '  is  one  of  the  most  familiar 
methods  of  disproof.  In  political  reasoning  the  ^  reduction  to 
iniquity '  ought  to  be  of  equal  value.  And  if  it  is  not  found  to  be 
so  with  all  minds,  this  is  because  of  a  peculiarity  in  human  character 
which  is  the  secret  of  all  its  corruption,  and  of  the  most  dreadful 
forms  in  which  that  corruption  has  been  exhibited.  In  pursuing 
another  investigation  I  have  lately  had  occasion  to  observe  upon  the 
contrast  which,  in  this  respect,  exists  between  our  moral  and  our 
purely  intellectual  faculties.^  Our  Reason  is  so  constituted  in  respect 
to  certain  fundamental  truths  that  those  truths  are  intuitively  per- 
ceived, and  any  rejection  of  them  is  at  once  seen  to  be  absurd.  But 
in  the  far  higher  sphere  of  Morals  and  Religion,  it  would  seem  that 
we  have  no  equally  secure  moorings  to  duty  and  to  truth.  There  is 
no  consequence,  however  hideous  or  cruel  its  application  may  be, 
that  men  have  been  prevented  from  accepting  because  of  such 
hideousness  or  of  such  cruelty.  Nothing,  however  shocking,  is  quite 
sure  to  shock  them.  If  it  follows  from  some  false  belief,  or  from 
some  fallacious  verbal  proposition,  they  will  entertain  it,  and  some- 
times will  even  rejoice  in  it  with  a  savage  fanaticism.  It  is  a  fact 
that  none  of  us  should  ever  forget  that  the  moral  faculties  of  Man 
do  not  as  certainly  revolt  against  iniquity  as  his  reasoning  faculties 
do  revolt  against  absurdity.  All  history  is  crowded  with  illustrations 
of  this  distinction,  and  it  is  the  only  explanation  of  a  thousand 
horrors.  There  has  seldom  been  such  a  curious  example  as  the 
immoral  teachings  of  Mr.  Henry  George.  Here  we  have  a  man  who 
probably  sincerely  thinks  he  is  a  Christian,  and  who  sets  up  as  a 
philosopher,  but  who  is  not  the  least  shocked  by  consequences  which 
abolish  the  Decalogue,  and  deny  the  primary  obligations  both  of 
public  and  of  private  honour.    This  is  a  very  curious  phenomenon, 

*  UhUff  of  Mature,  chap.  x.  pp.  440-5. 
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and  well  deserving  of  some  closer  investigation.  What  are  the  eiTO«> 
neons  data — what  are  the  abstract  propositions — ^which  so  overpower 
the  Moral  Sense,  and  coming  from  the  sphere  of  Speculation  dictate 
snch  flagitious  recommendations  in  the  sphere  of  Conduct  ?  To  this 
question  I  may  perhaps  return,  not  with  exclusive  reference  to  the 
writings  of  one  man,  but  with  reference  to  the  writings  of  many 
others  who  have  tried  to  reduce  to  scientific  form  the  laws  which 
govern  the  social  developments  of  our  race,  and  who  in  doing  so  have 
forgotten — strangely  forgotten — some  of  the  most  fundamental  facts 
of  Nature. 

Abgtll. 
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THE  SPOLIATION  OF  INDIA. 

II. 

"When  a  powerftd  bureaucracy  like  the  Government  of  India,  dispoB- 

ing  of  an  annual  revenue  of  70,000,000^.,  and  receiving  no  less  than 

13,00O,000Z.  yearly  for  its  services,  is  put  upon  its  trial,  it  is  very 

mire  to  find  defenders.     It  is  true,  the  defenders  may  chiefly  consist 

of  its  own  members,  whose  defence  is  open  to  the  natural  suspicion 

inseparable  from  all  paid  advocacy.     Thifl  fact  will  not,  however, 

exclude  them  from  the  privilege  of  both  a  patient  and  a  favourable 

hearing  from  the  English  people.    On  the  contrary,  the  Anglo-Indian 

official  furnishes  perhaps  the  only  instance  known  of  a  man  being 

taken  as  an  authority,  when  setting  himself  up  as  a  judge  in  his  own 

-cause.    The  reason  of  this  is  not  fisir  to  seek.   During  a  whole  century 

the  only  sources  of  information  open  to  the  British  public,  concerning 

our  Indian  Government,  have  been  the  reports  of  officials,  all  deeply 

impressed  with  the  value  of  their  own  achievements.   Twelve  thousand 

of  these  officials  are  now  retired  in  this  country,  and  draw  no  less  than 

4,000,000i.  yearly  from  the  Indian  treasury.     Their  whole  traditions 

and  interests  have  led  them  systematically  to  disparage  the  native 

races,  as  corrupt  and  utterly  incompetent  to  manage  their  own  affairs, 

and  to  belaud  themselves  and  each  other,  believing,  no  doubt  most 

isincerely,  that  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  natives  of  India 

were  never  more  signally  secured,  than  when  they  and  their  friends 

were  placed  in  posts  of  preferment  and  substantial  emolument.^    On 

the  other  hand,  during  all  that  period  there  has  been  no  one  in  this 

country  whose  interest  it  has  been  to  speak  a  single  word  in  favour 

of  the  native  races.     The  few  disinterested  critics  who  have  from 

time  to  time  appeared  have  been   easily  cried  down  by  force  of 

numbers  and  sheer  iteration.    The  English  public  has  therefore  been 

kept  much  in  the  position  of  a  judge,  always  occupied  in  recording 

evidence  for  the  defence,  without  ever  so  much  as  hearing  the  case 

for  the  prosecution. 

Accordingly  when  any  Anglo-Indian,  fully  informed  of  the  &cts, 

>  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  there  is  a  distingnished  minority  among 
Anglo-Indian  officials  'themselves,  to  whom  none  of  the  strictures  passed  on  the 
:  general*  body  oan  be  held  to  apply. 
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and  sufficiently  disregardful  of  his  own  interest  to  publish  them, 
comes  forward  to  state  the  case  for  the  unrepresented  millions  of 
India,  he  is  received  with  execration  proportionate  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  interests  which  he  thus  wantonly  seeks  to  disturb.     He  imme- 
diately becomes  a  mark  for  unsparing  calumny.    His  motives  are  at 
once  assailed.     Either  he  has  a  personal  grievance  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  or  he  is  a  paid  agent  of  some  hostile  native  power,, 
or  at  best  he  has  a  craze  for  handing  over  prosperous  and  happy 
British  subjects  to  the  tortures  and  cruelties  of  some  rapacious  native 
potentate.  As  if  acquiescence  in  the  spoliation  of  a  defenceless  people 
were  a  positive  duty  which  he  owes  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  he  is 
denounced  as  unpatriotic  because  he  exposes  the  profitable  wrong. 
His  offence  is  only  aggravated  if  he  has  so  framed  his  case  as  only  to 
use  evidence  taken  out  of  the  mouths  of  his  opponents.     It  soon 
becomes  evident  that  calm  or  moderate  language  need  not  be  expected 
from  those  so  seriously  concerned.  The  virulence  of  keen  self-interest 
is  visible  in  the  epithets  with  which  they  characterise  the  scandalous 
attempt  to  disturb  official  placemanship  from  browsing  peacefully  on 
its  fat  pastures.     It  is  felt  that  the  would-be  disturber  has  forfeited 
all  title  to  the  ordinary  amenities  of  political  discussion.     Words  of 
ugly  sound  are  used  not  commonly  employed  in  public  controversy. 
Our  periodical  literature  becomes  enriched  with  expressive  phrases 
calculated  to  relieve  pent-up  feelings.     His  facts  are  declared  to  be 
^  all  stuff'  and  ^  trash.'    They  are  ^  fantastically  attired  fiction,' '  ex^ 
ploded  fallacies,'  ^ stale  and  irrelevant  libels,'  M'nane  jargons,. and 
temporary  market  cries.'  They  are  nothing  but  a  mixture  of  'historic 
&ncies'  and  'miscellaneous  mendacities.'    His  language  is  described 
as  '  wild  statement,' '  a  rabid  indictment '  consisting  of  '  shouts  and 
screams,' '  raving,'  and  '  literary  Billingsgate.'    As  for  his  character, 
it  is  a  compound  of '  impertinence  and  heroic  ignorance.'     It  is  the 
result  of  a  fusion  of  '  the  maximum  of  audacity,  presumption,  reck-r 
lessness  and  childishness ' ;  the  last-named  quality  being  of  so  pro- 
nounced a  kind  that  '  it  is  almost  a  weakness  to  be  angry  with  such 
weakness.'    His  essay  could  not  possibly  have  been  worthy  of  any 
notice,  except  for  its  appearance  in  a  leading  magazine.     Verily, 
unless  one  be  well  fortified  against  abuse,  it  were  well  to  choose 
another  subject  than  the  Spoliation  of  India. 

In  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  indictment  against  the  present  system 
of  Indian  Government  published  in  this  Beview  last  Jidy,  it  was  only 
to  be  expected  that  great  and  special  efforts  would  be  made  by  those 
concerned  to  minimise  the  effects  of  the  exposure.  Such  efforts  can 
be  traced  in  the  roseate  statements,  carefully  prepared  by  the  Indian 
officials,  which  were  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  India  last  August  in  his  place  in  Parliament.  Finally,  an 
official  apologist  appeared  and  published  a  formal  reply  in  the  National 
Review  of  September  last,  albeit,  as  required  by  a  convenient  rule  of 
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his  DepartmenV  he  employed  an  humble  pseudonym.  Nothing  could 
be  more  desirable  than  that  those  responsible  for  the  present  state  of 
things  should  thus  be  forced  to  come  forward  and  show  the  grounds 
on  which  they  conceive  the  present  system  can  be  defended.  Nothing 
could  be  fairer  to  the  public,  or  more  favourable  to  the  cause  of  truths 
than  that  an  independent  assailant  should  be  allowed,  in  fair  encounter, 
to  tilt  against  the  champion  put  forward  by  Indian  officialdom,  and 
either  conquer,  or  be  hurled  from  his  saddle  amid  the  plaudits  of  the 
sympathising  multitude  of  his  opponents. 

The  official  apologist  may  well  take  heart  of  grace  as  he  advances 
to  his  congenial  task.  Weak  as  may  be  his  thrusts,  he  may  count 
on  the  ringing  applause  of  those  whose  cause  is  identified  with  his 
own.  No  matter  if  his  statements  are  illogical — if  they  even  turn 
out  refractory,  and  demonstrate  the  reverse  of  what  their  author 
wishes.  No  matter  if  he  is  found  ferforce  evading  in  expressive 
silence  all  the  leading  points  in  his  opponent's  case.  His  fellows  will 
rally  round  him  all  the  same,  cheering  to  the  echo,  and  extolling  to* 
the  skies  his  very  flimsiest  argument.  In  singing  his  praises  are  they 
not  also  singing  their  own  ?  If  they  but  sing  their  own  praises  loudly 
enough,  few  will  suspect  them  of  unworthy  actions.  It  is  true,  very 
few  independent  Englishmen  with  opportunities  of  careful  study  of 
the  facts,  none  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  millions — ^the 
supposed  recipients  of  the  inestimable  blessings  of  which  they  sing — 
join  in  the  hymn  of  praise.  Unabashed  by  such  silence  they  only 
trill  out  more  lustily  the  unremitting  strain.  They  go  to  India,  not 
at  all  to  secure  for  themselves  the  best  emoluments  they  can  from 
the  Indian  treasury,  but  *  to  spend  their  lives  in  a  pestilential  climate 
in  the  cause  of  India,'  '  to  give  internal  and  external  security  to 
teeming  millions,' and '  to  restore  to  them  the  peace  they  instinctively 
seek.'  Bising  to  the  height  of  their  great  argument, — lost  in  raptures 
over  the  government  which  has  conferred  on  them  promotion  and 
princely  revenues,  they  freely  ascribe  to  it  the  most  matchless  attri- 
butes ;  nay,  they  hesitate  not  to  claim  for  it  the  vicegerency  of  a 
Higher  than  human  Power.  *  The  administration  of  British  India,*" 
exclaims  one,  *  is  probably  as  perfect  a  system  of  Government  as  the 
world  has  ever  seen.' '  Another  answers  him,  *  We  are  the  factors  in 
India  for  Providence  and  God.'  *  What  an  infamy  to  seek  to  throw 
discredit  on  such  a  Government !  On  the  other  hand,  who  can  limit 
the  amount  which  India  may  be  equitably  charged  in  the  shape  of 
salaries,  in  exchange  for  such  priceless  services  ? 

Considering  the  very  exceptional  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the 
India  Office,  it  seems  hardly  fair,  in  controversy  on  an  Indian  subject, 

*  This  rale  appears  to  have  been  relaxed  in  the  case  of  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  the- 
British  Ambassador  in  Central  India,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  October. 

■  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  in  the  Ftrrtnightly  Review  of  October  last. 

*  John  Indigo  in  the  National  Review  of  September  last. 
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for  an  official  to  don  the  garb  of  a  private  individual,  purporiiing  to 
fight  only  with  weapons  similar  to  those  within  the  reach  of  his 
opponent.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  any  other  course  might 
prove  very  inconvenient.  The  official  lines  of  defence  are  very  feeble, 
and,  were  their  defender  to  reveal  his  identity,  the  defeat  of  the 
official  phalanx  would  be  patent  to  the  worid  when  his  lines  were 
stormed.  Disguise  is,  however,  in  the  present  case  really  impossible. 
Not  even  under  the  modest  name  of  John  Indigo,  suggestive  of  the 
planting  interest,  can  his  real  character  be  concealed.  The  hand  is 
that  of  an  Indigo  planter,  but  the  voice  is  unmistakably  that  of  the 
Indian  bureaucracy.  John  Indigo's  defence  is  the  official  defence, 
compiled,  not  merely  from  the  sources  available  to  a  private  indivi- 
dual, but  with  all  the  unpublished  records  of  the  Government  of  India 
at  his  command.  The  official  candle  is  lighted,  though  it  is  modestly 
placed  under  a  bushel.  It  is  safer  not  to  set  it  on  its  candlestick, 
lest,  perchance,  it  might  be  quenched  in  darkness.  John  Indigo  has 
purposely  adopted  a  misnomer.  Lucua  a  non  lucendo  is  his  name. 
He  is  a  planter  because  he  is  an  official  of  the  Indian  Grovemment: 
He  is  a  disinterested  witness  to  its  character,  because  he  is  its  highly 
paid  servant. 

The  main  contentions  of  my  former  article  may  be  grouped  under 
the  following  three  heads,  of  which  the  first  two  were  merely  casually 
adverted  to : — 

1st. — That  our  Indian  Empire  ought  to  be  a  source  of  real  con- 
cern to  England)  the  latter  having  largely  increased  her  own  debt 
and  yearly  burdens  in  order  to  maintain  the  same. 

2nd. — ^That  the  great  bulk  of  that  empire  was  acquired,  not  by 
conquest,  but  by  breach  of  trust  with  the  native  Powers, 

3rd. — That  the  present  character  of  our  Indian  administration  is 
very  much  what  might  have  been  expected  from  its  past  history ; 
that  it  is  still  an  alien  bureaucracy,  living  chiefly  for  itself,  with  little 
or  no  sympathy  with  the  people ;  that,  while  sadly  unsuitable  to  the 
wants  of  the  people,  it  is  ruinously  expensive ;  that  its  ruinous  ex- 
pense is  now  only  defrayed  by  a  resort  to  the  most  merciless  ex- 
pedients, and  that  the  result  is  poverty,  ruin,  and  starvation  to  the 
people,  which  must  eventuate  in  catastrophe  to  the  Government  it- 
self. 

On  the  first  of  these  heads  my  allegation  has  been  categorically 
denied  that  85,000,0002.  have  been  added  to  the  debt,  and  a  lai^ 
sum  to  the  yearly  burdens  of  Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  its 
connection  with  India.  But  surely  few  persons  will  hold  that  England 
would  have  engaged  in  the  Crimean,  Chinese,  Afghan,  or  Egyptian 
wars,  which  directly  cost  her  more  than  85,000,000!.,  but  for  the  ex- 
istence of  her  Indian  empire.  John  Indigo's  statement,  therefore,  that 
the  connection  with  India  ^has  not  cost  England  a  farthing'  is  very 
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wide  of  the  facts,  and  is  clearly  the  result  of  an  effort  to  soothe  the 
apprehensions  of  his  countrymen  at  home.  Indeed,  it  is  somewhat 
amusing  to  find  that,  in  his  feverish  anxiety  to  aUay  the  alarm  of  the 
British  taxpayer,  he  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  proving  how  much 
England  is  advantaged  at  the  expense  of  the  hapless  Indian  peasantry^ 
forgetting  that  he  is  thereby  all  the  while  elaborately  providing 
materials  for  his  own  discomfiture. 

The  question  whether  or  no  our  Indian  Empire  was  acquired  by 
conquest  has  been  given  a  prominence  to  which  it  can  really  lay  no 
claim.  It  would  never  have  been  even  named  by  me,  but  for  the 
fact  that  groundless  privileges  are  now  claimed  by  Europeans  in 
India,  as  '  a  conquering  race,'  by  virtue  of  the  supposed  conquest. 
In  like  manner,  I  would  now  fain  avoid  discussing  what  is  mere 
ancient  history,  having  no  real  bearings  upon  the  question  of  the  pre« 
sent  government  of  the  country.  Silence  cannot  be  preserved, 
however,  when  men  like  Sir  James  Stephen,  considered  to  possess 
great  authority  on  legal  questions,  come  forward  to  assert  that  the 
aUeged  original  conquest  of  India  is  not  only  a  fact,  but  one  of  such 
importance  as  to  form  at  this  day  the  very  *  foundations  of  its 
Crovemment.' ^  The  published  opinions  of  Indian  officials  on  the 
Dbert  Bill  likewise  abundantly  prove  that  the  whole  superstructure 
of  vehement  opposition  to  that  measure  has  been  built  on  this  same 
assertion.  Thus,  one  distinguished  officer^  declines  to  confer  on 
native  judges  the  right  to  try  Europeans,  on  the  express  ground  that 
^a  conquering  race  is  superior  to  a  conquered  race.'  Another^ 
opposes  the  measure  on  the  ground  that  'Englishmen  conquered 
India  by  force  of  arms,'  and  a  third  ®  reports  that,  by  virtue  of  the 
alleged  conquest,  in  his  estimation,  '  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  British  Empire  in  India  is  race-distinction  between  the  British 
who  hold  it  and  the  natives  who  constitute  it.' 

In  the  face  of  such  blatant  assumption  it  is  necessary  clearly  to 
bear  in  mind  that,  even  if  the  fact  of  conquest  were  well  established, 
modem  political  science  knows  nothing  whatever  of  the  claims  of '  a 
conquering  race.'  The  works  of  international  jurists,  from  Montes- 
quieu's Spirit  of  Law  J  down  to  Austin's  Juriaprudencey  and  Twiss' 
Law  of  Nations^  countenance  no  such  doctrine,  which  is  simply  an 
invention  of  our  Indian  officials.  In  endeavouring  some  years  ago  to 
get  the  Secretary  -of  State  to  allow  them  to  annex  the  Mysore  State, 
these  officials  talked  of  their  having  '  kept  alive '  against  that  king- 
dom their  right  of  conquest  ever  since  1799,  notvdthstanding  that 
on  that  date  they  had  been  parties  to  the  installation  of  a  separate 
government  under  the  old  Hindu  dynasty,  by  a  formal  treaty  de« 

*  Sir  James  Stephen  in  the  Nineteenth  CenUiry  of  August  last, 

*  Mr.  W.  H.  Verner,  Sessions  judge,  Bhagalpore« 

*  Mr.  Cowley,  judge  of  Pumeah. 

*  Mr.  F.  M.  Halliday«  commissioner,  Patna  Dlvisioiu 
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clared  to  last  ^as  long  as  the  siin  and  moon  shall  endure.'  Even* 
these  solemn  words  were  felt  by  the  Indian  bureaucracy  to  be  no  bar 
to  their  holding  a  perpetual  right  of  conquest  in  terrarem  over  the 
hapless  State.  The  expressive  phrase  just  quoted  was  pooh-poohed, 
as  simply  meaningless,  as  being  nothing  but '  a  poetical  form  of  an 
hyperbolical  expression,'  and  a  '  selection  of  a  particular  conjunction 
of  sounds  1 '  ^ 

A  very  diflferent  doctrine  is,  however,  maintained  by  all  real  authori- 
ties. A  conquest,  say  the  latter,  however  complete,  merely  forms 
the  original  title  to  possession.  To  render  even  such  a  title  valid  it 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  consent  and  submission  of  the 
people,  who  thereupon  become  eligible  for  all  offices  in  the  adminis- 
tration, according  to  their  qualifications,  on  an  equality  with  their 
conquerors.  Yet  we  are  told  at  this  day  that  special  privileges,  in- 
cluding a  first  claim  to  all  lucrative  posts  of  preferment,  belong  to 
the  British  officials,  because  they  are  ^  a  conquering  race  '  in  '  a  con- 
quered country.' 

But  in  truth  the  allegation  that  the  Indian  Empire  has  been  ac>- 
quired  by  conquest  is  only  built  up  upon  extraordinary  theories,  which* 
would  never  pass  muster  for  a  moment  if  applied  in  Europe.  With 
a  fine  contempt  alike  for  history  and  for  international  law,  our  Indian 
officials  actually  consider  that  in  order  to  prove  a  conquest  it  is 
enough  for  them  to  prove  that  a  successful  battle  took  place.  Thus^ 
John  Indigo  points  to  ^  the  battles  of  Assaye  and  Argaum,  of  Sobraon, 
of  Guzerat  and  of  Jhansi,  the  siege  of  Delhi  and  the  campaign  in 
Ottde,'  as  proofs  that  India  was  conquered.  But  the  first  two  of  these 
battles,  fought  with  the  States  of  Gwalior  and  Nagpore  respectively, 
though  they  resulted  in  the  cession  of  some  limited  tracts  of  country 
(which  I  have  already  admitted  as  conquests),  did  not  result  in  the 
acquisition  of  these  States  at  all,  but  on  the  contrary  resulted  in 
^  Treaties  of  perpetual  friendship  and  alliance  '  being  executed  with 
them.  The  victories  of  Sobraon  and  Guzerat  will  presently  be  shown 
to  have  resulted  in  what  was  very  far  from  a  legitimate  conquest  of 
the  Punjaub,  while  the  three  last  operations  were  carried  out  on  our 
own  territory,  and  against  our  own  subjects. 

Sir  James  Stephen's  statements  are  even  more  surprising.  When 
the  Company's  Government,  duly  bribed  with  1,750,0002.,  and  their 
troops,  hired  by  Meer  Jaffir  aa  mere  mercenaries,  successfully  aided 
that  pretender  to  become  Buler  of  Bengal,  he  holds  that  they  had 
actually  been  all  the  while  conquering  for  themselves  the  country 
whose  prince  they  had  just  served  and  installed  I  Shortly  afterwards 
a  few  of  our  troops,  fighting  once  more  as  the  mercenary  allies  of  the 
Buler  of  Bengal,  won  a  victory  at  Buxar  over  the  forces  of  the  Oude 
State.     Sir  James  Stephen  admits  that  this  battle  was  ^  a  victory^ 
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of  Bengal  over  Oude.'  Yet  he  thinks  that  thereby  we  acquired,  by 
right  of  conquest,  the  whole  of  Northern  India.  Indeed,  it  would 
appear  that  no  fighting  at  all  is  required,  in  order  to  fulfil  his  idea 
of  a  conquest ;  for  he  adds  that  the  free  '  grant '  to  the  Company  of 
the  '  Dewannee '  by  the  king  of  Delhi,  which  speedily  followed  these 
events,  was  itself  *  equivalent  to  the  conquest  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and 
Orissa '  I 

There  is  thus  no  hope  of  India  escaping  the  brand  and  stigma  of 
conquest.  If  the  Company  won  a  battle,  fighting  side  by  side  along 
with  a  faithful  native  ally,  the  circumstance  had  apparently  quite  as 
bad  a  political  effect  upon  their  ally's  kingdom  as  if  they  had  fought 
against  him.  It  mattered  not  even  if  the  battle  against  the  common 
enemy  was  in  great  part  won  by  their  ally's  own  native  troops.  If 
■any  of  the  Company's  forces — ^if  only  a  British  General  were  engaged, 
the  fact  at  once  established  a  right  of  conquest  over  all  concerned, 
both  friends  and  foes.  Nay  more,  to  secure  a  right  of  conquest  over 
any  country,  it  is  held  quite  enough  that  the  Company  possessed  the 
best  equipped  body  of  troops  in  it,  even  were  the  sword  not  drawn 
at  all.  Thus,  we  are  told  that  the  Company's  army  conquered  two 
-mighty  kingdoms,  simply  by  the  fact  of  its  being  at  a  certain  time 
^  the  only  power  of  much  importance  between  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and 
the  Himalayas.'  More  marvellous  still,  it  appears  that  the  English 
in  India  possess  the  secret  of  acquiring  by  right  of  conquest  a  territory 
-already  their  own  by  another  title.  The  mention  of  '  the  siege  of 
Delhi,  and  the  campaign  in  Oude-'  shows  that,  though  a  province 
may  have  been  long  since  acquired  by  us  by  treaty,  or  by  peaceful 
annexation,  the  acquisition  can  be  converted  into  a  conquest  at  any 
time  by  the  simple  expedient  of  having  a  fight  with  some  of  our  own 
troops  upon  its  soil  I  Vcn  victis  !  Clearly,  amongst  their  other  dis- 
tibilities  as  ^  a  conquered  race,'  the  Indians  are  not  entitled  to  so  good 
^  kind  of  international  law  as  if  they  had  been  an  independent  people. 

A  brief  sketch  must  now  be  given  of  how  the  principal  provinces 
of  the  Indian  Empire  were  actually  acquired.  The  retrospect  may  be 
•sad  and  unsightly ;  but  the  blame  of  re-opening  the  ghastly  page 
must  rest  with  those  who  build  so  much  on  an  erroneous  allegation. 

The  acquisition  of  Bengal  was  begun  in  1760  by  an  act  of  the 
grostiest  perfidy.  Its  ruler,  Meer  Jaffir,  was  the  firm  friend  of  the 
•Oompany,  having,  as  already  stated,  bought  their  alliance  by  a  pay- 
ment of  1,7  50,000Z.  For  three  years  he  had  aided  them  faithfully 
in  both  war  and  peace,  and  had  submitted  his  kingdom  to  untold 
oxactions  on  their  behalf.  The  time  at  length  arrived  when  scarcely 
-a  shilling  was  left  in  his  treasury,  and  when  another  bribe  and  the 
^transfer  of  some  fertile  territory  might  be  got  by  betraying  him.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  the  districts  of  Burdwan,  Midnapore,  and  Chitta- 
gong  were  obtained,  by  a  scheme  of  double-dyed  treachery  and  cor- 
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mption.  If  ever  zneii  were  bound  by  mere'  deHcency  to  act  in  good 
faith,  tiiie  Oovemor  and  Council  at  Calcutta  were  so  bound  to  tbeir 
sworn  friend  and  ally.  Yet  for  the  sum  of  200,000L  secretly  paid 
them  by  a  treacherous  son-in-law,  and  for  the  bait  of  these  three 
provinces,  they  deliberately  betrayed  their  fkithful  and  confiding 
friend,  and  abusing  the  military  power  which  they  were  pledged  to 
exercise  in  his  service,  forcibly  deposed  him.  His  traitorous  relative 
promptly  rewarded  each  member  of  the  Council  with  sums  of  about 
30,000Z.  each,  in  hard  cash,  for  their  respective  shares  in  the  infamous 
proceeding.  The  son*in-law  in  his  turn  was  goaded  into  opposition 
by  the  Company's  extortionate  claims  to  plunder  his  subjects.  Meer 
Jaffir  was  therefore  set  up  again,  but  only  to  be  unceasingly  harassed, 
and  eventually  driven  to  his  grave  by  shameful  importunities  for 
money.  Completely  scandalised  by  such  proceedings,  the  Court  of 
Directors  compelled  the  members  of  Council  «to  execute  solemn  cove- 
nants, pledging  themselves  to  abstain  from  receiving  farther  presents. 
Yet,  with  the  ink  of  these  covenants  scarcely  dry,  they  forced  Meer 
Jaffir's  son  to  divide  amongst  them  another  sum  of  200,0002.  before 
they -would  allow  him  to  succeed  his  father.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
Company  acquired  possession  of  the  remaining  part  of  Bengal,  Behar^ 
and  Orissa,  by  insidiously  offering  their  services  to  the  native  Ruler, 
merely  as  his  financial  administrators  or  tax-gatherers.  They  tiien 
misused  the  position  so  acquired,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
minority  of  two  successive  sovereigns,  gradually  usurped  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  government. 

Even  for  the  Company's  more  legitimate  '  conquests,'  the  required 
funds  were  foimd  by  a  series  of  shameless  frauds  on  innocent  and 
helpless  persons.  In  1774  the  Calcutta  Treasury  was  in  debt,  and 
a  large  sum  of  money  was  urgently  wanted.  The  Vizier  of  Oude 
]nx)mised  to  supply  the  money,  provided  the  Company  would  hire  out 
to  him  some  British  troops  to  seize  the  territory  of  Kohilcund,  and  to 
massacre  its  inhabitants.  The  proposal  was  accepted.  A  secret  treaty 
was  drawn  up  between  the  high  conspirators,  with  the  express  object 
of  sealing  the  doom  of  a  valiant  and  friendly  race,  whose  indepen- 
dence  the  English  themselves  had  solemnly  guaranteed.  The  service 
required  was  much  more  that  of  assassins  than  of  soldiers.  The 
Sohillas,  industrious  and  contented  within  their  own  borders,  had 
given  the  Company  no  pretext  for  quarrel.  Yet  the  treaty  de- 
liberately provided  for  the  destruction  of  the  whole  nation — a  clause 
in  it  expressly  engaging  that,  if  necessary,  'the  .Bobillas  should  be 
exterminated.' '°  The  order  was  given  for  the  British  forces  to  invade, 
confiscate,  bum,  and  massacre.  In  vain  the  English  commander  re- 
monstrated against  the  nature  of  the  service,  and  threatened  resignar- 
tion.     In  vain  the  devoted  people,  quite  unprepared  for  the  unequal 
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combat,  piteou^ly  sued  fin*  merey.  Our  troops  advanced.  The  Bo- 
hillas,  firm,  but  despairiog,  ranged  themselves  in  a  mountain  gorge, 
and  awaited  the  shock  of  slaughter.-  Two  thousand  brave  men  died 
on  the  field  that  day.  The  rest  retreated  into  the  mountains,  leaving 
the  country  to  rapine  and  wholesale  murder.  The  hideous  bargain 
of  the  secret  treaty  was  rigidly  fulfilled.  In  the  words  of  the  official 
report,' '  Every  man  who  bore  the  name  of  Bohilla  was  either  put  to 
death  or  forced  to  seek  safety  in  exile.'  For  signing  this  treaty  the 
Governor-General  received  a  private  present  of  20,000^.,  while  the 
Company  got  400,000{.  as  its  Judas- wages. 

Steeped  to  the  lips  in  dishonesty  and  peculation,  the  Governor* 
General  was  now  arraigned  before  his  own  Council  for  having  sold 
appointments  for  large  sums  of  money,  and  condoned  vast  peculations 
of  others  in  consideration  of  pecuniary  bribes.  Thus  threatened  with 
confusion  and  disgrace,  he  determined  to  escape  from  the  toils  by 
oiHUpassing  the  judicial  murder  of  his  principal  accuser,  Nuncomar, 
the  aged  hig^  "priest  of  the  Hindoos.  A  most  useful  friend — the 
British  Chief  Justice  of  Calcutta — was  at  hand,  as  his  accomplice  in 
the  foul  conspiracy.  Nuncomar  was  accordingly  arraigned  on  a 
charge  of  forgery,  said  to  have  been  committed  some  years  before ; 
and  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  law  attaching  a  death  penalty  to  forgery  was  absolutely  xm<^ 
known  among  Asiatic  nations,  and  did  not  exist  even  in  Calcutta  at 
the  time  the  alleged  ofience  was  committed.  On  the  5th  of  August, 
1776,  the  aged  man  was  publicly  hanged  at  Calcutta,  amid  a  scene 
of  terror  and  execration  among  the  professors  of  the  Hindu  faith, 
iiever  perhaps  equalled  in  the  annals  of  India.  The  Governor-General, 
thus  freed  from  his  enemy,  proceeded  tq  pursue  his  further  schemes 
of '  conquest.' 

In  1781,  with  the  same  sordid  object  of  getting  money,  the 
temtory  of  Benares  was  practically  annexed,  its  lawful  ruler  was 
shamefully  persecuted  and  deposed^  and  his  puppet  successor  despoiled 
of  a  revenue  of  200y000^.  yearly.  In  this  case,  the  false  pretext  set 
up  for  the  spoliation  was  that  the  old  Bajah  had  be^i  remiss  in 
furnishing  a  military  force.  In  the  following  year,  by  means  of 
threats  and  unparalleled  pecuniary  exactions,  the  Governor-General 
forced  the  Vizier  of  Oude  to  join  him  in  an  abominable  plot  to  rob 
the  Vizier's  own  mother.  The  Company  had  guaranteed  to  the 
widow  her  possessions,  and  so,  by  way  of  pretext  for  the  robbery,  it 
was  arranged  to  assert  that  the  withered  old  woman,  who  lived  in 
seclusion  at  her  house  in  Fyzabad,  ^  had  made  war  on  the  Company.' 
To  .support  the  pretext,  the  valuable  services  of  the  British  Chief 
Justice  were  again  available.  He  accordingly  made  a  journey  from 
Calcutta  to  Lucknow,  and  went  through  the  form  of  taking  down 
evidence  against  her,  without  an  interpreter,  in  a  language  which  he 
did  not  understand.    This  farce  enacted,  the  palace  of  the  old  and 
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helpless  lady  Tvas  surrounded  by  gallant  British  troops.  Refusing  for 
some  time  to  disgorge  her  hoarded  wealth,  her  ladies  were  deliberately 
subjected  to  semi-starvation,  and  her  servants  tortured  before  her 
eyes.  Vanquished  by  their  cries  and  tears,  she  at  last  gave  up  jewel 
after  jewel,  and  treasure  after  treasure.  When  the  pile  amounted  to 
1,200,0002.,  the  wretched  menials  were  released  from  their  sufferings, 
and  the  British  troops  withdrawn. 

The  principal  part  of  the  Madras  presidency  was  likewise  acquired 
by  measures  of  a  very  different  character  from  conquest.  The  Prince 
of  the  Carnatic  was  our  oldest  ally,  and  had  repeatedly  saved  oar 
nascent  empire  from  being  extinguished  by  the  French,  In  order  to 
form  a  base  of  operations  against  France,  he  had  allowed  the  Com- 
pany to  quarter  their  troops  in  his  dominions.  The  French  were 
vanquished.  Shortly  afterwards  the  old  Prince  died,  and  the  Com- 
pany taking  advantage  of  the  presence  of  its  military  garrison,  set 
aside  his  son,  and  putting  up  a  puppet  of  their  own  as  ruler,  got  him 
to  sign  a  Treaty,  transferring  the  whole  country  to  their  administra- 
tion. The  Madras  Crovemment  had  meantime  successfully  copied 
the  tactics  of  Bengal.  By  repeated  acts  of  dishonesty  and  treachery, 
they  had  succeeded  in  goading  Hyder  Ali  of  Mysore  into  a  contest  to 
the  death,  but  only  when,  as  Edmund  Burke  said,  that  Prince  '  had 
at  length  found  that  he  had  to  do  with  men  whom  no  Treaty  or  no 
signature  could  bind.' 

The  States  of  Jhansi,  Sattara,  and  Nagpore,  with  an  area  of 
nearly  100,000  square  miles,  were  all  appropriated,  not  by  conquest, 
but  by  the  invention  of  an  iniquitous  doctrine  called  ^  lapse,'  under 
which  our  Indian  Government  refused  to  recognise  heirs  by  adoption ; 
thus  disregarding  the  solemn  sanctions  of  Hindoo  law,  which  had 
been  acted  on  by  all  former  suzerain  powers  in  India.  The  large 
native  State  of  Oudc,  embracing  24,000  square  miles,  was  likewise 
-annexed  without  either  war  or  conquest,  and  in  defiance  of  the  most 
solemn  treaties  of  perpetual  friendship  and  protective  allianoe. 
Under  these  treaties  that  State  bad. bought  from  us,  at  our  own 
price,  a  guarantee  that  we  would  protect  it  against  all  enemies, 
external  and  internal.  The  guarantee  was  to  be  carried  out  by  means 
of  British  forces,  stationed  at  the  capital  for  that  express  purpose, 
the  cost  of  which  was  to  be  defrayed  from  the  revenues  of  certain, 
•ceded  districts.  A  British  force  was  thus  already  ensconced  in  the 
heart  of  the  State  as  its  paid  servant.  Taking  advantage  of  this. 
Lord  Dalhousie  deliberately  effaced  the  Oude  State,  and  converted 
the  servant  into  the  master,  by  a  simple  proclamation. 

The  Punjaub,  with  an  area  of  upwards  of  100,000  square  miles,  was 
appropriated  under  even  worse  conditions.  The  Hindoo  race  called 
the  Sikhs  aggregated  about  one-sixteenth  part  of  the  population.  The 
Sikh  army,  called  '  Khalsa,'  consisted  of  not  one-twentieth  part  of  the 
Sikhs.    Thus  the  Sikh  army,  who,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  rose  in 
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rebeUion^  fonned  only  one-three-himdred-and-twentietfa  part  of  the 
population  of  the  Punjaub.  In  1846  this  army  usurped  the  authority 
of  the  State,  invaded  British  territory,  and  was  conquered  by  British 
troops.  Had  annexation  then  taken  place,  there  might  have  been 
good  grounds  for  saying  that  the  acquisition  of  the  Punjaub  was 
made  by  conquest.  On  that  occasion,  however,  for  a  very  cogent 
reason  of  our  own — namely,  that  our  army  was  quite  exhausted — 
annexation  was  not  ventured  upon,  but  a  very  different  arrangement 
was  made.  Certain  districts  were  formally  appropriated  by  us  for 
the  declared  purpose  of  providing  a  yearly  sum  of  220,0002.  to  support 
a  British  force,  whose  bounden  duty  would  be — exactly  as  in  the  case 
of  Oude  already  mentioned — to  maintain  the  administration  of  the 
Lahore  State  during  the  minority  of  the  Maharajah.  The  Maharajah 
was  named  Dhuleep  Singh,  a  boy  only  eight  years  old ;  and  for  the 
express  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  above  solemn  trust  there  was 
established  at  the  capital  a  Council  of  Begency,  of  which  the  British 
Resident  himself  was  chief  y  with  power  to  appoint  and  remove  his 
own  colleagues.  The  Besident  was  directly  responsible  for  the  auto- 
nomy of  the  Punjaub  kingdom,  having,  in  the  words  of  the  Treaty, 
'  full  authority  to  direct  and  control  all  matters  in  every  department 
of  the  State.'  The  wholly  fiduciary  nature  of  the  arrangement  will 
appear  from  the  following  description  of  it,  taken  from  ^arshman's 
Abridgment  of  the  History  of  India — 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1846;  the  Sikh  Cabinet  and  the  most  influential  nobles 
assured  Lord  Hardinge  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  force  would  inevitably 
lead  to  the  resuscitation  of  the  Khaka  army,  and  he  yielded  with  great  reluctance 
to  their  importunity.  A  new  Treaty  was  drawn  up,  to  which  fifty-two  chiefs 
affixed  their  seals,  which  provided  that  a  Council  of  Kegency,  consisting  of  eight 
chiefs,  should  be  constituted,  to  act  under  the  control  and  guidance  of  the  Resi- 
dent; that  the  various  forts  and  cantonments  should  be  garrisoned  by  British 
troops,  for  whose  maintenance  a  sum  of  twenty-two  lacs  of  rupees  a  year  should 
be  appropriated ;  and  that  the  arrangement  should  continue  for  eujht  years,  during 
the  minority  of  Dhuleep  Sing.  The  Government  of  the  Punjaub  was  virtually 
vested  in  Major  Lawrence,  an  officer  of  artillery. 

Thus  the  British  Government,  for  pecuniary  value  received, 
became  the  official  guarantors  of  the  tranquillity  and  integrity  of  the 
Punjaub,  and  were  bound  to  quell  with  their  own  troops  all  disturbances, 
free  of  all  further  claim  against  the  country.  But  this  was  not  all. 
Besides  the  position  of  paid  guarantors  of  the  integrity  of  the  country, 
they  also,  by  the  same  bargain,  accepted  the  sacred  office  of  guardian 
of  the  person  and  rights  of  the  minor  Prince  himself,  plainly  declar- 
ing, in  the  official  proclamation  thereupon  issued,  that  they  felt  ^  the 
interest  of  a  father  in  the  education  and  guardianship  of  the  young 
Prince.'  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  position  which  offered 
greater  obstacles  than  this  to  the  possibility  of  a  '  conquest '  of  the 
Punjaub  by  British  troops.  As  had  been  fully  anticipated,  a  renewed 
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outbreak  of  the  Sikh  army  took  place  in  1848.  The  British  Govern- 
ment quelled  the  mutiny,  as  in  duty  bound ;  but,  having  done  so, 
they  unblushingly  declared  that '  the  Punjaub  State  had  been  at  war 
with  the  British  Crovemment ; '  and  casting  to  the  winds  alike  the 
laws  of  pecuniary  honesty,  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  the  tender  duty 
of  a  guardian  towards  a  helpless  child,  they  held  the  hand  of  their  own 
ward,  as  they  made  him  sign  away  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  efface 
himself  from  the  list  of  Indian  potentates. 

One  of  the  last  of  our  Indian  acquisitions  was  a  ^  temporary  assign- 
ment '  (maintained  to  this  day)  of  the  province  of  Berar,  a  territory 
about  as  large  as  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  In  1853  it  was  determined 
to  extort  this  province  from  our  ally  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  on 
the  pretext  of  an  alleged  debt,  and  to  support  a  military  force 
called  the  Hyderabad  Contingent,  which  had  been  imposed  on 
him  in  direct  breach  of  treaty.  Naturally  enough,  the  Nizam  had 
an  invincible  repugnance  to  surrender  a  district  which  was,  in 
&ct,  the  garden  of  his  country,  on  any  such  grounds.  Having 
fruitlessly  plied  him  with  'objurgations  and  threats,' ^^  the  British 
Besident  at  his  Court  at  length  determined  to  intimidate  him  into 
compliance,  by  persuading  him  that  the  Governor-General  had  given 
an  order  to  the  British  forces  to  march  on  Hyderabad — ^an  order  which 
he  well  %new  Lord  Dalhousie  would,  on  such  a  pretext,  never 
have  ventured  to  give.  Accordingly  a  private  letter  was  written  to  the 
Nizam's  Minister,  conveying  the  false  intelligence  for  communication 
to  his  Sovereign.  But  even  with  such  a  letter  success  was  imcertain. 
What  if  the  Nizam  were  to  disbelieve  the  statement  ?  It  was  there- 
fore deemed  necessary  that  the  representation  should  be  impressed  on 
his  mind  as  truth  by  one  of  his  own  trusted  advisers.  Some  Judas 
must  be  hired  to  betray  his  master.  Goaded  early  and  late  by  the 
Besident,  the  Minister  found  the  required  traitor,  in  the  person  of  a 
confidential  aide«de-camp  of  the  Nizam,  named  Booran-ood-deen. 
Here  are  the  Resident's  official  Reports  on  this  subject  to  his  own 
Government :— 

As  the  Minister  has  lately,  by  pecuniary  donations  and  promises  of  more,  gained 
over  to  his  interests,  generally  speaking,  the  famous  Booran-ood-deen,  it  seems  to 
me  quite  possible  that  he  may  yet  have  the  means  of  doing  much  good  in  thi? 
negotiation;  and  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  induce  him  to  make  the  reqaiaite 
exertions. 

Five  days  later  the  Resident  continued  his  interesting  narrative 
in  these  words:- 

The  Minister  admitted  to  me  that  he  had  to  a  considerable  extent  guned  the 
good-will  of  Booran-ood-deen.  He  made  this  remark  with  a  smile  on  his  counten- 
ance,  and  seemed  to  me  rather  proud  of  his  achievement. 

"  Parliamentary  Papert  (East  India),  Return  to  an  Address  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  dated  the  I7th  of  May,  1866,  p.  26. 
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Duped,  coerced,  betrayed,  the-  Nizam's  final  surrender  is  recorded 
by  the  Resident  in  the  following  terms  : — 

In  the  evening  I  received  a  note  from  the  Minister  stating  that  the  Nizam  had 
at  last  consented  to  the  treaty.  The  Minister  in  that  note  wrote  as  follows : — 
'  Booran-ood-deen  and  I  persuaded  him  to  accede  to  it.  This  was  done  when  we 
were  alone,'  *' 

But  where  shall  we  stop,  in  quoting  from  the  sickening  page  ? 
The  world,  believing  in  our  present  protestations,  may  have  forgiven 
us  for  all  our  foul  acts  of  perfidy ;  but  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
they  will  now  set  them  down  as  virtues,  that  they  will  point  to  them 
as  legitimate  and  honourable  conquests,  or  that,  from  sheer  oblivion, 
they  will  reverse  the  verdict  recorded  in  Sheridan's  famous  description 
of  them : — 

It  had  been  said  of  the  Company  that  there  was  something  in  their  operations 
which  combined  the  meanness  of  a  pedlar  with  the  profligacy  of  a  pirate.  Alike 
in  the  military  and  the  political  line  could  be  observed  auctioneering  ambassadors 
and  trading  generals ;  and  thus  we  saw  a  revolution  brought  about  by  affidavits, 
an  army  employed  in  executing  an  arrest,  a  town  besieged  on  a  note  of  hand,  a 
prince  dethroned  for  the  balance  of  an  account.  Thus  it  was,  they  united  the 
mock  majesty  of  a  bloody  sceptre  and  the  little  traffic  of  a  merchants  counting- 
house,  wielding  a  truncheon  with  one  hand,  and  picking  a  pocket  with  the  other. 

But  the  real  gravamen  of  my  impeachment  against  the  present 
system  of  our  Indian  Government  is  contained  in  the  last  of  the  three 
heads  already  enumerated,  which  is  characterised  by  John  Indigo  as 
*  the  gravest  misrepresentation  of  all,'  to  wit,  that  our  sadly  unsuitable 
and  ruinously  expensive  government  is  making  the  people  poorer 
and  poorer  every  year,  so  much  so,  that  catastrophe  must  be  the 
consequence  in  the  near  future. 

There  is  a  singular  unanimity  in  the  arguments  adduced  by  all 
the  apologists  in  their  endeavours  to  combat  the  above  statement. 
They  all  join  in  loudly  asserting  that  a  great  increase  in  the  wealth 
of  India  is  an  *  incontestable  fact,'  and  that  *  the  capacity  of  the 
country  for  taxation  has  been  infinitely  developed.'  But  when 
pushed  for  proofs  of  this  incontestable  fact,  they  invariably  adduce 
three  considerations :  firstly^  the  fact  of  the  great  increase  of  the 
exports  and  imports ;  secondly^  the  circumstance  that  the  imports 
comprise,  among  their  other  items,  a  certain  amount  of  bullion ; 
and  thirdly^  the  assertion  that  imder  the  British  Bevenue  system 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  soil  is  taken 
from  the  Indian  cultivator.  It  is  most  important,  therefore,  sepa- 
rately to  examine  all  these  three  supposed  proofs  of  increasing 
prosperity,  and  to  consider  whether  any  one  of  them  establishes  any 
such  conclusion. 

"  ParliamefUarp  Papers  (Nizam's  Territory),  Return  to  an  Address  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  dated  the  6th  of  April,  1854,  pp.  132-3. 
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Doubtless  it  is  at  first  sight  a  specious  statement  that  a  country 
is  more  prosperous  the  more  its  foreign  trade  increases.    Not  onlj  is 
it  a  specious  statement,  but  it  is  a  fact  in  the  case  of  all  counb*ies 
which  are  not  the  victims  of  any  external  drain,  and  the  exports  of 
which  are  consequently  not  compulsory,  but  voluntary.   Such  countries 
naturally  take  good  care  only  to  export  their  produce  when  they  are 
certain  to  get  in  exchange  for  it  imports  of  more  value  to  themselves 
than  the  produce  exported.     In  other  words,  they  get  full  value  in 
return  for  their  exports,  and  a  substantial  profit  besides.     Thus,  in 
the  ten  years  from  1870  to  1880,  Great  Britain  made  average  yearly 
exports  of  the  value  of  278,000,000^.,  receiving  in  exchange  imports 
to  the  amount  of  371,000,000^.     She  thus  got  full  value  far  her 
exportSj  and  a  profit  of  33  per  cent,  besides.     In  the  same  period, 
France  received  back  in  imports  the  full  value  of  her  exports  and 
22  per  cent  profit  besides.     The  whole  of  Europe  exchanged  its 
exports  for  imports   with   a   clear  profit  of   19  per  cent.     Even 
Turkey  got  back  hex  full  equivalent^  with  a  profit  o/  13  pet*  cewt." 
With  such  a  state  of  things  it  is  ea«»y  to  perceive  how  true  will 
be  the  inference  that  an  increase  of  foreign  trade  means  an  increase 
of  prosperity. 

It  is  far  otherwise,  however,  in  the  case  of  a  country  like  India, 
which,  being  subject  to  an  enormous  drain  to  foreigners,  pays  for 
that  drain  compulsorily  by  means  of  vast  exports  of  produce,  far 
which  she  gets  back  not  only  no  profit  on  corresponding  imparts,  but 
no  imports  at  all.  This  is  the  admitted  state  of  India's  foreign 
trade  at  this  moment,  and  it  is  therefore  amazing  to  find  our  chief  au- 
thorities extolling  its  yearly  increase  as  a  proof  of  prosperity,  and 
urging  that  all  sorts  of  measures  should  be  adopted  still  further  to 
augment  it,  even  though  every  augmentation  should  show,  as  it  now 
shows,  a  yearly  enlarging  deficit. 

The  very  signs  of  India's  adversity  being  thus  deliberately  adduced 
by  her  European  masters  as  the  principal  signs  of  her  prosperity, 
nothing  can  be  more  urgently  important  than  carefully  to  examine 
into  and  expose  a  fallacy  which  if  persisted  in  must  land  the  country  in 
sheer  destruction.  The  matter  is  all  the  more  pressing,  seeing  that 
the  fallacy  is  now  systematically  urged  on  the  English  people,  not 
only  by  anonymous  writers  like  John  Indigo,  but  by  the  highest 
oflBcials  of  the  Indian  Government.  Two  of  these  gentlemen,  the 
brothers  Strachey,  have  recently  published  a  book  entitled  The 
Finances  and  Public  Worlcs  of  India,  which,  while  brimful  of  this 
and  other  specious  fallacies,  is  nevertheless  put  forward  on  all  hands 
as  a  text-book  by  the  Indian  Government.  Let  us  carefully  consider, 
therefore,  what  is  the  real  character  of  India's  foreign  trade. 

In  the  year  1882  India  imported  5O,OO0,O0OZ.  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise.   Therefore,  say  the  apologists,  the  people  cannot  be  poorer 
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but  mast  be  richer  than  in  1835,  in  ^hich  year  India  only  imported 
7,750,O00{«  But  the  real  fact  is  that  the  increase  in  the  imports  of 
foreign  merchandise  shows  nothing  whatever,  one  way  or  the  other, 
concerning  the  wealth  of  the  people.  All  it  does  show  is  that  the 
artisans  of  Europe  have  been  able,  with  steam  machinery  and  other 
appliances,  to  produce  cheaper  manufactures  than  the  natives  of  India, 
and  thus  to  supply  them  from  without  with  articles  simijar  to  those 
they  formerly  made  for  themselves.  As  a  believer  generally  in  free- 
trade  doctrines,  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  a  fact  in  itself  to  be  re* 
gretted ;  but  I  must' at  the  same  time  protest  against  its  being  used 
as  an  argument  in  proof  of  prosperity.  It  shows  no  enhanced  pur- 
chasing power  by  the  people  whatever,  and  is  quite  compatible  with 
increasing  poverty,  instead  of  increasing  wealth.  Thus,  last  year 
India  imported  cotton,  wool,  and  silk  clothing  to  the  extent  of 
27,500,0002.  But  no  one  who  knows  India  supposes  for  a  moment  that 
these  imports  represent  that  amount,  or  any  amount  of  new  wants,  or 
that  the  people  afford  or  wear  more  clothing  now  than  they  used  to  do. 
On  the  contrary,  everyone  knows  that  the  people  were  at  least  as  well 
<;lothed  as  now,  though  with  their  own  manufactures,  before  the 
British  set  foot  upon  the  soil,  and  that  the  only  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  this  respect  is  that  27,500,000^  are  now  paid  yearly 
to  the  foreigner  which  were  formerly  distributed  among  the  native 
manufacturers.  This  payment  to  the  foreigner  is  of  course  made  by 
exports  of  at  least  27,500,0002.  worth  of  produce ;  and  thus,  on  a 
consideration  of  one  single  item  of  its  foreign  trade,  viz.,  clothing, 
India  can  point  to  the  creation  of  a  combined  import  and  export 
trade  of  55,000,0002.  yearly,  without  it«  being  shown  that  the  people 
have  one  shilling  more  of  purchasing  power  than  formerly.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  a  well-grounded  fear  that  the  annihilation  of  the 
native  manufacturers  has  impoverished  the  country,  and  has  forced  a 
vastnumber  of  native  artisans  to  seek  a  precarious  subsistence  by  tilling 
poor  lands,  formerly  considered  worthless,  and  which,  even  with  the 
most  arduous  toil,  hardly  repay  the  cost  of  cultivation.  Yet  these 
two  signs  of  positive  adversity — the  paying  away  to  the  foreigner 
27,500,0002.,  formerly  spent  among  India's  own  people,  and  the  in- 
crease of  cultivation  consequent  on  the  distress  of  ruined  native 
craftsmen — are  complacently  distorted  into  proofs  of  prosperity. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  27,500,0002.,  of  imported  clothing,  so  in  the 
case  of  the  remaining  22,500,0002.,  of  imports,  it  can  readily  be 
shown  that  none  of  them  give  the  faintest  indication  of  that  *  con- 
stantly improving  power  of  purchasing  for  internal  consumption,'  ^^ 
which  is  predicated  therefrom  by  the  Anglo-Indian  optimists.  These 
remaining  imports,  in  fact,  simply  divide  themselves  into  two  classes, 
say,  12,500,0002.  of  miscellaneous  articles  such  as  metals,  the  indi- 
genous production  of  which  has  been,  just  like  that  of  clothing, 
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reduced  or  killed  by  cheaper  European  substitutes,  and  10,000,0002. 
of  the  large  class  of  commodities  required  for  the  subsistence  in  India 
of  Europeans  themselves,  or  articles  such  as  railway  inateriel  which 
India  imports,  not  in  consequence  of  any  trade  demand  from  her 
people  at  all,  but  by  compulsion,  as  the  proceeds  of  lotos  or  other- 
wise, at  the  command  of  her  Imperial  Grovemors.  Adding  these 
three  items  tpgether,  we  have  the  whole  50,000,000Z.  of  imports  of 
merchandise,  and  necessarily  an  equivalent  amount  of  exports  of 
produce  to  pay  for  them,  that  is,  100,000,0002.  of  foreign  trade, 
all  arising  without  the  faintest  indication  of  their  being  caused  by 
increase  of  prosperity,  but  the  reverse.  Sir  J.  Strachey  himself 
admitted  this  in  his  financial  statement  for  1878-9  in  the  words : — 

The  people  of  India  are  too  poor  to  consume  many  luxuries.     The  import  trade 
merely  consists  of  either  t?te  materials  of  industry,  or  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Besides  the  above  imports  of  merchandise,  India  last  year  im- 
ported 13,000,0002.  worth  of  bullion.  It  will  afterwards  be  separately 
demonstrated  that  this  import  of  bullion,  and  of  course  an  equivalent 
amount  of  13,000,0002.  of  exports  to  pay  for  it,  form  likewise  very 
far  from  a  proof  of  prosperity ;  and  thus  we  have  the  whole 
63,000,0002.  of  imports  of  all  descriptions,  and  a  corresponding 
amount  of  the  exports,  ihxt  i«,  126,000,0002.  out  of  the  147,000,0002. 
which  in  1882-3  formed  the  gross  foreign  trade  of  India,  called 
into  existence  and  subsisting  at  this  moment  by  reason  of  drcum- 
stances  quite  ajpartfrom  the  economic  improvement  of  the  people. 

If  increasing  wealth  is  to  be  augured  from  the  enlargement  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  India,  we  shall  thus  be  driven  to  look  for  it  i?i  the 
remaining  figures  of  that  trade,  which  represent  the  excess  of  the 
exports  over  the  imports,  in  other  words,  the  exports  which  India 
gives  away  without  getting  any  commodity  whatever  in  return.  But 
such  an  idea  as  this  is  altogether  absiurd  on  the  face  of  it.  The 
official  apologists  themselves  frankly  admit  that  this  excess  of  exports 
represents  no  proBt,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  sum  which  India  pays 
out  of  hand  to  England,  or. rather  to  Englishmen,  for  the  privilege  of 
being  governed  by  them. 

The  fact  is  that  the  whole  principle  adopted  by  the  official 
apologists  in  dealing  with  the  figures  of  India's  foreign  trade  is 
altogether  wrong.  It  is  admitted  by  all  economists,  that  it  is  not 
the  gross  figures  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  any  country,  but  the 
balance  of  profit,  if  any  thereon,  which  alone  can  be  viewed  as  a 
test  of  prosperity.  The  idea  of  simply  adding  together  the  figures 
of  a  nation's  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  calling  them  profit  if 
they  increase  in  magnitude  year  by  year,  without  considering  to 
which  side  the  balance  leans,  is  in  itself  obviously  absiud,  and  is 
only  put  forward  to  deceive  unthinking  persons.  Says  John  Indigo, 
the  imports  of  India  have  increased  in  fifty  years  from  7,000,0002.  to 
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60,000,000^.,  and  the  exports  from  13,000,000Z.  to  83,000,000^.  He 
then  adds  the  two  classes  of  figures  together,  and,  finding  the  one 
seven  times  as  large  as  the  other,  he  exclaims.  Here  is  ^  a  seven-fold 
expansion  x>f  'prosperity  due  to  British  rule.'  Happy  Indians,  who 
used  to  pay  13,000,0002.  for  English  goods  worth  7,000,0002.  and 
now  are  privileged  to  pay  83,000,000Z.  for  goods  worth  60,000,0002. 1 
It  never  strikes  him  that  the  annual  deficit  having  since  1835  risen 
from  6,000,0002.  to  23,000,0002.,  his  own  figures  really  prove  nothing 
but  a  fourfold  expansion  of  adversity.  To  deduce  increase  of 
prosperity  from  such  figures  is  to  imagine  that  riches  can  be  acquired 
by  simply  moving  about  goods  from  place  to  place.  If  John  Indigo 
were  a  planter,  who  had  conducted  his  business  so  ruinously  that 
last  year  he  had  paid  away  13,0002.  to  keep  going  an  estate  which 
brought  him  in  only  7,0002.,  would  he  consider  that  he  enjoyed  '  a 
seven-fold  expansion  of  prosperity '  if  this  year  he  had  paid  away 
83,0002.  and  only  received  60,0002.  ?  The  veriest  schoolboy  would 
see  through  such  transparent  fiction.  When  John  Indigo  was  a 
child,  there  was  perhaps  a  time  when  he  played  pitch  and  toss  for 
halfpence  with  his  little  brother.  In  the  varying  fortunes  of  the 
game,  let  us  say  he  won  three  halfpence  out  of  seven  throws,  and 
lost  four.  Did  he  not  consider  that  in  the  result  he  had  lost  one 
halfpenny  ?  And  would  not  his  juvenile  intelligence  have  scouted 
his  brother's  logic,  if  the  latter  had  insisted  on  adding  his  receipts 
and  disbursements  together,  and  declaring  that  the  total,  namely, 
seven  halfpence,  was  to  him  '  a  sevenfold  expansion  of  prosperity '  ? 

The  same  groundless  presumption  regarding  India's  prosperity's 
sought  to  be  raised  by  the  wholly  meaningless  and  indeed  prepos- 
terous process  of  calculating  how  the  yearly  deficit  of  imports  would 
look,  if  spread  as  a  percentage  over  the  combined  total  of  imports 
and  exports.  Did  the  apologists  only  do  this  in  order  to  amuse 
themselves  harmlessly,  no  one  could  &irly  raise  objection.  But  it  is 
otherwise  when  they  proceed  to  assert  that,  because  the  deficit  of 
1835  (though  itself  only  one-fourth  as  large  as  that  of  1882) 
formed  a  greater  percentage  on  the  figures  of  the  gross  trade,  there- 
fore India  was  worse  oflF  in  the  former  year  by  losing  7,000,0002. 
than  in  the  latter  by  losing  23,000,0002.  Bidiculous  as  is  this  con- 
clusion, both  Her  Majesty's  Grovemment  and  the  public  have  been 
persistently  plied  with  it,  just  as  if  it  were  axiomatic  truth,  both  in 
the  Report  of  the  Famine  Commission  and  in  the  brothers  Strachey's 
work.^*  V(B  victis  !  Clearly  any  kind  of  arithmetic  is  good  enough 
in  order  to  justify  the  appropriation  of  the  revenues  of  '  a  conquered 
race.' 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  unfortunate  political  position  of  India 
in  the  hands  of  her  European  masters  compels  her  to  pay  away  to 
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them,  without  equivalent,  not  only  the  whole  of  the  profits  of  her 
foreign  trade,  but  an  ever-increasing  amount  of  her  own  produce 
besides.  This  yearly  drain  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  exemplar  of 
the  extent  to  which  India  is  being  ruined  by  British  rule.  The  growth 
of  her  foreign  trade  is  only  the  growth  of  her  loss.  The  greater  the 
facilities,  therefore,  for  the  movement  of  produce,  whether  by  roads, 
railways,  or  otherwise,  and  the  larger  the  volume  of  trade,  the  loss 
is  only  the  greater.  Copying  from  the  brothers  Strachey,  John 
Indigo  places  this  yearly  loss  or  tribute  at  about  15,000,0002.  a  year. 
Its  nature  is  correctly  stated  by  the  brothers  Strachey.  They  admit 
that  it  consists  of '  the  payments  to  be  made  in  England  on  account 
of  the  Grovemment,  for  the  public  services,  interest  on  debt,  railway 
capital,  and  so  forth,  and  of  the  savings  and  profits  of  foreigners 
employed  or  trading  in  India.'  '^  It  must  now  be  shown,  that  this 
tribute  really  amounts  not  to  15,000,0002.  only,  but  to  nearly  four 
times  that  sum — ^to  a  figure,  in  fact,  in  presence  of  which  the  occa- 
sional plunderings  of  former  invaders  sink  into  insignificance,  and 
which  obviously  must  eventuate  in  swift  ruin  and  destruction. 

The  erroneous  supposition  that  the  drain  amounts  to  only 
15,000,0002.  is  arrived  at  by  simply  taking  the  figures  of  the  average 
annual  deficit  in  imports  as  compared  with  exports,  as  given  in  the 
customs  returns  for  the  last  five  years.  But  such  a  computation  is 
totally  unsound.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  universally  recognised  that 
to  this  deficit  should  be  added  the  i/ncrease  of  the  foreign  debt  during 
the  same  period,  say  5,000,0002.  annually,  which  must  be  deducted 
from  the  imports.  Yet,  in  order  to  make  out  a  case  in  favour  of  the 
British  system,  this  increase  of  debt,  which  at  once  brings  up  the 
yearly  deficit  to  20,000,0002.,  has  been  deliberately  ignored. 

Even  this  larger  figure,  however,  is  far  below  the  truth,  for  reasons 
which  must  now  be  stated.  What  shadow  of  a  reason  is  there  to 
suppose  that,  except  for  the  calamitous  European  drain,  India,  with 
her  fertile  soil,  her  teeming,  industrious  population,  her  settled 
government,  and  her  splendid  seaboard,  would  not,  like  other  coun- 
tries, receive  back — not  only  the  full  value  of  her  exports — but  a 
handsome  profit  besides  ?  It  has  already  been  shown  that  England 
makes  a  clear  profit  of  no  less  than  33  per  cent,  on  all  the  exports 
which  leave  its  shores,  France  22  per  cent.,  the  whole  of  Europe  an 
average  of  19  per  cent.,  and  even  Turkey  13  per  cent.*^  Why  should 
the  same  rule  not  apply  to  India?  Do  not  her  merchants  aduaUy 
now  earn  a  similar  profit  ?  Without  any  question  they  do,  but  it 
is  paid  to  them  in  another  form  than  imports.  In  other  words,  it 
is  all,  and  more  than  all,  carried  off  to  England  by  India's  alien 
masters. 

A  just  consideration  of  these  facts  will  alone  enable  us  to  estimate 

*'  Finance$and  Public  Worki  of  India,  p.  385. 
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the  trae  extent  of  the  loss  to  India  by  our  domination*  Last  year 
India  exported  produce  valuing  83,000,0002.  Allowing  that  her 
merchants  naturally  earned  profits  on  these  at  the  English  rate  of  33 
per  cent.,  then  she  was  entitled  to  receive  imports  in  exchange  to  the 
value  of  111,000,0002.;  whereas  her  actual  imports  last  year  (after 
deducting  5,000,0002.  for  increase  of  debt  as  already  shown)  amounted 
to  only  58,000,0002.,  showing  tribute  paid  to  England — not  of 
15,000,0002.  as  asserted— frit^  of  no  leas  than  53,000,0002. !  Even  if 
we  adopt  for  India  the  average  rate  of  profit  reaped  on  the  export 
trade  of  all  Europe,  including  such  backward  States  as  Bussia,  Italy, 
Spain  and  Turkey,  namely,  19  per  cent.,  and  deduct  the  increase  of 
debt  from  imports  as  before,  the  result  shows  the  drain  to  amount  to 
41,000,0002.  The  plunder  of  India  by  the  invader  Nadir  Shah  is 
always  adduced  by  the  apologists  as  proof  of  the  evils  which  preceded 
the  establishment  of  British  rule.  Yet  his  booty  amounted  to  only 
32,000,0002.  once  and  for  all.  What  was  that  to  the  yearly  drain 
under  the  present  system  ?  It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that 
about  one-fifth  of  the  exports  from  India  comes  from  the  Native 
States,  which,  being  subject  to  no  similar  deadly  drain,  get  back  the 
full  value  of  their  exports,  together  with  their  profits.  The  result, 
therefore,  is  that,  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  British  India,  ex<- 
ported  last  year,  valuing  66,000,0002.  at  the. port  of  shipment,  only 
38,000,0002.  (again  allowing  for  increase  of  debt)  were  received  back, 
instead  of  79,000,0002.,  justly  due  even  at  the  low  average  rate  of 
profit  realised  by  all  Europe.  We  are  thus  fistce  to  &ce  with  the 
appalling  fact  that  52  per  cent,  or  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole 
exports  of  British  India,  are  lost  to  it  every  yea/r  in  consequence  of 
the  British'  domination ;  which  eats  up  not  only  all  profits  what- 
soever of  the  soil,  climate,  capital,  and  labour  of  the  whole  people, 
but,  in  addition,  appropriates  to  itself,  without  return,  a  laiige  part 
of  the  very  produce  of  their  soil.  Blind  to  all  this,  it  is  sickening 
to  hear  the  highest  officials,  like  the  brothers  Straoh^,  uttering 
such  fallacies  as  the  following,  for  the  misguidance  of  the  English 
people : — 

There  is  no  more  striking  evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  material  wealth  of 
India  than  that  furnished  by  the  record  of  its  foreign  trade.^' 

The  fact  is  that  the  figures  of  the  foreign  trade  of  India,  so  &r 
from  indicating  prosperity,  represent  nothing  but  the  operations  of  a 
yearly  succession  of  foreign  invaders,  carrying  off  spoils  in  ever- 
increasing  volume.  The  invaders  are,  however,  the  only  spokesmen 
on  the  subject.  They  are  all  concerned  directly  or  indirectly  in  the 
division  of  the  spoils,  and  are  naturally  jubilant  over  the  result,  the 
more  so  because  they  school  themselves  into  the  belief  that  the  ever- 
increasing  volume  of  India's  produce,  taken  away  by  them  every  year 
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never  to  return,  is,  somehow  or  other,  an  inestimable  blessing  to  her 
people. 

But  the  very  stars  in  their  courses  fight  against  the  wretched 
Indian  peasantry.  There  is  one  great  and  admittedly  prosperous 
country  in  the  world — the  United  States  of  America— which,  thanks 
to  very  peculiar  circumstances,  exports  at  this  moment  much  more 
than  it  imports.  The  supposed  analogy  is  promptly  seized  upon  and 
ui^ed  in  favour  of  the  British  domination  in  India.  Here  is  the 
brothers  Strachey's  dictum  on  the  subject : — 

The  most  conclusive  argument,  perhaps,  that  can  he  hrought  against  the  yiew 
that  this  excess  of  exports  over  imports  signifies  a  drain  on  the  resources  of  India 
is,  that  the  nation  which  prohably  of  all  others  at  present  gives  the  greatest  ogns 
of  progress,  and  of  increase  of  woilth  and  general  prosperity — the  United  States  of 
America — exhibits  a  balance  of  trade  similar  to  that  of  India,  but  with  a  still 
greater  relative  excess  of  exports.^ ^ 

The  whole  position  and  circumstances  of  the  United  States  are 
the  very  antithesis  of  those  of  India.  America  is  a  new  country, 
with  a  sparse  population,  and  an  unlimited  supply  of  virgin  soil. 
India  is  an  old  country,  crowded  with  people,  with  no  surplus  either 
of  soil  or  agricultural  produce.  America  twenty  years  ago,  when 
engaged  in  an  internecine  war,  suddenly  contracted  a  debt  to  foreign 
creditors  of  555,000,000^  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  she  deter- 
mined to  pay  off  this  huge  foreign  debt  with  her  tremendous  surplus 
of  annual  produce,  if  not  as  suddenly  as  it  was  contracted,  at  least  in 
a  single  generation.  Her  public  treasury  has  consequently  been 
busily  engaged  paying  off  foreign  debt  to  the  extent  of  from 
14,000,000L  to  20,000,0002.  per  annum,  while  her  wealthy  sons  have, 
in  addition,  anticipated  her  action  by  buying  up,  on  their  own 
account,  in  the  markets  of  Europe,  during  the  last  ten  years,  the 
enormous  sum  of  200,000,000Z.  of  the  remainder  of  the  debt.^  For 
these  operations  of  redemption  and  private  purchase  of  foreign  debt, 
vast  amounts  of  produce  have  necessarily  been  exported,  with  the 
result  that,  during  the  years  in  question,  cmd  only  dv/ring  these,  the 
exports  of  ordinary  merchandise  from  the  United  States  have  ex- 
ceeded the  imports,  similarly  to  those  of  India.  In  the  case  of 
America,  however,  the  remainder  of  the  imports  was  duly  received^ 
in  the  shape  of  about  400,000,000i.  of  national  bonds  redeemed 
from  foreign  creditors,  which  fully  account  both  for  the  whole 
apparent  deficit  in,  and  the  profits  on,  the  exports.  What  are  we 
to  say,  then,  of  the  fairness  of  those  who  endeavour  to  calm  all 
apprehensions  regarding  the  exhausting  drain  from  India,  by  quoting 
America  as  an  analogy,  while  carefully  concealing  the  well-recognised 
and  crucial  differences?  America,  teeming  with  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  her  own  soil,  essays  to  pay  off  555,000,000i.  of  foreign  debt 
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in  a  few  years,  and  straightway  exports  commodities  for  the  purpose. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  her  very  plethora  of  wealth,  she  artificially 
restricts  her  imports  by  protective  tariffs,  in  order  that  her  subjects 
may  enjoy  the  somewhat  barren  luxury  of  manufacturing  for  them- 
selves what  other  nations  supply  to  them  at  a  cheaper  rate.  India 
neither  pays  off  a  shilling  of  her  foreign  debt,  nor  artificially  restricts 
her  imports  by  protective  tariffs,  yet  the  position  of  America  is  mer- 
cilessly quoted  against  her  as  an  analogy  for  the  information  of  the 
English  people.  Vce  metis  !  Any  kind  of  analogy  is  good  enough 
to  justify  the  appropriation  of  the  possessions  of '  a  conquered  race.' 

Such  are  the  means  by  which  the  Indian  bureaucracy  has 
managed  hitherto  to  get  the  English  nation  to  consent  to  the  ruin  of 
India  by  an  ever-increasing  foreign  drain.  It  would  never  do  to 
admit  that  the  increased  exports  merely  represent  the  wringing  of  so 
much  more  of  their  capital,  labour,  and  food  from  a  starving  people, 
under  pressure  of  taxation  and  the  gigantic  tribute  to  Englishmen. 
So  the  egregious  fallacy  is  sedulously  propagated  that  the  ever- 
increasing  exports  caused  by  the  ever-increasing  tribute  are  spon- 
taneous, and  consequently  imply  *  increased  power  of  production,'  ^^ 
by  the  Indian  people,  over  and  above  their  own  wants.  Let  the 
whole  bureaucracy  combine  to  produce  a  scrap  of  real  evidence  that 
the  ^production  of  India  is  increasing  correspondingly  as  the  exports, 
or  increasing  at  all.  They  dare  not  attempt  this.  They  are  only  too 
well  satisfied  with  the  unfounded  presumption  raised  by  the  mere 
figures  of  these  exports,  which  the  English  people  naturally  assume 
to  be  voluntary,  as  surplus,  instead  of,  as  they  are,  compulsory, 
through  means  of  a  political  system  by  which  all  economical  laws 
become  vitiated  and  reversed. 

The  fallacy  that  enlarged  exports  necessarily  imply  increased  pro- 
duction was  disposed  of  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  the  Irish  famine. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  exploded  with  regard  to  the  Indian  Empire 
itself.  In  the  very  midst  of  the  great  famines  in  India,  exports  of  food 
have  not  only  continued,  but  have  actually  increased  in  volume  from 
the  very  districts  most  affected.  Mr.  J.  Greddes,  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service,  a  very  experienced  officer,  gave  the  following  evidence  before 
the  Finance  Committee  with  regard  to  the  Orissa  famine  of  1863. 
Speaking  of  the  starving  peasants  having  to  sell  off  and  export  their 
very  food  in  order  to  meet  their  taxes,  he  said  : — 

Increasing  exports  are  by  no  means  a  conclusive  test  of  the  prosperity  of  India ; 
often  the  reverse  of  prosperity,  because  the  exports  are  very  largely  compulsory. 
The  province  of  Orissa  was  depleted  of  produce  which  was  exported  to  pay  the 
Government  taxes. 

And  in  describing  how  the  people,  in  order  to  pay  the  taxes,  wer^ 
obliged  to  grow  a  class  of  crops  especially  adapted  for  the  purpose  of 
export^  he  added — 

"  Finances  and  Public  Works  of  India,  p.  316. 
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The  increase  of  the  crops  intended  for  export,  such  as  cotton,  and  opium,  and 
indigo,  interferes  with  the  necessary  production  of  food  for  the  people.  The  food 
reserve  of  one  year  being  sold  off  to  pay  the  taxes,  sufficient  was  not  left  for  the 
following  year  in  which  the  rains  might  fall  short. 

The  Collector  of  Pumeah,  writing  during  the  famine  in  Behar  in 
1865,  said:— 

The  export  trade  is  as  brisk  as  ever.  This  is  a  great  cause  of  the  present 
scarcity.  The  grain-grower  is  always  in  debt  to  the  grain>merchant,  and  is  bound 
to  deliver  so  much  rice  after  each  harvest.  He  may  be  starving,  but  that  is  no 
affair  of  the  grain-merchant. 

Sir  James  Caird,  in  his  official  report  on  the  condition  of  India, 
failed  not  to  perceive  the  same  obvious  truth.  Writing  in  1880,  he 
said : — 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  doubling  of  the  external  trade  during  part  of  the 
same  time  (1870-80),  put  forth  as  a  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  agriculture,  appears 
to  have  had  no  beneficial  influence  on  the  Land  Revenue,  which  only  increased 
from  21,088,000/.  to  21,679,000/.  in  the  ten  years.  May  this  not  rather  show  that 
the  railways  are  carrying  off  more  than  it  is  safe  for  the  agricultural  class  to  part 
with  ? 

Mr.  Geddes,  already  quoted,  supported  the  same  view  before  the 
Finance  Committee,  from  his  own  personal  experience  as  a  famine 
relief  officer : — 

The  enhancement  of  the  price  of  food  is  very  largely  due  to  the  necessity  of 
deporting  a  great  deal  of  the  country's  produce  to  pay  for  the  loss  in  guaranteeing 
the  dividends  on  the  railways,  and  also  to  pay  for  the  interest  on  the  moneys 
required  to  make  good  the  frequent  deficits  of  Government. 

The  admitted  fact  that  an  entire  fifth  of  the  population  of  India 
now  ^  go  through  life  on  insufficient  food '  '^  ought  surely  of  itself  to 
prove  that  the  increased  exports  are  wrung  from  the  people  by  penury 
rather  than  spontaneously  offered  from  surplus  or  increasing  wealth. 
This  is  practically  admitted  by  India's  greatest  authority  on  statistics, 
Dr.  W.  W,  Hunter,  who,  in  his  treatise  entitled  England^a  Work  in 
India^  confesses  that '  if  all  the  poorer  classes  io  India  ate  two  full 
meals  every  day,  the  surplus  for  export  would  be  much  less  than  at 
present.' 

But  in  point  of  fact,  so  far  as  evidence  is  allowed  to  be  collected, 
it  all  points  to  a  reduction  in  the  aggregate  produce  of  the  soil,  in« 
stead  of  to  an  increase.  Dr.  Hunter,  after  admitting  the  gradual 
deterioration  of  the  soil  generally,  adds : — 

Wheat-land  in  the  North- West  Provinces,  which  now  gives  only  840  Ihs.  an 
acre,  yielded  1,140  Ihs.  in  the  time  of  Akhar ;  and  the  reason  assigned  for  this 
falling  off  in  the  yield  is  chiefly  want  of  manure. 

The  Punjaub  Administration  Beport  for  the  year  1881-2  confeaaes 

«  England's  Work  in  India,  by  Dr.  W.  W,  Hunter. 
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that  the  increase  of  the  area  under  wheat  grown  for  exportation  has 
caused  a  decrease  of  that  under  barley  and  gram,  which  form  the 
principal  food  of  the  mass  of  the  population ;  while  indigo  and 
cotton,  grown  for  export,  are  also  superseding  rice.  In  the  Deccan 
fiiots  Commission  Report^  a  similar  tale  is  told  as  the  result  of 
a  census  of  219  villages  in  the  Ahmednuggur  district.  It  is 
there  shown  that,  in  consequence  of  diminished  production  of  the 
soil,  the  number  of  cows,  sheep,  and  goats  had  decreased  19  per 
cent,  in  the  last  thirty  years.  Here  is  the  deduction  from  this 
significant  fact  made  by  the  Commissioners  themselves. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  while  increasing  population  demands  more  from  the 
land  than  it  yielded  forty  years  ago,  the  conditiona  of  agriculture  have  not  tended  to 
increoie  its  fertility. 

Instead  of  endeavouring  to  throw  light  on  this  all-important 
point,  the  Administmtion  Beports  of  the  different  Indian  provinces 
studiously  avoid  giving  any  details  as  the  amount  of  production  of 
the  land  per  acre.  In  1880,  however,  a  careful  attempt  was  made  by 
a  native  reformer  to  bring  home  to  the  officials,  in  spite  of  themselves, 
the  fact  that  India  can  really  afford  no  exports,  and  that  consequently 
the  foreign  drain  to  Englishmen  is  simply  met  by  stinting  the  food 
of  her  people  more  and  more.  In  May  of  that  year,  Mr.  D&d^bh&i 
Naoroji,  the  veteran  Indian  economist,  approached  the  India  Office 
with  this  object,  and,  taking  the  Punjaub  as  a  favourable  sample  of 
the  coimtry  generally,  proved  to  a  demonstration,  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  India's  own  figures,  that  the  whole  yearly  income  of  that 
province,  from  all  sources,  is  now  only  12.  158.  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation, whereas  22.  188.  per  head  is  required  for  the  bare  necessaries 
of  life  ;  and  that  the  difference  is  being  made  up  by  exhausting  the 
capital  and  labour  of  the  country.  His  memorandum  was  referred  to 
Mr.  F.  C.  Danvers,  a  highly  paid  officer  of  the  India  Office,  who 
actually  attempted  to  demolish  Mr.  D&d^bh&i's  arguments,  by  point- 
ing out  that  he  had  omitted  to  include  '  incomes  from  Government 
stock,  house  rent,  salaries,  pensions,  professional  incomes,  &c.'  The 
veriest  tyro  in  economic  science  is  aware  that  such  incomes  are  all 
included  in,  and  are  merely  methods  of  distribution  of,  the  produc- 
tion of  the  country,  or  of  the  profits,  if  any,  of  its  foreign  trade* 
Mr.  Danvers  concluded  his  memorandum  by  gravely  asserting,  with 
childlike  simplicity,  that  the  Indian  agriculturist  could  not  possibly 
be  ill  off  for  food,  because  he  grows  it,  and  that  *  he  and  his  family 
will  first  provide  themselves  with  food,  and  the  remainder  he  will 
sell ! '  As  truly  might  he  say  that  a  jeweller,  however  embarrassed  or 
bankrupt  he  may  be,  can  never  want  for  valuable  diamonds  for  his 
wife,  as  he  will  only  sell  what  she  does  not  require  I  The  idea  that, 
under  pressure  of  taxation,  the  ryot  might  be  too  poor  to  afford  to  eat 
his  own  produce  never  seemed  to  occur  to  him.     Such  preposterous 
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doctrines  would  be  denounced  at  once,  if  put  forward  with  reference 
to  the  concerns  of  the  smallest  English  county;  yet  they  were  deemed 
good  enough  finally  to  dispose  of  a  question  directly  involving  the 
fate  of  a  sixth  part  of  the  human  race.  Vcb  victia !  Anj  sort  of 
political  economy  is  good  enough  to  justify  the  retention  of  British 
appointments  at  the  expense  of  ^  a  conquered  race.' 

It  is  surely  in  hideous  mockery  of  India's  suffering,  that  our 
Indian  officials,  ignoring  all  these  obvious  considerations,  persistently 
point  to  the  ever-enlarging  compulsory  exports  of  India — the  tribute 
wrung  by  all  the  most  scientific  methods  of  depletion  from  a  starving 
peasantry — as  the  crowning  proof  of  their  wealth  and  progress,  and 
urge  that  these  exports  may  be  further  increased  by  every  possible 
expedient,  irrespective  of  how  little  may  be  received  back  in  exchange. 
In  this  blind  spirit  of  careless  optimism  the  brothers  Strachey  calmly 
urge  the  increase  of  the  evil  as  follows : — 

Improvement  in  the  material  condition  of  the  people  of  India  is  to  be  obtained 
only  through  an  accumulation  of  wealth  {!)  accompanying  a  steady  development  of 
the  foreign  trade. 

In  the  same  strain  the  Government  of  India  triumphantly  adduces 
the  ruinous  drain  of  exports  as  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  ad- 
vancement. *  It  seems  impossible,'  say  they,  *  to  believe  that  the 
agriculture  of  a  country  is  at  a  very  low  ebb,  when  the  value  of  its 
exports,  principally  raw  produce,  has  increased  by  165  per  cent,  in 
twenty  years.'  ^ 

It  is  injury  enough  to  compel  a  people  to  live  on  one  meal  a  day, 
and  to  force  them  to  sell  the  other  meal  over  the  seas,  to  pay  for  the 
crushing  burden  of  European  domination ;  but  it  is  surely  adding 
jeering  insult  to  that  injury  to  point  to  the  forced  sale  as  a  conclusive 
proof  of  the  highest  prosperity. 

So  much  for  the  argument  which  deduces  increasing  wealth  to 
India  from  the  expansion  of  its  foreign  trade.  The  two  remaining 
alleged  indications  of  prosperity  relied  on  by  the  apologists  must  be 
dealt  with  in  separate  papers. 

«  Parliamentary  Papers,  No.  2732  of  1880,  p.  39. 
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Among  the  more  eminent  or  prominent  names  of  famous  men,  and 
perhaps  especially  of  &mous  poets,  some  must  inevitably  be  longer 
than  others  in  finding  their  ultimate  level  of  comparative  account  in 
critical  no  less  than  in  popular  repute.  But  it  is  singular  enough  at 
first  sight  that  among  all  the  many  memorable  names  of  our  country- 
men which  ennoble  for  the  retrospect  of  all  time  the  first  quarter  of 
this  century,  two  alone  should  still  remain  objects  of  so  much  debate 
as  are  those  of  the  two  poets  who  have  recently  supplied  one  of  their 
most  eminent  successors  with  subject-matter  for  the  exercise  of  his 
ability  in  discussion  and  the  display  of  his  daring  in  paradox.  For 
although  it  has  ever  been  my  desire,  in  the  expressive  words  of  the 
Church  Catechism,  to  order  myself  lowly  and  reverently  to  all  my 
betters ;  and  although  I  hope  never  to  write  a  word  incompatible  with 
deep  gratitude  and  cordial  admiration  for  all  the  gifts  of  poetry  and 
prose — to  say  nothing  just  now  of  admonition  and  castigation — which 
his  too  frequently  offending  countrymen  owe  to  the  just  and  liberal 
hand  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold ;  yet  I  cannot  but  feel  that  in  his 
recent  utterances  or  expositions  regarding  Wordsworth  and  Byron  he 
has  now  and  then  spread  a  wider  sail  before  a  stronger  wind  of  sheer 
paradox  than  ever  has  any  critic  of  anything  like  equal  or  comparable 
reputation.  We  might  almost  imagine,  on  consideration  of  the  task 
here  undertaken,  that  his  aim  had  been  to  show  how  not  gold  only, 
but  also  the  higher  criticism,  may  solder  close  impossibilities,  and 
make  them  kiss. 

^  Wordsworth  and  Byron,'  says  the  most  distinguished  of  Words- 
worth's later  disciples,  <  stand  out  by  themselves.  When  the  year  1900 
is  turned,  and  our  nation  comes  to  recount  her  poetic  glories  in  the 
century  which  has  then  just  ended,  the  first  names  with  her  will  be 
these.'  I  cannot,  for  my  part,  pretend  to  predict  the  issues  of  the 
future,  to  determine  the  progress  or  the  aberration  of  opinion  in  days 
that  perhaps  we  may  not  know  of.  But  I  must  say  that,  if  this  pre-^ 
diction  be  prophecy  indeed,  the  taste  of  1901  will  in  my  humble 
opinion  be  about  on  a  par  with  the  taste  of  1647 ;  when  the  first  names 
of  the  Shakespearean  generation  were  Jonson  and  Fletcher :  Shake- 
speare, compared  with  these  two  claimants,  being  in  the  opinion  of 
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their  mcNst  eminent  disciples  as  *  dull '  and  '  scurrilous '  a  pretender  as 
Mr.  Arnold  finds  Coleridge  and  Shelley  to  be  shadowy  and  inadequate 
competitors  for  fame  with  the  laureates  of  Bydal  and  Ravenna. 

It  seems  a  great  thing,  and  it  certainly  is  something,  to  have 
such  evidence  as  this  to  the  fact  that  appreciation  of  Wordsworth  is 
no  longer  incompatible  with  appreciation  of  Byron.  On  the  other 
hand,  certain  as  it  is  that  the  assertion  of  equality,  and  much  more  the 
suggestion  of  kinship,  between  these  two  contending  forces  of  their 
generation  would  have  exasperated  the  one  into  stormy  jealousy  less 
deep  than  the  other's  serene  contempt,  it  is  not  less  evident  that  the 
very  fact  and  the  very  consciousness  of  having  so  far  siurmounted  the 
difficulties  and  harmonized  the  discords  of  the  past  may  involve  the 
critic  in  perplexities  and  lead  him  into  temptations  of  his  own.  One  of 
these,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  tendency  to  make  too  much  at  once  of  the 
salient  points  of  likeness  and  of  the  salient  points  of  contrast  between 
two  such  men  and  leaders.  Another  is  the  tendency  to  exaggerate 
or  to  ignore  or  to  mistake  their  relations  to  their  own  time  and  their 
possible  influence  on  ours.  That  the  direct  or  indirect  influence  of 
one  will  end  only  when  there  is  not  a  man  left  in  the  world  who 
understands  a  word  of  the  dead  English  language  ;  that  the  dil^t  and 
indirect  influence  of  the  other,  however  much  wider  and  more  tangible 
while  it  lasted,  is  already  in  the  main  spent,  exhausted,  insignificant 
henceforward  for  better  and  for  worse ;  it  would  appear  an  equal  stretch 
of  dogmatism  to  assert  with  equal  confidence  :  yet  it  is  an  opinion  for 
which  a  good  deal  might  be  said  by  anyone  with  leisure  and  inclination 
to  advance  and  support  it  by  comparison  of  their  respective  claims. 

Let  me  repeat,  at  the  risk  of  appearing  impertinently  superfluous 
in  protestation,  that  I  have  never  written  and  never  mean  to  write  an 
irreverent  word  of  Mr.  Arnold's  own  claims  to  all  due  deference  and  all 
reasonable  regard,  whether  as  poet  or  as  critic :  but  I  must  confess, 
borrowing  two  favourite  terms  of  his  own,  that  '  lucidity '  does  not 
appear  to  me  by  any  means  to  be  the  distinguishing  *  note '  of  his  later 
criticisms.  His  first  critical  confession  of  faith — the  famous  and 
admirable  if  not  exhaustive  or  conclusive  preface  of  October  1st,  1853 
— was  a  model  of  the  qua],ity  which  now,  it  should  seem,  appears  to  him 
rather  commendable  than  practicable, — a  matter  of  pious  opinion  or 
devout  imagination.  When  we  are  told  that  the  distinguishing  merit 
of  such  poei^ry  as  we  find  in  Keats's  Ode  on  a  Orecian  Urn  is  that  it  gives 
us,  of  all  gifts  in  the  world,  the  expression  of  a  moral  idea  comparable 
with  the  gravest  and  the  deepest  utterances  of  Shakespeare  and  of 
Milton,  we  begin  to  perceive,  or  at  all  events  we  begin  to  suspect, 
that  Mr.  Arnold's  excursive  studies  in  theology  have  somewhat  in- 
fected him  with  the  theologian's  habit  of  using  word?  and  phrases  in 
a  special  and  extranatural  sense  which  renders  their  message  imper- 
vious, their  meaning  impenetrable,  to  all  but  the  esoteric  adept. 
^  A  criticism  of  life '  becomes  such  another  term  or  form  of  speech 
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as  '  prevenient  grace,*  or  '  the  real  presence,'  or  ^  the  double  procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost : '  if,  Hamlet-like,  we  consider  too  curiously  what 
it  may  mean,  the  reverent  reader  may  haply  nnd  himself  on  the  high 
road  to  distraction,  the  irreverent  will  too  probably  find  himself  on 
the  verge  of  laughter.  A  certain  criticism  of  life,  a  certain  method 
or  scheme  of  contemplation,  a  devotion  to  certain  points  of  view  and 
certain  tones  of  thought,  may  unquestionably  be  discerned  in  the 
highest  work  of  such  poets  as  Milton,  Wordsworth,  and  Shelley,  in 
the  past ;  in  our  own  days,  of  such  poets  as  Lord  Tennyson,  Mr. 
Browning,  and  Mr.  Arnold  himself.  But  how  this  fact  can  possibly 
be  shown  to  imply  that  it  is  this  quality  which  gives  them  rank  as 
poets ;  and  how  the  definition  of  this  quality  can  possibly  be  strained 
so  as  to  cover  the  case  of  Keats,  the  most  exclusively  aesthetic  and 
the  most  absolutely  non-moral  of  all  serious  writers  on  record ;  these 
are  two  questions  to  which  the  propounder  of  such  postulates  may 
surely  be  expected  to  vouchsafe  at  least  some  gleam  of  a  solution, 
some  shadow  of  a  reply.  Meantime  the  apparent  discrepancies  (not 
to  say,  the  transparent  contradictions)  involved  in  any  such  theory 
are  thrown  into  sharp  accidental  relief  by  the  comparison  of  Mr. 
Arnold's  estimate  of  Gautier  with  his  estimate  of  Keats.  ^  Such  a  poet 
as  Theophile  Gautier '  is  to  him  a  type  of  the  poet  who  has  no  criti- 
cism of  life  to  offer,  and  who  comes  short  of  the  poet's  aim  and  the 
poet's  crown  in  consequence  of  this  deficiency ;  while  the  place  of 
Keats  among  English  poets  is  beside  Shakespeare.  Now  Keats,  in 
my  opinion  as  well  as  in  Mr.  Arnold's,  is  a  very  decidedly  greater 
poet  than  Gautier ;  but  according  to  Mr.  Arnold's  theory,  if  his  terms 
of  definition  are  to  be  construed  in  any  sense  which  may  be  ^  under- 
standed  of  the  people,'  I  must  venture  to  affirm  that  Gautier  could 
be  proved  an  incomparably  greater  poet  than  Keats.  There  is  not  a 
line  extant  by  the  author  of  Endymion  which  shows  even  a  glimmer 
of  such  simple  and  cordial  manliness  of  sympathy  with  the  homely 
heroism  and  humble  interest  of  actual  life  as  informs  every  line  of 
Gautier!s  noble  little  poem  on  two  veteran  survivors  of  the  Old  Guard, 
seen  hobbling  along  tlie  streets  of  contemporary  Paris ;  a  poem  which 
combines  in  no  small  measure  the  best  qualities  of  Wordsworth  with  the 
highest  qualities  of  Byron.'  And  if  it  is  not  of  actual  life,  its  heroism 
and  its  interest,  its  suffering  and  its  action,  with  their  good  or  evil 
influences  and  results  in  the  noble  or  igooble  development  of  character 
— if  it  is  not  of  this  that  Mr.  Arnold  means  to  speak  when  he  defines 
the  test  of  poetry,  as  of  all  other  literature,  to  be  its  value  as  a  criti- 

>  I  most  be  allowed  to  submit  that  it  is  somewhat  ungracious  if  not  ungrateful  in 
a  professed  Wordsworthian  to  select  as  a  typical  example  of  imperfection  and  failure 
the  name  of  the  one  eminent  French  poet  who  has  paid  cordial  and  graceful  tribute 
to  the  charm  of  Wordsworth,  felt  as  from  afar  off  in  a  single  translated  verse  of 

ce  poete 
Dont  parle  Lord  hyton  d'un  ton  si  plein  de  fiel. 
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cism  of  life,  I  must  confess,  as  a  plain  man  who  can  only  understand 
plain  speaking,^  that  I  really  do  not  know  how  to  construe  his  oracles. 

Mr.  Arnold  has  at  once  a  passion  and  a  genius  for  definitions.  It 
is  doubtless  good  to  ha;Ve  such  a  genius,  but  it  is  surely  dangerous  to 
have  such  a  passion.  All  sane  men  must  be  willing  to  concede  the 
truth  of  an  assertion  which  he  seems  to  fling  down  as  a  challenge 
from  the  ethical  critic  to  the  aesthetic — that  a  school  of  poetiy 
divorced  from  any  moral  idea  is  a  school  of  poetry  divorced  from 
life.  Even  John  Keats  himself,  except  in  his  most  hectic  moments 
of  sensuous  or  spiritual  debility,  would  hardly,  I  should  imagine,  have 
undertaken  to  deny  this.  What  may  reasonably  be  maintained  is  a 
thesis  very  different  from  such  a  denial ;  namely,  that  a  school  of 
poetry  subordinated  to  any  school  of  doctrine,  subjugated  and  shaped 
and  utilized  by  any  moral  idea  to  the  exclusion  of  native  impulse  and 
spiritual  instinct,  will  produce  work  fit  to  live  when  the  noblest 
specimens  of  humanity  are  produced  by  artificial  incubation.  How- 
ever, when  we  come  to  consider  the  case  of  Byron,  we  must  allow  it 
to  be  wholly  undeniable  that  some  sort  of  claim  to  some  other  kind 
of  merit  than  that  of  a  gift  for  writing  poetry  must  be  discovered  or 
devised  for  him,  if  any  place  among  memorable  men  is  to  be  reserved 
for  him  at  all.  The  fact  that  even  his  enormous  vanity  and  inordi- 
nate egotism  did  not  conceal  this  truth  fiom  him  is  perhaps  the  very 
best  proof  extant '  what  a  very  clever  fellow  he  waa ' — to  borrow  the 
words  of  the  ^  Letter  from  John  Bull  to  Lord  Byron '  which  appeared 
on  the  publication  of  the  opening  cantos  of  Don  Juan ;  a  letter  so 
adroitly  extravagant  in  its  adulation  that  an  ^  ill-minded  man,'  after 
study  of  Byron's  correspondence  and  diary,  might  be  tempted  to  as- 
sign it  to  the  hand  which  penned  them.  But  for  that  hand  the  trick 
would  have  been  too  delicate  and  dexterous — though  assuredly  not 
too  pitiful  and  mean. 

Before  entering  on  the  question,  what  criticism  of  life  in  any  in- 
telligible sense  of  the  phrase  may  be  derivable  or  deducible  from  the 
writings  of  Wordsworth  or  of  Byron,  I  would  venture  to  put  forward, 
by  no  means  a  counter  theory  or  a  rival  definition  to  Mr.  Amold^s 
theory  or  definition  of  poetry,  but  a  simple  postulate,  or  at  least  a 
simple  assumption,  on  which  I  would  rest  my  argument.  ^  If  it  be  not 
admitted,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter  :|  it  would  be  absolute  waste 
of  time,  for  one  who  assumes  it  as  indisputable,  to  enter  into  con- 
troversy with  one  who  regards  it  as  disputable^that  the  two  primary 
and  essential  qualities  of  poetry  are  imagination  and  harmony :  that 
where  these  qualities  are  wanting  there  can  be  no  poetry,  properly  so 

•  It  may  be  that  the  avowal  of  this  inability  will  be  taken  as  proof  that  the  level 
of  the  writer's  intelligence  is  beneath  that  of  Lord  Lumpington  and  the  Rev.  £san 
Hittall :  but,  if  so,  is  it  too  rash  to  hope  that  Mr.  Arnold  may  some  day  be  indaced 
for  once  to  write  criticism  within  reach  of  such  understandings  as  those  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Bottles  and  myself  7 
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called :  and  that  where  these  qualities  are  perceptiUe  in  the  highest 
degree,  there,  even  though  they  should  be  unaccompanied  and  un- 
supported by  any  other  great  quality  whatever — even  though  the 
ethical  or  the  critical  faculty  should  be  conspicuous  by  its  absence-— 
there,  and  only  there,  is  the  best  and  the  highest  poetry.     Now  it  is 
obviously  impossible  to  supply  any  profitable  or  serviceable  definition 
of  these  terms.  ^  All  writers  on  the  subject,  from  Mr.  Arnold  himself 
down  to  the  smallest  perceptible  Byronite  or  Wordsworthian  that 
ever  wagged  a  tail  or  pricked  an  ear  in  the  'common  cry  of  critics, 
are  compelled  sooner  or  later  to  give  expression  to  their  views  and  their 
conclusions  with  as  much  implicit  dogmatism  as  Mr.  John  Dennis  or 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.     If  any  one  chooses  to  assert  that  Flatman  or 
Sprat  or  Byron  had  the  secret  of  harmony,  it  would  be  as  profitable 
an  expenditure  of  time  and  reason  to  argue  against  his  proposition  as 
to  contend  with  a  musical  critic  who  should  maintain  that  OrphSe 
aux  Enfers  was  a  more  sublime  example  of  sacred  music  than  Israel 
in  Egypt    Byron  is  to  Coleridge  and  Shelley  as  nearly  as  possible 
what  OSenbach  is  to  Handel  and  Beethoven.     In  other  matters  than 
those   in  which  Coleridge  and  Shelley  were  supreme;  on  ground 
where  they  could  not  set  a  trespassing  foot  without  being  at  once 
convicted  of  comparative  if  not  absolute  incompetence ;  Byron  was 
supreme  in  his  turn — a  king  by  truly  divine  right ;  but  in  a  province 
outside  the  proper  domain  of  absolute  poetry.    He  is  undisputed 
suzerain  of  the  debateable  borderland  to  which  Bemi  has  given  his 
name :  the  style  called  Bernesque  might  now  be  more  properly  called 
Byronic,  after  the  greater  master  who  seized  and  held  it  by  right  of 
the  stronger  hand.     If  to  be  great  as  a  Bernesque  writer  is  to  be 
great  as  a  poet,  then  was  Byron  assuredly  a  great  poet :  if  it  be  not, 
then  most  assuredly  he  was  nothing  of  the  kind.    On  all  other  points, 
in  all  other  capacities  he  can  only  claim  to  be  acknowledged  as  a 
poet  of  the  third  class  who  now  and  then  rises  into  the  second,  but 
speedily  relapses  into  the  lower  element  where  he  was  bom.   Nothing, 
I  repeat,  does  so  much  credit  to  his  intelligence  as  the  fact  that  he 
should  himself  have  seen  this  with  more  or  less  clearness :  nothing 
does  more  discredit  to  his  character  than  the  efiect  produced  by  this 
consciousness  on  his  bearing  towards  others,  his  contemporary  supe- 
riors.    Too  clear-sighted — or  his  cleverness  belies  itself — not  to  know 
them  for  such,  he  was  too  vain,  too  envious,  and  too  dishonest  to 
acknowledge  that  he  knew  or  even  to  abstain  from  denying  it.     And 
liere  we  may  not  unprofitably  observe  the  diSerence  between  the  ever- 
itching  vanity  of  such  a  writer  as  Byron  and  the  candid  pride  of  a 
great  poet.     When  Dante  Alighieri  or  William  Shakespeare,  when 
John  Milton  or  when  Victor  Hugo  may  be  pleased  to  speak  as  one 
xiot  unconscious  of  his  own  greatness,  such  consciousness  will  be  con- 
founded with  vanity  by  no  man  who  does  not  bear  as  a  birth-mark 
-the  sign  of  the  tribe  of  Zoilus :  it  would  show  a  certain  degree  of 
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weakness  and  incompetence^  if  the  greatest  among  men  and  writers 
should  alone  be  doomed  to  share  the  incapacity  of  their  meanest 
assailants  to  perceive  or  to  acknowledge  that  they  are  not  less  than 
great.   Far  different  from  the  high  and  haughty  equity  of  such  men's 
self-knowledge  and  self-reverence  is  the  malevolent  and  cowardly  self- 
conceit  of  a  Byron,  ever  shuffling  and  swaggering  and  cringing  and 
backbiting  in  a  breath.    The  most  remarkable  point  in  his  pretentious 
and  restless  egotism  is  that  a  man  capable  of  writing  such  bad  verse 
should  ever  have  been  capable  of  seeing,  even  in  part,  how  very  bad 
it  was ;  how  very  hollow  were  its  claims  ;  how  very  ignorant,  impu- 
dent, and  foolish,  was  the  rabble  rout  of  its  adorers.     That  his  first 
admirers  in  foreign  countries  were  men  of  a  far  different  order  is  a 
curious  and  significant  truth  which  throws  a  double  light  upon  the 
question   in   hand.     The   greatest   European  poet  of  his  day,  the 
greatest  European  patriot  of  our  own,  united  in  opinion  perhaps  on 
this  one  point  only,  have  left  eloquent  and  enduring  testimony  to  the 
greatness  of  their  ideal  Byron.     The  enthusiasm  of  Goethe  on  the 
one  hand  and  Mazzini  on  the  other  should  be  ample  and  final  witness 
to  the  forcible  and  genuine  impression  made  by  the  best  work  of 
Byron  upon  some  of  the  highest  minds  in  Europe.    But  in  the  former 
case  we  have  first  of  all  to  consider  this  :  what  was  the  worth  of  Herr 
von  Goethe's  opinion  on  any  question  of  extra-German  literature? 
Of  French  he  presumably  knew  at  least  as  much  as  of  English :  and 
his  criticism  of  French  literature,  if  it  can  hardly  be  matter  of  ^  argu- 
ment for  a  week,'  may  certainly  afford  '  laughter  for  a  month,  and  a 
good  jest  for  ever.'     He  rebuked  the  French  for  their  injustice  to  so 
great  a  poet  as  Dubartas;  he  would  doubtless  have  rebuked  the 
JSnglish  for  their  neglect  of  so  great  a  poet  as  Quarles.    He  discerned 
among  the  rising  Frenchmen  of  1830  one  genius  of  pre-eminent 
promise,  one  youth  in  whom  he  might  hail  his  destined  successor  in 
the  curule  chair  of  European  letters  :  and  this  favoured  son  of  Apollo 
was  none  other — si  Musis  placet  1 — than  M.  Prosper  Merimee.     He 
might  as  rationally  have  remarked  that  England,  in  the  age  of  Hume 
and  Gibbon,  Collins  and  Gray,  Fielding  and  Kichardson,  Johnson  and 
Goldsmith,  had  produced  one  writer  of  absolutely  unparalleled  merit 
— in  the  person  of  Mr.  Horace  Walpole. 

Taking  these  considerations  into  due  account,  it  is  not  without 
amusement  as  well  as  regret,  it  is  not  without  regret  as  well  as 
amusement,  that  we  find  even  in  our  own  day  two  English  writers  of 
such  distinction  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  and  Mr.  John  Nichol  debating: 
and  discussing  as  a  matter  of  no  small  interest  and  moment  to  Eng- 
lishmen, what  it  was  that  Goethe  really  said  and  what  it  was  that 
Goethe  really  meant  to  say  about  the  proper  place  of  Byron  among 
English  poets.  *  No  array  of  terms,'  protests  Walt  Whitman,  '  can 
say  how  much  I  am  at  peace  about  God,  and  about  death  : '  alid  con- 
sequently he  counsels  mankind,  '  Be  not  curious  about  God.'     No 
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array  of  terms  can  say  bow  much  I  am  at  peace  about  Goethe's 
opinions  on  modern  poetry,  after  examination  of  such  samples  as  have 
just  been  given :  and  if  my  voice  had  weight  or  authority  enough  to 
make  itself  heard,  I  would  fain  take  leave  to  counsel  even  my  elders 
and  my  betters,  Be  not  curious  to  know  whether,  or  in  what  sense, 
Groethe  meant  to  say  that  Byron  was  the  greatest  of  English  poets — 
whether  greater  only  than  Coleridge  and  Shelley,  or  greater  also  than 
Shakespeare  and  Milton :  for  such  questions,  as  St.  Paul  observes  of 
genealogies,  are  unprofitable  and  vain. 

The  later  tribute  of  Mazzini  to  Byron  claims  at  our  hands  a  very 
different  degree  of  consideration.  Not  merely  because,  for  all  who 
knew  and  loved  him,  the  name  of  the  man  who  realized  for  them  the 
ideal  of  selfless  heroism — of  infinite  pity,  helpfulness,  love,  zeal,  and 
ardour  as  divine  in  the  heat  of  wrath  as  in  the  glow  of  charity — set 
before  us  in  the  records  of  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus  is  never  to 
be  lightly  spoken,  or  cited  without  a  sense  of  inward  and  infinite 
reverence ;  not  merely  because  they  feel  and  acknowledge  that  in 
him  it  was  given  them  to  see  for  once  how  divine  a  thing  human 
nature  may  be  when  absolutely  and  finally  divorced  from  all  thought 
or  sense  of  self :  made  perfect  in  heroism  and  devotion,  even  to  the 
point,  not  merely  unattainable  but  unimaginable  for  most  men,  of 
disregarding  even  the  imputations  of  selfishness  and  cowardice; 
*  gentle,  and  just,  and  dreadless'  as  Shelley's  ideal  demigod,  with  the 
single-hearted  tenderness  and  lovingkindness  of  a  little  child :  not 
on  any  such  inadequate  and  uncritical  grounds  as  these,  but  simply 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  Mazzini  alone  has  hit  the  mark  which 
should  be  aimed  at  by  all  who  undertake  the  apology  or  attempt  the 
pan^yric  of  Byron.  '  That  man  never  wrote  from  his  heart,'  says 
Thackeray,  sweepingly  and  fiercely :  ^  he  got  up  rapture  and  enthu- 
siasm with  an  eye  to  the  public'  The  only  answer  to  this  is  that  on 
one  single  point,  but  that  one  a  point  of  unsurpassed  importance 
and  significance,  the  imputation  is  insupportable  and  unjust.  He 
wrote  from  his  heart  when  he  wrote  of  politics — using  that  sometimes 
ambiguous  term  in  its  widest  and  most  accurate  significance.  A 
just  and  eontemptuous  hatred  of  Georgian  government,  combined  with 
a  fitful  and  theatrical  admiration  of  the  first  Bonaparte,  made  him 
too  often  write  and  speak  like  a  vilely  bad  Englishman — '  the  friend 
of  every  country  but  his  own ' :  but  his  sympathy  with  the  cause  of 
justice  during  the  blackest  years  of  dynastic  reaction  on  the  continent 
makes  him  worthy  even  yet  of  a  sympathy  and  respect  which  no 
other  quality  of  his  character  or  his  work  could  now  by  any  possi- 
bility command  from  any  quarter  worth  a  moment's  consideration  or 
r^jard.  On  the  day  when  it  shall  become  accepted  as  a  canon  of 
criticism  that  the  political  work  and  the  political  opinions  of  a  poet 
are  to  weigh  nothing  in  the  balance  which  suspends  his  reputation — 
on  that  day  the  best  part  of  the  fame  of  Byron  ?dll  fly  up  and  vanish 
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into  air.  Setting  aside  mere  instance's  of  passionately  cynical  bur- 
lesque^ and  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptional  examples  of  apparently  sin- 
cere though  vehemently  demonstrative  personal  feeling,  we  find  little 
really  living  or  really  praiseworthy  work  of  Byron's  which  has  not  in 
it  some  direct  or  indirect  touch  of  political  emotion. 

But,  without  wishing  to  detract  from  the  just  honour  which  has 
been  paid  to  him  on  this  score,  and  paid  at  least  in  full  if  not  with 
over-measure,  we  must  not  overlook,  in  common  justice,  the  seamy 
side  of  his  unique  success  among  readers  who  did  not  read  him  in 
English.  It  is  something,  undoubtedly,  to  be  set  down  to  a  man's 
credit,  that  his  work — if  his  work  be  other  than  poetic — should  lose 
nothing  by  translation :  always  assiuning  that  it  has  anything  to  lose« 
But  what  shall  be  said  of  a  poet  whose  work  not  only  does  not  lose, 
but  gainB,  by  translation  into  foreign  prose  ?  and  gains  so  greatly  and 
indefinitely  by  that  process  as  to  assume  a  virtue  which  it  has  not  ? 
On  taking  up  a  fairly  good  version  of  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage  in 
French  or  Italian  prose,  a  reader  whose  eyes  and  ears  are  not  hope- 
lessly sealed  against  all  distinction  of  good  from  bad  in  rhythm  or  in 
style  will  infallibly  be  struck  by  the  vast  improvement  which  the 
text  has  undergone  in  the  course  of  translation.  The  blimdering, 
floundering,  lumbering  and  stumbling  stanzas,  transmuted  into  prose 
and  transfigured  into  grammar,  reveal  the  real  and  latent  force  of 
rhetorical  energy  that  is  in  them  :  the  gasping,  ranting,  wheezing, 
broken-winded  verse  has  been  transformed  into  really  effective  and 
fluent  oratory.  A  ranter,  of  course,  it  is  whose  accents  we  hear  in 
alternate  moan  and  bellow  from  the  trampled  platform  of  theatrical 
misanthropy :  but  he  rants  no  longer  out  of  tune :  and  we  are  able 
to  discern  in  the  thick  and  troubled  stream  of  his  natural  eloqu^ice 
whatever  of  real  value  may  be  swept  along  in  company  with  much 
drifting  rubbish.  It  is  impossible  .to  express  how  much  Childe 
Hwrold  gains  by  being  done  out  of  wretchedly  bad  metre  into  decently 
good  prose  :  the  New  Testament  did  not  gain  more  by  being  trans- 
lated out  of  canine  Grreek  into  divine  English.  Not  that  even  under 
these  improved  conditions  Byron's  is  comparable  to  the  work  of  a 
first-rate  orator  or  preacher ;  but  one  may  perceive  how  men  to 
whom  English  poetry  was  a  strange  tongue  might  mistake  it  for  an 
impressive  and  effective  example  of  English  poetry. 

It  seems  a  trivial  waste  of  time  to  insist  repeatedly  and  in  detail 
upon  the  rudiments  of  art :  but  when,  a  man  who  can  hardly  ever 
attempt  a  picture  on  even  the  smallest  scale  without  displaying  his 
absolute  ignorance  of  the  veriest  elements  of  painting  is  hailed  as  a 
master  of  his  craft,  those  who  respect  as  well  as  understand  the  con- 
ditions of  its  existence  will  not  think  a  little  time  and  trouble  mis- 
spent in  the  reduction  of  such  a  thesis  to  its  natural  and  demonstrable 
absurdity.  But  in  writing  on  so  absurd  a  subject  it  would  be  absurd 
to  employ  what  Mr.  Arnold  calls  the  grand  style.    Let  us  rather  take 
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a  handful  of  samples  at  random  which  may  give  some  notion  of 
Byron's;  probably  the  finest  example  in  all  literature  of  that  grandiose 
meanness  which  was  often  the  leading  note  of  the  author's  character 
and  conduct.  There  are  faults  of  style  perceptible,  no  doubt,  in 
poets  of  real  greatness  :  Wordsworth's,  for  instance,  are  vexatious  to 
the  most  loyal  and  thankful  student  in  no  small  degree :  but  they 
are  such  faults  as  are  possible  to  a  great  poet  in  moments  of  great 
perversity ;  Byron's,  most  distinctly,  are  not.  His  lava  kisses  and  his 
baby  earthquakes ;  his  walls  which  have  scalps,  and  pinnacle  those 
scalps  (was  ever  such  jolter-headed  jargon  heard  before,  from  Bedlam 
or  Parnassus  ?)  in  cloud  less  thick  than  the  confusion  of  such  a  chaos 
of  fiftlse  images;  his  stormy  nights  that  are  lovely  in  their  strength  as 
is— of  all  things  on  earth — the  light  of  a  woman's  dark  eye,  or  a  dark 
eye  in  woman  ;  his  day  that  dies  like  a  dolphin ;  his  '  grocer's  shop 
kept  by  one  Nightingale ' — as  Landor  ingeniously  expounded  the  long 
insoluble  conundrum  with  which  the  BHde  of  Abydos  confronts  all 
comers  on  the  threshold  :  these  and  other  such  hideous  absurdities  as 
these  oblige  us  to  reconsider  the  question,  whether  the  generation  of 
our  fathers  may  not  have  been  right  after  all  in  deciding — as  we 
know  from  so  illustrious  a  spokesman  as  Thackeray  that  his  young 
contemporaries,  in  the  freshness  of  their  enthusiasm  for  Wordsworth, 
Keats,  and  the  rising  star  of  Tennyson,  did  most  unhesitatingly  and 
vehemently  decide — that  this  idol  of  our  grandfathers  or  grand- 
mothers could  maintain  no  higher  title  to  fame  than  one  which  is 
the  apanage  of  every  successful  pressman  or  improvisatore — the  title 
of  a  very  clever  man.  One  thing  is  very  certain :  no  man  with  a 
touch  of  true  spiritual  instinct  could  have  perpetrated  such  monstrous 
stupidities.  The  perpetrator  had  fancy,  wit,  fire  natural  and  artificial, 
veith  very  remarkable  energy  and  versatility :  but  in  all  the  compo- 
sition of  his  highly  composite  nature  there  was  neither  a  note  of  real 
music  nor  a  gleam  of  real  imagination.  If  these  certainly  rather  con- 
siderable defects  are  held  sufficient  to  deprive  a  man  of  all  claim  to 
the  title  of  poet,  then  undoubtedly  Byron  is  no  more  a  poet  than  any 
one  of  the  tribe  of  dunces  decimated  by  Pope.  But  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Pope  himself;  and  the  present  writer  at  least  is  not  Words* 
worthian  enough  to  insist,  in  the  name  of  critical  accuracy,  that  the 
title  of  poet — *  with  a  difference' — may  not  be  granted  to  the  authors 
of  Don  Juan  and  the  Rwpe  of  the  Lock. 

This  conjunction  of  names  would  be  unjust  to  either  poet  if  we 
should  overlook  the  points  in  which  either  excelled  the  other.  Pope 
could  not  have  put  such  fiery  fancy,  such  a  force  of  impulse  and 
emotion,  into  the  Vision  of  Judgment  or  the  successful  parts  of  Don 
Juan,  any  more  than  he  could  have  been  guilty  of  such  unspeakable 
abominations,  such  debauched  excesses  of  bad  taste  run  mad  and 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  as  the  examples  lately  cited  from  Childe 
Harold ;  or  than  he  could,  in  his  critical  aspect, — ^however  captious  his 
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temper,  and  however  limited  his  view — have  been  capable  of  such 
grotesque  impertinence  as  theirs  (if  any  such  critics  there  be)  who 
would  defend  such  examples  of  poetic  style  by  reminding  objectors 
of  the  undisputed  and  indisputable  facts  that  a  dying  dolphin  does 
really  exhibit  a  superb  succession  of  colours,  and  that  to  a  young 
lover  the  light  of  a  dark  eje  in  woman,  or  a  woman's  dark  eye,  is  an 
object  of  equal  and  superior  impressiveness  and  importance  to  the 
sight  of  a  thunder-storm  at  midnight.     Who  in  the  name  of  Momus 
ever  questioned  it  ?    Neither,  is  it  less  unquestionable  to  any  one 
who  knows  good  work  from  bad  that  the  fashion  in  which  these  facts 
have  been  expressed  in  verse  and  utilized  for  illustration  by  the 
author  of  Childe  Harold  is  such  as  would  have  been  simply  impos- 
sible to  a  writer  bom  with  even  an  average  allowance  of  imaginative 
perception  or  of  instinctive  taste.     And  this  is  the  author  placed 
almost  at  the  head  of  modem  poets  by  the  eminent  poet  and  critic 
who  has  so  long,  so  loudly,  and  so  justly  preached  to  the  world  of 
letters  the  supreme  necessity  of  ^  distinction '  as  the  note  of  genuine 
style  which  alone   enables   any  sort  of  literary  work  to   survive! 
Shakespeare  and  Hugo  are  not  good  enough  for  him :  in  Macbeth 
and  in  Hemani  he  finds  damning  faults  of  style,  and  a  plentiful  lack 
of  distinction :  the  text  of  the  latter  he  garbles  and  falsifies  as  Voltaire 
garbled  and  falsified  the  text  of  Shakespeare,  and  apparently  for  the 
same  purpose — as  unworthy  of  the  one  philosopher  as  of  the  other. 
But  in  Byron — of  all  remembered  poets  the  most  wanting  in  distinc- 
tion of  any  kind,  the  most  dependent  for  his  effects  on  the  most  vul- 
gar and  violent  resources  of  rant  and  cant  and  glare  and  splash  and 
splutter — in  Byron  the  apostle  of  culture,  and  the  author  of  such  nobly 
beautiful  and  blameless  work  as  Thyrsie  and  the  songs  of  Callicles, 
finds  a  seed  of  immortality  more  promising  than  in  Coleridge  or 
Shelley,  the  two  coequal  kings  of  English  lyric  poetry.     All  Mr. 
Arnold's  readers  will  remember  the  effect  produced  on  him  by  the 
case  of  ^  that  poor  girl  Wragg ' :  a  remembrance  which  emboldens  me 
to  quote  from  a  later  newspaper  report  a  singular  example  of  critical 
coincidence  or  sympathy  with  his  tastes  on  the  part  of  ^  the  Sunder- 
land murderer  Fury.'    Of  that  inarticulate  poet,  who  ^  beat  his  music 
out,'  if  I  remember,  in  a  very  '  grim  and  earnest,'  not  to  say  Titanic 
and  rather  lurid-spectral,  though  not  undivine  fashion — if  the  Cal- 
vinistic  or  Carlylesque  idea  of  the  divine  nature  be  in  any  degree  con- 
sonant with  Fact — the  journals  of  his  day  have  placed  on  record  the 
following  memoranda,  here  cited  from  the  Fail  Mall  Gazette :  ^  He 
has  great  taste  for  poetry,  can  recite  long  passages  from  popular  poets, 
Byron'b  denunciation  of  the  pleasures  of  the  world  having  for  him 
great  attraction,  as  a  description  of  his  own  experiences.    Words- 
worth is  his  favourite  poet.     He  confesses  himself  a  villain.'     (This 
logical  association  of  ideas  somehow  recalls  to  my  mind  the  rapturous 
reflection  of  rewarded  virtue  in  that  memorable  utterance  of  the 
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chaste  PWela : — ^  My  Mr.  6.  is  the  best  of  men.    He  has  offered 
marriage.') 

In  the  year  1865,  when  the  reputation  of  Byron  among  lovers  of 
poetry  was  perhaps  not  far  from  its  lowest  ebb,  and  the  reputation 
of  the  illustrious  poet  who  in  early  youth  had  been  placed  by  the 
verdict  of  his  admirers  in  the  seat  once  occupied  by  the  author  of 
Don  Juan  was  perhaps  not  far  from  its  highest  point  of  well- 
deserved  popularity,  a  writer  who  stood  up  to  speak  a  modest  word 
in  praise  of  Byron  was  not  ungratified  by  the  assurance,  though  con- 
veyed at  second  hand,  that  his  championship  of  a  '  discredited '  name 
had  given  great  satisfaction  to  Byron's  oldest  surviving  friend,  the 
comrade  of  his  early  travels  and  the  commentator  of  his  once  most 
admired  poem.  Since  then  a  far  more  thorough  vindication  has  been 
at  once  more  boldly  and  more  ably  undertaken  by  Professor  Nichol, 
in  the  most  brilliant  and  searching  estimate  ever  given  of  Byron's 
character,  his  work,  and  his  career.  A  more  competent  or  a  more 
dexterous  counsel  for  the  defence  could  by  no  possibility  have  been 
retained.  The  previous  and  comparatively  half-hearted  spokesman 
on  the  same  side,  impeached  at  the  time  as  an  anti-Wordsworthian, 
has  found  himself,  since  the  appearance  of  this  more  cordial  and 
elaborate  apology,  denounced  as  an  anti-Byronite.  What  he  now 
would  wish  to  say  might  easily  be  expressed  in  a  turn  of  phrase 
borrowed  from  Thackeray.  *Be  not  a  Pigeon,'  said  the  great  novelist, 
at  the  close  of  one  of  his  miscellaneous  papers : '  but  it  is  better  to  be 
a  Pigeon  than  a  Book.'  Be  not  a  Wordsworthian,  I  would  advise,  in 
any  narrow  or  exclusive  or  sectarian  sense  of  the  term :  but  it  is 
better  to  be  a  Wordsworthian  than  a  Byronite. 

Crreat  as  was  Milton's  influence  on  Wordsworth,  it  could  no  more 
affect  the  indomitable  independence  of  his  genius  than  the  study  of 
classic  poets  could  affect  that  of  Milton's  own.  When  the  impres- 
sion of  Milton's  rhythmic  majesty  is  most  perceptible  in  the  sublimest 
and  most  splendid  verse  of  Wordsworth,  it  is  always  nevertheless  the 
note  of  Wordsworth's  own  voice,  not  of  Milton's  as  repeated  and 
enfeebled  by  a  dwindling  echo,  that  we  hear.  Let  us  see  how  far  the 
direct  mimicry  of  a  great  poet's  metrical  inspiration  could  avail  to 
give  strength  or  sweetness  to  the  naturally  flaccid  and  untunable 
verse  of  Byron.  This  is  the  sort  of  stuff  he  has  to  offer  in  imitation 
of  Coleridge's  metre  in  Chrietabel — or  rather  in  imitation  of  Scott's 
imitation  of  Coleridge's  metre. 

Mount  ye,  spur  je,  skur  the  plaiu, 
That  the  fugitive  may  flee  in  vain,  {sic) 
When  he  breaks  from  the  town ;  and  none  escapei 
Aged  or  young,  in  the  Christian  shape. 

This  is  a  sample  of  Byron's  choicer  verse,  as  selected  for  our 
admiring  notice  by  Mr.  Arnold,  in  a  volume  designed  to  bear  witness 
of  his  superiority  as  a  poet  to  Coleridge  and  Shelley.    The  editor  in 
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his  preface  has  done  me  the  honour  to  cite,  in  a  tone  of  courteous 
and  generous  cordiality  which  I  am  anxious  to  acknowledge,  the 
phrase  in  which  I  have  claimed  for  Byron  at  his  best '  the  excellence 
of  sincerity  and  strength.'  But  surely  he  would  not  differ  from  me 
in  thinking  that  this  is  not  the  broken  gallop  of  rough  vigour ;  it  is 
the  sickly  stumble  of  drivelling  debility.  Ha/rold  the  DaunUeaa — a 
poem  not  on  the  whole  to  be  classed,  any  more  than  the  Doom  of 
DevorgoUj  among  the  more  justifiable  claims  of  Scott  to  poetic  im- 
mortality— has  nothing  in  it  of  such  pitiful  incompetence.  And  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Arnold  that  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs  is  no 
un&ir  sample  of  one  of  the  most  animated  and  spirited  among  the 
serious  poems  of  Byron.  Let  us  try  again — still  fallowing  in  the 
wake  of  the  same  distinguished  critic.  Here  is  another  taste  from 
the  same  platter,  as  served  up  on  the  select  and  studiously  arranged 
board  at  which  he  invites  us  to  sit  down,  and  partake  of  the  chosen 
viands  over  which  he  has  just  said  grace. 

Though  her  eye  shone  out,  yet  the  lids  were  fix*d, 

And  the  glance  that  it  gave  was  wild  and  unmix*d 

With  aught  of  change,  as  the  eyes  may  seem 

Of  the  restless  who  walk  in  a  troubled  dream ; 

like  the  figures  on  arras,  that  gloomily  glare, 

Stirr'd  by  the  breath  of  the  wintry  air, 

So  seen  by  the  dying  lamp's  fitful  light,  (!) 

Lifeless,  but  life-like,  and  awful  to  sight ; 

As  they  seem,  through  the  dimness,  about  to  come  down 

From  the  shadowy  wall  where  their  images  frown ; 

Fearfully  flitting  to  and  fro, 

As  the  gusts  on  the  tapestry  come  and  go. 

Now  this,  we  feel,  is  the  sort  of  thing 

That  is  easy  for  any  boy  to  bring 

Up  to  any  extent  who  has  once 

Head  Coleridge  or  Scott,  and  is  not  quite  a  dunce, 

Though  he  have  but  a  blue-eyed  cat*s  pretence 

To  an  ear — as  needs  no  sort  of  evidence. 

It  could  hardly  be  easier  even  to  spout 

Volumfis  of  English  hexameters  out 

(With  as  much  notion  of  music  in  rhythms 

As  men  seek  in  a  colunm  of  logarithms) 

Than  thus  to  perpetuate  the  dmper  and  snivel 

Of  those  various  Medoras,  that  dreadfully  drivel ; 

And,  from  all  who  have  any  conception  what  verse  is, 

To  provoke  remarks  that  might  sound  like  curses.' 

'  I  must  observe  moreover  that  it  was 
As 

Extravagant  a  piece  of  criticism 
To 

Compare— as  some  unwary  critics  do — 
Such  verse  as  Byron's  (bristling 
With  every  sort  and  kind  of  barbarism 
And  solecism — 
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A  very  few  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  no  more  necessary  to 
offer  such  remarks  as  these  than  to  suggest  that  Sir  William  Davenant 
was  not  equal  to  Milton  as  an  epic  poet,  nor  Sir  Bobert  Stapylton 
superior  to  Shakespeare  as  a  dramatist.  And  I  really  should  almost 
as  soon  have  expected  to  see  Lord  Tennyson  take  up  the  cudgels  for 
Oondibert,  or  Sir  Henry  Taylor  for  the  Slighted  Maid,  as  to  find  Mr. 
Arnold  throwing  the  shield  of  his  authority  over  the  deformed  and  im- 
potent nakedness  of  such  utterly  unutterable  rubbish.  He  has  com- 
plained elsewhere,  with  perfect  justice,  that  Byron  is  ^  so  empty  of 
matter.'  Is  it  then  the  charm  of  execution,  the  grace  of  language,  the 
perfection  of  form,  which  attracts  him  in  the  auth(Mr  of  the  Siege  of 
Corinth  ?  Is  it  *  the  fount  of  fiery  life,' '  the  thunder's  roll,'  perceptible 
in  such  productions  as  these  ?  Byron  in^t/SpefMerrfs  is  a  thunderer  whose 
bolt  was  forged  assuredly  on  no  diviner  anvil  than  that  with  which 
Dennis  or  Gibber  is  represented  in  the  text  or  notes  of  the  Dunciad 
as  shaking  the  souls  of  his  audience.  Is  it  his  dramatic  or  lyrical 
gift  ?  There  is  certainly  some  very  effective  rhetoric  in  one  or  two 
of  his  shorter  pieces :  but  ^  the  lyrical  cry '  which  his  panegyrist  so 
properly  requires — the  pure  note  which  can  be  breathed  only  from 
the  pure  element  of  lyric  verse — is  wanting  alike  in  his  earliest  and 
his  latest  effusions,  noble  and  impressive  in  sentiment  and  in  style  as 
a  few — a  very  few  of  them — indisputably  are.  As  to  his  dramatic 
faculty,  it  was  grossly  overpraised  by  Macaulay  in  the  following  sen- 
tence : — ^  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  Lord  Byron  could 
exhibit  only  one  man  and  only  one  woman.'  On  the  contrary,  I 
would  venture  to  submit,  but  in  a  very  different  sense,  it  is  greatly 
too  much  to  say.  He  could  exhibit  only  two  squeaking  and 
disjointed  puppets :  there  is,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  just  one  pas- 
sage in  the  whole  range  of  his  writings  which  shows  any  power  of 
painting  any  phase  of  any  kind  of  character  at  all :  and  this  is  no 
doubt  a  really  admirable  (if  not  wholly  original)  instance  of  the  very 
broadest  comedy — the  harangue  addressed  by  Donna  Julia  to  her 
intruding  husband.  The  famous  letter  addressed  to  her  boy-lover  on 
his  departure  by  that  lineal  descendant  of  Wycherley's  Olivia  in  the 
Plain  Dealer  is  an 'admirably  eloquent  and  exceptionally  finished 
piece  of  writing,  but  certainly,  with  its  elaborate  poise  of  rhetoric 

Not  to  speak  of  the  tune, 

Which  suggests  the  love-strains  of  a  baboon) 

With  any  verse  by  Shelley 

As  to  compare  a  jaded  waggoner's  whistling 

To  &  lark's  tune,  or  &  star  t6  a  jelly, 

Or  th6  glare  6f  the  footlights  t6 

A  rainbow's  prism 

In  the  cloud  &t  the  edge  of  th6  sky's  blue, 

Or 

Aught  to  aught  that  it  is  unfittest  for, 

And  not  let  such  vile  verse — why  should  it  not  ? — 

Bot.  Of.  Searen  and  Earth,  passim. 
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about  the  needle  and  the  pole,  is  not  an  exceptional  instance  either 
of  power  to  paint  character  and  passion  from  the  naked  life,  or  of 
ability  to  clothe  and  crown  them  with  the  colour  and  the  light  of 
genuine  imagination.     A  poet  with  any  real  insight  into  the  depth  of 
either  comic  or  tragic  nature  could  have  desired  no  finer  occasion  for 
the  display  of  his  gift,  though  assuredly  he  could  have  chosen  none 
more  difficult  and  dangerous,  than  such  a  subject  as  is  presented  by 
history  in  the  figure  of  Catherine  the  Great.   Terror  and  humour  would 
have  been  the  twin  keynotes  of  his  work ;  as  efiective  in  their  grotesque 
and  lurid  union  as  the  harmony  of  terror  and  pity  in  the  severer  art  of 
the  ancient  stage.   Landor,  in  half  a  dozen  pages  or  less,  has  shown  what 
a  wealth  of  possibility  was  here  open  to  a  poet  of  serious  aim  as  well  as 
satiric  insight.   What  has  Byron  made  of  the  great,  generous,  fearless, 
shameless  and  pitiless  woman  of  genius  whom  a  far  mightier  artist 
was  six  years  later  to  place  before  us  in  her  habit  as  she  lived,  breath- 
ing lust  and  blood,  craving  fame  and  power,  consumed  and  unsubdued 
by  the  higher  and  the  lower  ardours  of  a  nature  capable  of  the 
noblest  and  ignoblest  ambition  and  desire  ?     The  Bussian  episode  in 
Bon  Juan  is  a  greater  discredit  to  literature  by  its  nerveless  and 
stagnant  stupidity  than  even  by  the  effete  vulgarity  of  its  flat  and 
stale  uncleanliness.   Haidee  and  Dudili  are  a  lovely  pair  of  lay-figures : 
but  the  one  has  only  to  be  kissed,  and  to  break  a  blood-vessel :  the 
other — has  even  less  to  do.     Lady  Adeline  promises  better  than  any 
other  study  from  the  same  hand,  and  Aurora  Raby  is  a  graceful 
sketch  in  sentimental  mezzotint:  what  might  have  been  made  of 
them  in  time  we  can  but  guess :  it  is  only  certain  that  nothing  very 
much  worth  making  had  been  made  of  them,  when  the  one  poem  in 
which  Byron  showed  even  a  gleam  of  power  to  drfkw  characters  from 
life  was  dropped  or  cut  short  at  a  point  of  somewhat  cynical  promise. 
Further  evidence  would  hardly  have  been  requisite  to  display  the 
author's  incapacity  for  dramatic  no  less  than  for  lyric  poetry,  even 
had  his  injudicious  activity  not  impelled  him  to  write  plays  beside 
which  even  Voltaire's  look  somewhat  less  wretchedly  forlorn.     For 
indeed  nothing  quite  so  villainously  bad  as  Byron's  tragedies  is  known 
to  me  as  the  work  of  any  once  eminent  hand  which  ever  gave  proof 
of  any  poetic  vigour  or  energy  at  all.    As  a  dramatist,  Voltaire  stands 
nearer  to  Comeille — nay,  Dryden  stands  nearer  to  Shakespeare — than 
Byron  to  Voltaire  or  to  Dryden.  In  one  only  of  all  his  dramatic  mis- 
creations  is  there  the  dimmest  glimpse  of  interest  discoverable,  even 
as  regards  the  mere  conduct  of  the  story :  and  this  play  is  the  most 
impudent  instance  of  barefaced  theft  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
our  literature.    The  single  original  thing  in  it,  and  the  most  original 
thing  in  its  companion  dramas,  is  of  course  the  rhythm ;  and  on 
this  it  would  assuredly  have  seemed  needless  to  waste  a  word  or  a 
smile,  had  not  the  author  of  some  of  the  stateliest  and  purest  blank 
verse  ever  written  appeared  as  the  most  recent  champion  of  Byron's 
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claim  to  a  place  among  the  great  representative  poets  of  a  language 

in  which  the  metre  of  Marlowe  and  of  Milton  affords  a  crowning  test 

of  poetic  power. 

The  only  way  to  criticize  it  is 

To  write  a  sentence  (which  is  easy  to 

Do,  and  has  heen  done  once  or  twice  hefore 

Now)  in  the  metre  of  Cain,  or  of  The 

Two  Foscarif  or  Heaven  and  Earth,  or  The 

Deformed  Transformed^  Sardatiapalus,  or 

Werner — nay,  Faliero  (each  is  the 

Way  the  name  is  elongated  in  his 

Play — which  is  not  agreeahle  to  an 

Ear  which  has  any  sense  of  sound  left).    It 

Is  hardly  harder  (as  the  hard  might  have 

Said)  to  write  pages  upon  pages  in 

This  style — hase  beyond  parody — than  to 

Write  as  ill  in  Scott^s  usual  metre :  but 

All  will  allow  that  in  both  cases  it 

Is  an  excruciating  process  for  • 

Persons  accustomed  to  read  or  write  verse.* 

Imitation  of  Byron's  'mighty  line' — parody  of  it,  I  repeat,  is 
impossible — would  not  long  since  have  been  a  weary,  stale,  fiat  and 
unprofitable  jest :  but  it  is  a  fiatter  and  a  staler  jest  yet  to  reclaim 
precedence  for  his  drawling  draggle-tailed  drab  of  a  Muse  over 
Polymnia  when  she  speaks  through  Coleridge,  Euterpe  when  she 
speaks  through  Keats,  Urania  when  she  speaks  through  Shelley, 
lynx  it  was — the  screaming  wryneck — that  inspired  the  verse  of 
Byron  with  its  grace  of  movement  and  its  charm  of  melody.  And 
all  the  world  knows  what  became  of  that  songstress  and  her  tuneful 
sisters  when  they  challenged  the  Muses  to  a  contest  less  unequal  than 
would  be  the  contest  of  the  long  since  plume-plucked  Byron  with  the 
least  of  the  three  poets  just  named. 

The  instinct  of  Byron  himself  on  this  subject  was  truer  than  that 
of  his  latest  and  rashest  advocate.  From  Chaucer  to  Wordsworth, 
the  greatest  names  on  the  record  of  English  poetry  were  the  objects 
of  his  lifelong  insult.  Of  Shakespeare  be  always  wrote  and  spoke  as 
the  author  of  the  vilest  and  most  pretentious  dramatic  abortions  ever 
misbegotten  by  dullness  upon  vanity,  or  by  egotism  upon  envy,  might 
naturally  have  been  expected  to  speak.  Some  honest  souls  in  his 
own  day  expressed  surprise  at  this  graceful  feature  of  their  noble 
poet's  intelligence.  Had  they  been  such  '  very  clever  fellows '  as  he 
was,  they  would  have  understood  as  distinctly  as  himself  that  he  was 
not  of  the  same  kind  as  the  objects  of  his  insolence ;  that  each  of 
these  must  first  be  dethroned  if  ever  he  was  to  be  enthroned  as  a 
poet  of  the  first  or  even  of  the  second  class.  It  would  have  been  as 
wonderful,  as  inconsistent,  as  preposterous,  if  the  authors  of  Zaire 

*  The  metre  here  is  Byron's, '  every  line : 
For  Ood's  sake,  reader  t  take  it  not  for  mine.' 
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and  Faliero  bad  paid  due  tribute  to  Shakespeare,  as  if  the  authors 
of  the  Cenci  and  Le  Rai  a^ amuse  had  not.  Envy  is  keen  of  scent,  and 
incompetence  may  be  quick  of  eye :  the  impotent  malignity  of  Byron 
was  seldom  personally  mistaken  in  the  object  of  its  rabid  but  inno- 
cuous attack.  Eogersy  whom  he  flattered  in  public  and  lampooned 
in  secret,  did  work  perhaps  bad  enough  at  its  worst  to  deserve  the 
dishonour  of  such  praises,  and  certainly  good  enough  at  its  best  to 
deserve  the  honour  of  such  insults,  as  were  showered  on  his  name  by 
his  honest  and  high-minded  admirer.  Campbell,  too,  wrote  much 
that  prevents  us  from  wondering  at  Byron's  professions  of  reverence 
for  the  author  of  such  lucubrations  as  the  Pleasures  of  Hope ;  yet 
it  is  inexplicable  that  the  author  of  two  out  of  the  three  great  lyric 
poems  in  the  language  inspired  by  love  of  England  should  not  also 
have  been  honoured  by  a  stab  in  the  back  from  the  alternate  wor- 
shipper and  reviler  of  Napoleon :  hatred  of  his  country  in  one  mood, 
and  envy  of  his  rival  in  the  other,  might  have  been  expected  to 
instigate  his  easily  excitable  insolence  to  some  characteristic  form 
of  outrage.  Possibly  the  sense  of  Campbell's  popularity  may  have 
made  him  cautious:  he  did  not,  except  in  early  youth,  venture 
openly  to  attack  any  but  unpopular  figures  in  the  world  of 
letters.  These,  however,  are  not  the  names  to  be  properly  set  against 
Byron's ;  though  very  decidedly  less  improper  for  such  comparison 
than  those  three  which  Mr.  Arnold  has  chosen  for  sacrifice  at  the 
shrine  of  paradox.  Of  the  three  which  may  with  somewhat  more 
show  of  reason  be  bracketed  with  the  name  of  Byron,  two  must  be 
rated  above  it  as  representative  of  qualities  which  according  to 
Mr.  Arnold's  favourite  canon  would  advance  them  to  a  higher  rank 
in  poetry  than  I  should  hava^een  disposed  to  assign  either  to  Crabbe, 
to  Scott,  or  to  Southey.  /The  tragic  power  of  Crabbe  is  as  much 
above  the  reach  of  Byron  as  his  singularly  vivid  though  curiously 
limited  insight  into  certain  shades  of  character.  AH  the  ramping 
renegades  and  clattering  corsairs  that  strut  and  fret  their  hour  on 
the  boards  of  a  facile  and  theatrical  invention  vanish  into  their 
natural  nothingness  if  confronted  with  the  homely  horror  of  an  indis- 
putable personality  such  as  that  of  the  suspected  parricide,  alone  in 
his  fisher's  boat  at  noon  among  the  salt  marshes :  it  would  take  many 
a  high-stepping  generation  of  Laras  to  match  the  terrible  humility 
of  Peter  Grimes.®     And  though,  as  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  has  observed, 

•  Two  lines  put  into  the  dying  ruffian's  mouth  have  a  might  of  tragic  truth 
for  which  if  a  writer  of  the  order  of  Byron  *  would  give  all  the  substance  of  his 
house,  it  would  utterly  be  contemned.'  Shakespeare  could  not  have  bettered,  and 
hardly  any  one  lesser  than  Shakespeare  could  have  notched,  such  a  stroke  of  dread* 
f ul  nature  as  this  (the  words  being  spoken  of  a  dead  father  by  a  dying  son) : 

He  cried  for  mercy,  which  I  kindly  gave. 
But  he  has  no  compassion  in  his  grave. 

The  deepest  or  the  highest  note  ever  strack  by  the  hand  of  Byron  would  sound  after 
that  like  a  penny  wliistle  after  the  trumpet  of  doomsday. 
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the  highest  note  of  imagination  may  be  wanting  to  the  noble  and 
forcible  verses  which  reproduce  in  such  distinctness  of  detail  the 
delirious  visions  of  a  mind  unhinged  by  passionate  self-indulgence, 
yet  the  short-winged  and  short-winded  fancy  of  Byron  never  rose 
near  the  height  of  actual  and  vivid  perception  attained  by  the  author 
of  Sir  Eustace  Grey.  His  dry  catalogue  of  unimpressive  horrors  in 
the  poem  called  Darkness  is  as>far  below  the  level  of  Crabbe  in  his 
tragic  mood  as  the  terrors  of  Crabbe  are  below  the  level  of  Dante's. 
If  Wordsworth,  as  Shelley  said  in  his  haste,  ^  had  as  much  imagina- 
tion as  a  pint-pot/  I  know  not  what  fractional  subdivision  of  a  gill 
would  not  be  more  than  adequate  to  represent  the  exact  measure  of 
Byron's-  All  his  serious  poetry  put  together  is  hardly  worth — or,  to 
say  the  very  least,  it  can  show  nothing  to  be  set  beside — *  that  in- 
comparable passage  in  Crabbe's  Borough^  which'  (according  to 
Macaulay)  *  has  made  many  a  rough  and  cynical  reader  cry  like  a 
child; '  and  indeed,  though  I  am  not  myself  so  rough  and  cynical  as 
ever  to  have  experienced  that  particular  effect  from  its  perusal,  it 
does  seem  to  me  impossible  for  any  man  at  all  capable  of  being 
touched  through  poetry  by  the  emotions  of  terror  and  pity  to  read 
the  record  of  that  dream  in  the  condemned  cell,  with  its  exquisite 
realistic  touches  of  sea-side  nature  and  tender  innocent  gladness,  and 
not  feel  himself  under  the  spell  of  a  master  tenfold  more  potent  than 
Byron. 

Culture,  it  should  seem,  cannot  condescend  to  take  any  account 
of  such  humble  claims  as  those  of  the  simple  old  provincial  clergy- 
man whose  homespun  habit  of  obsolete  and  conventional  style  is  the 
covering  of  a  rarer  pathos  and  a  riper  humour  than  have  often  been 
devoted  to  the  service  of  mere  straightforward  accuracy  in  study  from 
the  life  which  lay  nearest  to  the  student.  But  a  writer  whom  even 
the  culture  which  finds  poetic  satisfaction  nowhere  outside  the  range 
of  Byron  or  of  Wordsworth  cannot  pretend  wholly  to  ignore,  though 
it  may  dismiss  as  with  a  passing  shrug  his  claims  to  be  considered  as 
a  competitor  with  these, — a  writer  for  whom  even  Byron  would  seem 
to  have  been  capable  at  times  of  something  like  manly  respect  and 
honest  admiration, — never  failed  to  pay  tribute  alike  to  the  tragic 
force  and  to  the  humorous  simplicity  of  a  poet  reared  under  auspices 
the  most  opposite  to  those  which  had  so  happily  fostered  his  own 
genius.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  neither  a  profound  nor  a  pretentious 
critic — neither  a  refined  nor  an  eccentric  theorist:  but  his  judg- 
ments have  always  the  now  more  than  ever  invaluable  qualities  of 
clearness  and  consistency.  To  me,  as  to  Mr.  Arnold,  his  praise  of 
Byron  seems  singularly  ill-judged  and  ridiculously  ill- worded :  yet  it 
is  at  least  more  intelligible  than  that  which  would  couple  him  with 
Wordsworth  as  a  moral  force  or  help  towards  a  lucid  and  stimulating 
criticism  of  life.  But  in  speaking  of  Crabbe  the  great  northern 
master  was  speaking  of  one  more  within  his  own  high  range  of  prac- 
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tical  sympathy — more  allied  in  temper  and  in  gifts  to  his  own  wider  and 
more  beneficent  genius.    And  even  while  that  genius  was  still  in  the 
main  misdirected  into  verse,  it  showed  almost  as  clearly  as  was  later 
to  be  shown  in  prose  its  vast  superiority  to  Byron's  in  grasp  of  human 
character  and  in  command  of  noble  sympathies.    His  English  was 
often  as  slovenly  as  even  Byron's ;  though  never  so  vile  in  taste  as 
the  worst  examples  of  this  latter.     On  the  other  hand,  the  language 
of  Byron's  metrical  tales  has  undeniably  far  more  point  and  force,  far 
more  terseness  and  pliancy  combined,  than  the  diffuse  and  awkward 
style  of  Scott's,  full  of  lazy  padding  and  clumsy  makeshifts.     But  set 
almost  any  figure  drawn  by  Scott  beside  almost  any  figure  of  Byron's 
drawing,  and  the  very  dullest  eye  will  hardly  fail  to  see  the  difference 
between  a  barber's  dummy  and  a  living  man  fresh  from  the  hand  of 
Velasquez  or  of  Grod.     Lambro  is  admirably  described  and  introduced : 
Bertram  Bisingham  is  described  in  phrase  rather  conventional  than 
choice,  and  introduced  with  no  circumstance  of  any  special  originality 
or  distinction :  but  when  Lambro  appears  in  person  on  the  stage  of 
action,  he  is  as  utter  a  nullity  as  any  of  his  brother  or  sister  puppets: 
Bertram,  however  roughly  sketched,  is  a  figure  alive  to  the  very  finger- 
tips.    The  difference,  of  course,  has  been  often  enough  pointed  out 
before  now,  and  with  memorable  effect,  especially,  by  a  critic  on 
whom  Mr.  Arnold  is  never  weary  of  emptying  the  vials  of  his  Attic 
scorn :  but  on  this  matter  I  must  confess  that  I  would  rather  be 
right  with  Lord  Macaulay  than  wrong  with  Mr.  Arnold.     Of  men,  to 
judge  from  his  writings,  Byron  knew  nothing :  of  women  he  knew 
that  it  was  not  difficult  to  wheedle  those  who  were  not  unwilling  to 
be  wheedled.     He  also  knew  that  excess  of  any  kind  entails  a  more 
or  less  violent  and  a  more  or  less  permanent  reaction :  and  here  his 
philosophy  of  life  subsided  into  tittering  or  snivelling  silence.     On 
all  these  points  Scott  is  as  far  ahead  of  him  as  Shakespeare  is  ahead 
of  Scott.     A  commonplace  sermon  does  not  cease  to  be  commonplace 
because  its  doctrine  is  unorthodox,  and  cynical  twaddle  is  none  the 
less  twaddle  because  of  its  cynicism.      Scott  is  doubtless,  as  his 
French  critics  used  to  deplore,  deficient  in  depth  and  intensity  of 
passion ;  yet  his  passion  too  has  more  life  and  reality  than  Byron^s. 
It  is  not  enough  for  a  writer  to  protest  that  his  characters  are  burst- 
ing and  burning  with  passion :  they  must  do  something  to  second 
him — to  make  us  feel  and  see  that  they  are.     And  this  is  exactly 
what  no  Gulnare  or  Grulbeyaz  of  them  all  can  do.  The  puppet  b^xi3 
to  squeak,  and  we  perceive  at  once  the  incompetence  of  the  showman; 
in  place  of  a  dramatist  we  have  a  scene-painter.    It  follows  that  with 
all  his  blustering  profession  of  experience  and  preparation  for  display 
Byron,  when  it  comes  to  the  point,  proves  to  be  really  not  a  poet  of 
passion  at  all.    There  is  plenty  of  rant  in  his  work,  there  is  plenty 
of  wantonness,  and  there  is  plenty  of  wit :  but  Lord  Tennyson  has 
put  more  passion  into  the  six  little  stanzas  of  a  poem  published  at 
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the  age  of  twenty-four  than  could  be  distilled  by  compression  out  of 
all  that  Lord  Byron  ever  wrote.  In  those  six  short  stanzas,  without 
effort,  without  pretence,  without  parade — in  other  words,  without 
any  of  the  component  qualities  of  Byron's  serious  poetry— there  is 
simple  and  sufficient  expression  for  the  combined  and  contending 
passions  of  womanly  pride  and  rage,  physical  attraction  and  spiritual 
abhorrence,  all  the  outer  and  inner  bitterness  and  sweetness  of  hatred 
and  desire,  resolution  and  fruition  and  revenge.  And  as  surely  and 
as  greatly  as  the  author  of  this  poem  had  almost  at  his  starting  dis- 
tanced and  defeated  Byron  as  a  painter  of  feminine  passion,  had 
Scott  defeated  and  distanced  him  long  before  as  a  painter  of  mascu- 
line action.  And  for  this  among  other  reasons,  Scott,  with  all  his 
many  shortcomings  in  execution,  with  all  his  gaps  and  flaws  and 
deficiencies  and  defects,  must  surely  always  retain  the  privilege 
assigned  by  Thackeray  to  Goldsmith — high  as  are  doubtless  Grold- 
smith's  claims  to  that  privilege — of  being  'the  most  beloved  of 
English  writers.'  Two  names  far  higher  than  his  will  be  more  beloved 
as  well  as  more  honoured  by  those  who  find  their  deepest  delight  in 
the  greatest  achievements  of  dramatic  and  lyric  poetry :  but  the 
lovers  of  this  last  will  always  be  fewer,  if  more  ardent,  than  the  lovers 
of  other  and  humbler,  less  absolute  and  essential  forms  of  art ;  and 
though  dramatic  poetry,  even  at  its  highest  pitch  of  imagination, 
appeals  to  a  far  wider  and  more  complex  audience,  yet  even  Shake- 
speare, though  less  than  Shelley,  demands  of  the  student  who  would 
know  and  love  him  something  more  than  is  common  to  all  simple 
and  healthy  natures.  But  Sir  Walter  demands  nothing  of  his  reader 
beyond  a  fair  average  allowance  of  kindliness  and  manhood :  the 
man  must  be  a  very  Garlyle  who  does  not  love  and  honour  him. 
His  popularity  may  fluctuate  now  and  then  with  elder  readers — so 
much  the  worse  for  them  :  it  is  sure  always  to  right  itself  again  in  a 
little  time:  but  when  it  wanes  among  English  boys  and  girls  a 
doomsday  will  be  dawning  of  which  as  yet  there  are  most  assuredly 
no  signs  or  presages  perceptible.  Love  of  Scott,  if  a  child  has  not 
the  ill  fortune  to  miss  by  some  mischance  the  benefit  of  his  generous 
influence,  is  certain  to  outlast  all  changes  of  interest  and  inclination, 
from  the  age  when  he  divides  a  heart  of  six  or  seven  with  the  owner's 
first  pony  to  the  age  when  affectionate  gratitude  has  rooted  in  the 
adult  heart  a  hundred  names  and  associations  of  his  engrafting,  only 
less  deep  and  dear  than  those  implanted  there  by  Shakespeare's  very 
self.  Almost  any  fault  may  well  seem  pardonable  in  such  a  benefac- 
tor as  this :  his  genius  has  the  privilege  of  beauty  such  as  Cleopatra's : 
for  vilest  things  become  themselves  in  him;  so  that  the  sternest 
republicans  may  bless  him  when  he  is  most  a  royalist — yes,  even  a 
Georgian  royalist — and  men  of  the  most  scrupulous  honour  in  ques- 
tions of  literary  as  well  as  other  society  may  forgivingly  overlook  even 
his  public  association  with  libellers  of  private  life  and  character,  with 
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condactors  of  such  tainted  publications  as  the  Beacon  and  the  Blacks 
guard! s  Magazine — such  ^  dogs  and  swine '  as  excite,  in  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's poem,  the  loathing  and  indignation  of  the  very  Grhetto :  though 
then  as  now  the  writer  and  circulator  of  privately  printed  attacks  on 
the  personal  reputation  of  any  honourable  man  must  have  been  con- 
sidered by  all  men  of  honour  as  a  person  of  character  too  degraded  to 
be  damaged  even  by  the  unanswerable  charges  of  cowardice  and  lying 
—a  rascal  whose  back  would  dishonour  the  hangman's  lash,  z&  his 
society  would  disgrace  the  keeper  of  a  brothel ;  and  though  then  as 
now  the  highest  eminence  in  letters  could  neither  have  protected  nor 
redeemed  from  the  stain  of  an  indelible  ignominy,  the  plague-spot  of 
an  incurable  disgrace,  a  name  polluted  by  conscious  and  voluntary 
association  with  the  name  of  so  infamous  a  wretch.    To  such  inter- 
course as  this  we  need  not  imagine  that  Scott  could  ever  have  de- 
scended :  but  the  weapons  of  licence  and  scurrility  plied  by  some  at 
least  of  his  associates  were  so  poisonously  foul  and  cowardly  that  the 
one  thing  wanting  to  the  perfection  of  their  dishonour  was  the  pre- 
caution of  an  abject  and  furtive  semi-privacy.     Something  of  indig- 
nation as  well  as  regret  we  cannot  choose  but  feel  at  the  reoollecticHi 
that  the  hand  which  has  bequeathed  us  such  countless  and  priceless 
treasures  should    ever  have  pressed  hands  which  had  penned  such 
villainies  as  defile  the  columns  of  the  ruffianly  political  publications 
of  his  day :  yet  the  most  intolerant  of  moralists  cannot  feel  towards 
him  as  all  honest  and  loyal  men  must  feel  towards  the  writer  of  such 
a  note  as  Byron  addressed,  in  attempted  self^exculpation,  to  the 
Consul-General  at  Venice  in  the  spring  of  1821 — towards  the  coward 
who  deliberately  suppressed  the  evidence  which  would  have  proved 
him  a  traitor  to  friendship  more  dastardly  and  disloyal  than  ever 
selfishness  has  made  of  a  man  perhaps  not  originally  or  at  all  points 
ungenerous  or  malignant. 

If,  then,  precedence  among  poets  is  to  depend  upon  their  more  or 
less  valuable  criticism  of  life,  it  would  seem  that  Scott's  right  of 
precedence  over  Byron  is  as  unassailable  as  any  critical  position  can 
possibly  be  made.  But  upon  this  assumption  I  do  not  care  to  insist ; 
being,  if  I  must  repeat  the  confession,  unable  to  accept  a  theory 
which  when  reduced  to  any  intelligible  scheme  of  interpretation  and 
application  would  place  Theognis  above  Sappho  and  Lucan  above 
Catullus.  Nay,  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  prove  that  this 
theory  would  not  place  above  Byron  a  writer  whom  on  the  whole  I 
certainly  should  not  incline  to  place  higher  than  beside  him.  It  is 
perhaps  to  the  friendship  and  veneration  of  two  among  the  most  il- 
lustrious men  of  two  succeeding  generations  that  the  name  of  Soathey 
seems  now  to  owe  the  best  and  most  precious  part  of  its  celebrity. 
The  author  of  Count  Julian  and  the  author  of  Philip  van  Arlevelde 
have  embalmed  the  memory  of  their  friend  with  the  myrrh  and 
frankincense  of  such  noble  and  imperishable  praise,  in  prose  and  in 
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verse,  that  all  who  revere  them  are  bound  to  honour  the  man  held  so 
worthy  of  their  reverence.  That  this  enthusiastic  veneration  was 
awakened  less  by  his  capacity  as  a  poet  than  by  the  attractive  nobility 
of  certain  qualities  in  his  personal  character  can  hardly  be  doubted 
by  any  one  who  considers  the  unquestionable  fact  that  no  two  poets 
were  ever  freer  than  they — ^that  perhaps  not  one  other  living  in  his 
time  was  quite  so  absolutely  free — ^from  the  incurable  weakness  which 
impairs  all  the  merits  of  Southey's  verse :  its  facile,  thin,  perpetual 
prolixity  of  narrative,  of  rhetoric,  and  of  reflection ;  its  utter  want  of 
select  or  precise  or  distinctive  expression  for  ideas  which  moreover 
might  in  most  cases  have  been  as  well  expressed  in  prose  as  quiet  and 
as  pure.  The  changeless  amble  of  his  blank  verse,  never  breaking 
even  into  a  trot,  might  almost  make  us  regret  even  that  dissonant 
jolt  which  Byron  substituted  for  the  long  easy  canter  of  the  Spenserian 
stanza  under  the  guidance  of  its  original  master's  serene  and  skilful 
hand.  That  he  writes  incomparably  better  English  than  Byron's  is 
perhaps,  if  the  admirers  of  a  Titanic  or  Cyclopean  style  will  allow  of 
the  modest  suggestion,  a  point  not  wholly  unworthy  of  notice  or 
regard  in  estimating  the  comparative  rank  and  station  of  an  English 
writer.  The  gift  of  poetic  or  creative  imagination  had  been  withheld 
by  nature  from  either  competitor  with  a  perfectly  absolute  impar- 
tiality. There  is  just  as  much  of  it  in  ChiMe  Harold  as  in  Thalaha, 
and  there  is  just  as  little  of  it  in  Roderick  as  in  The  Corsair. 

Mr.  Arnold,  with  a  brilliant  and  ingenious  humour  which  it  would 
almost  be  impertinence  to  praise,  has  assigned  the  distinctive  qua- 
lities of  different  writers  to  the  character  and  influence  of  the  social 
rank  or  class  in  which  they  respectively  were  born.  I  have  before 
now  ventured  to  enter  my  protest  against  the  paradoxical  union  of 
Byron's  name  with  Shelley's  as  a  representative  of  the  nobler  qualities 
traditionally  attributed  to  an  aristocracy.  Chivalry  in  the  deepest 
and  highest  sense  was  the  key-note  of  Shelley's  whole  character: 
Byron,  generous  and  brave  as  he  could  show  himself  on  special  occa- 
sion, simply  did  not  know  what  chivalrous  feeling  meant :  his  sense  of 
honour  was  rather  less  fine  than  Sir  John  Falstaffs.  I  am  not  refer- 
ring to  his  treatment,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  of  the  various 
Caroline  Lambs  and  Jane  Clermonts  who  uttered  in  public  or  in  pri- 
vate such  high-pitched  notes  of  ululation  and  imprecation  over  his 
alleged  atrocities :  I  am  decidedly  inclined  to  doubt  whether  anything 
much  worse  befell  them  at  his  hands  than  they  richly  and  amply  de- 
served. Even  if  the  brutalities  and  villainies  imputed  by  these  dis- 
tressed damsels  or  matrons  to  the  lover  whose  favours  had  been 
withdrawn  from  them  could  be  verified  in  every  point,  they  would 
not  weigh  so  heavily  against  his  pretentions  to  be  taken  for  a  type 
of  the  class  in  which  honour  or  loyalty  is  the  supreme  principle  or 
final  expression  of  duty,  as  would  his  derelictions  from  this  rule  of 
honour,  his  acts  of  treason  to  that  common  instinct  of  ordinary  loyalty, 
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in  his  relations  with  friends  whose  claim  on  his  good  faith  was  simple 
and  indisputable  by  the  laws  of  any  social  code  whatever.    Byron, 
in  such  matters,  was  sometimes  as  much  beneath  the  conventional 
average  level  of  gentle  or  noble  manhood  as  Shelley  was  always  above 
it:  and  the  case  could  hardly  be  put  more  strongly  or  more  truth- 
fully.   A  typical  aristocrat,  however  lawless  and  reckless  in  his  mode 
of  life  or  habit  of  expression,  will  not  exactly  play  at  chuck-farthing 
with  his  word  of  honour,  or  throw  the  dirt  of  his  impertinence  at 
ladies  who  happen  to  have  married  his  rivals  in  literary  celebrity. 
He  may  do  many  things  no  less  morally  wrong  than  these :  but  these 
are  things  that  he  most  emphatically  and  assuredly  will  not  do.    An 
infinitely  less  important  though  certainly  a  significant  and  amusing 
sign  of  the  same  inborn  vulgarity  was  the  uneasy  mixture  of  brag 
and  fidget — the  two  most  essentially  plebeian  moods  of  mind  that 
can  be  imagined — ^which  would  seem  to  have  always  distinguished  his 
displays  of  pride  on  the  subject  of  ancestral  honours.    A  man  who 
can  show  quarterings  with  princes — whatever  may  be  the  value  of  that 
accidental  distinction — does  not  usually  talk  and  write,  as  Byron  so 
constantly  did,  in  the  very  tone  which  might  be  expected  from  a 
capitalist  of  unknown  grandparents  who  had  just  purchased  a  brand- 
new  pedigree  of  literally  fabulous  antiquity.    No :  to  each  and  all 
of  Mr.  Arnold's  recent  claims  on  behalf  of  his  unfortunate  client, 
truth,  with  all  the  evidence  in  hand,  is  constrained  to  reply  in  the 
memorable  phrase  of  Lord  JeflFrey — *  This  will  never  do.'     If  we  want 
a  type  of  patrician  character,  good  or  bad  or  worse  or  better,  we  must 
not  look  to  Byron.     But — still  following  up  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Arnold — we  might,  I  think,  find  in  Southey  an  almost  perfect  type 
of  a  class  which  has  often  fared  somewhat  hardly  at  his  critical  hands. 
Good  and  true  and  honest  in  every  relation  of  life,  exemplary  for 
justice  and  admirable  for  kindness  in  his  dealings  with  every  one  who 
did  not  offend  his  prejudice  or  disturb  his  self-complacency,  it  might 
most  truly  have  been  said  of  Southey  '  that  after  the  most  straitest 
sect  of  their  religion  he  lived  a  Pharisee.'    The  last  letter,  for  example, 
that  he  ever  addressed  to  Shelley^  breathes,  in  every  word  of  every 
phrase,  the  veriest  insolence  of  self-righteousness.     One  of  the  truest 
and  loyallest  of  grateful  friends  and  helpful  benefactors,  he  was   as 
thorough  a  sample  of  the  English  middle-class  in  the  solid  all-sufficient 
narrowness  of  his  rigid  self-esteem  as  was  Garlyle  of  all  that  is  best 
and  all  that  is  worst  in  the  typical  character  of  the  good  or  the  bad 
peasant  of  fiction  or  of  fact — brave,  honest,  affectionate,  laborious,  en- 
vious, ungrateful,  malignant,  and  selfish.     But  apparently  not  always 
quite  selfish  :  and  demonstrably  not  always  quite  honest. 

In  such  a  man  as  Shelley  it  would  of  course  be  absurd  to  see  a 
typical  representative  of  any  class.  Born  in  a  manger  or  a  palace, 
reared  in  a  carpenter's  shop  or  a  prince's  castle,  such  an  one  must 
always  be  an  equally  exceptional  figure  on  the  roll  of  famous  men.     It 
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is  difficult  at  first  to  see  why  it  should  be  so  difficult  as  apparently  it 
is  for  most  judges  to  consider  a  figure  of  this  kind  with  any  degree  of 
equanimity.  But  it  is  evident  that  if  on  the  one  hand  certain  recent 
writers  have  been  whirled  by  the  enthusiasm  of  righteous  reverence 
into  the  extravagance  of  apostolic  adoration  which  bids  them  preach 
him  to  all  men  as  a  sort  of  poetic  Messiah,  wounded  in  the  house  of  his 
friends,  despised  and  rejected  of  men  in  his  own  generation — ^in  all 
things  like  as  the  greatest  other  poets  are,  but  without  sin  (to  speak 
of)  in  person  or  in  verse — on  the  other  hand  there  are  not  yet  wanting 
judges  who  deny  even  such  claims  on  his  behalf  as  would  afford  him 
any  place  at  all  in  the  front  rank  of  poets  and  of  men.  Those  who, 
like  the  present  writer,  desire  above  all  things  to  preserve  in  all  things 
the  golden  mean  of  scrupulous  moderation,  will  content  themselves 
with  taking  account  of  a  few  indisputable  facts  rather  than  Of  many 
disputable  opinions. 

Mr.  Arnold  has  spoken  with  exemplary  contempt  of  Lord  Jeffrey's 
>stjle  and  principles  of  criticism  :  but  whenever  he  speaks  of  Shelley 
he  borrows  from  the  old  Edinburgh  fencing-school  the  rusty  foil  of 
that  once  eminent  reviewer,  to  show  off  against  his  object  of  attack 
the  very  same  tricks  of  fence  which  Jeffrey  made  use  of,  with  a  skill 
-and  strength  of  hand  at  least  equal  to  his  pupil's,  against  the  strug- 
gling reputation  of  Wordsworth.  This  can  do  no  manner  of  harm  to 
Shelley,  but  it  must  of  necessity  affect  our  estimate  of  the  value  of 
his  assailant's  opinion  on  the  subject  of  other  men's  poetry.  Words- 
worth, to  Lord  Jeffrey,  was  merely  the  poet  of  idiot  boys,  preaching 
pedlars,  bibulous  waggoners,  and  the  mendicant  class  in  general :  his 
poetry  was  typified  in  Alice  Fell's  torn  cloak — *  a  wretched,^  wretched 
rag  indeed.'  But  Lord  Jeffrey  did  not  add  that  ^  those  who  extol 
Mm  as  the  poet  of  rags,  the  poet  of  clothes-tubs,  are  only  saying  that 
he  did  not,  in  fact,  lay  hold  upon  the  poet's  right  subject-matter.' 
He  would  have  known  that  outside  ^  the  all-miscreative  brain '  of  a 
•critical  jester  these  erroneous  persons  had  and  could  have  no  existence: 
that  those  who  extolled  Wordsworth,  though  the  scope  of  their  admira- 
tion might  or  might  not  include  the  poems  which  dealt  with  such 
matters,  extolled  him  as  the  poet  of  things  very  different  from  these. 
And  Jeffrey's  imitator  in  this  trick  of  criticism  cannot  surely  affect 
to  imagine  that  ^  those  who  extol  him  as  the  poet  of  clouds,  the  poet 
of  sunsets,' — if  any  there  be  whose  estimate  of  his  poetry  is  based 
exclusively  or  mainly  on  their  value  for  such  attributes  of  his  genius 
— arc  in  any  truer  or  fitter  sense  to  be  accepted  as  representatives  of 
Shelley's  real  admirers,  than  are  those  sickly  drivellers  over  the  name 
of  another  great  poet,  the  fulsome  worshippers  of  weakness  whose 
nauseous  adoration  Mr.  Arnold  has  so  justly  rebuked,  to  be  fairly 
accepted  as  representatives  of  those  who  share  his  admiration  for  the 
genius  of  Keats.  These,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  are  the  sort  of 
<;ritical  tricks  which  recoil  upon  the  critic  who  makes  use  of  them  for 
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a  showy  and  hazardous  instant.    Those  to  whom,  as  to  the  humble 
writer  at  present  engaged  in  rash  controversy  with  ^  the  most  dis* 
tinguished  Englishman  of  his  time,'  the  name  of  Shelley  seems 
to  be  indisputably  the  third — if  not  the  second — on  the  list  of  our 
greatest  poets,  no  more  extol  him  as  exclusively  or  principally  the 
poet  of  clouds  and  sunsets  than  Mr.  Arnold  extols  Wordsworth  as 
the  poet  of  rags  and  tatters  or  Keats  as  the  poet  of  underbred  and 
weakly  sensuousness.    Not  that  we  do  not  prefer  the  nebulosity  of 
Shelley  at  his  cloudiest  to  the  raggedness  of  Wordsworth  at  his 
raggedest  or  the  sickliness  of  Keats  at  his  sickliest :  but  this  is  a 
point  quite  beside  the  main  question.     Averting  our  faces  from  the 
clouds  and  sunsets  whose  admirers  give  so  much  offence  to  Mr. 
Arnold,  what  we  see  in  his  own  judgment  on  Shelley  and  Byron 
might  be  symbolically  described  as  a  sunset  of  critical  judgment  in 
a  cloud  of  hazy  paradox.     It  is  a  singular  certainty  that  on  the 
subject  of  Shelley  this  noble  poet  and  brilliant  critic  has  never  got 
beyond  what  may  be  called  the  ^  Johnny  Keats '  stage  of  criticism. 
The  Shelley  of  his  imagination  has  exactly  as  much  in  common  with 
the  author  of  the  Ode  to  Liberty  as  the  Keats  of  Gifford's  or  Wilson's 
had  in  common  with  the  author  of  the  Ode  to  a  Nightingale.    The 
main  features  of  the  phantom's  character  are  apparently  these :  en- 
thusiastic  puerility  of  mind,  incurable  unsoundness  of  judgment, 
resistless  excitability  of  emotion  and  helpless  inability  of  intelligence, 
consumptive  wakefulness  of  fancy  and  feverish  impotence  of  reason, 
a  dreamily  amiable  uselessness  and  a  sweetly  fantastic  imbecility :  in 
a  word,  the  qualities  of  a  silly  angeL     I  venture,  in  the  face  of  a 
very  general  opinion,  to   doubt  whether  such  a  poet  as  this  ever 
existed  :  but  I  do  not  doubt  at  all  that  none  was  ever  further  from 
any  resemblance  to  such  a  type  than  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.     He 
wrote  very  silly   stories  at   school,  and  villainously  bad  verses  at 
college:  but  it  is  not  on  this  undeniable  rather  than  exceptional 
fact  that  the  theory  of  his  inspired  idiocy — for  that  is  really  what  it 
comes  to — has  ever,  to  my  knowledge,  been  grounded.     Only  the 
hysterical  school  of  critics  would  deny  or  dream  of  denying  that  until 
the  beneficent  influence  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  had  wrought 
its  full  effect  upon  the  two  greatest  among  the  younger  men  of  their 
time,  Shelley,  in  the  first  stage  of  his  apprenticeship  to  verse,  might 
have  been  accurately  described  or  defined  as  Hay  ley  in  the  spangles 
of  a  harlequin,  and  Keats  as  fiosa  Matilda  in  a  sbopboy's  jacket. 
This  is  even  more  certain,  if  possible,  than  that  Keats  afterwards 
showed  himself  equal — if  not,  at  his  very  best,  superior — to  Words- 
worth, in  poetry  pure  and  simple  ;  or  that  Shelley,  if  neither  he  nor 
any  man  that  ever  lived  could  outsoar  the  highest  flights  of  Coleridge's 
transcendent  song,  did  far  more  work  of  the  highest  kind  in  eight  or 
nine  years  than  Coleridge  in  upwards  of  forty ;  and  that  in  point  of 
manly  conscience  and  moral  emotion,  elevation  of  nature  and  forti- 
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tude  of  znind,  the  gulf  is  not  wider  between  Dryden  and  Milton, 
between  Horace  and  Sophocles,  than  between  Coleridge  and  Shelley. 
This,  however,  may  be  considered  insufficient  proof  that  he  was  other, 
after  all,  than  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  a  dweller  among  the  intangible 
and  visionary  creations  of  a  gentle,  fitful,  disorderly,  moonstruck  sort 
of  mind.  But  it  is  evident  that  in  Shelley  the  reasoning  faculty  was 
oompamtively  ripe  before  the  imaginative  or  creative  power  had  out- 
grown its  greenest  and  sourest  stage  of  crudity.  I  certainly  do  not 
propose  to  set  up  his  early  philosophical  or  political  essays  as  models 
of  original  or  profound  reflection,  of  untimely  maturity  in  reasoning 
or  subtle  conclusiveness  of  combination  in  the  recast  and  rearrange- 
ment of  other  men's  positions ;  nor  probably  did  the  boys  themselves 
who  compiled  that  luckless  little  pamphlet  mistake  their  ^  Necessity 
of  Atheism  '  for  a  final  and  exhaustive  piece  of  ratiocination :  but  as 
a  neat  and  compact  summary  of  a  very  simple  argument  it  is  surely 
far  ^om  discreditable  to  their  intelligence:  and  as  an  answer  to 
many  far  cruder  and  shallower  forms  of  appeal  or  objection  on 
behalf  of  more  popular  assumptions,  it  is  in  its  way  and  in 
its  degree  neither  ineffective  nor  insufficient.  More  juvenile  echoes 
of  more  facile  conclusions  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  might 
have  earned  for  the  young  champions  of  orthodoxy  the  admiring 
patronage  of  applause  for  precocious  rectitude  of  spiritual  intuition 
and  premature  command  of  speculative  thought.  Shelley's  subsequent 
Essay  on  Deism  is  surely  a  work  of  remarkable  precocity  and  promise 
for  a  man  too  young  to  have  taken  his  degree ;  remarkable  alike  for 
its  grave  and  sedate  command  of  irony  sustained  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  oblique  and  double-edged  argument,  and  for  its  steady 
grasp  and  manipulation  of  the  subject  from  the  serious  and  covert 
point  of  view  which  it  was  the  yoimg  controversialist's  design  at  once 
to  indicate  and  to  veil.  In  politics,  Shelley  looked  steadfastly  for- 
ward to  the  peaceful  and  irreversible  advance  of  republican  principle, 
the  gradual  and  general  prevalence  of  democratic  spirit  throughout 
Europe,  till  the  then  omnipotent  and  omnipresent  forces  of  universal 
reaction  should  be  gently  but  thoroughly  superseded  and  absorbed. 
Wordsworth  could  apparently  see  nothing  between  existing  Georgian 
or  Bourbonian  society  and  a  recrudescence  of  revolutionary  chaos  but 
the  maintenance  of  such  divine  institutions  as  rotten  boroughs  and 
capital  punishment.  I  do  not  ask  which  poet  held  the  nobler  and 
the  more  inspiriting  views  of  the  immediate  future  :  I  ask  which  of 
the  two  showed  himself  the  befogged,  befooled,  self-deluded,  unpracti- 
cal dreamer  among  the  clouds  and  sunsets  of  his  chosen  solitude  and  his 
chosen  faith,  and  which  approved  himself  the  man  of  insight  and  fore- 
sight, the  more  practical  and  the  more  rational  student  of  contemporary 
history,  alike  in  its  actual  pageant  of  passing  phenomena  and  in  its 
moral  substance  of  enduring  principles  and  lessons  ?  I  know  nothing 
more  amusing  and  amazing  than  the  placid  imperturbable  persistency 
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with  which  the  conservative  or  reactionary  class  is  prone  to  claim 
and  assume — of  all  things  in  the  world — the  credit  of  being  at  any 
rate  the  practical  party,  as  opposed  to  the  dreamy  and  visionary  herd 
of  hot-brained  yom)g  poets  and  crack-brained  old  enthusiasts.  For 
example,  it  was,  if  I  rightly  remember,  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  of  the 
empire  of  cutpurses  and  cutthroats,  that  a  young  freshman  of  eighteen 
or  nineteen  was  courteously  invited  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  French 
and  Italian  questions  of  that  year  in  a  gathering  of  distinguished  as 
well  as  grave  and  reverend  seniors,  and  on  his  modest  avowal  that  he 
did  venture  to  believe  in  the  principles  and  teaching  of  men  who 
ventured  to  believe  in  the  realization  of  Italian  imity,  and  to  disbe- 
lieve in  the  durable  solidity  of  the  fortune  which  had  seated  Jonathan 
Wild  the  Less  on  the  imperial  throne  of  France,  found  without  the 
slightest  touch  of  surprise  that  such  an  ingenuous  confession  of  wrong- 
headed  boyish  perversity  was  received  with  a  general  kindly  smile  of 
amusement,  and  a  kindly  particular  exhortation  to  retain  as  long  as 
he  could  find  it  possible  to  retain  these  enthusiastic  illusions  so  natural 
to  his  age.  And  in  effect,  even  in  face  of  the  crushing  refutation 
which  has  since  been  supplied  by  the  practical  and  unanswerable 
evidence  of  historic  facts,  he  has  not  seen  reason  to  forego  them  even 
at  the  present  day.  Mr.  Arnold  has  chosen  as  a  subject  for  special 
praise — indeed,  as  the  crowning  and  redeeming  point  of  interest  in 
an  otherwise  commonplace  if  not  unworthy  character — ^Byron's  as- 
pirations after  a  republic,  his  expressed  conviction  that  ^  the  king- 
times  are  fast  finishing,"  his  full  and  whole-hearted  acceptance  of  the 
assured  prospect  that  ^  there  will  be  blood  shed  like  water  and  tears 
like  mist,  but  the  peoples  will  conquer  in  the  end.'  Mr.  Arnold  can 
scarcely,  I  should  imagine,  be  readier  than  I  to  give  all  due  credit  and 
all  possible  sympathy  to  the  writer  of  these  wise  and  noble  words : 
but  he  seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that  if  this  feature  in  Byron's 
character  is  deserving  of  such  credit  and  such  sympathy,  in  Shelley's, 
whose  whole  nature  was  pervaded  and  harmonized  by  the  in- 
spiration of  this  faith,  it  is  tenfold  more  worthy  of  reverence  and 
regard.  Mr.  Arnold  is  fond  of  scriptiu*al  and  especially  of  Pauline 
illustrations:  it  is  probably  the  influence  of  his  example  which  brings 
to  my  mind  the  difference  between  the  chief  captain  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  apostle  his  prisoner.  With  a  great  sum  had  Claudius  Lysias 
obtained  the  freedom  of  a  Boman  citizen  :  but  Paul  was  free  bom. 
Byron  had  attained  to  his  faith  in  the  future  of  republican  Europe 
and  the  fall  of  existing  institutions  at  a  heavy  cost  of  personal  dis- 
appointment, dissatisfaction,  and  irritation  with  his  own  circumstances 
and  experiences :  but  Shelley  ^  was  bom  so  high ' :  it  was  in  the  in- 
evitable and  unalterable  essence  of  his  nature  Ho  dally  with  the  wind, 
and  scorn  the  sun.\  For  all  that  on  Mr.  Arnold's  own  showing  deserves 
praise  in  Byron,  Shelley  deserves  praise  incomparably  more  exalted 
and  unqualified.     But  Mr.  Arnold,  in  a  passage  which  if  the  argu- 
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ment  would  allow  me  to  pass  it  over  I  should  really  be  reluctant  to 
transcribe,  affirms  that  '  Byron  threw  himself  upon  poetry  as  his 
organ ;  and  in  poetry  his  topics  were  not  Queen  Mab,  and  the  Witch 
of  Atlas,  and  the  Sensitive  Plant,  they  were  the  upholders  of  the  old 
order,  George  the  Third,  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  Southey,  and  they  were  the  canters  and  tramplers  of 
the  great  world,  and  they  were  his  enemies  and  himself.'  If  I  wanted 
an  instance  of  provincial  and  barbarian  criticism,  of  criticism  inspired 
by  a  spirit  of  sour  unreasonableness,  a  spirit  of  bitterness  and  darkness, 
I  should  certainly  never  dream  of  seeking  further  than  this  sentence 
for  the  illustration  required.  It  is  almost  too  contemptibly  easy  to 
retort  in  kind  by  observing  that  when  Shelley  threw  himself  upon  poetry 
as  his  organ,  his  topics  were  not  Hours  of  Idleness,  and  Hints  from 
Horace,  and  the  Waltz,  they  were  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  the 
martyrdom  of  righteousness,  and  the  regeneration  of  mankind  through 
*  Gentleness,  Virtue,  Wisdom,  and  Endurance  ' ;  and  they  were  the 
heroism  of  Beatrice  and  the  ascension  of  Adonais,  and  they  were  the 
resurrection  of  Italy  and  of  Greece,  and  they  were  the  divinest  things  of 
nature,  made  more  divine  through  the  interpretation  of  love  infallible 
and  the  mastery  of  insuperable  song.  But  so  to  retort,  though  the 
reply  would  be  as  perfectly  legitimate  as  the  parody  is  exactly  ac- 
curate, were  to  answer  a  perverse  man  of  genius  according  to  his 
perversity;  and  I  will  rather  content  myself  with  a  serious  indication 
of  this  astonishing  criticism  as  matter  for  serious  regret — not,  as- 
suredly, on  Shelley's  account ;  nor  even,  perhaps,  on  Byron's. 

AXGEHNON   ChABLES  SwINBURNE. 
(To  le  concluded,) 
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.  THE  ARUNDEL  SOCIETY} 

At  No.  24  Old  Bond  Street  is  the  habitation  of  a  Society  which  for  a 
period  of  nearly  thirty-five  years  has  had  for  its  object  to  make 
generally  known  the  purest  and  worthiest  remains  of  the  arts  of 
former  times,  more  especially  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  early 
painters — Italian,  Flemish,  and  German — and  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  of  Italian  sculpture,  both  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Benais- 
sance.  The  chief  aim  of  the  society,  however,  has  been  to  obtain 
and  reproduce  in  a  popular  form  correct  drawings  of  those  frescoes 
which  are  little  known,  and  in  danger  of  ruin  either  from  neglect  or 
miscalled  ^  restoration.'  It  has  during  that  period  been  doing  this 
work  quietly  and  unostentatiously,  but  if  anyone  wishes  to  form 
some  idea  of  what  that  work  has  been,  and  the  wide  area  over  which 
it  has  been  extended,  let  him  pay  a  visit  to  the  Society's  rooms  and 
see  its  collection  of  water-colour  copies  from  Italian  fresco-paint- 
ings, illustrating  the  principal  periods  of  the  art,  chronologically 
arranged  on  the  walls,  and  ready  for  publication  whenever  opportu- 
nity and  means  allow.  In  two  apartments — now  over  a  perfumer's 
shop,  but  formerly  comprising  the  studio  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence — 
may  be  found  an  exhibition  which  is  but  little  frequented  by  the  public^ 
apparently  because  it  is  open  gratuitously  instead  of  at  the  charge 
of  a  shilling.  This  exhibition  consists  of  a  series  of  small  but  care- 
fully-executed coloured  drawings  from  various  Italian  frescoes,  from 
the  thirteenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries,  of  which  we  can  enumerate 
only  the  most  important.  First  come  the  solemn  and  impressive^ 
though  rude  productions  of  Gimabue  in  the  Upper  Church  at  Assisi. 
Then  two  series  by  Giotto :  one  from  the  same  place,  illustrating  the 
life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi ;  the  other  from  the  Arena  Chapel,  Padua, 
exhibiting  the  cardinal  virtues  and  vices,  painted  in  chiaroscuro. 
Then  the  works  of  Fra  Angelico  in  a  chapel  of  the  Vatican,  illustrat- 
ing the  mission  and  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Lawrence. 
Then  several  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli:  firstly  in  the  Eiccardi  Chapel, 
Florence,  representing  the  journey  of  the  three  kings;  secondly,  at 
Montefalco,  giving  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Francis ;  thirdly,  at 

^  The  writer  is  alone  responsible  for  the  statements  and  opinions  in  this  article* 
The  Council  of  the  Amndel  Society  is  not  responsible  in  any  way. 
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San  Grimignano,  illustrating  the  life  of  St.  Augustine.  Next  follow 
specimens  of  Botticelli,  from  Florence;  of  Filippo  and  Filippino 
Lippi,  from  Prato  and  Home,  and  some  scenes  from  the  history  of 
St.  Helena's  discovery  of  the  Cross,  by  Piero  della  Francesca,  in 
S.  Francesco  at  Arezzo.  Then  the  series  of  frescoes  by  the  Floren- 
tine and  Umbrian  quattTO-centisti  on  the  walls  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  Next  the  works  of  Mantegna  in  the  Eremitani  Church  at 
Padua,  the  originals  of  which  are  wofully  dilapidated,  and  in  parts 
have  even  quite  disappeared.  Then  the  beautiful  series  by  G-hirlan- 
dajo,  illustrating  the  lives  of  the  Virgin  and  John  the  Baptist, 
which  adorns  the  choir  walls  of  S.  M.  Novella  at  Florence.  Then 
comes  the  ^  Paradise,'  from  the  celebrated  '  Last  Judgment '  by  Luca 
Signorelli  in  the  Cathedral  of  Orvieto.  Lastly,  examples  from  various 
localities  of  frescoes  by  Perugino,  Pinturicchio,  Bazzi  (Sodoma), 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  Michel  Angelo  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  Baffaelle  in 
the  Vatican  Stanze,  Peruzzi,  Titian,  Paolo  Veronese,  Tiepolo.  At 
the  same  time,  if  the  visitor  desires  it,  he  can  be  shown  a  large  col- 
lection of  the  original  drawings  which  have  already  been  reproduced 
by  chromo-lithography,  and  which  are  at  present  put  aside  or  locked 
up  from  want  of  space ;  drawings  which  we  would  venture  to  suggest 
might  not  unprofitably  be  exhibited  to  the  public,  either  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  or  in  some  of  the  unused  basement  rooms  of 
the  National  Gallery,  when  its  enlargement  is  completed. 

In  addition  to  these  drawings  the  visitor  would  find  exhibited  a 
series  of  fieu^-similes,  in  so-called  'fictile  ivory,'  of  ancient  ivory 
carvings  extending  over  a  period  from  the  second  to  the  fifteenth 
century ;  and  these  fac-similes  can  be  procured  at  a  very  moderate 
price  by  any  one,  whether  a  member  of  the  Society  or  a  stranger.  Nor 
is  this  all.  Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  Society,  in  conformity 
with  the  catholic  principles  on  which  it  was  founded  for  assisting  the 
study  of  all  the  best  remains  of  art  in  whatever  age  or  country,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  illustrate  ancient  classical  sculpture  by  bringing 
out  for  sale  reduced  casts  from  some  of  the  Elgin  marbles,  superior  in 
workmanship  to  any  previously  known.  By  the  ingenious  process  of 
the  late  Mr.  Cheverton,  reductions  were  made  of  the  Ilissus,  Theseus, 
the  horse's  head  from  the  eastern  pediment  of  the  Parthenon,  and  a  slab 
from  the  Parthenon  frieze.  Specimens  of  these  admirable  reductions, 
exhibiting  not  merely  the  form  of  the  originals  reproduced  on  a 
smaller  scale  with  mathematical  exactness,  but  even  the  abrasions 
and  dilapidations  of  surface  which  the  marble  had  sustained  by  time 
are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  society's  office ;  though,  unfortunately, 
casts  are  no  longer  to  be  obtained,  the  original  moulds  being  worn 
out,  and  the  smallness  of  the  demand  for  such  works  not  justifying 
the  making  of  new  ones. 

In  the  year  1858  Sir  Henry  Layard  wrote  a  very  full  and  admi- 
rable article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  on  the  aims  and  progress  of 
this  Society ;  but  as  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  over  our  heads 
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from  the  publication  of  that  article,  it  is  not  unfair  to  presume  that 
many  persons  have  grown  up  since  then  who,  taking  a  deep  interest 
in  art,  would  gladly  have  much  of  the  information  contained  in  it 
re-conveyed  to  them,  together  with  an  account  of  the  society's 
doings  from  that  period.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  a  certain  amount 
of  plagiarism,  but  the  writer  has  beforehand  asked  for  and  received 
plenary  absolution  from  Sir  H.  Layard,  and  he  also  does  not  scruple 
to  borrow  verbatim  from  the  ^Account  of  Twenty-five  Years  of 
the  Arundel  Society,'  published  by  Mr.  Maynard,  the  late  secre- 
tary. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  facilities  oflfered  for  the  study  of  art 
were  far  inferior  to  what  they  now  are.  At  that  time  few  were  the 
persons  who  cared  to  investigate  it  scientifically,  but  there  were  a 
certain  few  who  loved  it  very  dearly,  and  who  were  brought  together 
on  that  account.  The  National  Gallery  was  then  a  comparatively 
small  collection  of  pictures,  the  South  Kensington  Museum  did  not 
exist.  Of  art  schools,  except  the  Royal  Academy,  there  were  none. 
Independently  of  all  higher  reasons  for  such  teaching,  it  was  not  yet 
perceived  that  to  hold  our  own  with  the  foreign  manufacturer  we 
must  be  prepared  to  enter  the  lists  on  even  terms  with  him.  Con- 
stant intercourse  with  beautiful  objects  in  galleries,  museums,  schools, 
corrected  the  foreign  taste,  but  it  was  a  hard  struggle  for  Englishmen, 
whose  eyes  rarely  rested  on  anything  beautiful,  to  contend  against 
these  advantages.  One  man,  however,  the  Prince  Consort,  stood,  forth 
at  that  time,  and  by  his  great  influence  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
art  movement  which  has  since  attained  such  proportions  in  English 
society,  and  which,  instead  of  falling  off,  is  increasing  daily  and 
establishing  in  most  of  our  larger  towns  museums,  galleries,  art 
lectures, and  art  schools.  Long,  however,  before  this  general  movement, 
a  certain  number  of  those  persons  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  being 
deeply  interested  in  and  conversant  with  art,  felt  that  it  would  be  a 
noble  object  to  introduce  among  their  countrymen  a  knowledge  of 
the  great  principles  of  historical  and  monumental  painting  as  dis> 
played  especially  in  Italian  fresco.'  Except  to  a  few  travellers  in  Italy, 
fresco  was  unknown ;  indeed,  except  from  an  occasional  visit  to  a 
private  gallery,  and  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Old  Masters  at  the 
British  Institution,  little  was  known  of  Italian  painting  by  the  mass 
of  even  the  highest  classes  in  society.  It  was  the  fashion,  it  is  true, 
during  the  last  century,  for  young  men  of  high  position  to  make  the 
*  grand  tour,'  and  many  of  them  returned  from  Italy  with  noble 
pictures  which  still  adorn  the  houses'of  their  descendants ;  but  the  un- 
trained taste  of  those  days  was  directed  to  the  works  of  masters  of 
the  later  schools,  rather  than  to  the  simplicity,  earnestness,  and  re- 
verence of  the  earlier  masters.  The  purse-strings  of  the  English 
traveller  opened  widely  for  the  works  of  the  Caracci,  Guide,  Domeni- 
chino,  and  fortunately  also  to  Titian  and  to  Raffaelle,  while  Bellinis 
and  Cimas  and  Mantegnas,  and  even  Fra  Angelicos  were  but  in  slight 
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reqtiest.  They  were  not  understood  until  a  later  period.  At  the  time 
referred  to,  however,  a  purer  taste  was  beginning  to  make  itself  felt. 
There  were  young  men  springing  up  of  strong  artistic  feelings,  to 
whom  it  was  apparent  that  the  history  of  fresco  was  the  history  of  art 
in  its  highest  and  most  spirited  development  from  the  fourteenth  to 
nearly  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They  visited  with  eager- 
ness and  delight  the  various  shrines  throughout  Italy  in  which  these 
treasures  were  to  be  found.  When  once  the  Grothic  spirit  fully  ex- 
ercised its  influence  on  Italian  architecture  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
there  arose  soon  after  that  long  line  of  illustrious  fresco-painters  which 
may  be  said  to  have  ended  with  BafiiEielle  and  his  contemporaries,  and 
which  raised  the  art  to  the  highest  eminence  it  ever  attained. 
Architecture  in  all  ages  and  countries  is  the  forerunner  of  painting 
and  sculpture.  For  two  centuries  and  a  half  these  painters  laboured, 
following  the  architect  over  the  broad  face  of  the  Peninsula.  There 
is  scarcely  a  church  during  that  period  built,  from  the  Alps  to  the 
shores  of  Calabria,  the  walls  of  which  they  did  not  adorn  with  their 
pencils.  In  the  stately  cathedrals  of  the  city,  in  the  humble  chapel 
by  the  wayside,  in  the  silent  cloister  of  the  convent,  in  the  busy  town- 
hall  of  the  Bepublic,  so  many  illustrated  books  were  outspread  before 
the  multitude  in  which  each  one  might  by  pictorial  representation 
learn  the  truths  and  traditions  of  his  faith,  or  his  duties  as  a  citizen  of 
the  State.  The  amount  of  work  accomplished  by  the  painter  during 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  is  truly  wonderful.  Age  and 
neglect,  the  inevitable  havoc  of  time  and  the  wanton  mischief  of  men, 
combined  and  exerted  with  extraordinary  energy,  have  failed  to  ob- 
literate the  traces  of  his  art,  though  they  have  destroyed  for  ever 
some  of  its  most  glorious  results.  But  what  is  even  more  remarkable 
than  the  extent  of  the  work  is  its  almost  exclusive  object — devotional 
teaching.  There  is  scarcely  an  important  fresco  of  this  period  which 
is  not  of  a  religious  or  moral  tendency,  either  representing  a  Scriptural 
story,  a  sacred  legend,  or  an  allegory  inculcating  the  excellence  of 
virtue  and  faith  as  the  blessings  of  good  government.  Even  when 
subjects  from  pagan  mythology  or  classical  history  are  introduced,  as 
by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo  in  the  chapel  of  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  at  Siena, 
or  by  Pietro  Perugino  in  the  Exchange  at  Perugia,  it  is  with  a  view 
to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  truth  and  authority  of  Divine  revelation 
and  the  doctrines  of  Christian  theology.  * "  Ye  of  gentle  spirit,'- 
exclaims  old  Cennini  in  his  quaint  treatise  on  painting,  ''who  are 
lovers  of  this  art  and  devoted  to  its  pursuit,  adorn  yourselves  with 
the  garments  of  love,  of  modesty,  of  obedience,  and  of  perseverance." 
He  who  had  to  teach  virtue  and  holiness  to  others  was  in  the  first 
place  to  lead  a  virtuous  and  holy  life  himself.'  ^ 

To  make  these  works  known  and  appreciated  in  England  through 
some  adequate  mode  of  publication  would  be,  it  was  felt,  a  noble  enter- 

8  Sir  H.  Layard. 
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prise.  The  materials  Were  abundant  but  scattered,  little  accessible,  and 
in  some  instances  passing  away.  When  beauty  lies  in  conception  rather 
than  execution,  the. most  exact  reproductions  would  present  but  little 
of  popular  attractiveness,  and  there  was  but  small  hope  of  their  being 
undertaken  by  the  ordinary  modes  of  publication. 

Combination,  which  had  proved  so  effective  in  the  cultivation  of 
literature,  science,  and  archaeology,  had,  previously  to  the  foundation 
of  the  Arundel  Society,  been  employed  only  to  a  very  limited  extent 
in  promoting  the  knowledge  of  art.  The  productions,  indeed,  of 
ancient  Greece  and  her  colonies,  their  edifices  and  their  sculptures, 
had  been  illustrated  by  the  labours  of  the  Dilettanti  Society,  and 
much  light  was  thrown  upon  mediffival  architecture  through  means  of 
several  institutions  devoted  [exclusively  to  its  elucidation.  But  no 
such  body  had  attempted  the  systematic  study  of  the  monuments  of 
painting,  or  of  the  kindred  arts  in  which  the  Middle  Ages  were  so 
eminently  succesful. 

In  the  year  1848  several  distinguished  amateurs  met  togetlier, 
and  determined  to  found  a  society  to  supply  these  deficiencies.  The 
originator  of  the  movement  was  the  late  Mr.  Bellenden  Kct,  a  well- 
known  lawyer  of  that  time,  who  had,  in  coimection  with  Lord 
Brougham,  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Usefid  Knowledge,  and  was  anxious  to  introduce  some  similar  agency 
into  the  region  of  art.  He  at  first  looked  to  literary  rather  than 
graphic  publications,  and  proposed  to  bring  together  all  who  were 
most  capable  of  writing  on  special  branches  of  art  hitherto  little 
known  to  Englishmen,  and  chiefly  to  illustrate  the  history  and 
remains  of  early  Italian  painting.  The  first  meeting  took  place  at 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Charles)  Eastlake's  house,  and  included  Mr.  Ker, 
Mr.  Oldfield,  who  is  still  an  active  member  of  the  Society,  and  the 
late  Signor  Aubrey  Bezzi,  who  held  for  some  years  the  post  of  hono- 
rary secretary,  till  he  returned  to  his  native  land  as  a  member  of  the 
Sardinian  Parliament.  Mr.  Buskin  was  then  invited,  and  cordially 
joined  the  movement  with  Mr.  Newton,  of  the  British  Museum.  The 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Lord  Lindsay,  Lord  Herbert  of  I^ea,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Rogers,  lent  their  names  to  the  new  Council,  and  Sir  John 
Hippisley,  a  well-known  connoisseur  of  old  engravings,  became  an 
active  member.  The  council  at  once  put  themselves  in  communica- 
tion with  the  late  Ludwig  Griiner,  who  had  great  knowledge  of  all 
the  schools  and  productions  of  painting  in  Italy,  of  the  literary  and 
oth.er  materials  which  existed  for  illustrating  them,  and  of  the  means 
of  getting  copies  and  executing  engravings  of  such  as  it  might  be 
resolved  to  publish.  The  governing  body  of  the  society  was  soon 
after  strengthened  by  important  accessions  :  by  Mr.  Charteris  (now 
Lord  Wemyss),  who  has  remained  its  steadfast  supporter,  and  who 
generally  does  the  duties  of  chairman  at  the  annual  meeting  with  his 
well-known  skill ;  by  the  late  Tom  Taylor ;  G. '  F.   Watts,   E.A.  ; 
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G-.  Richmond)  ILA. ;  the  late  H.  W.  Phillips,  the  portrait-painter; 
the  late  Henry  Danby  Seymour ;  and  Sir  Francis  Scott,  an  enthusias- 
tic devotee  of  art,  also  now  deceased.  Thus  was  the  society  launched. 
With  little  public  demonstration,  but  after  considerable  private  exer- 
tion, about  500  persons  were  induced  to  join  it  and  to  give  each  a 
guinea  a  year  without  conditions,  leaving  the  council  to  issue  any 
publications  they  thought  proper  in  return,  or  even  no  publications 
at  all  if  the  funds  did  not  permit.  The  chief  difficulties  at  first  were 
not  as  r^;ards  the  class  of  subjects  to  be  illustrated,  but  as  to  the 
medium  by  which  adequate  illustration  was  to  be  effected.  Chromo- 
lithography  was  then  in  its  infiEmcy ;  line  engraving,  as  practised  in 
England,  was  never  well  adapted  to  early  Italian  paintings,  and  was 
now  less  and  less  cultivated;  mezzotint,  in  which  English  art  a 
hundred  years  ago  was  admirably  represented,  was  virtually  extinct ; 
wood-cutting  alone  seemed  able  to  hold  its  ground  agaijist  the 
formidable  rivalry  of  photography.  Both  engraving  and  wood-cut- 
ting- were  resorted  to  during  the  early  operations  of  the  society ; 
the  first  for  the  illustration  of  Fra  Angelico's  frescoes  in  the 
Vatican,  the  second  in  those  of  Griotto  in  the  Arena  Chapel  at  Padua. 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  these  early  works,  particularly  the 
second,  were  by  no  means  generally  attractive,  and  that  the  success 
of  the  society  seemed  for  some  time  after  very  doubtful.  But  succour, 
effective  succour,  was  at  hand.  About  the  year  1852,  Mr,  (now  Sir 
Henry)  Layard,  having  returned  from  the  exploration  of  Nineveh,  and 
having  no  longer  any  public  employment,  turned  his  energies  to 
Italian  art.  Traversing  Central  and  North  Italy,  he  made  tracings  in 
outline  with  his  own  hand  from  the  most  interesting  groups  and 
figures  in  the  frescoes  of  the  masters  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
oenturies.  On  coming  to  England  he  was  elected  to  the  Council,  and 
at  once  proposed  that  all  the  society's  efforts  should  be  thrown  into 
ohromo-lithography.  Nor  was  this  all ;  he  determined  to  make  a  strong 
impression  by  the  splendour  of  the  publications,  believing  that  new 
members  would  thereby  be  attracted,  additional  funds  raised,  and  the 
49ociety  placed  in  an  influential  and  secure  position  for  the  future.  Accord- 
ingly he  volunteered,  at  his  own  expense,  to  add  to  the  one  chromo- 
lithograph which  the  Council  had  agreed  on  as  the  annual  publicaticm 
ios  1856  a  second  and  no  less  interesting  subject,  by  obt^ning  from 
Signer  Marianecci,  of  Bome,  a  water-colour  copy  of  Perugino's  *  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Sebastian '  at  Panicale,  having  this  printed  in  colour  by 
chromo-lithography,  with  five  heads  in  the  fresco  engraved  in  outline 
fiom  his  own  tracings,  and  accompanying  it  with  the  memoir  of 
Perugino  and  of  the  fresco,  which  will  be  more  fully  referred  to  here- 
after when  the  literary  work  of  the  society  is  described.  Mr.  Layard 
carried  his  colleagues  with  him;  his  public-spirited  offer  was  accepted 
and  was  attended  with  such  success  that  the  Council  were  enabled  to 
act  with  almost  a  profuseness  of  liberality  henceforward  to  their  sub- 
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scribers ;   all  apprehession  of  collapse  being  at  an  end  when  the 
society's  popularity  was  thus  re-established. 

Chromo-lithography  was  adopted,  but  unfortunately  there  was  no 
school  of  that  art  in  England  adequate  to  the  representation  of 
Italian  fresco.  With  much  regret,  therefore,  after  more  than  one 
failure  at  home,  the  Council  were  constrained  to  give  their  commis^ 
sions  to  Messrs.  Storck  and  Kramer,  of  Berlin,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  Herr  Griiner,  to  whom  the  supervision  of  the  work  was  now  en- 
trusted, their  productions  have  given  the  highest  satisfaction.  The 
Arundel  Society  may  justly  claim  to  be  the  principal  promoter  of 
chromo-lithography  in  its  highest  form,  by  showing  through  their 
publications  what  it  is  capable  of  effecting.  It  is  true  that  a  certain 
want  of  atmosphere,  of  a  harmonious  gradation  of  tints,  and  of  lumi- 
nous shadows  is  almost  inseparable  from  the  mechanical  process  enor 
ployed.  Still,  on  the  whole,  it  represents  very  fairly  the  simple  and 
comparatively  flat  tones  of  fresco.  It  has  been  also  applied  by  the 
Society,  though  sparingly,  to  the  reproduction  of  oil  paintings  ;  but 
the  result  has  not  always  been  successful.  It  has  thus  been  described 
by  a  most  competent  judge :  *  The  effect  of  many  pictures  on  the 
mind  is  in  chief  part  owing  to  the  power  and  play  of  their  light  and 
darker  colours  given  with  all  the  force  that  oil  colour  can  produce. 
The  vigour  of  the  oil  material  and  the  '^  impasto  "  inseparably  con.- 
nected  with  it  become  lost,  and  the  result  verges  on  the  tea-tray 
style,  and  is  even  minus  the  sort  of  transparency  which  that  style  after 
a  fashion  retains.  Life  and  glow  depart  altogether,  and  instead  of 
the  infinite  mystery  which  is  conveyed  by  the  subtle  change  of  tone 
and  tint  in  the  dark  and  darker  shade  of  the  oil  colours,  you  have 
only  a  comparatively  dull,  heavy,  and  woolly  surface.'  This  very  true 
criticism  shows  the  objections  which  exist  to  the  recommendations 
made  from  time  to  time  to  the  Society  that  some  fine  examples  of  oil 
painting,  not  generally  known,  should  be  selected  for  reproduction. 

It  was  on  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  that  the  name  of 
*  The  Arundel  Society '  was  given  to  it,  after  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of 
Arundel,  the  acquirer  of  the  Arundel  Marbles,  ^  the  father  of  virtue  in 
England  and  the  Maecenas  of  all  polite  arts.'  Its  expressed  object 
was  ^  the  preservation  of  the  records  and  the  diffusion  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  most  important  monuments  of  painting  and  sculpture 
remaining  from  past  time,  especially  of  such  as  were  either  from  their 
locality  difficult  of  general  access  or  from  any  peculiar  causes 
threatened  by  violence  and  decay.'  The  primary  subject  selected  for 
illustration  was  to  be  Italian  fresco  painting ;  a  minor  though  not  un- 
important attention  was  to  be  given  to  the  reproduction  of  paintings 
in  oils ;  whilst  sculpture,  both  classical  and  mediaeval,  whether  in 
monumental  marbles  or  more  portable  ivory,  was  to  be  treated  under 
a  separate  system  of  publication. 

It  is  now  high  time  to  turn  to  the  work  executed  by  the  Society* 
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It  has  already  been  meDtioned  that  during  the  first  three  years  its 
labours  were  mainly  directed  to  the  frescoes  of  Fra  Angelico  in  the  chapel 
of  Nicholas  the  Fifth  in  the  Vatican,  and  to  the  illustrated  edition  of 
the  painter's  life.  The  four  following  years  were  occupied  with  the 
works  of  Griotto  in  the  Arena  Chapel,  Padua.  Then  came  the  adop- 
tion of  chromo-lithography,  the  representation  by  this  medium  of  the 
interior  of  the  Arena  Chapel,  as  the  complement  of  the  wood  engravings 
illustrating  its  frescoes,  and  the  publication,  by  the  generous  assistance 
of  Sir  Henry  Layard,  of  Perugino's  fresco  at  Panicale,  illustrated  at 
once  by  chromo-lithography,  engraving,  and  biographical  memoir. 
From  the  year  1856,  which  witnessed  this  extraordinary  return  for 
the  subscription  of  a  guinea,  the  new  life  of  the  Society  may  be  dated. 
Without  enumerating  separately  the  production  of  each  successive 
year,  the  magnitude  of  the  contribution  made  by  their  means  to  the 
illustration  of  early  Italian  art  may  be  sufficiently  gathered  from 
the  names  of  the  painters  whose  works  have  formed  the  subjects  of  the 
annual  publications.  Before  entering  on  this  list,  however,  it  is  right 
to  quote  from  the  Quarterly  Review  the  description  given  by 
Sir  Henry  Layard  himself  of  the  state  in  which  the  frescoes  of  the 
golden  age  of  Italian  art  then  generally  were.     He  writes  thus  : — 

Covering  as  they  did  in  rich  profusion  the  sides  within  and  without  of  town 
halls,  cathedrals,  chapels,  and  convents,  they  were  exposed  to  eveiy  kind  of 
destruction.  The  suppression  of  religious  orders  and  of  ancient  municipal  corpora- 
tions during  periods  of  rerolution  and  conquest  led  to  the  destruction,  the  abandon- 
ment, and  frequently  to  the  pulling  down  of  these  huildings.  Such  has  been  the 
fate  of  many  of  those  public  palaces,  the  palaces  of  the  people,  glorious  monuments 
of  Italian  liberty,  throwing  heavenwards  their  machicolated  towers  amid  the  vine- 
tangled  valleys  or  from  the  olive-clad  hills  their  massive  architecture  casting  its 
eool  dark  shade  over  the  narrow  streets  beneath.  Stately  and  stem  without,  yet 
within  all  glowing  with  the  fairest  treasures  of  art,  fit  emblems  of  those  who  had 
raised  them  when  Italy  was  still  their  own  and  the  Italian  mind  was  as  yet  free ! 

Sir  Henry  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  various  stages  of  their 
degradation : — 

When  the  deep  religious  feeling  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  union  of  childlike 
faith  with  an  earnest  impatience  of  the  vices  and  power  of  the  priesthood,  the 
Dantesque  spirit  of  Catholicism,  gave  way  to  an  uninquiring  pietism  and  a  cowardly 
resignation  to  priestly  authority,  the  nimble  brush  of  the  Academies  swept  over  the 
solemn,  heartfelt  outpourings  of  the  early  masters,  leaving  in  their  stead  theatrical 
groups  of  muscular  apostles  and  anatomic  saints,  happily  for  the  most  part  invisible 
in  whitewash  and  chiaroscuro.  Next  succeeded  the  age  of  whitewash,  when  a 
large  portion  of  mankind  seem  suddenly  to  have  been  seized  with  the  idea  that  all 
that  is  not  white  is  dirt.  Then  the  *  operaio '  of  the  South,  like  his  fellow  the 
churchwarden  of  the  North,  with  the  lime  pail  in  one  hand  and  the  broom  in  the 
other,  restored  the  walls  disfigured  by  old  pictures  and  '  roba  di  Giotto,'  in  which 
popes,  monks,  and  kings  were  not  always  treated  with  the  greatest  respect,  to  a 
virgin  purity  more  befitting  the  taste  of  the  time.  Lastly,  the  foreign  invader  and 
occupier  of  Italy  still  quarters  his  soldiers  and  stables  his  horses  in  the  desecrated 
church  and  convent  [this  was  written  in  1858,  during  Austrian  occupation] 
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wantoning  in  the  destruction  of  what  little  may  remain  of  their  priceless  monu- 
ments. A  few  noble  old  frescoes  that  by  their  almost  divine  beauty  may  have 
stayed  the  hand  of  even  the  Italian  destroyer,  gradually  yielded  to  the  ladder  and 
nails  of  the  sacristan  and  carpenter.  Who  that  has  wandered  in  the  highways  and 
byways  of  Italy  has  not  watched  the  preparation  for  a  'festa'P  Garlands  of 
flowers  and  green  boughs  stretching  across  the  street,  and  the  perfume  of  bay  leaves 
trampled  under  the  feet  of  a  Ustless  crowd,  invite  you  through  the  curtained  door 
of  a  neighbouring  church.  The  solemn  chanting  of  vespers  rising  from  the  dark 
choir  behind  the  high  altar  is  well  nigh  lost  in  the  clatter  of  the  hammer.  The 
rays  of  the  falling  sun  stream  through  the  jewelled  windows  upon  tlie  gorgeous 
hangings  of  crimson  silk  embroidered  with  gold  trailing  upon  the  filthy  pavement. 
Ponderous  ladders  are  reared  against  the  painted  aisles,  and  large  nails  are  driven 
in  with  remorseless  hands.  Flakes  of  yielding  plaster  fall  in  showers  to  the  ground, 
and  things  that  have  cost  years  of  earnest  thought  and  loving  labour  are  gone  for 
ever.  On  the  following  days  the  fumes  of  incense  and  the  smoke  of  a  thousand 
tapers  roll  up  from  the  altars,  and,  uniting  with  the  fetid  exhalations  of  an  Italian 
crowd,  curdle  over  the  walls.  Talk  of  London  smoke,  why,  Italian  neglect,  indiffer- 
ence, and  ignorance  have  done  more  to  deprive  the  world  of  some  of  its  noblest  and 
most  precious  monuments  of  art  than  could  be  accomplished  by  the  atmosphere  of 
ten  Londons.' 

We  may  now  enumerate  the  masters  whose  frescoes  have  been 

published  in  colour  by  the  Society :  Giotto,  two  frescoes  from  the 

Upper  Church  at  Assisi,  and  the  head  of  Dante  from  the  Bargello  at 

Florence,  happily  recovered  from  its  covering  of  whitewash  by  the 

exertions  of  Mr.  Kirkup  and  Signor  Bezzi ;  Fra  Angelico's  frescoes  in 

the  Vatican,  already  mentioned,  and  several  of  those  painted  by  him 

in  the  cells  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Mark,  Florence ;  Ottaviano  Nelli's 

fresco  at  S.  Maria  Nuova,  Gubbio;  two  of  Andrea  Mantegna's  at 

the  Eremitani  Church,  Padua ;  another  by  Jacopo  d'Avanzo,  in  S. 

Antonio,  in  the  same  city ;  Fra  Bartolommeo's  at  the  Convent  of  San 

Marco,  and  at  the  Villa  of  the  Frati  di  San  Marco,  Florence — ^the 

latter  greatly  injured  by  the  dampness  of  the  walls ;  Bazzi  at  S. 

Domenico,  and  at  Sta.  Anna  at  Siena,  and  also  at  Monte  Oliveto ; 

Pacchiarotto's  at  the  Oratory  of  S.  Catherine  of  Siena;  Pietro  Loren- 

zetti's  at  Assisi ;  Cavallini's,  also  at  Assisi ;  Piero  della  Francesca's 

at  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro ;  Bartolommeo  Montagna's  at  the  Church  of  SS. 

Nazzaro  and  Celso,  Verona ;  Perugino's  at  Panicale,  at  the  Convent 

of  S.  M.  Maddalena  de'  Pazzi,  Florence;  at  S.  Francesco  del  Monte, 

Perugia ;  at  S.  Maria  de'  Bianchi  at  Citta  della  Pieve,  and  in  the 

Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome ;  Pinturicchio's  at  Spello,  which  from  neglect 

are  rapidly  disappearing ;  also  by  the  same  painter,  scenes  in  the 

life  of  Pope  Enea  Silvio  Piccolomini  in  the  Library  of  Siena,  and  a 

fresco  at  Monte  Oliveto,  near  S.  Gimignano  ;  of  Luini,  the  beautiful 

burial  of  S.  Catherine,  now  at  the  Brera,  Milan,  and  all  hia  frescoes 

at  Saronno;  of  Giovanni  Sanzio,  a  fresco  at  S.  Domenico,  Cagli; 

and  of  his  more  illustrious  son  Baffaelle,  five  in  the  Vatican  Stanze 

and  one  in  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  della  Pace,  Bome ;  of  Signorelli, 
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one,  and  of  Michel  Angelo  three  firom  the  Sistine  Chapel;  of  Melozzo 
da  Forli,  tl^e  famous  fresco  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  giving  audience, 
and  another  fresco  of  the  heads  of  two  angels  in  the  Sacristy  of  St. 
Peter's,  Borne ;  of  Titian,  one  at  the  Scuola  del  Santo,  Padua ;  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  one  at  San  Onofrio,  Eome ;  of  Domenico  Crhir- 
landajo,  four  frescoes  at  S.  Trinita,  S.  Maria  Novella,  and  the  Ognis-> 
santi,  Florence ;  of  Masolino  and  Masaccio,  several  in  the  Brancacci 
Chapel,  Florence ;  of  Filippino  Lippi,  some  in  the  same  chapel,  and 
another  in  the  Badia  at  Florence ;  of  Francesco  Fjrancia,  two  at  S. 
Cecilia,  Bologna ;  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  four  frescoes  in  the  Convent 
of  the  Annunziata  at  Florence;  of  Benozzo  Grozzoli,  one  at  S. 
Gimignano,  one  at  Monte&lco,  and  two  of  his  beautiful  frescoes  in 
the  Biccardi  Chapel,  Florence,  now  being  reproduced  from  drawings 
by  Herr  Kaiser., 

But  while  directiog  their  resources  mainly  to  the  publication  of 
frescoes,  the  Council  have  not  thought  it  right  to  exclude  altogether 
important  examples  of  panel  painting,  whether  in  tempera  or  oil. 
Thus  they  have  brought  out  chromo-lithographs  from  pictures  by  Fra 
Filippo  Lippi,  Botticelli,  Albertinelli,  Criorgione,  Girolamo  dei 
Libri ;  and  are  now  preparing  for  publication  subjects  from  pictures 
by  Simone  Memmi  and  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo.  They  have  even  in- 
cluded, to  make  the  field  of  illustration  as  comprehensive  as  possible, 
a  few  of  the  earliest  and  finest  examples  of  the  Flemish  and  German 
schools,  such  as  the  great  altar-piece  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Lamb  at 
Ghent,  by  the  brothers  Van  Eyck;  a  triptych  at  Bruges,  and  an 
altar-piece  in  the  Cathedral  at  Liibeck  by  Memling,  a  small  picture 
by  Meister  Wilhelm,  and  the  Dombild,  or  great  altar-piece  of  the 
Cathedral,  by  Meister  Stephan,  both  at  Cologne ;  the  two  pictures  of 
the  Four  Apostles  at  Munich,  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Trinity  at 
Vienna,  by  Albert  Diirer;  the  family  group  at  Darmstadt  by  Holbein 
of  the  Burgomaster  Mayer  in  presence  of  t  he  Madonna;  and  a  portrait 
of  Queen  Mary  of  England  at  Madrid,  by  Antonio  More. 

Nor  have  the  remains  of  ancient  classic  fresco  been  thought  in- 
admissible. When  the  excavations  in  the  grounds  of  the  Famesina 
Palace  were  made  four  years  ago,  some  wall  decorations  of  the 
best  period  of  Boman  art  were  disclosed.  The  writer  well  remembers 
his  amazement  at  their  brilliancy,  and  gaiety,  and  grace,  on  the 
second  day  after  their  discovery,  when  the  water  of  the  Tiber  was 
still  trickling  from  them.  Alas  I  most  of  these  speedily  faded;  but 
the  Society  has  been  able  to  secure  the  reproduction  of  one,  supposed 
to  represent '  The  Nursing  of  the  Infant  Bacohus,'  which  it  is  hoped 
will  shortly  be  brought  out  in  chromo-lithography.  As  a  contribu- 
tion, also,  to  historical  no  less  than  artistic  lore,  the  very  remarkable 
diptych  of  Bichard  the  Second  before  the  Madonna  and  attendant 
saints,  preserved  at  Wilton  House,  has,  by  permission  of  Lord  Pem- 
broke, been  copied  and  published.  This  somewhat  mysterious  picture 
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bas  had  the  advantage  of  being  illustrated  with  much  learning  and 
research  by  the  Director  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  Mr. 
Soharf ;  and  his  treatise  can  be  obtained  by  purchasers  together  with 
the  chromo. 

The  mention  of  this  valuable  essay  introduces  us  naturally  to 
another  department  of  the  Society's  publications,  which,  though  it 
has  never  attained  the  importance  contemplated  for  it  in  early  days 
by  Mr.  Bellenden  Ker,  has  nevertheless  contributed  much  to  the 
primary  object  of  promoting  the  knowledge  of  art;  we  mean  the 
literary  contributions,  both  of  members  of  the  Council  and  strangers, 
accompanying  and  illustrating  the  various  graphic  publications.  The 
first  production  of  this  class  was  the  work  of  Signor  Bezzi,  a  transla- 
tion of  Vasari's  Life  of  Fra  AngdicOy  illustrated  with  notes  and 
twenty*  one  outlines  by  Mr.  Scharf,  from  some  of  the  paintcr^s  works. 
The  next  was  Giotto  and  his  Worlca  in  Padua^  by  Mr.  Buskin,  con- 
taining an  interesting  and  valuable  life  of  that  great  artist,  and  a 
comment  on  his  frescoes  in  the  Arena  Chapel.     Then  followed  a 
series  of  biographical  and  critical  memoirs  by  Sir  H.  Layard,  describ- 
ing the  lives  and  works  of  the  various  Italian  masters  whose  frescoes 
were  being   successively  published   by  the   Society — Perugino,   as 
illustrated  by  the  '  Martyrdom  of  S.  Sebastian,'  at  Panicale ;  Nelli, 
by  his  '  Madonna  and  Saints,'  at  Ghibbio  ;  Pinturicchio,  by  his  three 
frescoes  at  Spello;  Giovanni  Sanzio,  by  his  fresco  at  Cagli;  Domenico 
Ghirlandajo,  by  his  *  Death  of  S.  Francis,'  in  SS.  Trinita,  Florence ; 
and  Masolino,  Masaccio,  and  Filippino  Lippi,  by  their  combined 
series  of  frescoes  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel  of  the  Osu-mine  Church  in 
the  same  city.     Next,  Mr.  James  Weale  gave  the  Society  the  benefit 
of  his  profound  knowledge  of  Flemish  art  by  a  notice  of  Memling, 
founded  on  the  Bruges  triptych,  published  at  the  same  time.     The 
late  Mr.  Womum  likewise  wrote  for  the  Society  a  notice  of  Holbein 
on  the  occasion  of  the  reproduction  of  the  Darmstadt  picture ;  and 
Mr.  Kitchen,  now  Dean  of  Winchester,  a  life  of  Enea  Silvio  Piccolo- 
mini  (Pope  Pius  II.),  to  illustrate  the  scenes  painted  by  Pinturicchio 
in  the  Piccolomini  Library  at  Siena. 

Such  is  the  series  of  literary  publications  devoted  to  the  illus- 
tration  of  Painting,  accompanied  throughout    by   engravings   and 
cbromo-lithographs  from  the  works  of  the  Masters  who   in   Italy, 
Flanders,  and  Germany,  had  chiefly   adorned   the  art.     But    in   a 
society  whose  principles  were  so  catholic,  sculpture  could  not    be 
overlooked  in  the  literary  any  more  than  in  the  reproductive  depart- 
ment.    As,  therefore,  it  had  been  resolved  to  illustrate  the  sepulchral 
monuments  of  Italy  both  by  chromo-lithography  and  photogra|>hy,  as 
will  presently  be  more  fully  shown,  the  occasion  was  thought  suit- 
able for  publishing  an  historical  and  critical  notice  of  this  department 
of  sculpture.    Accordingly  the  late  eminent  architect,  Mr.  Street,  'who 
was  a  member  of  the  Council,  volunteered  to  write  an  introductory 
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essay  to  the  illustrated  work  on  the  subject  proposed  for  the  Society 
by  Mr.  Stephen  Thompson.  Various  notes  and  studies  were  made 
for  this  essay  by  Mr.  Street^  but  his  incessant  occupation,  and  at 
length  his  untimely  death,  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  his  intention. 
Most  fortunately,  however^  for  the  Society,  which  had  promised  the 
works  to  its  subscribers  with  the  introductory  essay  included,  the 
well-known  American  writer  on  Italian  sculpture,  Mr.  Perkins,  came  to 
its  assistance,  and  in  the  most  generous  manner  devoted  much  time 
and  trouble  to  the  preparation  of  an  essay  in  which  the  principal 
part  of  Mr.  Street's  notes  are  incorporated,  and  which  deserves  the 
attention  of  every  one  interested  in  Italian  sepulchral  monuments. 
Lastly,  and  as  a  further  illustration  of  the  sculptural  art,  though  on 
a  smaller  scale,  the  late  Sir  Digby  Wyatt  and  Mr.  Oldfield  have  dealt^ 
in  one  of  the  early  publications  of  the  Society,  with  the  subject  of 
ivory  carvings,  reproductions  of  which  in  a  fictile  material  are  one  of 
the  branches  of  publication.  Unfortunately,  though  of  the  greatest 
interest  both  to  the  artist  and  the  antiquarian,  these  ivories  are  but 
little  known,  and  therefore  it  is  well  to  give  a  short  account  of  them 
derived  from  the  published  catalogue  and  documents  of  the  Society. 

In  the  year  1855  it  was  determined  to  give  a  series  of  fac-similes 
of  the   carvings.     The  materials  were  originally  collected  by  Mr. 
A.  Nesbitt,  assisted  by  Mr.  Westwood,  author  of  PcUceoffraphia  SacrUy 
and  Mr.  Franks,  of  the  British  Museum.     These  gentlemen  made 
impressions  in  gutta-percha  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  ivory 
carvings  preserved  in  the  principal  museums  and  private  collections 
of  Europe.     From  those  impressions  types  or  models  for  moulding 
were  made  by  Mr.  Franchi,  the  formatore,  and  from  these  types  again, 
by  means  of  elastic  moulds,  casts  were  produced  in  ^  fictile  ivory.' 
Desirous  of  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Arundel   Society,  these 
gentlemen  transferred  to  it  all  their  materials,  and  the  entire  collec- 
tion was  then  distributed  into  fourteen  classes,  each  of  which  repre- 
sented either  the  workmanship  of  some  particular  school,  or  the 
application  of  the  art  to  some  special  purpose,  while  within  each  class 
the  carvings  were  as  far  as  possible  chronologically  arranged.     The 
classification  was  made  by  Mr.  £.  Oldfield,  who  was  then  on  the 
Archaeological  Staff  of  the  British  Museum,  and  who  also  drew  up  a 
descriptive  catalogue  of  the  whole.    A  more  general  view  of  the 
subject,  comprehending  a  short  historical  sketch  of  the  introduction 
and  application  of  ivory  to  purposes  of  decoration,  was  supplied  by 
Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  in  a  lecture  delivered  by  him  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Society.     This  lecture,  together  with  Mr.  Oldfield's  catalogue  of  the 
carvings,  formed  part  of  the  annual  issue  for  the  year  1855. 

The  peculiar  value  of  this  collection  consists  in  the  completeness 
and  continuity  with  which  it  illustrates  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
sculptural  art,  exhibiting  its  first  decline  from  the  exuberance  of 
Honian  luxury  to  the  laborious  littleness  of  Byzantine  formalism,  its 
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collapse  in  Western  Europe  after  the  overthrow  of  Imperial  civilisa- 
tion, its  reviving  struggles  in  the  riidehand  of  Norman  vigour, 
and  its  eventual  emergence  in  all  the  grace  and  spirituality  of  the 
best  Gothic  period.  It  would  take  up  too  much  space  to  give  a  list  of 
these  carvings,  195  in  number;  but  of  those  of  the  Imperial  period 
may  be  mentioned  one  of  -Ssculapius  and  Hygeia,  probably  of  the 
time  of  the  Antonines,  another  supposed  to  represent  the  Emperor 
Philip  presiding  at  the  secular  games,  and  another  having  full-length 
portraits,  probably  of  Valentinian  III.  and  his  mother,  Galla  Placidia. 
Then  there  are  Christian  diptychs,  specially  one  preserved  at  Monza, 
and  according  to  tradition  presented  by  St.  G-regoiry  to  Queen  Theo- 
dolinda ;  carvings  of  the  Greek,  Italian,  French,  English,  and  German 
schools  up  to  the  sixteenth  century,  two  of  which,  of  the  fourteenth, 
may  be  specified — one  representing  with  a  charming  naivete  and 
delicacy  the  elopement  of  Ginevra  with  Sir  Launcelot ;  and  the  other, 
with  no  less  playfulness  and  grace,  a  favourite  allegory,  *  The  Siege 
of  the  Castle  of  Love.' 

There  remains  one  more  branch  of  the  work  of  the  Arundel  Society, 
to  which  a  brief  reference  has  already  been  made.  It  was  thought 
by  the  Council  that  advantage  might  arise  both  to  architects  and 
sculptors,  no  less  than  pleasure  to  the  general  public,  from  the  publica- 
tion of  some  of  the  beautiful  and  characteristic  monuments  of  the 
dead  which  are  so  rife  in  Italy.  That  country  still  possesses  in 
her  churches  and  burial-grounds  a  series  of  sepulchral  memorials 
second  only,  if  indeed  second,  in  beauty  and  interest  to  the  master- 
pieces of  painting. 

As  examples  of  the  successful  combination  of  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, and  pictorial  or  other  surface  enrichment,  these  monuments 
are  unrivalled.  During  the  summer  of  1867  and  1868  Profe^or 
Gnauth,  of  Stuttgart,  was  engaged  by  the  Society  to  make  drawings 
from  a  few  which  seemed  suitable  for  illustration.  These  consist 
of  coloured  perspective  views  and  elevations,  with  outline  portions 
»  and  details  done  to  scale.  The  following  were  the  monuments 
selected : — Of  the  Doge  Morosini  and  the  Doge  Vendramini  in 
the  church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  Venice ;  the  monument  of 
Can  Grande  della  Scala  at  Verona;  the  Turriani  monument  from 
the  Church  of  S.  Anastasia,  also  at  Verona.  Of  all  these  interest- 
ing monimients,  chromo-lithographic  views  have  been  executed, 
and  are  sold  as  separate  publications.  Besides  these  representa- 
tions in  colour,  a  series  of  forty-nine  illustrations  by  photography 
has  been  brought  out,  taken  from  some  of  the  finest  examples  of  the 
Mediaeval  and  early  Renaissance  periods  in  Italy.  This  series, 
which  is  sold  both  separately  in  seven  parts,  and  collectively  in  a 
folio  volume,  entitled  Sepulchral  Monuments  in  Italy  is  accom- 
panied by  a  descriptive  text  by  Mr.  Stephen  Thompson,  the  artist 
by  whom  the  photographs  were  taken.     The  monuments  have  been 
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arranged  in  the  work  chronologically,  and  their  localities  and,  when 
possible,  their  dates  and  their  artists'  names  are  given  with  them. 
The  list  of  places  from  which  these  examples  of  monumental  decora- 
tion have  been  derived  will  show  how  widely  the  Society's  researches 
have  been  extended — ^viz.  Arezzo,  Assisi,  Perugia,  Pisa,  Florence, 
Verona,  Padua,  Bologna,  Lucca,  Forli,  Ferrara,  Borne.  It  was  with 
a  view  to  give  greater  completeness  to  this  publication  that  Mr. 
Street  undertook  to  draw  up  the  essay  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made,  which  has  since  devolved  on  Mr.  Perkins,  and  which  is 
now  sold  either  separately  or  as  an  introduction  to  the  entire  volume 
on  Sepulchral  Monuments. 

Having  described  at  perhaps  somewhat  undue  length  the  objects 
of  the  Arundel  Society,  and  how  far  it  has  been  carrying  out  those 
objects,  a  very  material  point  remains  to  be  adverted  to,  namely,  its 
present  constitution.  One  of  the  first  questions  usually  asked  is. 
What  is  its  government  ?  The  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
Council  composed  as  follows : — The  Marchese  d'Azeglio ;  Mr.  Oscar 
Browning ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Burton  (Director  National  Gallery) ;  Mr.  P.  H. 
Hardwick ;  Mr.  C.  Harrison ;  Mr.  G.  Howard,  M.P. ;  Sir  William 
Gregory ;  Sir  Henry  Layard ;  Mr.  T.  Norton,  hon.  sec. ;  Mr.  Oldfield, 
treasurer ;  Mr.  £.  Poynter,  B.A. ;  Mr.  G.  Eichmond,  B.A. ;  Mr.  J. 
Suskin ;  Earl  of  Warwick  ;  Earl  of  Wemyss. 

These  names  are  a  guarantee  as  to  the  aggregate  technical  know* 
ledge,  experience,  and  taste  possessed  by  the  body  which,  meeting 
monthly,  has  to  decide  on  the  works  to  be  copied  in  water  colour  by 
the  various  artists  employed,  on  the  selection  to  be  made  for  chromo- 
lithography  or  other  forms  of  reproduction,  and  to  superintend  the 
preparation  and  issue  of  the  several  publications  in  their  respective 
classes.     The  subscription  is  but  one  guinea  annually,  or  a  composi- 
tion of  fifteen  guineas  for  life,  in  return  for  which  a  set  of  publications 
is  given  each  year.     An  additional  guinea  entitles  the  subscriber  to 
a  second  set  of  publications  in  the  same  year,  different  in  subject, 
but  equal  in  value   to  the  first.     Another  question  that  has  been 
asked  is.  What  is  the  usual  annual  dividend  of  the  Society  ?    It 
seems  absurd  to  reply  to  such  a  question  ;  still,  considering  how  often 
and  by  what  class  of  persons  the  question  has  been  put,  it  is  right  to 
answer  it.     The   Society,  though  it  endeavours  to  make  money, 
declares  no  dividend,  and  works  for  no  personal  gain.     It  is  anxious 
to  obtain  funds,  but  only  with  the  view  to  maintain  and  to  extend  its 
operations.     It  is  obliged,  in  its  publications,  to  regard  profit  and 
avoid  loss,  in  order  to  maintain  its  own  solvency,  but  it  willingly 
undertakes  the  copying  of  important  and  perishable  works  in  some 
cases  without  much  expectation  of  repayment  of  its  expenses.     Up 
to  the  last  few  years  its  career  has  been  uniformly  prosperous  and 
progressing,   or  the  result  detailed  could  not  have  been  attained. 
But  recently  the  total  receipts  have  somewhat  declined.     The  falling 
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off  is  no  doubt  in  great  measure  due  to  the  general  financial  de- 
pression, which  affects,  immediately,  all  institutions  whose  funds  are 
derived  from  the  sale  of  what  are  regarded  as  luxuries.  But  in  part, 
also,  it  may  be  feared  that  since  chromo-lithography  has  lost  ito 
novelty,  it  has  lost  some  of  its  popular  charm,  and  since  the  public 
has  been  so  amply  supplied  with  high-class  artistic  publications,  the 
demand  for  them  is  beginning  to  slacken.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  Society's  work  is  inferior  in  merit  to  what  it  was,  or  that  the 
subjects  published  are  less  acceptable.  Its  work  was  never  better 
done,  and  recent  publications  have  been  deservedly  popular  and 
commended. 

The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  call  attention  to  this  work 
and  to  these  aims  of  the  Society,  to  make  it  better  known,  to  invite 
visitors  to  inspect  the  show-rooms,  and  to  endeavour  to   procure 
additional  members,  in  order  to  have  the  means  to  procure  copies 
without  loss  of  time  of  those  frescoes  which  are  reported  to  be  perish- 
ing, or  of  others  iu  distant  localities  which  would  be  of  the  highest 
value  to  students  of  art,  though  they  might  not  be  remunerative  as 
publications.     At  the  present  moment  there  are  some  remarkable 
pictures  in  Spain  and  Portugal  of  the  greatest  merit,  but  virtually 
unknown,  and  in  the  most  imminent  danger  of  being  destroyed,  not 
merely  by  neglect,  but  by  ruthless  and  appalling  restoration.     At 
Vizeu,  in  Portugal,  there  is  still  intact  a  picture  of  St.  Peter  by  the 
mysterious  painter  Gran  Vasco,  upon  whom  are  fathered  all  paintings 
in  that  country  of  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.    It  would 
be  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  any  gallery  in  the  world  from  its 
grandeur  and  simplicity,  but  it  is  on  the  verge  of  being  treated  like  ita 
fellows  in  the  same  Sacristy  by  the  same  artist,  and  utterly  repainted* 
Again,  at   Oporto,  in  the  Misericordia  Hospital,  there  is  another 
splendid  work  erroneously  attributed  to  the  same  painter,  representing 
King  Manuel  and  his  family  in  devotion  before  Christ.     These  and 
other  works  in  the  Peninsula  the  Arimdel  Society  might  be  induced 
to  take  in  hand.     They  fully  recognise  how  desirable  it  would  be  to- 
have  them  copied  and  made  known,  but  the  road  is  long,  and  the 
expense  heavy,  and  the  artist  (not  yet  found)  mu&t  be  paid  not  only 
for  his  handiwork,  but  for  his  discomfort. 

There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  all  the  Society  requires  is. 
to  be  better  known,  and  it  will  not  fail  to  obtain  the  requisite 
support. 

In  the  present  scientiGc  mode  of  study  of  pictorial  art  the  re- 
productions of  the  firesco  paintings  of  the  early  great  masters  must 
be  of  the  greatest  value  to  those  who  have  not  the  time  or  means  to 
wander  in  search  of  them  throughout  Italy.  Easel  pictures  can  be 
studied  and  compared  in  galleries  with  comfort,  but  to  obtain  & 
thorough  knowledge  of  Italian  fresco,  many  a  long  mile  has  to  be 
travelled,  and  many  a  rough  night  to  be  endured.     The  greater  part 
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of  these  frescoes  cannot  from  their  position  be  photographed  success- 
fully, but  the  Arundel  copies  give  not  only  the  outline  and  the  colour 
of  the  originals,  but  also,  as  &t  as  possible,  the  technical  peculiarities 
of  the  painter.  All  art  schools  and  all  our  public  schools  should  be 
furnished  with  the  best  examples  of  these  publications;  they  are 
singularly  reasonable  in  price,  and  better  teachers  could  not  be  found* 
The  simplicity,  the  reverence,  and  the  grace,  so  irreconcilable  with 
all  that  is  forced  and  vulgar,  cannot  fail  to  instil  good  and  lasting 
impressions,  and  to  chasten  and  purify  the  taste  of  many  a  young  man 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  art,  and  only  too  glad  to  be  brought  into  the 
presence  of  it  in  its  highest  form.  The  late  Mr.  Byman,  of  Oxford, 
who  did  more  in  his  time  than  any  man  to  purify  imdergraduate  taste 
by  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  line  engravings  of  the  old  Italian 
masters,  said  one  day  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  who  had  just 
bought  from  him  the  print  by  Bichomme  of  BaSaelle's  '  Triumph  of 
Galatea '  in  the  Farnesina  Palace, '  Put  that  up,  sir,  in  your  sitting- 
room,  and  I'll  engage  that  at  the  end  of  the  week  there  will  be 
neither  racehorses  nor  ballet  dancers  in  its  company.'  And  he  wa& 
right ;  the  ballet  dancers  went  out,  and  other  line  engravings  came 
in,  and  with  them  a  love  of  painting  and  art  which  has  never  waned, 
but  has  ever  been  increasing.  The  time  of  course  may  come  when 
the  labours  of  the  Arundel  Society  will  cease  for  want  of  subjects, 
but  that  time  is  still  a  long  way  off,  and  many  mural  paintings  of 
great  merit  have,  so  far  as  copying  can  do  it,  to  be  rescued  from 
oblivion. 

W.  H.  Grbgoet. 
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DEMOCRACY  AND  SOCIALISM. 


The  progress  of  Democracy  and  the   progress  of  Socialism  are  now 
habitually  coupled  with  each  other,  not  only  in  the  current  language 
of  politics,  but  in  the  minds  of  statesmen  and  grave  political  writers. 
Yet  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  both  tendencies  are  equally  inevi- 
table and  equally  irresistible.     The  progress  of  Democracy,  as  De 
Tocqueville  said  above  forty  years  ago,  is  '  the  most  constant,  the 
most  ancient,  and  the  most  permanent  fact  of  history.'     It  is  inevi- 
table,  because  European   society  has   long  been  shaping  itself,  as 
American  society  had  shaped  itself  from  the  first,  into  a  mould  in- 
consistent, not,  indeed,  with  any  other  form,  but  with  any  other 
principle,  of  government.     It  is  irresistible,  because  the  influences 
which  favour  it,  such  as  the  spread  of  education  and  the  extension 
of  locomotion,  are  perpetually  gaining  strength;   and   because  the 
influences  opposed  to  it,  such  as  the  respect  for  Privilege  and  for 
Authority,  are   ever  losing  their  hold  on  the  reason  of  mankind. 
These  propositions  cannot  be  affirmed  of  ^  Socialism '  in  any  among 
the  various  senses  of  which  that  most  flexible  term  is  capable.     To 
analyse    those   senses  would   be  worse   than   vain ;   for    none  has 
yet  acquired   a  fixed   meaning.     When,   however,  the   progress   of 
*  Socialism '  is  regarded  as  inseparable  from  the  progress  of  Demo- 
cracy, a  tolerably  definite  idea  is  usually  attached  to  ^Socialism.' 
It  is  not  meant  that  democratic  progress  involves  a  communistic 
partition  of  wealth,  or  the  abrogation  of  property  as  an  institution  ; 
nor  is  it  only  meant  that  democratic  progress  involves  a  benevolent 
and  active  concern  for  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number. 
What  is  meant  is  that  democratic  progress  involves  a  progressive 
revolution  of  social  conditions,  whether  gradual  or  violent,  towards 
greater  equality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth ;  and  that  this  equality 
is  to  be  realised  by  means  of  State  legislation  and  State  control.    The 
bolder  apostles  of  State  Socialism,  and  notably  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  so-called  '  Democratic  Federation,'  do  not  shrink  from 
specifically  formulating  their  claims.     In  a  manifesto  drawn  up  by 
their  Chairman  and  Treasurer,  and  endorsed  by  the  whole  Committee, 
they  insist  upon  the  right  and  duty  of  the  *  people,'  whom  tbey 
identify  with  the  wage-earning  class,  to  obtain  control  of  the  means 
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of  production,  including  the  land,  in  every  country.  The  labour  of 
all  is  to  be  organised  collectively  for  the  benefit  of  all ;  the  State  is 
to  appropriate  the  land,  apparently  without  compensation ;  to  take 
over  and  work  the  railways  and  the  shipping ;  to  own  all  mines, 
factories,  and  workshops,  managing  them  through  superintendents 
chosen  by  the  operatives ;  to  substitute  National  Banks  for  private 
banks ;  and  to  replace  shops  by  '  State  and  Communal  Centres  of 
Distribution.*  Other  advocates  of  State  Socialism  are  less  self-con- 
fident or  less  outspoken ;  but  it  may  safely  be  said  that  a  more  equal 
distribution  of  wealth  to  be  produced  by  the  direct  interference  of 
Government  with  individual  action  is  the  popular  ideal  of  that 
Socialism  which  is  conceived  as  the  twin-sister  of  Democracy.  Let 
us,  then,  consider  how  far  the  democratic  movement,  which  all  must 
recognise,  actually  runs  in  this  direction ;  how  far  counter-forces, 
antagonistic  to  Social  sm,  are  likely  to  be  strengthened  by  this  very 
movement ;  and  how  far  it  may  be  possible  by  a  wise  policy  to  guide 
the  current  of  Democracy  into  a  less  perilous  channel. 

And,  first,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  various  classes 
of  measures  loosely  described  as  Socialistic  by  those  who  detect  the 
cloven  foot  of  Socialism  in  every  legislative  restriction  of  individual 
liberty.  From  the  point  of  view  adopted  by  the  Liberty  and  Property 
Defence  League,  and  more  or  less  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's Philosophy,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Acts  passed  in  recent 
years  must  be  regarded  as  Socialistic  in  their  character.  Not  merely 
the  Irish  Land  Acts  of  1870  and  1881,  the  Arrears  Act,  the  Ground 
Game  Act,  and  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  but  the  Settled  Estates 
Act  of  1876,  and  the  Settled  Land  Act  of  1882,  must  be  relegated 
into  this  category,  since  they  all  limit  the  freedom  of  landowners  in 
dealing  with  their  property.  The  same  must  be  said  of  the  many 
Acts  regulating  Shipping,  Mines,  Factories,  the  Liquor  TraflBc,  and 
Labourers'  Dwellings.  In  all  these  cases,  freedom  of  contract  is  in- 
vaded, while  Education  Acts  curtail  the  right  of  parents  to  keep  their 
children  in  ignorance.  Adulteration  Acts  supersede  the  old  maxim  of 
caveat  emptor  in  the  purchase  of  commodities.  Sanitary  Acts  override 
the  independence  of  private  households  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
health,  while  professions  are  harassed  by  such  rules  as  are  contained 
in  the  Medical  Acts,  the  Dentists  Act,  the  Solicitors'  Bemuneration 
Act,  the  Veterinary  Surgeons  Act,  and  the  Pedlars  Act,  not  to  speak 
of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  which  covers  almost  the  whole  field 
of  manufacturing  and  mercantile  enterprise.  Whatever  objection  may 
be  raised  against  any  one  of  these  measures,  it  is  clear  that,  if  all 
be  condemned  as  Socialistic,  hardly  any  sphere  will  be  left  for  the 
legitimate  action  of  Law  and  Government.  Moreover,  a  very  little 
reflection  will  show  not  only  that  some  differ  very  widely,  in  principle, 
from  others,  but  that  some  are,  while  others  are  not,  in  harmony 
with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  Democracy. 
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Take,  for  example,  the  Sanitary  Acts,. under  which  it  may  be  Baid 
that  rates  mainly  paid  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes  are  expended 
upon  objects  which  mainly  benefit  the  poor.  There  is  nothing  really 
Socialistic  in  the  principle  of  these  Acts,  the  demand  for  which  haa 
been  justified  by  the  failure  of  isolated  individual  action  to  provide 
effectually  for  drainage  and  water  supply.  In  old  times,  every  man 
was  held  responsible  for  nuisances  arising  from  his  own  neglect,  but 
this  liability  was  found  to  be  wholly  inadequate  even  for  the  preven- 
tion of  nuisances,  while  it  left  untouched  all  the  positive  sanitary 
requirements  of  great  urban  populations  massed  together  under 
modem  conditions.  Hence  the  necessity  of  doing  by  collective 
municipal  action  that  which  must  otherwise  have  remained  undone,  or 
been  done  at  a  prodigiously  greater  cost ;  and  if  the  poor  have  inci- 
dentally reaped  greater  advantage  than  the  rich,  so  much  the  better : 
for  no  one  is  damnified  thereby.  The  principle  of  the  Education 
Acts  is  different,  but  not  more  essentially  Socialistic.  It  does  not 
rest  on  the  duty  of  the  rich  to  supply  the  poor  with  educational 
necessaries ;  but  rather  on  the  interest  of  the  State  in  reducing  the 
sources  of  pauperism  and  crime.  It  has  scarcely  been  contended  that 
the  humbler  classes  have  a  right  to  get  their  children  taught  at  the 
expense  of  other  classes ;  but  rather  that,  if  we  are  to  have  an  edu- 
cated people,  indigent  parents  must  be  assisted  to  pay  for  schooling : 
and  that,  if  they  are  moreover  compelled  to  forego  their  children's 
earnings,  schooling  must  be  given  free,  or  at  a  minimum  cost.  Thus, 
both  the  Sanitary  Acts  and  the  Education  Acts,  whatever  may  be 
said  against  them,  are  founded  on  reasons  of  public  utility,  and  not 
on  the  principle  of  equalising  the  lots  of  the  higher  and  lower  classes- 
in  the  community.  The  various  Acts  passed  for  the  protection  of 
women  and  children  against  excessive  labour,  or  of  grown  men 
against  certain  forms  of  oppression  and  temptation,  may  or  may  not 
be  defensible  on  grounds  of  policy,  and  may  or  may  not  conduce  to 
manly  independence  in  the  national  character.  But  they  cannot 
properly  be  called  Socialistic,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not  dictated  by 
a  desire  to  promote  the  Socialistic  ideal  of  equality ;  but  rather,  as 
Mr.  Croschen  points  out,  by  a  revidsion  of  the  national  conscience 
against  the  moral  results  of  the  laissez-faire  system,  left  to  operate 
uncontrolled.  When  the  pubUc  clamours  for  legislation  to  preserve 
the  lives  of  miners  or  sailors  against  preventible  accidents,  it  is  not 
with  the  idea  of  disturbing  the  distribution  of  profits  between  labour 
and  capital,  but  only  of  putting  a  stop  to  a  scandalous  waste  of 
human  life.  Even  the  Irish  Land  Act,  Socialistic  as  it  is  both  in  its 
principle  and  in  its  practical  effect,  was  not  openly  advocated  on 
Socialistic  grounds.  The  motive  power  which  carried  it  was  no 
doubt  Socialistic,  but  the  majority  of  its  Parliamentary  supporters 
were  made  to  believe  that  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  rectify  the 
consequences  of  former  injustice.    Indeed,  however  clear  ^the  genua 
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of  Socialism  may  be  discerned  in  many  recent  statutes  passed  under 
a  democratic  impulse,  it  would  be  difiBcult  to  specify  one  which  is 
tiistinctively  Socialistic,  unless  it  be  the  Poor  Law  itself,  or  the  Act 
which  exempts  small  incomes  from  the  incidence  o  the  Income  Tax. 
Both  these  exceptions  are  defensible,  in  the  opinion  of  most  sound 
economists ;  but  they  are  far  more  Socialistic  in  essence  than  such 
measures  as  the  Factory  Laws  or  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  Democracy,  even  in  this  country, 
is  not  Socialistic  in  its  tendencies  and  aspirations.  In  his  posthu- 
mous chapters  on  Socialism,  written  in  1869,  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  records 
a  salutary  warning  against  judging  of  a  household  suffrage  by  the 
fruits  of  the  first  one  or  two  elections  after  its  adoption.  Until  the 
new  electors  learned  to  realise  and  to  exercise  their  power,  little 
change  was  perceptible  either  in  the  quality  of  the  candidates  or  in 
the  nature  of  the*pledges  demanded  of  them.  In  both  these  respects, 
the  progress  of  Democracy,  aided  by  that  of  popular  education,  has 
now  made  itself  felt ;  it  will  make  itself  more  powerfully  felt  when 
household  suffrage  is  extended  to  the  counties,  and  the  connection 
between  modem^Democracy  and  Socialism  is  rapidly  acquiring  an  al- 
together new  significance  for  an  English  statesman.  For  it  would 
be  very  unsafe  to  imagine  that  working  men,  now  admitted  on  equal 
terms  into  the  governing  class,  and  commanding  a  numerical  majority 
of  votes,  will  long  abstain  from  using  those  votes  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  whatever  objects  they  may  have  at  heart.  The  important 
<]uestion  is  whether  these  objects  are,  after  all,  Socialistic,  or  whether 
English  Democracy,  imlike  that  of  the  Continent,  will  reject  the 
phantom  of  communistic  equality,  and  embrace  the  surer  but  less 
seductive  hope  of  social  regeneration  which  is  offered  alike  by  Chris- 
tianity and  by  Liberalism. 

Looking  simply  at  the  external  causes  which  have  favoured  the 
spread  of  modem  Socialism,  we  must  confess  that  most  of  them  operate 
with  peculiar  intensity  in  England.  Nowhere  else  is  the  contrast  more 
appalling  between  the  lot  of  Dives  and  the  lot  of  Lazarus,  and  no- 
where else  is  this  contrast  so  emphasised  and  stereotyped  as  it  is  by  the 
English  institution  of  Primogeniture,  with  all  its  far-reaching  conse- 
-quences.  In  no  other  country  is  the  gulf  between  manufacturer  and 
workman  more  impassable  ;  or  the  class  prejudices  of  workmen  more 
liable  to  be  stimukted  by  their  aggregation  into  great  factories  and 
their  visible  separation  both  &om  the  mercantile  aristocracy  and 
from  the  bourgeoisie.  In  no  other  country  have  the  small  work- 
ing employers  and  other  intermediate  links  between  capital  and 
labour  been  more  nearly  crushed  out  by  the  development  of  in- 
dustrial organisation.  In  no  other  do  so  few  husbandmen  own  the 
lands  which  they  cultivate ;  in  no  other  is  landed  property  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  a  territorial  aristocracy  so  small  numerically 
and  so  constantly  decreasing.    No  other  Legislature  has  adopted  and 
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applied  Free  Trade  doctrines  so  consistently  as  our  own,  whereas  no 
other  body  of  workpeople  in  Europe  have  carried  the  system  of  Tiade- 
Unionism  to  such  perfection  as  the  English.  For  these  and  similar 
reasons,  it  might  have  been  predicted  that  Socialistic  doctrines  were 
likely  to  find  a  congenial  soil  in  the  bosom  of  the  English  Democracy, 
and  that  Karl  Marx  and  Lassalle,  Fourier  and  Louis  Blanc,  would 
number  host«  of  readers,  if  not  hosts  of  disciples,  among  the  more 
thoughtful  of  English  Eadicals. 

If  such  is  not  the  fact — ^if  Democracy  in  England  has  been  hitherto 
less  tinged  with  Socialism  than  in  any  other  European  country — the 
explanation  must  be  sought  in  certain  permanent  characteristics  of 
English  society  which  afford  a  solid  ground  of  hope  for  the  future. 
However  unequal  the  distribution  of  wealth  may  have  been  in 
England,  the  national  sense  of  humanity  and  justice  has  ever  been 
kept  alive  and  quick  to  redress  every  ascertained  grievance.  When 
the  progress  of  enclosure  and  other  economical  changes  reduced  the 
English  peasant  to  a  day-labourer,  it  was  at  once  felt  that  his  main- 
tenance in  the  last  resort  must  be  undertaken  by  the  community. 
The  English  Poor  Law,  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  foreign 
legislation,  has  established  a  chronic  and  statutable  kind  of  Socialism 
in  our  internal  economy  which  has  acted  as  an  almost  sovereign 
antidote  to  acute  and  revolutionary  Socialism.  Whenever  a  grievous 
case  of  oppression  or  hardship  has  been  made  out,  a  special  law  has 
been  passed  to  remedy  it,  with  a  cynical  disregard  of  symmetry  or 
juridical  science,  but  with  an  earnest  desire  to  give  every  class  a  fair 
chance  in  the  race  of  life.  Again,  the  glaring  disparity  of  fortune 
and  worldly  advantages  between  rich  and  poor  has  never  been  aggra- 
vated by  caste-like  divisions,  while  it  has  been  greatly  mitigated  by 
kindly  intercourse  and  charitable  sympathy.  Since  the  BeformatioDy 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  have  ceased  to  be  a  sacerdotal 
order,  and,  whatever  their  shortcomings,  have  done  much  to  relieve 
the  sufferings  and  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  poor,  herein  reflecting 
the  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity  itself.  Without  the  Poor  Law, 
without  the  immense  expansion  of  English  charity  both  public  and 
private,  and  without  the  levelling  influences  of  religion  penetrating 
all  classes,  it  is  certain  that  Socialism  would  be  far  more  threatening 
in  England  than  it  is  at  present. 

It  would  be  easy  to  enumerate  other  reasons  why  Socialism  has 
as  yet  assumed  a  far  less  formidable  and  organised  aspect  in  England 
than  on  the  Continent.  Where  the  right  of  public  meeting  is  un- 
limited, or  limited  only  by  the  requirements  of  public  order,  con- 
spiracy gives  place  to  open  discussion  and  association.  Where  the 
Press  is  free,  wild  projects  can  be  propounded  without  reserve,  but  are 
at  once  subjected  to  an  intelligent  criticism,  which  puts  their  sap- 
porters  to  shame.  Where  the  ambition  of  rising  in  social  position  is 
general,  and  the  competitive  system  is  firmly  established  in  education 
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as  well  as  in  the  public  service,  the  solidarity  of  the  so-called 
proUta/riat^  as  well  as  of  the  so-called  bourgeoisie^  is  greatly  im- 
paired, and  the  hostility  of  manual  to  intellectual  labour  is  sensibly 
neutralised.  Where  military  enlistment  is  voluntary  and  conscrip- 
tion unknown,  one  of  the  strongest  motives  for  reorganising  society 
in  the  interest  of  labour  has  no  existence.  Where  Provident  and 
Friendly  Societies,  Building  Societies  and  Trades  Unions,  number  six 
millions  of  members,  and  own  funds  amounting  to  68,000,000^.,  the 
obstacles  to  a  Conmiunistic  scheme  of  plunder  become  extremely 
serious,  and  the  most  sanguine  of  its  apostles  may  well  shrink  from 
provoking  a  contest  with  the  possessors  of  property.  Where  the 
privacy  and  independence  of  family  life  are  a  national  tradition, 
shared  even  by  those  whose  family  domicile  is  a  single  room,  men  do 
not  so  readily  band  themselves  into  revolutionary  brotherhoods,  or 
submit  to  such  rules  as  Socialistic  organisation  would  impose.  Where 
country  labourers  have  long  been  accustomed  to  see  neighbours 
migrate  or  emigrate  from  their  native  villages,  and  town  operatives 
are  constantly  shifting  their  abodes  in  order  to  better  themselves,  the 
basis  of  a  Socialistic  Commune  would  be  liable  to  constant  disturb- 
ance. Wliere  joint-stock  enterprise  and  co-operative  associations  are 
widely  diffused,  enabling  the  smallest  capitals  to  be  profitably  em- 
ployed, the  chasm  between  capitalist  and  labourer  is  already  bridged 
over,  and  little  is  left  for  Socialism  to  promise  except  sheer  confisca- 
tion. Where  the  love  of  games  and  field  sports  creates  a  friendly  tie 
between  yoimg  men  of  all  ranks  in  the  country,  and  the  squire  has 
usually  a  kind  word  for  the  ploughman,  it  is  hard  to  develop  that 
intense  hatred  of  gentlefolk  which  inspired  the  great  revolts  of 
peasants  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  still  forms  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland  a  prime  motive  of  agrarian  Socialism. 

But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  instances  of  the  natural  forces  hostile 
to  Socialism  in  England.  Though  English  society  doubtless  appears 
at  first  sight  to  be  rigidly  stratified  'in  horizontal  layers,'  these 
layers  are  crossed  by  so  many  vertical  sections,  and  the  whole  mass  is 
so  welded  together  by  the  manifold  action  of  a  genuine  national  life, 
intensified  by  the  labours  and  struggles  of  centuries,  that  attempts  to 
set  class  against  class  never  fail  to  encounter  very  powerful  obstacles. 
!Eyen  the  minor  contests  between  masters  and  men  in  respect  of  wages 
are  beginning  to  be  settled  by  arbitration,  and  not  even  the  most 
internecine  strike  or  lock-out  can  long  dissolve  the  many  other  bonds, 
apart  from  trade  disputes,  which  unite  fellow-citizens  to  each  other. 
The  leaders  of  the  belligerent  forces  may  be  members  of  the  same 
religious  congregation ;  they  may  be  of  the  same  political  party,  and 
have  actively  co-operated  in  the  last  Parliamentary  election ;  they 
may  be  serving  on  the  same  local  committee,  or  equally  interested  in 
the  same  local  improvement.  On  the  other  hand,  the  essential 
differences  between  the  ideas  and  interests  of  town  and  country — 
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always  a  Conservative  safeguard — are  reinforced  in  these  islands  by  a 
singular  diversity  of  race,  manners,  and  character,  between  different 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and   even  of  England  itself.     If 
Socialism  means  uniformity  under  the  guidance  of  a  central  power,  it 
is  probable  that  English  Democracy  will  be  very  slow  in  moulding 
itself  into  such  a  type.    A  long  process  of  education  must  surely  be 
required  before  it  can  assimilate  the  ideas  and  acquire  the  habits 
necessary  to  unlearn  the  lesson  of  self-government.     Perhaps  in  the 
course  of  this  process  it  may  discover  that,  after  all,  the  true  line  of 
Democratic  progress  lies  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction.     For  the 
most  powerful  barrier  against  Socialism  in  this  country  has  been  the 
national  spirit  of  personal  and   constitutional  liberty,  entrenched 
behind  so  many  outworks  of  law  and  custom.     This  spirit,  inherited 
from  the  institutions  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers,  has  been  fostered 
by  Protestantism,  by  commercial  and  maritime  enterprise,  by  the 
tenacity  of  home-life  among   such  labourers  inhabiting   detached 
cottages,  by  the  immense  variety  of  industries  among  town-artisans, 
and  by  the  absence  of  conscription  or  any  other  form  of  compulsory 
service.     The  typical  Englishman,  even  of  the  humbler  classes,  has 
an  instinctive  sense  of  personal  rights,  and  an  instinctive  jealousy  of 
over-regulation.     He  may  become  a  member  of  a  trades  union,  as  he 
may  join  a  political  union,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  object 
which  he  values ;  but  he  is  generally  reluctant  to  part  with  his  own 
freedom  of  action,  and  well  pleased  to  resume  it.     He  is  ready,  of 
course,  to  receive  benefits  at  the  hands  of  ^  Crovemment ; '  but  in  his 
inmost  heart  he  distrusts  *  Government '  as  an  engine  sure  to  be 
worked  by  officials  at  headquarters,   over  whom  he  can   have   no 
practical  control. 

This  difference  in  sentiment  between  foreign  and  English  cham- 
pions of  labour  has  not  failed  to  display  itself  at  International  Con- 
gresses of  workmen,  and  was  specially  marked  at  the  Congress  of  last 
year  in  Paris.     Hitherto,  English  Democracy,  so  far  as  it  was  repre- 
sented at  these  gatherings,  has  committed  itself  to  no  wild  schemes 
of  social  regeneration  by  means  of  State  agency.     On  the  contrary, 
the  leading  English  delegates  have  warmly  supported  the  counter- 
scheme  of  so  organising  the  forces  of  labour  throughout  Europe  that 
it  may  be  able  to  make  its  own  terms  with  capital  in  the  open  field 
of  competition.     Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Socialistic 
clubs,  such  as  abound  in  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,   are 
either  numerous  or  influential  in  England.     Of  course,  associations 
of  this  kind  do  not  court  publicity,  but  if  they  had  been  important 
enough  to  be  a  power  in  any  constituency,  serious  attempts  would 
assuredly  have  been  made  to  force  Socialistic  pledges  on  candidates 
at  the  last  General  Election.    No  doubt  London  shelters  hundreds  of 
Socialistic  and  even  Nihilistic  conspirators,  but  they  mostly  consist 
of  foreign  refugees,  and  we  have  as  yet  no  evidence  of  their  doctrines 
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having  taken  any  serious  hold  on  the  minds  of  our  own  working 
classes.  Though  a  resolution  demanding  the  so-called  Nationalisa-? 
tion  of  Land  was  passed  by  a  small  meeting  at  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  of  1882,  it  was  virtually  rescinded  by  another  meeting  at 
the  Trades  Union  Congress  of  last  year,  in  favour  of  an  amendment 
simply  affirming  the  necessity  of  radical  changes  in  the  land  system 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large.  The  Democratic  Federation 
goes  further,  and  makes  the  nationalisation  of  land  an  essential  part 
of  its  programme ;  but  we  have  j^t  to  learn  the  strength  of  this 
arrogant  body,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  premature  attempt 
to  link  Democracy  with  Socialism  in  an  appeal  to  English  house- 
holders would  end  in  a  signal  defeat  at  the  poll. 

It  would  be  a  grave  error,  however,  to  measure  the  advance  of 
Socialistic  opinion  in  England  by  the  feebleness  of  its  public  demon- 
strations.    If  English  working  men  have  only  coquetted  with  the 
International  and  other  revolutionary  leagues  which  have  risen  from 
its  ashes,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  vast  numbers  of  them  have  lent  a 
ready  ear  to  Mr.  Henry  George's  project  for  confiscating  the  entire 
soil  of  the  country  without  compensation.     If  they  have  wisely  de- 
clined to  stake  the  practical  interests  of  industry  upon  the  success  of 
any  untried  scheme  for  reconstituting  society,  they  are  now  being 
encouraged  to  regard  the  State  as  an  instrument  for  giving  them 
special  advantages  at  the  expense  of  other  classes.     There  can  hardly 
be  a  better  illustration  of  the  crude  economical  theories  now  becom- 
ing current  under  the  name  of  State  Socialism  than  the  growing 
demand  for  State  interference  not  merely  to  regulate,  but  to  con- 
struct and  let  out,  dwellings  for  the  poor  in  London  and  other  great 
towns.     In  this  case,  as  Mr.  Goscben  points  out,  nearly  all  the 
reasons  which  are  supposed  to  justify  State  Socialism  have  combined 
to  produce  the  demand :  '  a  public  sense  of  moral  responsibility,  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  present  distribution  of  wealth,  complications 
arising  from  the  crowded  state  of  society,  and  the  belief  that  Govern- 
ment is  the  only  deua  ex  madiina  to  solve  an  almost  insoluble  pro- 
blem.'   Mr.  Goschen  agrees  with  Lord  Salisbury  that  the  principle  of 
laissez-faire  cannot  be  pleaded  against  the  right  of  the  State  to  abate 
this  evil,  and  that,  considering  how  many  of  its  causes  are  artificial,  if 
not  State-created,  the  State  may  justly  deal  with  the  ownership  of 
house  property  in  certain  overcrowded  districts  as  '  a  virtual  mono- 
poly,' and  with  the  rents  thereof  as  *  monopoly  rents,'  to  be  valued 
at  less  than  a  market-price  in  the  event  of  compulsory  sale.     Mr. 
Fawcett  goes  nearly  as  far  in  the  same  direction,  but  neither  he  nor 
Mr.  Goschen  is  prepared  to  countenance  the  proposal  that  improved 
dwellings  for  the  poor  should  be  erected  out  of  public  funds.     This 
proposal  is  aot  in  itself  Socialistic.   If  it  were  shown  that  house-build- 
ing on  a  large  scale  could  be  carried  out  more  efficiently  by  Imperial  or 
municipal  authorities  than  by  private  individuals,  and  if  the  rents  to 
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be  charged  were  inexorably  fixed  so  as  fully  to  cover  the  cost  of  building 
and  maintenance,  there  would  be  no  more  objection — ^in  principle — ^to 
State  lodging-houses  than  to  State  post-offices  and  savings-banks. 
But  this  is  not  what  is  contemplated  in  the  Socialistic  claim  of  Grovem- 
ment  aid  for  the  accommodation  of  poor  families  in  great  towns.  What 
is  contemplated  is  that  either  the  Imperial  or  the  local  Ghovernment 
should  directly  or  indirectly  provide  such  accommodation  at  a  rent 
below  the  sum  required  to  pay  interest  and  replace  capitaL  The  defi* 
ciency  must  needs  be  made  good  gather  out  of  rates  or  out  of  taxes  ; 
and  both  of  these  are  paid  in  great  part  by  persons  with  small  incomes, 
little  above  the  struggling  class  on  whose  behalf  this  claim  is  made. 
If  the  State  lodging-houses  were  rate-supported,  and  were  ako  fully 
rated,  many  a  poor  man  would  thus  lose  nearly  as  much  in  rates  as  he 
would  gain  in  rent ;  if  they  were  not  fully  rated,  their  occupants 
wonld  be  shifting  a  portion  of  their  own  burdens  upon  the  shooldegrs 
of  their  less  privileged,  and  perhaps  not  richer,  neighbours. 

But  this  is  not  all.    The  moment  it  was  known  that  comfortable 
dwellings  were  being  let  at  a  minimum  rent  in  a  given  district,  a 
&esh  tide  of  immigration  would  set  towards  that  district,  and  the 
most  stringent  restrictions  against  the  reception  of  lodgers  would  be 
needed  to  prevent  worse  overcrowding  than  before.    Even  as  it  is,  the 
population  of  the  East  End  is  swelled  and  demoralised  by  the  in- 
discriminate relief  dispensed  there  in  response  to  sensational  appeals, 
and — ^though  it  is  a  hard  saying — the  sympathetic  public  may  be  as 
much  to  blanie  as  extortionate  landlords  and  employers  for  the  misery 
of  dockyard  labourers  and  match-box  makers.     Such  is  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  the  statistics  of  destitution  in  towns  which  are  over- 
stocked with  charitable  endowments,  and  such  is  the  conclusion  to 
which  some  of  the  best  friends  of  the  East  End  poor  have  been  led 
by  their  own  experience.     But  here  we  are  brought  face  to  face  -with 
Bastiat's  favourite  antithesis  between  Hhat  which  is  seen'  and  '  that 
which  is  not  seen.'     That  which  is  seen  is  the  heart-breaking  distress 
and  widespread  immorality  prevailing  under  the  present  laissez-faire 
system — evils  which  might  be  largely  reduced  by  a  vigorous    eo* 
forcement  of  existing  laws  based  on  the  sound  principle  of  individnsLl 
responsibility.    That  which  is  not  seen  is  the  probable  reproductioxi 
of  these  evils,  in  a  more  complicated  form,  if  the  State  should  under- 
take to  house  some  of  its  poorer  citizens  at  the  expense  of  all  the  r^st 
— thereby  weakening  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility  among  tlie 
owners  of  property,  discouraging  the  spirit  of  self-help  among  t«he 
industrious  poor,  and  reviving  the  evil  traditions  of  class-legislatioxi. 
And  all  this,  in  order  to  root  in  the  soil  of  certain  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts a  favoured  group  of  families  much  larger  than  can  be  decexit^lv 
supported  by  the  ordinary  rate  of  employment  in  those  distriots. 
Here  we  have  Socialism  in  its  least  defensible  form, — the  claim  t^liat 
*  Society,'  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  bringing  children  into    t^lie 
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world,  shall  guarantee  to  each  and  all  of  those  who  may  choose 
to  live  on  a  given  spot,  a  comfortable  lodging  on  that  spot,  imposing 
a  tax  on  the  more  provident  and  industrious  members  of  the  com* 
munity  to  save  the  residuum  from  the  alternative  of  immigration  or 
the  workhouse. 

True  it  is  that  no  demand  so  preposterous  has  yet  been  embodied 
in  any  Democratic  programme  issued  by  any  respectable  body.    Still, 
it  is  not  only  '  in  the  air,'  but  has  been  so  thoroughly  popularised  in 
articles  and  speeches  that  a  mora  robust  faith  in  economical  prin- 
ciples tiian  has  lately  been  shown  will  be  needed  to  prevent  it9 
becoming  a  hustings  question.      The  successful  propagation  of  Mr. 
George's  doctrines  is  even  more  startling.     Here  is  a  grave  pro- 
posal for  relieving  from  taxation  all  other  classes  in  the  community 
by  confiscating,  without  compensation,  the  property  of  one  class, 
either  openly  or,  as  Mr.  Groldwin  Smith  describes  it,  'under  the 
thin  disguise  of  a  predatory  use  of  the  taxing  power.'    This  sweeping 
measure  is  to  embrace  all  kinds  of  landed  property — the  great  here- 
ditary estate  and  the  most  recent  purcha^  of  the  Manchester  cotton- 
spinner — the  broad  acres  of  millionaires  and  the  little  freehold  re- 
claimed from  the  common]  or  acquired  through  a  building  society 
by  the  saving  artisan — the  land  which  owes  its  value  solely  to  gifts 
of  nature,  and  that  which  owes  its  value  solely  to  improvements 
executed  .by  its  possessor.    How  this  is  to  be  effected  withouf^civil 
war,  and  how  so  vast  a  system  of  land  agency  is  to  be  carried  on 
honestly  by  any   government  hitherto   devised,  are  questions  too 
practical  to  occupy  the  attention  of  those  who  discourse  glibly  on  the 
'  Nationalisation  of  Land.'    It  is  assumed  that  land,  however  acquired, 
differs  so  essentially  from  all  other  kinds  of  wealth,  however  acquired, 
that  its  possession  can  justly  be  treated  as  robbery.     It  is  assumed 
that  all  the  millions  now  received  by  landowners  from  agricultural 
rents,  or  ground  rents  of  houses  in  towns,  are  absorbed  unprofitably, 
like  Cleopatra's  pearl,  and  not  expended,  to  a  great  extent,^in  em- 
ploying productive  labour.      It  is  assumed,  otherwise,  that  if  the 
State  were  to  pocket  all  these  incomes,  and  apply  them  to  a  reduction 
of  taxation,  it  could  also,  on  the  principle  of  eating  cake  and  having 
it,  apply  them,  as  before,  to  employing  the  same  amount  of  produc- 
tive labour — for,  if  it  could  not,  the  labourers  formerly  paid  out  of 
the  landowner's  rent  would  hardly  be  the  gainers.    It  is  assumed  that 
a  Land  Department,  with  a  staff  of  salaried  officials  manipulating  a 
colossal  revenue,  would  be  proof  against  temptations  of  jobbery,  and 
manage  its  affairs  better  than  individual  proprietors.     It  is  assumed 
that  full  rents  would  be  exacted  for  the  relief  of  the  general  taxpayer 
and  yet  that  farm-tenants  would  somehow  obtain  benefits  involving  a 
remission  of  rent.     Such  are  specimens  of  the  presumptions  and  as- 
sumptions underlying  the  popidar  conception  of  Mr.  George's  scheme, 
if  they  do  not  underlie  the  scheme  itself.    We  have  nothiDg  here  to 
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do  with  the  various  economical  paradoxes  incidental  to  it,  such  as  the 
independent  capacity  of  Labour  to  maintain  itself  without  the  aid 
of  Capital.  What  is  really  memorable  is  the  simple  fact  that  an 
eloquent  book,  which  is  understood  to  justify  wholesale  spoliation, 
and  ignores  the  most  patent  objections  founded  on  the  reason  and 
experience  of  mankind,  should  be  circulated  by  myriads  of  copies, 
and  find  respectful  hearers  not  among  the  masses  only,  but  among 
the  ostensible  leaders  of  the  coming  Democracy.  Possibly,  the  gro- 
tesque illustrations  of  his  doctrines  to  which  Mr.  G-eorge  has  lately 
committed  himself,  and  the  character  of  the  patronage  udder  which 
he  has  been  introduced  to  English  audiences,  may  supply  a  whole- 
some corrective  to  his  influence,  but  the  previous  spread  of  that  in- 
fluence is  in  itself  an  ominous  sign  of  the  times. 

For  what  is  the  fundamental  assumption  on  which  all  this  fabric 
of  speculative  plunder  reposes  ?     It  is  the  assumption  that  wealth  is 
itself  the  cause  of  poverty  ;  that,  as  the  rich  become  richer,  the  poor 
become  poorer.     But  this  assumption  is  in   flagrant  opposition  to 
facts,  as  was  recently  shown  by  Mr.  Robert  G-iffen  in  bis  Address  on 
the  progress  of  the  working  classes  in  the  last  half-century.    Mr. 
Giffen  finds,  as  the  result  of  an  exhaustive  inquiry,  that,  one  with 
another,  'the  workman  of  to-day  receives  from  50  to  100  per  cent. 
more  money  for  20  per  cent,  less  work ;  in  round  figures,  he  has 
gained  from  70  to  100  per  cent,  in  50  years  in  money  return.'    Mean- 
while, the  price  of  nearly  all  articles  consumed  by  working  men  has 
diminished,  especially  that  of  bread,  the  most  important  of  all.    The 
price  of  meat,  it  is  true,  has  risen,  chiefly  because  working-class 
families  consume  far  more  of  it  now  than  fifty  years  ago ;  and  though 
house  rent  is  much  higher,  partly  because  such  families  are  better 
lodged  than  in  former  days,  the  heavier  charge  under  this  head  is 
altogether  outweighed  by  the  saving  under  others.     A  far  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  national  income  is  now  expended  on  education  and 
otherwise  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes.    The  death-rate  has 
been  greatly  reduced ;  pauperism  and  crime  have  declined  still  more 
remarkably;   savings-bank  deposits   and   the  capital    of  provident 
societies  have  enormously  increased ;  the  importation  of  tea,  sugar, 
and  other  simple  luxuries,  mainly  consumed  by  the  working  classes, 
has  trebled  or  quadrupled  itself  in  half  a  centmy.     An  analysis  of  the 
income-tax  and  probate-duty  returns  shows  that,  while  the  growth 
of  capital  has  been  very  large,  the  whole  income  derived  from  it  has 
not  by  any  means  grown  at  the  same  rate  as  the  whole  income  derived 
from  wages,  and  moreover  that,  instead  of  becoming  more  and  more 
concentrated,  the  income  of  capitalists  has  become  more  and  more 
diffused,  so  that  each  capitalist  is,  on  the  average,  only  15  per  cent, 
richer  than  was  the  case  forty  years  ago,  when  the  income  tax  was 
first  iDstituted.     In  conclusion,  Mr.  Giffen  points  out  what  Mr.  J.  S. 
Mill  had  pointed  out  long  before,  that  it  is  the  grossest  of  Socialistic 
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delusions  to  regard  the  income  of  capitalists  as  so  much  spoil  which 
might  be  divided  among  the  masses  without  any  corresponding 
loss.  So  reasoned  the  simple  folk  who  killed  the  hen  that  laid  the 
golden  eggs.  A  very  large  part  of  the  profits  on  capital  is  now  saved 
and  reinvested  in  business.  Hence  the  constant  rise  of  wages  con- 
currently with  a  constant  advance  of  population.  Let  these  profits  be 
scattered  abroad  and  spent  instead  of  saved,  and  a  constant  advance  of 
population  will  mean  a  constant  fall  of  wages. 

It  may  be  objected  to  Mr.  Giffen's  statistics  that  he  dates  his 
inquiry  from  a  period  when  the  labouring  classes  of  this  country 
were  in  a  state  of  abnormal  depression.  Such  an  objection  would  be 
material  if  these  statistics  were  used  to  justify  a  self-complacent 
optimism.  But  it  does  not  affect  their  value  as  showing  that,  instead 
of  being  intensified,  poverty  is  reduced  by  progress,  even  with  an 
evergrowing  population,  and  the  refutation  of  that  monstrous  para- 
dox would  have  been  still  more  striking  had  the  population  been 
stationary. 

Happily,  in  this  country  there  is  a  wide  interval  between  the 
sentimental  acceptance  of  mischievous  paradoxes  and  their  practical 
adoption.  As  soon  as  any  Socialistic  plan  for  providing  State 
lodging-houses  comes  to  be  embodied  in  a  Bill,  and  tested  by 
debate,  the  crushing  arguments  against  it  will  be  recognised  by  the 
common-sense  of  the  nation.  It  will  then  be  remembered  that  a 
more  hopeful  and  plausible  experiment  in  Socialism — that  of  out>- 
door  relief  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  integrity  and  self-respect  of 
family  life — ended  in  disastrous  failure,  a  chronic  depression  of 
wages,  and  widespread  degradation  of  the  very  class  which  it  was 
designed  to  benefit.  'Still  more  decisive  will  be  the  national  verdict 
against  the  Nationalisation  of  Land  on  Mr.  George's  principle  when 
the  scheme  has  once  taken  a  tangible  shape  and  emerges  from  the 
hands  of  a  draughtsman.  It  will  then  appear  that,  apart  from  its 
revolting  injustice,  it  runs  counter  to  a  far  stronger  and  sounder 
Democratic  tendency  of  the  age,  which  aims  at  largely  increasing 
the  number  of  landed  proprietors,  and  converting  occupiers  into 
owners.  Other  Socialistic  projects  which  depend  for  their  achieve- 
ment on  centralisation  will  inevitably  conflict  with  anti-centralising 
influences  already  existing  in  English  society,  and  likely  to  be  de- 
veloped by  the  onward  progress  of  Democracy.  One  of  these  in> 
fluences  is  the  growing  strength  of  what  is  called  *  Voluntaryism '  in 
relation  to  Church  affairs  and  education  ;  another  is  the  spirit  which, 
operating  in  the  political  sphere,  has  animated  the  various  movements 
in  favour  of  'Home  Eule'  and  *  Local  Option.'  Both  of  these 
principles  represent  the  assertion  of  communal  or  congregational 
liberty  against '  Collectivist '  dictation.  Of  course,  the  Socialism  of 
Owen,  Fourrier,  and  others,  who  regard  communes,  great  or  small,  as 
the  constituent  and  self-governing  units  of  the  new  social  fabric. 
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would  be  more  or  less  in  harmony  with  either  of  them.  But  State- 
Socialism  of  the  CoUectivist  type,  in  order  to  be  efficaoious,  would 
imperatively  require  a  uniformity  of  administration  equally  at 
variance  with  individual  liberty  and  with  communal  indepeDdence. 
A  centralised  Socialistic  government  would  never  tolerate  oompetN 
tion  in  the  use  of  ecclesiastical  or  educational  endowments ;  still  less 
would  it  permit  one  municipality  to  shut  up  all  the  public-houBes, 
and  another,  perhaps  adjoining  it,  to  establish  free-trade  in  drink. 
The  individualism  of  communities  or  voluntary  associations  is  as 
directly  antagonistic  to  Socialism,  in  this  paternally  despotic  fonn, 
as  the  individualism  of  separate  human  beings. 

Here,  then,  let  us  pause  and  consider  what  should  be  the  attitude 
of  a  far-sighted  Liberal  statesman  towards  Democratic  Socialism. 
He  will  assuredly  not  seek  to  combat  Socialism  by  vain  efforts  to 
arrest  the  march  of  Democracy,  thus  forfeiting  both  the  right  and 
the  power  to  guide  that  march  in  a  salutary  direction.     He  will  not 
shut  his  ejes  to  the  portentous  evils  caused  by  the  present  unequal 
distribution  of  wealth,  nor  will  he  rightly  conclude  that  such  a  dis- 
tribution is  dictated  by  immutable  decrees  of  nature  or  of  Providence. 
He  will  not  forget  that  slavery  appeared  to  our  forefathers  as  natural 
and  as  necessary  as  the  abject  poverty  of  millions  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  now  appears  to  a  certain  school  of  economists.     He  will  not 
imagine  that  the  so-called  laws  of  Political  Economy  have  any 
■cogency  in  themselves,  or  can  be  more  than  careful  generalisations 
from  human  experience,  by  which  they  must  Ue  frequently  corrected, 
and  to  which  they  must  be  constantly  readapted.    He  will  not  be 
deterred  by  the  stigma  attaching  to  Socialism  from  weighing  im- 
partially serious  proposals  for  equalising  more  nearly  the  respeotire 
lots  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor,  even  if  they  appear  to  imperil  the 
sacred  institution  of  private  property.     He  will,  however,  bear  in 
nund  and  duly  estimate  the  fact  that  communal  property — at  least 
in  the  shape  of  tribal  ownership — ^is  not  an  untried  experiment,  bat 
an  experiment  condemned  by  the  judgment  of  past  generations, 
having  been  deliberately  abandoned  for  the  system  of  enelosure,  in 
most  parts  of  Europe,  with  the  advance  of  civilisation.     He  will 
equally  lay  to  heart  the  lessons  of  history  respecting  the  abuses  of 
State  intervention,  and  the  origin  of  the  laissez-faire  system,  while 
he  will  not  decline  to  revise  these  lessons  by  the  light  of  new  social 
conditions.     He  will  repudiate  the  notion  that  every  child  bom  into 
the  world  has  rights  against  society  as  distinct  from  its  parents,  but 
he  will  admit  that,  if  the  State  cannot  stop  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, it  cannot  allow  the  Darwinian  struggle  for  existence  to  operate 
unchecked.     Starting  from  this  point  of  view,  he  will   probably  be 
led  to  reject  most  of  the  drastic  remedies  Offered  by  Socialism,  but 
to  believe  that  by  less  direct  and  violent  methods  the  most  legitimate 
object  of    Socialism — the  diminution  of   social    inequality — may 
gradually  be  attained. 
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1.  The  first  of  these  methods  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  difficalt  to 
understand  how  it  can  occupy  so  little  space  in  the  minds  of  Social- 
istic writers.  It  consists  in  a  stricter  regulation  of  successions  to 
property,  both  real  and  personal.  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  natural 
right  of  man,  it  is  the  right  of  each  to  enjoy  during  life  the  entire  fruits 
of  his  own  labour  and  skill,  instead  of  being  mulcted  for  the  benefit 
of  his  less  skilful  and  industrious  fellows.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
there  be  a  right  which  is  a  pure  creation  of  law,  founded  on  no  in- 
stinctive sense  of  justice,  and  hardly  recognised  by  primitive  societies^ 
it  is  the  right  of  bequeathing  his  acquisitions  to  others  at  his  own 
discretion.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is  the  first  of  these  rights  which  is 
rudely  assailed  by  modem  Socialists,  while  the  second  is  little  chal- 
lenged, except  as  a  corollary  of  the  first.  It  is  Capital  as  such^ 
and  not  inherited  capital,  which  is  treated  as  the  mortal  foe  of 
Labour,  alike  by  the  bloodthirsty  pioneers  of  Nihilism  and  Anarchy^ 
by  the  respectable  followers  of  Karl  Marx  or  Henry  George,  and  even 
by  the  more  extreme  leaders  of  English  Trades-Unionism.  Whereas 
at  the  Bale  Congress  of  the  famous  International  Society,  in  1869,  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  abolishing  hereditary  succession  was  negative^? 
after  a  lively  discussion,  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  minutely  the  relation  of  Capital 
to  Labour;  it  is  enough  to  realise  that  no  civilised  labour  can  possibly 
be  carried  on  without  it,  and  that  no  motive  except  the  expectatioa 
of  personal  gain  has  ever  proved  strong  enough  to  encourage  the 
saving  which  can  alone  produce  capital.  This  is  the  all-sufficient 
defence  of  individual  property,  but  it  is  a  defence  which  applies 
only  to  wealth  earned  by  a  man's  own  exertions,  and  not  to  wealth 
inherited  from  others.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose 
that  accumulation  would  cease,  even  if  there  were  no  right  of 
bequest,  while  there  is  the  clearest  evidence  that  the  passion  for 
accumulation  is  peculiarly  strong  where,  as  in  France  and  other 
countries  under  the  Code  Napoleon,  the  right  of  bequest  is  narrowly 
limited  by  law,  for  the  express  purpose  of  promoting  equality  in  the 
succession  of  children.  The  law  of  England,  on  the  contrary,  is  emi- 
nently calculated,  and  indeed  designed,  to  promote  inequality.  The 
right  of  Primogeniture,  operating  on  landed  estates  in  all  cases  of 
intestacy,  and  the  power  of  settling  both  land  and  personalty  on  an 
unborn  grandchild  of  unknown  character,  have  produced  in  territorial 
families  an  inveterate  custom  of  beggaring  younger  children  for 
the  aggrandisement  of  the  eldest  son,  without  regard  to  personal 
merit,  which  has  consecrated  an  unequal  rule  of  distribution  through- 
out all  the  upper  classes  of  English  society,  and  penetrated  far 
below  them.  To  revise  the  law  and  curtail  the  custom  of  Primo- 
geniture will  be  among  the  first  tasks  of  Democratic  statesman* 
ship,  and  by  so  doing  it  will  erect  a  breakwater  athwart  the  tide  of 
Socialism. 

Perhaps  it  may  even  go  further,  and  restrict  the  liberty  of  bequest 
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within  a  testator's  family,  as  it  has  already  been  restricted  over  most 
of  the  Continent,  though  not  in  the  United  States  of  America.     If  so, 
whatever  other  consequences  may  ensue,  Socialism  will  not  be  the 
gainer,  for  a  larger  number  of  property-holders  will  be  enlisted  against 
Socialistic  encroachments  on  property.   A  milder,  but  less  practicable, 
alternative  would  be  the  adoption  of  Mill's  suggestion,  that  no  one 
should  be  allowed  to  inherit  more  than  '  a  comfortable  independence.' 
The  diflSculty  of  carrying  out  this  suggestion  literally  is  self-e\'ident, 
but  a  Liberal  statesman,  in  a  Democratic  age,  will  not  shrink  from  the 
idea  of  progressive  succession  and  legacy  duties,  which  may  have  much 
the  same  effect.     The  distinction  between  a  progressive  succession 
duty  and  a  progressive  income  tax  is  very  material.     The  latter, 
though  worthy  of  far  more  consideration  than  it  has  received,  strikes 
directly  at  acquisition,  and  &ight  very  seriously  check  the  accumula- 
tion of  capital.     The  former  would  leave  the  capitalist  full  control  of 
his  own  savings  during  life,  and,  if  it  weakened  his  incentives  to 
accumulation,  so  far  as  these  depend  on  his  desire  to  enrich  his 
children,  it  would  sensibly  increase  the  incentives  to  accumulation 
on  the  part  of  these  very^^children,  who  might  otherwise  lapse  into 
drones.     The  funds  thus  obtained  by  the  State  might  be  utilised  in 
relief  of  other  taxes,  without  robbing  anyone — either  the  deceased 
capitalist  who,  having  brought  nothing  into  the  world,  is  entitled  to 
carry  nothing  out,  or  his  children  who,  knowing  the  law  beforehand, 
would  have  governed  their  expectations  and  laid  their  plans  accord- 
ingly.    The  whole  amount  of  capital  applicable  to  reproductive  uses 
would  not  be  diminished,  but  only  redistributed,  for  whatever  the 
estate  of  the  deceased  might  lose  would  go  to  increase  the  capital  of 
the  general  taxpayer. 

2.  But  a  far  safer  mode  of  satisfying  the  reasonable  demands  of 
modem  Socialism  consists  in  the  bold  and  vigorous  development  of 
local  self-government.    Communism  and  Communalism,  though  often 
confounded,  are  naturally  opposed  to  each  other,  as  we  may  learn  from 
the  example  of  Saxon  times,  where  the  communal  rights  of  each  town- 
ship or  hundred  were  stoutly  maintained  by  the  same  local  assemblies 
which  jealously  guarded  individual  rights  of  property.     So  far  as 
State-Socialism  has  for  its  end  the  subordination  of  private  to  public 
interests,  an  extension  of  local  self-government  will  often  prove  a 
more  potent  means  of  attaining  that  end  than  an  extension  of  Impe- 
rial control.     All  departments  of  State  must  needs  be  guided  by 
general  rules,  and  no  officers  acting  under  instnictions  from  Downing 
Street  can  bring  ^  the  master's  eye '  to  bear  on  local  affairs  with  the 
same  vigilance  or  success  as  officers  employed  by  a  local  authority. 
Had  the  old  County  Courts  been  maintained,  they  would  assuredly 
have  prevented  numberless  encroachments  of  modem  landowners  on 
common  rights  by  piecemeal  enclosure,  obstruction  or  diversion  of 
footpaths,  the  creation  of  nuisances  injurious  to  the  public  health  or 
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convenience,  and  the  like.  The  way  to  put  down  such  grievances  is 
not  to  call  in  State  aid,  but  to  popularise  and  invigorate  local  tri- 
bunals, so  that  each  invasion  of  public  franchises  may  be  promptly 
denounced  and  checked  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion.  This 
is  the  spirit  of  American  Democracy,  and  the  strength  which  it  has 
infused  into  the  local  institutions  of  the  United  States  is  probably  the 
main  reason  why  Socialism  has  there  made  so  little  progress.  Even  a 
half-Socialistic  measure,  like  the  concession  of  free  education  to  all 
citizens,  will  produce  a  very  different  effect  according  as  it  is  carried 
out  by  an  Imperial  or  a  local  authority.  If  the  whole  cost  of  main- 
taining elementary  schools  were  thrown  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  no 
matter  how  lavishly  inspectors  might  be  multiplied,  school  manage- 
ment would  at  once  flag,  healthy  rivalry  would  cease,  and  the  average 
standard  of  attainments  among  the  scholars  would  almost  certainly 
be  lowered.  It  would  be  far  otherwise  if,  as  in  America,  the  same 
principle  were  applied  by  each  municipality  or  parish.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  doubted  whether  rural  labourers,  however  eager  to  obtain 
improved  cottages  at  the  public  expense.  Would  not  use  their  votes 
to  abolish  compulsory  attendance  if  they  could,  even  though  educa- 
tion were  free ;  but  a  few  years  hence  Democracy  will  heartily  adopt 
universal  education,  at  all  events  if  it  be  free.  Those  who  paid 
school-rates  would  then  take  care  to  get  their  money*s  worth,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  population  might  be  expected  to  feel  an  honourable 
pride  in  their  school  buildings  and  staff.  In  a  word,  there  would 
be  less  of  Socialism,  but  more  of  true  Democracy,  in  the  system  of 
popular  education. 

3.  If  we  now  look  at  Socialism  from  its  purely  industrial  side, 
we  may  well  ask  what  it  has  to  offer  which  is  not  to  be  obtained  with 
far  less  disturbance  of  society  under  a  system  of  industrial  partner- 
ship. Let  us  take  an  extreme  case,  and  suppose  national  workshops, 
such  as  proved  a  disastrous  failure  in  Paris,  to  be  established  in 
London  for  the  benefit  of  distressed  operatives.  Capital  would  be 
required  to  work  them;  let  us  further  suppose  this  capital  to  be 
raised  by  confiscating  the  property  of  the  rich,  or  some  other  Social- 
istic device.  But  this  capital,  however  it  might  be  raised,  would 
mainly  be  withdrawn  from  some  other  business,  that  is,  from  the 
employment  of  labour  elsewhere,  so  that,  as  a  whole,  the  labouring 
class  might  gain  little  or  nothing.  But  let  this  pass ;  the  question 
remains  whether  either  capital  or  labour  is  likely  to  be  so  beneficially 
invested  in  national  workshops  as  in  workshops  belonging  to  indus- 
trial partnerships.  The  marvellous  success  of  two  such  enterprises 
in  France  goes  far  to  justify  Mill's  belief  in  their  value  as  an  agency 
for  reconciling  the  claims  of  labour  and  capital.  There  are,  of 
course,  difficulties  in  managing  them,  because  workmen  are  less 
trustful  and  amenable  to  discipline  as  partners  than  as  factory  hands; 
and  these  difficulties  have  marred  the  success  of  similar  experiments 
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in  EDgland.  But  the  difficulties  incident  to  managing  an  industrial 
or  co-operative  partnership  are  as  nothing  compared  with  those  to  be 
surmounted  if  the  State  were  really  to  undertake  the  impossible  task 
of  organising  labour  and  apportioning  wages  on  Socialistic  principles. 
'  Can  we  suppose,'  Mr.  Mill  asks,  '  that  with  men  as  they  now  are, 
duty  and  honour  are  more  powerful  principles  of  action  than  personal 
interest  ? '  Can  we  doubt  that  under  a  Socialistic  system  of  State 
management  the  spirit  of  improvement  would  be  crushed  out  by  the 
spirit  of  routine,  that  discord  would  take  the  place  of  harnuniious 
discipline,  and  that,  however  equably  the  products  of  labour  might 
be  distributed,  the  quantity,  if  not  the  quality,  of  them  would  be 
vastly  diminished?  These  risks  would  be  avoided,  or  at  least  greatly 
mitigated,  under  a  system  of  industrial  partnership,  and  the  fact  of 
such  a  system  having  made  so  little  way  in  England  is  a  strong  proof 
that  industrial  Socialism  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  national  cha- 
racter. At  all  events,  so  far  as  co-operation  is  a  remedy  for  the  evils 
of  competition,  it  is  a  remedy  which  the  working  classes  have  in  their 
own  hands,  and  which  they  are  fast  learning  to  apply. 

4.  Another  tendency  which  a  wise  stat-esman  would  encourage  as 
a  prophylactic  against  Socialism  is  the  revival  of  some  intermediate 
links,  now  missing,  between  capitalists  or  employers  and  workpeople. 
In  the  olden  times  every  country  gentleman  farmed,  every  feurmer 
worked,  and  most  labourers  owned  or  rented  plots  of  land.    All  these 
classes  were  thus  brought  into  closer  intercf>ur8e  with  each  other,  and 
besides  these  a  true  peasantry  still  existed^  combining  the  attributes 
of  all.     Almost  the  same  might  be  said  of  manufacture,  when  the 
mechanic  was  an  apprentice,  destined  in  due  course  to  be  a  master, 
and  vast  numbers  of  mechanics  were  at  once  their  own  masters  and 
their  own  workmen.     It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  modem 
trade  and  rural  economy  should  flow  back  into  the  ancient  channels 
of  medisBval  guilds  and  feudal  land-tenure.    But  it  is  not  too  much  to 
expect  that,  under  the  joint  in:^>ul8e  of  Democracy  and  education,  the 
excessive  subdivision  of  labour  may  be  checked ;  thaipetitea  industries 
may  again  spring  up  and  flourish  not  only  in  the  country,. but  in  the 
heart  of  cities ;  that  clever  artificers  may  once  more  aspire  to  be 
masters  of  their  whole  craft,  instead  of  mere  cog-wheels  in  a  complex 
machinery  of  production ;  that  a  constant  ascending  movement,  such 
as  exists  in  America,  may  cause  the  ranks  of  capital  to  be  steadily 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  labour ;  that,  in  short,  the  natural  inequal- 
ities of  physical  strength,  mental  ability,  and  moral  character,  may 
be  left  to  operate  freely  in  each  generation  with  as  little  disturbance 
as  possible  from  artificial  obstacles  created,  but  not  justified,  by  the 
operation  of  similar  inequalities  in  bygone  ages. 

The  secret,  then,  whereby  Socialism  may  be  disarmed  consists  in 
satisfying  its  legitimate  demands  and  nobler  aspirations  by  measures 
founded  on  a  juster  and  sounder  principle.    But,  after  all,  the  Social- 
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iiitic  leaven  will  continue  to  work  in  a  Democratic  community  so  long 
as  the  full  virtues  of  individualism  are  not  called  into  action. 
Socialism  presupposes  a  far  greater  equality  and  uniformity  of  capacity 
and  merit  than  actually  exists  among  human  beings.  Until  the  laws 
of  nature  can  be  reversed,  and  the  prodigious  differences  between  man 
and  man  can  be  effaced,  it  is  doomed  to  inevitable  defeat ;  but  if  it 
should  ever  triumph,  it  would  triumph  over  the  ruins  of  that  indi- 
vidual energy  to  which  civilisation  owes  its  vitality.  It  was  the 
boast  of  the  Athenian  Democracy — the  political  marvel  of  the  ancient 
world — that  it  gave  unbounded  play  to  individual  character,  and  the 
American  Democracy,  however  it  may  have  since  degenerated,  origin^ 
ally  drew  its  strength  from  the  same  fountain  of  individual  liberty 
and  independence.  The  suppression  of  this  spirit,  the  absence  of  com- 
petition, and  the  prevalence  of  an  ignorant  State-Socialism,  as  it 
may  well  be  called,  are  the  distinctive  features  of  those  Oriental 
governments  whose  dreary  and  monotonous  rule,  prolonged  over 
century  after  century,  excluded  the  very  idea  of  progress,  and  left  no 
fruits  to  be  reaped  by  posterity.  The  advice  addressed  by  M.  Edmond 
Scherer  to  French  Democrats  may  well  be  laid  to  heart  by  English 
Democrats  allured  by  the  phantom  of  State-Socialism : — 

Do  not  imagine  that  one  class  is  to  be  enriched  by  inpoverisliing  others ; 
instead  of  oppomng  the  formation  of  private  fartunes,  strive  to  increase  the  number 
of  capitalists  and  proprietors;  in  like  maimer,  instead  of  lowering  public  functions 
to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  incapacity,  aim  at  diawiog  from  the  bosom  of 
sodety  all  its  inherent  capacities,  and  at  pressing  them  into  the  service  of  the  State ; 
in  a  word,  let  your  estabUshmentof  socitJ  equality  consist,  not  in  forbidding  natural 
superiorities  to  assert  themselves  or  in  forcing  them  down  to  the  level  of  the 
general  mediocrity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  favouring  the  maniiestalion  and 
development  of  everything  in  the  masses  which  is  strong  enough  to  rise  above  this 
leveL* 

But  then,  as  M.  Scherer  truly  observes,  this  i«  not  the  Socialistio, 
but  the  Liberal,  and,  he  might  add,  the  Christian,  solution  of  the 
social  prdblem. 

Much,  indeed,  remains  for  us  to  learn  and  to  do  brfore  this  solu- 
tion can  be  fully  verified  and  practically  worked  out.  The  state  of 
the  poor  in  most  Eurc^an  countries  is  still  perhaps  as  great  a  re- 
proach to  Christian  philanthropy  as  the  constant  recurrence  of  war 
between  Christian  nations,  but  it  is  assuredly  not  a  greater  reproach. 
In  both  cases  the  selfishness  of  human  nature  has  as  yet  proved  too 
strong  for  Christian  principles,  but  have  we  the  very  smallest  reason 
to  believe  that,  where  Christianity  has  failed,  Socialism  would  suc- 
ceed ?  Can  we  imagine  any  ideal  of  human  brotherhood  nobler  than 
is  set  before  us  by  the  Grospel,  or  stronger  motives  for  embracing  it 
than  are  there  impressed  upon  mankind,  or  more  earnest  attempts 
to  realise  it  than  have  been  actually  made,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  in  commonwealths  organised  on  a  Christian  model  ?    The 

^  La  Dhnoeratie  et  la  France^  Edmond  Scherer,  1883. 
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discouraging  issue  of  such  experiments  should  go  far  to  convince 
reasonable  men  that  what  is  wanted  to  hasten  the  good  time  coming 
is  not  so  much  organisation  as  moral  and  religious  influences,  ope- 
rating more  widely  than  heretofore  on  individual  hearts  and  minds. 
Doubtless,  the  new  Democracy  will  strive  hard  to  bridge  over  by  legis- 
lation the  gulf  which  now  yawns  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  nor  is 
there  any  cause  to  despair  of  its  accomplishing  much  by  the  steady  light 
of  past  experience.  But  there  is  little  hope  of  its  accomplishing  any- 
thing by  the  false  lights  of  Socialistic  theories,  which,  so  far  as  they 
do  not  elude  practical  tests,  are  found  to  be  radically  false.  If  its 
leaders  be  wise,  they  will  direct  their  efforts,  not  so  much  to  recon- 
structing '  Society,*  which  is  an  abstract  conception,  as  to  raising  the 
characters  and  capacities  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  are  con- 
crete realities.  They  will  indulge  in  no  querulous  invectives  against 
*  capitalism,'  which  is  but  a  cant  word  for  the  power  acquired  by 
saving,  but  rather  will  exhort  the  working  classes  to  win  a  share  of 
this  power  by  the  same  honourable  process.  They  will  see  that 
abuse  of  competition  is  hardly  more  reasonable  than  abuse  of  gravi- 
tation, and  that  if  capital  now  wrings  an  exorbitant  return  from  the 
produce  of  labour,  the  labourer  may  obtain  a  like  return  for  himself 
by  means  of  co-operation.  They  will  beware  of  ignoring  or  reviling 
the  inexorable  law  by  virtue  of  which  the  '  refuse  of  human  life ' — ^the 
victims  of  disease,  vice,  and  crushing  misfortune — sink  downwards 
and  settle  at  the  bottom  of  every  society,  except  in  Utopia,  but  will 
rather  consider  how  to  minimise  and  elevate  even  this  residuum, 
without  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  fresh  crop  of  misery  for  the  next 
generation.  Instead  of  worshipping,  and  teaching  others  to  worship, 
a  past  that  was  never  present,  they  will  study  the  methods  whereby 
the  most  provident  and  self-restrained  of  Uie  working  classes  are 
already  enabled  to  effect  their  own  emancipation,  with  a  view  to 
adopting  the  same  methods  for  the  emancipation  of  a  much  larger 
number,  if  not  of  the  whole  body.  Those  who  believe  in  Democracy 
will  not  re|2;ard  this  as  too  ambitious  an  aim  for  Democratic  states- 
manship; but,  if  this  be  too  ambitious  an  aim,  then  how  utterly 
vain  is  the  vision  of  a  Socialistic  millennium  I  For  the  Socialistic 
transformation  of  a  free  people,  like  the  English,  into  a  vast 
Trades  Union  composed  of  a  single  class,  would  demand  for  its 
achievement  a  degree  of  intelligence  little  short  of  omniscience,  and 
a  revolutionary  force  little  short  of  omnipotence ;  while  the  main- 
tenance of  such  a  system  would  require  an  infinitely  higher  order  of 
public  virtues  in  the  whol^  community  than  would  suffice,  under  the 
present  system,  to  secure  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  in  a  sense  far  beyond  the  shallow  counsels  of  Socialistic 
perfection. 

George  C.  Bbodrick. 
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KING  JOHN  OF  ABYSSINIA. 

If  we  look  at  the  map  of  Africa,  we  see  that  the  plains  of  the 
Egyptian  Soudan  are  hounded  on  the  S.E.  by  a  long  chain  of  high- 
lands stretching  S.W.  from  Massowah  to  the  Abai,  or  Upper  Blue 
Nile.  Let  us  glance  up  the  course  of  this  river  and  its  tributary 
the  Jamma,  E,S.E.  as  far  as  Ankober,  the  capital  of  Shoa,  whence 
another  great  range  of  hills,  overlooking  the  vast  plains  of  Danakil 
and  Adal,  extends  back  north  to  Massowah,  and  we  shstU  have  seen 
the  three  natural  frontier  lines  of  Abyssinia.  These  three  great 
mountain  chains,  which,  roughly  speaking,  may  be  said  to  form  a 
triangle,  with  its  base  resting  on  the  Abai  and  the  Jamma,  and  its 
apex  at  Massowah,  are  the  boundaries  of  an  immense  elevated 
plateau,  upheaved  by  volcanic  action  from  the  sultry  plains  of  tropical 
Africa,  but  blessed  with  a  climate  as  fresh  and  healthy  as  any  in 
Europe.  Indeed,  the  table-lands  of  Abyssinia,  bounded  on  the  N.W. 
by  the  arid  deserts  of  the  Soudan,  on  the  S.S.W.  by  the  country  of 
the  ferocious  Grallas,  and  on  the  E.  by  Danakil,  Adal,  and  the  great 
salt  plains  of  Arrhoo,  may  be  likened  to  some  rocky  island  rising  in 
the  midst  of  the  ocean,  rich  with  verdant  plains,  bubbling  streams, 
and  shady  woods,  but  seldom  visited  by  the  mariner  owing  to  its 
isolated  position.  I  wrote  these  lines  not  quite  twelve  years  ago, 
after  I  had  returned  from  a  visit  to  King  John,  the  present  ruler  of 
this  ancient  Christian  kingdom ;  and  now  that  it  has  been  decided  to 
withdraw  the  Egyptian  garrisons  from  the  Soudan,  and  to  place  the 
difierent  provinces  under  the  governorship  of  petty  native  sultans,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  this  Ethiopic 
prince,  the  influence  he  is  likely  to  exercise  over  the  future  develop- 
ment of  civilisation  and  commerce  in  South-Eastem  Africa,  and  the 
claims  he  may  reasonably  put  forward  to  a  rectification  of  his 
frontier. 

As  I  shall  presently  show,  he  is  a  man  of  ability  far  above 
the  common  order,  and  not  only  are  the  vast  table-lands  of  his 
country  salubrious  and  fertile,  but  the  people  who  inhabit  them  are 
eminently  fitted  to  take  the  impress  of  a  higher  civilisation,  a  iact 
proved  by  the  readiness  with  which  they  acquired  many  arts  from 
the   old    Portuguese   settlers;    but,    unfortunately,    circumstances, 
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which  I  propose  briefly  to  review,  have,  during  the  last  two  decades, 
prevented  these  latent  capabilities  from  being  developed. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1868,  a  king  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Ethiopia,  possessed  of  much  ability  and  some  noble  qualities,  but 
whose  mind  was  distraught  by  awful  storm-gusts  of  passion  which 
swept  across  his  brain  'with  irresistible  fury,  blinding  him  to  all  sense 
of  justice  or  mercy  while  they  lasted.  For  a  brief  space  he  loomed  a 
dark  and  picturesque  figure  across  the  pages  of  our  history,  only  to 
vanish  from  the  scene,  after  bequeathing  to  us  the  charge  of  his  only 
son,  and  a  new  title  in  the  British  peerage,  as  a  legacy.  There  is  no 
doubt,  from  the  accounts  of  the  Abyssinians  themselves,  that  Theodore 
was  mad;  and  when,  believing  himself  slighted  by  the  English 
Government,  he  committed  the  arbitrary  acts  which  justly  brought 
chastisement  on  his  head,  he  found,  to  his  cost,  that  he  had  alienated 
the  allegiance  of  his  most  powerful  chiefs,  and  that,  even  those 
followers  who  fed  on  his  bounty  now  dreaded  the  ever-increasing 
violence  of  his  temper,  and  were  ready  to  desert  him.  In  this  strait, 
the  threatened  monarch  sought  safety  in  his  mountain  stronghold  ot 
Magdala,  and  cried  despairingly  to  be  permitted  to  decide  his  quarrel 
by  a  single-handed  combat  with  the  leader  of  the  British  forces,  after 
the  ancient  custom  of  his  country,  without  further  bloodshed  to  the 
faithful  few  who  yet  remained  true  to  him ;  but  this,  of  course,  he 
was  not  allowed  to  do,  and  when  he  saw  the  strong  arm  of  England 
had  surely  reached  him  in  his  rocky  eyrie,  disdaining,  with  a  last  noUe 
instinct,  to  destroy  his  defenceless  captives,  he  raised  his  desperate 
hand  against  his  own  life,  rather  than  become  a  prisoner  himself* 

About  this  time  a  prince  named  Kassa  governed  the  province  of 
Tigre — a  quiet,  unassuming  man,  who  appears  to  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  English  as  of  but  small  mental  capacity,  for  Markham 
speaks  of  him  as  a  ^  poor  weak  creature.'  Yet,  to  a  close  observer, 
the  well-moulded  brow,  the  high  cheek-bones,  and  deep-set  pene- 
trating eyes,  the  aquiline  nose,  and  sharply  chiselled  mouth  and 
chin,  might  have  given  some  indication  that,  even  at  this  time,  when 
he  was  little  more  than  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  the  young  prince 
was  possessed  of  a  reserve  of  latent,  though  undeveloped,  power.  Kassa 
was  in  revolt  against  Theodore,  and  rendered  assistance  to  the  English 
forces,  in  return  for  which,  he  begged  that  he  might  be  presented 
with  some  muskets ;  for  at  that  time  the  Abyssinians  were  only 
armed  with  shields  and  spears,  and  a  few  Portuguese  matchlocks, 
dating  from  the  days  of  Yasco  de  6ama.  Having  succeeded  in 
procuring  from  General  Napier  a  number  of  old  service  *  Brown  Besses,' 
the  prince  armed  a  certain  portion  of  his  followers  with  them,  and 
resolutely  applied  himself  to  the  difficult  task  of  bringing  the  great 
kingdom,  which  had  been  broken  up  by  the  death  of  Theodore  and 
the  departure  of  the  British,  under  his  supreme  control. 

Other  chiefs,  more  powerful  than  himself,  also  aspired  to  the  vacant 
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throne,  but  Kassa  knew  no  discouragement,  and  only  saw  in  difficulty 
something  to  be  overcome.  Claiming,  like  Theodore,  to  be  descended 
from  the  royal  house,  which,  according  to  Abyssinian  tradition,  sprang 
from  the  loins  of  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  he  gained  the  favour 
of  the  priests  by  his  sober  life  and  rigid  observance  of  the  ordinances  of 
the  Church  ;  well  skilled,  also  like  Theodore,  in  every  martial  exercise, 
he  won  the  affection  of  the  warlike  laity  by  his  successful  daring  as  a 
warrior  and  a  leader  of  men,  while,  by  his  shrewdness  and  diplomatic 
tact,  he  gained  not  a  few  bloodless  victories  over  neighbouring  chiefs, 
who  were  undecided  which  side  to  espouse ;  above  all,  he  was  mercifnl 
to  the  conquered,  and  thus,  in  course  of  time,  either  awed  into  sub- 
jection, or  won  over  to  affection,  the  hearts  of  his  most  powerful 
adversaries. 

When  I  visited  him  in  1873  he  had  at  last  placed  the  triple 
crown  of  Abyssinia  firmly  on  his  brow,  assuming  at  his  coronation  the 
title  of  Johannes,  or  John,  II.,  King  of  Kings  of  Ethiopia.  At  that 
time  he  was  encamped  with  his  army  at  Ambaehara,  a  day's  ride  from 
Gondar,  having  shortly  before  brought  into  subjection  Warrenia,  the 
warlike  ruler  of  Amhara.  I  can  well  remember  the  striking  picture 
this  conquered  prince— a  tall  and  handsome  man — ^presented,  as  he 
strode  up  between  the  dusky  line  of  courtiers,  to  pay  homage  to  his 
Sovereign  at. the  Easter  feast,  clad  in  a  robe  of  the  richest  silk,  his 
silver  shield  on  his  left  arm,  his  rifle  in  his  right  hand,  the  wrist  of 
which  was  adorned  with  a  curiously  wrought  gauntlet  flashing  with 
gems,  and  a  magnificent  black  leopard-skin  studded  with  bosses  of 
gold  filigree  thrown  over  his  broad  shoulders,  which  as  yet  seemed 
all  unused  to  bow  before  the  royal  master,  who  now  strove  to  treat 
his  fallen  foe  with  every  mark  of  distinction. 

It  was  not,  however,  internal  troubles  alone  that  taxed  King 
John's  energies  to  the  uttermost  ten  years  ago.  The  policy  of  Egypt 
had  ever  been  to  regard  with  jealousy  the  Christian  African  kingdom 
seated  on  the  mountains  which  tower  above  the  plains  of  the  south- 
eastern Soudan,  a  jealousy  which  will  be  found  to  exist  even  at  the 
present  moment  in  the  council  chambers  at  Cairo.  The  ambition  of 
Ismail  Pasha,  the  ex-Khedive,  led  him  to  aspire  to  nothing  less  than 
the  total  subjugation  of  Abyssinia,  and  for  some  years  he  had  pur- 
sued a  policy  of  steady  encroachment  on  her  low-lying  frontier  lands, 
making  every  quarrel  which  arose  therefrom  a  pretext  for  a  fresh 
advance  towards  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  In  1873  King  John  told 
me  that  the  Khedive  had  taken  from  4iim  beyond  the  river  Mareb, 
his  ancient  boundary,  Halhal,  Kayekh-barea,  Tsellim'barea,  Bogos, 
Taander,  Henbub,  Mennsa,  Ailet,  Asgede-bukgala,  Zula,  Tora, 
Semhali,  Amphilla,  and  all  the  lands  from  the  highlands  to  the  sea 
called  Hamasen;  besides  which,  he  had  struck  at  the  commercial 
development  of  the  country  by  charging  a  duty  on  all  exports  equal  to 
twice  their  market  value,  and  seizing  Galabat ;  which  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
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described  in  1862  as  an  important  frontier  market  town  of  AbysslDia, 
governed  by  Sbeik  Jemma,  where  most  of  the  commerce  between  that 
country  and  Egypt  was  carried  on.^  Eleven  years  later,  when  I  rode 
into  Galabat,  Sbeik  Jemma  was  a  prisoner  in  Egypt,  and  the  town 
garrisoned  by  Egyptian  troops,  who  had  erected  a  fortified  camp, 
beneath  the  very  guns  of  which  a  public  slave  market  was  held  twice 
a  week,  where  horrors  were  enacted  that  even  now  it  makes  mj 
blood  boil  to  think  of.  Gordon  himself  admitted,  when  later  be 
become  governor-general  of  the  Soudan,  that  he  dared  not  interfere 
with  the  slave  merchants  of  Cralabat,  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that, 
when  the  town  was  under  Abyssinian  rule,  Sir  Samuel  Baker  makes 
no  mention  of  a  slave  market,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  one  in  any 
Abyssinian  town. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  King  John  chafed  bitterly  to  find 
himself  thus  hemmed  in  and  isolated  by  the  steady  encroachments  of 
Egypt  on  every  side ;  but  the  attitude  he  assumed  was  one  of  dignified 
remonstrance,  and  he  steadily  refused  to  precipitate  a  quarrel ;  above 
all,  he  did  not  wish  to  offend  England,  the  friend  of  Egypt.    Agaia 
and  again  he  wrote  to  the  European  Powers  begging  for  their  arbi- 
tration.    *  I  will  fight  to  the  last  if  so  it  must  be,'  he  said  to  me, 
^  but  I  do  not  wish  that  the  blood  of  thousands  should  be  shed  if  the 
intervention  of  the  European   Powers  can  prevent  it.     Let  them 
determine  the  true  frontiers  of  my  country,  and  by  their  decision  I 
am  content  to  abide.'  ^     But,  at  this  time,  Egypt  appeared  to  be 
advancing  the  cause  of  civilisation  so  rapidly  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
by  opening  up  telegraphic  and  steam  communication  with  the  higher 
regions  of  the  Nile,  and  advancing  her  outposts  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  Dark  Continent,  that  popular  sympathy  was  entirely  on  her 
side ;  and,  even  when  Ismail  Pasha  threw  off  the  mask,  and  openly 
invaded  Abyssinia,  most  people  supposed  that  the  Abyssinians  most 
be  themselves  to  blame,  and  felt  wonderfully  little  shocked  at  the 
spectacle  of  a  Mahometan  power  attempting  to  subjugate  her  free 
Christian  neighbour.     That  the  price  of  this  callousness  has  now  to 
be  paid  will  at  once  be  seen.     King  John  kept  his  word  and  did 
fight,  handling  his  mountain  warriors  so  ably  that  he  beat  his  assail- 
ants at  every  point,  and  took  one  army  corps  prisoner.     Yet  still  the 
king  was  merciful  as  well   as   strong;   he   did   not,  after   the  old 
barbaric  custom,  slay  his  prisoners,  but  gave  them  to  eat,  and  sent 
them  down  to  Massowah  wiser,  if  sadder,  men.     It  is  true  a  story  was 
whispered  that  he  had  a  cross  'tattooed  on  Prince  Hassan'tt  arm,  and 
ordered  him  and  his  staff  to  pass  before  the  throne  on  all  fours ;  but 
I  know  not  if  it  has  any  foundation  in  fact,  though  it  is  certain  that, 
grave  and  reserved  as  is  his  general  demeanour,  King  John  is  fond 
of  a  practical  joke,  and  it  may  have  tickled  his  fancy  to  place  this 

*  Nile  THhutaries  of  Ahymnia,  p.  343. 

•  The  Cradle  of  the  Blue  Nile,  vol.  ii.  p.  42. 
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indelible  mark  on  his  Mussulman  adversary,  as  a  lasting  memento  of 
the  ill-starred  expedition.  That  the  cost  of  the  war  was  ruinous  to 
Egypt  is  well  known,  and  we  are  only  to-day  reaping  the  full  harvest 
of  the  blow  that  it  struck  to  Egyptian  prestige  in  the  Soudan. 

It  may  now  be  worth  while  to  consider  whether  the  time  has  not 
arrived  for  frankly  extending  the  hand  of  friendship  to  the  ancient 
Kushite  race  who,  surrounded  by  foes,  and  long  cut  off  by  Mahometan 
jealousy  from  communication  with  the  Western  world,  have  yet 
maintained  their  independence  and  preserved  their  religion,  from  the 
third  century  till  the  present  time.  Their  king,  who  for  twelve 
years  has  so  gallantly  overcome  every  difficulty  which  beset  him,  and 
so  steadily  expressed  his  friendship  for  England,  has  certainly  as 
good  a  claim  as  any  Soudan  chief  that  his  lost  territory  should 
be  restored  to  him  ;  and  I  believe  that  he  would  feel  deeply  such  an 
act  of  justice,  if  carried  out  by  England  in  a  generous  spirit.  The 
French  have  long  sought,  and  are  seeking  now,  to  establish  their  in- 
fluence in  Abyssinia ;  but,  strange  though  it  mny  seem,  I  believe 
King  John  has  never  lost  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  England  for 
having  given  him  that  timely  gift  of  old  muskets,  which  first  placed 
him  in  a  position  to  cope  with  his  adversaries,  and  rise  to  his  pre- 
sent position;  and  it  is  to  England  that  he  would  prefer  to  owe 
the  opening  of  his  country  to  the  advantages  of  civilisation  and 
commerce. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  character  of  the  Abys- 
sinians  is  different  to  that  of  most  other  Orientals,  many  of  whom 
consider  it  is  lucky  to  commence  the  day  with  a  successful  lie. 
Whether  it  be  from  peculiarity  of  race,  or  from  the  bracing  influence 
of  the  rugged  mountains  among  which  they  dwell,  they  possess  some 
chivalrous  notions  of  frankness  and  loyalty,  and  the  king  would 
be  quick  to  resent  any  attenapt  either  to  coerce  or  to  treat  him 
with  distrust.  A  good  Mussulman  feels  that  his  religion  would 
justify  him  in  doing  almost  anything  which  would  bring  an  un- 
believer to  confusion,  if  he  only  had  the  power ;  and  when  he  is 
obliged  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  infidel,  he  merely  submits  to 
superior  force — he  does  not  act  from  conviction. 

With  the  Christian  Abyssinian  it  is  different ;  his  religion  may  be 
rude,  but  it  is  founded  on  the  same  truths  as  our  own,  and  you  can 
argue  with  him  from  the  same  starting-point.  This  was  iUustrated 
when  I  spoke  to  King  John  about  the  slave  trade.  After  telling  me 
that  Abyssinian  Christians  were  only  permitted  by  an  old,  though 
often  evaded,  law  to  buy  slaves  as  domestic  servants,  and  not  to 
sell  tbem ;  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  thought  gravely  over  the 
matter,  and  that  it  was  true  that  slavery  was  distasteful  to  him  as  a 
Christian  sovereign,  but  that  no  European  Power  had  requested 
him  to  abolish  it,  and  he  afterwards  formally  declared  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  do  so  at  the  instance  of  England.  At  the  present 
Vol.  XV.— No.  86.  U  U 
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juncture  of  affairs  in  the  Soudan,  when  it  has  even  been  proposed  to 
place  power  in  the  hands  of  such  a  monster  as  Zebehr  Pasha,  it  is 
important  to  remember  this ;  for  one  of  the  most  horrible,  because 
the  most  demoralising,  of  the  branches  of  the  slave  trade  is  the 
traffic  in  beautiful  young  Abyssinian  girls,  many  of  tbem  Christians, 
who  are  collected  by  Mahometan  merchants  in  the  Wooma  and 
Galla  districts,  and  sold  at  the  public  market  of  Gralabat,  to  which 
I  have  referred,  for  transmission  across  the  desert  to  the  shores  of 
the  Bed  Sea,  whence  those  laho  survive  the  journey  are  smuggled 
over  in  Arab  dhows  to  furnish  Eastern  harems. 

They  can  feel,  these  poor  beautiful  children  of  the  sun,  who  have 
spent  their  happy  childhood  among  bubbling  brooks  and  shady  banana 
groves,  on  the  verdant  slopes  of  their  native  mountains  ;  for,  when  1 
was  at  Jeddah,  one  more  daring  than  the  rest,  sprang  from  her  lofty 
latticed  casement  and  yielded  her  spirit  up  to  God  in  the  foul,  narrow 
street  below,  rather  than  sink  body  and  soul  in  the  degrading  atmo- 
sphere of  the  harem  where  she  had  been  caged.  A  small  crowd 
collects  round  the  spot,  and  two  black  slaves  carry  a  crushed  fragile 
form  quickly  out  of  sight,  then  the  idlers  pass  on  their  way,  and  only 
the  street  dogs  remain  sniffing  round  those  dark  red  splashes  in  the 
sand.  The  master  of  the  harem  gives  another  puff  at  his  pipe,  and 
gently  shrugs  his  shoulders.  Usuf  will  go  to  the  dealer  and  bay 
another  slave  to  replace  lier — Allah  is  good,  there  are  plenty  more ! 

Certainly  Galabat  should  be  restored  to  King  John,  on  condition 
that  the  slave  market  there  shall  cease,  and  the  export  of  all  slaves 
be  prohibited  from  his  dominions  under  heavy  penalties.  He  told  me 
it  was  only  his  Mahometan  subjects  who  would  oppose  such  a  measure, 
and  that  he  had  the  power  to  enforce  it.  In  the  name  of  humanity 
let  it  be  enforced.  But  it  is  necessary,  if  any  lasting  good  is  to  be 
obtained,  that  the  king  should  have  such  a  full  and  liberal  concession 
made  to  him  as  will  really  open  the  way  to  a  change  in  the  condition 
of  his  country.  Now  that  provinces  in  the  Soudan  are  being  given 
away  right  and  left,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  there  could 
be  any  hesitation  in  restoring  to  this  friendly  and  Christian  prince 
those  districts  which  he  claims  on  his  north-west  frontier ;  but  the 
more  important  question  remains  of  a  port  on  the  Bed  Sea,  which  is 
indispensable  to  the  development  of  the  resources  and  civilisation  of 
a  country,  which  in  the  future  may  be  expected  to  send  rich  stores  of 
coffee,  cotton,  myrrh,  senna,  tobacco,  flax,  and  grain  to  the  Western 
markets,  and  from  its  convenient  position,  healthy  climate,  and  regular 
rainfalls,  will  offer  a  field  to  commercial  enterprise  which  should  not 
be  undervalued. 

Massowah  is  geographically  the  natural  port  of  Abyssinia,  bat 
there  are  grave  diplomatic  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  cession,  and 
I  believe  it  has  been  proposed  to  erect  it  into  a  free  port.  If  this^is 
doTie,  an  arrangement  must  be  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  low-lying 
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country  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  as  otherwise  the  Shoho 
Arabs  who  inhabit  these  plains  would  be  likely  to  tax  goods  passing 
through  their  territory,  and  Abyssinia  would  still  suffer.  A  naval 
commission  of  officers  now  stationed  in  the  Bed  Sea  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  best  situation  for  an  Abyssinian  port  south 
of  Massowah,  if  Massowah  itself  cannot  be  given  her ;  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  possession  of  such  a  port  will  be  the  best 
guarantee  for  the  good  conduct  of  future  Abyssinian  sovereigns,  as 
we  should  always  have  it  in  our  power  to  close  the  sole  outlet  of  their 
commerce.  But  it  is  by  such  liberal  and  effective  concessions  to 
Abyssinia  as  will  encourage  the  direction  of  commercial  enterprise 
towards  her,  that  we  shall  lay  the  siu-est  foundation  of  her  future 
development  and  utility  to  the  civilised  world.  For  fifteen  centuries 
she  has  been  asleep,  like  the  enchanted  princess  of  fairy  lore ;  let  it 
be  the  part  of  England  to  step  through  the  surrounding  barrier  and 
awaken  her  to  life  by  the  kiss  of  commerce ;  and  it  may  be  that, 
by-and-by,  we  shall  find  much  to  compensate  us  in  the  development 
of  this  great  African  kingdom  for  the  present  loss  to  civilisation 
entailed  by  the  lapsing  of  the  Soudan  provinces  into  a  state  of  primi- 
tive barbarism.  Should  a  retreat  by  Berber  prove  impracticable,  the 
garrisons  of  Khartoum,  Senaar,  and  Kassala  might  still  be  extricated 
by  the  co-operation  of  an  Abyssinian  force  moving  to  their  relief 
down  the  Blue  Nile,  and  covering  their  march  to  Massowah ;  per- 
haps the  day  may  yet  come  when  King  John,  like  the  mouse  in  the 
fable,  will  prove  himself  a  valuable  ally.  At  all  events,  it  should  not 
be  our  part  to  confer  favours  on  the  fanatic,  the  slave-trader,  and  the 
rebel  alone,  while  we  refuse  to  assist  a  friendly  and  Christian  prince, 
who  has  waited  patiently  for  justice,  and  seeks  anxiously  to  bring  his 
country  into  communication  with  the  civilisation  of  the  Western 
hemisphere. 

E.  A.  DE  CossoN. 
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LUTHER  AND  RECENT  CRITICISM. 


Teebe  have  been  many  voices  about  Luther  during  the  last  few 
months — voices  of  various  meaning;  some  critical  and  denunciatory, 
others  applausive  and  indiscriminate.  It  may  be  well  to  gather  up 
the  result ;  not,  indeed,  to  pitch  voice  against  voice — which  would  be 
of  no  use — but  to  sift  as  clearly  as  we  can  the  strain  of  truth  from 
them,  and  to  set  the  real  work  of  Luther  in  as  broad  a  light  of  fact 
and  reason  as  we  can. 

It  would  be  of  no  use  to  go  over  again  the  well-known  incidents 
of  Luther's  life.  These  have  been  related,  briefly  or  copiously,  in 
many  forms.  They  are  well  known,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  be  so, 
lending  themselves  so  readily  as  they  do  to  graphic  treatment.  This 
at  least  is  true  of  all  his  earlier  history,  which  stands  out  in  bold  relief 
from  his  later  and  more  dubious  career.  It  is  important,  both  for 
his  work  and  character,  to  discriminate  between  the  two. 

One  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  picturesque  group  of  incidents, 
touched  with  a  more  heroic  lustre,  than  the  successive  phases  of 
Luther's  life  up  to  the  year  1525.     Apart  from  all  religious  interest, 
they  impress  the  historical  imagination  and  kindle  feelings  of  ele- 
vated passion.     We  are  carried  away  in  the  sweep  of  their  large  and 
imposing  movement,  even  if  our  sympathies  are  not  eolisted  in  his 
cause.     This  is  seen  in  his  Catholic  biographer  Audin,  who  would 
fain  be  critical,  but  is  often  found  admiring.     His  pen  glows  against 
his  will  as  he  touches  in  succession  the  glowing  scenes  which  bring 
before  us  the  youthful  monk  struggling  with  his  own  dark  thoughts 
at  Erfurt,  or  daring  Tetzel  in  his  flagitious  traffic,  or  nailing  his 
ninety- five  theses  on  the  doors  of  the  Castle  Church  at  Wittenberg, 
or  entering  Worms,  or  standing  alone  before  the  Emperor  there,  or 
working  in  lonely  faith  at  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament   in 
the  Wartburg,  or  quelling  the  iconoclasm  of  Carlstadt  on  his  return 
to  Wittenberg.     Up  to  this  point  Luther's  conflict  is  on  a  grand 
scale.     It  is  inspired  by  simple  and  noble  motives.     It  is  the  imper- 
sonation of  a  spirit  of  eelf-sacrifice,  of  duty — '  Here  I  stand  ;  I  can 
do  no  otherwise,  so  help  me  God.'     Whether  in  point  of  fact  he  ever 
uttered  these  often-quoted  words,  the  spirit  of  them  animated  all  hi» 
earlier  career.    They  fitly  symbolise  it  throughout,  and  not  merelj  at 
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Worms.  Even  the  cold  pen  of  Gib1x>n  grows  warm  in  dosoribing  the 
great  figure  of  Athanasius  contra  mundum ;  and  it  must  be  a  small 
as  well  as  a  hostile  pen  which  refuses  to  be  moved  by  the  figure  of 
the  brave  untended  monk  as  he  stood  facing  both  Pope  and  Emperor 
in  the  fresh  outburst  of  his  reforming  faith. 

The  second  portion  of  the  Reformer's  career  is  by  no  means  so 
heroic.  It  does  not  rise  to  the  same  level,  even  if  it  present  here 
and  there  richer  points  of  interest.  He  is  no  longer  the  simple  hero, 
but  the  husband  and  father,  the  theologian  and  head  of  a  great  party. 
A  marvellous  power  his  life  still  is,  and  it  touches  us  at  many  points. 
In  some  respects  it  touches  us  more  than  the  earlier  and  simple  story. 
It  is  more  fall  of  human  feeling.  It  is  the  time  of  Luther's  many 
friendships,  of  his  delights  in  nature  and  home  and  children ;  of 
his  charming  letters,  with  all  their  love  and  prattle  to  his  Kate  and 
his  Hans ;  of  his  tears  by  the  deathbed  of  Lena,  his  *  darling,  all- 
beautiful,  all-obedient  daughter ' — of  all  the  free  and  wise  and  graphic 
converse  of  the  '  Tischreden.'  Yet  it  is  no  longer  a  life  of  the  same 
elevation.  It  no  longer  moves  on  the  same  lofty  plane,  or  exhibits 
the  same  sheer  simplicity,  directness,  and  self-sacrifice.  His  motives 
have  become  more  mixed,  his  aims  more  involved.  He  is  no  longer 
merely  the  Reformer,  but  the  Churchman :  no  longer  merely  the 
leader  with  his  own  magnanimous  impulses  to  guide  him,  but  the 
defender  of  a  cause,  the  general  of  an  army,  who  has  to  think  of 
many  things  but  what  to  himself  is  simply  true  and  right.  With  all 
its  more  tender  and  varied  aspects,  therefore,  his  later  life  is  by  no 
me>ans  so  heroic.  It  does  not  challenge  admiration  or  kindle  enthu« 
siasm  in  the  same  degree.  It  does  not  rise  before  us  with  the  same 
stately,  impressive,  and  irresistible  grandeur. 

It  is  always  to  be  remembered,  therefore,  that  we  have  a  sort  of 
two  Luthers  before  us — the  Luther  of  Erfurt,  the  opponent  of  Tetzel 
and  Eck,  the  hero  of  Worms  and  the  Wartburg,  the  '  solitary  monk 
that  shook  the  world  ; '  and,  again,  the  Luther  of  the  Peasant  War, 
the  opponent  of  Erasmus  and  Zwingli,  tlie  perplexed  adviser  of  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  determined  to  take  a  second  wife  while  the  first 
was  still  living,  the  vindicator  not  only  of  grace  in  his  own  experience 
against  the  frightful  abuses  of  penance  and  indulgence,  but  of  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  relation  to  life  and  works.  The 
one  Luther  is  great  above  the  measure  of  most  men.  There  may  be 
figures  of  more  heroic  mould ;  but  we  do  not  know  them.  But  to 
Luther  the  Politician,  the  Polemic,  the  Theologian  there  may  be 
much  exception  taken.  His  greatness  in  these  respects  is  open  to 
question,  and  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  be  his  de- 
fenders. 

The  conduct  and  works  of  Luther  which  have  been  most  impugned 
are,  however,  more  capable  of  defence  than  many  of  his  critics  allow. 
A  generous  appreciation  of  the  man  and  of  his  training  knows  how  to 
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make  allowances,  can  see  the  patriot  in  the  alarmist  and  the  love  of 
holiness  in  the  antinomian  polemic.  To  draw  sharp  lines,  and  separate 
the  harsh  sayings  from  the  tender  prayer  and  the  wild  paradox  from 
the  wise  and  hroad  line  of  thought,  is  not  criticism  of  the  highest 
order.  We  shall  afterwards  advert  to  his  doctrine  of  grace,  and  the 
extremes  to  which  at  times  he  seems  to  push  it.  His  harsh  and 
hasty  words  during  the  Peasants'  War  have  been  brought  against  bim 
perhaps  with  more  reason.  Yet  a  little  consideration  will  serve  to 
show  how  few  of  his  critics  have  realised  his  true  position  in  that  case, 
and  consequently  how  much  they  have  misunderstood  him.  Words, 
however  harsh  and  indefensible  in  themselves,  can  only  be  rightly 
measured  when  weighed  along  with  their  context  and  the  whole  ante- 
cedent attitude  of  the  speaker. 

In  his  lifetime  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Luther  was  blamed 
for  a  spirit  in  this  matter  the  very  opposite  to  that  with  which  he 
is  now  charged.  Then,  he  was  supposed,  by  men  like  Sir  Thomas 
More  and  others,  to  be  identified  with  the  cause  of  the  peasants, 
to  have  actively  stirred  up  the  disorders  into  which  it  ran,  and  to 
have  been  largely  responsible  for  them.  He  was  accused  as  a  man  ot 
the  people,  towards  whom  he  is  now  alleged  to  have  been  cruel 
and  pitiless.  In  reality,  he  is  not  fairly  liable  to  either  charge, 
although  it  may  be  true,  on  one  side,  that  his  movement  initiated 
the  Feasants'  movement,  and  on  the  other  that  he  used  words  at  last, 
when  he  found  his  remonstrances  of  no  avail,  which  were  un- 
justifiable in  their  harshness. 

The  Peasants'  movement  began  late  in  the  summer  of  1524,  in  the 
Black  Forest.  It  gained  strength  in  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year,  and  spread  rapidly.  Carlstadt  gave  direct  incitement  to  it  by 
calling  upon  the  people  to  destroy  all  images.  Yet  the  demands  of 
the  peasantry  were  in  the  first  instance  not  only  reasonable  but 
singularly  moderate.  They  claimed  above  all  the  right  of  each  parish 
to  choose  its  own  minister.  They  were  determined  no  longer  to  be 
*  the  property  of  others,'  for  Christ  had  redeemed  all  alike  with  His 
blood.  They  demanded  for  everyone  the  right  to  hunt  and  fish, 
because  God  had  given  to  all  men  equally  power  over  the  animal 
creation.  They  based  their  demands  upon  the  Word  of  Grod.  '  If  ve 
are  wrong,'  they  said,  *let  Luther  set  us  right  by  the  Scriptures.'' 
There  were  as  yet  none  of  the  wild  imaginations  of  Miinzer  and  his 
prophets,  no  schemes  of  a  Kingdom  of  Saints  founded  on  spoliation 
and  murder.  They  burned  down  convents,  it  is  true,  and  spoiled  and 
burned  cities ;  but  they  did  not  announce  this  as  their  mission,  nor  set 
themselves  for  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  order  of  civilisation. 

When  the  articles  of  the  insurgents  reached  Wittenberg  in  the 
spring  of  1525,  Luther  was  moved  by  many  things  they  contained. 
He  felt  that  the  peasantry  had  many  grievances.    He  was  himself  the 

'  JCd8tlin*s  Life,  p.  315. 
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son  of  a  peasant,  as  he  was  fond  of  proclaiming.     He  sympathised, 
therefore,  with  their  wrongs ;  and  when  he  wrote  his  Exhortation 
to  Peace  the  same  spring,  he  dwelt  strongly  on  these  wrongs  and 
the  necessity  of  the  nobles  and  princes  of  Germany  ceasing  ^  to  tax 
and  fleece  their  subjects  for  the  enhancement  of  their  pomp  and 
pride,  until  the  common  people  could  endure  it  no  longer.'     He 
took  the  side  of  the  people  in  all  their  lawful  aspirations.     But  he 
saw  at  the  same  time  that  there  was  a  spirit  moving  many  of  thiem 
hostile  to   order  and   religion.      And  in  his  most  violent  moods 
Luther  was  an  apostle  of  order.     If  he  had  one  conviction  more  pro- 
found than  another,  beyond  the  sphere  of  religion,  it  was  respect  for 
the  Empire  and  its  institutions — and  desire  for  peace.     He  hated  the 
idea  of  social  disorder,  and  of  war  in  any  form,  above  all  in  the 
form  of  civil  insurrection.     He  warned  the  peasantry,  therefore,  of 
the  disgrace  and  disaster  that  would  attend  the  armed  assertion  of 
their  rights.     He  told  them  plainly  that  if  they  persisted  in  rebellion 
they  were  worse  enemies  to  the  Gospel  than  the  Pope.     But  all  his 
words  were  thrown  away ;  and  Luther,  of  all  men,  did  not  like  his 
words  to  be  impotent.    He  counselled  moderation  and  reform  so  long 
as  he  could ;  but  when  he  saw  that  it  was  not  redress  but  destruction 
that  the  fanatical  leaders  of  the  popular  insurrection  aimed  at,  he 
denounced  them  with  his  accustomed  plainness,  and  called  for  their 
extirpation.    They  were  to  him  *  like  mad  dogs,'  and  to  be  dealt  with 
as  '  mad  dogs.'     But  it  was  not  the  people  but  their  leaders  that  he 
thus  denounced :  men  like  Miinzer,  who  were  insane  with  a  bloody 
fanaticism — if  ever  men  weJre — who  had  preached  to  their  followers, 
^  To  work  I  while  the  fire  is  hot ;  let  not  the  blood  cool  upon  your 
swords.     They  will  beg,  wish,  and  entreat  you  for  mercy ;  but  show 
them  no  mercy,  as  God  commanded  Moses !     God  is  with  you ;  follow 
Him ! '  These  pretended  prophets  were  to  Luther  at  once  blasphemers 
and  murderers.     We  do  not  say  that  he  should  not  have  judged  them 
more  leniently,  more  intelligently.     It  was  suffering  and  oppression 
that  had  made  them  mad,  and  he  ought  to  have  recognised  this ;  but 
there  they  were — a  wild  force  of  destruction  extending  itself  through 
the  Empire :  and  Luther  saw  no  safety  at  last  but  in  their  extirpa- 
tion.   To  the  end,  however,  he  was  faithful  to  the  peasantry,  and 
implored  mercy  for  them.     ^  Dear  lords,'  he  said,  in  the  very  same 
sentence  in  which  he  called  for  the  extirpation  of  their  leaders  as 
'  mad  dogs ' ;  *  Dear  lords,  help  them,  save  them,  take  pity  upon  these 
poor  men.' 

Luther  was  no  doubt  always  a  man  of  powerful  and  unguarded 
impulse.  His  words  were  like  living  things,  and  went  straight  to 
their  mark.  He  did  not  weigh  them  like  a  more  cautious  nature, 
and  think  of  all  their  effect.  But  this  is  only  to  say  that  he  was 
liuther,  and  not  another.  In  order  to  judge  him  rightly  we  have  to 
take  him  not  merely  in  one  mood,  but  in  many  moods.     It  is  not  a 
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subtle  criticism,  however  it  may  seem  to  be  so,  to  look  at  bis  large  Datiiie 
now  on  this  side  and  now  on  that — to  contrast  his  tenderness  with  his 
coarseness,  or  his  (alleged)  antinomianism  with  the  deep  breathings 
of  his  piety — his  materialism  with  his  holiness.  No  doubt  there  were 
these  contrasts  in  him.  But  are  they  not  more  or  less  in  all  men, 
and  especially  men  of  the  massive  build  of  Luther  ?  What  is  re- 
markable in  him  is  not  the  presence  of  such  contrasts,  but  the  frank- 
ness with  which  he  gave  expression  to  them.  He  was  real  and  simple 
to  the  core.  He  had  a  marvellous  power  of  utterance,  and  like  many 
men  who  have  this  irrepressible  fluency  by  word  or  pen,  his  utterance 
for  the  moment  not  only  came  from  his  heart,  but  seemed  to  himself 
the  whole  utterance  of  his  heart — all  truth  for  the  time.  But  his 
heart  was  larger  than  he  thought,  and  his  mind  had  other  depths  than 
he  poured  forth  at  separate  moments.  And  we  only  rightly  under- 
stand him  not  in  this  mood  or  that,  but  when  we  take  him  as  a  whole, 
and  recognise  that  it  is  one  living  being  who  is  thus  moved  so  di- 
versely, and  that  we  have  to  read  into  the  one  Luther  all  these  chords 
of  feeling.  The  schisms,  in  short,  that  we  recognise  in  him  are  in  his 
words  more  than  in  himself.  He  is  not  now  on  the  side  of  nature 
and  now  on  the  side  of  grace,  and  then  of  law  ;  but  nature  and  grace 
and  law  all  meet  in  his  massive  humanity,  as  he  speaks  now  with  the 
tongue  of  the  one  and  then  of  the  other — so  perfectly  honest  in  each 
mood  of  thought  that  he  is  unconscious,  like  a  child,  of  inconsistencies 
of  language.  He  is,  in  fact,  from  first  to  last  something  of  a  child  in 
unconscious  impulse,  in  freedom  of  talk,  and  in  the  quick  resentful 
hastiness  with  which  he  deals  his  blows  and  emphasises  them  without 
reflecting,  as  in  the  controversy  with  Erasmus ;  how  they  may  fall 
and  injure  one  truth  while  defending  another. 

We  have,  in  short,  not  only  two  Luthers  at  the  difierent  epochs  of 
his  life«  but  more  or  less  all  through  his  life ;  and  we  are  not  called 
upon  equally  to  admire  both.  Yet  it  is  not  the  highest  view  of 
him  that  separates  and  holds  them  apart.  The  separation  is  the 
separation  of  accident  and  circumstance,  of  argument  and  emphasis. 
The  man  in  his  full  greatness  is  the  unity  of  all,  however  difficult 
it  may  be  to  find  this  unity.  The  coarseness,  the  violence,  the 
wrongheadedness  are  not  to  be  strained  away ;  but  they  are  not  seen  in 
their  tnie  light  when  placed  by  themselves,  and  looked  at  as  distinct 
phases  of  the  man.  They  are  so  far  rather  the  integral  base  of  a 
humanity  which  could  not  have  been  so  powerfid  if  it  had  been  made 
of  finer  stuff ;  and  so  far  the  result  of  a  time  of  violence  and  of  con- 
troversial torture,  the  temptations  of  which  we  have  diflSculty  in 
estimating.  The  age  itself  was  lacking  in  harmonious  proportion. 
It  was  violent  of  action  and  coarse  of  speech,  yet  with  a  profound 
depth  of  spiritual  life  stirring  it.  And  Luther  was  pre-eminently  tbe 
man  of  such  an  age.  He  would  not  have  been  greater,  but  less  gpreat 
in  some  respects,  if  he  had  been  more  refined  and  cautious  and  well- 
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proportioned  in  intellect  and  character.  We  have  to  take  him,  there- 
fore, as  he  is — a  great  but  rugged  power,  tenderness  mingling  with 
strength,  coarseness  with  insight,  depth  with  violence,  humour  with 
rage,  gentleness  with  audacity.  ^  History  presents  many  more  com- 
plete or  symmetrical  characters,  few  greater;  none  more  rich  in 
diverse  elements  of  human  feeling  and  moral  aspiration.  No  selfish- 
ness, nor  vanity,  nor  mere  vulgar  ambition  meet  us  amid  all  his 
proud  consciousness  of  power  or  most  high-handed  dogmatism ;  but 
everywhere,  even  when  we  can  least  sympathise  with  him,  we  see  an 
honest  and  magnanimous  nature  swayed  by  a  living  faith  and  glow- 
ing earnestness — a  great  Soul  moved  by  passionate  conviction,  and 
sublimed  by  divine  thought.'  ^ 

It  is  this  breadth  and  largeness  of  nature  which  have  made  Luther's 
name  so  enduring,  and  given  such  a  charm  to  it.     We  know  no  other 
name  concerned  in  a  great  controversy,  which  at  the  end  of  four  cen- 
turies could  have  evoked  so  spontaneous  and  widespread  an  enthusiasm 
— Anglican  Archbishops,  and  Old  Catholic  prelates  like  the  venerable 
Dr.  DoUinger,  vying  with  Scotch  presbyters  and  Eoglish  presbyters, 
Lutheran   Doctors    of  Divinity   and  literary  laymen   to  do  him 
honour.     This  is  quite  different  from  any  sectarian  popularity,  and  is 
due,  we  may  be  sure,  to  great  qualities  which  come  home  to  the 
common  heart  of  Christendom.     Least  of  all  is  it  due  to  any  sup- 
posed faultlessness  in  Luther  himself.    For  the  very  tribute  to  his 
memory  has  tended  to  provoke  a  revived  sense  of  his  faults.     It 
has  been  made  abundantly  evident  that  he  was  no  Apostle  of  sweet- 
ness, that  he  could  be  obdurate  in  prejudice  as  well  as  magnanimous 
in  thought,  and  that  there  are  few  men  whose  words  in  controversy 
can  be  less  trusted  as  a  measure  of  truth.     Yet  withal — not  because 
he  was  faultless,  or  always  wise  and  right,  but  because  he  was  with 
all  his  faults  a  great  and  beneficent  character,  who,  when  the  world 
was  sick  and  in  dire  trouble  brought  a  new  life  to  it,  and  moved  it 
forward  in  paths  of  righteousness — his  name  has  called  forth  an  un- 
exampled ovation.    It  is  easy  to  make  light  of  such  an  ovation ;  there 
are  always  aspects  of  popular  enthusiasm  that  lend  themselves  readily 
to  ridicule.    But  it  will  be  more  to  the  point  to  endeavour  to  estimate 
Ijuther's  work,  what  he  really  did  for  the  world,  at  its  true  value.    We 
shall  rapidly  glance  therefore  at  the  main  aspects  in  which  his  work 
presents  itself  to  us.     It  will  not  be  difficult  to  recognise  in  each  the 
note  of  advance,  and  the  explanation  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
bis  name  is  still  regarded. 

1.  What  is  known  as  Protestantism,  or  the  theory  of  religious 
liberty,  owes  its  birth  to  him.  He  certainly  did  not  announce  the 
t^heory ;  he  even  failed  to  practise  it ;  but  he  made  it  possible.  Is 
t>he  theory  after  all  a  blessing? — it  may  be  asked.  It  became  the 
-fashion  for  a  time  to  speak  in  a  depreciatory  tone  of  the  great 

*  JAtther  and  other  Leaders  of  the  Reformation^  p.  161. 
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movement  of  the  sixteenth  century.  To  those  of  this  way  of 
qpeech,  who,  after  patient  inquiry,  satisfied  themselves  that  Protes- 
tantiEQzi  was  a  mistake,  and  that  their  true  home  was  the  unreformed 
Church  that  condemned  Luther,  and  would  have  burned  him,  as  it 
did  Hus  and  Jerome,  there  is  nothing  to  say.  They  went  their  way, 
and  time  will  judge  them.  But  the  so-called  Oxford  school  of  fifty 
years  ago,  while  it  produced  maoy  remarkable  men — men  of  genius, 
as  writers,  and  preachers,  and  poets — never  pretended  to  be  a  schod 
of  advance.  It  not  only  had  no  love  for  freedom,  but  it  repro- 
bated it.  Newman  himself  said  that  he  hated  Liberalism  and  all  its 
brood.  When  in  France  in  1832,  he  refused  to  look  at  the  tricolor, 
as  the  emblem  of  modem  liberty. 

The  school  will  remain  memorable  because  it  has  deepened  and 
awakened  Christian  and  Church  life ;  it  has  spread  a  spirit  of  devo- 
tion beautiful  as  it  is  earnest  through  many  an  English  parish.     But 
it  was  in  no   sense  a  scientific  movement.     It  tJirew  no  light  on 
theological  or  scriptural  difficulties.     It  travestied  ratiier  than  studied 
Church  history,  and  instead  of  seeking  to  explain  its  great  epochs,  it 
made  a  mere  polemical  quarry  of  them  for  the  support  of  foregone 
conclusions.     It  scouted  the  idea  of  new  light ;  its  pride  was  to  re- 
produce old  traditions  and  '  Catholic '  dogmas.    It  not  cmly  held  no 
key  to  the  great  movements  of  Christian  thought  in  the  past,  bat  it 
blundered  over  the  simplest  of  them,  as  Cardinal  Newman  did  so 
notably  in  the  history  of  the  Arians  of  the  fourth  century.     What 
may  be  said  to  be  now  a  commonplace  in  all  historical  inquiry,  that 
ev^  great  epoch  in  the  formation  of  opinion  is  the  product  of  all 
the  forces  operating  in  the  preceding  time,  and  therefore  so  far  jus- 
tified in  the  very  fact  of  its  existence — that  it  is  a  living  growth,  in 
short,  and  not  a  mechanical  manipulation  of  parties — was  "never 
realised  bj^  them.     They  took  their  stand  on  an  imaginary  platform 
of.  their  own,  which  they  identified  with  Christian  antiquity,  just  as 
the  Evangelical  party  had  also  its  platform,  by  which  they  squared 
all  Christian  truth.     Theology  as  a  science — as  the  product  of  great 
currents  of  thought  constantly  moving  the  Church — bas  never  been 
recognised  by  the  one  or  the  other. 

It  is  little  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the  Anglo-Catholic 
party  came  to  undervalue  or  despise  the  Beformation.  They  saw  in 
Luther  mainly  an  apostle  of  violence,  one  who  had  disturbed  ihe 
fair  order  of  medisevsd  Christendom.  Protestantism  became  to  them 
a  mere  party  movement,  instead  of  the  natural  and  inevitable  out- 
burst of  new  forces  of  religious  thought  and  life  moving  Europe — an 
insurrection  and  not  an  advance — a  rebellion,  not  an  inevitable  le- 
volution.  All  the  moral  forces  of  righteousness,  of  truth-speaking, 
of  freedom  which  Luther  represented,  and  the  Beformation  embodied, 
were  of  no  avail  in  comparison  with  a  disowned  church  authority. 
And  the  fashion  followed  of  disparaging  Luther  and  Protestantism. 
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Protestantism — the  word  and  the  thing — became  and  remains  with 
members  of  the  school  a  name  of  opprobrium.  It  is  said  to  be  a  pure 
negation,  to  represent  an  unhallowed  attitude  of  the  individual  and 
popular  will  against  ^  Catholicity.'  We  wonder  how  many  who  speak 
thus  know  what  ^  Protestantism '  really  did  mean  in  its  original  use. 

The  word,  as  is  well  known,  was  not  an  original  note  of  the  Kefor^^ 
mation.     It  did  not  originate  with  Luther,  nor  with  Melanchthon, 
although  the  latter  was  present,  as  Luther  was  not,  at  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg,  when  it  came  into  vogue.      It  did  not  come  specially 
firom  the  religious  side  of  the  Reformation,  and  bore  no  reference  to 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  religious  doctrines.    But  it  nevertheless 
had  a  noble  origin,  and  it  bears,  and  must  ever  bear  to  every  freeman, 
a  noble  meaning.     It  was  the  word  with  which  the  reforming  Chris- 
tian States  of  Germany  met  the  attempt  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
and  those  opposed  to  them,  to  deprive  them  of  the  toleration  which 
for  some  time  they  had  enjoyed.     Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable 
or  patriotic  than  the  standpoint  of  these  States.     The  religious  com* 
motions  in  the  Empire  had  begun  without  their  special  incitement. 
They  did  not  profess  to  be  able  to  settle  what  was  true  or  false  in  the 
movement.    The  Emperor  himself  had  admitted  that  the  matters  in 
dispute  were  beyond  his  jurisdiction.    He  had  specially  said — at  the 
Diet  of  Spires  in  152B — ^that  he  was  neither  willing  nor  able  to  con- 
clude anything  touching  them,  but  that  he  would  endeavour  to  obtain 
the  sanction  of  the  Roman  bishops  to  the  assembly  of  a  General 
Council ;  ^  every  State  in  the  meantime  to  live,  rule,  and  bear  itself  as 
it  shall  be  ready  to  answer  for  to  Grod  and  his  Imperial  Majesty.' 

This  was  the  basis  of  settlement  universally  agreed  on  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  reforming  States  in  1526.     It  was  considered 
binding  till  a  Creneral  Council  was  called.     Honour,  freedom,  every 
patriotic  motive  was  enlisted  on  behalf  of  this  fair  compromise  between 
tlie  contending  parties.     The  cause  at  stake  was  therefore  the  cause 
of  national  as  well  as  religious  independence.    And  it  was  only  when 
it>  was  proposed,  at  the  second  Diet  of  Spires  in  1529,  and  still  more 
definitely  at  Augsburg  in  1530,  to  interfere  with  the  Act  of  Toleration, 
tliat  the  famous  Protest  was  taken.     ^The  Diet  has  overstepped  its 
authority,'   said  the  States  who  adhered  to  the  settlement.     ^Our 
acquired  right  is   that  the  Decree  of  1526  unanimously  adopted 
remain  in  force  until  a  Council  can  be  convened.    Up  to  this  time  the 
I>ecree  has  maintained  the  peace,  and  we  protesft  against  its  abroga- 
tion.'   This  was  what  they  said  at  Spires  in  1529,  and  in  the  following 
year,  at  Augsburg,  the  same  ground  was  taken  up,  and  the  same 
i^rotest  renewed. 

Protestantism  in  its  origin,  therefore,  was  the  uprising  of  the 
Ob^isti^^  &nd  patriotic  feeling  of  Germany  against  a  proposed  act 
af  gross  oppression,  both  civil  and  religious.  It  had  no  special  con« 
aeotion  with  doctrine,  and  implied  no  negation  of  any  Christian 
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trutbs.  It  was  the  voice  of  the  Christian  conscience  of  Germany 
exclaiming  against  Imperial  and  Papal  self-will.  It  was  the  assertion 
of  Christian  liberty— of  the  fact  that  right  and  honour  and  covenant 
were  not  to  be  trampled  upon  at  the  mere  dictation  of  power,  and  that 
*  in  matters  relating  to  the  honour  of  Grod  and  the  salvation  of  souls 
every  man  must  stand  alone  before  God  and  give  account  of  himself.* 

This  is  the  true  meaning  of  Protestantism,  and  all  modem  Chris- 
tian liberty — the  very  liberty  in  the  exercise  of  which  certain 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  have  abused  the  name — may  be 
said  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  Protest  taken  at  Spires  and  Augsburg 
by  the  Evangelical  members  of  the  German  Empire.  The  attitude 
of  these  Christian  princes  and  others  was  again  only  possible  in  the 
light  of  the  great  struggle  which  had  been  maintained  during  the 
twelve  previous  years  by  one  man.  The  Diet  of  Worms  and  Luther's 
memorable  words  there — whatever  may  have  been  their  exact  form — 
aloDe  explain  the  subsequent  diets  at  Spires  and  Augsburg.  The 
courage  of  a  single  man  as  he  faced  on  that  great  occasion  'the 
mailed  chivalry  of  Germany ' — a  pale  and  slight  figure  as  yet  without 
any  of  the  brave  rotundity  of  his  later  years — ^gave  the  courage 
which  inspired  the  famous  Protest,  and  laid  the  foimdation  of  all 
Christian  and  ecclesiastical  liberties.  It  is  not  to  the  point  to  say 
that,  Luther  or  not,  some  change  for  the  better  must  have  come  to 
the  Church  at  the  time,  which  was  ripe  for  such  change.  Bipe  enough 
no  doubt  the  time  was,  as  the  evils  within  the  Church  were  intoler- 
able ;  but  the  Councils  of  Pisa  and  Constance,  and  the  writings 
of  Erasmus,  remain  as  witnesses  of  how  hopeless  all  reformation  of 
the  Church  was  from  within.  There  are  times  when  Gt)d  is  in  <  the 
still  small  voice,'  rather  than  in  the  storm  and  the  earthquake,  but 
there  are  other  times  when  abiises  can  only  be  shaken  by '  a  great 
and  strong  wind'  and  the  upheaval  of  the  common  ground  on  which 
men  stand — and  the  Beformation  was  a  period  of  this  kind.  The  voice 
of  God  uttered  itself  in  Luther,  that  the  mass  of  lies  which  had  be- 
come identified  with  mediaeval  Christendom  should  no  longer  con- 
tinue. The  voice  was  heard  in  many  lands,  and  there  were  many 
who  arose  to  help  the  German  monk,  and  carry  forward  the  great 
work ;  but  that  a  reformation  became  possible  in  England  and  Scot- 
land as  well  as  Germany,  and  that  Protestantism  after  many  struggles 
was  able  to  secure  a  footing  in  Europe,  was  owing  in  large  part,  as 
it  has  been  said, '  to  the  intense  personal  conviction  and  contagious 
faith  of  one  man — Martin  Luther.' 

2.  But  Luther  not  only  initiated  our  modem  Christian  liberty 
— he  revived  the  primitive  Pauline  Gospel.  This  revival  is  even 
more  directly  and  primarily  his  work.  For  while  Luther  was  an 
apostle  of  Christian  liberty,  and  gave  the  impulse  to  it,  without 
which  it  might  not  have  prevailed,  he  was  not  always  himself  a  good 
example  of  his  own  principle.     He  only  partially  caught  its  meaning. 
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as  was  the  case  more  or  less  with  all  the  Beformers.     But  he  was  the 
apostle  of  the  grace  of  Crod  in  all  its  fulness. 

Luther  was  naturally  of  deep  and  serious  feeling.  He  was  brought 
up  in  a  religious  home.  Hans  Luther,  his  father,  was  a  God-fearing 
man,  who  was  wont  to  pray  at  the  bedside  of  his  son,  and  whose 
words  remained  stamped  on  his  son's  memory.  He  wished  young 
Martin  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  he  went  to  the  University  of  Erfurt  for 
this  purpose ;  but  the  seeds  of  religion  which  had  been  sown  in 
his  young  heart  proved  stronger  than  his  father's  wishes.  He  could 
not  rest  in  the  idea  of  a  secular  calling.  His  inward  cravings 
turned  him  towards  a  religious  life.  The  story  of  his  finding  a  Latin 
Bible  in  the  University  Library  and  poring  over  it,  and  finding  to  his 
astonishment  that  it  contained  more  Gospels  and  Epistles  than  the 
Lectionaries — the  only  medium  through  which  he  had  hitherto  known 
Scripture — and  the  other  stories  of  his  illness  and  the  sudden  deatli 
of  his  friend  Alexis,  which  made  so  profound  an  impression  upon 
him — all  point  to  his  deep  religiousness.  He  became  a  monk  of  his 
own  will.  It  was  spiritual  distress  drove  him  to  the  convent,  and  it 
was  spiritual  distress  during  his  novitiate  that  impelled  him  to  the 
course  of  meditation  and  thought,  of  prayer  and  fasting,  which  ulti- 
mately ended  for  him  in  peace  and  light.  The  consciousness  of  his 
sins  lay  on  him  as  a  continual  burden.  There  was  no  penance  and 
no  work  of  mortification  by  which  he  did  not  try  to  lighten  the 
burden.  ^  If  ever  monk  could  have  got  to  heaven  by  fasting,'  he 
afterwards  said,  *  I  might  have  done  so.'  But  it  was  all  of  no  avail. 
The  terrors  of  guilt  haunted  him  as  a  bodily  presence,  clung  to  him 
as  a  pursuing  shadow,  so  that  one  day  he  cried  out,  as  some  dire 
aspect  of  wrath  rose  before  him, '  It  is  not  1 1  it  is  not  1 1 '  At  length, 
however,  light  came  to  him  by  the  mouth  of  Staupitz,  the  new  Vicar- 
general  of  the  Augustines,  who  came  to  Erfurt  on  a  visit  of  inspectiou. 
'  Through  him,'  said  Luther,  *  the  light  of  the  Gospel  first  dawned 
out  of  the  darkness  on  my  heart.'  It  is  well  that  we  should  re- 
member this.  The  mediaeval  Church,  corrupt  as  it  was,  still 
cherished  the  light,  if  hidden  away  in  obscure  comers  or  a  few 
hearts.  To  this  intelligent  and  pious  man — touched  by  the  grave 
and  melancholy  look  of  the  young  monk — Luther  unbosomed  himself. 
He  explained  how  vainly  he  had  sought  for  spiritual  peace,  that 
sin  was  always  too  strong  for  him.  ^  I  have,  myself,'  Staupitz  re- 
plied, '  vowed  more  than  a  thousand  times  to  lead  a  holy  life,  and 
as  often  broken  my  vo?vs.'  Strength  is  not  to  be  found  in  efforts  of 
self-will,  however  great.  '  I  now  trust  only  in  the  mercy  and  grace 
of  God  in  Christ.' 

This  was  the  key-note  by  which  Luther  moved  the  world.  It 
could  hardly  be  more  simply  or  spiritually  stated.  Divested  of  all 
scholastic  definition,  it  was  nothing  else  than  the  reassertion  of  the 
old  spiritual  fact  set  forth  by  Christ  Himself  and  by  St.  Paul,  that 
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the  only  real  help  for  the  soul  is  in  Grod.  Every  soul  stands  in 
immediate  responsible  relation  to  Crod,  and  all  spiritual  strength  and 
peace  come  straight  out  of  Him.  Church  and  priest,  sacrament  and 
penance,  are  useful  ministers  in  the  Divine  life,  but  nothing  more. 
Moral  efforts  point  to  a  righteousness  which  they  fail  to  secure.  They 
indicate  a  capacity — an  upward  aspiration — but  they  cannot  lay  hold 
of  the  reality.  All  deeper  religious  experience  proved  to  the  Apostle 
that  it  is  not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  or  may  do, 
that  we  are  saved,  but  by  the  mercy  of  Grod — the  free  touch  of  the 
Divine  grace  forgiving  us,  releasing  us  from  the  bonds  of  sin,  lifting  us 
out  of  the  deep  pit  and  miry  clay,  from  which  no  efforts  of  our  own  can 
ever  lift  us,  and  setting  us  in  the  light  of  a  love  which  is  ours  just 
because  we  are  sinners  and  in  ourselves  helpless.  ^  It  is  just  yoiir 
sins  that  make  you  an  object  of  salvation,'  Staupitz  said  to  Luther. 

Luther  had  tried  scholasticism,  or  the  theological  teaching  of 
his  time,  and  he  had  tried  monkery,  and  found  both  wanting.  So 
far  from  bringing  G-od  near  to  him,  they  had  hidden  Grod  from  him,  and 
left  him  miserable  in  his  weakness  and  sinfulness.  A  sinner  thirl- 
ing for  righteousness,  he  found  himself  fed  on  '  sentences.'  Craving 
for  peace,  he  found  only  mortification.  But  the  assurance  that  God 
loved  him,  that  he  was  forgiven — ^that  righteousness  was  not  of  him- 
self but  of  Grod,  given  to  him  in  Christ — brought  him  relief  and 
peace.  ^  Straightway  he  felt  as  if  he  were  bom  again,  and  as  if  the 
door  of  paradise  were  thrown  wide  open.' 

It  is  always  to  be  remembered  now  much  Luther,  like  St.  Paul, 
apprehended  his  new  creed  in  a  polemical  form  as  opposed  to  the 
^  Aristotelic  '  or  Church  principle — ^  that  a  man  becomes  just  by 
doing  just  acts.'  No,  his  experience  said — and  he  himself  taught 
in  one  of  the  earliest  vindications  of  his  favourite  doctrine — ^  We 
must  first  be  just,  and  then  we  shall  do  just  actions.  Bighteoosness 
is  truly  from  within  and  not  from  without.  It  springs  out  of  God 
in  the  soul,  reconciling  the  soul  to  Himself,  and  not  out  of  any 
outward  fact  whatever.'  Peace  only  came  to  him  when  he  realised 
in  this  absolute  manner  the  fulness  of  Divine  forgiveness  in  Christ. 

This  is  the  essential  meaning  of  what  is  called  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith — a  doctrine  which  had  not  been  utterly  lost  in 
the  Church,  else  Luther  could  never  have  heard  of  it  from  Staupitz 
nor  any  others,  but  which  had  sunk  out  of  the  general  Church 
consciousness,  and  which  therefore  needed  once  more  to  be  revivified. 
and  placed  in  the  forefront  of  Christian  thought.    For  if  it  is  a  truth 
at  all,  this  is  its  place.    No,  other  truth  can  compare  with  it.      In 
answer  to  the  old  cry,  ^  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ? '  the  voice  of 
Luther  was  heard  as  no  voice  had  been  heard  for  many  a  generation. 
^  No  priest  can  save  you,  no  masses  or  indulgences  can  help  yon. 
But  God  has  saved  you.     He  Himself,  and  no  mediatory  saints,  no 
holy  mother  of  Grod  even,  but  God  Himself,  the  Divine  Son,  ha» 
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redeemed  you.'    'Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalb 

be  saved.'    This  was  the  living  force  which  seized  the  great  heart 

of  the  German  people,  and  spread  mightily  through  Europe.    Brush- , 

ingby  the  faltering  and  unsteady  steps  of  Humanism,  this  faith  in  a 

Divine  righteousness  near  to  every  soul  made  itself  once  more  a  joyful 

way  among  the  nations,  and  spread  with  it  a  new  life  of  righteousness. 

But  the  truth  was  not  new.    No.    Neither  was  it  new  in  the 

time  of  St.  Paul,  who  tells  us  that  ^  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it 

was  accounted  to  him  for  righteousiess.'    But  how  far  the  truth  had 

become  obscured,  we  have  evidence  not  only  in  Luther^s  difficulties 

in  finding  it,  but  in  all  the  best  and  most  devout  books  of  the  period 

— the  Imitatio  Chriati,  for  example,  and  the  Theologia  Oermanicaj 

which  was  so  great  a  favourite  wiUx  Luther.     Beautiful  as  both  these 

books  are,  the  former  having,  next  to  the  Bible  probably,  touched 

more  souls  than  any  other  book  in  the  world,  we  have  only  to 

look  into  them  to  see  that,  with  all  their  sweetness  and  strength, 

the  old  Pauline  truth  of  'justification  by  faith  alone '  is  not  among 

their  chief  notes.    One  side  of  the  truth  they  sufficiently  apprehend 

— ^the  soul's  immediacy  to  the  Divine.     But  the  other  side — that 

the  sum  of  righteousness  is  in  Christ  and  in  Christ  alone,  that  nothing 

can  be  added  to  His  perfect  work,  lies  comparatively  out  of  sight.    It 

is  the  faith  of  the  mystic  and  the  cloister  that  both  books  set  before 

us,  rather  than  the  faith  of  St.  Paul  and  the  primitive  Church — the 

faith  that  overcame  the  world.     Now  it  was  the  specially  Divine  side 

of  the  same  truth  that  Luther  realised  in  his  own  experience,  and  of 

which  he  made  himself  the  new  apostle.     The  absoluteness  of  Divine 

righteousness  in  Christ  for  every  soul — this  was  his  theme,  even  as  it 

was  St.  Paul's ;  and  to  place  anything  whatever  alongside  of  this 

righteousness  was  to  preach  another  Gospel.   He  had  taken  the  whole 

substance  and  spirit  of  the  Epistle  to  tbe  Galatians  into  his  very 

heart,  and  just  as  St.  Paul's  spiritual  life  flashed  into  indignation 

at  the  idea  of  circumcision,  or  any  element  of  the  Jewish  system, 

being  made  a  condition  of  salvation  along  with  Christ,  so  the  mind 

of  Liuther  kindled  into  .a  divine  rage  at  the  same  thought;  and 

sometinies,  in  his  rage  against  the  law  in  the  matter  of  justification, 

he  speaks  wildly,  as  the  wisest  man  is  apt  to  speak  wildly  in  a 

tempest  of  thought. 

This  is  the  secret  — and  there  is  no  other  secret — in  the  often-quoted 
exaggerations  of  Luther  in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith — the  '  Esto  peccator,  et  pecca  fortiter '  sentence,  and  other  un- 
guarded expressions,  of  which  men  who  know  little  else  about  him 
have  made  so  much.  Because  Luther  felt  deeply  the  power  of  human 
sin — ^the  weakness  and  coarseness  of  man  in  his  ordinary  life — he  has 
been  supposed  to  have  made  little  of  sanctification  and  the  consecrat- 
ing influence  of  the  Church.  But  the  inference  is  unwarranted.  For 
who^  save    St.  Paul,  has  ever  felt  more  ^  the  body  of  tliis  death,'  and 
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craved  to  be  delivered  from  it.  It  was  his  very  craving  for  sanctifica- 
tion  that  drove  him  onwards  to  the  doctrine  of  grace.  But  abmi- 
dance  of  grace  was  never  for  a  moment  in  his  own  life  an  excuse 
for  sin.  It  is  impossible  to  read  his  prayers  and  his  letters  without 
recognising  how  he  felt,  from  the  very  assurance  of  faith,  the  neces- 
sity of  an  always  fuller  self-consecration.  The  ideal  of  holiness  springs 
always  more  brightly  from  the  root  of  grace  in  his  heart.  This  is 
the  true  interpretation  of  his  teaching,  however  unadvisedly  he  nmy 
sometimes  speak  or  write  of  '  good  works '  when  put  in  the  place  of 
Christ.  He  could  say  that '  in  the  matter  of  justification '  he  would 
hold  no  terms  with  the  law,  yet  in  itself  the  law  was  to  him,  as  to 
St.  Paul, '  holy  and  just  and  good.'  I  do  not  defend  many  of  his 
expressions.  Minds  that  do  not  read  them  in  the  light  of  true  devo- 
tional experience  will  find  in  them  a  suggestion  of  license,  even  of 
immorality.*  But  his  harsh  and  occasionally  coarse  logic  was  in  the 
main  the  bad  vesture  of  scholasticism  in  which  he  had  been  trained. 
His  faults  of  argument,  his  over-defining,  his  drawing  too  many 
distinctions,  and  placing  things  against  one  another  which  in  reality 
are  merely  difierent  sides  of  the  same  thing ;  all  this  was  the  product 
of  the  mediaeval  system  which  be  inherited,  and  which,  unhappily, 
Protestantism  was  once  more  destined  to  resuscitate,  to  its  own 
detriment  and  moral  injury.  It  was  not  as  a  Protestant  that  he 
yielded  to  such  extravagances;  they  are  no  genuine  outcome  of 
Protestantism,  but  rather  the  rags  and  tatters  of  mediaeval  logic,  from 
which  the  mind  even  of  our  modem  churches  is  by  no  means  yet 
thoroughly  cleansed.^ 

3.  But  Luther  not  only  restored  life  to  the  Church  by  his  doctrine 
of  grace,  he  restored  the  true  idea  of  the  Church  itself.   Mediaevalism 
had  inverted  the  nature  of  the  Church.     It  had  converted  it  into  a 
vast   hierarchy  of  power  emanating   from  Rome,   an  ecclesiastical 
system  of  bishops  and  priests  and  monks  that  kept  the  keys  of  heaven 
and  hell,  and  in  and  through  whom  alone  all  spiritual  blessing  was 
conveyed.     The  sale  of  indulgences,  flagrant  as  it  was,  was  merely 
the  outcome  of  this  perverted  idea  of  the  Church  as  a  corporation 
having  the  disposal  of  human  souls  at  his  command.   Once  materialise 
spiritual  privilege,  and  make  the  forgiveness  of  sins  depend  upon  any- 
thing but  the  free  grace  of  God,  and  there  is  no  degradation  of  Divine 
truth  that  may  not  be  reached.   If  the  Divine  can  be  communicated 
by  any  mere  external  form,  and  the  hierarchy  be  the  sole  judge  of 
this  form,  then  why  not  by  indulgences  as  well  as  anything  else  ? 
The   material   accident   once   substituted   for  the   spiritual    realitv 
becomes  rapidly  degraded  till  it  finds  its  last  and  summary  expression 
in  money ;  money  being  always  the  brief  and  representative  expression 
of  all  mere  external  work. 

Luther  soon  perceived  that  his  opposition  to  the  Papacy  did  not 

■  See  Lniher  Vindicated^  by  Charles  Hastings  Collet  te.    Quaiitch,  London,  18  S4. 
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arise  merely  from  its  abuses.     These^  no   doubt,  had  kindled  his 
indignation,  but  the  more  he  looked  at  the  system  itself  the  more  he 
disliked  it,  the  more  opposed  he  felt  it  to  be  to  the.  conception  of  the 
Church  that  he  found  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  even  before  he 
had  yet  formally  seceded  from  the  Soman  communion  he  had  recovered 
the  true  scriptural  idea  of  the  Church,  and  boldly  announced  it  in 
his  famous  address  to  the  ^  Christian  nobility  of  Grermany.'     He  dis- 
missed as  false  the  central  part  of  the  whole  medieval  system — the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass — and  with  this  sacrifice,  any  peculiar  order  of 
priesthood.     The  essence  of  the  Church,  he  said,  was  in  the  inter- 
communion of  the  faithful  with  one  another  and  their  Heavenly 
Head,  and  no  externals  were  absolutely  necessary  to  it,  beyond  the 
preaching  of  Crod's  Word,  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  as 
ordained  by  Christ — no  Bomish  popedoms  nor  any  other  hierarchical 
arrangements.     The  key  to  this  higher  conception  lay  in  the  great 
New  Testament  principle  of  the  priestly  character  of  all  Christians. 
All  Christians  are  alike  in  spiritual  rank.   The  only  thing  peculiar  to 
the  ecclesiastic  or  priest  is  office,  or  public  appointment  to  administer 
the  Word  of  Grod  and  the  Sacraments.     Ordination  implies  this  and 
nothing  more — that  out  of  the  collective  body  of  Christians,  essentially 
of  the  same  spiritual  order  (^  priests  to  God '),  one  is  selected  and 
authorised  to  exercise  spiritual  offices  for  the  rest.     It  may  be  well  to 
quote  his  own  words  on  this  subject : — 

All  Ohristians  (he  says),  are  truly  of  the  spiritual  estate,  and  there  is  among 
them  no  difference,  save  of  office  alone ;  as  Paul  says  (1  Cor.  zii.  12)  that  we  are 
all  one  body,  yet  has  each  member  its  own  office,  that  it  may  serve  the  others. 
This  is  the  all-important  thing,  that  we  have  one  baptism,  one  Gospel,  one  faith, 
and  are  all  alike  Christians.  For  baptism,  Gospel,  faith,  these  alone  make  men 
spiritual  and  Christian  folk.^ 

Again : — 

A  bishop^s  consecration  is  no  more  than  this,  that  in  place  of  the  entire  congre- 
gation one  is  taken  out  of  the  whole  body  of  those  who  possess  equal  power,  to 
^whom  is  committed  the  exercise  of  this  same  power  for  the  rest.  .  .  .  Or,  that  I 
may  put  it  still  more  clearly,  if  a  little  body  of  pious  Christian  laymen  were  taken 
and  placed  on  a  desert,  who  had  not  among  them  an  episcopally  ordained  priest, 
and,  being  there  agreed,  were  to  choose  one  among  their  own  number,  married  or 
not,  and  were  to  commit  to  him  the  office  of  baptism,  saying  mass,  absolving, 
preaching ;  he  would  be  as  truly  a  priest  as  if  all  the  bishops  and  Popes  had 
ordained  him.' 

Already,  therefore,  on  the  eve  of  his  rupture  with  Rome,  the 
sacerdotal  idea  had  entirely  left  Luther.  A  priest  is  nobody  but  a 
Obristian  layman,  called  and  appointed  to  a  special  work.  He  empha- 

^  An  den  ehrUtlichen  Adel  deutseher  Nation,  Die  Beformatorischen  Schriften 
Or.  Martin  Luthers,  von  Dr.  Earl  Zimmermann,  1846,  Erster  Band,  480. 

*  Tbid,  480-1.  An  interesting  translation  of  this  and  other  *■  Primary  Works  *  of 
X«ather,  edited  by  Dr.  Wace  and  Dr.  Bachheim,  of  King's  CoUegei  has  just  appeared 
(Murray,  London). 
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siees  the  idea  of  order  as  well  as  of  equality.  No  one  may  take  to 
himself  the  office  of  the  ministry  without  the  will  and  command  of 
the  congregation.  But  the  priestly  status  is  nothing  but  the  status 
of  a  public  officer,  who  so  long  as  he  holds  his  office  has  precedence, 
but  when  he  is  deposed  and  lays  it  aside,  is  a  peasant  or  a  citizen,  like 
another.  'Some  have  invented,'  he  says,  ^characteres  indeUhUes^ 
and  prate  that  a  deposed  priest  is  nevertheless  something  other  than 
a  bad  layman,  all  of  which  are  laws  and  talk  invented  of  men.'* 

It  is  this  essential  idea  of  the  fieformation,  quite  as  much  if 
not  more  than  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  which  constitutes 
its  real  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  extreme  Anglo-Catholic  school. 
This  it  is  which  barbs  the  insults  they  have  levelled  at  Luther  and 
Protestantism.  Nothing  touches  men  so  keenly  as  the  invasion  of 
official  pride.  The  love  of  power  is  the  dearest  instinct  of  the  human 
heart — the  love  of  being  distinct  and  more  than  others — having  some- 
thing to  give  which  others  have  not.  And  all  natural  human  feelings 
reinforce  the  false  ideas  which  have  come  to  us  from  the  middle  ages 
— nay,  from  the  fourth  century — and  which  give  the  sacerdotal 
principle  what  would  seem  an  ever-recurring  power  over  the  human 
mind.  This  only  makes  it  the  more  necessary  to  reiterate  the  true 
character  of  this  principle  as  moral  and  spiritual,  and  never  merely 
official.  The  idea  of  priesthood  lies  deep  in  human  nature.  It  is  in 
itself  a  true  idea.  But  genuine  priesthood  is  nothing  but  the  Divine 
help  that  lies  in  the  assurance  of  Divine  sympathy  commimicated  by 
one  Christian  heart  to  another.  And  he  is  the  true  priest  everywhere, 
whether  the  hand  of  presbyter  or  bishop  may  have  been  laid  upon  him 
or  not,  who  is  the  true  helper  and  minister  of  good  from  Grod  to 
man ;  who  out  of  the  treasures  of  his  own  faith,  and  hope,  and  love, 
can  feed  the  hungry  and  give  rest  to  the  weary.  If  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  be,  as  Luther  said,  the  article  of  a  standing  or 
falling  Church,  this  equally  important  truth  of  the  universal  priest- 
hood of  believers  and  the  essential  equality  of  clergy  and  laity  is 
the  special  note  of  a  really  Reformed  or  Protestant  Church. 

4.  But  Luther's  labours  are  not  yet  summed  up.  There  remains 
his  vast  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures,  and,  immediately  connected 
with  this,  his  general  services  to  Christian  literature,  his  hymns  and 
sermons  and  catechisms.  Luther  is  so  great  as  a  reformer  that  we  are 
apt  to  forget  how  great  he  is  a  man  of  genius.  Yet  in  literary  genius 
alone  he  stands  conspicuous  in  his  age.  His  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  German  is  unrivalled.  As  a  task-work  it  exceeds 
any  thing. of  the  kind  ever  done.  He  translated  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament  at  the  Wartburg  in  a  few  months.  Contrast  with  this 
the  years  which  our  revisers  took,  assisted  by  all  the  lights  of  modem 
scholarship.  The  New  Testament  translation  was  already  published 
in  1522,  that  is  to  say,  a  year  after  he  stood  before  the  Emperor  at 
Worms  ;  and  ten  years  later,  or  in  1532,  the  whole  of  the  Bible  was 
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finished,  to  which  he  afterwards  added  the  Apocryphal  books  in  1542. 
Matthesius  tells  us  also  that '  when  the  whole  Bible  had  been  published 
in  German,  Dr.  Luther  took  it  up  again  from  the  beginning  with 
much  earnestness,  diligence,  and  prayer,  and  convoked,  as  it  were,  a 
Sanhedrim  of  the  best  men  that  could  be  found,  who  came  together 
every  week  to  his  house,  viz..  Dr.  Bugenhagen,  Dr.  Jonas,  Dr. 
Kreuziger,  Master  Melanchthon,  and  others.  And  when  the  Doctor 
had  looked  through  the  Bible  already  published,  and  inquired  among 
Jews  and  foreign  linguists,  and  picked  up  good  words  by  asking  old 
Germans,  he  came  into  the  assembly  with  the  old  Latin  and  new 
German  Bible,  and  always  brought  a  Hebrew  text  also.'  And  so 
they  worked  till  edition  after  edition  was  published.  Considering 
the  age  and  the  state  of  Biblical  scholarship,  the  result  is  marvellous, 
not  merely  as  a  feat,  but  as  a  work  of  art.  Luther's  Bible  came  forth 
from  his  brain  instinct  with  genius — a  formative  power  in  the 
development  of  the  German  language,  and  an  imperishable  landmark 
in  German  literature.  Like  our  own  Jacobean  version — and  more 
than  it — it  is  not  merely  an  excellent  transcript  of  the  Divine 
original,  but  a  creative  work  with  the  stamp  of  originality,  destined 
to  exercise  an  enduring  influence  on  the  national  tongue,  and  to  be 
a  model  of  its  best  popular  speech  for  many  generations. 

But  Luther  not  only  translated  the  Scriptures  ;  he  did  much  by 
his  judgments  on  the  Sacred  Books — rash  as  some  of  these  may 
be  pronounced  to  be — to  initiate  the  historical  criticism  of  Scrip* 
ture  as  a  great  literature  rather  than  a  code  or  collection  of  in- 
fallible dicta.  He  asked,  for  example, '  what  it  mattered  even  if 
Moses  was  not  the  author  of  Genesis?'  He  saw  the  essential 
superiority  of  the  Books  of  Kings  over  those  of  Chronicles  as 
historicarrecords,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  former  the 
more  credible.  He  discerned  the  dramatic  character  of  the  Book 
of  Job,  the  late  origin  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  the  fact  that  the 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah  have  not  been  preserved  in  chronological 
order,  and  were  probably  due,  therefore,  to  a  compiler  rather  than  to 
the  Prophet  himself.  '  The  story  of  Jonah,'  he  said,  '  is  more  lying 
and  more  absurd  than  any  fable  of  the  poets.  ...  If  it  did  not  stand 
in  the  Bible  I  should  laugh  at  it  as  a  lie.'  ^  He  pronounced  against 
the  Pauline  origin  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  He  had  grave 
doubts  about  the  Epistles  of  St.  James  and  St.  Jude,  and  said  of  the 
former,  in  comparison  with  the  Pauline  Epistles,  that  '  it  was  an 
epistle  of  straw,  because  it  has  nothing  evangelical  about  it.'  ^ 

We  do  not  quote  these  opinions  on  account  of  their  value.  That 
is  not  the  point.  In  reference  to  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  Luther 
was  certainly  wrong,  from  lack  of  that  very  historical  judgment  which 
80  far  guided  him  in  other  cases.  His  own  feelings  perhaps  influenced 
him  in  all  his  judgments  as  much  as  any  genuine  critical  or  historical 

*  Itschreden,  iv.  418.  *  Preface  to  New  Testament,  xiv.  105. 
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judgment.  /  For  criticism  was  certainly  not  his  forte.  In  these 
respects  Erasmus  was  greatly  his  superior.  But  his  insight  into 
the  diversity  of  the  Scriptures  in  meaning  and  authority,  whether  in 
all  cases  directed  by  sound  principle  or  not,  was  a  great  advance  of 
Biblical  thought  for  the  time — ^an  advance  which,  unhappily,  Pro- 
testantism did  not  maintain,  and  which  the  Churches  are  only  now 
beginning  to  realise  as  a  condition  of  intelligent  Biblical  interpre- 
tation. Here,  as  in  other  things,  Luther's  genius  did  for  him  what 
no  mere  learning  could  do,  and  what  Protestant  learning  failed  for 
long  to  understand. 

If  we  add  to  all  this  Luther's  work  as  a  Christian  poet  and 
musician,  we  sum  up  a  catalogue  of  services  to  the  Christian  Church 
which  few  or  none  can  rival.  It  may  be  true,  as  said  by  his  detractors 
here  also,  that  many  of  Luther's  GeiaUiche  Lieder  are  not  original. 
Abundant  traces  of  them  may  be  found  in  the  medieval  hymnology. 
But  he  never  said  they  were  original  in  the  sense  these  critics  mean, 
and  he  would  have  been  not  merely  a  man  of  genius  but  a  miracle- 
worker  if  he  had  absolutely  coined  from  his  own  brain  all  the  hynms 
attributed  to  him.  Like  all  true  poets  he  worked  on  old  materiak ; 
and  just  as  Bums  fashioned  by  his  exquisite  touch  old  and  coarse 
materials  into  pearls  of  song,  so  Luther  refitted  old  words  and  music 
to  the  trumpet  tones  of  the  Beformation.  In  nothing  is  a  poet  often 
greater  than  in  this  re-creation  of  the  old  and  bad,  till  it  lives  with  a 
new  life  of  beauty  and  goodness  and  power. 

This  brief  review  may  serve  to  explain  and  justify  the  Luther 
Commemoration.  Some  extravagances  of  talk  may  even  be  excused 
in  reference  to  such  a  man,  who  in  nothing  sought  to  serve  himself, 
but  only  Grod  and  the  Church.  There  is  a  wholesomeness  in  his  large- 
heartedness,  his  constant  frankness,  his  real  self-sacrifice,  even  in 
the  midst  of  seeming  self-indulgence.  It  is  well  to  point  out  his 
faults ;  but  even  his  faults  '  lean  to  virtue's  side.'  They  come  in 
a  great  degree  of  the  large  simplicity  of  his  nature,  and  he  wears 
them  on  his  sleeve.  He  invites  us  to  contemplate  them.  In  his 
moments  of  depression,  and  he  had  many,  they  overwhelm  him- 
self. Like  most  men  of  big  thoughts,  he  bore,  under  all  his  outward 
show  of  brave  and  sometimes  audacious  words,  '  a  saddened  and 
shadowed  heart,  that  felt  unutterably  the  mystery  of  life  and 
death.'  '  What  a  brilliant  night  I '  he  said  one  night,  as  he  and 
Catherine  were  walking  in  their  garden :  ^but  it  bums  not  for  us.' 
^  And  why  are  we  to  be  shut  out  from  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  ? ' 
asked  Catherine.  '  Perhaps,'  said  he,  with  a  sigh, '  because  we  left 
our  convents.'  There  was  a  strange  depth  of  humility,  of  self-distmst 
in  the  thought.  Least  of  all,  surdy,  was  such  a  man  what  he  appears 
to  some — an  incarnation  of  self-will  and  the  mere  rights  of  Nature. 

John  Tulloch. 
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NUMBERS;     OR,    THE    MAJORITY  AND 

THE   ^REMNANT} 

Therb  is  a  characteristic  saying  of  Dr«  Johnson, '  Patriotism  is  the 
last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel.'  The  saying  is  cynical,  many  will  call  it 
brutal ;  yet  it  has  in  it  something  of  plain,  robust  sense  and  truth. 
We  do  often  see  men  passing  themselves  off  as  patriots,  who  are  in 
truth  scoundrels ;  w.e  meet  with  talk  and  proceedings  laying  claim 
to  patriotism,  which  are  these  gentlemen's  Is^st  refuge.  We  may  all 
of  us  agree  in  praying  to  be  delivered  from  patriots  and  patriotism 
of  this  sort.  Short  of  such,  there  is  undoubtedly,  sheltering  itself 
under  the  fine  name  of  patriotism,  a  good  deal  of  self-flattery  and 
self-delusion  which  is  mischievous.  '  Things  are  what  they  are,  and 
the  consequences  of  them  will  be  what  they  will  be ;  why,  then, 
should  we  desire  to  be  deceived  ? '  In  that  uncompromising  sentence 
of  Bishop  Butler's  is  surely  the  right  and  salutary  maxim  for  both 
individuals  and  nations. 

Yet  there  is  an  honourable  patriotism  which  we  should  satisfy  if 
we  can,  and  should  seek  to  have  on  our  side.  At  home  I  have  said 
so  much  of  the  characters  of  our  society  and  the  prospects  of  our 
civilisation,  that  I  can  hardly  escape  the  like  topic  elsewhere. 
Speaking  in  America,  I  cannot  well  avoid  saying  something  about 
the  prospects  of  society  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  topic  where 
one  is  apt  to  touch  people's  patriotic  feelings.  No  one  will  accuse 
me  of  having  flattered  the  patriotism  of  that  great  country  of  English 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  amongst  whom  I  was  bom. 
Here,  so  many  miles  from  home,  I  begin  to  reflect  with  tender  con- 
trition, that  perhaps  I  have  not — I  will  not  say  flattered  the 
patriotism  of  my  own  countrymen  enough,  but  regarded  it  enough. 
Perhaps  that  is  one  reason  why  I  have  produced  so  very  little  effect 
upon  them.  It  was  a  fault  of  youth  and  inexperience.  But  it  would 
be  unpardonable  to  come  in  advanced  life  and  repeat  the  same  error 
here.  You  will  not  expect  impossibilities  of  me.  You  will  not  expect 
me  to  say  that  things  are  not  what,  in  my  judgment,  they  are,  and  that 
the  consequences  of  them  will  not  be  what  they  will  be.     I  should 

>  AddiesB  delivered  in  New  York 
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make  nothicg  of  it ;  I  should  be  a  too  palpable  failore.  But  I  confess 
that  I  should  be  glad  if  in  what  I  say  here  I  could  engage  American 
patriotism  on  my  side,  instead  of  rousing  it  against  me.  And  it  so 
happens  that  the  paramount  thoughts  which  your  great  country 
raises  in  my  mind  are  really  and  truly  of  a  kind  to  please,  I  think, 
any  true  American  patriot,  rather  than  to  offend  him. 

The  vast  scale  of  things  here,  the  extent  of  your  country,  your 
numbers,  the  rapidity  of  your  increase,  strike  the  imagination,  and 
are  a  common  topic  for  admiring  remark.  Our  great  orator,  Mr. 
Bright,  is  never  weary  of  telling  us  how  many  acres  of  land  you 
have  at  your  disposal,  how  many  bushels  of  grain  you  produce,  how 
many  millions  you  are,  how  many  more  millions  you  will  be  presently, 
and  what  a  capital  thing  this  is  for  you.  Now,  though  I  do  not 
always  agree  with  Mr.  Bright,  I  find  myself  agreeing  with  him  here. 
I  think  your  numbers  afford  a  very  real  and  important  ground  for 
satisfaction. 

Not  that  your  great  numbers,  or  indeed  great  numbers  of  men 
anywhere,  are  likely  to  be  all  good,  or  even  to  have  the  majority 
good.  '  The  majority  are  bad,'  said  one  of  the  wise  men  of  Greece  ; 
but  he  was  a  pagan.  Much  to  the  same  effect,  however,  is  the 
famous  sentence  of  the  New  Testament,  ^  Many  are  called,  few  chosen.' 
This  appears  a  hard  saying ;  many  are  the  endeavours  to  elude  it,  to 
attenuate  its  severity.  But  turn  it  how  you  will^  manipulate  it  as 
you  will,  the  few,  as  Cardinal  Newman  well  says,  can  never  mean  the 
many.  Perhaps  you  will  say  that  the  majority  is,  sometimes,  good ; 
that  its  impulses  are  good  generally,  and  its  action  is  good  occasion- 
■ally.  But  it  lacks  principle,  it  lacks  persistence ;  if  to-day  its  good 
impulses  prevail,  they  succumb  to-morrow ;  sometimes  it  goes  right, 
but  it  is  very  apt  to  go  wrong.  Even  a  popular  orator,  or  a  popular 
journalist,  will  hardly  say  that  the  multitude  may  be  trusted  to  have 
its  judgment  generally  just,  and  its  action  generally  virtuous.  It 
may  be  better,  it  is  better,  that  the  body  of  the  people,  with  all  its 
faults,  should  act  for  itself,  and  control  its  own  affairs,  than  that  it 
should  be  set  aside  as  ignorant  and  incapable,  and  have  its  affairs 
managed  for  it  by  a  so-called  superior  class,  possessing  property  and 
intelligence.  Property  and  intelligence  cannot  be  trusted  to  show  a 
«ound  majority  themselves;  the  exercise  of  power  by  the  people 
tends  to  educate  the  people.  But  still,  the  world  being  what  it  is, 
we  must  surely  expect  the  aims  and  doings  of  the  majority  of  men  to 
be  at  present  very  faulty,  and  this  in  a  numerous  conmiunity  no  less 
than  in  a  small  one.  So  much  we  must  certainly,  I  think,  concede 
to  the  sages  and  to  the  saints. 

Sages  and  saints  are  apt  to  be  severe,  it  is  true ;  apt  to  take  a 
gloomy  view  of  the  society  in  which  they  live,  and  to  prognosticate 
«vil  to  it.  But  then  it  must  be  added  that  their  prognostications  are 
very  apt  to  turn  out  right.     Plato's  account  of  the  most  gifted  and 
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brilliant  community  of  the  ancient  world,  of  that  Athens  of  his  to 
which  we  all  owe  so  much,  is  despondent  enough.  ^  There  is  but  a 
very  small  remnant,'  he  says,  ^  of  honest  followers  of  wisdom,  and  they 
who  are  of  these  few,  and  who  have  tasted  how  sweet  and  blessed  a 
possession  is  wisdom,  and  who  can  fully  see,  moreover,  the  madness  of 
the  multitude,  and  that  there  is  no  one,  we  may  say,  whose  action  in 
puUic  matters  is  sound,  and  no  ally  for  whosoever  would  help  the 
just,  what/  asks  Plato,  ^  are  they  to  do  ?  They  may  be  compared,' 
says  Plato,  ^  to  a  man  who  has  fallen  among  wild  beasts  ;  he  will  not 
be  one  of  them,  but  he  is  too  unaided  to  make  head  against  them ; 
and  before  he  can  do  any  good  to  society  or  his  friends,  he  will  be 
overwhelmed  and  perish  uselessly.  When  he  considers  this,  he  will 
resolve  to  keep  still,  and  to  mind  his  own  business ;  as  it  were  stand- 
ing aside  under  a  wall  in  a  storm  of  dust  and  hurricane  of  driving 
wind ;  and  he  will  endure  to  behold  the  rest  filled  with  iniquity,  if 
only  he  himself  may  live  his  life  clear  of  injustice  and  of  impiety, 
and  depart,  when  his  time  comes,  in  mild  and  gracious  mood,  with 
fair  hope.' 

Plato's  picture  here  of  democratic  Athens  is  certainly  gloomy 
enough.  We  may  be  sure  the  mass  of  his  contemporaries  would 
have  pronounced  it  to  be  monstrously  overcharged.  We  ourselves,  if 
we  had  been  living  then,  should  most  of  us  have  by  no  means  seen 
things  as  Plato  saw  them.  No,  if  we  had  seen  Athens  even  nearer 
its  end  than  when  Plato  wrote  the  strong  words  which  I  have  been 
quoting,  Athens  in  the  last  days  of  Plato's  life,  we  should  most  of  us 
probably  have  considered  that  things  were  not  going  badly  with 
Athens.  There  is  a  long  sixteen  years'  administration — the  adminis- 
tration of  Eubulus — which  fills  the  last  years  of  Plato's  life,  and  the 
middle  years  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ.  A  temperate 
German  historian  thus  describes  Athens  during  this  ministry  of 
Eubulus:  ^The  grandeur  and  loftiness  of  Attic  democracy  had 
vanished,  while  all  the  pernicious  germs  contained  in  it  were  fully 
developed.  A  life  of  comfort  and  a  craving  for  amusement  were 
encouraged  in  every  way,  and  the  interest  of  the  citizens  was  with- 
drawn from  serious  things.  Clonversation  became  more  and  more 
superficial  and  frivolous.  Famous  courtesans  formed  the  chief  topic 
of  talk  ;  the  new  inventions  of  Thearion,  the  leading  pastry-cook  in 
Athens,  were  hailed  with  loud  applause ;  and  the  witty  sayings  which 
had  been  uttered  in  gay  circles  were  repeated  about  town  as  matters 
of  prime  importance.' 

No  doubt,  if  we  had  been  living  then  to  witness  this,  we  should 
from  time  to  time  have  shaken  our  heads  gravely,  and  said  how  sad  it 
all  was.  But  most  of  us  would  not,  I  think,  have  been  very  seriously 
disquieted  by  it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  have  found  many 
things  in  the  Athens  of  Eubulus  to  gratify  us.  ^  The  democrats,' 
«ay8  the  same  historian  whom  I  have  just  quoted,  ^  saw  in  Eubulus 
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States  Buch  as  Judab  and  Athens,  is  not  that  the  remnant  bears  but 
a  small  proportion  to  the  majority :  the  remnant  always  bears  a  small 
proportion  to  the  majority.  The  grave  thing  for  States  like  Judah 
and  Athens  is,  that  the  remnant  must  in  positive  bulk  be  so  small, 
and  therefore  so  powerless  for  reform.  To  be  a  voice  outside  the 
State,  speaking  to  mankind  or  to  the  future,  perhaps  shaking  the 
actual  State  to  pieces  in  doing  so,  one  man  will  suffice.  To  reform 
the  State  in  order  to  save  it,  to  preserve  it  by  changing  it,  a 
body  of  workers  is  needed  as  well  as  a  leader — ^a  considerable  body 
of  workers,  placed  at  many  points,  and  operating  in  many  directions. 
This  considerable  body  of  workers  for  good  is  what  is  wanting  in 
petty  States  such  as  were  Athens  and  Judah.  It  is  said  that  the 
Athenian  State  had  in  all  but  350,000  inhabitants.  It  is  calculated 
that  the  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  did  not  exceed  a 
million  and  a  quarter.  The  scale  of  things,  I  say,  is  here  too  small, 
the  numbers  are  too  scanty,  to  give  us  a  remnant  capable  of 
saving  and  perpetuating  the  State.  The  remnant,  in  these  cases, 
may  influence  the  world  and  the  future,  may  transcend  the  State 
and  survive  it ;  but  it  cannot  possibly  transform  the  State  and  per- 
petuate the  State :  for  such  a  work  it  is  numerically  too  feeble. 

Plato  saw  the  impossibility.  Isaiah  refused  to  accept  it,  but  facts 
were  too  strong  for  him.  The  Jewish  State  could  not  be  renewed 
and  saved,  and  he  was  wrong  in  thinking  that  it  could.  And  there- 
fore I  call  his  grand  point  this  other,  where  he  was  altogether  right : 
that  the  actual  world  of  the  unsound  majority,  though  it  fancied 
itself  solid,  and  though  most  men  might  call  it  solid,  could  not 
stand.  Let  us  read  him  again  and  again,  until  we  fix  in  our  minds 
this  true  conviction  of  his,  to  edify  us  whenever  we  see  such  a  world 
existing :  his  indestructible  conviction  that  such  a  world,  with  its 
prosperities,  idolatries,  oppression,  luxury,  pleasures,  drunkards,  care- 
less women,  governing  classes,  systems  of  policy,  strong  alliances, 
shall  come  to  nought  and  pass  away ;  that  nothing  can  save  it.  Let  us 
do  homage,  also,  to  his  indestructible  conviction  that  States  are  saved 
by  their  righteous  remnant,  however  clearly  we  may  at  the  same 
time  recognise  that  his  ovm  building  on  this  conviction  was  premature. 

That,  however,  matters  to  us  little.  For  how  dififerent  is  the 
scale  of  things  in  the  modern  States  to  which  we  belong,  bow  &r 
greater  are  the  numbers  I  It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance 
of  the  new  element  introduced  into  our  calculations  by  increasing  the 
size  of  the  remnant.  And  in  our  great  modern  States,  where  the  scale 
of  things  is  so  lai^e,  it  does  seem  as  if  the  remnant  might  be  so  in- 
creased as  to  become  an  actual  power,  even  though  the  majority  be 
unsound.  Then  the  lover  of  wisdom  may  come  out  from  under  his 
wall,  the  lover  of  goodness  will  not  be  alone  among  the  wild  beasts. 
To  enable  the  remnant  to  succeed,  a  large  strengthening  of  its  num- 
bers is  everything. 
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Here  is  good  hope  for  us,  not  only,  as  for  Plato*8  recluse,  in 
departing  this  life,  but  while  we  live  and  work  in  it.  Only,  before 
we  dwell  too  much  on  this  hope,  it  is  advisable  to  make  sure  that  we 
have  earned  the  right  to  entertain  it.  We  have  earned  the  right  to 
entertain  it,  only  when  we  are  at  one  with  the  philosophers  and 
prophets  in  their  conviction  respecting  the  world  which  now  is,  the 
world  of  the  unsound  majority  ;  when  we  feel  what  they  mean,  and 
when  we  go  thoroughly  with  them  in  it.  Most  of  us,  as  I  have  said 
already,  would  by  no  means  have  been  with  them  when  they  were 
here  in  life,  and  most  of  us  are  not  really  with  them  now.  What  is 
saving  ?  Our  institutions,  says  an  American ;  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, says  an  Englishman ;  the  civilising  mission  of  France,  says  a 
Frenchman.  But  Plato  and  the  sages,  when  they  are  asked  what  is 
saving,  answer  :  ^  To  love  righteousness,  and  to  be  convinced  of  the 
unprofitableness  of  iniquity/  And  Isaiah  and  the  prophets,  when 
they  are  asked  the  same  question,  answer  to  just  the  same  effect : 
that  what  is  saving  is  to  *  order  one's  conversation  right ; '  to  ^  cease 
to  do  evil ; '  to  '  delight  in  the  law  of  the  Eternal,'  and  to  '  make 
one's  study  in  it  all  day  long.' 

The  worst  of  it  is,  that  this  loving  of  righteousness  and  this 
delighting  in  the  law  of  the  Eternal  sound  rather  vague  to  us.  Not 
that  they  are  vague  really ;  indeed,  they  are  less  vague  than 
American  institutions,  or  the  British  Constitution,  or  the  civilising 
mission  of  France.  But  the  phrases  sound  vague  because  of  the 
quantity  of  matters  they  cover.  The  thing  is  to  have  a  brief  but 
adequate  enumeration  of  these  ma(tters.  The  New  Testament  tells  us 
how  righteousness  is  composed.  In  England  and  America  we  have 
been  brought  up  in  familiarity  with  the  New  Testament.  And  so, 
before  Mr.  Bradlaugh  on  our  side  of  the  water,  and  the  Congress  of 
American  Freethinkers  on  yours,  banish  it  from  our  education  and 
memory,  let  us  take  from  the  New  Testament  a  text  showing  what  it 
is  that  both  Plato  and  the  prophets  mean  when  they  tell  us  that  we 
ought  to  love  righteousness  and  to  make  our  study  in  the  law  of  the 
Eternal,  but  that  the  unsound  majority  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  A 
score  of  texts  offer  themselves  in  a  moment.  Here  is  one  which  will 
serve  very  well :  *  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are 
elevated,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure, 
whatsoever  things  are  amiable,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report ; 
if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise ;  have  these  in 
your  mind,  let  your  thoughts  run  upon  these.'  ^  That  is  what  both 
Plato  and  the  prophets  mean  by  loving  righteousness,  and  making 
one's  study  in  the  law  of  the  Eternal. 

Now  the  matters  just  enumerated  do  not  come  much  into  the 
heads  of  most  of  us,  I  suppose,  when  we  arQ  thinking  of  politics. 
But  the  philosophers  and  prophets  maintain  that  these  matters,  and 
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not  those  of  which  the  heads  of  politicians  are  full,  do  really  govern 
politics  and  save  or  destroy  States.  They  save  or  destroy  them  hy  a 
silent,  inexorable  fetality ;  while  the  politicians  are  making  believe, 
plausibly  and  noisily,  with  their  American  institutions,  British 
Constitution,  and  civilising  mission  of  France.  And  because  these 
matters  are  what  do  really  govern  politics  and  save  or  destroy  States^ 
Socrates  maintained  that  he  and  a  few  philosophers,  who  alone  kept 
insisting  on  the  good  of  righteousness  and  the  unprofitableness  of 
iniquity,  were  the  only  real  politicians  then  living. 

I  say,  if  we  are  to  derive  comfort  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
remnant  (and  there  is  great  comfort  to  be  derived  firom  it),  we  must 
also  hold  fast  to  the  austere  but  true  doctrine  as  to  what  really 
governs  politics,  overrides  with  an  inexorable  fatality  the  combina- 
tions of  the  so-called  politicians,  and  saves  or  destroys  States. 
Having  in  mind  things  true,  things  elevated,  things  just,  things  pure, 
things  amiable,  things  of  good  report ;  having  these  in  mind,  study- 
ing and  loving  these,  is  what  saves  States. 

There  is  nothing  like  positive  instances  to  illustrate  general  pro- 
positions of  this  kind,  and  to  make  them  believed.  I  hesitate  to  take 
an  instance  from  America.  Possibly  there  are  some  people  who 
think  that  already,  on  a  former  occasion,  I  have  said  enough  about 
America  without  duly  seeing  and  knowing  it.  So  I  will  take  my  in- 
stances from  England,  and  from  England's  neighbour  and  old  co-mate 
in  history,  France.  The  instance  from  England  I  will  take  first.  I 
will  take  it  from  the  grave  topic  of  England's  relations  with  Ireland. 
I  am  not  going  to  reproach  either  England  or  Ireland.  To  reproach 
Ireland  here  would  probably  be  indiscreet.  As  to  England,  anything 
I  may  have  to  say  against  my  own  countrymen  I  prefer  to  say  at 
home ;  America  is  the  last  place  where  I  should  care  to  say  it.  How- 
ever, I  have  no  wish  or  intention  to  reproach  either  the  English  or 
the  Irish.  But  I  want  to  show  you  from  England's  relations  with 
Ireland  how  right  the  philosophers  and  prophets  are.  Every  one 
knows  that  there  has  been  conquest  and  confiscation  in  Ireland.  So 
there  has  elsewhere.  Every  one  knows  that  the  conquest  and  the 
confiscation  have  been  attended  with  cupidity,  oppression,  and  ill- 
usage.  So  they  have  elsewhere.  '  Whatsoever  things  are  just '  are 
not  exactly  the  study,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  conquerors  and  confiscators 
anywhere ;  certainly  they  were  not  the  study  of  the  English  con- 
querors of  Ireland.  A  failure  in  justice  is  a  source  of  danger  to 
States.  But  it  may  be  made  up  for  and  got  over ;  it  has  been  made 
up  for  and  got  over  in  many  communities.  England's  confiscations 
in  Ireland  are  a  thing  of  the  past ;  the  penal  laws  against  Catholics 
are  a  thing  of  the  past ;  much  has  been  done  to  make  up  for  the  old 
fedlure  in  justice  ;  Englishmen  generally  think  that  it  has  been  pretty 
well  made  up  for,  and  that  Irishmen  ought  to  think  so  too.  And  poli- 
ticians invent  Land  Acts  for  curing  the  last  results  of  the  old  failure 
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in  justice,  for  insuring  the  contentment  of  the  Irish  with  us,  and  for 
consolidating  the  Union  ;  aad  are  surprised  and  plaintive  if  it  is  not 
consolidated.  But  now  see  how  much  more  serious  people  are  the 
philosophers  and  prophets  than  the  politicians !  Whosoever  things  are 
amiable—the  failure  in  amiability,  too,  is  a  source  of  danger  and  in- 
security to  States,  as  well  as  the  failure  in  justice.  And  we  English 
are  not  amiable,  or  at  any  rate,  what  in  this  case  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  do  not  appear  so.  The  politicians  never  thought  of  that! 
Quite  outside  their  combinations  lies  this  hindrance,  tending  to  make 
their  most  elaborate  combinations  ineffectual.  Thus  the  joint  opera- 
tion of  two  moral  causes  together — the  sort  of  causes  which  poli- 
ticians do  not  seriously  regard — tells  against  the  designs  of  the 
politicians  with  what  seems  to  be  an  almost  inexorable  fatality.  If 
there  were  not  the  failure  in  amiability,  perhaps  the  original  failure 
in  justice  might  by  this  time  have  been  got  over ;  if  there  had  not 
been  the  failure  in  justice,  perhaps  the  failure  in  amiability  might 
not  have  mattered  much.  The  two  failures  together  create  a  diffi- 
culty almost  insurmountable.  Public  men  in  England  keep  saying 
that  it  will  be  got  over.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  got  over,  and  that 
the  union  between  England  and  Ireland  will  become  as  solid  as  that 
between  England  and  Scotland.  But  it  will  not  become  solid  by 
means  of  the  contrivances  of  the  mere  politician,  or  mthout  the  in- 
tervention of  moral  causes  of  concord  to  heal  the  mischief  wrought 
by  moral  causes  of  division.  Everything,  in  this  case,  depends  upon 
the  ^  remnant,'  its  numbers,  and  its  powers  of  action. 

My  second  instance  is  even  more  important  It  is  so  important, 
and  its  reach  is  so  wide,  that  I  must  go  into  it  with  some  little  ful- 
ness. The  instance  is  taken  from  France.  To  France  I  have  always 
felt  myself  powerfully  drawn.  People  in  England  often  accuse  me 
of  liking  France  and  things  French  far  too  well.  At  all  events  I 
have  paid  special  regard  to  them,  and  am  always  glad  to  confess 
how  much  I  owe  to  them.  M.  Sainte-Beuve  wrote  to  me  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life  :  ^  You  have  passed  through  our  life  and  literature 
by  a  deep  inner  line,  which  confers  initiation,  and  which  you  will 
never  lose.'  *  V<yu8  avez  traverse  notre  vie  et  noire  littSrature  pa/r 
une  ligne  vrUirieurej  profonde^  qui  fait  lea  initi^s^  et  que  voua  ne 
perdjrez  jamaiaJ  I  wish  I  could  think  that  this  friendly  testimony 
of  that  accomplished  and  charming  man,  one  of  my  chief  benefactors, 
were  fully  deserved.  But  I  have  pride  and  pleasure  in  quoting  it ;  and 
I  quote  it  to  bear  me  out  in  saying,  that  whatever  opinion  I  may  ex- 
press about  France,  I  have  at  least  been  a  not  inattentive  observer  of 
that  great  country,  and  anything  but  a  hostile  one. 

The  question  was  once  asked  by  the  town  clerk  of  Ephesus: 
*What  man  is  there  that  knoweth  not  how  that  the  city  of  the 
Ephesians  is  a  worshipper  of  the  great  goddess  Diana  ?  *  Now  really, 
when  one  looks  at  the  popular  literature  of  the  French  at  this 
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moment — their  popular  novels,  popular  etage-plays,  popular  news- 
papers— and  at  the  life  of  which  this  literature  of  theirs  is  the 
index — one  is  tempted  to  make  a  goddess  out  of  a  word  of  their 
own,  and  then,  like  the  town  clerk  of  Ephesus,  to  ask :  ^  What  man 
is  there  that  knoweth  not  how  that  the  city  of  the  French  is  a  wor- 
shipper of  the  great  goddess  Lubricity  ? '  Or  rather,  as  Greek  is 
the  classic  and  euphonious  language  for  names  of  gods  and  goddesses, 
let  us  take  her  name  from  the  Grreek  Testament,  and  call  her  the 
goddess  Aselgeia.  That  goddess  has  always  been  a  sufficient  power 
amongst  mankind,  and  her  worship  was  generally  supposed  to  need 
restraining  rather  than  encouraging.  But  here  is  now  a  whole 
popular  literature,  nay,  and  art,  too,  in  France  at  her  service  I  stimu- 
lations and  suggestions  by  her  and  to  her  meet  one  in  it  at  every  turn. 
She  is  becoming  the  great  recognised  power  there ;  never  was  any- 
thing like  it*  M.  Kenan  himself  seems  half  inclined  to  apologise  for 
not  having  paid  her  more  attention.  ^Nature  cares  nothing  for 
chastity,'  says  he ;  *  Lea  frivoles  ont  peutMre  raiaon ; '  *  The  gay 
people  are  perhaps  in  the  right.'  Men  even  of  this  force  salute  her; 
but  the  allegiance  now  paid  to  her,  in  France,  by  the  popular 
novel,  the  popular  newspaper,  the  popular  play,  is,  one  may  say, 
boundless. 

I  have  no  wish  at  all  to  preach  to  the  French;  no  intention 
whatever,  in  what  I  now  say,  to  upbraid  or  wound  them.  I  simply 
lay  my  finger  on  a  fact  in  their  present  condition;  a  fact  insuffi- 
ciently noticed,  as  it  seems  to  me,  and  yet  extremely  potent  for  mis* 
chief.  It  is  well  worth  while  to  trace  the  manner  of  its  growth  and 
action. 

The  French  have  always  had  a  leaning  to  the  goddess  of  whom 
we  speak,  and  have  been  willing  enough  to  let  the  world  know  of 
their  leaning,  to  pride  themselves  on  their  Graulish  salt,  their  gal- 
lantry, and  so  on.  But  things  have  come  to  their  present  head 
gradually.  Catholicism  was  an  obstacle ;  the  serious  element  in  the 
nation  was  another  obstacle.  But  now  just  see  the  course  which 
things  have  taken,  and  how  they  all,  one  may  say,  have  worked 
together  for  this  goddess.  First,  there  was  the  original  Graul,  the 
basis  of  the  French  nation ;  the  Gtiul,  gay,  sociable,  quick  of  senti- 
ment, quick  of  perception ;  apt,  however,  very  apt,  to  be  presump- 
tuous and  puffed  up.  Then  came  the  Boman  conquest,  and  from 
this  we  get  a  new  personage,  the  G-allo-Latin ;  with  the  Qaulish 
qualities  for  a  basis,  but  with  Latin  order,  reason,  lucidity,  added, 
and  also  Latin  sensuality.  Finally,  we  have  the  Frankish  conquest 
and  the  Frenchman.  The  Frenchman  proper  is  the  Gallo-Latin, 
with  Frankish  or  G-ermanic  qualities  added  and  infused.  No  mix- 
ture could  be  better.  The  Germans  have  plenty  of  faults,  but  in 
this  combination  they  seem  not  to  have  taken  hold ;  the  Germans 
seem  to  have  given  of  their  seriousness  and  honesty  to  the  conquered 
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Gallo-LatiD,  and  not  of  their  brutality.  And  medisBval  France, 
which  exhibits  the  combination  and  balance,  under  the  influence 
then  exercised  by  Catholicism,  of  Gaulish  quickness  and  gaiety  with 
Latin  rationality  and  German  seriousness,  offers  to  our  view  the 
soundest  and  the  most  attractive  stage,  perhaps,  in  all  French  history. 

But  the  balance  could  not  be  maintained;  at  any  rate,  it  was 
not  maintained.  MedisBval  Catholicism  lost  its  virtue.  The  serious 
Germanic  races  made  the  fieformation ;  feeling  that  without  it  there 
was  no  safety  and  continuance  for  those  moral  ideas  which  they 
loved,  and  which  were  the  ground  of  their  being.  France  did  not 
go  with  the  fieformation ;  the  Germanic  qualities  in  her  were  not 
strong  enough  to  make  her  go  vdth  it.  ^France  did  not  want  a 
'  reformation  which  was  a  moral  one,'  is  Michelet's  account  of  the 
matter :  '  La  Fromce  ne  vordait  pas  de  rSforme  TnorcUeJ*  At  any 
rate,  the  fieformation  did  not  carry  France  with  it,  and  the  Ger- 
manic side  in  the  Frenchman,  his  Germanic  qualities,  thus  received 
a  check.  They  subsisted,  however,  in  good  force  still ;  the  new 
knowledge  and  new  ideas,  brought  by  the  revival  of  letters,  gave  an 
animating  stimulus;  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  Graulish 
gaiety  and  quickness  of  France,  the  Latin  rationality,  and  the  still 
subsisting  German  seriousness,  all  combining  under  the  puissant 
breath  of  the  Benascence,  produced  a  literature,  the  strongest,  the 
most  substantial  and  the  most  serious  which  the  French  have  ever 
succeeded  in  producing,  and  which  has,  indeed,  consummate  and 
splendid  excellences. 

Still,  the  Germanic  side  in  the  Frenchman  had  received  a  check, 
and  in  the  next  century  this  side  became  quite  attenuated.  The 
Germanic  steadiness  and  seriousness  gave  way  more  and  more ;  the 
Gaulish  salt,  the  Graulish  gaiety,  quickness,  sentiment,  and  socia- 
bility, the  Latin  rationality,  prevailed  more  and  more,  and  had  the 
field  nearly  to  themselves.  They  produced  a  brilliant  and  most 
efficacious  literature — the  French  literature  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  goddess  Aselgeia  had  her  part  in  it ;  it  was  a  literature 
to  be  praised  with  reserves ;  it  was,  above  all,  a  revolutionary  litera- 
ture. But  Einropean  institutions  were  then  in  such  a  superannuated 
condition,  direct  and  just  perception,  free  thought  and  rationality, 
were  at  such  a  discount,  that  the  brilliant  French  literature  in  which 
these  qualities  predominated,  and  which  by  their  predominance  was 
made  revolutionary,  had  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  great  mission  to 
fulfil,  and  fulfilled  it  victoriously. 

The  mission  is  fulfilled,  but  meanwhile  the  Germanic  quality  in 
the  Frenchman  seems  pretty  nearly  to  have  died  out,  and  the  Gallo- 
Latin  in  him  has  quite  got  the  upper  hand.  Of  course  there  are 
individuals  and  groups  who  are  to  be  excepted ;  I  will  allow  any 
number  of  exceptions  you  please;  and  in  the  mass  of  the  French 
people,  which  works  and  is  silent,  there  may  be  treasures  of  resource. 
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But  taking  the  Freachman  who  is  commonly  in  view — the  usual  type 
of  speaking,  doing,  vocal,  visible  Frenchman — we  may  say,  and  he 
will  probably  be  not  at  all  displeased  at  our  saying,  that  the  Grerman 
in  him  has  nearly  died  out,  and  the  Grallo-Latin  has  quite  got  the 
upper  hand.  For  us,  however,  this  means  that  the  chief  source  of 
seriousness  and  of  moral  ideas  is  failing  and  drying  up  in  him,  and 
that  what  remains  are  the  sources  of  G-aulish  salt,  and  quickness,  and 
sentiment,  and  sociability,  and  sensuality,  and  rationality.  And,  of 
course,  the  play  and  working  of  these  qualities  is  altered  by  their 
being  no  longer  in  combination  with  a  dose  of  German  seriousness, 
but  left  to  work  by  themselves.  Left  to  work  by  themselves, 
they  give  us  what  we  call  the  homme  aenauel  vnoyen^  the  average^ 
sensual  man.  The  highest  art,  the  art  which  by  its  height,  depth, 
and  gravity  possesses  religiousness — such  as  the  Greeks  had,  the  art 
of  Pindar  and  Phidias ;  such  as  the  Italians  had,  the  art  of  Dante 
and  Michael  Angelo — this  art,  with  the  training  which  it  gives  and 
the  standard  which  it  sets  up,  the  French  have  never  had.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  had  a  dose  of  German  seriousness,  a  Germanic 
bent  for  ideas  of  moral  duty,  which  neither  the  Greeks  had,  nor  the 
Italians.  But  if  this  dies  out,  what  is  left  is  the  homms  senaud 
Tooyen.  This  average  sensual  man  has  his  very  advantageous  quali- 
ties. He  has  his  gaiety,  quickness,  sentiment,  sociability,  rationality. 
He  has  his  horror  of  sour  strictness,  false  restraint,  hypocrisy,  obscur- 
antism, cretinism,  and  the  rest  of  it.  And  this  is  very  well ;  but  on 
the  serious,  moral  side  he  is  almost  ludicrously  insufficient.  Fine 
sentiments  about  his  dignity  and  his  honour  and  his  heart,  about  the 
dignity  and  the  honour  and  the  heart  of  France,  and  his  adoration 
of  her,  do  duty  for  him  here ;  grandiose  phrases  about  the  spectacle 
offered  in  France  and  the  French  Republic  of  the  ideal  for  our  race,  of 
the  &panoui88ement  de  VSlite  de  Vhumanite^  ^  the  coming  into  blow  of 
the  choice  flower  of  humanity.'  In  M.  Victor  Hugo  we  have  (his  wor- 
shippers must  forgive  me  for  saying  so)  the  average  sensual  man  im- 
passioned and  grandiloquent ;  in  M.  Zola  we  have  the  average  sensual 
man  going  near  the  ground.  ^  Happy  the  son,'  cries  M.  Victor  Hugo, 
^  of  whom  one  can  say,  *^  He  has  consoled  his  mother ! "  Happy  the 
poet  of  whom  one  can  say,  "  He  has  consoled  his  country  1  '*  *  The 
French  themselves,  even  when  they  are  severest,  call  this  kind  of  thing 
by  only  the  mild  name  of  emphasis, '  empkase ' — other  people  call  it 
fustian.  And  a  surly  Johnson  will  growl  out  in  answer,  at  one  time, 
that  ^  patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel ; '  at  another  time, 
that  fine  sentiments  about  ma  mh*6  are  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel. 
But  what  they  really  are  is  the  creed  which  in  France  the  average 
sensual  man  rehearses,  to  do  duty  for  serious  moral  ideas.  And,  as 
the  result,  we  have  a  popular  literature  and  a  popular  art  serving,  as 
has  •been  already  said,  the  goddess  Aselgeia. 
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Sach  an  art  and  literature  easily  make  their  way  everywhere.  In 
England  and  America,  the  French  literature  of  the  seventeenth 
century  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  do  great  good,  and  nothing  but  good ; 
it  can  hardly  be  too  much  studied  by  us.  And  it  is  studied  by  us 
very  little.  The  French  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century,  also, 
has  qualities  to  do  us  much  good,  and  we  are  not  likely  to  take  harm 
from  its  other  qualities ;  we  may  study  it  to  our  great  profit  and 
advantage.  And  it  is  studied  by  us  very  little.  The  higher  French 
literature  of  the  present  day  has  more  knowledge  and  a  wider  range 
than  its  great  predecessors,  but  less  soundness  and  perfection,  and  it 
exerts  much  less  influence  than  they  did.  Action  and  influence  are 
now  with  the  lower  literature  of  France,  with  the  popular  literature 
in  the  service  of  the  goddess  Aselgeia.  And  this  popular  modem 
French  literature,  and  the  art  which  corresponds  to  it,  bid  fair  to 
make  their  way  in  England  and  America  far  better  than  their  prede- 
cessors. They  appeal  to  instincts  so  universal  and  so  accessible; 
they  appeal,  people  are  beginning  boldly  to  say,  to  Nature  herself. 
Few  things  have  ever  struck  me  more  than  M.  Benan's  dictum,  which 
I  have  already  quoted,  about  what  used  to  be  called  the  virtue  of 
Chastity.  The  dictum  occurs  in  his  very  interesting  autobiography, 
published  but  the  other  day.  M.  Renan,  whose  genius  I  unfeignedly 
admire,  is,  I  need  hardly  say,  a  man  of  the  most  perfect  propriety  of 
life ;  he  has  told  us  so  himself.  He  was  brought  up  for  a  priest,  and 
he  thinks  it  would  not  have  been  in  good  taste  for  him  to  become  a 
free  liver.  But  this  abstinence  is  a  mere  matter  of  personal  delicacy, 
a  display  of  good  and  correct  taste  on  his  own  part  in  his  own  very 
special  circumstances.  <  Nature,'  he  cries,  ^  cares  nothing  about 
chastity.'  What  a  slap  in  the  face  to  the  sticklers  for  '  Whatsoever 
things  are  pure ' ! 

I  have  had  to  take  a  long  sweep  to  arrive  at  the  point  which  I 
wished  to  reach.  If  we  are  to  enjoy  the  benefit,  I  said,  of  the  comfort- 
able doctrine  of  the  remnant,  we  must  be  capable  of  receiving  also,  and 
of  holding  fast,  the  hard  doctrine  of  the  unsoundness  of  the  majority, 
and  of  the  certainty  that  the  unsoundness  of  the  majority,  if  it  is 
not  withstood  and  remedied,  must  be  their  ruin.  And  therefore,  even 
though  a  gifted  man  like  M.  Benan  may  be  so  carried  away  by  the  tide 
of  opinion  in  France  where  he  lives,  as  to  say  that  Nature  cares  nothing 
about  chastity,  and  to  see  with  amused  indulgence  the  worship  of 
the  great  goddess  Lubricity,  let  us  stand  &st,  and  say  that  it  is  against 
nature,  human  nature,  and  that  it  is  ruin.  For  this  is  the  test  of  its 
being  against  human  nature,  that  for  human  societies  it  is  ruin. 
And  the  test  is  one  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  as  from  the  old 
tests  in  such  matters  there  may  be.  For  if  you  allege  that  it  is  the 
will  of  God  that  we  should  be  pure,  the  sceptical  Gallo-Latins  will 
tell  you  that  they  do  not  know  any  such  person.  And  in  like  manner, 
if  it  is  said  that  those  who  serve  the  goddess  Aselgeia  shall  not  inherit 
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the  kingdom  of  God,  the  Oallo-Latin  may  tell  you  that  he  does  not 
believe  in  any  such  place.  But  that  the  sure  tendency  and  upshot  of 
things  establishes  that  the  service  of  the  goddess  is  ruin,  that  her 
followers  are  marred  and  stunted  by  it  and  disqualified  for  the  ideal 
society  of  the  future,  is  an  infallible  test  to  employ. 

The  saints  admonish  us  to  let  our  thoughts  run  upon  whatso- 
ever things  are  pure,  if  we  would  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Ghod ;  and 
the  divine  Plato  tells  us  that  we  have  within  us  a  many-headed  beast 
and  a  man,  and  that  by  dissoluteness  we  feed  and  strengthen  the  beast 
in  us,  and  starve  the  man ;  and,  finally,  following  the  divine  Plato 
among  the  sages  at  a  humble  distance,  comes  the  prosaic  and  unfashion- 
able  Paley,  and  says  in  his  precise  way  that '  this  vice  has  a  tendency, 
which  other  species  of  vice  have  not  so  directly,  to  unsettle  and 
weaken  the  powers  of  the  understanding ;  as  well  as,  I  think,  in  a 
greater  degree  than  other  vices,  to  render  the  heart  thoroughly 
corrupt.'  True ;  and  once  admitted  and  fostered,  it  eats  like  a  canker, 
and  with  difficulty  can  ever  be  brought  to  let  go  its  hold  again,  but 
for  ever  tightens  it.  Hardness  and  insolence  come  in  its  train ;  an 
insolence  which  grows  until  it  ebdn  by  exasperating  and  alienating 
everybody ;  a  hardness  which  grows  until  the  man  can  at  last  scarcely 
take  pleasure  in  anything,  outside  the  service  of  his  goddess,  except 
cupidity  and  greed,  and  cannot  be  touched  with  emotion  by  any 
language  except  fustian.  Such  pure  the  fruits  of  the  worship  of  the 
great  goddess  Aselgeia. 

So,  instead  of  saying  that  Nature  cares  nothing  about  chastity, 

let  us  say  that  human  nature  cares  about  it  a  great  deal ;  that,  by  her 

present  popular  literature,  France  gives  proof  that  she  is  su£Fering 

from  a  dangerous  and   perhaps  £Ettal  disease,  and  that  it  is  not 

clericalism  which  is  the  real  enemy  to  the  French  so  much  as  their 

goddess,  and  if  they  can  none  of  them  see  this  themselves,  it  is  only 

a  sign  of  how  far  the  disease  has  gone,  and  the  case  is  so  much  the 

worse.    The  case  is  so  much  the  worse;  and  for  men  in  such  case  to 

be  so  vehemently  busy  about  clerical  and  dynastic  intrigues  at  home, 

and  about  alliances  and  colonial  acquisitions  and  purifications  of  the 

flag  abroad,  might  well  make  one  borrow  of  the  proplrats  and  exclaim, 

^  Surely  ye  are  perverse '  I  perverse  to  neglect  your  really  pressing 

matters  for  these  secondary  ones.    And  when   the  ingenious  and 

inexhaustible  M.   Blowitz,  of  our  great  London  Tianes^   who  sees 

everybody  and  knows  everything,  when  he  expounds  the  springs  of 

politics  and  the  causes  of  the  fall  and  success  of  ministries,  and  the 

combinations  which  have  not  been  tried  but  should  be,  and  takes 

upon  him  the  mystery  of  things  in  the  way  with  which  we  are  so 

familiar — to  this  wise  man  himself  one  is  often  tempted,  again,  to 

say  with  the  prophets :  ^  Yet  the  Eternal  also  is  wise,  and  will  bring 

evil,  and  will  not  call  back  his  words.'     M.  Blowitz  is  not  the  only 

wise  one ;  the  Eternal  has  his  wisdom  also,  and  somehow  or  other  it  is 
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always  the  Eternal's  wisdom  which  at  last  carries  the  day.  The 
Eternal  has  attached  to  certain  moral  causes  the  safety  or  the  ruin 
of  States,  and  the  present  popular  literature  of  France  is  a  sign  that 
she  has  a  most  dangerous  moral  disease. 

Now  if  the  disease  goes  on  and  increases,  then,  whatever  sagacious 
advice  M.  Blowitz  may  give,  and  whatever  political  combinations 
may  be  tried,  and  whether  France  gets  colonies  or  not,  and  whether 
she  allies  herself  with  this  nation  or  with  that,  things  will  only  go 
from  bad  to  worse  with  her ;  she  will  more  and  more  lose  her  powers 
of  soul  and  spirit,  her  intellectual  productiveness,  her  skill  in  counsel, 
ber  might  for  war,  her  formidableness  as  a  foe,  her  value  as  an  ally, 
and  the  life  of  that  famous  State  will  be  more  and  more  impaired, 
until  it  perish.  And  this  is  that  hard  but  true  doctrine  of  the  sages 
and  prophets,  of  the  inexorable  fiatality  of  operation,  in  moral  failure 
of  the  unsound  majority,  to  destroy  States.  But  we  will  not  talk  or 
think  of  destruction  for  a  State  with  such  gifts  and  graces  as  France, 
and  which  has  had  such  a  place  in  history,  and  to  which  we,  many  of 
us,  owe  so  much  delight  and  so  much  good.  And  yet  if  France  had 
no  greater  numbers  than  the  Athens  of  Plato  or  the  Judah  of  Isaiah, 
I  do  not  see  how  she  could  well  escape  out  of  the  throttling  arms  of 
her  goddess  and  recover.  She  must  recover  through  a  x)owerful  and 
profound  renewal,  a  great  inward  change,  brought  about  by  'the 
remnant '  amongst  her  people ;  and  for  this  a  remnant  small  in 
numbers  would  not  suffice.  But  in  a  France  of  thirty-five  millions, 
who  shall  set  bounds  to  the  numbers  of  the  remnant,  or  to  its  e£fectual- 
ness  and  power  of  victory  ? 

In  these  United  States  (for  I  come  round  to  the  United  States  at 
last)  you  are  fifty  millions  and  more.  I  suppose  that,  as  in  England, 
as  in  France,  as  everywhere,  so  likewise  here,  the  majority  of  people 
doubt  very  much  whether  the  majority  is  unsound ;  or,  rather,  they 
have  no  doubt  at  all  about  the  matter,  they  are  sure  that  it  is  not 
unsound.  Bvk  let  us  consent  to-night  to  remain  to  the  end  in  the 
ideas  of  the  sages  and  prophets  whom  we  have  been  following  all 
along,  and  let  us  suppose  that  in  the  present  actual  stage  of  the 
world,  as  in  all  the  stages  through  which  the  world  has  passed 
hitherto,  the  majority  is  and  must  be  in  general  unsound  everywhere 
— even  in  the  United  States,  even  in  New  York  itself.  Where  is  the 
failure  ?  I  have  already,  in  the  past,  speculated  in  the  abstract  about 
you  too  much.  But  I  suppose  that  in  a  democratic  community  like 
this,  with  its  newness,  iti9  magnitude,  its  strength,  its  life  of  business, 
its  sheer  freedom  and  equality,  the  danger  is  in  the  absence  of  the 
discipline  of  respect ;  in  hardness  and  materialism,  exaggeration  and 
boastfulness ;  in  a  false  smartness,  a  false  audacity,  a  want  of  soul 
and  delicacy.  *  Whatsoever  things  are  elevated^ — ^whatsoever  things 
are  nobly  serious,  have  true  elevation* — that  perhaps,  in  our  catalogue 

'  "Oaa  crtfivd, 
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of  maxims  which  are  to  possess  the  mind,  is  the  maxim  which  points 
to  where  the  &ilure  of  the  unsound  majority,  in  a  great  democracy 
like  yours,  will  probably  lie.  At  any  rate  let  us  for  the  moment 
agree  to  suppose  so.  And  the  philosophers  and  the  prophets,  whom 
I  at  any  rate  am  disposed  to  believe,  and  who  say  that  moral  causes 
govern  the  standing  and  the  falling  of  States,  will  tell  us  that  the 
fidlure  to  mind  whatsoever  things  are  elevated  must  impair  with  aa 
inexorable  fatality  the  life  of  a  nation,  just  as  the  failure  to  mind 
whatsoever  things  are  just,  or  whatsoever  things  are  amiable,  or 
whatsoever  things  are  pure,  will  impair  it ;  and  that  if  the  &ilure  to 
mind  whatsoever  things  are  elevated  should  be  real  in  your  American 
democracy,  and  should  grow  into  a  disease,  and  take  firm  hold  on  you, 
then  the  life  of  even  these  great  United  States  must  inevitably  be 
impaired  more  and  more,  until  it  perish. 

Then  from  this  hard  doctrine  we  will  betake  ourselves  to  the  more 
comfortable  doctrine  of  the  remnant  'The  remnant  shall  return;' 
shall  convert  and  be  healed  itself  first,  and  shall  then  recover  the 
unsound  majority.  And  you  are  fifty  millions  and  growing  apace. 
What  a  remnant  yours  may  be,  surely  I  A  remnant  of  how  great 
numbers,  how  mighty  strength,  how  irresistible  efficacy!  Yet  we 
must  not  go  too  fast,  either,  nor  make  too  sure  of  our  efficacious 
remnant.  Mere  multitude  will  not  give  us  a  saving  remnant  with 
certainty.  The  Assyrian  Empire  had  multitude,  the  fioman  Empire 
had  multitude ;  yet  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  produce  a 
sufficing  remnant  any  more  than  Athens  or  Judah  could  produce  it, 
and  both  Assyria  and  Rome  perished  like  Athens  and  Judah. 

Bat  you  are  something  more  than  a  people  of  fifty  millions*  You 
are  fifty  millions  mainly  sprung,  as  we  in  England  are  mainly  spnmg, 
firom  that  Grerman  stock  which  has  faults  indeed — ^faults  which  have 
diminished  the  extent  of  its  influence,  diminished  its  power  of  attrac- 
tion and  the  interest  of  its  history,  and  which  seems  moreover  just 
now,  from  all  I  can  see  and  hear,  to  be  passing  thr^agh  a  not  very 
happy  moment,  morally,  in  Grermany  proper.  Yet  of  the  German 
stock  it  is,  I  think,  true,  as  my  father  said  more  than  fifty  years  ago, 
that  it  has  been  a  stock  ^  of  the  most  moral  races  of  men  that  the 
world  has  yet  seen,  with  the  soundest  laws,  the  least  violent  passions, 
the  fisdrest  domestic  and  civil  virtues.'  You  come,  therefore,  of  about 
the  best  parentage  which  a  modem  nation  can  have.  Then  you  have 
had,  as  we  in  England  have  also  had,  but  more  entirely  than  we,  and 
more  exclusively,  the  Puritan  discipline.  Certainly  I  am  not  blind 
to  the  faults  of  that  discipline.  Certainly  I  do  not  wish  it  to  remain 
in  possession  of  the  field  for  ever,  or  too  long.  But  as  a  stage  and  a 
discipline,  and  as  means  for  enabling  that  poor  inattentive  and  im> 
moral  creature,  man,  to  love  and  appropriate  and  make  part  of  his 
being  divine  ideas,  on  which  he  could  not  otherwise  have  laid  or  kept 
hold,  the  discipline  of  Puritanism  has  been  invaluable ;  and  the  more 
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I  read  history,  the  more  I  see  of  znaDkisd^  the  more  I  recognise  its 
value.  Well,  then,  you  are  not  merely  a  multitude  of  fifty  millions ; 
you  are  fifty  millions  sprung  from  this  excellent  Germanic  stock,  hav- 
ing passed  through  this  excellent  Puritan  discipline,  and  set  in  this 
•enviable  and  unbounded  country.  Even  supposing,  therefore,  that  by 
the  necessity  of  things  your  majority  must  in  the  present  stage  of  the 
^orld  probably  be  unsound,  what  a  remnant,  I  say — ^what  an  in- 
comparable, all-transforming  remnant — ^you  may  fairly  hope  with 
jour  nimibers,  if  things  go  happily,  to  have ! 

Matthew  Abnold. 
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THE  DAY  OF  REST. 

The  day  of  rest  is  such  an  inestimable  blessing  to  all  classes  of  men ; 
it  is  to  the  labouring  classes  in  particular  such  an  unspeakable  boon ; 
it  has  done  so  much  to  benefit  our  race,  both  morally  and  physically, 
that  any  movement  likely  to  interfere  with  the  design  and  duties 
and  blessings  of  the  day,  and  to  make  it  a  day  of  toil  instead  of  a  day 
of  rest,  should  be  earnestly  resisted  by  all  who  have  the  good  of  man- 
kind at  heart. 

Adam  Smith  said : — 

The  Sabbath,  as  a  political  institution,  is  of  inestimable  Talue,  independently  of 
its  claims  to  Divine  authority. 

Lord  Macaulay,  in  speaking  of  the  Sunday,  said : — 

While  industry  is  suspended,  while  the  plough  lies  in  the  furrow,  while  the 
exchange  is  silent,  while  no  smoke  ascends  from  the  factory,  a  process  is  going  oa 
quite  as  important  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  as  any  process  which  is  performed 
on  more  busy  days. 

Man,  the  machine  of  machines,  is  repairing  and  winding  up,  so  that  he  returns 
to  his  labours  on  Monday  with  clearer  intellect,  with  liveher  spirits,  with  renewed 
corporeal  vigour. 

Dr.  Farre^  in  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
said : — 

Although  the  night  apparently  equalises  the  circulation,  yet  it  does  not  suffi- 
ciently restore  its  balance  for  the  attainment  of  a  long  life ;  hence  one  day  in  seyen, 
by  the  bounty  of  Providence,  is  thrown  in  as  a  day  of  compensation,  to  perfect,  by 
its  repose,  the  animal  system.  Physiologically  considered,  power  saved  is  povrer 
gained,  and  the  waste  of  power  from  every  kind  of  excitement  defeats  the  purposes 
of  the  day. 

The  late  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  who  voted  on  two  occasions  in  the 
House  of  Lords  against  opening  museums,  &c.,  on  Sundays,  said,  on 
May  5, 1879:— 

Of  all  Divine  institutions,  the  most  Divine  is  that  which  secures  a  day  of  rest 
for  man.  I  hold  it  to  be  the  most  valuable  blessing  ever  conceded  to  man.  It  is 
the  comer-stone  of  civihsation,  and  its  removal  might  even  aifect  the  health  of  the 
people.  ...  It  (the  opening  of  museums  on  Sundays)  is  a  great  ehange,  and  those 
who  suppose  for  a  moment  that  it  could  he  liniited  to  the  proposal  of  the  noble 
baron  to  open  museums  will  find  they  are  mistaken. 
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Mr.  G-ladstone,  who  has  always  voted  against  the  Sunday  opening 
of  the  National  Collections,  in  reply  to  a  deputation  in  March,  1869, 
said: — 

The  religious  obserrance  of  Sunday  is  a  main  prop  of  the  religious  character  of 
the  country.  .  .  .  From  a  moral,  social,  and  physical  point  of  view,  the  observance 
of  Sunday  is  a  duty  of  absolute  consequence. 

From  his  seat,  as  Prime  Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
April  18,  1871,  he  said: — 

From  a  long  experience  of  a  laborious  life,  he  had  become  most  deeply  impressed 
with  the  belief — to  say  nothing  of  a  higher  feeling — that  the  alternations  of  rest 
and  labour,  at  the  short  interyals  which  were  afforded  by  the  merciful  and  blessed 
institution  of  Sunday,  was  a  necessity  for  the  retention  of  a  man^s  mind  and  of  a 
man^s  frame  in  a  condition  to  discharge  his  duties ;  and  it  was  desirable  as  much 
as  possible  to  restrain  the  exercise  of  labour  upon  the  Sunday,  and  to  secure  to  the 
people  the  enjo3anent  of  tlie  day  of  rest. 

In  a  letter  to  the  writer  of  this  article  in  1876,  Mr.  Grladstone 
wrote  as  follows : — 

Believing  in  the  authority  of  the  Lord's  Day  as  a  religious  institution,  I  must 
as  a  matter  of  course  desire  the  recognition  of  that  authority  by  others.  But,  oyer 
and  above  this,  I  have  myself,  in  the  course  of  a  laborious  life,  signally  experienced 
both  its  mental  and  its  physical  benefits.  I  can  hardly  over-state  its  value  in  this 
view,  and  for  the  interest  of  the  working  men  of  this  country,  alike  in  these  and  in 
other  yet  higher  respects,  there  is  nothing  I  more  anxiously  desire  than  that  they 
should  more  and  more  highly  appreciat^e  the  Christian  day  of  rest. 

It  would  be  easy  to  quote  the  opinions  of  a  long  list  of  eminent 
men  all  bearing  testimony  to  the  great  value  of  the  Sunday  as  a  day 
of  rest,  and  showing  the  importance  of  preserving  it  as  such. 

If  the  Sunday  is  such  a  priceless  blessing ;  if  its  repose  is  essen- 
tial to  the  physical,  social,  and  religious  welfare  of  our  people ;  if 
our  race  would  deteriorate  without  it ;  if  it  has  done  something  both 
morally  and  physically  to  raise  our  country  to  the  exalted  position 
which  she  occupies  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world ;  if  its  quiet- 
ing, sanctifying  influence  on  the  minds  of  men  is  universally  ad- 
mitted ;  if,  in  these  days  of  intense  excitement,  when  men  live  at  an 
express  rate,  when  mental  and  physical  activity  are  carried  to  their 
extreme  limits;  if,  under  these  circumstances,  the  Sunday  comes 
with  a  Divine  influence  and  brings  rest  and  quietude  to  millions  of 
the  human  race,  ought  not  responsible  public  men  to  pause  ere  they 
take  any  steps  which  would  tend  in  any  degree  to  make  this  day  of 
rest  a  day  of  work  ? 

The  opinions  of  some  of  the  eminent  men  named  show  that  the 
danger  of  an  increase  of  Sunday  labour  arising  £rom  the  proposed 
opening  of  the  National  Collections  on  Sundays  is  not  a  mere  phantom. 
The  immediate  and  direct  increase  of  such  labour  which  Sunday 
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opening  y90vl6,  involve  would  be  very  concdderable ;  but  the  reflex 
influence  in  the  same  direction  woidd  be  enormous,  extending  to 
every  industry  in  the  country. 

Suppose  that  the  supreme  governing  body  in  this  country  delibe- 
rately passes  a  law  which  affirms  that  the  National  Collections  are  to 
be  opened  on  Sundays. 

The  following  are  amongst  the  places  which  would  at  once  be 
opened : — 

The  British  Museum,  with  its  Library  and  Reading-room. 
The  National  Gallery. 
The  South  Kensington  Museum. 
The  Natural  History  Museum. 
The  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
The  Bethnal  Green  Museum. 
The  Geological  Museum. 
The  Tower  of  London. 
The  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  a  number  of  minor  public  places. 

The  staff  of  attendants  and  care-takers  at  these  places  now  enjoy 
the  whole  of  the  Sunday  as  a  day  for  rest  and  worship  with  their 
families. 

When  Saturday  evening  comes  they  can  go  home  with  light  hearts, 
for  the  rest-day  follows.  But  immediately  the  new  law  comes  into 
operation,  immediately  the  doors  of  their  places  of  business  are 
ordered  to  be  opened  on  Sundays,  they  lose  their  Sunday  liberty ; 
the  State  which  employs  them  has  resolved  that  they  must  work  on 
the  rest-day,  and  with  heavy  hearts  they  comply.  They  have  fami- 
lies to  support,  and  in  days  of  keen  competition  they  have  no  choice 
but  to  submit.  Thousands  woidd  be  only  too  eager  to  cut  them  out, 
to  undersell  them,  to  step  into  their  places  on  any  terms,  however 
hard  those  terms  might  be. 

A  large  staff  of  attendants  would  at  once  be  employed  at  the 
places  named;  hundreds  of  persons  would  be  immediately  injured  botli 
morally  and  physically ;  some  hundreds  of  &milies  would  feel  that  a 
wrong  had  been  inflicted  on  their  fathers  or  brothers ;  some  hundreds 
of  wives  would,  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  miss  their  husbands. 

If  large  numbers  of  persons  visited  the  places  opened,  these 
persons  would  require  to  be  carried  by  rail  or  road  to  the  several  ex- 
hibitions from  the  suburbs  and  distant  parts ;  they  would  also  have 
to  be  supplied  with  food  and  refreshments. 

Suppose  50,000  persons  visited  the  places  naihed  on  each  Sunday 
a  very  large  number  of  additional  railway  servants,  omnibus  and 
tramway  men,  cabmen,  eating-house  keepers,  and  publicans  would 
be  required  to  feed  and  carry  them. 
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All  these  classes  of  persons  have  now  excessively  long  hours  of 
labour,  and  any  proceedings  on  the  part  of  governing  bodies  which 
would  increase  their  labours  would  be  a  wrong  most  keenly  felt. 

To  show  that  refreshment-house  keepers  are  apprehensive  that 
their  Sunday  work  would  be  increased  by  the  Sunday  opening  of 
museums,  we  mention  the  fact  that  out  of  120  persons  employed  at 
the  Holbom  Sestaurant  in  1877  no  less  than  11 5  signed  a  petition 
to  Parliament  against  Mr.  Taylor's  motion  to  open  museums  on 
Sundays. 

The  grounds  on  which  these  employes  signed  were  that  they  en- 
joyed the  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest  (the  Sestaurant  being  closed  on 
that  day),  but  if  the  museum  in  the  vicinity  were  opened  on  Sundays 
there  might  be  a  demand  for  the  Bestaurant  to  be  opened  also. 

On  this  point  the  Bight  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.P.,  spoke  with 
effect  from  his  seat  in  Parliament  on  June  8,  1877.     He  then  said : 

The  effect  of  opening  museums  on  Sundays  must  be  to  instantly  bring  into 
o()eration  a  number  of  subsidiary  means  of  feeding  and  supporting  the  people  who 
might  flock  to  the  museums.  Public-bouses  were  closed  during  a  great  part  of 
tbe  Sunday  afternoon.  Would  it  be  possible  to  keep  tbese  places  closed  if  people 
came  to  tbe  British  Museum,  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  tbe  National 
Galleries,  from  distant  parts  of  London  P  Taking  tbe  proposition  as  it  stood;  it 
iBTolved  Tery  much  more  than  stood  on  the  paper  of  the  House.  He  himself 
attached  enormous  value  to  tbe  day  of  rest,  which  bad  been  preserved  for  many 
centuries.  Whether  working  men  desired  to  go  to  cburob  or  not  on  Sunday  was 
not  tbe  question.  Tbe  question  was, — Whether  they  should  have  tbe  day  of  rest 
preserved  to  them,  which  the  practice  of  this  country  bad  established. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  subject  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  immediate  effect  of  opening  the  National  Collections  on 
Sundays  would  be  to  impose  Simday  labour  on  a  large  staff  of  persons 
who  now  enjoy  Sunday  rest,  to  bring  into  operation  on  Sundays  an 
industry  which  has  hitherto  rested  on  Sundays,  and  to  increase  the 
Sunday  work  of  large  classes  of  men  whose  hours  of  labour  are  already 
excessive. 

That  this  is  the  view  taken  by  large  numbers  of  the  working 
classes  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation  is 
the  first  law  of  nature,  and  that  instinct  leads  the  people  at  large  to 
understand  that  the  Sunday  rest  is  a  great  blessing,  and  that  this 
blessing  would  be  endangered  by  the  impetus  to  Sunday  labour  which 
would  be  given  by  the  Sunday  opening  of  the  National  Collections. 
Sunday  opening  means  Sunday  labour.  Lord  Dunraven  says,  *  We  deny 
that  Sunday  opening  will  lead  to  Sunday  labour.'  We  assert  that 
Sunday  opening  cannot  possibly  be  achieved  without  Sunday  labour, 
and  that  Sunday  labour  should  be  limited  to  that  which  is  strictly 
necessary.  At  the  Manchester  Public  Libraries,  no  less  than  30 
attendants  are  kept  at  work  on  Simdajs  from  2*30  to  9  p.m.     Is  not 
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this  Sunday  labour  ?  There  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  pretence  for 
saying  that  the  opening  on  the  rest-day  of  the  National  Exhibitions  is 
necessary ;  no  kind  of  work  on  Sundays  can  be  less  necessary  than 
Sunday  work  at  sights  and  shows.  A  man  may  plead  hard  times,  a 
large  family,  and  pressing  needs  to  excuse  the  opening  of  his  shop  or 
warehouse  on  Sunday,  but  no  such  argument  can  be  urged  for  the 
opening  of  museums  and  galleries  on  Sundays.  If  men  may  be 
rightly  employed  at  museums,  &c.,  on  Sundays  there  is  not  a  trade  in 
the  coimtry  which  may  not  with  a  greater  show  of  reason  be  kept  in 
operation  on  the  rest-day. 

It  is  this  question  of  the  increase  of  Sunday  labour  which  excites 
so  deeply  the  opposition  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people  to  the 
proposed  inroads  on  the  day  of  rest. 

The  immediate  and  direct  increase  of  Sunday  labour  would  be 
very  considerable  if  Lord  Dunraven's  proposals  were  carried  out,  but 
the  reflex  influence  of  the  success  of  his  scheme  would  be  far  more 
serious. 

If  the  supreme  Government  of  the  country  opens  its  exhibitions 
and  galleries,  its  pubUc  libraries  and  reading-rooms,  its  halls  and 
palaces  on  Sundays,  and  pronounces  such  a  proceeding  to  be  good  and 
beneficial  to  the  people,  on  what  possible  grounds  can  objections  be 
raised  to  the  Sunday  opening  of  similar  exhibitions  by  private  com- 
panies and  speculators  all  over  the  country  ?    If  it  be  right  to  open  a 
museum  on  Sundays,  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  open  a  Crystal  Palace  on 
the  same  day.     If  Sunday  labour  may  be  employed  at  the  National 
(7allery,'it  cannot  be  improper  to  employ  such  labour  at  Madame 
Tussaud's.    If  the  South  Kensington  Museum  may  be  opened  on 
Sundays,  why  not  the  Boyal  Academy  and  the  Alexandra  Palace  ?     Is 
it  beneficial  to  visit  picture  galleries  and  museums  on  Sundays,  but 
injurious  to  visit  Maskelyne  and  Cooke's  entertainment  or  the  Moore 
and  Burgess  Minstrels  on  Sundays  ?    Is  it  right  to  study  works  of  art 
at  the  national  institutions,  but  wrong  to  enjoy  music  at  the  opera 
on  Sundays  ?    If  persons  who  take  a  pleasure  in,  and  find  both  recrea- 
tion and  amusement  at  museums  and  art-galleries  are  to  be  allowed 
to  indulge  their  tastes  on  Sundays,  why  should  the  classes  who  have 
no  taste  for  museums  or  galleries,  but  who  enjoy  theatres  and  circuses 
and  concerts  and  music-halls,  not  be  allowed  to  have  these  places  open 
on  the  Sundays  ? 

It  would  be  grossly  unjust  to  permit  persons  with  artistic  tastes 
to  have  the  National  Collections  for  resort  on  Sundays,  and  not  to  allow 
those  who  have  no  artistic  tastes  to  enjoy  the  recreations  they  take 
pleasure  in  on  Sundays. 

You  cannot,  with  any  regard  to  reason  and  logic,  permit  one  class 
of  recreation  and  amusement  to  be  in  operation  on  Sundays,  and 
keep  closed  another  class  of  recreation  and  amusement.     The  case 
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was  thus  clearly  put  by  the  editor  of  the  Hmes  in  an  article  on 
June  9,  1877  :— 

The  streets  of  London  on  a  Sunday  are  a  strong  contrast  to  those  of  a  great 
Continental  town,  and  hespeak  a  population  who  are  tasting  a  day's  respite  from 
husiness  of  all  kinds.  The  closing  of  our  National  Museums  and  Galleries  we 
helioTe  to  be  eminently  conducive  to  the  health,  the  good  order,  and  the  mei\tal  and 
moral  halance  of  our  population.  To  open  these  institutions  on  a  Sunday  by  a 
formal  Parliamentary  yote,  must  of  necessity  have  an  extensive  reflex  effect. 
Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  between  public  and  private  exhibitions,  between 
galleries  and  theatres,  for  instance  P  In  point  of  fact,  in  the  parallel  cases  abroad, 
to  which  Mr.  Peter  Taylor  points,  the  line  is  not  drawn,  and  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that  if  drawn  in  this  country  it  would  not  be  maintained.  We  should  make  & 
complete  breach  in  the  defences  which  now  protect  the  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest,  and 
should  have  deflnitely  abandoned  our  general  rule.  Once  throw  open  by  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Commons  all  national  museums  and  picture  galleries  on  Sundays, 
and  it  is  hard  to  see  what  institutions,  public  or  private,  we  could  insist  on 
closing. 

The  proposal  to  open  national  institutions  od  Sundays  is  (says 
Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  M.P.) 

very  much  like  probing  a  bank  that  keeps  out  the  sea  in  Holland.  You  may  probe 
that  bank  only  to  get  a  bucketful  of  water,  but  you  may  thereby  flood  a  nation 
or  drown  a  province.  You  cannot  keep  the  hole  the  size  that  you  first  made  it. 
You  cannot  govern  the  flood..    The  *  letting  out  of  water '  is  proverbial. 

It  is  not  a  mere  question  of  opening  several  museums  and  gal- 
leries on  Sundays,  it  is  a  question  of  what  lies  beyond.  • 

It  is  a  question  of  opening  up  a  great  industry  on  Sundays,  which 
at  present  rests  on  that  day. 

The  National  Museums  and  Galleries  are  the  national  places  of 
recreation  and  amusement ;  on  bank-holidays  people  flock  to  them 
by  thousands,  the  newspapers  report  them,  and  class  them  with  other 
popular  places  of  amusement,  and  if  these  national  places  of  recrea- 
tion are  opened  on  Sundays,  all  other  places  of  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment must  inevitably  follow  the  Government's  example.  In  this  way 
the  amusement  industries,  employing  in  many  trades  vast  numbers 
of  the  people,  would  be  opened,  and  brought  into  operation  on  Sun- 
days, as  they  are  on  the  Continent. 

•  The  proposal  for  a  Government  monopoly  of  Sunday  opening  is 
utterly  absurd.  The  surest  way  to  make  Simday  a  day  of  labour  for 
all  classes  is  for  the  Government  to  set  the  example  and  lead  the 
way  by  compelling  its  servants  to  work  on  Sundays.  If  Government 
servants  are  to  work  on  Sundays  to  amuse  the  people,  why  not  the 
servants  of  all  the  speculators  and  caterers  for  public  amusement  in 
every  town  and  village  in  the  country  ?  And  this  is  what  the  Sunday 
opening  societies  mean  and  aim  at. 

They  ask  for  what  they  call  a  *  Free  Sunday,'  that  is,  a  Sunday 
on  which  every  restriction  and  law  which  preserves  the  Sunday  as  a 
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day  of  rest  free  from  labour  shall  be  swept  away.  They  would  open 
not  only  national  museums  and  galleries,  but  exhibitions  and  concerts 
and  eutertainments  and  public-houses  also.^ 

Full  well  they  know  that  if  the  Government  leads  the  way,  the 
host  of  speculative  caterers  for  the  public  amusement  will  quickly 
follow..  In  this  way  the  English  Sunday  as  a  day  of  peaceful  quiet 
rest  maybe  broken  down  and  placed  below  the  level  of  a  bank-holiday. 
It  is  this  well-founded  fear  and  dread  of  losing  the  Sunday  as  a 
national  day  of  holy  rest,  which  stirs  not  only  the  religious  classes 
but  the  labouring  classes  to  oppose  the  schemes  of  Sunday  opening 
and  Sunday  labour  proposed  by  the  Sunday  opening  societies. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  statements 
made  by  Lord  Dunraven  in  the  March  number  of  this  Eeview.  We 
regret  that  his  lordship  should  have  been  made  the  medium  of  con- 
veying to  the  public  a  misrepresentation  which  has  been  widely  cir- 
culated by  the  Sunday  Opening  Society  of  which  his  lordship  is  a 
vice-president. 

In  the  March  number  of  this  Beview,  page  422,  Lord  Dunraven 
refers  to  the  appeal  made  to  the  working-class  organisations  by  the 
Working  Men's  Lord's  Day  Eest  Association  to  support  Mr.  Broad- 
hurst's  motion  in  Parliament  against  opening  museums  on  Sundays. 

His  lordship  gives  a  form  which  he -says  is  Hhe  circular  issued 
by  the  Lord's  Day  Eest  Association  and  sent  to  all  these  societies.' 

The  mutilated  form  given  by  Lord  Dunraven  is  exactly  the  same 
as  the  mutilated  form  published  by  the  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Sunday  Society  on  the  8th  of  May,  1883,  in  the  *  Globe  '  newspaper, 
and  which  was  circulated  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  evening  of  the 
•debate  on  Lord  Dunraven's  motion. 

In  order  that  the  readers  of  the  Nmeteenth  Century  may  see  clearly 
how  Lord  Dunraven  has  been  misled,  we  put  the  form  as  given  by  his 
iordship  and  the  real  form  side  by  side. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  form  as  given  by  Lord  Dunraven 
leaves  out  the  vital  part  of  the  real  form,  namely,  the  actual  words^ 
of  the  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst,  M.P.  That 
Lord  Dunraven  has  been  misled  by  those  on  whom  his  lordship 
depends  for  information  is  clear,  because  he  says  of  the  societies  tu 
whom  the  Working  Men's  Lord's  Day  Eest  Association  sent  Mr. 
Broadhurst's  amendment  that  *  they  knew  nothing  cthmit  Mr.  Broad- 
hurst  or  his  amendment^  and  on  page  424  that  the  societies  *  pro- 
nounced not  against  Sunday  opening,  but  in  favour  of  an  unknown 

'  The  late  Secretary  of  the  Sunday  League  gave  evidence  before  a  Parliamentan' 
^Committee  against  closing  public-houses  on  Sunday,  on  the  ground  that  when  he  and 
others  went  to  the  Sunday  bands  in  the  parks  they  required  the  public*houj»es  to  \^t 
opened  for  refreshments  ;  and  Lord  Roseber}%  a  late  president  of  the  Sunday  Society, 
«aid,  *  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would  have  public-houses  closed  on  Sundays.' 
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amendment.'  The  exact  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Broadhurst, 
MP.,  was  not  only  printed  in  bold  type  on  the  top  of  every  printed 
form  sent  out  to  the  societies,  but  it  was  also  embodied  in  the  circular 
letter  which  accompanied  each  form ;  and  it  was  also  printed  in  the 
speech  against  Sunday  opening  which  Mr.  Broadhurst  made^  in  Par- 
liament, and  which  was  sent  out  with  every  copy  of  the  form.  There 
IS,  therefore,  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  Lord  Dunraven's  state- 
ment that  the  societies  appealed  to  by  the  Working  Men's  Lord's 
Bay  Best  Association  ^  knew  nothing  about  Mr.  Broadhurst  or  his 
amendment.' 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  form,  as 
ffiven  in  the  March  nunU^r  of  this 
Review  by  Lord  Dunraven, 


The  Committee  or  Managers  of  the 
under-mentioned  Society  approve  of  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Henry 
Broadhurst,  M.P.  in  Parliament,  for 
opposing  the  increase  of  Sunday 
Labour. 

Name  of  Secretary  or  Officer    

Xame  of  Society 

State  No.  of  Members  or  Subscribers  if 
possible    

Addresa 

Do  you  sign  this  officially  on  behalf  of 
your  Society,  or  in  your  individual 
capacity  P 

Answer   

llemarks 


The  foUowing  is  a  copy  of  the  realforfn 
which  was  sent  ovt  by  the  Working 
MevCs  Lord^s  Day  Rest  Association, 
and  which  occupied  the  whole  of  one 
side  of  a  large  sheet  of  letter  paper. 

Mr.  Broadhhrst's  Amendment,  pro- 
posed in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  19th  of  May,  1882,  was  as 
follows : — 

'  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House 
it  is  undesirable  that  Parliament  should 
further  promote  the  employment  of 
Sunday  Labour,  by  authorising  the 
opening  of  the  National  Museums  and 
Galleries,  which  are  now  ^losed  on  that 
day,  but  that  such  Museums  and 
Galleries  should  be  open  between  the 
hours  of  six  and  ten  p.m.,  on  at  least 
three  evenings  in  each  week.* 

The  Committee  or  Managers  of  the 
under-mentioned  Society  approve  of 
the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr. 
Broadhurst,  M.P.,  in  Parliament,  for 
opposing  the  increase  of  Sunday 
Labour. 

Name  of  Secretary  or  Officer    

Name  of  Society 

State  No.  of  Members  or  Subscribers  if 
possible    

Address  

Bo  you  sign  thb  officially  on  behalf  of 
yoiup  Society,  or  in  your  individiuil 
capacity  ? 

Answer  

Remarks 


They  had  in  every  case  three  copies  of  the  amendment^  and  Mr. 
Broadhurst's  speech  as  well.     The  circular  letter  accompanying  the 
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printed  forms  was  most  carefully  examined,  corrected,  and  signed,  as 
follows : — 

Shaftesbury,  President  Working  Men's  Lord's  Day  Rest 
Association. 

Samuel  Morlby,  Vice-President. 

Henry  E.  King,  Secretary  London  Consolidated  Book- 
binders' Society. 

H.  Morgan,  B.S.,  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners. 

Watts  Austin,  Secretary  No.  5  Branch,  Pimlico,  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Operative  Bakers  and  Confectioners. 

Charles  Hill,  Secretary  Working  Men's  Lord's  Day  Best 
Association. 

The  appeal  thus  made  to  the  working  class  organisations  by  a 
nobleman  whose  name  is  a  household  word,  and  whose  whole  life  has 
been  consecrated  to  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people, 
and  by  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  M.P.,  whose  sympathies  with  working 
men  lead  him  to  help  them  in  every  righteous  struggle,  accom- 
panied as  the  appeal  was  by  the  telling  speech  made  against  Sunday 
opening  by  Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst,  M.P.  (the  most  influential  trades' 
unionist  in  the  country),  had  the  desired  effect.  The  arguments 
used  in  the  appeal,  made  by  men  in  whom  the  working  classes  have 
the  fullest  confidence,  produced  such  an  expression  of  opinion 
against  Sunday  opening,  and  in  favour  of  opening  on  week-day 
evenings,  as  has  never  before  been  elicited ;  and  no  less  than  2,412 
working  class  organisations,  having  501,705  members,  to  whom  Mr. 
Broadhurst's  amendment  was  sent,  have,  through  their  committees 
and  officers,  officially  supported  the  action  of  Mr.  Broadhurst* 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  organisations  which  responded : — 

Number  of         Xomber  oi 
Societies.  Memben^ 

Societies  in  the  London  District^  217 

Trade  Unions  and  Friendly  Societies,  such  as  Odd  Fellows, 

Foresters,  &c 92  \ 

Working  Men's  Clubs,  Institutes,  Debating  and  Mutual  Im-  I 

provement  Societies,  &c 47  [•  41,181 

Good  Templars  and  other  Temperance  Organisations       •        .  60  I 

Miscellaneous  Organisations     .        .         .        .        .        .        .  18 

Provincial  Organisations^  2,195. 

Trade  Unions  and  Friendly  Societies,  such  as  Odd  Fellows, 

Foresters,  &c 2,074 

Working  Men's  Clubs,  Institutes,  Debating  and  Mutual  Im-  I 

provement  Societies,  &c 69  '^^^q  1-04 

Good  Templars  and  other  Temperance  Organisations        .        .        45  i        '  "" 

Miscellaneous  Organisations     ....,,.  7  / 

Total 2,412    601,705 
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In  addition  to  the  ahove^  the  officers  of  116  societies,  having 
175,403  members,  signed  the  form  in  their  individual  capacity, 
because  their  rules  prohibit  the  discussion  of  political  subjects,  or 
for  other  reasons ;  but  many  of  them  state  their  opinion  that  their 
members  are  in  favour  of  Mi.  Broadhurst's  amendment.  These  have 
not  been  included  in  the  above  summary,  but  due  weight  will  be 
given  to  these  opinions  by  impartial  seekers  after  the  truth  on  this 
question.  The  names  of  the  societies,  with  their  addresses;  the 
nimiber  of  members ;  the  names  of  the  secretaries  or  officials,  with 
the  remarks  made  by  many,  are  in  print  as  a  shilling  pamphlet.  A 
second  edition  has  been  published,  and,  in  order  to  make  the  docu- 
ment as  accurate  as  possible,  the  Committee  of  the  Working  Men's 
Lord's  Day  Rest  Association  went  to  the  very  heavy  expense  of  send- 
ing a  marked  copy  to  each  of  the  2,335  organisations  in  the  first 
edition,  calling  attention  to  the  particulars  of  each  society,  and  re- 
questing to  be  informed  of  any  inaccuracies.  The  great  care  taken 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  only  about  twenty-eight  corrections  were 
made,  nearly  all  of  which  related  to  the  names,  not  to  the  figures. 
These  corrections,  with  the  addition  of  seventy-seven  more  societies, 
were  inserted  in  the  second  edition,  and  the  document  is  the  most 
•conclusive  proof  ever  issued  of  the  views  of  the  working  classes  on 
this  question.^ 

We  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  nothing  could  have 
been  more  fair  than  to  place  Mr.  Broadhurst's  amendment  before  the 
societies  for  their  consideration  in  the  way  it  was  placed  by  the 
Working  Men's  Lord's  Day  Best  Association. 

Lord  Dunraven  asserts  that  the  question  of  the  Sunday  opening 
of  national  institutions  affects  the  metropolis  only. 

This  we  cannot  admit.  The  supreme  governing  body  of  the 
British  Empire  is  asked  to  break  down  by  a  vote  the  principle  of 
Sunday  closing,  and  to  set  an  example  of  Sunday  opening  and  Sunday 
labour. 

The  influence  of  the  votes  and  example  of  the  English  Legis- 
lature is  felt  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  a  vote  of  the 
House  of  Lords  or  the  House  of  Commons  adverse  to  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  Sunday  closing  and  Sunday  rest  would  have  an  evil  influence 
in  every  town  and  village  in  the  country. 

Another  groundless  assertion  made  by  Lord  Dunraven  is  that  the 
^  Lord's  Day  Rest  Association  asked  merely  for  the  opinions  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  various  societies.'  The  contradiction  to  this  is  seen 
at  once,  even  on  the  face  of  the  mutilated  form  given  by  Lord 
Dunraven.  That  form  says  the  *  committee  or  managers  of  the 
undermentioned  Society  approve  of  the  amendment  moved  by  Mr. 
Broadhurst.' 

*  This  pamphlet  can  be  obtained  for  one  shilling,  at  the  offices  of  the  Working 
Men's  Lord's  Day  Rest  Association,  13  Bedford  Row,  W.C. 
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BeferriDg  to  the  delegates'  meeting  (page  419),  his  Lordship 
says : — '  This  meeting  at  St.  James's  Hall '  (the  meeting  was  held  in 
a  sToaU  rooni  at  St.  James's  Hall)  '  was  absolutely  free  and  open  to 
all  working  class  organisations,  and  yet  the  opposition  found  no 
place  in  its  proceedings.' 

We  deny  emphatically  the  accuracy  of  this  statement. 

The  absolute  unanimity  at  this  meeting  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
open  the  eyes  even  of  the  blind :  the  strings  were  pulled  by  the 
managers  of  the  meeting  so  as  to  make  a  show  of  fairness,  but  so  as 
to  shut  out  all  real  opposition.  To  assert  that  after  five  months' 
efforts  not  a  single  organisation  could  be  found  to  oppose  Sunday 
opening  proves  too  much. 

Two  indisputable  facts  will  show  how  this  was  done. 

The  promoters  of  the  meeting,  which  was  held  in  December, 
1882,  began  to  work  for  del^fates  to  be  appointed  in  the  previous 
July  and  August. 

They  appealed  repeatedly  to  upwards  of  1,900  organisations,  in 
those  directions  where  they  thought  they  would  get  support. 

They  took  five  months  to  get  those  delegates  they  wished  to 
attend  appointed  and  to  arrange  for  the  meeting. 

Ten  days  before  the  meeting  in  December  a  letter  was  received 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Working  Men's  Lord's  Day  Rest  Association 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Sunday  Opening  Committee,  in  which  he 
says : — ^  I  am  instructed  to  ask  you  to  favour  me  with  the  names  of 
any  clubs  or  societies  to  whom  you  would  like  invitations  sent.' 

On  December  5  a  farther  invitation  was  sent  to  the  Working 
Men's  Lord's  Day  Best  Association  asking  the  Committee  to  send  a 
speaker  to  their  meeting. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  the  promoters  of  the 
meeting  had  been  working  to  get  their  delegates  for  five  months, 
and  not  till  ten  days  before  the  meeting  did  they  invite  the  Working 
Men's  Lord's  Day  Best  Association  to  give  a  list  of  clubs  or  societies 
to  whom  they  would  like  invitations  to  be  sent.  They  gave  (ex- 
cluding two  Sundays)  just  eight  days  to  do  that  which  had  taken 
them  five  months. 

It  was  simply  impossible  for  the  Working  Men's  Lord's  Day 
Rest  Association  to  supply  the  Jist  of  217  London  societies  opposed 
to  Sunday  opening,  which  they  obtained  a  few  months  later,  and  for 
the  committees  of  these  societies  to  meet  and  appoint  delegates  to 
attend  the  meeting  in  the  short  space  of  eight  days. 

Lord  Dunraven  mentions  many  circumstances  in  support  of  his 
opinion  that  the  working  classes  desire  the  Sunday  opening  of 
museums,  but  there  are  many  missing  links  in  his  chain  of  evidence. 
His  Lordship  refers  fully  to  the  Trades  Delegates'  Meeting  in 
proof  of  his  views ;   but  the  facts  connected  with   that  meeting 
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prove  beyond  question  that  the  working  classes  as  a  whole 
are  not  for  Sunday  opening.  One  thousand  nine  hundred  societies 
were  invited  to  send  delegates  to  the  meeting.  Sixty-four  only  re- 
sponded. The  others  were  either  opposed  or  indifferent  to  Sunday 
opening. 

In  a  circular  issued  by  the  promoters  of  the  meeting  in  Sep- 
tember 1882,  it  was  asserted  that  ^  one  of  the  largest  halls  in 
London  will  be  taken  for  the  meeting.'  The  largest  halls  in  London 
are  the  Albert  Hall,  Exeter  Hall,  and  St.  James's  Hall,  holding  from 
2,000  to  5^000  persons.  The  effort  was  such  a  failure  that  the 
meeting  had  to  be  held  in  a  small  room  at  St.  James's  Hall,  which 
the  Daily  News  stated  ^  was  capable  of  holding  300  persons.'  The 
meeting  in  this  room  included  the  delegates  and  as  many  other 
persons  as  could  be  got  together  by  the  three  Sunday  Opening 
Societies  by  the  issue  of  himdreds  of  tickets. 

The  official  report  of  this  meeting  states  on  page  26  that  the 
following  twenty-nine  Trade  Societies,  having  35,017  members, 
appointed  representatives  to  attend  the  meeting  and  to  support 
Sunday  opening. 


London  Trades  Council  .  •  15,480 
Amalgamated  Boot  and  Shoe 

Makers  ....  3,706 
Amalgamated  Boot  and  Shoe 

Makers  (No.  2)  •  .  .165 
Amalgamated  Boot  and  Shoe 

Makers  (Paddington)  •        •  70 

Amalgamated  Brassworkers  •  600 

*  Amalgamated  House  Decora- 

ton  and  Painters        .        •  1,000 

Hope  Society  of  Painters        •  140 

Amalgamated  Tailors  •  •  25 
Amalgamated  Watermen  and 

lightermen  .  •  •  600 
Amalgamated  Trade  of  Up* 

holsterers           •        t        •  290 

Baige  Builders*  Trade  Union  •  120 

*  City  of  London  Ladies'  Shoe 

Makers     •         •        •        •  600 

*  Operative  Bricklayers    .        •  35 
East  London  French  Polishers  45 


General  Labourers*  Union  «  8,070 
Sugar   Workmen   and   Dock 

Labourers  •  f-  •  •  8,700 
Westminster     and     Pimlico 

Tailoresses*  Trade  Union     •  60 

*  Allfance  Cabinet  Makers        •  1,750 

*  Bookbinders     and     Machine 

Bulers        •        •        .        •  180 

*  West-find  Ladies'   Boot  and 

Shoe  Makers      ...        .  240 

*  Boot  and  Shoe  Riveters         .  1,225 

*  West-end  Boot  Closers  .        ,  30 

*  Progressive  Cabinet  Makers  »  150 

*  Stone  Carvers'  Trade  Society  •  70 

*  Cigar  Makers*  Mutual  AbsocIa* 

tion    •       •        •        .        •  1,060 

*  London     Central      Painters' 

Society       •        .'      .        •  90 

*  City  Painters  and  Decorators  •  96 

*  French  Polishers    ...  120 
West-end  Boot  Makers  (No.  1)  400 


This  list  is  a  grave  misrepresentation  of  the  facts.  The  London 
members  of  those  societies  (fifteen  in  number)  having  a  *  against 
them  are  counted  twice  over. 

Ist.  They  are  included  in  the  15,480  members  of  societies 
affiliated  to  and  connected  with  the  London  Trades'  Council,  which 
stands  first  on  the  list. 

2nd.  They  are  also  counted  as  separate  societies.  The  Report  of 
Vol.  XV.— No.  86.  Z  Z 
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the  London  Trades'  Council  and  the  Beports  of  the  Sunday  Opening 
Societies  compared  prove  this. 

3rd.  The  list  includes  country  members,  while  it  has  been  repre- 
sented that  the  members  are  London  men. 

4th.  Several  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Makers'  Societies  are  counted 
separately,  and  are  then  counted  again  in  the  ^Amalgamated  Boot 
and  Shoe  Makers'  Society.* 

The  Sunday  Opening  Societies,  having  asked  separately  the  forty- 
nine  societies  affiliated  to  the  London  Trades'  Council  to  support 
them,  have  a  right  to  count  the  fifteen  out  of  the  forty-nine  who 
consented ;  but,  having  appealed  to  these  societies  separately,  it  was 
a  serious  misrepresentation  to  count  them  again  under  cover  of  the 
London  Trades'  Council,  and  to  include  the  members  of  upwards  of 
thirty*four  societies  which  did  not  respond  to  the  appeal  of  the 
Sunday  Opening  Societies. 

The  deliberate  double  counting  in  this  case  is  not  the  unavoidable 
overlapping  referred  to  by  Lord  Dunraven. 

On  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts  and  consultation  with  those 
well  acquainted  with  the  London  Trade  Societies,  we  assert  that  the 
35,017  members  of  London  Trade  Societies  said  to  be  represented 
should  be  reduced  to  11,490.  We  arrive  at  this  conclusion  in  the 
following  way  :^»—    . 

On  the  foregoing  list  will  be  found  the  following  as  one  of  the 
Trade' Societies  of  London  :  'Sugar  Workmen  and  Dock  Labourers 
(3,700  members).' 

A  trade  society  with  3,700  members  would  need  an  office,  secretaiy, 
and  clerk,  and  a  large  amount  of  book-keeping  with  reports,  &c. 
We  went  to  the  address  given  to  us  by  the  Sunday  Opening  Com- 
mittee of  the  above  society,  namely,  Trafi^gar  Coffee  House,  Leman 
Street,  Whitechapel ;  but  we  failed  to  find  any  such  office  or  secre- 
tary, and  could  not  obtain  any  reports  or  papers  relating  to  the 
society ;  but  we  learnt  what  we  had  been  told  by  two  gentlemen 
well  acquainted  with  London  Trade  Societdes,  that  4io  such  organised 
society  with  a  large  number  of  subscribing  members,  as  is  repre- 
sented, in  the  list  got  up  by  the  Sunday  Opening  Societies,  was  in 

'  •  •  • 

existence. 

Mr.  Wigington,  whose  office-  is  at  the  above-named  Tra&lgar 
Coffee  House,  Leman  Street,  wrote  in  answer  to  inquiries  as 
follows : — 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Watermen  and  Lightermen  of  the  Riwr  Thames 

Trafalgar  Hotel,  Leman  Street,  London,  S^ 

June  28, 1883. 
Mb.  C.  Hill,  13  Bedford  Row,  W.C, 

Sir, — ^Li  reply  to  yours  of  yesterday's  date  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  know  of  no 
society  answering  the  name  given;  if  such  existed  I  feel  sure  I  must  have  known  it; 
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the  only  Dock  Labourers*  (Jxmdjide)  Association  being  the  Amalgamated  Stevedores^ 
which  I  may  safely  say  has  done  much  good  among  that  class  of  labourers.  There 
is  a  niggers'  Society  in  the  East  End, 

Yours  faithfully, 

F,  WiGiweTOX. 

On  carefully  considering  the  35,017  men  said  to  be  represented, 
we  come  to  the  following  calculation : — 

Number  of  men  said  to  be  represented  35,017 

Deduct  the  15,480  of  the  London  Trades^  Council,  because  the 
societies  affiliated  to  this  body  were  appealed  to  separately, 
and  those  which  voted  for  Sunday  opening  are  printed  in  the 
list,  and  the  members  of  those  societies  which  did  not  respond 
cannot  honestly  be  included 15,480 

Deduct  the  Sugar  Workmen  and  Dock  Labourers,  because  there 

is  no  such  organised  society  as  represented  in  existence        •      3,700 

Deduct  972  country  members  of  the  Alliance  Cabinet  Makers  .         972 

Deduct  1,700  country  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Boot  and 

Shoe  Makers 1,700 

Deduct  550  country  members    of  the  Amalgamated  House 

Decorators  and  Painters       •        .        •        .        •        •        •         550 

Deduct  300  country  members  of  the  City  of  London  Boot  and 

Shoe  Makers 300 

Deduct  825  country  members    of  the  London  Metropolitan 

Branch  of  Operative  Boot  and  Shoe  Itiveters         «        •        •         825 

Total  to  deduct  23,527 

Number  of  London  working  men  represented    •        •        •        •  11,490 

A  number  of  letters  have  been  received  and  published  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Working  Men's  Lord's  Day  Best  Association, 
13  Bedford  Bow,  from  the  Secretaries  of  those  Trade  Societies  whose 
members  have  been  counted  as  favourable  to  Sunday  opening,  stating 
that  no  authority  whatever  has  been  given  for  the  members  of  their 
societies  to  be  returned  as  fiavourable  to  the  Sunday  opening  of 
museums,  &c« 

Lord  Dunraven  gives  a  table,  on  page  420,  which  shows  what 
appears  to  b&,  and  what  is  described  as,  a  ^  misrepresentation  and 
exaggeration  by  the  Lord's  Day  Best  Association.'  His  lordship  will 
at  once  perceive  that  his  table  is  inaccurate,  when  I  state  that  the 
report  of  the  London  Trades'  Council,  from  which  his  lordship's 
calculations  are  made,  is  for  a  different  year  to  that  from  which  the 
statements  of  the  Lord's  Day  Best  Association  are  obtained.  The 
circumstances  referred  to  were  in  1882,  and  relate  only  to  the  Beport 
of  the  Trades'  Council,  dated  1882«  It  should,  however,  have  been 
stated  in  the  document  referred  to  by  Lord  Dunraven  that  the 
London  members  of  the  societies  affiliated  to  the  London  Trades* 
Council  were  counted  twice  over,  and  the  country  members  were  put 
down  as  London  men,  as  described  in  the  statistics  already  given. 

Lord  Dunraven  says  that  general  Sunday  labour  is  not  likely  to 

zz  2 
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follow  the  Sunday  opening  of  museums,  &c.  *Even  if  masters 
desired  to  keep  their  factories,  mines,  shops,  and  commercial  under- 
takings open  on  the  Sunday;  which'  they  do  not,  they  could  not 
possibly  compel  men  to  work  in  them.' 

In  reply  to  this  we  quote  the  following  words  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, from  a  speech  which  he  made  at  a  great  meeting  of  working 
men  held  in  Exeter  Hall  on  May  16,  1882. 

His  lordship  said : — 

Even  those  who  are  skilled  artisans  could  not  always  protect  themseWes ;  at 
times  when  there  was  an  extensive  demand  for  labour  they  might  be  able  to  do  so. 
But  let  the  demand  for  labour  cease  to  be  active,  let  there  come  a  time  when  there 
were  thousands  wanting  employment,  and  when  only  hundreds  could  be  emplojed. 
then  depend  upon  it  if  employers  were  to  say, '  you  must  work  on  Sundays  as  on 
other  days  or  else  turn  out,'  they  would  find  thousands  of  people  who  would  sue* 
cumb  to  that  condition. 

Mr.  Broadhurst,  M.P.,  from  his  seat  in  Parliament  on  May  19,. 
1882,  also  said: — 

Where  are  you  going  to  draw  the  line  P  Once  you  have  admitted  this  abstract 
principle,  how  are  you  going  to  hold  it  fast,  and  not  let  it  encroach  by  degrees  ? 
Do  we  not  hear  every  day  how  English  manufacturers  lure  suffering  from  the  keen 
competition  of  France,  Germany,  and  other  countries,  and  that  the  nations  which 
work  seven  days  a  week,  or,  at  any  rate,  which  observe  in  no  regular  form  the 
cessation  of  labour  on  the  seventh,  have  the  advantage  over  English  manufacturers, 
whose  workpeople, worl^  only,  on  s^x  days  P  If  you  admit  this  principle,  that  after 
all  there  is  not  so  much  in  the  general  cessation  of  labour  on  the  seventh  day,  when 
it  suits  the  fancies  of  a  minority  to  say  so,  how  veill  you  meet  the  demand  if  it  i^ 
thought  to  be  discovered  that  in  order  to  maintain  our  trade  and  great  profit  we 
must  increase  the  hours  of  labour,  and  finally  make  an  inroad  on  the  Sunday's  rest  ? 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  and  Mr.  Broadhurst's  speeches  were  made  in 
May  1882.  In  the  following  September  statements  appeared  as 
follows  in  the  newspapers  respecting  the  steel  works  belonging  to  a 
late  vice-president  of  the  Sunday  Society,  confirming  in  a  most  re^ 
markable  manner  the  warnings  uttered  : — 

The  men  employed  at  Dr.  Siemens'  steel  works  are  out  on  strike  in  order  to 
resist  Sunday  labour,  which  the  employers  contend  is  necessary  to  enable  tfaem  to- 
compete  with  Continental  manufacturers. — Evening  Standard,  September  14, 
1882. 

The  manager  of  the  Landore  steel  works  has  offered  an  advance  of  2^  per  cent. 
on  their  present  wages,  provided  they  (the  men)  consent  to  keep  the  furnaces  on 
Sundays.  This  arrangement  the  men  liave  refused  to  accede  to. — Cambria  Dailff 
Leader,  September  2, 1882, 

The  directors  of  the  Landore  steel  works  are  said  to  be  firm  as  to  the  intzoduc- 
tion  of  Sunday  work,  which  they  regard  as  very  deniable  in  the  interests  of  the^ 
tnen  themselves,  and  would  lead  to  cheapening  the  production,  so  that  the  company 
would  be  able  to  compete  with  other  producers. — Swansea  Paper,  September  5, 
1882. 

The  melters  on  strike  at  Siemens'  steel  works,  Landore,  decided  at  a  laIp^ 
ifaeeting  yesterday  to  resume  work  at  the  employers'  terms,  viz. :  an  advance  of  2^ 
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per  cent,  to  keep  the  furnaces  going  on  Simdays. — Dot'/y  News,  September  16^ 
1882. 

The  trutli  of  the  above  is  substantiated  by  the  following  extracts 
from  a  letter  written  by  the  manager  of  the  works  on  December  12, 
1883,  as  follows: — 

I  cannot  do  better  than  g^ye  you  a  short  history  of  the  strike  referred  to  by  you 
as  '  the  great  strike/  which  in  reality  was  a  lock  out  to  enforce  certain  reforms  in 
Tarious  departments  of  these  works,  which  the  state  of  the  trade  and  the  keen 
oompetiticna  of  the  times  not  only  rendered  advisable,  but  necessary.  In  the 
autunm  of  last  year  we  had  come  nearly  to  the  end  of  our  orders  for  one  of  the 
two  works  this  company  owns,  and  there  was  little  prospect  of  the  other  works 
being  kept  busy.  Under  these  circumstances  we  received  a  demand  from  several 
departments  for  an  increase  of  wages,  and  the  melting  shops  being  amongst  the 
applicants,  they  were  told  that  an  increase  of  2^  per  cent,  would  be  granted  if  they 
agreed  to  keep  the  furnaces  at  work  on  Simdays.  •  •  •  The  melting  men  objected 
to  the  proposed  change  at  first ;  but  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  when  they  became 
convinced  that  the  state  of  the  trade  obliged  the  company  to  assume  this  deter- 
mined attitude,  the  men  gave  in.  •  •  .  The  number  of  men  who  struck  against 
Sunday  labour  was  about  160. — Bradford  Observer,  December  20, 1883. 

Here  we  see  how  helpless  even  skilled  workmen  are  in  their  efforts 
to  resist  Sunday  labour  and  their  employers'  demands  in  times  of 
*  keen  competition.' 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  men  who  work  on  Sundays  have  a  day 
off  to  compensate  in  the  following  week.  This  is  not  the  case,  and 
if  it  were,  no  day  in  the  week  could  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the 
Sunday';  for  the  Sunday  is  different  from  all  other  days,  because  it  is 
the  day  when  working-men  can  enjoy  the  society  of  their  wives  and 
children,  who  on  weekdays  are  often  out  at  work  or  at  school,  and 
because  it  is  the  day  when  many  can,  and  do,  worship  their  Creator 
in  the  House  of  God.  From  personal  inquiries  we  find  that  the 
strongest  feeling  exists  amongst  the  men  against  Sunday  labour.  ^  If 
put  to  the  ballot,  not  half-a-dozen  would  vote  for  it,'  said  one  of  the 
men  to  the  writer.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  that  those  who  work 
on  Sundays,  and  thus  earn  a  little  more  money,  are  no  better  off  in 
the  end.  At  the  time  of  the  strike,  so  violent  was  the  feeling  against 
Sunday  work,  that  illegal  threats  were  used  to  resist  it  by  some. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that '  the  keen  competition  of  the 
times '  was  the  lever  used  to  force  on  the  Sunday  work. 

These  facts  ought  to  warn  responsible  public  men  against  taking 
any  step  which  would  tend  in  any  degree  to  break  down  those  legal 
and  moral  barriers  which  do  so  much  to  preserve  the  Sunday  as  a 
day  of  rest  from  labour.  At  present  the  great  masses  of  the  people 
of  this  country  have  a  deep  conviction  that  it  is  wrong  to  pursue 
their  regular  work  on  Sundays. 

This  conviction  is  the  result  of  the  religious  teaching  in  our 
churches  and  chapels  and  schools  for  centuries  past.    It  is  a  sentiment 
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alike  honouring  to  God  and  beneficial  to  man.  The  people  feel  that 
the  Sunday  is  a  great  blessing,  a  Divine  gift,  and  that  its  observance 
is  based  on  a  Divine  command ;  hence  they  resist  every  e£Fort  that 
tends  to  secularise  the  day  of  rest,  and  to  place  it  on  a  level  with 
other  days,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  day  is  bi  distant  when 
the  Government  will  set  the  example  of  opening  shows  and  sights 
and  employing  needless  labour  on  Sundays,  feeling  convinced,  as  we 
do,  that  such  an  example  will  be  pregnant  with  evil  consequences, 
and  ultimately  destroy  the  religious  and  moral  character  of  ouc 
country. 

Chables  Hill 

{Secretary  to  the  Working  MeiCi  Lorii 
Day  Best  Association), 
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The  Befoim  Bill  which  Mr*  Grladstone  has  introduced  is  welcomed 
almost  unanimously  by  the  Liberal  party,  because  they  believe  that 
the  admission  of  ^  capable  citizens '  to  the  franchise  will  add  to  the 
strength  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  Conservatiye  party,  on  the  contrary,  oppose  the  Bill,  mainly, 
I  think  it  may  be  said,  because  they  fear  that  the  result  would  be 
to  place  all  political  power  in  the  hands  of  one  class,  the  others  being 
silenced  and  excluded. 

Is  there  any  way  by  which  we  can  reconcile  these  views, — ^by 
which  we  can  secure  for  the  majority  the  power  which  is  their  rights 
and  at  the  «ame  time  preserve  for  the  minority  that  fair  hearing  to 
which  they  are  justly  entitled  ? 

The  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  be  found  in  the  adoption  of 
Proportional  Bepresentation.  This  explains  to  a  great  extent  the 
very  remarkable  £Eict  that,  though  the  Proportional  Bepresentation 
Society  has  been  in  existence  for  only  a  few  weeks,  it  has  already 
been  joined  by  more  .than  170  members  of  Parliament,  of  whom 
more  than  90  are  Liberals,  but  representing  every  section  of  the 
House  of  Commons — ^with  one  significant  exception ;  that,  namely, 
which  follows  the  lead  of  Mr.  Pamell.  It  comprises  prominent 
members  of  the  Grovemment  and  of  the  front  Opposition  bench, 
strong  supporters  of  the  G-ovemment,  independent  Conservatives, 
staunch  Badicals,  and  last,  not  least,  the  great  majority  of  both 
Liberal  and  Conservative  members  from  Ireland.  Moreover  there 
are  many  other  members — I  need  only  mention  Mr.  Forster  and 
Mr.  Groschen — ^who  have  spoken  strongly  in  favour  of  the  principles 
animating  the  Society,  though  they  have  not  formally  joined  its  ranks. 

What  is  it,  then,  which  brings  together  so  remarkable  an  assem* 
blage  of  members,  who  would  perhaps  agree  on  no  other  single  ques- 
tion of  practical  politics  ?  It  is  because  proportional  representation 
would  give  us  a  system  under  which  the  electors  as  a  whole,  and  not 
mierely  a  majority,  would  be  represented ;  under  which  the  minority 
woidd  always  have  a  hearing,  while  the  majority  would  be  sure  of 
their  just  preponderance.    These  odva^tages  the  present  system  does 
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not  and  cannot  give^  and  I  shall  endeavour  in  the  present  article  to 
show — 

Firstly,  that  injustice  in  one  constituency  is  not  counteracted  by 
corresponding  inequality  in  another ; 

Secondly,  that  the  present  mode  of  voting  does  not  secure  a 
majority  of  representatives  to  the  majority  of  voters ;  and 

Thirdly,  that  there  is  a  simple  system  by  which  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  a  &ir  hearing  for  the  minority  suad  secure  their  just  prepon- 
deranc^e  to  the  majority. 

The  present  system  of  mere  majority  voting  is,  even  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  uncertain  and  defective  in  its  operation.  I  believe 
indeed  its  supporters  are  generally  under  the  impression  that,  though 
rudely,  still  surely,  it  secures  to  a  majority  of  the  electors  a 
majority  of  the  representatives.  This  is,  however,  by  no  means  the 
case,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  I  shall  hope  to  prove  that,  while  it  by 
no  means  obtains  for  minorities  that  representation  in  the  Legislature 
to  which  their  numbers  justly  entitle  them,  it  altogether  fails  to  secure 
to  majorities  that  preponderance  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled. 
Even,  therefore,  under  existing  circumstances,  the  present  system  is 
very  imperfect ;  but  these  drawbacks  would,  if  mere  majorUy  voting 
be  generally  adopted,  be  intensified  under  the  new  Bill,  which  more- 
over will  also  tend  to  extinguish  that  variety  in  the  representation 
which  has  hitherto  been  considered  essential io  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

It  is  of  course  clear  that  additional  members  will  be  given  to 
our  large  cities.  Liverpool,  for  instance,  would  be  entitled  to,  say, 
eight  representatives.  But  if  Liverpool  is  to  remain  an  undivided 
constituency  returning  eight  members,  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
we  should  know  how  the  votes  are  to  be  given. 

If  every  elector  is  to  have  a  number  of  votes  equal  to  the  nm&bor 
of  members,  with  no  form  of  proportional  representation,  then  it  is 
obvious  that  the  slightest  majority  on  either  side  would  return  the 
whole  eight  members.  We  know  that  in  Liverpool  the  two  great 
parties  are  very  evenly  balanced,  and  the  result  would  be  that  a 
majority  of  a  few  hundreds,  perhaps  of  even  only  a  few  units,  would 
return  the  whole  eight  members,  counting  sixteen  votes  on  a  divisiim 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  journal  published  by  the  Electoral  Reform  Association  of 
Belgium  gives  a  striking  illustration  of  such  a  case.  In  the  1882 
elections  the  Liberals  carried  their  election  in  the  city  of  Ghent  by 
a  majority  of  40  only.  Now  Ghent  returns  8  members  to  the 
Chamber,  out  of  138.  If,  therefore,  21  electors  had  gone  over  to  the 
other  side,  Ghent  would  have  returned  8  Soman  Catholics,  counting 
1 6  on  a  division,  and  there  would  have  been  a  Soman  Catiiolic  in- 
stead of  a  Liberal  majority  in^the  Chamber,  which  would  have  led  to 
a  complete  change  of  government* 
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Even  with  the  present  distribution  of  seats  the  system  is  very 
unsatisfactory  and  imperfect.  In  my  own  county  of  Kent  we  polled 
in  the  three  divisions  at  the  last  elation  over  13,000  votes,  against 
16,000  given  to  our  opponents,  and  yet  they  have  all  the  six  seats. 
Taking  all  the  contested  seats  in  the  coimty,  we  polled  32,000  votes 
against  36,000,  and  yet  the  Conservatives  carried  sixteen  members 
and  we  only  two. 

If  we  draw  a  line  across  England  from  Lincolnshire  to  Devonshire, 
there  are  on  the  south-east  side  99  county  seats.  In  many  of  these 
the  Conservatives  had  no  contest,  but  the  majority  of  the  seats  were 
fought,  and  the  Liberals  polled  96,000  votes  against  116,000  given 
to  the  Tories.  On  this  basis  therefore  we  ought  to  have  had,  say,  40 
seats  and  the  Conservatives  59.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  we 
only  secured  15  against  84.  Moreover  of  our  15,  5'  were  minority 
seats ;  so  that  but  for  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  minority 
representation,  limited  though  it  was,  we  should  have  only  had  10 
seats  in  the  whole  district,  while  we  were  fairly  entitled  to  40. 

Out  of  60  members  from  Scotland  and  28  from  Wales,  only  9  and 
2  respectively  are  Conservatives. 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  a  very  large  and  respectable  portion  of 
the  nation ;  yet  in  the  whole  of  England  and  Scotland  they  have 
never,  I  believe,  for  years  past  secured  more  than  a  single  seat  at  any 
one  time. 

The  case  of  Ireland  is  the  most  serious  of  all.  Certainly  one- 
third  of  the  population  is  moderate,  loyal,  and  desires  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  Empire.  But  we  are  told  on  high  authority 
that  under  tiiis  Bill,  unless  some  system  of  proportional  representa- 
tion be  adopted,  the  Home  Bulers  will  secure  over  90  seats  out  of 
100,  leaving  only  half-a-dozen  to  the  Liberals  and  Conservatives 
together,  whereas  it  is  clear  that  under  any  just  system  of  represen- 
tation they  ought  to  have  over  30.  The  result  of  such  a  system  would 
be  that  Ireland  would  be  entirely  misrepresented,  and  that  we  should 
gratuitously  create  serious  and  ujoinecessaiy  difficulties  for  ourselves. 

To  adopt  a  system  by  which  we  should  exclude  from  the  repre^ 
mentation  of  Ireland  one-third  of  the  electors,  and  give  the  whole 
power  to  two-thirds,  would,  under  any  circumstances,  be  unjust ;  but 
to  do  so  when  the  one-third  comprise  those  who  are  moderate  and 
loyal,  while  the  two-thirds  are  led  by  men  not  only  opposed  to  the 
Union,  but  in  many  cases  animated  by  a  bitter  and  extraordinary 
hatred  of  this  country,  would  be  an  act  of  political  madness. 

To  tell  the  Liberals  of  Kent  and  Surrey  that  they  are  represented  by 
the  Liberal  members  for  Scotch  and  Welsh  counties  is  just  the  old 
and  exploded  argument  which  used  to  maintain  that  the  people  of 
Birmingham  and  Manchester  were  really  represented  by  the  Liberal 
members  of  some  other  borough.  We  are  glad,  no  doubt,  that  Scot- 
land and  Wales  send  us  such  admirable  colleagues ;  it  is  a  consolation. 
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but  it  is  not  the  same  thisg.  Perhaps  the  one  question  about  which 
our  farmers  in  Kent  care  most  is  the  subject  of  extraordinary  tithes* 
Mr.  G-ladstone  will  sympathise  with  us,  because  he  has  so  powerfully 
advocated  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  and  the  growth  of  fruit.  He 
has  raised  the  question  of  jam  to  a  dignity  which  it  never  before 
attained.  But  while  the  extraordinary  tithe  question  remains  in  it& 
present  position  I  fear  it  will  long  be  with  us  a  case  of  jam  every  other 
day.  But  the  farmers  of  Kent  cannot  expect  the  Liberal  members 
from  Scotland  to  help  them  as  regards  extraordinary  tithes.  It  is 
conceivable  that  they  do  not  even  know  what  extraordinary  tithes  are. 

It  would  not  then  be  satisfactory,  even  if  it  were  true,  that  in- 
equalities in  one  district  are  made  up  for  by  those  in  another.  But 
it  is  not  true.  Let  us  look  for  instance  at  the  elections  of  1874 
and  1880.  In  the  former,  as  Mr.  Hay  ward  has  shown  in  this  Beview, 
the  Conservatives  had  a  majority  of  50  over  the  Liberals  and  Home 
Sulers  put  together,  while  in  1880  the  Liberals  had  a  majority  over 
the  Conservatives  and  Home  Bulers  of  more  than  50.  Of  course  if 
this  change  were  due  to  a  corresponding  alteration  in  public  opinion, 
then,  however  much  each  side  of  the  House  might  regret  its  defeat 
in  the  one  case  and  rejoice  over  its  victory  in  the  other,  there  would 
be  nothing  to  be  said  as  regards  the  system. 

But  what  are  the  facts?  In  1874  the  Conservatives  polled 
1,200,000  votes  against  1,400,000  given  to  the  Liberals  and  Home 
Bulers ;  so  that,  tibough  they  were  in  a  majority  of  50  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  they  actually  polled  200,000  votes  in  the  country  less  than 
their  opponents.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  told  that  this  was  due  to  the 
small  boroughs.  But  the  experience  of  1880  proves  that  this  was  not 
so,  or  only  to  a  certain  extent.  In  1880  Liberals  and  Home  Bul^^ 
together  polled  1,880,000  votes  against  1,420,000  given  to  Conserva- 
tive candidates.  The  proportions  ought  then  to  have  been  370 
Liberal  and  Home  Bule  members  to  280  Conservatives,  whereas  they 
really  were  414  to  236.  In  1874  therefore  the  Liberals  and  Home 
Bulers  had  56  members  too  few  in  relation  to  their  total  poU,  while 
on  the  contrary  in  1880  they  secured  43  too  many.  The  difference 
between  the  two  elections  was  therefore  enormous — namely,  99  out  of 
a  total  of  650. 

The  present  system,  then,  renders  the  result  of  a  general  election 
uncertain,  and  to  a  large  extent  a  matter  of  chance ;  it  leads  to 
violent  fluctuations  in  the  balance  of  political  power,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  policy  of  the  country.  In  fact  the  present  system  may 
be  good  or  may  be  bad,  but  it  is  not  representation ;  and  the  question 
is  whether  we  wish  for  representation  in  fact  or  in  name  only. 

The  adoption  of  proportional  representation  moreover  would  raise 
and  purify  the  whole  tone  of  political  contests.  What  do  we  see 
now  when  there  is  a  contest  in  any  of  our  great  northern  cities  ? 
The  majority  of  the  Irish  electors,  instructed  by  the  honourable 
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member  for  Cork,  withhold  their  votes*  They  do  not  consider  the 
prosperity  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  but  what  they  regard  as  the 
advantage  of  Ireland.  I  do  not  blame  them«  They  do  not  seem  to 
me  wise :  yet  I  can  sympathise  with  their  devotion,  mistaken  though 
I  think  it  is,  to  their  own  island.  Then  some  deputy  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Home  Bule  party  has  more  or  less  clandestine  and  secret 
interviews  with  the  candidates  or  their  leading  supporters.  We  hear 
the  most  opposite  accounts  of  what  has  occurred.  Each  side  accuses 
the  other  of  truckling  to  the  Home  Bule  party  and  selfishly  impe- 
rilling the  integrity  of  the  Empire.  It  must  be  very  unsatis&ctory 
to  all  concerned ;  and  it  would  be  far  better  if  Liverpool  had  eight 
votes,  and  the  Home  Bulers  there  are  sufficiently  strong  to  return  a 
Home  Bule  member,  than  that  they  should  extract  doubtful  pledges 
from  reluctant  candidates. 

Moreover  the  geographical  differentiation  of  political  views  tends 
to  become  more  and  more  accentuated,  and  might,  I  think,  constitute 
a  real  danger.  At  present  Scotland  is  overpoweringly  Liberal,  while 
the  south-eastern  counties  of  England,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
are  represented  by  honourable  members  sitting  on  tiie  opposite  side 
of  the  House.  It  is  but  a  small  consolation  to  the  unrepresented 
Liberals  of  Kent  to  be  told  that  the  Conservatives  of  Scotland  share 
the  same  grievance,  and  are  as  badly  off  as  they  are. 

But  further  than  this,  it  will  be  a  great  misfortune  to  the  country 
if  one  part  becomes  and  continues  overwhelmingly  Liberal  and 
another  Conservative — if  their  distinctive  differences  become  questions 
of  geography  and  locality  rather  than  of  opinion.  The  different  por- 
tions of  our  Empire  are  not  yet  so  closely  fused  that  we  can  afford  to 
despise  this  danger.  In  my  own  county  we  look  on  the  shires  as 
distinctly  lower  and  less  civilised  than  we  are* 

America  might  have  been  spared  a  terrible  civil  war  if  the  prin- 
ciple of  proportional  representation  had  been  recognised  in  the  com- 
position of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  This  was  forcibly  pointed 
out  in  the  report  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  appointed  in  1869  to  consider  the  question  of 
representative  reform. 

The  absence  (tbey  say)  of  any  provLnon  for  the  representation  of  minorities  in 
the  States  of  the  South  when  rebellion  was  plotted^  and  when  open  steps  were 
taken  to  break  the  Union,  was  unfortunate,  for  it  would  have  beld  the  Union  men 
of  those' States  together,  and  have  given  them  voice  in  the  electoral  colleges  and  in 
Congress.  But  they  were  fearfully  overborne  by  the  plurality  rule  of  elections,  and 
were  swept  forward  by  the  course  of  events  into  impotency  or  open  hostility  to  our 
cause.  By  that  rule  they  were  shut  out  of  the  electoral  colleges.  Dispersed,  im- 
organised,  unrepresented,  "without  due  voice  and  power,  they  could  interpose  no 
effectual  resistance  to  secession  and  to  civil  war. 

We  shall  ourselves  make  the  same  mistake  and  run  the  same  risk 
of  civil  war  if  we  neglect  all  warning,  and  allow  the  loyal  minority  in 
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Ireland  to  be  altogether  silenced  and  excluded.  This  is  in  my  humble 
judgment  perhaps  the  greatest  danger  with  which  England  is  now 
threatened. 

The  reasons  hitherto  given  against  proportional  representation 
are  based  on  an  entire  misapprehension  of  its  effect.  For  instance, 
the  Liberal  Conference  at  Leeds  resolved  almost  unanimously 

That^  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference^  the  attempt  to  secure  the  representation 
of  minorities  by  special  legislative  enactments  is  a  violation  of  the  principle  of 
popular  representative  government. 

This  was  of  course  a  severe  and  unexpected  ^low  to  the  friends 
of  proportional  representation.  But  they  did  not  despair.  It  is 
obvious  indeed  from  the  very  terms  of  the  resolution  that  it  is 
based  on  an  entire  misapprehension.  One  of  the  ablest  supporters 
of  mere  majority  election,  in  advocating  the  resolution,  expressed  him- 
self as  follows : — 

What  they  desired  Was  to  remove  the  anomaly  whereby  the  minorities  in  the 
counties  and  boroughs  really  ruled  the  majority.  By  a  notorious  artifice  the 
House  of  Lords*  territorial  majority  adopted  the  minority  clause  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  acting  as  a  brake  upon  the  democracy.  Any  attempt  to  place  the 
minority  in  possession  of  the  power  of  the  majority  was  treason  to  the  principle  of 
popular  representation. 

But  who  has  proposed  anything  of  the  kind?  The  argument 
•clearly  shows  that  the  speaker  entirely  nodsunderstood  the  object  and 
effect  of  the  system  which  we  advocate.  Another  leading  opponent 
of  proportional  representation  once  characterised  it  as  '  a  pemicioos 
restriction  on  free  voting,'  when  in  fact  the  very  reverse  is  the  case. 
It  would  increase  the  power  of  free  voting ;  what  it  would  HimiTiigh 
would  be  the  power  of  wirepullers. 

But  then  it  is  often  said  that  the  minority  system,  as  adopted, 
say,  in  Liverpool,  reduces  that  great  city  to  the  level  of  a  town  return- 
ing a  single  member.  Well,  but  that  is  only  because  parties  are 
evenly  balanced  there.  If  one^third  of  the  voters  are  Conservatives, 
why  should  they  not  have  one-third  of  the  members  ?  Why  should 
two-thirds  of  the  constituency  monopolise  the  whole  of  the  representa- 
tives? Birmingham  and  Glasgow,  where  the  Liberals  are  strong 
enough  to  do  so,  return,  we  know,  three  Liberal  members.  We  shall 
give  Liverpool,  say,  eight  members  because  it  has  63,000  electors,  of 
whom  perhaps  30,000  are  Liberals,  30,000  Conservatives,  2,000  Irish 
Home  Bulers,  and  1,000  without  distinctive  political  opinions ;  and  I 
do  not  imderstand  how  any  one  can  really  wish  that  these  3,000 
should  practically  return  all  the  members.  We  know  that  generally 
they  join  the  Conservatives,  and  the  result  would  be  that  30,000 
Liberals  would  be  unrepresented.  .  But  if  it  were  not  for  the  30,000 
Liberals,  Liverpool  would  have  had  only  four  members.  It  comes, 
therefore,  to  this :  that  because  there  are  30,000  Liberals  in  Liverpool 
you  give  the  Conservatives  twice  as  many  members  as  they  would 
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otherwise  have  had.  If  we  are  told  that  any  proportional  sygtein  is 
objectionable  because  it  might  reduce  Liverpool  to  a  single  vote,  then 
I  ask.  How  far  are  you  going  to  carry  this  principle  ?  In  Lancashire 
at  the  last  general  election  the  Conservatives  polled  38,000  votes, 
the  Liberals  36,000,  and  the  members  are  four  to  four.  This  seems 
as  it  should  be.  The  votes  were  nearly  equal,  and  the  members  are 
equal.  But  shall  we  be  told  that  Lancashire  is  unrepresented? 
Would  any  one  propose  that  the  36,000  Conservative  electors  should 
have  returned  the  whole  eight  members,  and  the  34,000  Liberals  none 
at  all  ?  Yet  this  is  what  we  are  told  is  the  just  system  in  great 
cities  such  as  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

It  is  possible  that  her  Majesty's  Government  may  propose  to 
divide  our  cities  into  wards  or  districts,  and  there  is  much  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  single  seats.  I  will  not  now  discuss  that  system, 
but  while  no  doubt  it  tends  to  the  protection  of  minorities  it  does 
so  vety  imperfectly ;  the  districts  themselves,  moreover,  soon  become 
very  unequal  and  require  continual  rectification,  giving  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  'gerrymandering.'  Indeed,  the  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  which  reported  on  this  subject  states  that  'there  is. 
hardly  a  State  in  our  Union  in  which  the  Congressional  districts  are 
not  gerrymandered  in  the  interests  of  party.' 

Single  districts  (they  continue)  will  almost  always  be  unfairly  made.  They  must 
he  formed  in  the  interest  of  party,  and  to  secure  an  unjust  measure  of  power  to 
their  authors,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  each  suocessiye  district  apportionment 
will  he  more  unjust  than  its  predecessor.  Parties  will  retaliate  upon  each  other 
whenever  possible.  The  disfranchisement  suffered  through  one  decade  by  a  political 
party  may  be  repeated  upon  it  in  the  next  with  increased  severity ;  but  if  it  shall 
happen  to  have  power  in  the  Legislature  when  the  new  apportionment  for  the  State 
is  to  be  made,  it  will  take  signal  vengeance  for  its  wrongs  and  in  its  turn  indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  persecution. 

Nor,  again,  would  a  division  into  wards  by  any  means  secure  a  ma- 
jority of  members  to  a  majority  of  electors.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
a  constituency  of  18,000  electors,  10,000  Liberal  and  8,000  Conserva- 
tives, is  divided  into  three  wards,  each  containing  6,000  electors.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  in  one  ward  you  might  have  5,000  Liberals  with 
1,000  Conservatives,  and  in  each  of  the  others  about  2,500  Liberals 
and  3,500  Conservatives,  the  result  of  which. would  be  that  the  latter, 
though  in  a  minority,  would  return  two  members  out  of  three. 

By  the  constitution  of  1842  Geneva  was  divided  into  six  colleges, 
each  returning  one  member.  The  result  was  that  the  Liberal  electors, 
being  massed  in  two  wards,  only  returned  two  members,  and  the  Con- 
servatives, though  in  a  minority,  secured  six ;  and  the  extreme  dissatis- 
faction thus  created  greatly  contributed  to  the  violent  revolution  of 
1846.  In  fact,  though  it  sounds  a  paradox,  a  majority  of  electors  in 
each  constituency  is  by  no  means -the  same  thing  as  a  majority  in  all 
the  constituencies.    * 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  three-cornered  constituencies  are  somewhat 
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awkward  and  cumbersome.  The  system  there  adopted  is,  I  think, 
not  the  most  convenient  application  of  the  principle.  Bat  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  have  given  a  fair  and  just  result,  though  perhaps 
in  a  rather  troublesome  way.  But  shall  we  abandon  the  principle  of 
just  representation  because  it  gives  us  some  inconvenience  ?  Is  it  not 
worth  a  little  trouble  ?  For  my  part  I  cannot  abandon  the  substance 
of  justice  to  the  shadow  of  simplicity ;  to  do  so  would  be  to  sacrifice 
the  end  to  the  means. 

There  are,  I  know,  some  who,  while  admitting  the  justice  of  our 
principle,  think  there  is  no  simple  method  by  which  it  can  be  brought 
into  practical  operation.  But  this  is  not  so :  on  the  contrary,  there 
are  several.  The  cmnulative  vote  and  the  limited  vote  are  already 
in  operation.  Mr.  WesUake  has  recently  described  the  Free  List 
system.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  system  known  as  the  single 
transferable  vote  has  perhaps  the  largest  number  of  advocates.  So 
far  from  not  being  simple,  it  is  even  simpler  than  the  mere  majority 
plan  of  voting  would  be  in  large  constituencies. 

Suppose,  to  take  an  example,  some  borough  returning  three 
members  and  containing  20,000  electors,  of  whom  12,000  were 
Liberals  and  8,000  Conservatives,  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  a 
generally  acceptable,  but  less  known.  Liberal  candidate  were  op- 
posed by  two  Conservatives.  If  every  elector  had  one  vote,  but  un- 
transferable, it  is  clear  that  the  two  Conservatives  might  be  elected. 
Every  Liberal  would  naturally  wish  to  vote  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  so 
that  the  second  Liberal  candidate  might  receive  very  few  votes. 

This  result,  however,  might  be  avoided  if  the  vote  were  transfer- 
able ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  elector  were  allowed  to  indicate  on  his 
paper  the  order  of  his  preference.  In  that  case  we  may  assume  that 
the  Liberal  elector  would  mark  his  voting  papers  as  follows : — 


The  Right  lion.  W.  E.  Gladstone     . 

1 

Second  Liheral  Candidate 

2 

First  Gonsenrative  Candidate    . 

Second  Conservative  Candidate 

Voting  papers,  then,  marked  as  above  would  be  counted  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  until  such  a  number  of  votes  as  would  secure  his  election 
had  been  recorded  for  him.  After  that  the  papers  so  marked  would  be 
counted  for  the  second  Liberal  candidate.  The  result  of  course  would 
be  that  the  two  Liberals  and  one  Conservative  must  come  in.  If 
the  Conservatives  divided  their  votes  equally,  the  numbers  would  be — 


The  Ht.  Hon.  Gladstone    • 
The  second  Liheral  candidate 
The  first  Conservative 
The  second 


it 


n 


n 


.  6,001 

•  5,999 

.  4,001 

.  3,999 
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Let  us  take  one  other  case,  that  of  a  borough  returning  six  mem- 
bers. Let  us  suppose  the  electors  to  be  72,000,  of  vhom  42,000  were 
Liberal  and  30,000  Conservative.  The  Liberals  would  probably  start 
four  candidates,  and  the  Conservatives  three.  In  this  case  it  is  clear 
that  under  any  circumstances  a  candidate  receiving  10,286  votes 
must  be  elected,  because  10,286x6=61,716,  leaving  only  10,284 
for  any  other  candidate  or  candidates.  Each  Liberal  elector  would 
place  on  his  voting  paper  against  the  names  of  the  Liberal  candidates 
i,  2,  3,  and  4,  in  the  order  of  his  preference. 


i  First  Liberal  Candidate  ^  •        .        • 

1 

First  Conservative  Candidate    . 

Second  Liberal  Candidate        »        .        « 

3 

Third  Liberal  Candidate   .... 

2 

Second  Conservative  Candidate 

Fourth  liberal  Candidate         . 

4 

Third  Conservative  Candidate  . 

The  returning  officer  would  count  each  vote  for  the  candidate 
xigainst  whose  name  the  nimiber  1  was  placed,  until  a  sufficient 
number  were  recorded  for  him,  after  which  they  would  be  transferred 
to  the  second,  and  so  on.  It  is  of  course  obvious  that  four  Liberals 
and  two  Conservatives  would  be  elected. 

Under  this  system  all  necessity  for  interference  or  dictation  by 
any  caucus  or  agent  is  entirely  obviated.  The  elector  can  freely  vote 
for  whom  he  pleases,  without  any  fear  that  his  vote  will  be  thrown 
away.  The  most  eminent  and  trusted  [leaders  would  be  sure  of 
election,  and  we  should  not  see  Cabinet  ministers  in  difficulties  about 
a  seat.^ 

So  far  as  the  elector  is  concerned  nothing  could  be  more  simple. 

No  doubt,  to  provide  for  cases  where  the  number  of  candidates  is 
more  in  excess  of  the  number  of  seats,  some  farther  instructions  to  the 
returning  officer  are  needed,  about  which,  however,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty. 

The  quota  which  would  elect  a  member  would  be  the  number 
next  greater  than  that  found  by  dividing  the  number  of  votes  given 
'by  one  more  than  the  number  of  vacancies.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
an  election  at  which  24,000  votes  were  given  for  three  candidates. 
24,000  divided  by  3  +  1  is  6,000,  and  the  quota  will   accordingly 

>  The  names  would  be  entered  alphabetically. 

'  Of  course  it  would  be  possible  to  leave  each  elector  in  possession  of  several 
votes.  This  conld  perfectly  be  done,  bat  it  would  obviously  give  him  no  more  power, 
and  would  therefore  introduce  an  unnecessary  complexity. 
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be  6,001.  It  is  clear  that  any  candidate  receiving  6,001  votes  must 
be  elected,  because  6001x3=18003,  leaving  only  6,997  votes  for 
any  other  candidate  or  candidates. 

Every  candidate  whose  voting  papers  equal  or  exceed  the  quota 
would  be  elected.  When  any  candidate  had  secured  the  quota,  the 
remaining  voting  papers  would  be  transferred  to  the  next  candidate 
(if  any)  first  designated  on  them,  and  counted  for  him  after  and 
in  addition  to  the  voting  papers  originally  given  for  him ;  and  any 
candidate  whose  voting  papers  are  by  this  means  raised  to  the  quota 
would  be  elected. 

The  objection  still  remains  that  a  party  putting  forward  too  many 
candidates  would  run  the  risk  of  defeat.  This  diflSculty,  we  know^ 
exists  at  present.  Under  the  single  transferable  vote  it  might  be 
obviated  by  enacting  furthei:,  that  if  after  all  the  surplus  votes  of 
the  successful  candidates  have  been  thus  transferred  any  vacancy  stil) 
remains  unfilled,  then  the  name  of  that  candidate  who  has  received 
the  smallest  number  of  votes  would  be  cancelled,  and  the  votes  given 
to  him  would  be  transferred  to,  and  counted  for,  the  first  of  the 
remaining  candidates  designated  thereon ;  and  this  would  be  repeated 
until  there  were  left  no  more  than  the  number  of  candidates  to  be 
elected. 

These  suggestions  are  mainly  taken  from  the  Bill  introduced  In 
1872  by  Mr.  Morrison,  with  some  modifications  suggested  by  Mr. 
Droop  and  Mr.  Parker  Smith :  they  may  be  said  to  be  Mr.  Hare's 
celebrated  scheme  applied  within  the  constituency.  I  surest  them 
not  as  President  of  the  Proportional  Bepresentation  Society,  bat 
merely  in  my  individual  capacity. 

The  Proportional  Bepresentation  Society  has  indeed  hitherto  con- 
fined itself  to  the  adoption  as  the  basis  of  its  constitution  of  the  follow- 
ing resolution :  *  That  without  prejudging  how  &t  the  principle  may 
be  subsequently  carried  out,  it  is  indispensable,  as  a  first  step  towards 
securing  the  true  representation  of  the  electors,  that  whenever  a  con- 
stituency returns  more  than  two  members  some  form  of  proportional 
representation  should  be  adopted.' 

I  regret  that  this  question  has  been. so  often  argued  as  if  the 
great  or  even  the  main  reason  for  it  was  to  admit  representatives  of 
small  minorities.  Indeed,  it  is  often  said  that  any  such  system  would 
merely  admit  members  who  are  in  favour  of  crotchets.  It  is  no  doubt 
difficult  to  say  what  is  really  a  crotchet.  When  Mr.  Grote  brought 
up  the  question  of  the  Ballot  was  that  a  crotchet?  When  Mr.  Villiers 
brought  forward  Free  Trade  was  that  a  crotchet  ?  Many  and  many  of 
the  opinions  now  generally  entertained  were  regarded  as  crotchets  when 
things  first  made  their  appearance.  Everything  must  have  a  be- 
ginning, and  almost  everything,  even  proportional  representation  it- 
self, has  been  at  first  regarded  as  a  fad  and  a  crotchet. 

But  in  my  humble  judgment  the  representation  of  small  sections 


* 
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is  a  very  small  part  of  the  question.  Whether  small  minorities  re- 
present the  temporary  delosion  of  the  moment,  or  a  great,  although 
as  yet  unrecognised  truth,  the  House  of  Commons  is  scarcely  the 
proper  sphere  for  their  exertions.  What  I  am  much  more  anxious 
about  is  that  the  great  parties  in  the  State  should  be  adequately 
represented  in  the  different  districts  of  the  Empire. 

Those  who  object  to  the  fair  representation  of  minorities  do  not 
seem  to  realise  the  difference  between  an  executive  government  and 
a  representative  assembly.  A  government  of  course  must  be  as  far 
as  possible  homogeneous  and  of  one  mind,  but  a  representative 
assembly  should  be  a  mirror  of  the  nation.  The  exclusion  of  the 
minority,  which  is  a  necessity  in  the  one  ca^e,  would  be  tyranny 
and  injustice  in  the  other.  We  are  told  by  those  who  have  not 
studied  the  question  that  we  wish  to  give  to  minorities  the  power 
which  rightly  belongs  to  majorities.  The  very  reverse  is  the  case. 
An  untrammelled  system  of  proportional  representation  is,  as  Mr.  Mill 
has  truly  said,  ^  not  only  the  most  complete  application  of  the  demo- 
•cratic  principle  that  has  yet  been  made,  but  its  greatest  safeguard.' 
I  trust  that  under  the  new  Bill  we  may  secure  for  the  new  voters,  as 
^ell  as  those  already  on  the  register,  the  right  not  merely  of  recording 
a  vote,  but  of  doing  so  in  such  a  manner  as  may  give  to  it  all  just 
and  reasonable  effect.  If  this  be  done,  the  Parliament  of  1880  will 
have  given  effect  to  a  great  principle,  and  we  shall  have  for  the  first 
time  a  really  representative  assembly.  I  venture  to  recommend  the 
system  of  proportional  representation  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  to 
the  country  because  it  would  give  its  just  political  weight  to  the  vote  of 
every  elector ;  it  would  insure  the  return  of  leading  and  trusted  states- 
men, as  well  as  of  those  who  are  most  favourably  known  in  their  own 
districts ;  it  would  elevate  and  purify  the  whole  tone  of  electoral 
contests ;  would  obtain  for  the  minority  a  fair  hearing ;  and  last,  not 
least,  because  it  is  the  only  mode  of  securing  for  the  majority  that 
|>reponderance  to  which  of  course  they  are  justly  entitled. 

John  Lubbock. 


The  following  Members  of  Parliament  have  already  joined  the 
Proportional  Bepresentation  Society : — 


O.  T.  Dyke  Adand 
Henry  Gr.  Allen 
H.  L.  Allman 
!Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett 
John  E.  F.  Aylmer 
Arthur  Jas.  Balfour 
Thomas  C.  Baring 

Vol.  XV.— No.  86.  3  A 


Col.  Barne 
The  Earl  of  Bective 
Michael  Biddulph 
Eowland  P.  Blennerhassett 
Thomas  William  Boord 
Charles  Bradlaugh 
Henry  A.  Brassey 
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J.  Brinton 

Hon.  St.  John  Brodrick 

Alexander  Brogden 

M.  Brooks 

Sir  H.  Hervey  Bruce 

James  B.  Bulwer 

Francis  Wm.  Buxton 

James  A.  Campbell 

William  C.  Cartwright 

Lord  E.  Cecil 

Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  M.P. 

W.  L.  Christie 

Edward  Clarke 

Arthur  Cohen 

Sir  E.  Colebrooke 

Eugene  Collins 

Thomas  Collins 

Colonel  Colthurst 

James  Porter  Corry 

Alderman  Cotton 

George  Courtauld 

Leonard  Henry  Courtney 

Joseph  Cowen 

Hon.  H.  F.  Cowper 

Balph  Creyke 

Viscount  Crichton 

James  Cropper 

C.  Dalrymple 
David  Davies 
James  Dickson 
Thomas  A.  Dickson 

Hon.  John  Charles  Dundas 

Viscount  Ebrington 

Henry  Edwards 

Lord  Elcho 

Hon.  A.  D.  Elliott 

Greorge  Errington 

T.  W.  Evans 

Wm.  Ewart 

Archibald  Orr  Ewing 

Bt.  Hon.  Henry  Fawcett 

William  Findlater 

Sir  W.  H.  B.  Ffolkes 

Viscount  Folkestone 

R.  N.  Fowler  (Lord  Mayor) 

D.  F.  Gabbett 


Right  Hon.  Edward  Gibson 

Sir  A.  Gordon 

Daniel  Grant 

William  Grantham 

T.  Greer 

G.  B.  Gregory 

Albert  H.  G.  Grey 

Montague  John  Guest 

Robert  Thomhagh  Gurdon 

Lord  G.  Hamilton 

Mitchell  HeYiry 

The  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert 

J.  M.  Maxwell  Heron 

Lord  A.  Hill 

Sir  H.  T.  Holland 

Lieut.-Col.  D.  Milne  Home 

William  H.  Houldsworth 

E.  StaflFord  Howard 
William  Lawies  Jackson 
Sir  J.  J.  Jenkins 
Hubert  E.  H.  Jemingham 
Coleridge  J.  Eennard 
Colonel  Eennard 

Sir  John  Kennaway 
Edward  R.  Eing-Harman 
Colonel  Kingscote 
Dr.  Kinnear 

F.  Winn  Enight 

Sir  Rainald  Knightley 

Samuel  Laing 

Hon.  F.  W.  Lambton 

Sir  J.  Clarke  Lawrence 

Thomas  Lea 

Sir  E.  A.  H.  Lechmere 

Hon.  G.  Leigh 

Sir  Baldwin  Leighton 

Stanley  Leighton 

Lord  H.  Lennox 

Lord  Lewisham 

Sir  Robert  Loyd  Lindsay 

Morgan  Lloyd 

Robert  Loder 

Rt.  Hon.  J.  Lowther 

Hon.  W.  Lowther 

J.  W.  Lowther 

Sir  John  Lubbock 
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Sir  Andrew  Lusk 
Sir  W.  MoArthur 
Sir  Thos.  McClure 
James  Carlile  M^Coan 
Sir  J.  McGarel-Hogg 
David  Maclver 
Colonel  Makins 
B.  B.  Martin 
T.  W.  Master 
Charles  Henry  Meldon 
Sir  Charles  Henry  Mills 
Sir  F.  Gt.  Milner 

F.  Monckton 
Samuel  Morley,  M  P. 
Arthur  Moore 

J.  Mulholland 

P.  H.  Muntz 

KNoel 

J.  S.  North 

Charles  Morgan  Norwood 

Colonel  O'Beime 

E.  H.  Paget 

Bobert  William  C.  Patrick 

Arthur  Pease 

Sir  Henry  Peek 

E.  L.  Pemberton 

John  Pender 

Frederick  Pennington 

Earl  Percy 

liOrd  Algernon  Percy 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair 

Rt.  Hon.  David  R.  Plunket 

Hon.  W.  Henry  B.  Portman 

G.  E.  Price 

John  Henry  Puleston 


PandeU  RalU 
Sir  John  Bamsden 
James  Rankin 
William  Rathbone 
Sir  E.  J.  Reed 
Sir  Matthew  W.  Ridley 
Chas.  Campbell  Ross 
J.  Round 

Lord  Arthur  Russell 
Thomas  Salt 
Bemhard  Samuelson 
Chas.  Seeley 
William  Shaw 
Henry  B.  Sheridan 
Sir  J.  G.  T.  Sinclair 
Rt.  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Smith 
•p.  J.Smyth 
Marquis  of  Stafford 
C.  H.  Strutt 
Henry  Villiers  Stuart 
Charles  Beilby  Stuart-Wortley 
Christopher  Sykes 
John  Gilbert  Talbot 
John  Pennington  Thomasson 
W.  E.  Murray  Tomlinson 
W.  T.  M.  Torrens 
Colonel  Tottenham 
Sir  Richard  Wallace 
Sir  S.  H.  Waterlow 
Sir  E.  Watkin 
Benjamin  Whitworth 
E.  W.  Brydges  Willyams 
ChM.  H.  Wilson 
Henry  De  Worms 
J.  R.  Yorke 
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11. 
A  TEST  ELECTION. 

Among  the  assertions  which  do  duty  as  arguments  against  the  adop- 
tion of  proportional  representation,  none  is  more  plausible,  or  is 
more  frequently  used,  than  that  which  declares  that  the  inevitable 
complication  of  the  system  must  be  a  fatal  bar  to  its  use  in  popular 
elections.  Being  anxious  to  test  the  real  value  of  this  contention, 
I  recently  made  an  experiment,  the  result  of  which  may,  I  think,  be 
of  interest  to  readers  of  this  Beview,  and  which  certainly  goes  some 
way  to  prove  that  the  argument  referred  to  is  about  as  conclusive 
as  most  others  put  forward  by  the  advocates  of  pure  majority  repre- 
sentation. It  occurred  to  me  that  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
system  of  proportional  voting  might  be  easily  understood  and  made  use 
of  by  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  if  the  process  of 
counting  the  votes  recorded  could  be  successfully  and  rapidly  con- 
ducted by  persons  of  ordinary  intelligence,  unaided  by  previous  prac- 
tice or  mechanical  appliances,  a  great  step  would  have  been  made 
towards  proving  that  the  plan  might  be  attempted  on  a  large  scale 
with  a  fair  hope  of  success.  I  admit,  at  the  outset,  that  the  average 
intelligence  of  children  in  the  upper  standards  of  a  good  elementary 
school  is  probably  higher  than  that  of  a  large  number  of  voters  at  the 
present  time.  Still,  inasmuch  as  the  scholars  of  to-day  must  be  the 
voters  of  to-morrow,  the  comparison  cannot  be  said  to  be  unfair.  The 
following  is  a  brief  account  of  the  experiment  I  made :  —By  the  kind 
permission  of  the  Rev.  William  Sinclair,  of  St.  Stephen's,  Westminster, 
I  was  permitted  to  conduct  a  test  election  in  the  elementary  school 
attached  to  his  church.  I  selected  seven  candidates  whose  names  were 
likely  to  be  familiar  to  the  children.  The  following  is  the  order  in 
which  they  were  placed  upon  the  voting  paper: — King  Charles  L,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  King  Henry  VIII.,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Oliver  Cromwell, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  William  the  Conqueror.  The  electors 
numbered  184,  of  whom  131  were  boys,  and  53  girls. 

Three  members  were  to  be  elected.    It  was  plainly  necessary  to 
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supply  a  certain  amount  of  information  to  take  the  place  of  com- 
mon knowledge.  The  work  of  newspaper  articles,  political  agencies, 
and  current  conversation  had  to  be  taken  into  account.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  put  the  children  upon  a  level  with  the  ordinary  voter, 
Mr.  Sinclair  in  a  few  words  explained  to  them  the  following 
facts: — 

1.  That  they  were  supposed  to  be  voting  for  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

2.  That  each  voter  had  only  one  vote,  which,  however,  might 
be  transferred  according  to  the  numbers  marked  upon  the  voting 
papers. 

3.  That  there  were  two  parties.  Liberal  and  Conservative.  The 
boys  were  to  be  Liberals,  with  the  following  candidates,  Henry  VIIL, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  William  the  Conqueror. 
The  girls  were  to  be  Conservatives,  and  their  candidates  were  to  be 
Charles  L,  Elizabeth,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

4.  Anybody  might  vote  for  one  of  the  other  party  if  he  or  she 
very  much  wished  it. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  verbal  explanation,  a  placard  to  the  follow- 
ing effect  was  posted  in  the  room : — 

Instructions  to  Voters, 

Each  voter  has  one  vote. 

That  vote  will  be  given  first  to  the  candidate  against  whose  name  you  put  1. 

K  that  candidate  has  enough  votes  to  secure  his  election  without  your  vote,  it 
will  be  given  to  the  candidate  against  whose  name  you  put  2. 

If  the  candidate  against  whose  name  you  put  2  has  enough  votes  without  your 
vote,  it  will  be  given  to  the  candidate  against  whose  name  you  put  3. 

And  so  on. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  put  numbers  against  more  names  than  you  wish. 

This  form  of  instruction,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  a  friend, 
appears  to  me  an  almost  ideally  concise  and  complete  formula  for  the 
purpose.  The  voting  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Blennerhasset,  M.P.,  and 
myself,  first  in  the  boys'  schoolroom,  then  in  that  of  the  girls.  There 
were  two  polling  stations,  and  the  votes  were  recorded  with  perfect 
order  and  in  a  very  short  time. 

At  first  the  boys'  votes  were  received  at  one  polling  station  only  ; 
about  halfway  through  the  process  a  second  was  added.  The  opera- 
tion took  about  thirty-five  minutes.  The  fifty-three  girls  voted  in 
twelve  minutes.  There  seemed  no  hesitation  nor  diflSculty  on  the 
part  of  any  of  the  voters.  No  questions  were  asked,  and  no  help  was 
given.  The  children  belonged  to  the  three  upper  standards,  and  varied 
in  age  from  ten  to  foiurteen  years. 

For  the  sake  of  perfect  clearness  I  here  reproduce  four  specimens 
of  the  actual  voting  papers,  as  filled  up  in  various  ways  : — 
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Liberal  Vote  thctwing  3  Tramfert. 

King  Charles  L  . 

2 

1 
3 

Queen  Elizabeth 

King  Henry  VIII. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  • 

Oliver  Cromwell 

The  Duke  of  Wellington     . 

William  the  Conqueror 

Conservative  Vote  with  7  Tramfert, 


King  Charles  I 

5 

Queen  Elizabeth 

1 
6 
7 
2 
3 
4 

King  Henry  VIII.       . 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  . 

Oliver  Cromwell 

The  Duke  of  Wellington    . 

William  the  Conqueror 

Liberal  Vote  thowiiuf  Plumper, 


Contervative  Vote  showing  CrosM'Trantferf. 


King  Charles  I.  . 

1 

Queen  Elizabeth 

King  Henry  VIU.       . 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  . 

Oliver  Cromwell 

The  Duke  of  Wellington    . 

William  the  Conqueror 

King  Charles  I.  . 

1 

Queen  Elizabeth 

3 

1 

King  Henry  VIU.      . 

"  1 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots 

Oliver  Cromwell 

'  i 

The  Duke  of  Wellington    . 

2 

William  the  Conqueror 

I 

The  next  process  was  the  examination  and  counting  of  the  votes. 
This  was  done  by  Mr.  Bompas,  Q.C.,  and  myself,  the  results  being 
recorded  by  Mr.  White,  secretary  to  the  Proportional  Representation 
Society. 

Two  methods  of  counting  were  adopted — the  first  that  suggested 
by  Mr.  Bompas;  the  second,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Parker  Smith. 
Mr.  Bompas'  plan  is  as  follows: — The  votes  are  kept  in  their 
registered  order  as  received  from  the  polling  stations,  and  the  first 
votes  of  each  candidate  are  then  sorted  and  placed^  in  'separate  heaps 
or  files.  This  done,  and  the  spoiled  votes  rejected,  the  quota  is 
calculated,  and  any  candidate  who  has  already  more  first  votes  than 
the  quota  is  declared  elected.  The  exact  number  of  votes  required  is 
then  deducted  from  the  file  of  the  successful  candidates,  the  lowest 
registered  numbers  being  first  removed.  The  surplus  votes  are  then 
distributed  according  to  the  preferences  marked  upon  them.  When 
these  votes  are  exhausted  the  candidate  lowest  on  the  list  is  declared 
^not  elected,'  and  his  votes  are  in  turn  distributed  among  any  can- 
didates still  requiring  them.  This  process  of  elimination  is  carried 
on  until  all  the  vacancies  have  been  filled.  Mr.  Parker  Smith's 
plan  of  counting  differs  from  that  just  explained  merely  in  this  one 
particular,  that  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  registered  numbers,  but 
the  votes  forming  the  quota  of  an  elected  candidate  are  deducted 
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merely  in  the  order  in  which  they  happen  to  have  been  collected  after 
the  papers  have  been  mixed  and  sorted.  It  is  contended  that  the  first 
plan  has  some  advantages  in  case  of  a  scrutiny  being  necessary,  though 
probably  by  a  very  simple  method  the  second  plan  might  be  n^ade 
to  afford  the  same  facilities.     This,  however,  is  a  question  of  detail. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  counted  our  votes  in  both  ways.  The  first 
oomiting  gave  the  following  results.  First  votes — Charles  the  First, 
32 ;  Elizabeth,  16  ;  Henry  the  Eighth,  6 ;  Mary  Queen  of  Soots,  1 ; 
Oliver  Cromwell,  16 ;  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  112 ;  and  William  the 
Conqueror,  0 ;  making  a  total  of  182.  Two  votes  were  rejected,  the 
names  of  the  candidates  having  been  written  upon  them  as  well  as 
the  numbers.  All  the  other  papers  were  clearly  and  correctly  filled 
up.  One  or  two  votes  were  plumpers.  Several  of  the  girls  had  given 
a  second  vote  to  a  boys'  candidate — Henry  the  Eighth  and  the 
Duke  both  receiving  support  in  this  way.  One  or  two  boys  had  also 
gone  outside  party  lines  to  vote  for  Charles  the  First.  One  girl  had 
numbered  her  vote  up  to  seven,  but  nearly  all  the  other  voters  had 
been  contented  with  three  or  four  transfers. 

The  quota  was  now  calculated  according  to  the  rule,  divid- 
ing the  nimiber  of  good  votes  by  the  number  of  seats  plus  one, 
and  taking  the  next  integer  above  the  quotient  obtained.  Thus 
182-r-4=45  +  l=46.*  Forty-six  was  thus  the  quota  required  to 
insure  election.  The  Duke  having  more  than  the  required  amount 
was  declared  elected ;  and  the  forty-six  votes  received  by  him  bearing 
the  lowest  registered  numbers  were  removed.  His  remaining  votes 
were  then  distributed  according  to  the  second  preferences  marked  on 
them. 

On  the  second  counting  William  the  Conqueror  came  to  the 
front,  receiving  no  less  than  twenty-six  votes.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
still  having  only  one  vote  was  then  declared  '  not  elected,'  and  her 
vote  was  transferred  to  Charles  the  First.  Henry  the  Eighth  having 
only  fifteen  was  the  next  to  go,  and  his  votes  were  in  turn  trans- 
ferred. Queen  Elizabeth  now  went  out  of  the  competition,  and 
Oliver  Cromwell  having  obtained  the  quota  and  been  declared  elected, 
the  struggle  lay  between  William  the  Conqueror  and  Charles  the 
First.     The  latter,  a  Conservative   candidate,  was   evidently   most 

'  This  calcnlation  looks  complicated.  It  is  not  so  in  fact.  The  qnota  is  simply 
the  number  which,  if  obtained  by  any  single  candidate,  will  leave  a  remainder 
which,  however  divided,  will  not  admit  more  additional  members  than  there  are 
vacancies.  A  simple  example  will  show  this.  Suppose  there  are  12,000  voters  and 
three  seats.  Apply  the  rule  given  fibove :  1 2000  -r  4  »  3000  + 1  ->  3001.  Brown  obtains 
3,001  votes;  Smith,  Jones,  and  Robinson,  the  remaining  three  candidates,  have 
8,999  votes  to  divide  between  them.  There  are  only  vacancies  for  two  of  them,  and 
it  wiU  be  seen  that  only  two  of  them  can  get  the  quota.  For  it  is  impossible  to 
divide  8,999  into  three  equal  parts,  each  part  to  be  equal  to  or  more  than  the  quota 
given,  namely  3,001.  Thus  8999-!- 8^2999.  It  is  true  that  Smith  and  Jones  may 
get  more  than  3,001,  but  then  Robinson  must  get  less ;  and  accordingly  it  is  true 
to  say  that  a  candidate  who  gets  3,001  votes  must  be  elected.    Q.  £.  D. 
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popular,  and  almost  all  the  second  votes  of  his  party  were  given  to 
him,  the  result  being  his  final  election  by  forty-seven  Totes,  or 
exactly  one  more  than  the  quota,  his  opponent  failing  with  thirty- 
three. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  two  Liberal  candidates,  the  Duke 
and  Oliver  Cromwell,  were  elected;  the  minority, by  sticking  to. their 
candidates  and  voting  solid,  succeeded,  as  they  were  entitled  to  succeed, 
in  returning  one  member.  A  second  counting  was  made,  according  to 
Mr.  Parker  Smith's  directions.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  it  in 
detail.  The  same  candidates  were  elected,  and  on  the  whole  it 
seemed  a  somewhat  more  expeditious  process  than  the  other.  In 
neither  case  was  there  the  slightest  difficulty  in  counting  and  appor- 
tioning the  votes.  In  fact,  I  inay  say  that,  the  whole  experiment 
succeeded  perfectly.  I  do  not  profess  to  attach  much  value  to  it  as 
far  as  the  counting  of  the  votes  is  concerned.  .How  far  this  process 
will  present  any  difficulties  when  the  number  of  votes  is  very  great 
can  only  be  decided  by  a  trial  on  a  much  iai^er  scale.  It  is  intended 
shortly  to  make  such  a  trial  with  20,000  votes. 

But  one  point  of  the  first  importance*  I  do  claim: to  have  esta- 
blished, namely,  that  the  idea  of  proportional  representation  and  the 
method  of  recording  transfer  votes  may  be  easily  understood  by 
children  in  an  elementary  school.  The  instruction  given  to  our 
voters  was  conveyed  in  a  few  sentences. 

If  the  plan  be  tried  throughout  the  country,  there  are  a  hundred 
sources  from  which  information  of  the  same  kind  will  be  forthcoming. 
I  entirely  refuse  therefore  to  believe  that  proportional  representation 
can  with  any  show  of  reason  be  rejected  on  the  ground  of  its  beiog 
too  complicated  for  the  electorate.  The  apologists  for  our  existing 
plan  of  misrepresentation  must  fall  back  upon  other  arguments  not 
yet  made  public  for  the  defence  of  the  inequitable  system  to  which 
they  are  pledged. 

H.  0.  Abnold-Fobstbb. 


SCOTT'S  MIDLOTHIAN  OAT  FLOUR 

l3  naBqnalled  as  tlie  most  Wholesome  and  HTntritlons  Food 
FOR    INFANTS     AND    INVALIDS. 

SCOTT'S  HXDI.OTHIAJT  OAT  FLOTIB,  which  i>  mtOt  enUirlr  trom  the  Ham  quiUt;  of  UldloUilu 
Oktfl,  iA  w>  pDiiflfd  f mm  thA  FlbronB  iDtcgammt^  thkt  It  bu  rajDCCnUalod  in  It  80  ptr  cent.  morA  flah  uid  bone  fonDldg 
prDpflitdcfl  tEun  th«  flncat  Oat  IAh],  wbidi  If  UTknonrlfidECd  to  ba  tb«  mut  buttltloTiB  ol  All  OenalL  Unllkfi  quj 
prejivktioiit  Bold  for  InfaaCa'  Pood,  wbich  amlahi  a  ralxtun  ot  Cervila  that  woold  nqoin  diffarent  dognaa  of  boUlog  tQ 
teoome  proparlj  animllatcd,  SCOTT'S  IIIDLOTHIAK  OAT  PLOUB  U  easUj  prgpand,  moat  aatlafjtng  and  InTaloabla 
Iji  pTomotiiiff  a  beiJtliy  nv^aittf  of  BjBtcm  when  glreo  to  Infanta,  aa  11  can  ba  naed  throDEh  an  ordinary  F««dlof  Bot^ 

yar  InralUa  and  Adult*,  BOOTT'S  MIDLOTHIAK  OAT  FLODn  ta  nneqnalled  aa  a  aatlitflng,  nontbblna  and 
rttUj  dlguttd  Food. 

HIULT  RECSinHED  MD  USED  IT  UIUT  PIISICUU.  UEI II  TIE  UAIIM  HTOBOFiniC  ESTULIffllEITI. 

Said  by  FAMILY  GBOCBBSand  CHEMISTS  in  Tint  o/varioiu  >Ua. 

Sole  Alitkei-s :   A.    Sc    It.    SCOTT,    IMlllerN.    OIJA.SGO^r. 

Economy  in  Fuel,  and  Perfection  in   Ventilation. 

MUSGRAVES 

PATENT  SLOW  COMBUSTION  STOVES. 
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THE  SPOLIATION  OF  INDIA. 

III. 

BACKRENTING  THE  LAND  AND  THE  WATER. 

Wb  will  now  deal  with  the  most  important  of  the  defences  put 
forward  by  the  Indian  bm'eaucracy,  to  prove  that  the  people  are 
prospering  under  their  rule.  Th&y  aaaert  that  under  the  British 
Revenue  eyetem  only  a  email  proportion  of  (he  gross  produce  of 
the  soU  is  taken  from  the  Indian  cultivator.  This  proportion 
was  estimated  by  the  official  members  of  the  Famine  Commission 
at  only  from  3  to  7  per  cent,  of  the  gross  outturn.  The  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  last  year  in  his  place  in  Parliament  esti- 
mated it  at  1 2  per  cent.,  and  John  Indigo,  with  the  official  optimists 
generally,  puts  it  at  Mess  than  10  per  cent.'  Even  Dr.  W.  W. 
Hunter,  one  of  the  least  biassed  of  Anglo-Indian  officials,  adopts  the 
same  figures.  He  congratulates  the  people  of  India  on  having  a 
Government  which  ^  objects  to  sweeping  off  the  whole  margin  of  profit,' 
and  jubilantly  asks  the  question,  ^  What  becomes  of  the  surplus  which 
our  Government  declines  to  take  ? ' '  Obviously,  if  anything  like 
90  per  cent,  of  the  cultivator's  produce  is  left  to  him,  he  can  have  no 
cause  for  complaint.  It  remains,  therefore  to  consider  whether  any 
of  these  estimates  at  all  approach  the  truth,  and  if  they  do  not,  to 
trace  the  methods  by  which  officials  are  enabled,  with  any  colour  of 
truth,  to  publish  such  statements  to  the  world. 

»  The  Indian  Empire,  by  W.  W.  Hunter,  CLE.,  LL.D.,  p.  865. 
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It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  most  important  f&otor  in  the 
prosperity  or  otherwise  of  the  Indian  people  is  the  incidence  of  the 
Land  Bevenue.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  confessed  this  to  the  Finance 
Committee  in  these  words : — 

It  depends  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  information,  the  accuracy  of  the  calcuU- 
tionS;  and  the  individual  judgment  of  the  Settlement  officer;  whether  there  ahould 
he  for  the  next  thirty  years  a  happy,  wealthy,  well-to-do  village  community,  or 
one  which  would  have  a  prolonged  struggle.  How  the  land  revenue  is  assessed 
determines  whether  the  great  agricultural  population  of  India  lives  in  a  state  of 
comfort,  or  even  affluence,  or  in  a  state  of  misery.  I  have  seen  hoth  states  of 
things — hoth  extremes.  I  have  seen,  by  mismanagement  of  the  assessment,  by 
over-assessment,  whole  districts  depopulated,  to  our  disgrace,  and  the  people  taking 
refuge  in  the  adjoining  native  states. 

Lord  Lawrence,  before  the  same  Committee,  thus  strongly  urged 
the  importance  of  moderation  in  the  assessment : — 

When  we  reflect  that  probably  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population  depend  for 
their  subsistence,  in  one  shape  or  the  other,  on  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  it  seems 
to  me  that,  if  the  proportion  of  the  produce  which  the  Government  demand  repre- 
sents could  be  reduced,  it  would  prove  a  vast  relief  to  the  population.  Wherever 
there  is  a  light  assessment,  and  they  have  had  it  for  any  time,  you  see  before  long 
that  the  people  clothe  themselves  and  their  wives  and  children,  under  the  one  state 
of  things,  in  a  very  much  better  manner  than  under  the  other. 

In  approaching  this  important  enquiry,  it  is  necessary  at  the 
outset  plainly  to  state  that,  notwithstanding  the  tremendous  gravity 
of  the  subject,  no  serious  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  estimate 
the  yearly  produce  of  the  soil  of  India  on  any  sound  principle.     On 
the  contrary,  the  various  Survey  and  Settlement  Departments,  to 
which  the  assessment  of  the  Land  Sevenue  is  entrusted  in  the  dif- 
ferent provinces,  vie  with  each  other  in  proceeding  on  rules  least 
adapted  to  secure  such  a  result.     In  fact,  they  usually  assess  the  land 
by  an  elaborate  system  of  mere  guesswork  as  to  its  produce  value. 
XTnder  former  native  systems,  and  even  under  the  older  British  settle- 
ments, the  cultivators  themselves  and  the  village  authorities  were 
questioned  as  to  the  productive  powers  of  the  land;    but  in  the 
recent  settlements,  which  have  resulted  in  very  large  en^ianoements, 
this   practice  has  been   abandoned.    The  Settlement  officer   knows 
nothing  whatever  regarding  the  actual  producing  power  of  the  soil, 
but  merely  applies  all  round  a  series  of  mechanical  rules,  which  are 
the  derision  of  every  cultivator  who  understands  them.     Here  is  a 
general  description  of  the  Bombay  rules  given  by  the  Famine  Com- 
missioners : — 

The  soils  are  classified  on  a  uniform  system,  according  to  their  depths  and  their 
faults,  such  as  sloping  surface,  liability  to  inundation,  or  having  a  mixture  of  sand, 
day,  or  gravel  in  the  soil,  ...  the  nearness  of  the  field  to  the  village  site,  the 
nearness  of  the  village  to  the  market  town,  and  the  water  privileges. 

It  will    be   readily   understood   that  the    supposed  value  of  land 
assessed  under  such  rules  bears  little  relation  to  the  real  value  of  the 
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crop.  Moreover,  the  same  rules,  which  assess  the*  land  according  to 
the  depth  and  quality  of  the  soil,  are  applied  whether  the  rain&ll  is 
certain  or  uncertain,  whether  the  atmosphere  is  moist  or  dry,  warm 
or  cold,  whether  the  land  be  a  forest  garden,  or  a  reclamation  on  the 
stony  ridges  of  a  mountain  side.  They  are  even  applied  in  the  valley 
of  a  river,  where  the  productiveness  of  the  land  does  not  depend  on 
the  depth  of  soil  at  all,  but  on  an  alluvial  deposit  from  its  yearly 
overflow;  and  the  assessment,  once  made,  is  continued  on  the 
wretched  cultivator,  though  the  river  may  have  meantime  changed 
its  course,  and  left  his  land  a  dry  and  sandy  waste. 

The  present  system,  in  fact,  leaves  the  whole  question  of  the 
assessment  to  the  mere  discretion  of  the  British  Settlement  officers, 
who  do  not  know  the  real  amoimt  of  produce  of  the  fields.  Its 
defects  have  been  admitted  over  and  over  again,  but,  as  under  it 
large  revenues  are  secured,  no  remedy  is  applied.  Sir  Charles  Tre- 
velyan  spoke  as  follows  before  the  Finance  Committee  : — 

However  elaborate  the  investigations  may  be  in  what  is  called  the  Bevenue 
Settlement,  it  really  after  all  entirely  depends  upon  the  opinion  of  the  Settlement 
officer.    No  doubt  about  it.    I  have  made  settlements  myself,  and  so  I  know. 

And  the  following  verdict  was  recorded  in  1876  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  a 
member  of  the  Deccan  fiiots  Commission : — 

The  data  for  ascertuning  the  true  rent  of  land  do  not  apparently  exist.' 

Mr.  Lyon,  another  member  of  that  Commission,  wrote  as  fol- 
lows : — 

The  survey  system  can  at  best  afford  a  very  rough  method  of  obtaining  an 
appiozimate  valuation.  An  examination  of  the  system  shows  clearly  that  it  would 
he  nothing  less  than  miracuktuSy  if  anything  like  the  true  value  was  ascertained  from 
such  evidence. 

Sir  James  Caird,  in  his  official  Beport  on  the  Condition  of  India, 
recognises  the  same  truth  as  foUows : — 

The  officers  engaged  in  many  cases  admit  that  they  have  no  special  knowledge 
of  the  quality  or  value  of  land.  Nothing  more  alarms  the  people  than  a  new  survey 
of  their  fields. 

Meanwhile  the  officers,  aware  of  the  cravings  of  the  Indian 
Government,  feel  that  their  whole  prospects  in  the  service  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  their  returns  from  a  long-suflFering  peasantry.  Mr. 
J.  M.  Maclean,  editor  of  the  Bombay  Gazette^  and  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  British  system  generally,  stated,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Finance  Committee,  as  follows : — 

So  great  is  the  demand  for  money  at  headquarters,  that  it  creates  a  very  un- 
wholesome zeal  in  the  officials  of  the  Revenue  Survey  Department  to  get  as  much 
revenue  as  they  possibly  can^  and  to  screw  up  the  land  assessment  as  high  as 
possible. 

«  Parliamentary  Papers,  2071  of  1878,  p.  78. 
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Mr.  Kazi  Shabudin,  Deputy  Collector  and  Magistrate,  Giizaraty 
said  before  the  same  Committee : — 

Bevenue  officers  were  under  the  imprefision  that  the  more  they  collected  the 
smarter  they  would  appear  to  be  in  the  eyes  of  their  superiors. 

Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Governor  of  Bombay,  on  the  same  occasion 
testified : — 

The  danger  in  India  always  is  that  the  GoTemment  officer  wOl  strain  a  little 
in  favour  of  Government.  There  is  always  a  tendency  to  look  upon  a  man  who 
gives  you  a  good  balance  sheet  as  an  extremely  good  administrator. 

It  will  not  be  wondered  at  that,  acting  under  such  rules,  and  under 
such  bias  and  pressure  from  its  superiors,  the  Survey  and  Settlement 
Department  has  become  subdued  to  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's 
hand,  and  strains  its  enormous  powers  against  the  miserable  ryots. 
Sir  C.  J.  Wingfield,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Oude,  thus  described  how 
the  officers  stretched  their  powers,  so  as  even  to  assess  fields  which 
had  no  existence  except  in  their  own  imagination : — 

Tou  put  a  rate  on  the  cultivated  land,  and  then  the  Settlement  officer  throws 
in  something  for  culturable.  He  aays^ '  I  think  this  is  culturable,  and  there  is 
population  enough  in  the  village  to  bring  it  under  cultivation.  I  will  put  aixpeooe 
an  acre  on  this  land.'    That  is  the  sort  of  way  it  is  done. 

It  thus  comes  to  pass  that  the  Survey  Departments  throughout 
India  have  now  only  two  objects — first,  to  screw  as  much  of  the 
ryot's  produce  out  of  him  as  possible,  and  second,  to  convince  them- 
selves and  the  public  that  they  are  after  all  taking  only  a  very  small 
share  of  it.  Let  us  now  examine  how  they  go  to  work  to  attain  tJiese 
two  somewhat  incongruous  objects. 

Although  the  arbitrary  rules  of  the  principal  Survey  Departments 
practically  exclude  the  question  of  the  amount  of  either  the  gross  or 
net  produce  from  consideration,  yet,  unreasonably  enough,  it  is  asserted 
on  paper  that  officers  acting  under  these  rules  ought  never  to  raise  the 
assessments  above  50  per  cent,  of  the  net  produce,  or  true  rent,  leaving 
an  equivalent  balance  to  the  ryot,  after  defraying  the  cost  of  cultivation. 
This  Rule  was  formally  laid  down  in  ld64  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  Indian  cultivator,  which  all  the 
Survey  and  Settlement  Departments  in  India  were  bound  in  duty  to 
carry  into  practice.  It  is  on  the  strength  of  the  mere  existence  of  this 
Bule,  irrespectively  of  whether  or  not  it  is  carried  into  practice,  that 
authoritative  statements  are  made  in  Parliament  that  our  demand  on 
the  ryot  never  exceeds  one-half  of  the  true  rent  of  the  land.  Yet  every 
well-informed  person  in  India  admits  that  the  Bule  is  absolutely  a  dead 
letter,  and  that  the  people  are  sunk  in  poverty  simply  because  they  have 
little  or  no  surplus  produce  left  to  them. 

Whenever  the  net  produce  of  any  village  or  district  has  been 
tested,  the  assessment  has  been  proved  to  amoimt  to  a  percentage 
very    different  from  one-half  of  it.     In  the  proceedings  of   the 
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Deccan  Biots  Commission,  stock  was  taken  of  the  gross  produce 
of  the  village  of  Nepti,  which  was  found  to  value  Rs«  12,001 
in  a  favourable  season.  The  assessment  amounted  to  Bs.  2,392. 
The  cash  expenses  of  cultivation,  and  the  cost  of  bare  family 
maintenance,  were  proved  to  amount  to  Bs.  14,352.  There  was 
therefore  not  only  no  net  produce  whatever,  but  a  clear  deficit  of 
Bs.  2,351  •  In  another  village  named  Chas,  the  gross  produce  was  proved 
to  be  worth  only  Bs.  7,939,  whereas  the  cost  of  cultivation,  including 
bare  maintenance,  amoimted  to  Bs.  12,136.  In  both  these  cases  it  was 
found  that  the  deficit  was  made  up,  and  the  whole  assessment  paid,  by 
the  earnings  of  labour  apart  from  agriculture  altogether,  by  carrying 
grass  and  firewood,  by  working  on  the  roads,  by  cart-hire,  and  the 
miscellaneous  employments  rendered  possible  by  the  vicinity  of  a  large 
town.  No  wonder  that  Sir  William  Muir,  when  Lieutenant-G-ovemor 
of  the  North-Westem  Provinces,  had  occasion  to  write  as  follows  in  a 
memorandum  dated  1874 : — 

Whenever  his  camp  passed  through  districts  in  which  the  land-tax  had  been 
materially  increased^  the  Lieutenant-Governor  was  assailed  by  hitter  complaints  of 
loss  and  hardship  among  the  people. 

About  the  same  time  Mr.  (now  Sir)  C.  Bayley  spoke  as  follows  in 
the  Coimcil  at  Calcutta : — 

He  helieved  that  he  was  within  the  mark  when  he  said  that,  in  three-quarters 
of  a  century,  during  which  our  Government  has  held  the  North-Westem  Provinces, 
there  was  scarcely  a  district  in  those  provinces  which  had  not  suffered,  wholly  or 
partially,  from  over-assessment. 

Sir  G-.  Campbell,  in  his  chapter  on  ^  Tenure  of  Land  in  India,'  in 
the  Cobden  Club  Series,  quotes  the  following  from  a  Beport  of  the 
Madras  Board  of  Bevenue  : — 

The  bulk  of  the  people  are  paupers.  They  can  just  pay  their  cess  in  a  good 
year,  aiid  fail  altogether  in  a  had. 

Sir  Bartle  Frere  is  admitted  by  John  Indigo  to  be  the  *  classical 
authority  on  the  Revenue  Settlement  of  the  Maratha  country.'  He 
was  himself  j9ar8  magna  in  regulating  the  Settlement  Department, 
and  is  a  witness  naturally  biassed  in  favour  of  its  operations.  Yet, 
in  a  Minute  dated  1875,  he  at  once  accounts  for  all  this  poverty  by 
plainly  stating  that  throughout  India  the  Secretary  of  State's  Rule 
is  habitually  ignored,  and  has,  in  fact,  become  '  a  mere  paper  in- 
atniction.*  He  frankly  declares  that,  so  far  from  only  taking  half  of 
the  net  produce,  the  assessments  made  on  the  miserable  ryots  really 
resolve  themselves  into  three  very  different  categories :  namely,  first, 
*  a  land-tax,  fixed  more  or  less  arbitrarily,  absorbing  a  varying  pro- 
portion of  the  net  produce ;'  second,  ^  a  full  rent,  leaving  Tiothing  to 
the  cultivator  but  the  wages  of  his  labour  and  the  interest  on  his 
capital ;'  and  third,  *  a  full  rent  and  something  more,  sometime 
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trenching  on  the  wages  of  labour  or  the  profits  of  capitals  '  Shortly 
after  this  Minute  was  penned,  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  as  Under-Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  officially  reviewed  it,  and,  instead  of  subtracting- 
anything  from  the  above  description,  he  himself  added  the  following^ 
as  a  fourth  category,  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  three : — 

In  many  cases  lands  have  been  assessed  which  yield  no  rent  at  all,  and  bar^y 
pay  the  cost  of  cultivation. 

Finally,  Sir  W.  Wedderbum,  who  is  the  best  witness  of  all,  being 
an  e3q)erienced  officer  in  the  Bombay  Civil  Service,  in  a  recently 
published  pamphlet  called  *  Revenue  Enhancements,'  reviews  both 
Sir  Bartle  Frere's  and  Sir  Louis  Mallet's  statements,  and  himself 
adds  yet  one  more  to  the  above  four  miserable  categories  of  ryots 
extortionised  by  our  paternal  Government,  in  the  following  words : — 

We  must  regretfully  add  yet  a  fifth  and  still  more  grievous  case :  namely,  daas  Y^ 
where  the  total  crop  is  insufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  cultivation,  and  where  the 
assessment  must  he  paid  out  of  wages  earned  elsewhere,  or  from  cash  obtained  from 
the  money-lender. 

It  may  well  be  asked,  How  can  even  oiu*  enthusiastic  Revenue 
officers,  enjoying  comfortable  salaries,  and  with  their  whole  interests 
inclining  them  to  take  a  cheerful  view  of  the  ryot's  prosperity  and 
power  to  pay,  succeed  in  so  utterly  ignoring  the  rule  which  should 
form  the  very  foundation  of  their  labours  ?  The  question  is  all  the 
more  pertinent  as  the  Secretary  of  State,  aware  that  the  Settlement 
Department,  while  ignorant  of  agriculture,  is  ever  interested  in  justi- 
fying its  own  existence  by  increasing  the  public  revenue,  has  insisted 
on  practical  checks  being  applied  to  its  operations,  and,  with  this 
view,  has  long  ago  ordered  the  Governments  of  the  different  provinces 
to  inaugurate  a  system  of  '  crop  experiments,'  ivith  the  object  of  testing 
what  proportion  the  assessment  bears  to  the  tt^ie  rent,  or  net  produce, 
after  defraying  the  costs  of  cultivation. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  Secretary  of  State's  instructions  with 
regard  to  any  given  holding,  three  separate  points  have  obviously  to 
be  determined  :  namely — 

Ist.  The  real  quantity  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  holding. 

2nd.  The  amount  in  money  for  which  the  gross  produce  can  be 
sold. 

3rd.  What  part  of  that  amount  is  swallowed  up  in  the  costs  of 
cultivation^  including  the  bare  maintenance  of  the  cultivator  and  his 
family. 

The  third  of  these  amounts  being  deducted  from  the  second,  the 
remainder  will  be  the  value  of  the  net  produce,  or  the  true  rent  of 
the  land,  one-half  of  which  Government  might  justly  take  to  itself, 
under  the  Secretary  of  State's  ruling. 

The  importance  of  strict  accuracy  and  impartiality  in  the  conduct 

'  Famine  Commimoji  Bejfort,  Appendix  I.,  p.  139, 
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of  the  above-named  ^  crop  experiments '  will  be  patent  to  everyone. 
Let  us  see  what  steps  are  taken  to  secure  such  a  desirable  result. 
The  Indian  Government,  no  doubt  sincerely  desirous  of  supporting 
the  proceedingpB  of  a  department  so  valuable  to  it,  has  entrusted 
these  test  experiments,  which  are  intended  solely  as  a  check  on  the 
Survey  and  Settlement  Department,  to  that  Department  itself,  exactly 
on  the  principle  of  setting  down  one's  manager  to  audit  his  own 
accounts.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  results  arrived  at  are 
such  as  to  bear  out  the  previous  guesses  of  the  officers  themselves. 
The  Department  accordingly,  from  time  to  time,  solemnly  gives 
judgmei^t  in  its  own  &vour,  declaring  that  the  '  crop  experiments ' 
clearly  prove  that  the  assessment  errs,  if  anything,  on  the  side  of 
leniency. 

The  nature  of  these  experiments,  as  carried  on  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  India,  must  now  be  explained.  Obviously  the 
first  thing  required  is  to  discover  what  is  the  real  quantity  of  the^ 
gross  produce.  To  effect  this  the  Settlement  officer  stands  by  the- 
side  of  a  field,  perhaps  15  acres  in  extent,  covered,  say,  with  ripe- 
millet,  every  stalk  of  which  stands  eight  feet  high,  and  endeavours^ 
to  select  ^  by  the  eye  '  a  small  patch  one-eighth  of  an  acre  in  extent^ 
^  which  shall  correctly  represent  the  average  of  the  whole  field*^ 
Having  performed  this  extraordinary  feat,  admitted  to  be  impossible 
even  by  the  most  practised  agriculturist,  he  reaps  and  measures  the 
com  on  the  little  plot,  and,  multiplying  the  result  by  120,  he  records 
that  he  has  got  the  figure  of  the  crop  of  the  whole  15  acres.  A 
moment's  consideration  will  show  that  the  principle  of  this  '  experi- 
ment '  amounts  to  deliberately  turning  the  law  of  averages  upside 
down.  To  thresh  out  and  measure  the  com  of  the  whole  15-acr& 
field,  and  divide  the  total  by  120,  would  correctly  determine  the 
outturn  of  an  average  plot  of  one-eighth  of  an  acre.  But  the 
converse  operation  is  opposed  to  all  principles  of  arithmetic  and 
common  sense,  and  is  only  useful  in  giving  the  greatest  possible 
latitude  to  the  carelessness  and  personid  bias  of  Settlement  officers,, 
seeking  diligently  for  means  to  justify  the  exactions  of  their  own 
department. 

Obvious  as  these  facts  are,  it  may,  nevertheless,  perhaps  be 
alleged  that  well-meaning  stupidity  alone  has  dictated  or  invented 
the  absurd  process  just  described.  Such  an  allegation  might  have 
been  fairly  made  but  for  the  awkward  &cts,  that  the  erroneous  charao- 
ter  of  the  process  has  already  been  thoroughly  exposed,  and  that  the 
authorities  have  notwithstanding  taken  no  steps  to  alter  a  system 
which  adapts  itself  so  wonderfully  to  the  exigencies  of  their  revenue 
accounts.  The  reports  of  these  experiments,  on  the  face  of  them, 
show  results  so  contradictory  as  inevitably  to  arouse  suspicion  in 
every  unbiassed  mind.  Their  outcome  is,  in  fact,  just  what  might 
naturally  be  expected.    The  crop  is  largely  over-estimated  by  seleet- 
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ing  too  fiivourable  a  specimen  for  experiment,  and  the  flagrantly 
erroneous  system  adopted  multiplies  the  original  error  just  120->fold. 
At  any  time  the  Local  Grovemments  could  have  checked  their 
Settlement  officers  by  causing  several  whole  fields  to  be  reaped  and 
measured;  but  they  have  carefully  avoided  taking  any  such  step. 
Nay  more,  they  have  deliberately  shut  their  eyes  to  the  results  pro- 
duced by  a  highly  trustworthy  practicalfarmer  belonging  to  their  own 
service,  who,  free  of  all  departmental  interest  or  bias,  carried  out  a 
series  of  similar  experiments  to  completeness,  with  the  special  object 
of  testing  their  accuracy.  The  experimenter  is  Mr.  Stormont,  of  the 
Government  Farm  in  Ehandeish,  Bombay  Presidency.  With  all  the 
skill  at  the  command  of  a  trained  agriculturist  he  selected,  according 
to  his  very  best  judgment,  specimen  plots  in  seven  different  fields. 
Having  first  made  the  customary  calculations  based  on  the  produce  of 
the  specimen  plots,  he  reaped  and  measured  the  crop  of  tiie  whole 
fields,  in  order  to  check  the  operation.  The  result  of  his  carefully 
conducted  experiments  was  such  as  to  cover  the  whole  system  with 
absolute  ridicule.  The  specimen  plots  gave  an  average  value  to  the 
crop  of  22.  58.  per  acre,  whereas  the  actual  outturn  of  the  fields 
proved  to  value  only  1 98.  6d.  per  acre.  These  facts  are  well  known 
to  the  Bevenue  authorities,  yet  the  iniquitous  system  still  goes 
steadily  on. 

The  second  thing  required  is  to  estimate  the  value  vn  money  of 
the  supposed  gross  outturn  of  the  ryot's   field,  in  order  to   see 
whether,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  cultivation,  his  assessment  will 
not  exceed  one-half  of  the  remainder,  as  required  by  the  Secr^aiy 
of  State's   ruling.     To  do  this,  an  ingenious  system   is   adopted. 
A  record  is  made  of  the  inere  nominal  prices  of  grain  in  all  the 
chief  villages  of  the  district,  ignoring  altogether  the  quanJtitiea  sold 
in  each  place.    A  &llacious  average  is  then  made  by  simply  adding 
the  prices  together,  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  villages.    This 
method  always  tells  severely  against  the  ryots.   On  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciples of  supply  and  demand,  the  lowest  price  of  course  obtains  where 
the  most  com  is  offering,  and  the  highest  in  small  and  remote  places 
where  little  or  no  grain  exists,  and  where  prices  are  merely  nominaL 
Five  years  ago,  Mr.  D&d&bh&i  N&oroji  proved  to  the  India  Office  that 
this  palpable  misapplication  of  the  principle  of  averages,  habitually 
applied  by  the  G-ovemment  of  India,  has  the  effect  of  totally  mis- 
representing the  real  price  of  grain.     Taking,  by  way  of  example, 
their  own  figures  of  prices  in  the  Central  Provinces,  he  proved  that, 
by  correctly  averaging  them  according  to  the  amounts  sold  at  each 
place,  the  real  average  price  realised  by  the  cultivators  was  proved  to 
be  only  Zs.  per  maund :  whereas,  by  means  of  the  erroneous  system 
adopted — and  deliberately  sustained  to  this  day — ^the  price  was  shown 
to  be  no  less  than  is.  6(2.  per  maund.  Thus  the  experimenter,  having, 
as   already  shown,  first  injured   the   ryot  by   overestimating   the 
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quamiity  of  the  crop,  further  iDJares  him  by  largely  overstating  its 
money  value. 

The  third  and  last  thing  necessaiy  to  determine  the  extent  of 
net  produce,  or  true  rent,  is  to  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  average  cost 
of  cultivation  of  the  ryot's  holding.  True  to  their  character,  the 
Settlement  Department  have  adopted  the  following  method.  Having 
already  overstated  the  amount,  first  of  his  gross  produce,  and  next 
of  the  price  he  obtains  for  it,  they  now,  in  the  last  place,  ignore  the 
fiict  that  he  has  a  wife,  and  on  an  average  three  children,  and  that 
these,  as  well  as  his  pair  of  draught  bullocks,  must  have  their  daily 
food  during  twelve  months,whether  he  possesses  a  holding  of  5  or  20 
acres.  They  accordingly  allow  to  a  holding  of  the  average  size  of  10 
acres  only  the  cost  of  sustenance  of  half  a  man  and  one  bvMock 
during  nine  months  of  the  year,  instead  of  that  of  five  persons  and 
two  bullocks  for  twelve  months,  an  allowance  which  only  represents 
about  one-seventh  part  of  the  real  cost  of  cultivation.  Then, 
deducting  this  last  erroneous  result  from  their  own  previous  fidlacious 
estimates  of  both  bulk  and  value  of  the  gross  produce,  they  gravely 
allege  that  the  fictitious  remainder  represents  the  net  produce,  and 
then  proceed  to  fasten  on  the  wretched  ryot  as  his  land-tax  one-half 
of  the  apocryphal  figure  so  arrived  at. 

We  can  now  have  an  exact  statement  both  of  the  alleged  and  of 
the  real  position  of  a  ryot  with  a  holding  of  the  average  extent  of  10 
acres,  yidding,  say,  400  lbs.  per  acre.  By  the  fidlacious  system  of 
*  crop  experiments,'  the  amount  of  his  produce  is  set  down  at  113 
maunds  of  82  lbs.  instead  of  49  maunds.  By  the  erroneous  system 
of  averaging  prices,  its  value  is  placed  at  6s.  6d,  per  maimd  instead 
of  38.,  and  lastly,  his  costs  of  cultivation  are  only  reckoned  at  22. 198. 
instead  of  162.  28.  Accordingly  the  ryot  is  compelled  to  pay  his 
taxes  to  Government,  not  from  the  proceeds  of  his  land  at  all,  but 
from  the  wretched  earnings  of  his  wife  and  children,  whom  he  hires 
out  to  labour  in  the  fields  of  some  more  fortunate  neighbour.^ 

Last  November  I  caused  a  careful  examination  to  be  made  of  the 


*  The  following  are  the  calculations  given  in  the  text  reduced  to  tabular  form, 
taking  the  maintenance  of  adults  at  6t.  6d.  each,  children  at  3«.  3i.  each,  and  a  pair 
of  bullocla  at  4#.  2d,  per  month : — 
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records  kept  in  four  villages,  named  Singoli,  Taradgaum,  Pakrapuia, 
and  Tirreh,  in  the  Sholapore  district,  extracting  at  random  the 
accounts  of  14  families,  consisting  of  97  persons,  who  farmed  586 
acres.  Their  entire  produce  only  averaged  154  lbs.  per  acre,  and 
actually  realised  132Z.  Oa.  lid!.,  that  is,  only  4d.  6(2.  per  acre.  The 
assessment  and  local  cess  on  these  people  amounted  to  532.  158«  4d, 
or  la.  10(2.  per  acre,  that  is  40  per  cent  of  their  gross  produce. 
There  remained  to  defiray  the  necessary  cost  of  cultivation,  labour, 
and  maintenance  of  the  ryots,  their  families,  and  their  cattle  only  a 
sum  of  782.  5d.  7(2.,  that  is  not  16a.  per  head  per  annum.  Of  neces- 
sity, these  fourteen  families  are  now  in  debt  to  money-lenders  to  the 
^extent  of  5002.  Towards  this  debt  they  were  only  able  last  year  to 
pay  492.  28.,  which  is  less  than  one-half  of  the  interest  due,  the  re- 
mainder being,  of  course,  added  to  the  principal.  They  provided  for 
the  entire  assessment,  and  ail  but  292.  48.  7c2.  of  their  own  mainteD- 
ance,  by  the  toil  of  their  wives  and  children  in  other  occupatioiis, 
rendered  possible  by  the  proximity  of  the  town  of  Sholapore.^  Yet 
the  land-tax  of  these  wretched  creatures  was  at  the  last  assessment 
raised  from  322.  12a.  to  its  present  figure  of  532.  15a.  4<2.,  an  increase 
of  no  less  than  64  per  cent. 

The  real  fact  is,  that  the  Indian  Survey  and  Settlement  Depart- 
ment is  a  scientific  engine  for  wholesale  rackrenting,  operating  prac- 
tically without  any  check  whatever.  Admittedly,  the  only  limitation 
on  its  enhancements  is  that  the  over-assessed  ryot  may  throw  up  hi& 
land.  But  the  check  is  merely  nominal.  The  ryot  has  nowhere  else 
to  go,  and  so,  as  long  as  life  can  be  barely  supported,  he  must 
struggle  OD. 

We  are  never  tired  of  descanting  on  the  justice  of  our  system,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  Mogul  Empire.  But  that  empire  offered 
the  ryot  no  less  than  foiur  methods  of  accurately  determining  the 
Govemmeut  share  of  the  produce,  any  one  of  which  he  could  elect  U> 
cUma.  Either  a  certain  part  of  the  land,  when  sown,  might  be  set 
aside  as  representiug  the  total  G-ovemment  share,  or  an  amicahle 
estimate  of  that  share  might  be  made  on  the  standing  crops,  or  the 
cultivator  could  claim  a  rough  division  of  the  produce  by  heaps,  or 
he  could  demand  a  precise  division  of  the  grain  by  measui-e.*  Our 
system,  on  the  other  hand,  purposely  withholds  from  the  ryot  all 
ichanceiof  having  his  assessment  compared  with  the  total  produce  of 
'his  fields,  so  much  so  that  our  very  Administration  Reports  alto- 
gether decline  to  entertain  the  question.  We  thus  practically  refuse 
even  to  consider  the  actual  crop,  yet  we  speak  as  confidently  as  if 
•we  had  actually  reaped  it  and  measured  it,  and  calmly  assure  the 

*  ThiB  is  the  reason  why,  by  the  conf esaioii  of  the  Settlement  Department,  holdixigs 
are  assessed  at  a  higher  rate,  because  of  *  the  nearness  of  the  viUage  to  a  market 
town.' — Famine  Commission  Hejfort,  Part  n^  p.  124. 

'  Thomas's  Revenue  Resowrces  of  the  MtighaX  Empire,  p.  9. 
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world  that  we  take  at  most  one-eighth  of  the  gross,  or  one-half  of  the 
net  produce,  leaving  the  remainder  in  the  hands  of  a  happy  and  con- 
tented peasantry !  The  reader  can  now  answer  Dr.  Hunter's  question 
— ^  What  becomes  of  the  surplus  which  our  Government  declines  to 
take  ? '     Where  is  U? 

And  this  is  the  state  of  things  under  which  the  official  optimists 
shout  loudly  that  they  at  present  only  take  3  to  7  per  cent.,  and 
blandly  instruct  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  assert  in 
his  place  in  Parliament  that  'the  revised  assessment  is  equal  to 
about  1 2  per  cent,  of  the  gross  produce,'  their  own  rules  meanwhile 
being  framed  so  as  to  prevent  any  check  being  put  upon  the  state- 
ment. Vce  victis!  Any  arithmetical  process,  however  unsound^ 
is  good  enough  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  diverting  into  the 
Government  treasury  the  proceeds  of  the  labour  of  '  a  conquered 
race.' 

The  fallacious  system  of  averages  already  described  is  adopted  at 
this  moment,  in  the  teeth  of  repeated  exposure,  within  the  precincts 
of  the  India  Office  itself.  Parliament  has  obliged  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment to  furnish  a  yearly  Report  on  the  Moral  and  Material  Progress 
of  the  country.  A  highly-paid  Statistical  Committee  is  maintained 
at  India's  cost  to  supply  the  necessary  information.  One  of  the  most 
important  things  which  should  be  set  forth  in  the  Keport  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  average  prices  realised  for  the  produce  of  India,  for 
comparison  with  the  amount  of  taxation.  But  the  Indian  bureau 
have  deliberately  defeated  the  intention  of  Parliament,  by  framing 
their  average  tables  on  the  radically  unsound  principle  already 
alluded  to,  with  the  result  that  their  .information  becomes  not  only 
worthless,  but  mischievous.  These  tables  purport  to  give  the  average 
selling  prices  of  produce  in  the  different  districts ;  and  it  is  simply 
obvious  that,  in  order  to  find  the  average  per  bushel  realised  by  the 
cultivators  for  any  given  crop,  say  rice,  throughout  a  whole  province, 
it  is  necessary  first  to  multiply  the  number  of  bushels  produced  in 
each  district  by  the  price  current  there,  next  to  add  together  the 
results  of  this  operation  for  all  the  districts  of  the  province,  and 
finally  to  divide  the  aggregate  by  the  total  number  of  bushels 
produced  in  all  the  districts.  Instead  of  this,  the  Government  of 
India  simply  add  together  all  the  prices,  and  divide  by  the  number 
of  the  districts,  taking  no  account  whatever  of  the  quantity  produced 
and  sold  at  each  price !  Thus,  if,  in  one  large  district,  1 ,000,000 
bushels  were  produced,  and  sold  at  28.  per  bushel,  and  if,  in  a  small 
district  of  the  same  province,  only  1,000  bushels  were  produced,  and 
sold  at  108.  a  bushel,  the  India  Office  would  deliberately  inform  the 
English  people  that  the  average  price  received  by  the  cultivators 
throughout  these  two  districts  for  all  their  produce  was  68.  a  bushel ; 
whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  only  two  shillings  and  two-fifths  of 
a  farthing !    As  out  of  these  two  shillings  the  cultivator  has  to  pay 
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about  a  shilling  to  Govemment)  the  difference  between  the  balance 
left  to  him  in  reality,  and  in  the  imagination  of  the  India  Office, 
may  readily  be  computed.  It  may  be  that  the  erroneous  system 
above  described  was  originally  adopted  out  of  sheer  incompe- 
tence ;  but  then,  if  so,  why  has  it  not  been  departed  from,  after 
the  enormous  injustice  of  it  has  been  repeatedly  and  thoroughly 
exposed? 

No  wonder  that,  with  such  tables  and  such  &lse  prices  before 
them,  the  India  Office  are  quite  unable  to  make  up  their  minds 
whether  the  ryot  is  most  enriched  by  high  prices  with  scanty  crops, 
by  low  prices  with  ample  crops,  or  even  by  low  prices  and  scanty 
crops  combined  I  It  is  thus  that  we  find,  on  page  4.1  of  the  Bdum 
of  Moral  and  Material  Progress  for  1880-81,  three  opposite 
conditions  obtaining  in  three  different  provinces,  and  all  working 
together  for  the  ryot's  good : — 

In  the  Punjab  the  harvests  were  rather  behw  the  average.  The  hufh  prieet 
which  had  prevailed  for  some  years  are  said  to  have  resulted  in  a  marked  in^prow- 
ment  of  the  agricultural  dassea. 

In  the  Central  Provinces  abundant  harvests  were  everywhere  reaped,  and  the 
prices  of  all  the  staple  grains  were  reduced,  in  some  instances,  by  as  much  as  60  per 
cent.  These  easy  prices  were  a  boon  to  all  non-agriculturists,  while  the  agricuUurtd 
classes  sufficiently  profited  by  the  general  good  outturn  of  their  crops. 

In  Ajmere  the  crops  generally  were  below  the  outturn  of  an  average  pear. 
iVftCM,  hotoever,  remained  low,  and  there  was  consequently  no  distress  among  the 
people. 

Nor  is  it  matter  for  wonder  that,  with  such  erroneous  informa- 
tion, the  officials  should  so  far  deceive  themselves  as  really  to 
believe  that  the  ryot  is  at  this  moment  too  lightly  taxed,  and  that 
inhuman  theories  and  suggestions — the  absurdity  and  cruelty  of 
which  would  be  at  once  apparent  if  applied  to  the  smallest  and 
humblest  class  of  our  own  countrymen  at  home — are  gravely  pro- 
pounded by  India's  alien  rulers,  as  the  panacea  for  the  sufferings  of 
scores  of  millions  of  helpless  peasants.  There  is  at  this  moment  in 
India  a  powerful  party  in  the  Revenue  Department,  who,  while  frilly 
admitting  that  the  peasantry  are  steeped  to  the  lips  in  poverty  and 
debt,  in  very  mockery  of  their  sufferings  allege  that,  so  far  from  this 
being  caused  by  over-assessment,  ^  there  has  been  a  tendency  of  hite 
to  take  too  little  rather  than  too  much  as  land  revenue ; '  ^  and  who 
actually  urge  a  large  increase  of  land-tax,  as  the  best  means  of  raising 
these  fiimine-stricken  creatures  from  poverty  to  affluence  I  * 

Equally  shocking  are  the  methods  employed  by  the  Indian 
Government  for  taxing  improvements  made  by  the  ryot's  own  capital 
and  labour.  The  result  of  their  policy  in  this  respect  has  been 
plainly  recorded  by  Sir  James  Caird,  who  truly  says  that  the  Indian 

*  Finances  and  Publie  Works  of  India,  p.  IS. 

*  Bee  note  by  Mr.  C.  A.  BUiott,  Secretary  to  the  Famine  Commissioners,  EamiM 
Commission  Report^  Appendix  L,  p.  86. 
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cultivatqr,  having  been  bo  often  the  victim  of  bad  faith,  now  ^  will 
not  lay  out  a  penny  on  the  holding  which  is  liable  to  future  increase 
of  assessment.' '  As  a  rule,  the  Indian  former  is  so  poor,  that  it  is 
ridiculous  to  talk  of  his  laying  out  capital  on  his  holding,  in  the 
English  sense.  The  sole  capital  he  possesses  is  the  labour  of  his  own 
hands,  and  of  his  wife  and  little  ones.  But  he  employs  this  without 
stint  whenever  there  seems  fair  hope  of  a  return  from  the  investment. 
In  the  cool  season,  when  the  dry  crops  were  growing,  it  used  to  be  a 
common  sight  to  see  the  ryot  himself,  with  no  weapon  but  a  blunt 
iron  lever  in  his  hands,  day  after  day,  with  arduous  toil,  sinking  a 
shaft  inch  by  inch  into  the  rocky  soil,  his  wife  meantime  plying  the 
shovel,  while  their  little  children,  with  tiny  wicker  baskets  on  their 
heads,  carried  the  dibria  to  the  sur&ce  by  a  winding  path.  All 
worked  with  a  will,  for,  after  perhaps  three  years  of  unremitting 
labour,  the  excavation  would  one  day  become  a  well,  to  the  great 
joy  of  all  their  hearts.  And  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that,  with  no 
capital  except  the  labour  of  the  people,  the  only  kind  of  ^  tenants' 
improvements '  which  exist  in  India  consists  of  wells.  There  are, 
however,  many  millions  of  such  wells,  all  dug  in  this  way  by  the 
people  themselves,  free  of  all  cost  to  Crovemment.  The  Famine 
Conmiission  estimated  the  extent  of  land  irrigated  from  these  at  no 
less  than  12,000,000  acres,  a  figure  which  is  probably  much  under 
the  truth.  It  is  fully  admitted,  in  principle,  that  a  lyot's  taxation 
should  not  be  increased  in  consequence  of  irrigation  from  these  wells  ; 
but,  in  practice,  all,  or  nearly  all,  are  nevertheless  brought  under 
crushing  taxation,  by  one  specious  device  or  another.  In  fact,  the 
increase  of  rent  levied  on  this  class  of  tenants'  improvements  usually 
amounts  to  no  less  than  from  500  to  1,600  per  cent,  over  and  above 
the  dry-crop  rates!  The  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India  was 
made  by  the  India  Office  categorically  to  deny  this,  last  year  in 
Parliament,  with  reference  to  the  Bombay  Presidency,  in  these 
words: — 

A  Bombay  landholder  cannot  be  taxed  on  his  own  improvements ;  nor,  if  he 
digs  a  well,  can  his  aasesament  be  increased  on  that  account,  either  during  the 
currency  or  on  the  expiration  of  the  settlement 

The  following  particulars  will  show  Mr.  Cross  how  much  faith  should 
be  placed  in  the  asseverations  of  his  India  Office  advisers. 

Sir  Bartle  Frere,  GK)vemor  of  Bombay,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Finance  Conmiittee,  spoke  as  follows : — 

As  a  general  rule,  there  is  a  separate  tax  upon  the  land  which  is  inigated  by 
water  raised  from  wells,  which  involved  considerable  cost  to  the  cultivators  in  their 
construction. 

Mr.  Kazi  Shabudin,  a  Deputy  Collector,  before  the  same  Com- 
mittee, testified  as  follows  : — 

*  Parliamentarif  Pajfers,  2732  of  1880,  p.  9. 
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All  wells  pay  a  separate  assessment  All  irrigated  lands  have  a  water 
ment  charged  upon  them,  in  addition  to  the  land  assessment.  It  is  about  four  or 
five  rupees  per  acre,  and  in  some  places  more.  At  present  the  ryots  do  not  know 
what  the  Government  might  do  if  they  invested  what  capital  they  have  in  wells, 
and  that  prevents  them  from  digging  wells. 

in  1865,  however,  an  awkward  circumstance  took  place,  which 
threatened  to  destroy  the  profits  drawn  by  the  Survey  Department 
from  such  tenants'  improvements.  By  pressure  from  the  Home 
G-ovemment  a  special  section  was  introduced  into  the  new  Survey 
Act  passed  in  that  year.  It  declared  that  increased  taxation  should 
be  levied,  not  with  reference  to  improvements  made  by  owners  or 
occupants,  but  with  reference  to  general  considerations  of  the  value 
of  la/ndj  cfec' 

Here  seemed  certainly  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  taxing  of 
private  wells,  but  it  did  not  for  a  moment  disconcert  the  plans  of 
the  zealous  Survey  officers.  They  at  once  found  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty,  which,  instead  of  curtailing  their  powers  over  tenants' 
improvements,  had  the  merit  of  giving  them  even  greater  lati- 
tude than  before.  While  nominally  removing  the  tax  from  a 
ryot's  well,  they  could  easily  decide  that  the  '  value  of  the  land '  was 
increased  by  possessing  water  within  a  certain  distance  from  the  sur- 
face! They  could  then  proceed  fully  to  recoup  the  treasury  by 
taxing  the  water  among  '  general  considerations.'  Indeed,  this  new 
device  was  clearly  much  more  effective  than  the  old,  inasmuch  as  it 
could  be  applied  with  equal  facility  whether  a  well  was  dug  on  the 
land  or  not !  Accordingly,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1865,  Mr.  Ellis, 
the  Revenue  Commissioner  of  the  Northern  Division,  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  the  Bombay  Government  nominally  to  abolish  the  well- 
tax,  and  at  the  same  time  to  substitute  for  it  a  tax  ^on  ffie 
water^rochicing  capacity  of  the  soU,^ 

Captain  C.  J.  Prescott,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Revenue  Survey 
in  Gruzerat,  when  reporting  on  this  project  on  the  1st  of  December, 
1864,  began  with  a  frank  admission  that  ^  the  assessment  of  wells  dug 
at  the  expense  of  private  individuals  is  contrary  to  all  principle.'  But 
he  immediately  went  on  to  say :  *  The  only  question  is  whether  it  is 
needful.'  In  other  words,  he  contended  that,  if  the  State  wanted  the 
money  raised  by  the  well-tax,  the  question  as  to  its  justice  or  injustice 
to  the  ryot  should  not  even  be  considered.  Deciding  this  'only 
question '  in  the  affirmative,  Captain  Prescott  joined  forces  vdth  Mr. 
Ellis,  and  officially  urged  the  Government  to  abolish  the  well-tax,  so  as 
to  comply  with  the  new  Act,  but  at  the  same  time  to  levy  an  equivalent 
tax  *  on  land  generally.'  It  is  not  an  unknown  method  to  excuse 
the  commission  of  one  injustice  by  pointing  to  the  existence  of 
another  still  more  flagrant.  By  this  species  of  logic  Captain  Prescott 
was  able  completely  to  justify  the  designs  of  his  Department.  He 
urged  that  the  new  proposal  was  really  not  half  so  bad  as  another 
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practice  already  existing,  by  which  the  lands  of  one  ryot,  if  situated 
near  the  well  of  another  ryot  (though  having  no  right  whatever  to 
irrigation  therefrom),  were  already  charged  with  the  full  water-rate, 
as  having  <  the  capacity  of  being  watered ' !  Other  ryots,  he  likewise 
contended,  possessed  wells  which  had  become  utterly  useless,  but  the 
tax  upon  them  was  not  refmitted.  Finally,  he  removed  the  last 
scruple  of  his  superiors,  by  pointing  out  that  this  levying  of  a  water 
tax  on  dry  lands  was  not  nearly  so  unjust  as  another  habitual  practice 
of  his  Department,  whereby  the  rente  of  tenants  were  raised  solely 
because  of  thei/r  sobriety^  energy  y  and  skUJIl  in  farming  1  Writing  to 
Government  on  the  24th  of  June,  he  made  the  following  confes- 
sion : — 

We  often  yary  even  the  dry-crop  rates  of  ndghbouring  viUages,  because  of 
differences  between  the  wealth  or  sMU  of  their  inhabitants.  Much  more  must  we  do 
60  in  the  case  of  irrigated  lands. 

An  unforeseen  obstacle,  however,  arose  to  the  carrying  out  of 
this  movement,  which  would  have  defeated  the  intentions  of  Her 
Majesty's  G-ovemment.  It  was  discovered  that  the  proposed  in- 
creased tax  *  on  the  water-producing  capacity  of  soils,'  which  was 
depended  on  to  reimburse  Government  for  the  loss  of  the  direct 
well-assessment,  could  not  be  levied,  for  a  very  sufficient  reason : 
namely  that  not  only  the  proposed  increase  but  the  whole  weU-assesS'' 
Toent  was  already  charged  on  extensive  tracts  of  country  possessing 
no  wells  whatever,  on  the  ground  that  they  possessed  water  ^  within  a 
very  moderate  distance  from  the  surface.'  Captain  Prescott's  reason 
for  having  thus  already  assessed  these  tracts  was  that  he  considered 
them  ^  natural  garden  land,'  though  not  only  had  Government  made 
no  wells,  but  many  of  the  fields  were  not  irrigated  at  all.  The  direct 
well-assessment  was  therefore  retained,  and  also  the  water-rates  on  dry 
lands,  in  order  that  all  classes  might  be  treated  with  impartial 
injustice.  And  thus  the  new  Act,  exprestdy  forbidding  the  taxation 
of  tenant's  improvements,  was  deliberately  turned  into  an  engine  for 
increasing  such  taxation. 

Three  years  after  the  above  Act  had  come  into  operation,  an  in- 
fluential vernacular  journal  {Native  Opinion)  gave  an  illustration  of 
the  results  of  the  proceedings  which  have  just  been  described.  On 
the  29th  of  November,  1868,  it  pointed  out  that,  in  the  single  dis- 
trict of  Neriad,  no  less  than  7,614  acres  were  taxed  as  *  irrigable,' 
whereas  only  3,705  acres  were  irrigated  at  all,  and  these  all  from 
private  wells.  On  all  this  land  the  tax  had  been  raised  from  Ks.  6  to 
Bs.  17  per  acre,  or  nearly  threefold,  not  only  by  taxing  the  ryots' 
own  improvements,  but  by  taxing  improvements  which  had  no 
existence. 

The  Survey  Department,  however,  necessarily  felt  themselves 
somewhat  ill  at  ease.  While  thus  maintaining  the  direct  well-tax, 
they  feared  that  an  impost  so   obviously  unjust  could  not  long 
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endure,  in  the  face  alike  of  the  Act  of  1865,  and  of  the  strong 
opinion  of  the  English  people  against  taxing  tenants'  improvem^its. 
The  astounding  proposal  was  therefore  brought  forward  that  the  ryot 
who  had  dug  a  well  should  be  asked,  in  lieu  of  paying  a  yearly  well- 
tax,  to  capitalise  the  same  on  the  spot,  by  a  payment  of  fifteen  years' 
tax  in  advance.  In  other  words,  the  ryot  was  to  be  called  on  to  bay 
up  his  own  improvements  from  G-ovemment,  for  cash,  at  fifteen  years' 
purchase !  The  proposal,  monstrous  though  it  was,  was  promptly  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Bombay  Government.  Fortunately,  however,  it  re- 
mained inoperative,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  ryot  had  fidth 
enough  in  the  Government  thus  to  pay  any  little  capital  he  had  in 
advance  into  its  hands.  Events  have  shown  how  foolish  he  would 
have  be^  to  do  so.  A  Conservative  Government  came  into  power  in 
England,  and  the  Act  of  1 865  was  promptly  superseded  by  a  fresh 
one  of  1879,  which  contains  a  special  section,  deliberately  re-con- 
ferring on  the  Settlement  Department  the  right  of  taxing  tenant's 
improvements,  in  the  following  words : — 

Nothing  in  the  preceding  section  shall  be  held  to  prevent  a  revised  aaBeaament 
being  fixed  with  reference  to  the  value  of  any  natural  advantage,  when  the  im- 
provement effected  from  private  capital  and  resources  consists  only  in  having  created 
the  means  ofutilinng  such  advantage. 

Let  US  interpret  this  elastic  section  in  the  words  of  the  Bombay 
Government  itself.  ^  Government  has  a  right,'  say  they, '  to  levy  a 
rate  by  virtue  of  the  water  below  the  surface,'  which  is  simply  '  dor- 
mant till  the  water  is  produced.'  '^  The  water,  be  it  seventy  feet 
below  the  soil,  is  '  a  natural  advantage,'  and  the  digging  of  a  well  by 
the  wretched  cultivator,  who  put  his  whole  little  capital  and  years  of 
labour  of  himself  and  his  family  into  the  work,  is  only  '  creating  the 
means  of  utilising  such  advantage.'  Under  this  provision  the  system 
of  taxing  wells  obtains  at  this  moment,  just  the  same  as  when  it  was 
thus  described,  on  November  15,  1868,  by  the  influential  native 
journal  already  mentioned : — 

With  the  greatest  economy,  the  ryot  saves  every  pie  from  his  income,  denying 
himself  sometimes  even  the  most  ordinary  comforts,  and  at  last  succeeds,  with  the 
joint  exertions  of  himself  and  his  family,  in  sinking  a  well,  which  to  him  is  a  source 
of  earning  his  bread,  a  source  perhaps  as  necessary  as  his  pur  of  bullocks  or  his 
plough.  According  to  the  present  system  of  fissessment,  all  wells  which  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  new  survey  have  been  held  liable  to  a  water-rate.  Government 
has  not  contributed  a  farthing,  and  even  the  repairs  of  these  wells  have  been  carried 
out  by  the  ryots  out  of  their  private  resources.  What  right,  then,  has  Gk)vemme(Dt 
to  this  extra  assessment  on  well-water  P  The  ryot  feels  that  Qovemment  has 
broken  faith  with  him. 

But  the  evil  does  not  stop  here.  It  is  not  simply  the  land  in  which  a  well  has 
been  sunk  that  has  an  extra  cess  levied  upon  it.  All  the  adjacent  lands  are  sab* 
jected  to  garden  rates,  whether  the  holders  of  them  derive  the  benefit  of  the  neigle- 
bouring  well  or  not.    Where  they  do  not,  it  is  manifestly  cruel  to  tax  them. 

>*  Bombay  Government  Resolution  of  the  26th  of  March,  1868. 
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Where  they  do,  it  is  by  jayiog  to  the  owner  of  the  well  an  additional  charge  for 
the  use  of  the  water.  The  ryot  has  thus  two  parties  to  pay  for  the  use  of  a  single 
benefit — ^the  Government  and  the  owner  of  the  well.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  ryots  should  redeem  the  extra  assessment  by  a  fifteen  years*  purchase.  Such  a 
suggestion  carries  absurdity  on  the  very  face  of  it.  Is  it  the  ryot  that  is  to  enjoy 
the  interest  upon  the  outlay  of  the  capital  invested  by  him  in  his  well,  or  is  it  the 
Govemment,  who  has  done  nothing  in  the  matter  ? 

Such  proceedings  as  those  described  are  far  from  confined  to  a 
single  Presidency.  The  methods  prevailing  throughout  India  gener- 
ally of  taxing  the  cultivators  for  their  own  improvements,  and  yet 
pretending  not  to  do  so,  are  the  most  ingenious  and  shameful  possible. 
A  recently  published  paper  by  Mr.  Gribble,  the  Collector  of  Guddapah, 
throws  light  on  the  whole  miserable  question  as  affecting  the  Madras 
Presidency.^^  After  confessing  that  one  cause  which  prevents  the 
digging  of  wells  by  the  peasantry  is  the  want  of  a '  fixed  tenure,^ 
that  officer  goes  on  to  ask  and  answer  the  question,  ^  How  comes  it 
that  though  wells  are  so  valuable,  and  water  generally  easily  obtain- 
able, comparatively  so  few  wells  are  dug  ? '  His  answer  proves  that, 
in  Madras,  just  as  in  Bombay,  while  purporting  not  to  tax  wells  dug 
by  the  cultivators  themselves,  the  officials  contrive  to  do  so  under 
every  possible  pretext,  and  that  there  is  hardly  a  situation  in  India 
where  a  well  could  possibly  be  dug,  which  is  not  capable  of  being 
drawn  imder  assessment  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  ever  active  Survey 
Department.     The  Collector  thus  admits  the  practice : — 

I  may  broadly  say  that,  whenever  a  well  is  so  constructed  that  it  is  supposed  to 
derive  its  supply  from  a  river,  a  channel,  or  a  Government  source,  the  land  under 
it  pays  a  wet  and  double  crop  assessment,  even  although  the  well  may  have  been 
built  by  private  enterprise.  It  is  supposed  that  such  wells  get  their  supply  by 
means  of  percolation. 

Thus,  if  in  an  alluvial  valley  a  hundred  wells  have  been  already 
sunk,  at  a  cost  of  a  hundred  pounds  each,  by  the  confiding  cultivators, 
the  G-ovemment  have  only  to  throw  a  dam  across  the  head  of  the 
valley,  and  form  a  tank  of  some  description,  in  order  to  found  a 
pretext  for  raising  five  or  even  tenfold  the  assessment  upon  the  ill- 
starred  ryots  throughout  the  whole  tract  of  country.  It  may  perhaps 
be  thought  that,  in  order  to  sustain  such  a  pretext,  the  Government 
would  at  least  require  to  keep  the  tank  full  of  water.  No  such 
formality  is  needed.  If  the  Government  tank  is  there,  the  ryots' 
wells  are  taxed  all  the  same,  although  the  tank  may  have  been  dry 
for  years.  The  injustice,  not  to  say  the  absurdity  of  such  a  system, 
struck  Mr.  Gribble  very  forcibly.  *How  did  it  happen,'  he  per- 
tinently asked,  ^  that  in  the  famine  year,  when  every  tank  in  the 
district  was  dry,  wet  cultivation  was  carried  on  from  these  wells  P 
There  could  have  been  no  percolation  thenT  Mr.  Gribble  was 
mistaken.    The  percolation  of  water  from  a  dry  tank  is  a  phenomenon 

"  Famine  Commission  Report,  Appendix  V.,  p.  88. 
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qnite  fattiiliar  to  bcir  zealous  SetUemeobioffioer^^  fMr»«Ghribb]s  sorrow- 
fully added :  <  The  fact  that  sneh  a  rule  'exi^  mtist  -erdhilkrily  aet  as 
a  pfobibition  agamst  further  well-construction ;.  and  I  consfder  it  not 
only  unjust,  but  impolitic.' 

'«.  Wibatever V  might .  bor^id  of  i the  anjuatioey  4t  appei»ed|  'howeTory 
that  the  Department  were  not  improvided  with  a  reason,  on  gronnds 
of  ^policy,'  for  steadily  taxing  these  ryots*  wells,  under  the  .plea  of 
*  percolation.'  It  appears  that  ^  an  experienced  Settlement  officer,' 
in  an  unguarded  moment,  let  out  to  Mr.  Gribble  the  secret  reason, 
which  waj3  thi?.  .  The  percolation  was  known  to  be  imaginary.  The 
supply  from  the  ryots'  own  wells  was  known  to  be  quite  sufficient. 
The  tank  water  was  therefore  altogether  unnecessary,  and  the  weUs 
were  taxed  in  order  to  prevent  the  ryota  from  using  their  own 
water  J  and  to  compel  them  to.  take  and  pay  for  water  from  the 
tank.  '  If,'  said  this  experienced  officer,  5  no  charge  were  made  on 
water  taken  from  these  wells,  the  ryots  would  take  water  from  them 
only  and  leave  the  tank  water  unused.' 

It  does  not  even  save  a  ryot  from  enhanced  assessment  that  his 
well  is  situated  on  so  high  a  level '  that  it  can  supply  water  to  fields 
which,  wnder  no  ci/rcumstances,  the  Oovemm^nt  tank  can  commandJ' 
^  Even  in  this  case,'  adds  Mr.  Gribble, '  the  land  so  irrigated  will  pay 
a  full  wet  assessment,  just  as  if  it  had  used  tank  water.'  And  why 
not  ?  ask  the  logicians  of  the  Survey  Department.  Why  should  the 
cultivator  whose  field  is  situated  above  a  tank  be  treated  with  less 
injustice  than  his  neighbour  who  owns  land  below  its  level  ?  Has  it 
not  been  already  officially  decided  that  water  can  percolate  fix>m  a 
dry  tank  to  the  fields  below?  Why  should  it  not  also  run  up  hill  to 
suit  the  pressing  exigencies  of  the  British  fievenue  system  ?  If  there 
be  any  valid  reasons  why  it  should  not,  they  are  clearly  not  worth 
discussing.  Voi  metis!  The  laws  of  nature  need  not  be  considered 
immutable  when  dealing  with  the  possessions  of  ^a  conquered  race.' 

So  much  for  tanks;  but  how  about  river  valleys^?  It  is  un- 
fortunately impossible  for  the  ryot  any  more  than  anyone  dse  to 
prove  a  negative,-  and  so  he  cannot  prove  that  the  water  in  his  w^, 
dug  in  an  ordinary  river  valley,  does  not  percolate  from  the  rirer.  A 
splendid  field  for  extortion  is  thus  opened  up  to  the  '  experienced 
Settlement  offieer,'  who  straightway  taxes  all  *such  wells,  on  the 
ground  that  the  river  water  is  the  property  of  Gt)vemment«  All 
Mr.  Gribble  could  do  in  discussing  this  iniquitous  system  was  to 
record  his  protest  against  it  in  the  following  words : — 

As  regards  our  rivers,  I  think  this  rule  is  unjust.  The  water  which  these  weUs 
take  causes  no  loss  to  anyone.  There  are  still  millions  of  fi^llons  which  emptj 
themselves  unutilised  into  the  sea ;  and  it  is  so  important  that  a  well  should  be 
constructed  wherever  posflible,  that,  as  long  as  such  a  wall  -is  constructed  from 
private  capital,  I  would  impose  no  extra  assessment  on  it. 
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Such  beiog  the  state  of  things,  no  one  will  wonder  tbat^Mr*' 
Oribble  bad  ocoasion  regretfnlly  to  point  td  ^  8,000  to  1 0,000  Tidned 
wdk  ilia  ^gle  district;  wbich  a  comparatively  smaiU'ezpendittire 
would  suffice  to  put  into  workings  order,'  and  that  lie  ooncbided^bj 
declaring  the  ft^owinjg  to  be  the  diflBstxrous,  though  inatnzalv  tendt  c^ 
euch  a  syBtem : — 

The  ryots  almost  always  spend  what  capital  they  have  in  rent-free  lands,  tn 
preference  to  ryotwari  lands.  A  ryot  improves  his  inam  land  by  digging  wells, 
and  generally  leaves  his  ryotwari  lands  unimproved. 

It  would  surely  reflect  on  the  lyot's  wisdom  were  he  to  do  otherwise* 
In  the  Bombay  Presidency,  Sir  W.' Wedderbnm  certifies  that  the 
same  miserable  result  is  going  on : — * 

The  cultivator,  the  capitalist,  and  the  State  are  at  present  engaged  in  a 
wretched  struggle  over  a  meagre  dry  crop,  while  the  wells  remain  undug,  and  the 
soil  unwatered ;  £ghtinp^  for  the  husks  and  leaving  ungamered  the  golden  grain.^- 

After  Mr.  G-ribble's  most  careful  investigation,  great  weight  may 
be  given  to  the  decision  at  which  he  arrives,  which  is  as  follows : — 

The  only  inducement  required  for  encouraging  the  digging  of  wells  in  wet  lands 
is  the  abrogation  of  the  rule  that  a  charge  will  be  made  if  water  is  taken  from 
them." 

The  financial  exigencies  of  the  Indian  bureaucracy  are,  however, 
such,  that  they  cannot  afford  to  perform  even  such  an  obvious  act  of 
justice  as  to  abandon  the  water-rate  on  wells  built  by  the  ryot's  own 
capital  and  labour.  They  have,  however,  for  the  evil  a  panacea  of 
their  own.  The  ryot  will  not  voluntarily  dig  a  well  at  his  o¥ni 
charges,  for  the  mere  barren  purpose  of  having  the  profits  all 
wiped  off  into  the  Imperial  treasury.  The  Government  do  not 
choose  to  let  him  reap  the  profits,  so  as  to  induce  him  to  dig 
one  for  himself.  But  they  can  call  into  use  their  despotic  power. 
They  can  dig  a  well  for  him  with  the  funds  of  the  State,  against 
bis  will,  at  thrice  the  cost  at  which  he  could  dig  it  himself,  and 
then  compel  him,  through  means  of  a  special  tax,  both  to  refimd 
the  principal  and  interest  by  instalments,  and  to  have  the  assess- 
ment of  his  land  raised  fivefold  or  even  tenfold  for  ever,  on  the 
ground  of  his  using  ^  Crovemment  water.'  This  scheme  is  already 
in  actual  operation  in  the  Moradabad  district,  and,  if  '  successful ' 
there,  it  is  to  be  extended  to  the  whole  of  India.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  European  bureaucracy  this  measure  has  two  crowning  advan- 
tages, not  possessed  by  the  alternative  scheme  of  exempting  a  well 
dug  by  the  ryot  himself  from  increased  taxation.  In  the  first 
place,  the  whole  profits  of  the  irrigated  crops,  and  of  the  incessant 
toil  necessary  for  growing  them,  will  be  taken  by  the  G-ovemment, 
and  not  by  the  cultivator,  who  will  ever  afterwards  be  reduced  to  a 

"  A  Permanent  Settlement  for  the  Deecany  p.  12. 

"  Pwrliavientary  PaperSy  3086,  V.  of  1881,  pp.  88  to  90. 
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mere  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water  on  his  own  land  under  its 
quintupled  burdens.  In  the  second  place,  large  salaries,  certified  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North-Western  Provinces  to  amount 
to  as  much  as  5,0002.  in  each  small  district,  will  be  drawn  by  British 
officers,  for  superintending  the  compulsory  well-digging.^*  However 
the  wells  themselves  may  turn  out,  this  latter  feature  of  the  scheme 
is  far  too  valuable  to  be  overlooked.  All  other  advantages  are  con- 
tingent, but  this  one  is  steadfast  and  sure. 

What  would  be  the  feelings  of  an  Irish  tenant  if  placed  under 
such  a  system  as  that  above  described?  Verily,  in  three  short 
months  he  would  find  out  that  the  little  finger  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
official  is  thicker  than  the  loins  of  the  Irish  landlord. 

J.  Seymour  Kbat. 

"  Famine  Commimoti  Jieport,  Appendix  V.,  p.  96 ;  Pa/rliam^niary  Papers^  3086, 
V.  of  1881. 
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THE  FORTHCOMING 
ARAB  RACE  AT  NEWMARKET. 


On  the  2nd  of  July  next  a  weight-for-age  race  will  be  run  at  Newmarket  bj 
horses  of  pure  Arabian  blood. — Badng  Advertisement, 

About  four  years  ago  it  was  permitted  me  to  sketch  in  the  pages  of 
this  Review  my  ideas  about  the  Arabian  as  a  thoroughbred  horse, 
and  to  call  attention  to  the  advantage  it  might  be  to  English 
\  breeders  to  acquire  a  fresh  strain  of  pure  blood  in  addition  to  that 
'  already  possessed  by  them.  I  argued  that,  the  functions  of  the 
'  thoroughbred  being  twofold — ^namely,  those  of  a  racehorse  and  of  a  sire 
for  half-bred  stock — ^the  existing  English  horse  could  not  be  relied  on 
as  fulfilling  either  duty  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner.  As  a  race- 
horse he  was  degenerating  in  stoutness  if  not  in  speed ;  and  as  a  sire 
he  had  acquired  certain  faults  of  constitution  and  temper  which, 
while  leaving  him  the  best  we  had,  made  him  no  longer  the  best  we 
could  aspire  to  have.  I  contrasted  him  with  the  Arabian  on  both 
these  points,  and  to  the  Arabian's  advantage.  Admitting  that,  as 
things  stood  at  present,  no  imported  Eastern  horse  could  hope  to 
run  with  English  thoroughbreds  successfully  on  the  turf,  I  neverthe- 
less stated  my  opinion  that  speed  was  distinctly  an  Arabian  quality, 
and  one  which  a  few  generations  of  careful  selection  under  more 
favourable  conditions  than  any  the  desert  afforded  could  be  developed 
in  England  out  of  pure  Eastern  sources.  I  maintained,  moreover, 
that  as  a  sire  the  Arabian  was  already  the  English  thoroughbred's 
superior.  He  had  courage,  temper,  beauty,  and  above  all,  soundness 
of  constitution,  such  as  the  other  no  longer  had ;  and  his  inferiority, 
if  inferiority  there  was,  lay  only  in  his  size.  This  defect  certainly 
could  be  lessened  by  good  feeding  and  the  English  climate ;  and 

1  expressed  my  confidence  that  the  Arabian  might,  even  in  point  of 
size,  become  the  other's  equal.     At  any  rate,  a  height  of  15  hands 

2  or  perhaps  3  inches  might  be  reached;  and  beyond  this  limit  there 
was  no  practical  advantage  for  breeding  purposes. 

The  paper  led  to  some  discussion.  In  my  zeal  for  the  Arabian,  I 
had,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  let  drop  some  disparaging  words 
with  regard  to  his  rival  more  than  the  occasion  required,  and  the 
disciples  of  Admiral  Roiis  were  roused.    Yorkshire  breeders  would 
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not  hear  a  word  of  doubt  cast  on  the  descendants  of  Eclipse  and 
Herod,  as  the*  best  of  possible  horses  in  the  best  of  possible  worlds ; 
and  it  was  proved  to  demonstration  by  sporting  writers  on  the  one 
hand  that  our  modem  '  racing  machine '  was  in  fact  nothing  but  an 
improved  Arab  so  far  ahead  in  development  that  to  go  back  to 
unimproved  sources  was  a  mere  retrogression  ;  and  on  the  other,  that 
the  superior  qualities  of  the  English  horse  were  due  not  at  all  to  his 
Eastern  sires,  but  to  certain  maternal  ai^ce^tors  qf  indigenous  breed, 
figured  in  the  stud  lists  as  '  dams  unknown,'  and  especially  to  a 
famous  ^  old  Vintner  mare,'  of  unascertained  pedigree,  but  believed 
to  have  nothing  Eastern  in  her  origin.  Mr.  John  Osborne,  of  Epeom, 
was  my  most  powerful  opponent,  and  I  fear  he  got  the  better  of  me 
in  his  argument  respecting  the  lineage  of  the  English  horse,  £ar  he 
is  a  profound  scholar  in  stud  lore,  and  perhaps  I  owe  him  still  some 
apology  for  having  overstated  in  some  degree  my  case;  but.otibers 
camie  to  my  rescue,  ajsd  notably  among  tbem  Major  UptoQ,  who,  with 
Mr.  Henry  Chaplin,,  had,  first  brot^ht  the  patter  forw^r^  som^  years 
earlier  than  the  date  of  my  own  suggestion*  Sir  Francia  Doyle,  too, 
in  a  learned  and  amusing  ^eatise,  compart  the  various  bi:eeda  of 
antiquitjy,  and  argued  in  my  favour,  urging  t^t  not  onjy  ahould 
Arabian  studs  be  formed,  but  st^ds  also  of  ^  Etruscans,  Barbs,  9nd 
white  Anatolians,  should  such  b^  discoverable  st^ill  in  their  ^aoestral 
homes;  while,  finally,  a  famous  /statesman  and  still  more  fiunous 
scholar  did  nie  the  honour  of  cqi^nectiog  jny  experiment  tdtb  his 
own  classical  researches  into  the  origin  of  the  Partbenoni  hotae  and 
the  wooden  horse  of  Troy.  There,  in  the  bypaths, of  ancient  eruydU- 
tion,  the  discussion  lost  its  way  and  ^topped.• 

But,  like  all  discussions  where  a  true  principle  is  involved,  it  had 
served  its  purpose.  Attention  had  been  excited,  apd  those,  who  bad 
had  most  to  do  with  thoroughbreds  were  those  most  reaiiy  to  acknow- 
ledge the  major  premiss  of  my  argument,  namely,  the  fact  pf  titeir 
ever-growing  and  radical  defects*  With  reg^  to  pay  min<^  pnsixuss, 
the  merit  of  the  Arabian,  I  had  put  my .  argument  already  into,  tjbe 
'practical  form  pf  importing  eighteen  mares. from  the  desert  andtvo 
stallions,  the  nucleus  of  my  present  stud ;  and  th^  b^^an  to  attract 
visitors.  The  late  Prince  Battl^yany  i^as,  I  ttank^  the  ^rat.  xoeoiber 
of  the  Jockey  Club  who  took  sufl^iept  int^][est  i|i  the  matter,  to  Mme 
to  see  my  stud,  and  he  at  once  pitmouncyed  the  pnportations.io  be 
thoroughbreds  in  niiniature,  and  strongly  epconr{^;edmetop6rpovere, 
spreading  their  fame,  moreover,  among  hi^  friends,  and  inviting  me 
to  Newmarket  to  preach  at  headquarters  the  new  gospel  Qf  AraUa  to 
the  elders  of  the  sporting  world.  Tl^e  good  dd  Prino^now  alas 
gathered  to  his  fathers,  was  himself  more  than  an  ekler,  and  his 
recollections  went  back  \f>  tljie  days  of  Colonel  Sibtl^orpe  and  Ixad 
George  Bentinck ;  and  some  of  t^bese  little  ^j^e^t.  miM^es^  he  used  to 
say,  reminded  him  of  the  time  when  he.  fijr^^  rod/e  as  a  Ijgbt-weight 
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at  Goodwood,  in  days  yrhe^  '  English  ho|se9  ^till  had  short  backs  and 
jgood  legs,'    Lord  Calthoi3)e,  too,  came,  and  Captain  Maobell,  and 
.Mr.  Clare  Vy^er,  and  all  gave  me  advice  and  encouragement,  and 
many  others  whom  I  need  not  speak  of  here  by  name.    But  I  will 
remark  in  passing  that  the  most  appreciative  judges  of  the  Arabian 
iiave  almost  invariably , been  racing  men.    These  are  uniformjy  struck 
with  the  quality  of  what  they  see,  and  recognise  at  once  the  Arab's 
.strong  points  wh^re  tbey^are  storonger  than  the  English  thorough- 
.bred's,  his  powerful  loins,  good  feet^and  clean  sii^ews.    Hunting.men, 
jm  the  contrary,  ^e  a3  a  rule .  un^voun^ble  judges,    They  nearly 
^always  appraise  a  horse  by  his  size  and  apparent  power  of  frames  and 
.they  find  the  Arab  lacking  in  bone  and  substanpe^  and,  as  they  says 
altogether  too  light  for  their  work ;  and  according  to  their  notions 
they  are  right,  for  a  heavy  horse  is  wanted  in  the  hunting-field, 
.where  many  a  fence  in  the  day's  run  has  to  be  crashed  through  by 
.sheer  weight.,    Yet  there  is  no  finer  natural  hunter  than  the  Arab,  no 
^bolder  jumper  or  more  intelligent  performer  across,  country.    Cavalry 
men,  again,  and  old  Indians  I  find  fanciful  in  their  judgments. 
When  they  like  Arabs,  which  is, not  always,  they  generally . have  seen 
,or  possessed  some  one  favourite  horse  which  has  become  to  them  a 
.typ0  by  which  they  judge  the  rest-    Or  they  have  jsome  special 
point  to  which  they  look  exclusively  as  a  test  of  breeding,  and  so 
overlook  that  general  symmetry  which  is  the  Arab's  real  character- 
istic.   The  truth  is,  the  Arab  is  a  thoroughbred,  and  must  be  judged 
as  such  or  not  at  all.    He  is  a  bad  *  dealer's  horse,'  and  attracts  little 
Attention  at  the  shows.    But  by  breeders  he  is  appreciated;  and 
trainers  9.nd  all  who  have  had  experience  of  blood  stock  understand 
him  at  a  glance.  ,, 

My  visit  to  Newmarket  was,  thanks  to  Prince  fatthyany,  who 
spared  no  pains  to  help  m^,  a  success.  J  felt  indeed  a  little  at  first 
as  Saint ,  Paul  may  have  felt  at  Athens,  preaqliiug  true  doctrine  to 
the  worshippers  of  an  unknown  god ;  but  I  found  the  stubbomeat 
unbelievers  .amiably  inclined,  aod  all  were  delighted. to.  listen,  even 
that  raiU^ .  Conaervative>  Lord  X.  ^hose  ,view  of  the  Arab  horse  was, 
that  if  he  had  any  mejrit  h.e  bad  gpt  it  from  certain  thoroughbred 
aires  imported  to  Arabia  by  Newmarkqt  spprtsmeQ  at  the  time  of  the 
Crusades*  .  The  argument  waa  a  new  one,  and^  J  confess  confounded 
^e;  bui«  X  have  reason  .tp  ^believe  that  nevertheless  his  Lordship, 
better,  tibaa  Im  words,  supported  |ae  no  less  than  viy  other  friends  in 
the  prqaosal  which  wa?  the  upsho^of  my  visit,  namely,  that  a  weight- 
for-age  race  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  Jockey  Club  to  be  run  for 
.by  Arab  horses  only. 

Such)  in  any  case,  was  the  origin  of, the  race. .  And!  think  it 
will  be  of  interest  before  it  is  run,  if  I  report  progress  as  to  the 
result  of  my  own  special  eaqperin^ents  in  Arab  breeding  at  home,  ai^d 
then  give  some  description  of  tthe  principal  horses  which  are  likely 
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to  compete  in  it  with  mine*  The  entries  for  the  event  have  passed 
all  expectations  in  point  of  number,  and  the  race  is  now  nearly  sure 
to  be  a  good  one ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  will  he  the 
first  race  of  the  kind  run  in  England  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years. 

The  assumption  on  which  the  whole  experiment  has  been  based 
has  been  of  course  that  stock  foaled  in  this  coimtry  would,  by  the 
action  of  the  English  climate  combined  with  good  feeding,  increase 
in  size,  and  probably  also  in  speed ;  and  the  first  half  of  this  proposi- 
tion we  have,  I  think,  already  verified.  Thus  my  oldest  colt.  Purple 
Emperor,  is  now  a  five-year-old,  and  his  present  owner  (for  I  sold  him 
two  years  since)  informs  me  that  his  height  is  15  hands  2  inches— 
the  height  of  his  dam  being  only  14  hands  3  inches — and  he  describes 
him  as  a  handsome  well-shaped  horse. 

My  second  colt,  Hadramaut,  by  Kars,  14  hands  2^  inches,  out  of 
Hagar,  15  hands,  I  gave  as  a  yearling  to  Major  Meysey  Thompeou,  who 
has  had  him  on  his  farm  these  three  years  near  Mullingar  in  Ireland, 
where  he  has  been  weU  fed  and  cared  for.  He  is  now  a  four-year- 
old  and  measures  15  hands  ^  inch.  His  owner  writes  of  him:— 
^  Hadramaut  has  been  out  hunting  several  times  during  the  winter, 
ridden  by  his  lad,  and  is  a  most  splendid  jumper.  This  country  is 
one  of  the  biggest  in  Ireland,  and  wants  a  very  big  bold  jumper,  as 
well  as  great  cleverness — but  he  has  never  made  a  mistake.' 

Both  these  colts  are  entered  for  the  Newmarket  race. 

My  own  entries  are : — 

Haifa,  own  sister  to  Hadramaut,  a  beautiful  chestnut  three- 
year-old  filly  standing  15  hands  \  inch,  which  but  for  her  perfect  head 
might  well  be  taken  for  an  English  thoroughbred,  as  indeed  she  often 
has  been  taken. 

Shiraz,  15  hands  ^  inch,  by  Kars,  14  hands  2^  inches,  out  of 
€herifa,  14  hands  2^  inches,  also  a  three-year-old  filly,  with  more 
bone  and  length  than  Haifa  but  less  racing-like.  She  too  has  acquired 
something  of  an  English  shape,  and  it  is  difficult,  looking  at  her 
beside  her  little  Arab  dam,  a  Nejd  mare  from  Ibn  Saoud,  not  to  he 
astonished  at  so  marked  and  sudden  a  change. 

The  third — ^Damascene — is  of  the  same  age,  an  upstanding  colt 
with  four  white  legs,  unmistakably  an  Arab,  and  a  very  handsome 
one.  His  height,  as  a  three-year-old,  is  1 4  hands  3  inches ;  his  sire, 
Pharaoh,  being  14  hands  3  inches ;  his  dam.  Damask  Rose,  14  hands 

2  inches ;  but  he  has  still  much  to  grow,  and  cannot  well  finally  remain 
under  15  hands  1  inch. 

Besides  these,  my  best  two-year-olds  are  Jeroboam  and  Piurple  Ibis, 

14  hands  each,  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  a  July  colt,  at  present  13  hands 

3  inches.     All  these  will  certainly  pass  15  hands  1  inch  when  fully 
grown,  and  I  expect  one  or  two  of  my  present  yearlings  to  reach  follj 

1 5  hands  2  inches,  while  the  foals  of  the  year  are  still  more  promising* 
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There  are,  of  course,  a  few  exceptions  to  the  general  improvement 
noticed,  but  very  few.  The  general  run  of  the  young  stock  are  not 
only  taller  but  more  lengthy  than  their  sires  and  dams,  have  deeper 
girth,  and  have  not  fallen  off  in  bone.  I  consider,  therefore,  that  in 
point  of  increased  size  the  experiment  is  proved ;  and,  by  selecting 
the  largest  fillies  to  continue  it,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  now  that 
we  shall  reach  in  a  few  years  an  average  as  well  as  an  exceptional 
height  of  15  hands  2  inches.     I  do  not  wish  for  more. 

Of  other  English- bred  colts  entered  for  the  race  I  hear  of  two : — 

Mr.  Baird's  Hadeed,  a  bay  three-year-old,  which  he  bred  in 
Scotland  from  a  horse  and  mare  imported  from  Egypt  some  years 
ago.  He  says  of  him  : — *  My  colt  Hadeed  is  doing  well.  He  is  a  very 
strong  horse,  but  does  not  look  like  galloping.  I  am  much  better 
pleased  with  the  younger  ones.  I  have  a  two-year-old  14  hands 
1^  inches,  and  a  yearling  14  hands.' 

Captain  Tryons  Asil,  also  a  three-year-old,  is  out  of  a  mare 
imported  from  the  Euphrates  in  1880.  At  two  years  old  he  measured 
14  hands  3  inches,  but  I  do  not  know  his  height  this  year,  although 
I  imderstand  he  is  very  well  grown,  perhaps  the  tallest  of  the  three- 
year-olds  ;  and  this,  with  Mr.  Algernon  Bourke's  King  Solomon, 
closes  the  list  as  far  as  home-bred  horses  are  concerned* 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  though  increased  size  has  been  gained,  how 
about  increase  of  speed  ?  This,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  gauge  with 
a  tape  measure  as  we  can  height  and  girth,  or  with  any  certainty  with  a 
stop-watch,  nor  do  I  think  that  even  this  year's  race  at  Newmarket 
will  entirely  answer  the  question  or  give  us  more  than  a  first  line  by 
which  we  may  afterwards  reckon  certain  progress.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  and  as  affording  some  clue  for  our  speculation,  it  may  be 
not  unprofitable  to  inquire  into  the  statistics  of  Arab  racing  as  it  is 
carried  on  in  India,  for  firom  this  alone  we  can  learn  something — and, 
as  I  have  been  lately  spending  some  months  in  that  country,  I  will 
jot  down  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  acquire  and  give  it  as 
an  argument  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  Arab  racing  in  India  may 
be  divided  under  two  heads — galloway  and  pony  racing,  in  which  as  a 
rule  the  Arab  carries  all  before  him,  and  horse  racing  proper,  where 
he  is  pitted  against  Australians,  or  country-bred  horses  of  mixed 
English  or  Australian  origin.  Against  these,  I  must  confess,  he  is 
admittedly  at  a  disadvantage ;  and  there  are  only  two  Arabs  now  on 
the  Indian  turf  who,  to  my  knowledge,  ever  venture  to  try  conclusions 
with  other  than  inferior  specimens  of  the  thoroughbred  Australian. 
It  is  a  moot  point,  again,  how  far  the  Australian  himself  stanls 
behind  the  thoroughbred  of  our  own  islands,  and  so  how  far  the  best 
Indian  Arabs  would  be  able  to  run  with  these  last ;  but  I  think  we 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  none  would  have  much  chance  on  any- 
thing like  equal  terms,  or  even  if  entered  for  the  Groodwood  Cup  at 
the  Groodwood  Cap  allowance  of  28  lbs.    One  thing,  however,  is  clear 
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to  all  who  know  anything  of  Indiaa  raeing,  and  it  stands  strongly'in 
favour  of  my  theory — namely,  that  ^between  Arab  and  Arab  evcacy 
inch  of  height  is  an  advantage.  With  hardly  an  exception  the  bigger 
ho£8es>  run  away  from  the  little  ones ;  and  where  the  blood  is  of  eqoat 
quality,  size  is  a  certain  test  of  racing  merit.  Thus  the  two  best  horses 
on  the  Indian  turf  this  year  are  also  the  two  tallest,  Sherwood  15  handfl,  ^ 
and  Euphrates  15  hands  1  inch,  the  latter  horse  being  |>robably  the 
fastest  at  heavy  weights  as  well  as  the  tallest  which  has  ever  run  in 
India.  I  saw  him  myself,  at  Bombay,  last  February,  do  his  two  miles 
in  3  minutes  49  seconds,  carrying  10  stone  on  his  back,  and  canter 
in,  an  easy  winner ;  this  on  a  round  course  with  almost  dangerous 
curves ;  and  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  for  many  an  English 
horse  such  time  at  such  weight  would  have  been  no  mean  perform-, 
ance.  Sherwood,  too,  I  have  seen  run  hardly  less  well,  and,  indeed,  by 
«ome  he  is  considered  as  becoming  now  the  better  horse,  for  Euphrates, 
who  is  aged  and  has  never  been  spared,  is  beginning  to  run  stale. 
Next  to  these  stand  Young  Revenge  and  Dictator,  both  the  property 
of  Abdul  Rahman  Minnee,  the  famous  Arab  dealer  of  Bombay, 
horses  from  14  hands  3  inches  to  1 5  hands.  Indeed,  the  only  little 
horse  who  is  able  at  all  to  hold  his  own  with  the  second  class  of  such 
tall  Arabs  as  these  is  the  pony  Rex,  whose  astonishing  p^ormances, 
in  spite  of  his  low  height,  13  hands  3  inches,  are  the  single  exception 
wanted  to  prove  the  rule.  But  Rex  is  in  reality  no  pony,  but  a  weight- 
carrying  racehorse  on  a  low  scale  of  inches  owning  the  best  rshoulders, 
the  longest  and  deepest  frame,  and  the  stoutest  heart,  of  any  fonr-footed 
beast  alive.  As  high  a  price  a^i  2,000  guineas  has  been  offered  for 
him,  and  he  is  regarded  by  all  racing  men  in  India  as  a  prodigy. 
Thus  we  may  argue  with  some  confidence  that  increase  of  size  will, 
to  a  great  extent  if  not  in  absolute  proportion,  be  accompanied  in 
our  English-bred  Arabs  by  increase  of  speed. 

I  took  much  pains,  while  at  Bombay  this  winter,  to  ascertain  the 
fiEUits  of  Arabian  horse-dealing  correctly;  and  I  find  that  in  my 
fonner  article  I  did  injustice  to  the  Indian  racing  Arab,  and  in 
hardly  less  degree  to  his  importer,  the  honest  ^  gombaz,'  who  brings 
him  from  the  desert  as  a  colt  for  sale.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  I 
saw  much  of  him  at  Abdul  Rabn[ian'8  staUes,  and  all  that  I  saw  con- 
vinced me  that  he  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  class,  and  may,  as  . 
a  rule,  be  relied  on  to  say  fairly  what  and  whence  the  animal  is 
which  he  is  selling.  Not  always,  of  course,  for  just  as  titere  are  real 
and  £alse  Arabian  horses,  so  there  are  real  and  false  Arabian  dealers. 
No  one  would  be  wise^  for  instance,  to  trust  the  word  of  a  Persian  of 
this  class,  or  of  an  Iraki  unsupported  by  more  authentic  witnesses. 
But,  flitting  in  conclave  with  Abdul  Rahman  and  such  true  Arabs  as 
Eyd  et  Temimi,  Ali  ibn  Amr,  and  Eyssa  el  Kortass,  I  think  no  man 
need .  doubt  the  truth  of  what  he  hears.  Eyd  et  Temimi^  especially,  ^ 
who  is  a  Bedouin  of  the  noUe  tribe  of  Harb,  and  knows  the  desert  as 
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hardly  a  man  living  knows  it,  may  be  relied  on  implicitly  for  all  he 
avers,  and  I  was  able  to  test  his  accuracy  both  as  to  horse-lore  and 
intertribal  politics  in  innumerable  instances.  Abdul  Bahman  himself 
too,  though  not  a  Bedouin,  is  a  noble  type  of  the  town  Arab  of  Nejd, 
being  the  scion  of  a  well-known  family  of  Shagra  in  Kasim ;  and, 
horse-dealer  though  he  has  been  for  the  last  thirty  years  in  Bombay, 
has  never  been  untrue  to  the  traditions  of  his  birth.  It  gives  one  a 
better  feeling  towards  one's  kind  to  mix  with  men  like  these,  and  to  find 
the  old  Arab  maxim  holding  true  in  their  case,  even  under  the  trying 
circumstances  of  their  life  in  India,  that^  far  from  horsedealing  being 
with  them,  as  with  us,  a  demoralising  trade,  *  the  possession  of  noble 
hcNTses  serves  to  ennoble  man.'  Abdul  Kahman,  in  his  thirty  years' 
history  of  buying  and  selling,  has  never  been  charged  with  an  imjust 
dealing,  or  with  taking  an  unfair  advantage,  and  has  maintained  at 
its  original  high  level  his  repute  as  a  man  of  lofty  principles  and 
stainless  character,  while  many  an  instance  is  recorded  of  him  of 
generosity  in  his  dealings  inexplicable  by  the  common  rules  of  com- 
mercial practice. 

Conversing  daily  with  these  gentlemen,  I  learned  the  history  of 
most  of  the  horses  now  running  on  the  Indian  turf,  and  though  the 
origin  of  some  of  them  is  lost,  most  of  them  have  authentic  pedi- 
grees, and  the  best  have  been  brought  from  those  saine  Anazeh  tribes 
which  I  have  myself  visited.  Thus,  Euphrates  is  a  Kehilan  om 
Souxa,  brought  by  Ali  el  Khereyri  from  those  tribes.  He  is  now  ten 
years  old,  and  has  lost  an  eye,  but  is  still  a  grand  horse.  His  large 
bony  head  is  just  what  the  Bedouins  admire,  and  galloping  he  has  a 
stride  quite  out  of  proportion  even  to  his  great  length.  His  defects, 
to  my  eye,  are  a  rather  short  neck  and  rather  long  cannon-bones ; 
but  there  is  no  question  as  to  his  blood  or  merit  as  a  racing  Arab. 
Like  most  of  the  Indian  horses,  he  has  had  his  ups  and  downs  of 
fortune,  having  been  bought  at  one  time  by  a  veterinary  surgeon  for 
a  few  rupees  on  accoimt  of  a  supposed  lameness ;  and  being  now 
beyond  purchasing  price,  in  the  hands  of  the  Maharajahs  of  Jodpore. 

Dictator,  Hercules,  and  Rataplan,  are  also  Anazeh  horses,  and  I 
was  much  gratified  by  finding  in  Abdul  Kahman's  stables,  under  the 
name  of  Proximo,  a  magnificent  Kehilan  el  Akhras  horse,  whom  I 
remembered  well  having  seen  ridden,  five  years  before,  by  Jeddan  ibn 
Mehed,  near  Palmyra,  and  which  I  knew  had  been  taken  from  him 
forcibly  by  Ali  Pasha  of  Deyr,  two  sunmiers  later. 

Sherwood,  on  the  other  hand,  is  firom  the  Montefik  tribe,  bred  by 
Khazal  el  Miftah  on  the  lower  Euphrates,  a  Saadan  Togan,  and  per- 
fectly '  masbut '  (of  known  breed),  the  Arabs  assure  me,  although  his 
English  trainer,  Bowen,  thinks  from  his  style  he  must  have  an  English 
cross  in  his  blood.  I  looked  this  horse  well  over,  in  his  stable  and 
out  of  it,  and  though  he  certainly  has  some  English  points,  a  straight 
shoulder  among  others,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  his  complete  authen- 
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ticity.  He  certainly  is  a  wonderful  performer,  but  I  believe  his 
success  is  due  in  part  to  the  great  superiority  of  the  training  he 
receives  over  that  of  any  other  stable  in  India.  The  native  traineis- 
nearly  always,  I  am  told,  ask  too  much  of  their  horses,  and  run  then» 
out  of  all  form  by  an  abuse  of  trials  and  preliminary  gallops.  Sher- 
wood, too,  was  discovered  as  a  racehorse  only  by  accident.  Bought 
by  Colonel  Gonne,  after  having  been  refused  as  a  troop-horse,  he  made 
the  Afghan  campaign  as  second  charger,  and  was  at  one  time  forced 
to  carry  a  pack.  Then  he  was  promoted  to  '  sky  racing '  and  at  last,, 
having  changed  hands,  he  fought  his  way  slowly  to  his  present  posi- 
tion at  the  head  of  the  Arab  turf  in  India. 

Little  Bex,  already  mentioned,  is  looked  upon  by  Eyd  et  Temimi 
as  his  own  special  horse,  for  he  was  bred  by  his  own  tribe,  the  Harb, 
and  bought  by  himself  as  a  yearling  of  his  breeder,  as  he  relates 
with  pride,  for  forty-five  silver  dollars  only.  Ke  is  a  Hamdani  Simri^ 
and  is  the  typical  horse  of  Nejd.  He  again  was  only  found  out  to  be 
what  he  is  in  a  racing  sense  comparatively  late  in  life.  He  is  now 
eight  years  old. 

Indeed,  the  only  distinguished  racehorses  whose  blood  is  unknown 
are  Criisader  and  Young  Revenge,  the  former  having  been  bred  at 
Bahreyn  from  a  nameless  mare ;  the  second,  though  clearly  of  the 
highest  breeding,  never  having  been  traced  to  his  original  home. 

I  am  sorry  that  neither  Euphrates  nor  Sherwood  nor  Bex 
have  been  entered  for  the  race  at  Newmarket ;  but  one  of  the  horses 
already  named  has  been  entered,  namely,  Dictator,  the  property  of 
Abdul  Bahman,  and  winner  of  many  races  last  year  and  the  year 
before ;  and  Kismet  also,  who  ran  successfully  this  winter  in  Bombay,. 
is  on  his  way  to  England,  while  a  third,  Beformer^  also  left  India 
to  run  for  Lord  William  Beresford,  but,  unfortunately,  died  in  the 
Red  Sea. 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  horses  I  have  spoken  o^  with  the 
exception  of  Kismet,  a  dark  chestnut,  are  bays ;  and  I  think  this  iact 
bears  out  the  Bedouin  axiom  that  bay  is  the  fastest  colour,  and 
perhaps  also  Colonel  Hamilton's  theory  that  it  is  the  true  colour  of 
the  indigenous  wild  horse  of  Arabia.  Certain,  however,  it  is  that 
nearly  every  horse  of  high  calibre  now  running  in  India  is  bay,  and 
I  know  of  only  one  first-class  grey  and  two  first-class  chestnuts  in 
training.  Among  the  galloways  and  ponies  this  is  not  so,  and  I 
understand  the  reason  to  be  that  the  smaller  horses  are  from  Nejd,. 
where  grey  is  the  prevailing  colour,  whereas  the  larger  are  from  the 
Anazeh,  where  it  is  bay.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  a  very  rare  occur- 
rence for  a  Sebaa  or  Fedaan  (Anazeh)  horse  to  find  his  way  to  India ; 
and  twenty  years  ago  also  the  best  racehorses  were  flea-bitten  greys* 
But  the  order  of  things  is  no^i  reversed,  and  Abdul.  Rahman  assures 
me  that  not  only  are  the  bay  horses  which  now  arrive  at  Bombay 
better  than  the  modern  greys,  but  better  as  racehorses  than  those 
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which  used  to  come.  The  demand  for  speed  has,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, produced  speed ;  and  the  dealers  can  better  afford  now  to 
buy  Anazeh  horses,  since  the  price  given  for  first-class  Arabs  at 
Bombay  has  become  higher,  and  also  because  with  increased  facilities 
of  steam  transport  the  risk  has  become  smaller. 

While,  however,  the  price  given  for  first-class  racing  Arabs  has 
increased,  the  general  demand  for  them  has  fallen.  I  asked  Abdul 
Bahman  how  many  Arab  horses  passed  through  his  hands  yearly,  and 
be  told  me  *  about  seven  hundred,'  as  compared  with  the  fifteen 
hundred  imported  when  he  started  in  business  thirty  years  ago. 
There  is  no  longer,  he  says,  so  great  a  demand  for  them  either  for 
cavalry  or  for  carriage  work,  Australians  having  taken  the  place  of 
Arabs  for  both  these  purposes ;  and,  except  for  racing,  no  one  now 
will  give  a  long  price  for  the  latter.  He  considers,  moreover,  that 
out  of  the  seven  hundred,  fifty  only  are  what  the  Bedouins  would 
consider  thoroughbred,  and  most  of  these  fifty  fetch  from  1 502.  to 
3002.,  and  are  put  in  training.  The  rest  go  for  under  50!.,  many  of 
them  being  in  fact  worth  very  little.  Besides  these  there  are  Per- 
sians, animals  for  which  Abdul  Bahman  has  a  supreme  contempt ; 
and  it  is  indeed  difficult  for  one  who  has  seen  anything  of  these 
coarse  clumsy  brutes  to  understand  or  accept  the  statement  that  the 
Wellesley  Arabian  had  any  connection  with  their  blood.  Mares  very 
seldom  come  to  India,  because  there  is  no  demand  for  them  for 
breeding  purposes,  and  because  they  are  tar  more  difficult  to  procure 
in  the  desert,  and  far  more  expensive. 

But  to  return  to  the  race  in  England.  Besides  the  horses  I  have 
mentioned,  Lord  Strathnaim  enters  two,  which,  if  I  mistake  not, 
are  the  same  as  the  two  he  exhibited  last  year  at  Islington.  Of  their 
merit  as  racehorses  it  is  impossible  to  guess  anything,  but  it  is  safe 
to  surmise  that  they  will  be  running  under  the  disadvantage  of 
having  had  no  training  in  their  young  days,  and  being  now  both 
aged  horses.  Major  McCall's  horse.  Wanderer,  is,  I  believe,  the  same 
as  a  horse  which  ran  t«70  years  ago  under  that  name  in  India,  but  I 
have  not  seen  him.  Dictator  is  an  upstanding  showy  bay  with  great 
length,  but  rather  light  and  high  oti  the  leg,  though  he  girths  well. 
He  is  considered  to  be,  after  Euphrates,  Sherwood,  and  Young 
Bevenge,  the  best  horse  on  the  Indian  turf.  Kismet  is  a  dark 
chestnut,  greyhound  shape,  and  trains  very  fine.  He  and  Dictator 
are  both  fast  horses  according  to  Indian  standards ;  but  the  voyage 
will  have  been  against  them,  and  it  is  likely  they  may  not  have 
recovered  their  full  form  by  July.  Proximo  and  Bataplan  are  horses 
of  eight  and  nine  years  old,  the  former  the  finest  Arab  I  ever  saw, 
and  said  to  have  great  speed,  but,  either  from  some  point  of  temper 
or  of  training,  he  has  never  won  a  race  in  India ;  the  latter  a  beautiful 
Uood-horse,  but  rather  past  his  best  racing^ days.  I  bought  them  for 
stud  purposes  and  not  for  racing,  and  have  entered  them  to  guard 
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against  accidents  in  maJking  up  the  race,  rather  than  in  the  hope  of 
their  winning. 

•  We  had  hoped  to  have  secured  entries  from  some  of  the  Conti- 
nental studs ;  for  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Busda  all  have 
their  Arab  Haras,  But  no  sign  of  life  has  been  given  by  them,  and  it 
is  probable  that  these  studs  look  more  to  the  production  of  stallions  for 
cavalry  remounts  than  to  racing  ventures.  Count  Potocki  has,  bow- 
ever,  an  Arabian  stud  in  Bussian  Poland,  which,  dating  as  it  does 
from  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  should  have  been  able  to  s^ad 
something  of  value  as  a  specimen,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  another 
year,  if  the  race  is  continued,  he  will  send  a  colt  or  two  to  compete 
in  what  might  well  be  made  an  international  content.  Unfortunately 
the  added  money  is  not  a  large  sum — 300Z. ;  and  though  the  stakes 
will  this  year  bring  the  total  to  be  run  for  to  650^.,  that  figure  is 
not  high  enough  to  tempt  owners  from  a  great  distance.  If  horses 
have  been  sent  from  India  it  has  been  due  rather  to  public  spirit  on 
the  part  of  their  owners  than  considerations  of  commercial  interest. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  history  and  main  features  of  the  race, 
it  only  remains  to  me  to  hope  that  should  it  prove  a  success — ^as  there 
seem&  now  every  prospect  of  its  doing — the  project  of  Arab  breeding 
in  England  will  receive  its  final  sanction  from  the  Jockey  Club  by 
the  race  being  increased  in  value,  and  made  an  annual  event.  My 
experiments  have  so  far  exceeded  my  expecta.tions  that  I  am  now 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  plan  rests  upon  a  sound  basis,  and 
that  it  will  confer  a  serious  benefit  on  the  country  without  ruining 
those  who  practise  it.  My  first  sale  of  pure  Arabian  stock  two  years 
ago  brought  in  an  average  result  of  150  guineas  for  all  the  animals 
sold,  from  two  years  old  and  upwards  ;  and,  according  to  a  calculation 
recently  made  by  my  agent,  and  based  upon  this  average,  the  cost  of 
my  stud  (and  I  have  had  from  thirty  to  forty  head  in  my  stables)  has 
represented  only  5002.  of  yearly  loss — that  is  to  say,  little  more  than 
my  stable  bill  in  former  days ;  for  I  now  get  all  the  work  I  require — 
driving,  riding,  and  even  a  little  hunting — out  of  my  Arabs.  We 
ha>ve  no  doubt  been  singularly  fortunate,  for  during  the  six  years  over 
which  the  experiment  has  been  tried  we  have  not  lost  a  single  im- 
ported animal,  or  had  a  case  of  serious  illness  among  them.  But  this 
is  not  all  fortune  (though  it  is  dangerous  to  boast),  for  it  surely 
signifies  that  the  imported  stock,  with  their  desert  constitutions,  are 
less  subject  to  the  ills  of  civilised  and  premature  mortality  than 
common  stock  can  be.  There  have  been,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
than  a  necessary  number  of  accidents  to  the  foals.  Two  nuures  have 
never  bred  a  foal  to  live  ;  several  have  injured  themselves  in  a  purely 
accidental  manner;  one  yearling  has  broken  a  blood-vessel,  and 
another  has  died  of  liver  disease.  They  seem  to  suffer  a  little  from 
the  climate  in  their  first  year,  but  once  in  their  second  they  are  as 
healthy  as  their  progenitors  ;  and,  what  is  most  of  all  satisfactory,  no 
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single  oolt  or  filly  has  broken  down  in  limb  or  health  through 
training. 

With  regard  to  management,  they  are  treated  as  English  thorough- 
breds are  treated — that  is  to  say,  the  mares  live  in  rough  farm  boxes 
through  the  winter,  and  are  out  in  the  paddocks  during  the  summer. 
They  are  not  clothed  at  any  season,  and  in  winter  get  coats  like  bears. 
The  yearlings  are  well  fed,  but  not  forced  in  their  growth,  and  we 
take  them  up  in  their  second  autimm  to  handle  and  to  mount.  They 
require  next  to  no  breaking,  and  may  be  ridden  as  hacks  comfortably 
at  three  years  old,  or  driven  in  light  work.  They  have  developed  no 
vice,  and  I  trust  they  never  will. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  confidently  recommend  others  to  do  as  I  have 
done.  G-ood  Arabian  mares  of  the  best  blood  may  be  purchased  in 
the  desert  at  firom  2002.  to  250i. — ^I  got  many  of  mine  for  less — ^and 
they  will  find  the  results  £Eur  more  satisJEU^tory  than  by  breeding  any 
other  class  of  created  beings ;  for  in  pure  Arabian  breeding,  while 
the  stock  is  ahnost  uniformly  good,  there  are  every  year  delightful 
surprises,  which  give  an  element  of  unbounded  hope  to  the  breeder. 
Every  now  and  then  a  oolt  appears,  recalling  like  a  vision  the  shape 
and  beauty  of  horses  figured  in  old  prints  and  books  of  the  last 
century  ;  the  Godolphin,  the  Bloody-shouldered,  the  Darley  Arabian, 
stand  before  you ;  and  beyond  even  these  you  seem  to  see  an  outline  of 
the -ideal  horse  which  is  the  object  of  your  dreams.  On  these  you 
buiM  a  fabric  of  expectation ;  and  as  they  improve  each  day,  and 
grow  beneath  your  eyes,  you  feel  that  you  have  at  last  that  ideal  in 
your  giasp,  whose  chase  alone  brings  happiness. 

Therefore  I  say  to  all  who  have  500L  a  year  to  spend  on  happi- 
ness, spend  it  on  Arab  breeding.  Truly,  ^  the  possession  of  noble 
horses  ennobles  man.' 

Wilfrid  Scawen  Bluht. 
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WORDSWORTH  AND  BYRON. 

(Concluded,) 

But  if  Mr.  Arnold  is  somewhat  erratic  and  eccentric  in  the  dis- 
play of  his  preference  for  Byron  as  a  poet,  how  may  we  decorously 
characterize  the  insular  or  individual  eccentricity  of  his  preference 
for  Shelley  as  an  essayist  and  correspondent  ?  ^  Except  for  a  few 
short  things  and  single  stanzas,  his  original  poetry  is  less  satisfactory 
than  his  translations,  for  in  these  the  subject-matter  was  found  for 
him  ' — as  for  instance  in  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides  and  the  Homeric 
poem  on  an  infant  cattle-stealer ;  topics,  it  is  obvious,  &r  above  the 
reach  of  the  man  who  could  rise  no  higher  on  his  own  account  than 
the  author  of  the  Cend.  ^Nay,  I  doubt  whether  his  delightful 
Essays  and  Letters,  which  deserve  to  be  far  more  read  than  they  are 
now,  will  not  resist  the  wear  and  tear  of  time  better,  and  finally  come 
to  stand  higher,  than  his  poetry.'  I  will  fdlow  Mr.  Arnold's  lead,  in 
the  selection  of  a  French  phrase  to  pass  sentence  on  this  judgment : 
it  is  not  merely  *  saugrenu,'  it  is  simply  *  inqualifiable.'  Shelley — or 
Shakespeare,  for  that  matter — is  hardly  more  superior  to  Byron  in 
poetry  than  in  prose  is  Byron  to  Shelley.  Shelley's  letters  are  in 
general  very  ^  nice,'  as  women  say — very  ingenuous,  and  rather  lady- 
like ;  the  letters  of  a  candid  and  amiable  young  person  who  tries 
steadily  to  see  for  himself,  without  any  great  faculty  of  insight  or  capa- 
city for  getting  away  from  his  own  subjective  line  of  vision.  Byron's 
are  full  of  violence,  insolence,  bluster,  affectation,  hypocrisy,  preten- 
tion, bullying  egotism  and  swaggering  nonsense  :  but  no  less  certainly 
and  unmistakably  are  they  the  letters  of  a  man  with  a  great  gift  for 
writing,  a  man  of  commanding  genius,  of  indisputable  and  insup- 
pressible  powers.  There  are  no  doubt  passages  in  them  which  are 
merely  foolish  or  feeble  or  vulgar,  as  in  Shelley's  there  are  passages 
and  touches  of  exquisite  truth  and  felicity,  of  admirable  feeling  and 
good  sense  and  delicacy;  but  the  general  characteristics  of  either 
correspondence  are  such  as  have  just  been  indicated.  Byron's  letters 
would  be  worth  reading,  had  they  been  written  by  the  obscur^  of 
dilettante  dabblers  in  politics  or  literature :  if  at  every  turn  there  is 
something  to  provoke  irritation  or  repulsion,  at  every  other  tun 
there  is  at  the  same  time  something  to  excite  admiration  or  amuse- 
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ment.  Nobody,  I  should  have  thought,  or  at  least  only  a  very  few 
specialists  who  have  almost  a  craze  for  the  literature  of  '  Elegant 
Epistles,'  would  dream  of  reading  Shelley's  if  they  had  not  been 
written  by  the  hand  which  wrote  his  poems. 

The  fact  is — ^and  it  is  a  fact  which  for  some  time  past  has  been 
growing  only  too  perceptible  to  some  of  Mr.  Arnold's  most  cordial 
and  earliest  admirers — ^that  to  him,  in  spite  of  all  Wordsworth's 
guidance,  years  have  brought  the  unphilosophic  miud.  Like  Philip 
van  Artevelde,  he  waa  '  very  philosophic  in  his  youth ' — I  will  not 
add,  with  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  self-contemplative  hero — *  and  twilight 
of  philosophy.'  It  is  now  just  thirty  years  since  he  began  to  rebuke 
his  generation  for  its  irregularity  and  waywardness  and  undisciplined 
bewilderment  of  taste.  Eccentricity,  whimsicality,  caprice — the 
mood  of  mind  in  which  a  man  would  rather  say  a  new  thing  that  is 
not  true  than  a  true  thing  that  is  not  new — such  were  the  subjects  of 
his  fervent  and  strenuous  remonstrance :  and  such  are  now,  in  more 
instances  than  one,  the  dominant  notes  or  the  distinctive  qualities  of 
his  literary  criticism.  At  all  events,  at  all  hazards,  at  any  price,  he 
is  bent  upon  startling  the  reader  with  some  vehement  and  wayward 
affirmation  of  his  insurgent  and  rebellious  originality.  Because  his 
coimtiymen  accept  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Shelley  as  poets  of  the 
first  order,  he  is  impelled  to  insist  that  an  Athenian — that  a  country- 
man of  iEschylus — would  have  been  simply  disgusted  or  diverted  by 
Hamlet,  OtheUo,  or  King  Lear ;  to  present  for  the  respectful  con- 
sideration of  Englishmen  the  shallow,  narrow,  captious,  pointless  and 
irrelevant  animadversions  of  M.  Scherer  upon  Paradise  Lost — ^re- 
marks in  which  if  there  are  haply  some  grains  of  truth  and  reason, 
they  are  as  stale  and  rancid  as  the  critic's  general  conclusion  is  un- 
tenable and  worthless  ;  and  to  write  himself  down  an  eccentric  too 
rampant  and  extravagant  in  his  dogmatism  fer  the  atmosphere  of 
Crotchet  Castle,  by  advancing  an  opinion  that  the  first  of  English 
lyric  poets  deserves  remembrance  chiefly  as  a  writer  of  occasional 
prose.  Let  me  have  leave,  as  a  loyal  and  a  lifelong  admirer  of  Mr. 
Arnold,  to  remark  that  no  critical  reputation  can  possibly  survive 
much  more  of  this  sort  of  thing ;  that  it  is  annually  becoming  more 
and  more  difficult  for  the  most  devoted  and  sincere  goodwill  to  regard 
him  as  a  serious  judge  or  authority  on  questions  of  literature,  or  to  an- 
swer those  who  think  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  considered  by  steady- 
going  and  rational  students  as  other  than  the  most  brilliant  and  the 
most  harebrained  of  all  eccentric  dealers  in  self-willed  and  intem- 
perate paradox ;  and  that  surely  no  scholar,  and  still  more  surely  no 
poet,  can  regard  with  equanimity  such  a  risk  of  being  confounded 
with  the  Caflyles  and  Emersons  of  his  day  as  must  inevitably  be  in- 
curred by  a  writer  whose  estimate  of  Shelley  is  such  as  hitherto  has 
found  utterance  only  from  Craigenputtock  or  from  Bedlam,  firom 
Concord  or  from  Earlswood.    For  not  only  does  he  lack  the  excuse 
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.which  may  be  pleaded  alike  for  the  transatlantic  and  the  cisatlantic 
paeudosopber,  that  each  had  failed  as  a  poetaster  before  he  b^an  to 
yelp  at  the  heels  of  poets :  he  is,  with  the  single  exception  of  ]|[r. 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  the  only  man  who  has  ever  written  a  poem  so  exactly 
after  the  manner  of  Shelley  that  both  in  style  and  spirit  it  is  not  un- 
worthy of  the  honour  to  be  mistaken  for  a  genuine  lyri^  of  the 
second  order  among  the  minor  poems  of  our  greatest  lyiie  poet 
Should  this  be  thought  too  high  praise,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the 
echo  of  Shelley's  voice  in  its  fainter  but  not  least  exquisite  modula- 
tions has  been  caught  with  incomparable  skill  and  precision  in  an 
early  lyric — *Joy  comes  and  goes' — which  has  very  justly  been 
honoured  by  insertion  among  the  selfnselected  Poems  of  Matthew 
Arnold. 

If  Shelley's  assault  on  Wordsworth's  political  character  is  to  be 
taken  as  any  partial  explanation  of  the  fact  that  professed  Words- 
worthians  are  even  more  prone  to  depreciate  Shelley  than  mono- 
theistic worshippers  of  Shelley  are  prone  to  overlook  the  greatne^ 
of  his  spiritual  debt  to  the  influence  of  Wordsworth,  I  cannot  but 
think  tiie  explanation  somewhat  less  than  creditable  to  their  good 
sense  or  '  sweet  reasonableness.'    On  the  other  hand,  there  is  truth 
in  Mr.  Arnold's  remark  that  ^  almost  every  one  who  has  praiwd 
Wordsworth's  poetry  has  praised  it  well ' :  and  of  this  ttuth  we  have 
three  eminent  examples  yet  among  us  besides  that  of  the  speaker 
himself.    It  would  be  difficult  to  pronounce,  if  not  impertinent  to 
aim  at  pronouncing,  whether  the  praise  of  Wordsworth  has  been 
most  weightily,  and  most  worthily  uttered  by  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  by 
the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  or  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen.     'EajfUi  of  these 
three  most  distinguished  writers  has  successively  taken  up  his  paiaUe 
in  praise  of  that  venerated  master  and  in  exposition  of  his  doctrine. 
Of  Wordsworth  on  his  ethical  side,  of  the  soundness,  the  sanity, 
the  profundity  of  his  direct  or  indirect  teaii^hing,  the  influenoe  and 
the  sources  of  its  comforting,  fortifying,  and  ennobling  powen,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  speak  better  and  dangerous  to  sp^  other- 
wise than  each  of  these  haus  done  after  his  own  fashion.    I  would  not 
indeed  take  upon  myself  td  affirm  that  those  who  have  prawd  i(  well 
have  always  praised  it  wisely.    Devotior.  to  Wordsworth,  if  it  has  a 
tendency  to  exalt,  has  also  a  jbendency  to  infatuate  the  judicial  sense 
and  spirit  of  his  disciples ;  to  make  them,  even  as  compared  with 
•other  devotees,  unusually,  prone  to  indulgence  in  such  Uu^ge  assertions 
and  assiunptions  on  their  master's  Jbehalf  as  seem  at  least  to  implj 
claims  which  it  may  be  presumed  that  their  apparent  advocates 
would  not  seriously  advance  or  deliberately  maintain.    It  would  in 
some  instances  be  aa  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  would  do  ao 
as  to  imagine  that  Mr.  Arnold  really  considers  the  dissonant  doggrel 
of  Wordsworth's  halting  lines  to  a  skylark  equal  or  superior  to 
Shelley's  incomparable  transfusion  from  notes  into  words  of  the  spint 
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of  a  skylark's  song.  Such  an  instance  is  afforded  us  by  the  most 
illiiBtrions — with  a  single  exception — of  all  Wordsworth's  panegyrists. 
After  an  exposition  of  his  philosophy  second  only  in  value,  if  indeed 
it  be  second,  to  the  tribute  offered  by  Coleridge,  Sir  Henry  Taylor 
prefixes  to  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  poem  of  Michael  the  follow- 
ing explanation  of  bis  preference  for  such  work  to  the  work  of  other 
poets.  ^  It  is  an  attribute  of  unusual  susceptibility  of  imagination 
.to  need  no  extraordinary  provocatives ;  and  when  this  is  combined 
with  intensity  of  observation  and  peculiar  force  of  language,  it  is  the 
high  privilege  of  the  poet  so  endowed  to  rest  upon  the  conunon 
realities  of  life  and  to  dispense  with  its  anomalies, — leaving  to  less 
gifted  writers  '  such  as  ^schylus  and  Shakespeare  *  the  representa- 
tion of  strange  fatalities  and  of  ^^  nature  erring  from  itself." '  No 
better  example  than  this  could  possibly  be  chosen  of  the  kind  of 
writing  which  has  done  so  much  to  estrange  so  many  from  study  or 
appreciation  of  a  poet  whose  most  distinguished  admirers  apparently 
find  it  necessary  to  vindicate  their  admiration  by  the  attempted 
establishment  of  a  principle  which  if  it  has  any  practical  significance 
or  import  whatsoever  would  result,  when  logically  and  duly  carried 
out,  in  the  acceptance  of  such  critical  canons  as  would  reject  Othello 
and  the  Oresteia,  on  the  ground  of  inferiority  in  subject,  from  the 
high  station  in  which  they  are  to  be  supplanted  by  such  claimants 
as  Peter  Bell  and  the  Idiot  Boy.  If  Wordsworth's  claims  as  a  poet 
.  can  only  be  justified  on  grounds  which  would  prove  him  a  deeper 
student  of  nature,  a  saner  critic  of  life,  a  wis^  man  and  a  greater 
poet  than  Shakespeare,  the  inference  is  no  less  obvious  than  inevit- 
able :  Wordsworth's  claims  as  a  poet  must  in  that  case  go  by  .the 
board  altogether,  and  at  once,  and  for  ever.  .  It  is  not  in  any  way 
incompatible  with  the  truest  and  the  deepest  admiration  for  the  loftiest 
of  all  pastoral  poems  to  enter  a  respectful  protest  against  this  un- 
luckiest  of  all  critical  conclusions :  and  to  repeat  that  protest  with 
some  energy  when  we  come  upon  such  a  parallel  as  almost  immedi- 
ately follows  it.  The  critic  observes  with  most  unquestionable 
justice  that  ^  the  language  of  the  poet,  as  the  symbol  of  his  power, 
contributes  mainly  to  the  effect.'  He  adds,  with  no  less  unimpeach- 
able accuracy,  that  ^  there  are  many  readers  who  would  in  vain 
seahsh  the  language  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  for  tokens  of  this  .power-^ 
many  to  whom,  in  such  narratives  as  Midiady  his  language  would 
•be  a  dead  letter  as  well  as  his  theme.  There  are  many  also  to  whom 
the  language  of  David  in  his  lamentation  over  the  death  of  Absalom 
wotdd  be  a  dead  letter,  were  it  not  in  the  Bible  that  they  read  it. 
To  such  readers  violence  is  power ;  abrupt  and  startling  ejaculations,' 
such  as  those  of  which  the  language  of  David's  aforesaid  lamentation 
is  wholly  and  solely  composed,  ^  or  extravagant  figures  of  speech,'  such 
as  pervade  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  from  end  to  end,  exposing 
it  no  less  than  the  poetry  of  Shakespeare  to  the  con»stent  ridicule  of 
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Voltaire,  ^  constitute  the  language  of  passion.'  Now,  if  we  are  to 
understand  that  '  the  language  of  passion '  is  what  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth  aims  at  rendering  into  accurate  and  rhythmic  speech, 
we  can  only  say  that  no  man  ever  fell  more  deplorably  short  of  his 
aim.  And  if  this  is  not  what  we  are  to  understand,  to  what  purpose 
is  this  reference  ?  We  are  compelled  either  to  regard  it  as  absolutely 
idle  and  irrelevant,  or  to  assume  that  the  author  of  Michad  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  author  of  Artevelde  as  a  master  of  the  language  of 
passion :  and  in  that  case  those  who  would  range  themselves  on  his 
side  must  evidently  resign  all  previous  notions,  reject  all  previous 
examples,  of  that  language.  The  psalms  of  David,  the  hymns  or  the 
imprecations  of  the  prophets,  the  lamentations  or  the  raptures  of  the 
Book  of  Job,  are  examples  of  poetic  passion  less  consonant  and  less 
reconcilable  in  language  and  in  style  with  the  Wordsworthian  canon 
than  even  the  poetry  of  iEschylus,  of  Shakespeare,  or  of  Hugo.  ^  The 
enthusiasm  which  lies  in  the  language  of  reserve,'  and  which  we  are 
bidden  to  recognize  in  Wordsworth  as  a  test  of  poetic  superiority,  is 
certainly  no  distinguishing  note  of  theirs.  In  the  wail  of  David,  in 
the  wail  of  Cassandra,  in  the  cry  of  Lear  over  Cordelia,  of  Othello 
over  Desdemona,  of  Triboulet  over  Blanche  and  of  Fabrice  over  Isora 
— ^in  each  of  these  unsurpassable  masterpieces  of  passionate  poetry 
there  sounds  the  same  keynote  of  unbridled  and  self-abandoned  agony, 
the  same  breathless  and  burning  strain  of  music  wrung  forth  withoat 
reticence  or  reserve  from  the  uttermost  depths  of  human  suffering. 
The  diversity  of  style  between  them  is  perhaps  as  wide  as  may  be 
possible  between  various  forms  of  equally  perfect  and  equally  sublime 
expression  discovered  by  poets  of  various  ages  and  countries  for  equally 
profound  and  equally  permanent  varieties  of  human  emotion.  Surely 
it  was  not  the  aim  of  the  great  poet  so  eloquently  mispraised,  if  not 
sometimes  so  perversely  misinterpreted,  by  the  exponents  of  his  de- 
mands on  our  admiration — surely  it  was  not  the  aim  of  Wordsworth 
to  work  on  the  same  lines,  to  rule  in  the  same  province  as  do  these. 
Meditation  and  sympathy,  not  action  and  passion,  were  the  two  nu&in 
strings  of  his  serene  and  stormless  lyre.  On  these  no  hand  ever  held 
more  gentle  yet  more  sovereign  rule  than  Wordsworth's.  His  com- 
mand of  all  qualities  and  powers  that  are  proper  to  the  natural  scope 
and  adequate  to  the  just  application  of  his  genius  was  as  perfect  as 
the  oonmiand  of  those  greater  than  he — of  the  greatest  among  ail 
great  poets — over  the  worlds  of  passion  and  of  action.  And  there- 
fore, if  his  unwary  and  uncritical  disciples  would  abstain  from  forcing 
the  question  upon  their  readers  by  dint  of  misapplied  or  unqualified 
eulogy,  few  or  none  would  care  to  recall  the  fact  that  when  Words- 
worth, at  the  age  of  twenty-six — the  age  at  which  Keats  died  and 
Shelley  had  not  four  years  more  to  live, — made  his  one  attempt  to 
invade  that  province  of  poetry  which  above  all  others  requires  from 
its  invaders  a  mastery  of  such  resources  as  Shelley  could  command  at 
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the  age  of  twenty-seven — an  imaginative  grasp  and  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  action  and  of  passion, — the  result  was  a  tragedy  to 
which  perhaps  somewhat  less  than  justice  has  been  done  on  the  score 
of  literary  power,  but  which,  in  the  moral  conception  and  development 
of  its  leading  idea,  is  I  suppose  unparalleled  by  any  serious  produc- 
tion of  the  human  intellect  for  morbid  and  monstrous  extravagance 
o^  horrible  impossibility.  .Some  invention  perhaps  might  be  recovered 
from  the  earliest  and  most  frantic  romances  of  Eugene  Sue,  written 
in  what  Dumas  has  indicated — borrowing  a  favourite  reference  from 
the  pure-minded  and  high-souled  Sainte-Beuve — as  the  Sadique  stage 
of  that  novelist's  youthful  inspiration,  which  if  set  beside  this  young 
imagination  of  Wordsworth's  might  seem,  in  point  of  sheer  moral 
monstrosity,  to  come  as  near  it  ^  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  or  as 
water  unto  wine.'     Or  if  Byron  had  ever  carried  out  his  vague  design 
to  dramatize  the  last  stages  of  the  life  of  the  emperor  Tiberius — to 
'  extract  a  something,  of  my  tragic,  at  least,  out  of  the  gloomy  se- 
questration and  old  age  of  the  tyrant — and  even  out  of  his  sojourn  at 
CapresB  (!) — by  softening  the  details,  and  exhibiting  the  despair 
which  must  have  led  to  those  very  vicious  pleasures ' — we  might  un- 
doubtedly, had  the  poet  succeeded  in  preserving  the  moral  effect  of 
*  such  solitary  horrors '  while  expunging  their  loathsomer  aspects  of 
physical  abomination,  have  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  a  tragedy  as 
eccentric  and  abnormal  in  its  motive  and  its  morality  as  Wordsworth's. 
This  is  the  story :  a  virtuous  young  man,  misguided  by  false  infor- 
mation, has  been  led  into  the  folly  of  committing  a  peculiarly  cruel 
and  cold-blooded  murder  on  the  person  of  an  innocent  friend.     The 
virtuous  young  man,  on  discovering  his  regrettable  error,  is  for  a 
time,  not  unnattirally,  dejected  and  despondent :  but  a  sudden  and  a 
happy  thought  crosses  his  mind  :  he  will  seek  out  some  younger  and 
yet  more  virtuous  man,  and  induce  him  by  similar  misrepresentations 
to  commit  a  yet  more  cruel  and  a  yet  more  cold-blooded  murder  on 
the  person  of  some  yet  more  unoffending  victim  than  his  own :  and 
then  there  will  be  two  of  them,  in  Mr.  Pecksniff's  moving  phrase,  to 
walk  the  world  together.     This  brilliant  idea  is  as  happily  carried 
into  execution  as  it  was  ingeniously  conceived :  the  second  young  maa 
is  induced,  by  a  judicious  appeal  to  the  finest  Amotions  of  his  moral 
nature,  to  murder  the  blind  old  father  of  his  betrothed  bride  by 
leaving  him  to  die  of  exposure  and  starvation  in  a  moorland  wilder- 
ness.    Now  I  will  not  ask  whether  or  not  this  is  a  probable  or  a 
pleasing  or  a  proper  subject  for  tragic  poetry :  but  from  the  purely 
ethical  or  moral  point  of  view  I  should  really  be  curious  to  see  its 
parallel,  in  any  branch  of  any  literature,  as  a  sample  of  the  monstrous 
and  the  morbid.     *  II  n'y  a  que  les  poetes  vertueux,'  says  a  French 
critic  of  niy  acquaintance,  *pour  avoir  de  ces  idees-la.'     It  is  in  no 
spirit  of  irreverence  towards  the  august  memory  of  its  author  that  I 
refer  to  a  work  which  is  usually  and  discreetly  passed  over  in  expressive 
Vol.  XV.— No.  87.  3  E 
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silence  by  the  disciples  who  preach  to  us  his  gospel :  but  ivfaen  a 
poem  written  at  the  age  of  twenty  and  never  designed  for  publicatioD 
is  cited  as  a  typical  example  of  another  and  a  greater  poet's  powers,  I 
must  be  allowed  to  observe  that  however  unjust  and  however  absurd 
it  would  be  to  cite  this  play  of  The  Borderers^  completed  by  Words- 
worth at  the  age  of  twenty- six  and  published  by  Wordsworth  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two,  as  an  adequate  and  important  specimen  of  his 
work;  it  is  a  hundred  times  more  unjuist  and  it  is  a  thousand  times 
more  absurd  to  cite  the  poem  of  Queen  Mob  as  an  adequate  and  im- 
portant specimen  of  Shelley's.     And  none  but  a  very  rash  and  a  very 
ignorant  partisan  will  venture  to  deny  that  if  this  burlesque  experi- 
ment in  unnatural  horror  had  been  attempted  by  any  poet  of  less 
orthodox  and  correct  reputation  in  ethics  and  theology  than  Words- 
worth's, the  general  verdict  of  ciitical  morality  would  almost  certainly 
have  described  it  and  dismissed  it  as  the  dream  of  a  probably  incurable 
and  possibly  a  criminal  lunatic.     I  am  very  far  from  thinking  that 
this  would  have  been  a  justiOable  or  a  reasonable  verdict :  but  I  have 
no  manner  of  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  a  popular  one.     And 
when  Shelley  wrote  the  greatest  tragedy  that  had  been  written  in  any 
language  for  upwards  of  two  centiuries,  he  was  just  one  year  older  than 
was  Wordsworth  when  he  perpetrated  this  hysterical  and  spasmodic 
eccentricity  of  moral  and  imaginative  perversion.     Upon  the  whole, 
I  venture  to  think  that  the  Wordsworthians,  from  Sir  Henry  Taylor 
to  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  might  not  unreasonably  be  counselled — if  it 
were  not  now  too  late — to  break  themselves  of  a  habit  in  which  they 
have  hitherto  been  prone  to  indulge — the  habit  of  girding  and  gibing 
at  Shelley  as  a  morbid  and  delirious  visionary,  notable  mainly  for 
fantastic  feebleness  of  moral  idea  and  uncertain  hold  on  moral  fact : 
a  nervous,  unmanly,  unnatural,  unreal,  unwholesome  sort  of  poet.     A 
man  might  be  capable  of  aberrations  as  strange  and  fantastic  as  the 
wildest  passing  theories  of  Shelley,  and  yet  incapable  of  conceptions 
so  perversely  and  abnormally  horrible  as  inspired  the  tragic  Muse  of 
Wordsworth  and  compelled  the  prostrate  admiration  of  Coleridge. 
On  the  Other  hand  it  may  be  argued  that  this  merely  negative  advan* 
tage  on  Shelley's  side  can  weigh  little  or  nothing  against  the  positive 
superiority  of  Wordsworth  in  successful  treatment  of  the  most  vital 
problems  which  a  man  has  to  face  in  the  conduct  of  life  or  the  de- 
velopment of  thought.     '  Neither  Byron  nor  Shelley,'  says  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen,  'can  see  any  satisfactory  solution,  and  therefore  neither  can 
reach  a  perfect  harmony  of  feeling.     A  true  man  ought  not  to  sit 
down  and  weep  with  an  exhausted  debauchee.'     Certainly  he  ought 
not :  and  had  not  Byron's  better  moods,  and  above  all  the  very  latest 
utterance  of  his  nobler  spirit  in  the  highest  key  of  verse  to  which  be 
could  attain,  borne  witness  that  hp  was  capable  of  something  better 
than  <  sensual  caterwaiding '  in  the  gutters  of  a  questionable  pleasure- 
house,  there  would  be  nothing  to  plead  on  Byron's  behalf  against  this 
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far  from  soft  impeachment.  ^  He  cannot  afford,'  proceeds  the  ablest 
exponent  of  ^  Wordsworth's  ethiosy'  *  to  confess  bip^iself  beaten  with 
the  idealist  who  has  discovered  that  Some  was  not  built  in  a  day, 
nor  revolutions  made  with  rose-water.'  But  does  Shelley  confess 
himself  beaten  ?  He  may  express  at  times  a  wish  that  the  bitter  cup 
of  which  all  such  men  as  he  have  drunken  and  must  drink,  that  the 
cup  of  disappointment  and  dejection  may,  if  it  be  possible,  pass  from 
him :  but  he  is  no  more  ^  beaten ' — no  more  abased,  unmanned,  dis- 
couraged or  disenchanted — no  more  reduced  to  submissive  despair  or 
8pirit>-broken  acquiescence — than  Milton  after  the  Kestoiation  or 
Hugo  during  the  second  empire.  And,  since  the  Wordsworthians 
will  not  permit  us  to  blink  such  questions  and  eschew  such  compari- 
sons as  may  hardly  redound  to  their  master's  credit  so  greatly  as  they 
seem  to  think,  it  must  be  asked  by  gome  who  would  be  the  last  to 
deny  that  it  is  indeed  *  an  accursed  thing  to  gaze  on  prosperous 
tyrants '  of  the  Napoleonic  type  *  with  a  dazzled  eye,'  whether  it  is  at 
all  a  less  accursed  thing  to  gaze  with  a  complacent  eye  on  tyrants  of 
a  type  devoid  even  of  Napoleonic  pretention  to  glory — on  such  a 
government  as  befouled  Crreat  Britain  and  Ireland  under  the  last  and 
loathsomest  of  the  very  Georges?  It  is  of  course  to  Wordsworth's 
credit  that  the  prestigious  influence  which  turned  the  heads  and  per- 
verted the  hearts  of  the  Byrons  and  the  Hazlitts  of  his  day  with  fac- 
titious and  flatulent  admiration  of  their  country's  enemy  should  have 
taken  no  effect  on  his  saner  and  manlier  habit  of  mind :  but  it  is 
equally  of  course  to  Wordsworth's  discredit — if  we  must  needs  take 
these  matters  into  account — that  he  should  have  wanted  the  good 
sense,  the  high  principle,  the  far-sighted  and  impartial  reason,  which 
made  the  Holy  Alliance  appear  to  men  like  Landor  more  despicable 
than  Bonaparte  and  no  less  hateful  than  Napoleon. 

Mr.  Arnold,  with  the  exquisite  sagacity  which  distinguishes  his 
judgment  when  undisturbed  by  the  instinct  for  paiadox  and  undis- 
coloured  by  the  influence  of  prepossessions,  bids  us  be  on  our  guard 
against  the  pretentions  of  his  brother  Wordsworthians  to  establish  the 
fame  of  Wordsworth  as  a  poet  on  the  foundation  of  his  merit  as  a 
teacher  of  ethics  or  philosophy.  Had  a  younger  voice  than  Mr. 
Arnold's,  or  one  whose  utterance  carried  with  it  less  weight  of  autho- 
rity than  his,  presumed  to  offer  such  an  opinion  or  suggest  such  a 
warning,  an  instant  retort  would  have  rung  from  every  comer  of  the 
critical  camp,  to  the  effect  that  this  audacious  objector  had  succeeded 
only  in  displaying  the  shallowness  of  intelligence  which  accompanies, 
indicates,  and  chastises  such  laxity  or  perversity  of  the  moral  sense, 
such  blindness  or  such  impotence  of  spiritual  perception  or  feeling, 
as  could  alone  have  emboldened  him  to  maintain  so  insolent  and 
obtuse  a  fallacy.  But  the  most  blatant  of  wrangling  moralists  will 
hardly  impute  Mr*  Arnold's  view  of  the  subject  to  any  such  infirmity 
of  inner  vision  or  natural  obliquity  of  mind.     And  the  few  sentences 
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which  follow,  transcribed  from  the  preface  to  his  admirable  volume 
of  selections  from  Wordsworth,  express  the  exact  truth  with  such 
absolute  precision  of  justice  that  no  other  words  could  hope  to  con- 
vey it  as  forcibly  or  as  finally  as  these. 

*  We  must  be  on  our  guard  against  the  Wordsworthians,  if  we 
want  to  secure  for  Wordsworth  his  due  rank  as  a  poet.  The  Words- 
worthians are  apt  to  praise  him  for  the  wrong  things,  and  to  lay  far 
too  much  stress  on  what  they  call  his  philosophy.  His  poetry  is  the 
reality,  his  philosophy, — so  far,  at  least,  as  it  may  put  on  the  form 
and  habit  of  "  a  scientific  system  of  thought,"  and  the  more  that  it 
puts  them  on, — is  the  illusion.  Perhaps  we  shall  one  day  leam'  to 
make  this  proposition  general,  and  to  say:  Poetry  is  the  reality, 
philosophy  the'illusion.  But  in  Wordsworth's  case,  at  any  rate,  we 
cannot  do\him  justice  until  we  dismiss  his  formal  philosophy.^ 

It  was  Augustine,  I  believe,  who  invoked  in  jest  or  in  earnest  a 
curse  on  those  who  had  anticipated  him  in  the  utterance  of  his 
ideas :  a  sentiment!  very  worthy  of  one  who  maintained,  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  divinest  word  ever  uttered  upon  earth,  that  'of 
such  \ as  little  children  was  not  *the  kingdom  of  heaven'  but 
the  vestibule  of  hell.  For  my  part,  I  would  rather  invoke  a  blessing 
on  any  one  who  has  done  me  the  great  and  most  thankworthy  service 
of  saying  in  better  words  than  mine,  and  with  more  authority  than 
I  could  hope  to  command,  what  otherwise  I  should  have  striven  to 
say  in  language^  less  effective  and  phrase  less  memorable  than  his. 
Here  at  length  is  the  first  thoroughly  right  thing  said  about  Words- 
worth, the  first  thoroughly  right  note  sounded  in  his  praise,  that  ever 

if  I  may  venture  to  speak  my  mind — has  touched  the  key  in  whidi 

the  final  judgment  of  the  future  will  express  its  decision  in  favour 
,and  in  honour  of  this  great  and  misappreciated  poet.  His  earlier 
disciples  or  believers,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  in  point  of 
intelligence — from  a  young  man  like  Mr.  Henry  Taylor  to  a  young 
man  like  Mr.  Frederick  Faber. — all  were  misled,  as  it  seems  to  my 
humble  understanding,  by  their  more  or  less  practical  consent  to 
accept  Wordsworth's  own  point  of  view  as  the  one  and  only  proper 
^r  adequate  outlook  from  which  to  contemplate  the  genius  and  the 
work  the  aim  and*  the  accomplishment  of  Wordsworth.  Not  that  he 
did  wrong  to  think  himself  a  great  teacher :  he  was  a  teacher  no  less 
beneficent  than  great :  but  he  was  wrong  in  thinking  himself  a  poet 
because  he  was  a  teacher,  whereas  in  fact  he  was  a  teacher  because  he 
was  a  poet.  This  radical  and  incurable  error  vitiated  more  than 
half  his  theory  of  poetry  and  impaired  more  than  half  his  practice. 
So  much  at  least,  if  not  something  more,  is  equally  deplorable  and 
true :  but  when  it  has  been  duly  admitted  and  deplored,  the  majestic 
and  inviolable  figure  of  his  fame  which  remains  standing,  unshaken 
and  unsullied,  above  all  but  the  great  and  beside  all  but  the  greatest  of 
his  kind  towers  high  enough  to  df  rken  and  to  dwarf  the  pretentions 
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of  the  Byrons  and  the  Southeys  in  8cai*eely  less  degree  than  itself  is 
overtopped  and  overshadowed  by  the  proportions  of  Homer  or  of 
Shakespeare. 

It  is  with  poetry — though  few  seem  practically  inclined  to  admit 
this — as  it  is  with  any  other  art :  the  i'ewest  possible  touches,  the 
slightest  possible  shades  of  colour  or  of  sound,  suffice  to  show,  what 
all  the  explanation  and  demonstration  in  the  world  will  fail  to  de- 
monstrate or  explain,  tlie  rank  and  character  of  the  genius  which  in- 
spired them.  If  there  were  no  more  left  us  of  Wordsworth  than  is  left 
us  of  Sappho,  but  if  these  relics  were  fragmentary  examples  of  the 
poet  at  his  best,  it  would  be  waste  of  breath  to  argue,  when  none 
who  knew  anything  of  poetry  could  choose  but  see,  that  here  had 
been  a  poet  in  time  past,  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  a  Byron  or  one 
greater  than  a  Byron  would  not  have  been  worthy  to  stoop  down  and 
unloose. 

When  the  highest  intelligence  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the 
higher  criticism  has  done  all  it  can  ever  aim  at  doing  in  exposition 
of  the  highest  things  in  art,  there  remains  always  something  un- 
spoken and  something  undone  which  never  in  any  way  can  be  done 
or  spoken.  The  full  cause  of  the  full  effect  achieved  by  poetry  of  the 
first  order  can  be  defined  and  explained  with  exact  precision  and 
certitude  of  accuracy  by  no  strength  of  argument  or  subtlety  of  defi- 
nition. All  that  exists  of  good  in  the  best  work  of  a  Byron  or  a 
Southey  can  be  defined,  explained,  justified  and  classified  by  judi- 
cious admiration,  with  no  fear  lest  anything  noticeable  or  laudable 
should  evade  the  analytic  apprehension  of  critical  goodwill.  No  one 
can  mistake  what  there  is  to  admire,  no  one  can  want  words  to  define 
what  it  is  that  be  admires,  in  the  forcible  and  fervent  eloquence  of  a 
poem  so  composed  of  strong  oratorical  eff^ects  arranged  in  vigorous 
and  telling  succession,  as  Byron's  Isles  of  Greece.  There  is  not  a 
single  point  missed  that  an  orator  on  the  subject  would  have  aimed 
at  making  :  there  is  not  a  touch  of  rhetoric  that  would  not,  if  de- 
livered under  favourable  circumstances,  have  brought  down  the  house 
or  shaken  the  platform  with  a  thunder-peal  of  prolonged  and  merited 
applause.  It  is  almost  as  effective,  and  as  genuine  in  its  effect, 
anything  in  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  or  The  Medai,  or  The  Hinu 
and  the  Panther,  It  is  Dryden — and  Dryden  at  his  best — done  out 
of  couplets  into  stanzas.  That  is  the  very  utmost  that  Byron  could 
achieve ;  as  the  very  utmost  to  which  Southey  could  attain  was  the 
noble  and  pathetic  epitome  of  history,  with  its  rapid  and  vivid 
glimpses  of  tragic  action  and  passion,  cast  into  brief  elegiac  form  in 
his  monody  on  the  Princess  Charlotte.  And  the  merits  of  either  are 
as  easily  definable  as  they  are  obvious  and  unmistakable.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  Wordsworth's  defects :  it  cannot  be  said  of 
Wordsworth's  merits.  The  test  of  the  highest  poetry  is  that  it  eludes 
all  tests.     Poetry  in  which  there  is  no  element  at  once  perceptible 
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and  undefinable  by  any  reader  or  hearer  of  any  poetio  instinct  may 
bave  every  other  good  quality ;  it  may  be  as  nobly  ardent  and  in- 
vigorating as  the  best  of  Byron's,  or  as  nobly  moomful  and  contem- 
plative as  the  best  of  Southey's :  if  all  its  properties  can  easily  or 
can  ever  be  ganged  and  named  by  their  admirers,  it  is  not  poetry- 
above  all,  it  is  not  lyric  poetry — of  the  first  water.  There  most  be 
something  in  the  mere  progress  and  resonance  of  the  words,  some 
secret  in  the  very  motion  and  cadence  oftte  lines,  inexplicable  by 
the  most  8ympathetic^cutenes8~oF  criticism.  Analysis  may  be  able 
to  explain  how  the  colours  of  this  flower  of  poetry  are  created  and 
combined,  but  never  by  what  process  its  odour  is  produced.  Witness 
the  first  casual  instance  that  may  be  chosen  from  the  wide  high 
range  of  Wordsworth's. 

AVill  no  one  tell  me  what  she  angs  ? 
Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 
•  For  old,  unbappji  far-off  things, 
And  battles  long  ago. 

If  not  another  word  were  left  of  the  poem  in  which  these  two  last 
lines  occur,  those  two  lines  would  suffice  to  show  the  hand  of  a  poet 
differing  not  in  degree  but  in  kind  from  the  tribe  of  Byron  or  of 
Southey.     In  the  whole  expanse  of  poetry  there  can  hardly  be  two 
verses  of  more  perfect  and  profound  and  exalted  beauty.    But  if 
anybody  does  not  happen  to  see  this,  no  critic  of  "iall   that  ever 
criticized,  from  the  days  of  Longinus  to  the  days  of  Arnold,  from  the 
days  of  Zoilus  to  the  days  of  Zola,  could  succeed  in  making  visible 
the  certainty  of  this  truth  to  the  mind's  eye  of  that  person.    And 
this,  if  the  phrase  may  for  once  be  used  without  conveying  a  taint  of 
affectation — this  is  the  mystery  of  Wordsworth :  that  none  of  all 
great  poets  was  ever  so  persuaded  of  his  capacity  to  understand  and 
his  ability  to  explain  how  his  best  work  was  done,  his  highest  effect 
attained,  his  deepest  impression  conveyed ;  and  yet  there  never  was 
a  poet  whose  power,  whose  success,  whose  unquestionable  triumph 
was  more  independent  of  all  his  theories,  more  inexplicable  by  any  of 
his  rules.     Did  we  accept  and  apply  to  his  own  work  the  definitions 
he  gives  us  of  his  object  and  the  tests  which  these  offer  of  his  success 
or  unsuccess,  we  could  not  but  reject  some  of  his  noblest  work  as  in- 
sufficient or  improper,  while  awarding  the  honours  of  a  preposterous 
acclamation  to  some  of  his  most  absolute   and   hopeless  fiulures. 
There  is  hardly  in  any  literature  a  poem  of  more  perfect  power,  more 
awful  and  triumphant  beauty,  than  The  Afflictwn  of  Margaret:  yet 
it  is' impossible  to  cross  or  contravene  the  critical  judgment  which 
refuses  to  this  monologue  the  praise  which  it  assigns  to  that  of 
Tennyson's  modem  Eizpah — the  praise  of  utter  and  poignant  fidelity 
to  possible  and  indisputable  truth.     Not  the  most  exclusive  disciple 
of  the  elder '  laureate  will  affirm  that  he  has  come  as  near  as  high 
poetry  can  come  to  the  actual  expression  of  very  life  itself  in  con- 
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5ummate  and  impeccable  simplicity  of  tragic  truth  :  not  the  dullest 
or  most  malignant  of  detractors  will  deny  that  his  successor  has  done 
so.  In  the  pathos  and  the  passion  of  naked  nature  the  later  is  above 
all  comparison  with  the  earlier  poem  :  but  in  the  quality  at  which 
Wordsworth  forbade  his  disciples  to  aim,  as  he  abjured  for  himself  all 
pretention  to  aim  at  it — in  sublimity  of  poetic  diction  and  expression 
he  is  here  so  far  above  Tennyson  as  to  recall  and  indeed  to  rival  the 
very  loftiest  magnificence  of  Milton  or  of  Shakespeare.  Inheritance] 
of  the  lion's  den, — an  incommunicable  sleep, — such  phrases  are 
doubtless  as  strange  to  an  old  countrywoman's  vocabulary  as  the 
language  of  Lear  to  the  lips  of  a  savage  British  chief,  as  the  language 
of  Macbeth  to  the  lips  of  a  savage  Scottish  thane :  but  then,  as  trans- 
lations of  natural  thought  and  feeling  into  the  sovereign  style,  the 
eternal  and  universal  dialect,  of  imaginative  and  passionate  poetry, 
they  are  no  less  true  than  these  to  a  higher  standard  than  the  stanj  ^T^ 
dard  of  realistic  or  literal  veracity.  Indeed,  though  on  this  point  I 
cannot  venture  to  differ  from  Mr.  Arnold's  estimate  without  a  cordial 
sense  of  diffidence  and  reluctance,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the 
highest  distinctive  qualities  of  Wordsworth's  genius  are  to  be  found 
in  what  is  usually  considered  his  most  characteristic  work.  In  homely 
accuracy  and  simplicity  he  is  equalled  by  Cowper  and  distanced  by 
Burns:  for  the  great  Scotchman  is  not  more  certainly  his  superior  in 
humour,  animation,  and  variety  than  in  vivid  veracity  of  accurate 
and  sympathetic  representation.  Few  poets  were  ever  less  realistic 
than  Milton  :  few  at  least  ever  depended  less  on  accuracy  of  transcrip- 
tion &om  the  simple  triith  and  modesty  of  nature  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  highest  and  most  abiding  aims :  and  yet  the  place  of 
Wordsworth,  whose  own  professed  aim  was  to  study  and  to  reproduce 
in  the  effects  of  his  verse  the  effects  of  nature  in  their  most  actual 
simplicity,  is  rather  with  Milton  or  with  Pindar  than  with  Cowper 
or  with  Bums.  He  wants  indeed  the  constancy  of  impulse,  the 
oertitude  of  achievement,  the  steadfastness  of  inspiration,  by  which 
Pindar  and  Milton  are  exalted  and  sustained  through  the  whole 
course  of  their  spiritual  flight  from  summit  to  summit  of  majestic 
imagination  and  moral  ardour ;  their  sovereign  sway  and  inasterdom 
lay  hardly  within  reach  of  his  less  imperiaV  spirit :  the  ethics  of  Words- 
worth are  scarcely  so  solid  and  profound  as  theirs,  so  deeply  based  on 
righteousness  and  reality,  on  principles  of  truth  and  manhood  invari- 
able and  independent  of  custom  or  theology,  of  tradition  and  of  time. 
But  is  there  anything  in  modem  poetry  so  Pindaric — in  other  words, 
is  there  anything  at  once  so  exalted  and  so  coniposed,  so  ardent  and 
serene,  so  full  of  steadfast  light  and  the  flameless  fire  of  imaginative 
thought,  as  the  hymn  which  assigns  to  the  guardianship  of .  Duty  or 
everlasting  law  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  on  earth  and  the  splen- 
dour of  the  stars  in  heaven  ?  Here  at  least  his  conception  of  duty,  of 
righteousness,  and  of  truth  is  one  with  the  ideal  of  ^schylus,  of 
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Alighieri,  and  of  Hugo :  no  less  positive  and  pure,  no  more  convai- 
tional  or  accidental  than  is  theirs.  And  in  a  lesser  lyric  than  this 
we  find  the  same  spontaneous  and  sublime  perfection  of  inspired 
workmanship.  None  but  a  poet  of  the  first  order  could  have  writtei 
the  eight  lines  in  which  the  unforeseeing  security  of  a  charmed  and 
confident  happiness  is  opposed  to  the  desolate  certitude  of  unforeseen 
bereavement  by  a  single  touch  of  contrast,  a  single  note  of  compari- 
son, as  profound  in  its  simplicity  as  the  deepest  wellspring  of  human 
emotion  or  remembrance  itself.  No  elaboration  of  elegiac  lament 
could  possibly  convey  that  sense  of  absolute  and  actual  truth,  of  a 
sorrow  set  to  music  of  its  own  making, — a  sorrow  hardly  yet  wakened 
out  of  wonder  into  sense  of  its  own  reality, — which  is  impressed  at 
once  and  for  ever  on  the  spirit  of  any  reader,  at  any  age,  by  those 
eight  faultless  and  incomparable  verses. 

As  the  poet  of  high-minded  loyalty  to  his  native  land,  Words- 
worth stands  alone  above  all  his  compeers  and  successors :  royalist 
and  conservative  as  he  appeared,  he  never  really  ceased,  while  his 
power  of  song  was  unimpaired,  to  be  in  the  deepest  and  most  literal 
sense  a  republican ;  a  citizen  to  whom  the  commonweal — the  ^com- 
mon good  of  all,'  for  which  Shakespeare's  ideal  patriot  shed  Caesar's 
blood  less  willingly  than  his  own — was  the  one  thing  worthy  of  anj 
man's  and  all  men's  entire  devotion.  The  depth  and  intensity,  the 
fixity  and  the  fervour  of  his  interest  in  personal  suffering  and  indivi- 
dual emotion  did  but  help  to  build  up,  to  fortify  and  consolidate, 
this  profound  and  lofty  patriotism.  But  in  what  we  may  call  his 
more  private  capacity  as  a  pi^et  the  most  especial  and  distinctive 
quality  of  his  genius  is  rather  its  pathetic  than  its  meditative,  it« 
tragic  than  its  philosophic  note.  A  poet  of  action  he  never  claimed 
or  wished  to  be :  as  a  poet  of  meditation,  of  spiritual  insight  or 
ethical  doctrine,  he  has  been — if  it  may  be  said  without  irreverence— 
perhaps  alike  overrated  by  others  and  by  himself:  but  as  the  poet 
of  suffering,  and  of  sympathy  with  suffering,  his  station  is  un- 
equalled in  its  kind.  Here,  except  when  he  is  floated  away  on  the  un- 
confined  and  wide,  weltering  waters  of  his  limitless  blank  verse,  he  never 
seems  to  me — as  even  to  Mr.  Arnold  I  find  that  he  sometimes  seems 
— to  go  wrong.  Like  those  English  settlers  in  Ireland  who  became 
ipais  Hihemia  HibeniioreSy  I  find  myself  on  this  point  more  Words- 
worthian  than  the  most  eminent  of  contemporary  Wordsworthians. 
He  complains  that  his  fellow-disciples  ^  will  speak  with  the  same 
reverence  of  Ihe  Sailor's  Mother^  for  example,  as  of  I/ucy  Gray. 
They  do  their  master  harm  by  such  lack  of  discrimination.  Lucy 
Gray  is  a  beautiful  success :  The  Sailor^s  Mother  is  a  failure.'  To 
me  I  must  admit  that  it  seems  the  finer  success  of  the  two :  the 
deeper  in  its  pathos,  the  more  enduring  in  its  effect,  the  happier  if 
also  the  more  venturous  in  its  simplicity.  But  on  the  other  hand 
Mr.  Arnold  places  at  the  close  of  the  narrative  poems  elected  by  him 
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for  especial  honour,  as  a  crowning  example  of  Wordswort 
lence  in  that  line,  the  first  book  of  the  Excursion^  detf 
the  others  and  presented  under  the  title  of  Margaret  as  a  bt>^ 
and  independent  idyl,  side  by  side  with  the  faultless  and  ever  memor- 
able poem  of  Michael.  It  is  through  no  pleasure  in  contradiction, 
but  with  genuine  reluctance  to  differ  from  the  majority  of  Words- 
worth's ablest  and  most  sympathetic  admirers,  that  I  say  what  I 
have  always  thought,  when  I  avow  an  opinion  that  as  surely  as 
Michael  is  a  beautiful  success,  Margaret  is  a  failure.  Its  idyllic 
effect  is  not  heightened  but  impaired  by  the  semi-dramatic  form  of 
narrative — a  form  so  generally  alien  to  Wordsworth's  genius  that 
its  adoption  throughout  so  great  a  part  of  the  Excursion  would  of 
itself  suffice  at  once  to  establish  and  to  explain  the  inferiority  of 
that  poem  to  the  Prelude.  But  in  this  particular  instance  the 
narrative  drags  even  more  heavily  than  in  the  case  which  affords 
Mr.  Arnold  a  single  exception  to  his  practical  rule  of  universal 
tolerance  or  enjoyment.  He  can  read,  he  tells  us,  with  pleasure  and 
edification,  everything  of  Wordsworth,  except  Vaudracour  and  Julia. 
Certainly  that  episode  is  a  somewhat '  heavy-gaited '  and  torpid  off- 
spring of  the  poet's  blameless  Muse  :  but  this  is  not  the  only  occa- 
sion on  which  she  seems  to  stand  sorely  in  need  of  a  shove  from  some 
critical  Baxter  of  more  potent  and  more  dexterous  hand  than  Jeffrey. 
Whatever  of  interest  or  pathos  there  may  be  in  the  Wanderer's 
record  of  Margaret's  troubles  is  fairly  swamped  in  a  watery  world 
of  words  as  monotonous  and  colourless  as  drizzling  mist.  The  story 
would  be  sad  enough,  if  there  were  any  story  to  tell :  and  Words- 
worth, in  his  '  wiser  mind,'  might  have  turned  the  subject  to  some 
elegiac  account :  but  alL  the  main  effect — in  spite  of  certain  details 
and  certain  passages  or  phrases  impossible  to  any  but  a  master  of 
pathetic  emotion — is  washed  away  by  the  drowsy  and  dreary  over- 
flow of  verses  without  limit  or  landmark.  The  truth  is  that  Words- 
worth, of  all  poets  worthy  to  be  named  in  the  same  day  with  him, 
stood  the  most  in  need  of  artificial  confinement  and  support  to 
prevent  his  work  from  sprawling  into  shapeless  efflorescence  and 
running  to  unprofitable  seed  ;  though,  if  any  one  were  to  speak  of  his 
blank  verse  in  a  tone  of  sweeping  and  intemperate  irreverence,  no 
doubt  the  great  names  of  Lorton  Vale  and  Tintem  Abbey  would  rise 
up  before  all  our  memories  to  shame  the  speaker  into  silence:  Milton 
alone  could  surpass,  perhaps  Milton  alone  has  equalled,  the  very 
finest  work  of  his  great  disciple  in  this  majestic  kind :  the  music  of 
some  few  almost  incomparable  passages  seems  to  widen  and  deepen 
the  capacity  of  the  sense  for  reception  and  enjoyment  and  under- 
standing of  the  sublimest  harmonies.  And  outside  the  range  of 
blank  verse  it  is  not  of  Milton  only  that  the  genius  of  Wordsworth 
at  its  highest  should  remind  us :  it  is  not  with  Milton's  only  that 
this  genius  may  profitably  be  compared.     Wordsworth,  says   Mr. 
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Arnold,  is  not  of  the  same  order  with  the  great  poets  who  made  sach 
verse  as  he  takes  to  represent  at  its  best  and  highest  the  specsial 
genius,  the  typical  force,  of  Homer,  of  Dante,  or  of  Shakespeare.     A 
poet  of  the  same  order  with  these^  or  with  such  sovereign  masters  of 
lyric  style  as  Pindar  and  Coleridge  and  Shelley,  he  may  not  be — ^I 
should  say  myself  that  he  most  unquestionably  was  not :  but  if  we 
look  to  detached  lines  and  phrases, — ^a  method  greatly  favoured 
and  skilfully  practised  by  Mr.  Arnold, — there  is  no  poet  of  any 
time    or    nation  beside  whom  Wordsworth  need    fear    to    standi. 
There  is  nothing  of   style,  in  the  highest  sense,    more    Shake- 
spearean in  Shakespeare  than  such  a  turn  of  expression  as   'the 
engines   of  her  pain,  the   tools  that   shaped  her   sorrow':    there 
is  nothing  outside  ^Eschylus  so  ^Esohylean  as  the  magnificent  and 
daring  accuracy  of  the   single   epithet   which  brings  before   us   a 
whole  charge  of  storming  breakers  as  they  crowd  and  crash  upon  each 
other.    No  type ,  has  ever  so  well  represented,  none  could  possibly 
represent  so  well,  the  furious  confusion  and  the  headlong  pressure  of 
their  onset,  as  that  one  word  which  makes  us  hear  and  see,  across 
wind  and  lightning,  the  very  sound  and  likeness  of  the  ^  trampling 
waves.'    All  that  Wordsworth  could  do — ^and  the  author  of  the  Ex- 
cursion could  do  much — ^to  make  us  forget  his  genius  is  itself  forgotten 
when  such  a  line,  such  a  single  phrase  as  this,  revives  in  our  memory 
the  vibration  of  its  music,  the  illumination  of  its  truth.     Forty 
thousand  Byrons  could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  fustian,  make 
up  the  sum  of  poetic  eloquence — an  eloquence  born  of  faithful  and 
joyful  insight,  of  fancy-fed  but  fervent  loyalty  to  nature,  and  to  the 
style  whose  art  itself  is  nature — ^which  is  comprised  in  this  one  line 
of  Wordsworth's.     Nor  need  we  look  only  to  single  lines  or  stanzas 
for  proof  of  the  poet's  occasional  or  momentary  equality  with  the 
greatest :  the  one  little  nameless  poem  to  which  I  but  now  referred 
as  incomparable  has  a  lyric  perfection  and  purity  of  ring  not  sur- 
passed by  any  single  note  of  Shelley's,  with  a  depth  and  gravity  of 
emotion  suppressed  in  the  very  act  of  expression  to  which  I  can  re- 
member no  parallel  in  the  range  of  song.     '  If  I  had,'  as  Mr.  Arnold 
puts  it,  ^  to  pick  out  poems  of.  a  kind  most  perfectly  to  show  Words- 
worth's unique  power,'  I  should  choose  this  one  of  all  his  shorter  lyrics 
as  distinctly  unequalled  by  any  other  of  them  for  ezal^tion  and 
condensation  of  strength :  while  among  his  longer  poems  I  should 
find  it  *  hard — almost  impossible ' — to   make  so  positive  a  choice. 
But  assuredly  I  should  place  on  the  one  hand  the  Ode  to  Duiy,  on 
the  other  hand  the  Song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle,  as  instances 
of  decisive  and  perfect  success,  high — upon  the  whole — ^above  the 
Ode  on  Intvmations  of  Immortality.  '  That  famous,  ambitious,  and 
occasionally  magnificent  poem — which  by  the  way  is  no  more  an  ode 
than  it  is  an  epic — reveals  the  partiality  and  inequality  of  Words* 
worth's  inspiration  as  unmistakably  as  its  purity  and  its  power.    Five 
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stanzas  or  sections — from  the  opening  of  the  fifth  to  the  close  of  the 
ninth — would  be  utterly  above  all  praise,  if  the  note  they  are  pitched 
in  were  sustained  throughout :  but  after  its  unspeakably  beautiful 
opening  the  seventh  stanza  falls  suddenly  far  down  beneath  the  level 
of  those  five  first  lines,  so  superb  in  the  majesty  of  their  sweetness, 
tfa^  magnificence  of  their  tenderness,  that  to  have  written  but  the 
two  last  of  them  would  have  added  glory  to  any  poet's  crown  of  fame. 
The  details  which  follow  on  the  close  of  this  opening  cadence  do  but 
impair  its  charm  with  a  sense  of  incongruous  realism  and  triviality, 
to  which  the  suddenly  halting  and  disjointed  metre  bears  only  too 
direct  and .  significant  a  correspondence.  No  poet,  surely,  ever 
^  changed  his  hand '  with  such  inharmonious  awkwardness,  or  *  checked 
bis  pride '  with  such  unseasonable  humility,  as  Wordsworth.  He  of 
all  others  should  have  been  careful  to  eschew  the  lawless  discord  of 
Cowley's  *  immetrical '  irregularity :  for,  to  say  the  least,  he  had  not 
enough  of  ^  music  in  himself '  to  supply  in  any  measure  or  degree  what- 
ever the  lack  of  ordered  rhythm  and  lyric  law.  Coleridge  alone  of  aU  our 
poets  ever  wrote  a  single  poem  of  any  length  which  was  also  a  poem  of 
even  and  harmonious  excellence  in  that  illegitimate  and  anarchic  feshion 
— ^formethoditisnone;  Dryden  and  Wordsworth  alike,and  Keats  noless 
than  Shelley,  fell  short  of  this  unique  and  unqualified  success:  and  even 
60  great  a  poem  as  Dejection  is  certainly  less  great  by  &r  than  the  same 
poet's  ode  on  France.  But  if  any  proof  were  needed  by  any  human 
intelligence  or  any  human  ear  of  the  necessity  for  a  law  of  harmony, 
the  advantage  of  a  method  and  a  principle  in  even  the  most  ^  unpre- 
meditated art,'  no  better  proof  could  be  required  than  a  comparison 
of  the  poem  last  named  with  its  sister  ode  '  on  the  departing  year,' 
or  of  the  regular  with  the  irregular  lyrics  in  Hellas  or  Prometheus 
UTibov/nd.  And  if  even  Shelley,  and  if  even  Coleridge  himself,  all 
but  omnipotent  gods  of  song  and  utterly  unapproachable  in  master* 
dom  of  music  as  they  were,  could  not  do  their  very  best  when  working 
without  a  limit  and  singing  without  a  law,  how  much  less  could  any 
such  miracle  be  expected  from  the  far  less  in&llible  voice,  the  far  less 
wonder-working  hand  of  Wordsworth  ?  In  so  short  a  poem  as  the 
address  To  Hartley  Coleridge^  six  years  old^  irregularity  has  a  charm 
of  its  own:  but  that  incomparable  little  masterpiece  makes  no 
pretention  to  the  structure  of  a  regular  ode :  and  in  any  case  it  could 
be  no  more  than  an  exception  which  would  prove  the  rule.  That, 
unique  power  of  which  Mr.-  Arnold  speaks  so  happily  and  so  truly  is 
nowhere  displayed  in  more  absolute  purity  of  perfection  than  in  those 
divine  and  enchanting  verses.  The  peculiar  note  of  Wordsworth's 
genius  at  its  very  highest  is  that  of  sublimity  in  tenderness.  On  this 
point  again  we  must  look  only  to  the  very  highest  poets  of  all  for  a 
paraUel  to  this  great,  though  most  unequal  and  imcertain,  most  lawless 
and  irregular  poet.  The  paiiios  of  Homer  and  uEschylus,  of  Shakespeare 
and  Hugo,  is  not  merely  allied  or  associated  with  suUimity,  it  is 
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itself  sublime.     Coleridge,  a  name  second  to  none  of  all  time  for  splen- 
dour and  sweetness  of  inspiration,  is  tender  and  sublime  alternately ; 
Wordsworth  at  his  best  is  sublime  by  the  very  force  of  his  tendemeas. 
And  sometimes,  even  where  no  such  profound  note  of  emotion  is 
touched  as  to  evoke  this  peculiar  sense  of  power,  the  utter  sincerity  and 
perfect  singleness  of  heart  and  spirit  by  which  that  highest  effect  is 
elsewhere  produced  may  be  no  less  distinctly  and  no  less  delightedly 
recognized.     This  quality  of  itself  is  no  doubt  insufficient  to  produce 
any  such  effect :  and  Wordsworth,  it  may  be  confessed,  was  liable  to 
failure  as  complete  as  might  have  been  expected,  when,  having  no 
other  merit  of  subject  or  of  treatment  to  rely  on,  he  was  content  to 
rely  on  his  sincerity  and  simplicity  alone ;  with  a  result  sometimes 
merely  trivial  and  unmeritable,  sometimes  actually  repulsive  or  op- 
pressive.    At  other  times  again  the  success  of  his  method,  or  rather 
perhaps  the  felicity  of  his  instinct,  was  no  less  absolute  and  complete, 
even  when  the  homeliness  or  humility  of  the  subject  chosen  would 
have  seemed  incompatible  with  loftiness  of  feeling  or  grandeur  of 
style.     All  readers  who  know  good  work  when  they  see  it  must  ap- 
preciate the  beauty  of  his  Tribute  to  the  M&mcmf  of  a  Dog :  all  must 
feel  the  truth  and  the  sweetness  of  its  simplicity  :  but  hardly  any,  I 
should  suppose,  have  perceived  on  a  first  reading  how  grand  it  i& — 
how  noble,  how  lofty,  how  exalted,  is  the  tone  of  its  emotion.     Here 
is  that  very  sublimity  of  tenderness  which  I  have  ventured  to  indicate 
as  Wordsworth's  distinctive  and  crowning  quality :  a  quality  with 
which  no  other  poet  could  have  imbued  his  verse  on  such  a  subject 
and  escaped  all  risk  of  apparent  incongruity  or  insincerity.   To  praise 
a  poem  of  this  class  on  the  score  of  dignity  would  seem  to  imply  its 
deficiency  in  the  proper  and  necessary  qualities  of  simplicity  and 
tenderness :  yet  here  the  loftier  quality  seems  to  grow  as  naturally  as 
a  flower  out  of  the  homelier  and  humbler  element  of  feeling  and 
expression.     On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  undeniable  that 
Wordsworth,  who  could  endow  such  daily  domestic  matters,  such 
modest  emotion  and  experience,  with  a  force  of  contagious  and  irre- 
sistible sympathy  which  makes  their  interest  universal  and  eternal, 
had  no  such  birthright  of  power,  showed  no  such  certitude  of  hand, 
when  dealing  with  the  proper  and  natural  elements  of  tragedy.   A  sub- 
ject of  such  naked  and  untempered  horror  as  he  attempted  to  manage 
.in  his  semi-dramatic  idyl  of  The  Thorn — one  of  the  poems  elected 
by  himself  for  especial  mention  as  a  representative  example  of  his 
work,  and  of  its  guiding  principle, — ^instead  of  being  harmonized  by 
his  genius  into  tragic  and  pitiful  and  terrible  beauty,  retains  in  his 
hands  the  whole  ghastliness  and  dreadfulness  of  a  merely  shocking 
and  hideous  reality.  Had  Victor  Hugo  chosen  such  a  subject,  his  poem 
when  first  read  would  have  produced,  it  may  be,  an  effect  as  harrow- 
ing as  Wordsworth's:  but  at  every  fresh  reading  the  sense  of  beauty 
would  have  grown  upon  us,  the  sense  of  horror  would  have  waned  ; 
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till  at  last  the  impression  of  pain  was  utterly  effaced  and  absorbed 
in  an  emotion  of  pure  and  high  delight — such  delight  as  takes  deepest 
root  in  the  seed-plot  of  deepest  tragedy.  But  here  on  a  sixth  or  seventh 
readiug  the  effect  remains  identical — an  effect  of  unmodified  and 
haunting  horror.  This  poem  is  among  idyls  what  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy 
is  among  plays :  and  the  abuse  of  misapplied  power  is  more  obvious 
— not  to  say,  more  offensive — in  the  idyllic  than  in  the  dramatic 
form  of  art.  Wordsworth  has  explained,  with  curious  and  character- 
istic particularity,  his  conception  of  the  imaginary  spokesman  who  is 
supposed  to  be  fond  of  relating  such  an  episode  of  rural  tragedy,  and 
prone  to  expatiate  with  punctilious  and  methodical  persistency  on  all 
its  dismal  and  miserable  details :  and  the  result  produced,  I  should 
suppose,  in  the  mind  of  almost  any  possible  reader,  is  a  sense  that  if 
living  in  his  neighbourhood  he  would  have  been  careful  to  give  that 
retired  mariner  the  widest  possible  berth  on  all  conceivable  occasions ; 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  wonderful  touch  and  flash  of  poetic  imagina- 
tion which  all  Wordsworth's  intense  and  concentrated  self-will  could 
not  enable  him  utterly  to  suppress  or  persistently  to  subdue.  For 
that  must  be,  I  should  imagine,  a  most  exceptional  corner  of  the 
country,  in  which  one  is  liable  to  fall  in  with  a  merchant  captain 
retired  from  business,  and  given  to  spinning  the  longest  yarns  out  of 
the  ^blackest  thread  of  tragedy,  who  lets  drop  in  the  course  of  his 
oceanic  and  illimitable  garrulity  such  a  pearl  of  imaginative  expres- 
sion as  this : 

At  all  times  of  the  day  and  night 
This  wretched  Womnn  thither  goes ; 

And  she  is  knoicn  to  every  star, 
And  every  wind  that  blotos. 

Those  two  lines  alone,  however  dramatically  and  rationally  improper, 
are  genuinely  and  poetically  impressive :  the  effect  of  the  whole  is 
not :  it  is  purely  and  prosaically  oppressive,  dismal  as  the  greyest  of 
Scotch  mists,  or  even  as  the  yellowest  of  London  fogs  :  the  lungs  of  the 
imagination  are  clogged  with  a  sense  as  of  damp  and  dense  depression 
while  we  read  it.  Coleridge,  in  his  otherwise  Wordsworthian  poem  of 
The  Three  Graves,  has  shown  how  a  subject  of  homely  horror,  a  tale 
of  humble  and  simple  wickedness,  of  simple  and  humble  suffering, 
may  be  treated  with  poetic  propriety  and  with  tragic  exactitude:  the 
garrulity  of  his  narrator  is  almost  as  realistic  as  that  of  Wordsworth's, 
and  quite  as  realistic  as  any  form  of  serious  poetry  will  properly 
allow :  but  it  is  not  crude,  it  is  not  repulsive,  and  it  is  not  tedious  : 
it  has  nothing  but  what  is  merely  external  in  comimon  with  such  a 
poem  as  The  Thorn. 

But  only  for  an  instant  can  it  ever  be  forgotten  or  can  it  ever 
seem  doubtful  that  to  Wordsworth  above  all  other  poets  might  have 
been  addressed  that  superb  apostrophe  — 
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something  like  a  gem.  This  is  a  superb  but  hardly  an  unique  example 
of  Wordsworth's  peculiar  power ;  of  the  true,  the  sublime  and  pro- 
found genius  which  redeems  all  his  unaccountable  shortcomiDgs  and 
effaces  all  recollection  of  his  besetting  and  obtrusive  infirmities ;  and 
which  may  well  make  us  unwilling  to  be  reminded  that,  in  justice  to 
the  claims  of  even  greater  men — and  these  assuredly  are  but  a  small 
minority  on  the  roll  of  illustrious  names, — we  must  not  forget  hoi^ 
bad,  how  very  bad,  is  a  very  considerable  portion  of  his  work :  if  ever 
tempted  to  do  so,  we  need  only  open  the  Excuraion  at  random, 
and  the  Sortea  Wordsworthiance  will  too  probably  lay  before  our 
shuddering  sight  such  an  example  as  this,  which  the  chance  of 
random  consultation  has  just  brought  under  mine  : — 

'  Though/  said  the  Priest  in  answer, '  these  be  terms 
Which  a  divine  philosophy  rejects, 
We,  whose  established  and  unfailing  trust 
Is  in  controlling  Providence,  admit 
That,  through  all  stations,  human  life  abounds 
With  mysteries.' 

And  we,  whose  delight  in  the  noble  genius  of  Wordsworth  is  an 
established  and  unfailing  source  of  reverential  gratitude,  admit  that, 
through  all  recesses  of  rubbish,  nothing  more  portentously  abject  in 
expression  can  be  sought  for  with  any  plausible  hope  of  success,  than 
this  insuperable  if  not  incomparable  instance  of  ponderosity  in  pla- 
titude. It  is  remarkable  that  so  great  a  poet  and  so  religious  a  man 
as  Wordsworth  should  usually  have  shown  himself  one  of  the  feeblest 
and  flattest  of  religious  poetasters.  Not  to  speak  of  the  holy  Her- 
berts and  the  saintly  Vaughans  of  an  earlier  age.  Kit  Smart,  who 
drank  himself  into  a  madhouse,  and  died  there  in  the  year  made 
memorable  by  the  birth  of  W^ordsworth,  wrote  under  these  rather  in- 
auspicious conditions  a  sacred  poem  of  such  pure  and  rich  and  fervent 
eloquence  as  to  outsoar  the  highest  flight  that  Wordsworth^s  Muse 
could  attain  when  her  wings  were  imped  with  plumes  of  religious 
doctrine — or  rather,  shall  we  say,  clogged  by  the  spiritual  birdlime  of  a 
stupefying  cant  ?  And  if  more  recent  and  more  respectable  instances 
of  triumphant  success  in  this  field  of  poetry  should  be  required  by 
way  of  contrast  or  relief  to  the  comparative  or  positive  failure  of 
W^ordsworth  as  a  religious  poet,  we  need  but  refer  to  two  yet  living 
English  writers  of  the  highest  distinction,  respectively  representing 
two  diverse  forms  of  the  Christian  creed,  for  examples  of  cognate  and 
coequal  excellence.  The  force,  the  fervour,  the  terse  enei^  of  Car- 
dinal Newman's  verse  at  its  best,  add  to  the  sincerity  and  simplicity 
of  an  apparently  spontaneous  expression  that  vivid  and  masculine 
plenitude  of  life  which  ceases  to  distinguish  the  style  of  W^ordsworth 
whenever— to  use  a  somewhat  more  than  familiar  phrase — he  drops 
into  theology  ;  and  there  are  moments  when  a  genuine  lyric  note — 
as  in  The  Zeal  of  Jehu — or  some  graver  and  less  impulsive  though 
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not  less  ardent  strain  of  rhymed  or  rhymeless  iambics — as  here  and 
there  in  The  DreaTa  of  Gerontiua — ^makes  us  question  whether  some- 
thing of  a  truer  poetic  force  than  we  are  wont  to  admire  in  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  his  eloquence  may  not  have  been  spilt  on  the  sands  or  lost 
among  the  thickets  of  what  seems  to  the  most  respectful  of  such'admir- 
ing  students  as  cannot  call  themselves  disciples  a  radically  and  essen- 
tifdly  Pyrrhonistic  system  of  theosophy,  hiding  at  once  and  revealing 
the  bottx)mless  pit  of  ethical^unbelief — of  moral  and  spiritual  nihilism', 
bridged  and  vaulted  by  oecumenical  architects  with  an  artificial  fir- 
mament of  clouds  and  creeds.  In  the  sacred  verse  of  Miss  Bossetti 
tliere  is,  if  not  a  stronger,  a  far  sweeter  and  an  even  purer  inspiration. 
Her  verses  for  Good  Friday,  and  those  for  the  festival  of  St.  Peter, 
have  something  more  than  the  finest  quality  of  George  Herbert :  in 
The  Three  Enemies  there  is  such  condensed  and  resonant  strength  of 
line,  with  a  sweetness  so  concentrated  and  distilled  from  the  inmost 
heart  of  feeUug  and  meditation,  as  we  find  in  the  similar  work  of  no 
other  hand  than  hers :  and  it  is  little  to  say  that  in  all  the  range  of 
English  poetry  there  is  no  such  organ-music  of  passionate  faith  and 
rapturous  hope  and  transcendent  love  as  rings  and  swells  and  triumphs 
Uurough  the  third  of  her  new-year  carob.  If  a  religious  poet  can  show 
us  none  of  these  things,  can  make  us  feel  for  the  moment  nothing  of 
this  kind,  his  aim  is  surely  missed  and  his  time  is  sorely  wasted.  To 
the  Muse  of  the  Anglican  poetess  as  to  the  Muse  of  the  Catholic  pre- 
late doctrine  is  nothing  less  than  a  stimulus :  to  Wordsworth's  it  was 
nothing  less  than  a  torpedo.  Nor  in  the  qualities  of  homeliness  and 
simplicity  was  he  less  excelled  by  his  immediate  precursor,  William 
Blake ;  there  is  no  such  honey  in  any  hive  of  Wordsworth's  as  in  the 
best  of  that  divine  dreamer's  who  could  pray  no  better  prayer  for  a 
child  than  that  G^d  would  make  the  world  as  beautiful  for  her  as  he 
had  made  it  for  him.  The  charm  of  even  such  a  poem  as  We  are 
Seven,  delicate  and  true  and  tender  though  it  be,  is  of  a  kind  less  rare 
and  exquisite  than  that  which  clings  about  the  Songs  of  Innocence. 
But  if  Wordsworth  has  been  excelled  in  such  fields  of  verse  as  his 
disciples  and  himself  were  wont  to  consider  peculiarly  his  own,  there 
is  one  in  which  he  stood  without  a  peer  even  among  the  great  men  of 
a  generation  as  rich  in  heroes  as  in  poets.  He  was  the  heroic  poet  of 
his  age :  so  long  as  there  lives  one  man  of  English  blood  who  has  any 
sense  of  noble  poetry,  that  blood  will  thrill  and  tingle  in  his  veins  at 
the  very  thought  of  the  trumpet-notes  of  Wordsworth.  His  was  not 
such  patriotism  as  begins  and  ends  in  shrewish  and  vulgar  scolding 
at  other  nations,  or  in  shrill  Pharisaic  thanksgiving  that  he  and  his 
were  not  made  like  other  men :  his  haughty  and  high-minded  con- 
fidence in  England  was  but  the  natural  outgrowth  of  his  early  sym- 
pathy with  France,  while  France  was  as  yet  undebased  into  an  empire* 
^  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of '  that  ever  the  day  should  come  when 
Englishmen  will  read  without  a  glowing  rapture  of  sympathy  and 
Vol.  XV.— No.  87.  3  F 
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pride  the  magnificent  sonnet  which  opens  with  that  ample  pfaraae  of 
proud  and  perfect  trust :  or  when  that  other  yet  nobler  than  this  one,  ^  on 
the  subjugation  of  Switzerland,'  will  oease  to  vibrate  for  ever  in  the  ears 
of  all  who  have  not  unlearnt  at  the  knees  of  blustering  sophists  their 
inborn  love  of  independence,  their  inbred  faith  in  freedom.  ^  What 
sorrow  would  it  be,'  indeed,  that  such  an  echo  from  the  two  voices  of 
the  mountains  and  the  sea  as  peals  through  this  clarion  of  verse  should 
ever  be  stifled  by  the  deep-mouthed  dissonance  of  the  false  prophets 
whose  trust  is  in  Grod  the  Devil — ^the  idol  of  Calvin  as  sorely  as  of 
Torquemada ;  whose  ideal  of  manly  loyalty  is  the  brute  submisBion 
of  a  mill-horse  to  the  grinding  drill  of  a  slave-driver ;  whose  watch- 
words are  force  and  cunning,  subservience  and  success!  While 
Wordsworth  keeps  his  place  among  the  most  honoured  names  and 
memories  of  his  nation,  there  need  be  no  fear  that  its  poetry  flfaoold 
sink  to  the  level  of  sentimental  or  servile  indifference  to  manly 
thought  or  manful  sympathies,  its  patriotism  to  the  measure  of  jealous 
provincial  self-esteem,  its  political  philosophy  ta'  the  abyss  of  spiritual 
prostration  before  the  triumphant  progress  of  strong  silent  men  with 
a  lie  in  their  right  hands. 

Wordsworth  is  generally — and,  it  must  be  said,  plausibly — regarded 
as  a  type  of  insularity  in  sentiment  and  opinion :  yet  it  was  lie,  in  the 
year  of  Mazzini's  arrival  in  England,  at  a  time  when  if  ever  the 
prospect  of  Italian  unity  and  freedom  must  have  seemed  hopeless  to  all 
but  men  of  exceptionally  noble  and  faithful  nature — it  was  he,  conser- 
vative and  reactionary  as  he  was  considered  and  as  he  believed  him«^f 
to  be,  who  unconsciously  anticipated  the  message  of  Mazzini^  the 
central  article  of  his  creed,  the  belief  which  was  as  the  hinge  or 
the  comer-stone  of  his  teaching,  in  the  sonnet  which  foretold  to  Italy 
'the  third  stage  of  her  great  destiny ' — the  breaking  of  her  donUe 
yoke — the  hope  which  in  memory  of  her  fortunes,  twice  exalted, 
might  provoke  from  poets  a  glad  note  of  prophecy  to  salute  the 
coming  hour  of  her  resurrection.  So  true  is  it  that  a  high-minded 
man  can  no  more  be  consistent  in  an  evil  creed,  or  constant  to  the 
submissive  doctrine  whose  key-note  is  degradation  and  despair,  than 
a  base  man  can  be  constant  to  the  faith  of  heroes,  or  consistent  in 
his  advocacy  of  political  or  spiritual  freedom*  The  time  has  been, 
since  the  close  of  Wordsworth's  day,  when  the  appeal  of  his  own 
memorable  sonnet  to  Milton  might  perhaps  with  no  less  propriety 
have  been  addressed  to  him  who  wrote  it :  in  any  case,  the  spirit  and 
the  body  of  such  poems  must  be  alike  imperishable,  the  lesson  of 
their  heroic  example  a  possession  beyond  price  for  ever.  Serene  as  is 
the  spirit  of  his  teaching,  and  profound  his  love  of  all  peaceful  things 
and  influences,  his  note  was  not  always  that  of  the  stock-dove 
brooding  over  his  own  sweet  voice:  though  doubtless  it  never 
caught  the  Humultuous  harmony '  of  the  nightingale's,  there  were  times 
when  it  swelled  into  the  strength  of  a  rushing  wind,  and  made  the 
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verses  ring  like  stx>rin-8wept  crannies  of  the  crags  and  scaurs  that 
nursed  the  spirit  which  imbues  them.  Those  other  poets  of  his  day 
who  dealt  more  immediately  than  he  with  martial  matter  had  in.  them 
less  of  heroic  thought  and  intelligence  than  the  seemingly  self-centred 
student  of  uninvaded  solitudes.  Scott  could  make  men  breathe  the 
breath  of  battle ;  Byron  could  only  make  men  smell  the  reek  of  car- 
nage ;  but  Wordsworth  alone  could  put  into  his  verse  the  whole  soul  of 
a  nation  armed  or  arming  for  self-devoted  self-defence :  could  fill  his 
meditation  with  the  spirit  of  a  whole  people,  that  in  the  act  of  giving 
it  a  voice  and  an  expression  he  might  inform  and  renovate  that  spirit 
with  the  purity  and  sublimity  of  his  own.  Therefore,  and  on  this 
account  above  all  others,  may  his  immortal  words  of  sympathy  find 
immortal  application  to  himself:  there  is  not  a  breathing  of  the 
common  wind  which  blows  over  England  that  ever  shall  forget  him ; 
his  memory  has  great  allies ;  he  too  has  friends  in  the  exultations 
and  the  agonies  of  his  fellow  men,  in  their  love  of  country,  in  the  un- 
conquerable mind  of  his  race.  He  will  hardly  be  reckoned,  except  by 
the  estimate  of  his  own  peculiar  sect  and  following,  as  ^  one  of  the 
very  chief  glories  of  English  poetry : '  but  he  will  never  be  rated  at  a 
much  lower  price  than  this.  The  very  chief  glories  of  English  poetry 
may  claim  and  may  confiront  comparison  with  the  very  greatest  of  all 
time :  they  are  ^  above  all  Boman  fame,'  and  worthy,  after  their  own 
fashion,  to  share  supremacy  with  the  highest  of  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Greeks.  We  must  not,  1  submit,  claim  a  place  among  these  for 
Wordsworth :  but  with  the  Virgils  and  the  Chancers,  with  the  sage 
Spenser  and  the  pure  Simonides,  we  may  assign  him  no  unequal  or 
undistinguished  place.  He  may  never  have  written  anything  so  per- 
fect in  spontaneity  of  noble  style  and  noble  pathos  as  the  divinC' frag- 
ment which  makes  all  boys  and  men  who  read  it  contemporaries  for  a 
moment  of  the  Geian  poet  by  right  of  rapture  and  of  sympathy : 
the  sorrow  of  Buth  comes  hardly  so  close  to  us  as  the  sorrow  of  Danae : 
yet  we  imagine  that  the  elder  may  have  welcomed  in  Elysium  the 
later  poet  as  a  kinsman  not  unworthy  of  their  clan.  I  would  nqt  dis- 
pute the  verdict  which  should  assert  that  a  leaf  of  the  Georgics.  woulil 
outpoise  in  value  the  whole  of  the  Excursion^  with  nine-tenths  of 
the  Prelude  thrown  in  as  a  makeweight :  nor  do  I  question  that 
Wordsworth's  Dido  would  have  been  but  a  doleful  and  dreary  shadow 
of  the  most  passionate. and  pathetic  figure  in  Latin  poetry :  and  yet, 
in  spite  of  Virgil's  inexpressible  advantage  in  dignity  of  execution,  in 
stateliness  of  utterance  and  shapeliness  of  style,  I  doubt  whether 
that  master  of  majestic  phrase  ever  strikes  a  sentence  home  to  our 
hearts  with  such  strength  of  hand  and  sureness  of  aim  as  Wordsworth. 
Once  or  twice,  indeed,  Wordsworth  has  not  only  done  this,  but  has 
done  it  while  observing  with  an  instinctive  dignity  and  precision  not 
unworthy  to  be  called  Virgilian  the  high  unwritten  laws  of  great  poetic 
style.    Such  an  example  of  spontaneous  loyalty  to  those  laws  of  no 
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man's  making,  which  forgetfuln^ss  may  never  but  for  a  season  pat  to 
sleep — laws  wherein  the  God  of  song  shows  himself  mighty,  and  waxes 
not  old — we  may  discover  in  that  stanza  which  even  a  greater  than 
Virgil  might  have  been  proud  to  sign  : — 

My  apprebensions  come  in  crowds : 
I  dread  the  rustling  of  the  grass  ; 
The  very  shadows  of  the  clouds 
Have  power  to  shake  me  as  they  pass : 
I  question  things,  and  do  not  find 
One  that  will  answer  to  my  mind  ; 
And  all  the  world  appears  unkind. 

The  piteous  and  perfect  lifelikeness  of  these  magnificent  lines 
every  heart  and  eye  of  man  or  woman  may  recognize :  but  the  lover 
of  poetry  whose  love  is  according  to  knowledge  must  recognize  also 
their  unsurpassable  greatness  and  nobility  of  style.     Such  intensity 
and  earnestness,  such  ardour  and  elevation,  we  do  not  find  in  the 
greatest  of  our  poets  before  the  coming  of  Marlowe  as  herald  to 
Shakespeare.     On  all  other  points  Chaucer  is  of  course  almost  im- 
measurably the  superior  of  Wordsworth  ;  in  breadth  of  human  inter- 
est, in  simplicity  of  varied  sympathies,  in  straightforward  and  superb 
command  of  his  materials  as  an  artist,  the  inspired  man  of  the  world 
as  much  excels  the  slow-thoughted  and  self-studious  recluse  as  in 
warmth  and  wealth  of  humour,  in  consummate  power  of  narrative,  and 
in  childlike  manfulness  of  compassionate  or  joyous  emotion ;  but  their 
usual  relations  are  reversed  when  the  subject  treated  by  Wordswcnth 
exacts  a  deeper  and  intenser  expression  of  feeling,  or  when  his  thought 
takes  wing  for  higher  flights  of  keener  speculation,  than  the  strong, 
elastic,  equable  movement  of  Chaucer's  thought  and  verse  could  be 
expected  to  achieve  or  to  attain.     In  a  word,  the  elder  singer  has  a 
thousand  advantages  over  the  later,  but  the  one  point  on  which  the 
latier  has  the  advantage  is  worth  all  the  rest  put  together :  he  is  the 
sublimer  poet  of  the  two.     Of  this  quality  Spenser  had  nothing ;  in- 
deed it  may  be  said  that  the   sublime  was  first  introduced  into 
modem  English  poetry  by  the  inventor  of  English  blank  verse  and 
the  creator  of  English  tragedy.     This  is  as  certain  as  that  Spenser 
was  incapable  of  Wordsworth's  errors — that  his  culture,  as  we  should 
say  now,  was  higher,  his  instinct  happier,  his  way  of  work,  on  the 
whole,  more  workmanlike  than  Wordsworth's.     Only,  on  the  other 
hand,   there    is   this    to    be    taken    into    account ;    that   all    the 
impeccable  facility,  all  the  inexhaustible  melody,  all  the  melli* 
fluous  fertility  of  Spenser  will  not  avail  to  counterweigh,  in   the 
estimate  of  those  who  prize  most  the  highest  qualities  of  poetry,  that 
rare,  uncertain,  intermittent  efiect  of  profound  and  majestic  harmony, 
which  Wordsworth,  though  unable  to  command  his  music  at  will  with 
the  assurance  of  a  Milton  or  a  Shelley,  does  yet  sometimes,  as  by 
direct  and  inexplicable  intuition,  educe  from  the  simplest  combina- 
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tions  of  evidently  spontaneous  thought  with  apparently  spontaneous 
expression.  His  many  and  laborious  revisions  were  sometimes  of 
unquestionable  advantage  to  the  finish  and  the  solidity  of  his  work : 
sometimes  the  improvement  was  of  a  very  questionable  kin(|,  involving 
at  least  as  much  loss  as  gain :  now  and  then,  as  in  the  familiar 
instance  of  Zao<2amia,  the  change  was  unquestionably  and  inexpressibly 
for  the  worse.  But  in  all  the  best  representative  poems  of  Words- 
worth, whatever  other  quality  may  be  wanting  to  them,  there  is,  it 
appears  to  me,  at  least  this  invaluable  one  of  seeming  spontaneity* 
Neither  on  his  verse  nor  on  the  verse  of  Keats,  whom  we  now  know 
to  have  been  an  equally  painstaking  labourer  in  the  vineyard  of 
versification,  did  the  process  of  revision  and  correction,  deletion  and 
substitution,  leave  any  evident  marks  of  the  passage  of  the  pumice- 
stone.  Grinders  if  they  were,  they  had  the  skill  to  erase  from  the 
surface  of  their  work  all  traces  of  the  grinder's  toil.  There  is  no 
more  sign  of  labour  in  the  sensitive  and  subtle  touch  of  the  younger 
man  than  in  the  resolute  and  steadfast  handiwork  of  the  elder :  a 
point  perhaps  even  more  remarkable  in  the  genius  of  Keats  than  in 
the  genius  of  Wordsworth.  That  exquisite  and  epicurean  subtlety 
in  expression  of  sensations  impressed  upon  an  exceptionally  sensitive 
temper  of  mind  and  body,  which  was  so  specially  characteristic  of 
Keats  as  a  student  of  nature,  might  have  been  supposed  impossible 
of  attainment  without  some  sacrifice  of  simplicity  and  straight- 
forwardness :  yet,  if  the  secrets  of  his  workshop  had  never  been  made 
public,  we  could  no  more  have  felt  certain  that  his  work  had  not  been 
thrown  off  at  a  jet,  like  Shakespeare's  and  Hugo's,  than  we  should 
have  dreamed  of  looking  for  the  traces  of  the  file  on  Wordsworth's. 
And  it  must  be  owned  that  neither  in  the  best  of  his  good  work  nor 
in  the  worst  of  his  bad  should  we  have  recognized  the  sign  of  this 
lifelong  habit  on  the  elder  poet's  part.  From  the  transcendent  Orid 
to  Duty  down  to  the  unspeakable  ballad  of  Andrew  Jones^  the  great 
or  small  changes  made  in  the  text  of  his  poems  would  hardly  in  any 
case  have  been  surmised  by  the  finest  ear  or  the  keenest  eye  to  be 
found  among  all  students  of  style. 

As  a  spiritual  poet,  and  as  the  poet  of  nature,  Wordsworth  won 
at  last,  and  wore  for  a  generation,  the  palm  of  pre-eminence  to  which 
his  patient  and  severe  ambition  had  from  the  first  made  tacit  or 
explicit  claim.  And  yet,  setting  aside  the  poets  of  pure  theology  or 
formal  religion,  we  may  find  elsewhere  higher  flights  of  strenuous 
contemplation,  purer  notes  of  spiritual  passion,  than  in  any  but  one 
or  two  quite  exceptional  poems  of  Wordsworth's.  Even  at  his  highest, 
he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  ever  shown  for  so  long  together  such 
an  even  strength  of  wing,  such  a  sweeping  and  soaring  harmony  of 
upward  and  forward  flight,  as  Donne,  despite  one  or  two  slips  and 
flaws,  has  displayed  in  the  ardent  and  majestic  rapture  of  his  magni- 
ficent Anniversaries.    Nor  did  his  systematic  and  studious  love  of 
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nature,  even  in  those  days  of  more  passionate  delight  in  it  on  which 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  could  already  look  back  as  betonging 
^o  a  stage  of  life  and  feeling  irrevocably  past  and  ended,  give  ever 
such  wings  to  his  words  or  such  fire  to  their  music  as  any  note   or 
any  touch  of  Shelley's  is  sufficient  to  show  that  he  could  command 
— that  he  could  not  but  assume — if  he  had  to  deal  but  for  a  moment 
with  the  glories  of  nature  or  the  emotions  evoked  by  transitory  or 
enduring  sense  of  them.     There  is  much  study,  there  is  much  know- 
ledge, there  is  much  sober  and  sedate  enjoyment  of  nature,  mnch 
deep  and  thoughtful  thankfulness  for  such  enjoyment,  made  manifest 
in  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth :  there  is  a  singular  intensity,  a  matchless 
refinement,  of  relish  for  the  pure  delight  of  communion  with  natural 
beauty,  in  the  poetry  of  Keats :  but  to  neither  was  it  given,  as  it  was 
given  to  Shelley,  to  rise  beyond  these  regions  of  contemplation  and 
sensation  into  that  other  where  the  emotion  of  Keats  and  the  emotion 
of  Wordsworth  become  one,  and  are  superseded  by  a  greater ;  to  breathe, 
in  Shakespeare's  audaciously  subtle  and  successful  phrase,  the  very 
^  spirit  of  sense '  itself,  to  transcend  at  once  the  sensuous  and  tlMs 
'meditative  elements  of  poetry,  and  to  Rise  their  highest,  their  keenest, 
their  most  inward  and  intimate  effects,  in  such  verse  as  utters  what 
none  before  could  utter,  and  renders  into  likeness  of  form  and  sound 
such  truths  of  inspired  perception,  such  raptures  of  divine  surprise, 
as  no  poet  of  nature  may  think  to  render  again.    At  the  sound  of  the 
Ode  to  the  West  Windy  the  stars  of  Wordsworth's  heaven  grow  fiunter 
in  our  eyes,  and  the  nightingale  of  Keats's  garden  falls  silent  in  oar 
ears.     The  poet  who  wrote  that,  and  the  poet  who  wrote  CfhristaM^ 
— but  these  alone  of  their  generation — are  indeed  to  be  counted  among 
the  very  chiefest  glories  of  English  poetry :  and  it  is  surely  no  inade- 
quate reward  for  the  noble  labour  of  a  long  and  strenuous  life,  to 
stand  where  Wordsworth  stands — but  a  little  lower  than  these. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinbubite. 
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This  is  a  question  nvhich,  aft;er  five  thousand  years,  is  still  undecided;  a 
question^  whether  in  theology  or  philosophy,  one  of  the  most  important  that  can 
«coroe  before  the  human  understanding. — Db.  Johnson. 

Bt  a  curious  combination  of  circumstances  the  question  of  which 
Dr.  Johnson  speaks — ^namely,  what  Apparitions  really  are — which 
has  in  a  kind  of  fashion  smouldered  on  since  the  days  of  the  cave-men, 
or  at  least  of  Job  and  Homer,  is  now  entering  on  an  acute  phase.  It 
is  coming  at  the  same  time  to  seem  more  iwportant^  and  to  seem 
more  aohMe,  In  this  respect  it  resembles  many  other  time-honoured 
<lue8tion8,  which  men  have  been  for  many  generations  content  to  de- 
hate  backwards  and  forwards  without  result,  partly  from  a  pre-scien- 
tific  indifference  to  accurate  tests,  and  partly  from  despair  as  to  the 
possibility  of  applying  them.  The  attitude  of  our  generation  towards 
such  questions  is  very  different.  There  is  an  inclination  now  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  subjects,  or  at  any  rate  definitely  to  recognise  them 
as  bottomless.  If  any  subject  has  actuality  enough  to  retain  any  place 
at  all  in  general  conversation,  it  is  felt  that  somebody  or  other  may 
be  expected  to  make  it  his  business  to  analyse  and  expound  it.  The 
change  fEurly  indicates  the  extent  to  which  the  modern  scientific 
spirit  has  permeated  the  world  of  intelligence.  Working  unseen 
among  multitudes  who  belong  to  no  learned  bodies  and  have  no  scien- 
tific pretensions,  it  helps  to  bear  along  on  its  imperceptible  current 
the  craft  of  the  discoverer,  which  used  to  have  to  be  ever  wrestling 
with  the  opposing  tides  of  ignorance  and  bigotry.  The  set  of  this 
current  gradually  broadens.  At  first  it  speeds  the  barks  only  of  the 
older  and  more  established  sciences  ;  but  little  by  little  the  explorer 
finds  himself  supported  into  more  devious  channels,  through  which 
hitherto  the  impetus  of  popular  curiosity  had  never  swept.  Within 
the  last  generation,  for  instance,  anthropology,  from  being  rejected 
year  after  year  by  the  British  Association  as  a  vi^n  cobweb  spun 
from  travellers'  tales,  has  taken  its  place  as  one  of  the  most  con- 
stant and  popular  elements  in  their  proceedings.  And  later  still,  the 
iogenious  speculations  of  Mr.  F.  Galton  in  the  delicate  domain  of 
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*  eugenics,'  and  in  the  idiosyncrasies  of  mental  imagery — received 
at  first  with  something  as  near  derision  as  the  eminence  of  their 
author  permitted — are  now  recognised  as  a  necessary  development 
of  the  method  into  which  Darwin  has  cast  the  thought  of  the  age. 
It  is  natural  that  the  tone  and  the  claims  of  science  should  change 
with  this  gradual  popularisation  of  the  scientific  instinct. 

She  can  now  demand,  without  fear,  to  subject,  as  it  were,  to- 
her  police  regulations  the  Broad  Sanctuary  which  was  once  governed 
by  tradition  and  sentiment  alone.  Everything  which  claims  to  be 
icnown  is  expected  to  show  its  credentials ;  and  views  about  the  seen 
and  unseen  worlds  are  alike  conceived  as  amenable  to  objective  tests. 
This  process  has  been  applied,  as  we  all  know,  to  every  element  in 
ancient  creeds  and  institutions.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  any 
kind  of  general  agreement  has  been  in  this  way  attained.  But 
if  we  had  to  submit  two  resolutions,  as  a  kind  of  compromise,  te 
be  voted  on  by  the  readers  of  the  innumerable  tractates,  ^  sym- 
posiums,' &c.,  which  have  dealt  with  these  high  matters,  we  should 
select  the  following  as  prudent  generalities,  likely  to  gain  more  assent 
and  provoke  less  strenuous  opposition  than  any  others  which  we  could 
think  of : — 

1.  The  thesis  that  the  universe  is  governed  by  unchanging  laws^ 
as  opposed  to  arbitrary  interferences,  has  gained  in  probability. 

2.  The  crudely  materialistic  account  of  things,  which  refuses  to 
allow  us  even  to  seek  the  key  of  any  of  the  phenomena  of  life  and 
mind  outside  the  admitted  scope  of  physiological  and  psychological 
laws,  has  failed  to  commend  itself  as  a  complete  or  ultimate  solution 
of  the  problems  without  and  within  us. 

Now  if  we  wish  to  see  what  real  guidance  Ues  in  these  two  some^ 
what  vague  resolutions,  taken  together,  our  practical  corollary,  as  it 
would  seem,  must  be  something  of  this  kind : — that  while  accepting 
as  perfectly  valid  every  law  which  recognised  science  can  establish, 
we  may  fairly  suppose  that  further  laws,  of  a  different  kind  it  may 
be,  but  perhaps  none  the  less  susceptible  of  rigorous  investigation^  are 
actually  in  operation  in  the  domain  of  human  life ;  and  certainly  no 
reason  exists  for  contentedly  ignoring  any  hint  of  such  laws  which 
experience  may  ofier. 

We  select,  then,  a  test-instance.  We  propose  to  deal  with  a 
class  of  phenomena  at  once  ancient,  wide-spread,  and  notorious 
— the  standing  jest  and  the  standing  mystery  of  age  after  age. 
ApparitianSj  of  course,  in  one  form  or  another,  are  an  element  in 
nearly  every  religion  known  among  men ;  and  the  discussion  of 
their  reality  has  been  a  perpetual  feature  in  religious  controversy. 
But  the  apparitions  which  have  been  most  associated  with  religious 
ideas  have  been  those  of  the  dead ;  and  we  shall  here  do  our  best  to 
avoid  controversial  ground,  and  also  keep  our  subject  within  manage- 
able limits,  by  altogether  excluding  this  class.  Let  us  take  only  the 
alleged  apparitions  of  living  persons,  the  commonest  of  which  are  death- 
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wraiths,  or  apparitions  of  persons  near  the  moment  of  death.  How 
does  opinion  stand  at  present  with  regard  to  death- wraiths? 

We  think  we  may  say  that  the  subject  holds  a  position  absolutely 
unique.  The  main  question,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  simply  as  to 
the  reality  of  certain  contemporary  events.  Dififerences  of  taste,  of 
temperament,  of  skill  in  historical  interpretation,  of  religious  or  philo- 
sophical proclivities,  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Yet  on  this  bare 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  a  particular  sort  of  phenomenon,  alleged 
to  be  observed  a  good  many  times  every  year,  is  a  reality  or  a  figment, 
intelligent  opinion  is  found  to  be  utterly,  it  might  almost  seem  hope- 
lessly, divided.  In  what  other  department  of  real  or  pretended  know- 
ledge can  we  find  a  parallel  to  such  facts  as  the  following  ?  Within 
the  space  of  half  a  year  two  papers  appear  in  two  of  the  leading 
monthly  Beviews.  In  the  first,  a  rising  physician,  acting  as  spokesman 
to  a  party  of  vigorous  and  enthusiastic  scientific  workers,  dismisses  the 
phenomenon  in  question  as  a  baseless  absurdity.  In  the  second,  one  of 
the  ablest  bishops  on  the  bench,  whose  scientific  aptitudes  were  at  any 
rate  sufficient  to  obtain  for  him  the  highest  mathematical  honours  at 
Cambridge,  represents  the  same  phenomenon  as  attested  in  a  way 
which  makes  doubt  of  them  almost  impossible  to  a  fair  mind.  This 
instance  is  a  typical  one ;  and  without  hazarding  a  guess  as  to  the 
relative  strength  of  the  two  parties,  we  feel  assured  that,  if  every 
casual  assembly  of  educated  Englishmen  could  be  polled,  each  view 
would  almost  invariably  claim  a  certain  number  of  adherents.  One 
may  not  infrequently  find  the  very  antipodes  of  opinion  located  at 
the  two  ends  of  a  friendly  dinner-table,  and  two  groups,  till  then 
harmonious,  each  pursuing  the  theme  under  a  fire  of  contemptuous 
glances  from  the  other.  In  a  professedly  scientific  age,  this  division 
of  belief  on  a  point  of  contemporary  testimony  is  surely  an  anomaly 
amounting  almost  to  a  scandal ;  and  the  more  so  that  the  alleged 
events,  though  not  to  be  commanded  at  will,  are  not,  like  the  sea- 
serpent,  remote  and  inaccessible,  nor,  like  him,  are  they  described 
by  any  particular  class  of  the  community  professionally  addicted  to 
yams  or  to  marvels.  They  occur,  if  they  occur  at  all,  in  our  very 
midst ;  and  are  testified  to  by  no  single  class,  but  by  individuals 
drawn  from  every  class,  and  by  representatives  of  every  profession 
and  pursuit. 

A  question  of  £aict  which  is  thus  in  suspense  clearly  cannot 
long  escape  the  widening  current  that  sets  towards  minute  and 
exhaustive  inquiry.  For  though  there  has  been  but  little  attempt 
at  accurate  treatment,  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  the  general 
interest  in  the  subject  has  in  any  way  flagged.  With  all  their 
difierence  of  view,  the  two  parties  at  any  rate  agree  in  their  in- 
ability to  leave  Apparitions  alone.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  growing  dis- 
taste for  the  fictitious  tales  of  ^  the  supernatural '  which  have  had  in 
their  day  a  considerable  vogue ;  and  it  is  still  safe  and  easy  to  treatany 
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thing  which  can  po8sibly<  be  called  ^  a  ghost-story '  as  on  a  par  with  sqcIi 
figments  as  these.  But,  for  all  that,  such  records  as  bear  marks  of 
genuineness  are,  as  a  rule,  received  with  a  much  more  thorough-going 
ciu'iosit J,  and  refuted  (it  may  be)  with  a  much  more  thoroughgoing 
zeal,  than  seems  to  have  been  the  casein  times  generally  accounted  £u- 
more  credulous  and  far  more  intolerant.  If,  therefore,  little  aeiioua 
hope  has  been  felt  of  ascertaining  the  truth  by  subjecting  the  alleged 
phenomena  to  a  really  scientific  analysis,  it  must  be  owing  to  an  indis- 
tinct idea  that  the  necessary  evidence  exists  in  fragments  too  sporadic 
and  uncertain  to  form  the  basis  of  any  accurate  inductions. 

It  is  against  this  idea  that  our  first  stand  is  made.  We  deem  it 
premature  to  despair  of  the  success  of  an  enterprise  which  has  never 
once  been  fairly  attempted!  We  spoke  just  now  of  the  invigorating 
effect  of  the  infusion  of  the  scientific  spirit  into  popular  thought :  we 
must  now  even  more  strongly  insist  on  another  aspect  of  the  demo- 
cratic tendency  of  modem  science.  The  public  are  for  the  first  time 
being  made  partidpatora  in  scientific  work  :  for  the  first  time  they 
appear  as  the  sources  of  the  evidence,  as  the  actual  material  (so  to 
speak)  of  the  experiments,  which  the  novel  nature  of  recent  inquiries 
demands.  Here,  again,  we  have  the  example  of  Mr.  Galton  to  point 
to;^  The  fact  is,  as  he  has  pointed  out,  that  the  very  spread  of  the 
scientific  spirit  has  immensely  increased  the  number  of  men  and 
women  who  are  able  to  give  straightforward  and  accurate  answeis 
to  questions  bearing  on  their  personal  experience.  And  as  science 
gradually  extends  her  empire  over  the  subtler  problems  of  life,  the 
importance  of  this  new  departure  may  be  expected  to  be  more  and 
more  felt.  Many  a  problem  which  a  Seid  or  a  Hamilton  settled 
down  to  in  a  mood  of  conscientious  self-examination,  and  in  the  philo- 
sophic cave  of  his  study,  may  hereafter  be  solved  in  the  market-place, 
by  the  Method  of  Averages  and  by  tables  of  statistics. 

But  to  consider  more  precisely  the  present  state  of  the  argprnient 
as  regards  the  genuineness  of  Apparitions. 

For  them  there  is  a  considerable  mass  of  evidence  (which,  as  we 
say,  has  never  been  carefully  collected  or  measured),  and  a  good  deal 
of  popular  belief — ^mainly  held,  however,  by  people  who  believe  also 
that  they  are  more  or  less  TniraculouSy  more  or  less  special  inter- 
ferences with  the  ordinary  laws  of  events. 

Against  them  there  is  a  large  mass  both  of  scientific  and  of 
unscientific  opinion.  The  unscientific  opposition  need  not  detain  us 
long.     It  embodies  itself  in  such  assertions  as  that  no  one  ever  heard 

*  Mr.  Galton  has  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  offer  pecuniary  rewards  for  information 
of  the  sort  that  he  desires.  We  have  held  ourselves  absolutely  precluded  from  takiDj^ 
this  course.  We  do  not,  indeed,  feel  that  there  is  any  fear  of  intentional  fictions  bexi^ 
palmed  off  on  us ;  as  our  system  of  cross-examination  (which  our  informants  may 
sometimes,  we  fear,  have  thought  pedantic)  has  by  this  time  set  us  quite  at  rest  on 
that  point.  But  it  is  plainly  necessary  that  our  witnesses  should  not  be  induced,  by 
any  means  that  can  be  avoided  to  cast  their  evidence  in  a  striking  or  attractive  form. 
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a  ghost-story  first-hand ;  or  that  seers  of  apparitions  almost  always 
end  by  believing  in  the  Claimant,  the  Israelitish  origin  of  the  English, 
and  the  flatness  of  the  earth ;  or  that  no  one  who  was  n6t  of  a  iiervous 
or  hysterical  temperament  was  ever  troubled  with  such  experiences ; 
and  it  rests  probably  on  tacit  reasonings  of  this  kind,  ^  /am  aBtrong- 
minded  and  superior  person,  and  I  never  saw  anything  of  the  kind ; ' 
or  on  a  comfortable  and  dififused  sense  of  the  progress  of  the  age,  and 
a  piquant  recollection  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  belief  in  witches.  Sup- 
plementary arguments  can  readily  be  improvised  to  suit  the  occasion* 
K  a  believer  in  apparitions  is  a  Catholic,  it  is  said  thai  of  course  he 
is  one  who  will  swallow  anything :  if  he  is  a  Freethinker,  it  is  said 
that  he  is  setting  up  grotesque  images  to  replace  his  lost  gods. 
These  people  give  us  no  anxiety*  Their  assertions  are  mere  phrases; 
and  one  phrase  is  as  good  as  another*  We  entertain  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  those  who  are  now  asserting  that  the  world  has  become  too 
instructed  for  this  sort  of  thing,  and  that  nobody  ever  hears  a  ghost- 
story  first-hand,  will — after  the  evidence  has  been  brought  under  their 
notice — be  equally  loud  in  asserting  that  of  course  they  i^ways  knew 
that  any  amount  of  people  could  be  found  to  vouch  for  personal 
experiences  of  this  sort,*  and  that  they  are  only  too  painfully  aware 
what  a  thin  crust  of  science  overlies  the  chaos  of  primitive  super- 
stitions. 

But  the  scientific  opposition  has,  of  course,  a  more  logical  basis. 
It  supports  itself  on  two  arguments ;  one  of  which  is  an  explanaiion 
of  some  at  least  of  the  alleged  phenomena ;  the  other  s,  presumption 
against  the  antecedent  possibility  of  the  phenomena,  except  so  £eur  as 
that  explanation  will  cover  them. 

(1)  The  explanodimi  is  that  apparitions  are  merely  cases  of 
morbid  hallucination ;  and  that  the  time-coincidences  involved  (as 
when  the  figure  of  a  friend  is  seen  at  the  precise  moment  of  his 
death)  are  due  to  chance  alone. 

(2)  The  presumption  is  that  however  hard  it  may  be  to  explain 
away  the  coincidences  as  due  to  chance,  nevertheless  that  is  the  only 
line  to  take ;  and  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  apparition  has  really 
anything  to  do  with  the  dying  person,  since  this  would  involve  an 
interference  with  the  order  of  Nature. 

Now  the  explancUion  here  suggested  really  resolves  itself  into  a 
pure  question  of  facts  and  figures.  No  one  doubts  that  there  are 
numerous  hallucinations  which  do  not  correspond  with  any  objective 
fact  whatever  outside  the  organism  of  the  percipient — which  merely 
reflect  and  externalise  some  morbid  condition  of  his  brain.  And  few 
would  care  to  deny  that  some  such  hallucinations  or  apparitions  may 
have  been  observed  in  close  coincidence  with  deaths,  &c.,  and  may 
thus  have  given  rise  to  the  belief  in  wraiths.  It  is  obvious  that  until 
these  alleged  death-wraiths  have  been  collected,  sifted,  tested  in  every 
way  with  thorough  care,  and  until  also  some  conclusion  is  arrived  at 
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as  to  \he  frequency  of  mere  morbid  hallucinations,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  on  grounds  of  fact  whether  the  coincidences  of  death  and  wraith 
are  due  to  chance  or  not.  If  it  be  at  once  asserted  that  of  course 
all  death-wraiths  are  mere  chance-coincidences,  this  positive  and 
wholesale  assertion  must  be  based  on  the  presumption  which  we 
shall  discuss  presently,  not  on  the  ground  of  recorded /oc^  which  we 
are  discussing  now. 

Here,  then,  we  have  come  clearly  in  view  of  the  two  lines  along- 
which  facts  must  be  collected  for  the  purposes  of  our  induction.  We 
must  collect  information  not  only  of  death-wraiths,  but  also  of  morbid 
hallucinations — of  purely  subjective  visions — ^having  no  claim  to  be 
anything  else.  Up  to  this  time  no  one  has  adopted  the  method  of 
systematic  collection  of  facts  along  both  these  lines  of  inquiry  which 
alone  can  be  expected  to  briug  the  controversy  to  a  final  close.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  affirm  that  the  student  of  the  subject  may  read  every 
word  that  has  ever  been  published  on  both  sides  of  the  argument, 
without  encountering  a  sign — we  do  not  say  of  the  necessary  statistics, 
but  of  even  an  idea  that  statistics  can  be  wanted.  Confident  assertion 
is  a  far  handier  weapon.  Thus,  to  quote  a  typical  instance  from  a 
leading  daily  paper,  'The  number  of  well-attested  coincidences' 
between  the  apparition  of  a  person  and  his  death  'does  not  exceed, 
as  Mr.  Lang  has  suggested,  the  limits  that  the  laws  of  chance  allow.' 
The  idea  that  a  point  of  this  kind  can  be  settled  ofif-hand  by  anybody's 
suggestion — an  idea  which  Mr.  Lang  himself  would  be  the  first  to 
repudiate — clearly  belongs  to  the  pre-scientific  era.  It  is  much  as  if 
some  one  should  take  a  stroll  through  Hyde  Park,  observe  the  children 
he  met,  and  then  '  suggest '  the  proportion  of  males  to  females  in  the 
population  of  England.  Again,  on  the  other  side  of  the  controversy, 
it  is  no  doubt  a  more  grateful  task  to  relate  or  to  print  an  interesting 
narrative  than  to  ascertain,  for  instance,  from  twenty  of  one's  ac- 
quaintance the  dull  fact  that  they  have  never  experienced  a  distinct 
visual  hallucination.  Just  in  the  same  way  a  scientific  lecturer  will 
win  more  regard  at  the  moment  by  a  sensational  experiment  with 
pretty  colours  and  loud  explosions  than  by  laborious  quantitative  work 
in  his  laboratory.  But  we  must  persistently  impress  on  the  friends 
of  *  psychical  research '  that  the  laborious  quantitative  work  has  to  be 
done ;  and  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  think  that  the  facts  themselves 
may  stand  as  material  for  others  to  deal  with,  even  if  the  conclusioas 
that  we  ourselves  draw  from  them  are  incorrect. 

But  while  we  much  prefer  facts  to  the  most  intelligent '  sugges- 
tions,' we  must  point  out  that  we  have  no  wish  wholly  to  discard  the 
common-sense  view  of  intelligent  men,  merely  because  it  is  not  based 
on  careful  numerical  estimates.  On  the  contrary,  we  ourselves  are  in 
a  position  to  appeal  to  that  view  with  confidence,  in  respect  of  one, 
at  any  rate,  of  the  two  lines  of  inquiry  which  we  have  indicated.  The 
question  whether  or  not  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  have 
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had  experience  of  morbid  or  purely  subjective  hallucinations  is  one,  we 
submit,  where  we  might  fairly  have  taken  our  stand  on  the  ordinary 
observation  of  educated  persons,  and  have  thrown  on  our  opponents 
the  onus  of  proving  it  wrong.  On  this  point  a  broad  common-sense 
view  does  exist ;  and  according  to  it,  <  spectral  illusions ' — distinct 
hallucinations  of  the  sense  of  vision — are  very  far  from  the  everyday 
occurrences  which  they  would  have  to  be  if  we  are  to  suppose  that, 
whenever  they  coincide  in  time  with  the  death  of  the  person  seen,  they 
do  so  by  accident.  Nay,  if  we  take  even  one  of  our  critics,  and  bring 
him  &irly  face  to  face  with  the  question,  <  If  you  all  at  once  saw  in 
your  room  a  brother  whom  you  had  believed  to  be  a  hundred  miles 
away ;  if  he  disappeared  without  the  door  opening  ;  and  if  an  hour  later 
you  received  a  telegram  annoimcing  his  sudden  death — how  should 
you  explain  the  occurrence  ? '  he  does  not  as  a  rule  reply,  *  Hie  day 
and  hour  for  dying  happened  also  to  be  my  day  and  hour  for  a  spectral 
illusion,  which  is  natural  enough,  considering  how  common  the  latter 
experience  is  ; '  he  usually  says,  <  The  supposition  is  absurd  ;  there  are 
no  really  authentic  cases  of  that  sort.'  Under  the  immediate  pressure 
of  the  supposed  facts,  he  instinctively  feels  that  the  argument  of 
chance-coincidence  would  not  seem  efifective. 

But  to  return  to  our  census, — it  would  perhaps  have  been  too 
much  to  expect  our  opponents  to  aid  tta  in  a  task  which  it  was  rather 
for  them  to  have  undertaken.  But  we  were  scarcely  prepared  for  the 
reception  which  our  proposal  for  a  numerical  estimate  encountered. 
It  was  introduced  in  a  circular  letter,  every  word  of  which  might 
have  been  penned  by  a  zealous  sceptic,  anxious  above  all  things  to 
prove  that,  in  cases  where  a  distinct  apparition  or  vision  of  a  distant 
person  has  been  simultaneous  with  that  person's  death,  the  coincidence 
has  been  an  accidental  one.  If  apparitions  are  extremely  common 
things,  then — it  was  pointed  out — it  might  naturally  happen,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  chances,  that  one  of  them  here  and  there  would  fall 
on  the  same  day  or  night  as  the  real  event  which  it  suggested.  Not  a 
syllable  was  used  implying  that  the  authors  of  the  letter  had  them- 
selves any  opinion  as  to  whether  apparitions  to  which  no  real  event 
corresponds  are  or  are  not  conmion  things ;  it  was  simply  argued 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  idea  how  common  they  are,  before 
deciding  whether  apparitions  to  which  real  events  do  correspond  are 
or  are  not  to  be  fairly  accounted  for  by  chance.  And  since  sensory 
hallucinations,  whatever  their  frequency,  are  at  any  rate  phenomena  as 
universally  admitted  as  measles  or  colour-blindness,  it  did  not  occur 
to  us  that  the  following  question  could  possibly  be  misunderstood : — 
Have  you  ever,  when  in  good  health  and  completely  awake,  had  a 
vivid  impression  of  seeing  or  being  touched  by  a  human  being,  or  of 
hearing  a  voice  or  sound  which  suggested  a  human  presence,  when 
no  one  was  there  ?    Yes  or  no  ? 

Clearly,  the  more  yeses  are  received  to  this  question — i,e.  the 
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commcmer  the  purely  subjective  hallucinations  prove  to 
stronger  is  the  argument  for  chance  as  an  adequate  ezplanatioa  of  the 
instanccH  of  coincidence ;  the  more  noes — ^the  rarei^  the  ptttely  sub- 
jective hallucinations  prove  to  be — the  stronger  Uie  argument  that  the 
death  which  coincides  with  the  apparition  is  in  some  way  the  cause 
of  the  apparition.  We  should  have  expected,  if  any  injustice  was  to 
be  done  us,  that  it  would  have  taken  the  form  of  attributing  to  us 
an  inordinate  desire  for  noes.  To  our  amazement  we  found  that  we 
were  supposed  to  be  aiming  exclusively  at  yeses — and  not  only  at 
yeseSyhxxt  at  yeses  expanded  into  orthodox  ^ghost-stories' — to  be 
anxious  in  fact  that  every  one  in  and  out  of  Bedlam  who  had  ever 
imagined  something  that  was  not  there,  or  mistaken  one  object  for 
another,  should  tell  us  his  experience^  with  a  view  that  we  might  im- 
mediately interpret  it  as  due  to  the  intervention  of  a  bogey.  A  more 
ringular  instance  of  the  power  of  expectancy^  of  the  power  of  gathering 
from  words  any  meaning  that  the  critic  comes  predisposed  to  find  there, 
can  hardly  be  conceived.  A  statistical  question  on  a  perfectly  well 
recognised  point  in  the  natural  history  of  the  senses  was  treated,  in 
scientific  and  unscientific  quarters  alike,  as  a.  manifesto  of  fiedth  in 
^  supernatural '  agencies ;  and  we  found  ourselves  solemnly  rebuked  for 
ignoring  the  morbid  and  subjective  character  of  many  hallucinations 
— that  is  to  say,  for  ignoring  the  fact  which  we  had  set  forth  as  the 
very  basis  of  our  appeal,  and  from  which  its  whole  and  sole  point 
was  derived. 

So  much  for  the  statistical  aspect  of  the  controversy.^  We  have 
next  to  consider  ihid  presumption  against  Apparitions  as  being  inter- 
ferences with  Nature,  exceptions  to  ordinary  law-abiding  phenomena, 
and  so  a  priori  impossible.  Now  let  us  txy  to  fix  the  meaning  of 
this  expression.  Arago's  dictum  pronounces  ^  impossible '  to  be  a  mean- 
ingless word,  outside  the  region  of  pure  mathematics ;  but  for  present 
purposes  we  are  content  to  take  it  in  a  much  looser  sense,  and  to 
count  as  impossible  anything  which  can  &irly  be  called  too  impro- 
bable to  be  worth  inquiring  into.  Let  us  try  a  definition  then,  and 
say  '  An  alleged  phenomenon  is  impossible  if  it  runs  counter  to  a 
sufficient  previous  mass  of  experience ;  or  if  (without^definitely  con- 
tradicting any  established  generalisations)  it  postulates  a  force  whose 
existence,  did  it  exist,  must  long  ago  have  been  inevitably  observed.' 
This  perhaps  is  as  fair  a  working  definition  as  ean  be  got ;  it  is  at 
any  rate  one  that  all  may  agree  to.  But  definitions  are  inanimate 
finger-posts,  not  living  guides.  And  as  soon  as  a  really  difficult  case 
meets  us,  it  is  seen  that  the  whole  question  has  still  been  left  nn- 

*  The  coUection  of  the  statistios  themselves  wiU  be  the  work  of  many  months ; 
and  we  earnestly  appeal  for  help  in  it.  To  obtain  an  adequate  number  of  .answers,  a 
very  laige  number  of  coUectors  is  needed.  We  shall  be  extremely  grateful  to  anyone 
who  will  collect  a  batch  of  twenty  or  more  answers  to  the  above  questioni  and  send 
them  to  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  S.P.B.,  14  Dean's  Yard,  6.W. 
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avoidably  open  in  tbe  words  sufficient  and  inevUahly,  whose  meaning 
it  must  be  left  in  each  case  to  common  sense  and  the  dicta  of  experts 
to  determine.  And  even  if  we  suppose  a  decision  come  to,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  regard  it  as  final,  so  long  as  common  sense  insists — and  it 
certainly  vdll  insist — that  all  experience  shall  be  counted  for  what  it 
is  worth.  How  long  will  our  definition  bind  us  to  go  on  dismissing, 
as  running  counter  to  experience,  what  is  widely  and  strongly  testi- 
fied to  as  experienced  ?  Facts  which  have  ended  by  settling  down 
quite  comfortably  with  other  facts,  have  before  now  had  the  door  of 
science  slammed  in  their  face ;  and  phenomena  which  are  now  the 
very  starting-points  of  research  were  once  distorted  or  ignored  as 
intractable  and  intrusive.  Plenty  of  good  solid  substances  have  in 
their  day  been  jeered  at  as  bitterly  as  if  they  were  the  airiest  of 
spectres.  Preadamite  fossils,  which  fiew  in  the  face  of  established 
chronology,  were  interpreted  as  marks  elaborately  imprinted  in  the 
rocks  by  some  uncertain  Power,  with  obscure  reference  to  man's 
ultimate  belief  or  disbelief  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  Aerolites  were 
scouted  as  a  kind  of  fetish  in  excelsis — a  transcendental  bsetyl — ^  the 
image  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter.'  ^  There  are  no  stones  in  the 
sky,'  said  Lavoisier,  *  therefore  none  can  fall  upon  the  earth.'  Again, 
forces  now  used  in  a  wholesale  commercial  manner,  and  which  existed 
as  widely  in  the  days  of  Archimedes  and  in  the  days  of  Bacon  as  in 
our  own,  remained  almost  latent  because  the  right  conditions  were 
not  applied  to  draw  them  forth  or  measiure  them.  When  we  con- 
sider the  place  which  electricity  now  holds  in  the  world,  and  yet  how 
trivial  were  the  forms  under  which  men  for  ages  bad  been  wont  to 
recognise  it,  and  how  little  they  thought  of  lightning  in  connection 
with  it,  we  must  surely  be  cautious,  of  our  assertions  as  to  when  men 
onght  to  have  observed  a  force,  and  what  particular  phenomena  they 
ought  to  have  referred  to  it. 

This  last  illustration  is  specially  apposite.  For,  as  it  happens,  our 
present  theory  comprises  elements  which  are  connected  in  somewhat 
the  same  way  as.  the  electrical  phenomena  of  the  firmament  and  of 
the  cat's  coat.  Under  our  term  '  Telepathy '  ^  we  connect  very  small 
experimental,  and  very  striking  spontaneous  phenomena.  Appari- 
tions may  stand  for  the  lightning ;  while  the  ancient  observations  on 
the  attraction  of  amber  for  straw  may  be  paralleled  by  the  modest  ex- 
periments in  Thought-transference,  to  which  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Besearch  has  been  for  some  time  inviting  attention.  Apparitions,  on 
the  one  hand,  have  been  observed  in  every  age,  but  observed  with  mere 
terror  and  bewilderment.  And  on  the  other  hand,  candid  friends  have 
expressed  surprise  at  our  taking  a  serious  interest  in  getting  a  rude 

»  We  began  by  restricting  this  word  to  cases  where  the  distance  tbrongh  which 
transfe]:ence  of  impressions  took  place  far  exceeded  the  scope  of  the  recognised  senses. 
But  there  is  great  convenience  in  extending  the  term  to  all  cases  of  impressions  con- 
veyed without  any  affection  of  the  percipient's  recognised  senses,  whatever  may  be 
fiis  actual  distance  from  the  agent. 
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diagram  from  one  person's  mind  intx)  another,  or  proving  that  ginger 
may  be  hot  in  the  month  by  the  effect  of  unconscious  sympathy  alone. 
Yet  we  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  these  trivial  cases  of  community 
of  sensation  are  the  germinal  indications  of  a  far-reaching  force, 
whose  higher  manifestations  may  outshine  these  as  the  lightning 
outshines  the  sparks  on  Puss's  back.  We  hope  to  show  that  the 
lowest  telepathic  manifestations  may  be  used  to  explain  and  corro- 
borate the  highest.  The  experimental  work  from  which,  mainly  at 
any  rate,  the  lower  manifestations  have  been  drawn,  is  as  yet  indeed 
only  in  its  infancy.  But  the  infancy  is  a  vigorous  one;  and  the 
results  which,  when  the  subject  was  broached  in  this  Review  nearly 
two  years  ago,  rested  on  the  assumption  of  the  sanity  and  probity  of 
a  few  observers,  have  now  been  varied  and  repeated  so  as  to  divide  the 
responsibility  for  their  genuineness  over  a  group  of  persons  too  large, 
at  any  rate,  to  be  summarily  discredited. 

In  thu^  insisting  on  ^  Telepathy '  as  a  whole — as  a  conception  of 
far-reaching  application — we  are  but  following  out  a  hypothesis 
which  to  some  of  the  highest  intellects  of  the  past  appeared  not  only 
a  rational,  but  a  probable  one.  The  idea  is  no  mere  popular  instinct. 
It  comes  across  our  path  in  works  of  established  fame,  from  Baoon^s 
stately  proposals  for  '  experiments  in  consort  touching  the  emission 
of  immaterial  Virtues  from  the  Minds  and  Spirits  of  man,  either  by 
Affections,  or  by  Imaginations,  or  by  other  impressions,'  to  Goethe's 
genial  view  that  this  power  in  the  case  of  lovers  ^  is  particularly  strong, 
and  acts  even  at  a  dit^tance.'  Nor  in  referring  to  such  names  as  Bacon, 
Guvier,  Goethe,  in  support  of  a  broad  theory  of  supersensuous  influence, 
are  we  in  any  way  bolstering  up  by  antiquated  authority  a  position  which 
modem  discovery  has  undermined.  We  most  strenuously  insist  that 
whatever  of  rationality  and  probability  that  position  ever  possessed  it 
possesses  stiU.  There  is  nothing  in  the  advance  of  science  since  the  days 
of  Goethe,  or  even  of  Bacon,  which  could  possibly  make  ^  telepathy ' 
seem  impossible  to  them  now,  if  it  seemed  possible  to  them  then. 
Physiology  and  psychology  have,  of  course,  advanced ;  the  limits 
of  the  known  senses  have  been  more  exactly  tested ;  the  invariable 
co-existence  of  a  physical  with  every  psychical  event  has  been  more 
irresistibly  suggested.  But  the  question  of  sympathy  at  a  distance 
is  left  all  the  time  exactly  where  it  was  before.  Analogy  might 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  such  sympathy,  if  it  exists,  has  its  physical 
basis,  like  so  many  other  phenomena  of  action  between  distant  points. 
But  such  sympathy,  if  it  exists,  being  ex  hypothesi  independent  of  the 
known  organs  of  sense,  is  also  independent  of  our  enlarged  scientific 
knowledge  of  them.  We  have  here,  in  fact,  a  specially  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  difference  between  the  negative  dogmatisTn  and  the 
positive  discoveries  of  moderji  science,  and  of  the  dangers  involved 
in  treating  the  two  with  equal  respect.  It  is  not  the  assertion  of 
the  possibility,  but  the  assertion  of  the  impossibility,  that  the 
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sary  evidence  to  a  \videl7  surmised  faet  may  one  day  be  forthcomitigj 
which  is  hasty  and  hazardous ;  and  such  attempts  at  finality  lack 
wisdom  in  proportion  as  the  prospect  excluded  is  vast,  and  the  in- 
stinct which  prompts  its  exclusion  a  mere  moment  (so  far)  in  the 
history  of  thought.    If  the  instinct  of  the  vulgar  and  the  intuition 
of  sages  should  turn  out  to  have  been  right,  and  the  £act  of  commu- 
nication apart  from  the  recognised  sensory  channels  should  once  be 
established,  then  the  scope  of  the  laws  (possibly  even  of  the  physical 
laws)  which  concern  our  deepest  being  would  turn  out  to  have  been 
quite  lEurfaitrarily  limited ;  and  the  half*century  which  has  Surpassed 
air  others  in  the  number  of  scientific  paths  which  it  has  opened,  would 
be  the  very  one  which  had  shut  out  a  legitimate  curiosity  from  the 
most  inviting  path  of  all.     For  in  this  direction  may  lie  our  clearest 
proofs  that  we  are  not  mere  isolated  drops  in  an  aimless  storm  of 
atoms,  but  interacting  centres  of  force,  and  ^  every  one  members  one 
of  another.'    And  so  far  from  the  scientific  study  of  man  being  a 
region  whose  boundaries  are  pretty  well  mapped  out,  and  which  only 
requires  to  be  filled  in  with  further  detail  by  physiologists  and  psy- 
chologists, we  should  then  perceive  that  we  are  standing  only  on 
the  threshold  of  a  vast  terra  incognita^  which  must  be  humbly  ex- 
plored before  we  can  even  guess  at  its  true  extent,  or  appreciate  its 
relation  to  the  more  familiar  realms  of  knowledge. 

We  present  the  ordinary  forms  of  Thought-transference,  then, 
as  a  firdt  step  in  this  exploring  process.  And  the  experimental 
work,  which  we  thus  place  in  the  forefront  of  our  argument,  at 
any  rate  supplies  a  new  and  direct  answer  to  the  objection  that  the 
implied  force — if  it  exists — ought  to  have  manifested  itself  sooner. 
For  in  fact  it  did  manifest  itself  as  soon  as  it  was  really  looked 
for. '  Before  exact  experiments  were  made,  the  faculty  which  we 
•now  call  Thought-transference  was  vaguely  observed  and  obscurely 
asserted ;  as  soon  as  exact  experiments  were  made,  it  was  definitely 
observed  and  explicitly  asserted.  The  mode  of  experiment  may  re- 
assui'e  those  who  look  on  the  faculty  as  something  dangerous  or  un- 
canny :  we  are  still  quite  as  far  as  ever  from  any  likelihood  of  reading 
each  other's  secrets.  The  results  have  to  be  tried  for  either  by  a'very 
distinct  and  irksome  process  of  concentration  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
son whose '  thought '  is  to  be  ^  read ; '  or  through  the  establishment  by 
particular  means  of  some  sort  of  hypnotic  condition  in  the  ^  reader.' 
It  was  when  the  discovery  was  made  that  the  somnambulic  state  could 
be  artificially  induced,  that  experimental  community  of  sensation 
may  be  said  to  have  first  prcj^ented  itself.  We  could  fill  pages  with 
recorded  experiments  of  physicians  and  others  in  the  early  days  of  mes- 
merism in  France,  where  almost  precisely  the  same  phenomena  as  ours 
were  obtained  with  ^  subjects '  in  the  so-called  *  magnetic  state/  And 
wherever  this  induced  somnambulism  has  been  largely  practised,  such 
phenomena  have  continued  to  appear.  The  novelty  which  we  owe  to 
Vol.  XV.— No.  87.  3  G 
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Professor  Barrett  is  the  systematic  repetition  of  the  same  ezpeiixnents 
with  non-hypnotised  subjects.  And  the  experiments,  vhen  thus 
tried,  have  presented  the  same  results  which  mesmerists  bad  already 
obtained  in  a  somewhat  different  form.  No  previous  experiments 
were  contradicted  by  these  results,  since  no  experiments  had  ever  been 
performed  &om  which  the  non-existence  of  the  telepathic  force  ooold 
be  concluded :  all  that  happened  was  that  what  had  always  been  ^tts* 
peeled  to  exist,  as  soon  as  exact  trial  was  made  yi9&f<ywnd  to  exist. 

We  proceed  now  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which  all  sorts  and 
grades  of '  telepathy '  do  in  fact  hang  together.  And  with  this  view 
we  may  conveniently  defer  our  actual  evidence  for  AppaHiians  until 
we  have  given  some  simpler  and  less  startling  instances — instancpi 
which  may  form  a  transition  between  one  end  of  the  scale  and  the 
other — of  the  (Uatant  and  spontaneoiia  action  of  the  self-same  foioe 
which  has  been  evoked  within  the  four  walls  of  a  room  by  deliberate 
experiment. 

Now  experiment  has  given  indications  of  communication  of  veiy 
various  kinds,  which  follow  in  a  somewhat  indeterminate  way  the 
well-known  fourfold  division  of  mental  faculties  into  the  emoticns, 
the  will,  the  senses,  and  the  intellect.  And  we  shall  find  that  the 
spontaneous  cases  may  be  similarly  grouped.  We  do  not  mean  to 
assert  that  this  division  corresponds  with  the  various  ways  in  whidi 
telepathic  impressions  really  reach  the  percipient.  The  telepathic 
impact,  as  we  are  disposed  to  conjecture,  falls  usually  upon  the 
dvb'C&nacious  region  of  the  mind.  It  emerges  into  consciousness 
by  whatever  channel  happens  in  each  case  to  be  the  easiest;  but 
we  cannot  say  what  it  is  which  determines  whether  the  impresston 
shall  be  felt  emotionally  as  a  diffused  gladness  or  gloom;  or  &I1 
on  the  motor  nerves  as  an  impulse  to  some  special  act ;  or  be  inr 
terpreted  by  the  sensory  centres  as  a  visible  figure,  or  a  sound, 
touch,  taste,  or  smell;  or,  finally,  shall  be  conceived  as  a  phrase 
or  idea.  But  adopting  the  fourfold  division  for  convenience'  sake, 
and  beginning  with  the  emotional  class,  as  the  least  clearly  defined, 
we  may  observe  that  the  very  vagueness  of  the  emotions  renders 
them  a  field  ill  adapted  either  for  precise  experiments  or  precise 
records.  Strong  emotion  cannot  be  summoned  up  at  will  by  an 
experimenter  even  in  his  own  mind ;  while,  if  it  exists,  it.  probably 
betrays  itself  in  ways  beyond  his  control.  And,  even  when  these 
purely  emotional  impressions  occur  on  a  large  scale,  and  qKui- 
taneously,  they  are  still  so  far  defective  for  purposes  of  evidence 
inasmuch  as  they  depend  on  the  percipient's  account  of  his  own 
necessarily  indefinite  sensations.  In  the  domain  of  experiment  we 
can,  however,  refer  to  the  occasional  cases  where  a  secret  grief  or 
anxiety  on  a  mesmeriser's  part  is  reflected  in  the  demeanour  of  his 
^  subject.'    And  to  illustrate  the  spontaneous  effect,  we  will  select 
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a  few  acconnts  from  witnesses  not  likely  to  be  accused  of  sentimental 
exag(;eration. 

We  begin  with  two  closely  allied  narratives  from  gentlemen  of 
Acknowledged  scientific  position.  And  we  may  remark  in  passing 
that  men  of  science — who  are  not,  of  course^  a  large  classy—contribute, 
we  think,  quite  their  proportional  quota  to  our  collection  of  evidence 
throughout.  The  following  case  was  sent  to  Professor  Sidgwick 
by  the  Bev.  J.  M»  Wilson,  head^master  of  Ciiftoi  College,  a  senior 
wrangler  and  well-known  mathematician  ^ : — 

Clifton  College  :  January  5, 1884. 

The  facts  were  thene,  as  clearly  as  I  can  remember. 

I  was  at  Cambridge  at  the  end  of  my  second  term^  in  full  health,  boating,  foot- 
ball-playing and  the  like^  and  by  no  means  subject  to  hallucinations  or  morbid 
fancies.  One  evening  I  felt  extremely  ill,  trembling,  with  no  apparent  cause  what- 
ever ;  nor  did  it  seem  to  me  at  the  time  to  be  a  physical  illness,  achillof  any  kind. 
I  was  frightened.  I  was  totally  unable  to  overcome  it.  I  remember  a  sort  of 
struggle  with  myself,  resolving  that  I  would  go  on  with  my  mathematics,  but  it 
was  in  vain :  I  became  convinced  that  I  was  dying. 

I  went  down  to  the  rooms  of  a  friend,  who  was  on  the  same  staircase,  and  I 
remember  that  he  exclaimed  at  me  before  I  spoke.  He  put  away  his  books; 
pulled  out  a  whisky  bottle  and  a  backgammon  board,  but  I  could  not  face  it.  We 
«at  over  the  fire  for  a  bit,  and  then  he  fetched  some  one  else  to  have  a  look  at  me. 
I  was  in  a  strange  discomfort,  but  with  no  symptoms  I  can  recall,  except  mental 
discomfort,  and  the  conviction  that  I  should  die  that  night 

Towards  eleven,  after  some  three  hours  of  this,  I  got  better,  and  went  upstairs 
and  got  to  bed,  and  after  a  time  to  sleep,  and  next  morning  was  quite  welL 

In  the  afternoon  came  a  letter  to  say  that  my  twin  brother  '  had  died  the  evening 
before  in  Lincolnshire.  I  am  quite  clear  of  the  fact  that  I  never  once  thought  of  him, 
nor  was  his  presence  with  me  even  dimly  imagined.  He  had  been  long  ill  of  con- 
sumption ;  but  I  had  not  heard  of  him  for  some  days,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
make  me  think  that  his  death  was  near.    It  took  me  altogether  by  surprise. 

Jajces  M.  Wilson. 

Our  next  case  is  also  from  a  scientific  witness,  who  can  hardly 
have  been  tempted  to  exaggerate,  since  the  experience  which  he 
thus  records  greatly  impairs  the  force  of  the  main  thesis  of  his 
book,  which  is  directed  against  the  transmission  of  obscure  influences 
(mesmeric  and  the  like)  from  one  person  to  another. 

[Transkition  of  pp.  71-78  of'Der  $ogentmnte  LeberU'MiUfnetismtis  oder  Hypno^ 
twmu;  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Fischer,  of  Wurdmrg  (1883).] 

When  I  was  a  student  at  the  University,  I  ezperienped,  on  waking  one  mornings 
a  quite  extraordinary  feeling  of  sadness.    I  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  unwell, 

«  Host  of  the  informants  quoted  in  these  articles  are  privately  known  to  us. 
But  since  it  happens  that  many  of  them  bear  well-known  names,  we  have  thought  it 
better  to  omit  in  aU  cases  the  statement  of  our  acquaintanceship,  rather  than  to 
insert  it  in  cases  where  our  personal  attestation  of  confidence  would  have  looked 
highly  superfluous.  We  may  add  that  the  narratives  here  given  are,  of  course,  mere 
samples  from  a  very  large  coUection,  which  wo  hope  soon  to  lay  before  the  public  in 
its  entirety. 

*  One  or  two  of  the  cases  quoted  by  Mr.  Galton  of  consentaneous  action  or  thought 
on  the  part  of  twins  seem  to  us  to  be  probably  referable  to  telepathic  impressions. 

3a2 
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and  was  aware  of  no  reason  for  distreas^  and  my  state  of  depresBion  consequently 
made  a  great  impreBsioo  on  me — the  more  so  that  I  normally  enjoy  the  be»t 
spirits.    I  asked  myself  what  could  he  the  meiuiing.of  it,  and  whether  some  seridixs 
illness  must  not  he  impending.  I  made  eveiy  effort  to  lani'sh  this  deep  melancholT, 
and  especially  to  assume  a  gay  demeanour  in  the  presence  of  my  tneuda ;  bat  «1> 
my  efforts  were  unavailing.    Before  lecture  two  of  them  asked  me  lehat  waa  the 
matter ;  they  said  I  must  have  something  heavy  on  my  heart.    During  the  whok 
forenoon  I  remained  in  this  state  of  dismal  wretchedness.    All  at  once  a  telegram 
arrived  from  home,  informing  me  that  my  grandmother  was  taken  very  ill^  and  that 
she  was  aarriestly  longing  for  me.    There  I  had  the  solution  of  the  riddle.     Never- 
theless from  that  hour  my  melancholy  gradually  decreased,  and  in  spite  of  the 
telegram  it  completely  disappeared  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon.    In  the  eveiiio^ 
I  roceived  a  second  message^  to  the  effect  that  the  danger  was  over.     In  this  way 
the  second  phenomenon,  the  rapid  decrease  of  my  wretchedness — a  circumstance 
which  in  itself  was  surprising,  inasmuch  as  the  mdancholy  should  naturally  rather 
have  increased  after  the  receipt  of  the  first  news — received  its  explanation.     Fur 
the  afternoon  was  just  the  time  when  the  change  in  the  patient's  condition  for  the 
better  took  place;  and  the  danger  to  her  life  once  over,  her  yearning  for  mj 
presence  had  decreased ;  while  simultaneously  my  own  anxiety  was  dispelled. 

We  haye  space  for  but  one  more  instance,  which  is,  at  any  rate, 

suflBciently  terse  and  business-like : — 

20  Rankeillor  Street,  Edinburgh:  December  27»  18S:t. 

In  January  1871, 1  was  living  in  the  West  Indies.  On  the  7th  of  that  month 
I  got  up  with  a  strange  feeling  that  there  was  something  happening  at  my  oM 
home  in  Scotland.  At  7  a.k.  I  mentioned  to  my  sister-in-law  my  strange  dread, 
and  said  that  even  at  that  hour  what  I  dreaded  was  taking  place. 

By  the  next  mail  I  got  word  that  at  11  A.u.  on  the  7th  of  January  my  sister 
died.  Tlie  island  I  lived  in  was  St.  Kitts,  and  the  death  took  place  in  ICdinburgli. 
Please  note  the  hours  and  allow  for  difference  in  time,  and  you  will  notice  at  least 
a  remarkable  coincidence.    I  may  add  I  never  knew  of  her  illness. 

A.  C X. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  Mr.  C n  adds : — 

I  never  at  any  other  times  had  a  feeling  in  any  way  resembling  the  parttruiar 
time  I  wrote  about.  At  the  time  I  wrote  about  I  was  in  perfect  heoltli,  and  in 
every  way  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

If  further  proof  be  needed  that  we  have  not  to  go  to  weak  or 
hysterical  sources  for  evidence  of  these  vaguer  and  more  emotional 
sorts  of  telepathic  impression,  we  may  add  that  our  collection 
includes  under  this  head  accounts  from  two  informants  who,  in  very 
dififerent  ways,  have  obtained  the  highest  reputation  as  acute  and 
accurate  observers — Mr.  Henry  James  and  Mr.  J.  N.  Maskeljne. 

We  come  next  to  that  bmnch  of  telepathy  which  manifests  itself 
as  an  influence  exercised  on  the  percipieLt'd  xoiU ;  or  on  the  motor 
centres  where  will  is  transformed  into  action.  And  here  the  connec- 
tion between  the  experiraental  cases  (both  in  the  normal  and  in  the 
hypnotic  states)  and  the  ajpontaneoua  cases  becomes  at  once  very 
marked. 

Having  space  for  only  a  single  experimental  case,  we  choose  one 
which  is  of  interest  as  shoeing  a  *  subject'  midway  between  the 
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normal  and  the  mesmerised  condition.  It  is  interesting,  too,  as  the 
first  publication,  on  first-hand  authority,  of  an  after-dinner  incident 
which  made  much  sensation  in  Yorkshire  society  when  it  occurred, 
and  which  even  twenty  years  afterwards  was  still  alluded  to  with 
bated  breath  as  a  manifest  proof  of  the  alliance  of  mesmerists  with 
the  devil.  The  modern  inquirer  will  rather  regret  that  this  diabolical 
assistance  was  so  frequently  perverted  to  mere  works  of  charity  and 
mercy ;  for  Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson  (formerly  of  Fairfield,  now  of  Moor- 
lands, near  York)  has  devoted  his  almost  unique  mesmeric  power 
mainly  to  the  cure  and  comfort  of  his  tenantry  and  poorer  neighbours, 
and  has  only  incidentally  made,  and  rarely  recorded,  those  experiments 
on  '  the  silent  power  of  the  will '  which  few  men,  we  fear,  in  a  genera- 
tion are  able  to  repeat. 

Moorlands,  York  :  November  1883. 

Dear  Sir, — I  will  give  you  a  sketch  of  some  of  the  experiments  I  have  tried;  and 
which  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  tbat  tbe  will  is  sufficient  to  influence  some  people 
'either  far  or  near. 

In  1837, 1  first  became  acquidnted  witb  mesmerism  through  Baron  Dupotet, 
The  first  experiment  I  tried  was  upon  a  Mrs.  Thornton,  who  was  staying  with  some 
friends  of  mine,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Ilarland,  of  Sutton.  She  told  me  that  ho 
one  had  ever  succeeded  in  mesmerising  her,  though  she  soon  submitted  to  being 
mesmerised  bj  me.  She  went  to  sleep  at  once,  and  was  very  strongly  influenced 
by  my  will.  One  night  when  I  was  dining  with  Mr.  Ilarland,  after  the  ladies  had 
left  the  room,  some  gentleman  proposed  that  I  should  will  her  to  come  back  again, 
which  I  did.  She  came  directly,  and  after  this  I  could  not  go  to  the  house  without 
her  going  to  sleep,  even  if  she  did  not  know  that  I  was  there.  ''  * 

I  have  met  with  many  cases  of  thought-reading,  but  none  so  distinct  as  in 

a  little  girl  named  Crowther.    She  had  had  brain  fever  which  had  caused*  a 

protrusion  of  the  eyes.    Of  this  ill  effect  I  soon  relieved  her,  and  found  that  she 

was  naturally  a  thought-reader.    I  practised  on  her  a  good  deal,  and  at  length 

there  was  no  need  for  me,  to  utter  what  I  wished  to  say,  as  she  always  knew 

my  thoughts.  -  I' waJs  showing  some  experiments  to  a  Dr.  Simpson,  and  he  asked 

me  to  will  her  to  go  and  pick  a  piece  of  white  heather  out  of  a  large  vase  full  of 

dowers  th^e  yva^  in  theiroqm,'and  bring  it  to  me.     She  did  this  as  quickly  as  if  I 

had  spoken  to ,  her.     All  these  experiments  were  performed  when  the  girl  was 

awake,  and  not  in  a  mesmeric  sleep. 

'  Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

'  '  •       '     ^   I     <  ;  *"     •      '  Hknry  Stafford  Thompson. 

The  following  cases  differ  from  the  last  in  that  the  desire  became 
operative  at  a  distance  without  i^qy  expectation .  of  such  a  result  on 
the  part  of  the  person  who  exercised  it. 

\Extractfn»n  a  Letter  to  Professor  SUIgwichJ]  •  * 

Cathedral  Yard,  Winchester :  January  31st,  1884. 

Sir, — As  a  constant  reader  of  the  TimeSj  I  have  noticed  the  *  Proceedings  *  of  tbe 
Psychical  Society,  and  as  your  society  has  invited  communications,  I  respectfully 
beg  to  offer  you  a  short  statement  of  my  experience  on  a  subject  which  I  do  not 
understand.  Let  me  premise  that  I  am  not  a  scholar,  as  I  left  school  when  twelve 
years  of  age  in  1827,  and  I  therefore  hop^  you  will  forgive  all  sins  against  composi- 
tion  and  granmiar.    I  am  a  working  foreman  of  masons  at  Winchester  Cathedral 
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and  have  been  for  the  last  nine  years  a  reddent  of  this  city.    I  am  a  natife  of 
Edinburgh. 

It  IB  now  more  than  thirty  years  ago  that  I  was  living  in  London,  verj  near 
where  the  Great  Western  Railway  now  stands,  but  which  was  not  then  built.  I 
was  working  in  the  Begent*8  Park  for  Messrs  Mowkm,  Burt,  &  Freeman,  who  ti 
that  time  had  the  Government  contract  for  three  years  for  the  masons'  wotrk  61  ^ 
capital,  and  who  yet  carry  on  a  mighty  bu^ness  at  Millbank,  Westminster.  I 
think  it  was  Gloucester  Gate,  if  I  mistake  not.  At  all  events  it  was  that  gate  of 
Regent's  Park  to  the  eastward  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  at  the  north-east  ooraer 
of  the  Park.  The  distance  from  my  home  was  too  great  for  me  to  get  home  \x> 
meals,  so  I  carried  my  food  with  me,  and  therefore  had  no  call  to  leave  the  woik 
all  day.  On  a  certain  day,  however,  I  suddenly  felt  an  intense  desire  to  go  hofme, 
but  as  I  had  no  business  there  I  tried  to  suppress  it, — but  it  was  not  possible  to 
do  so.  Every  minute  the  desire  to  go  home  increased.  It  was  10  in  the  morning, 
and  I  could  not  think  of  anything  to  call  me  away  from  the  work  at  each  a  ^mt^- 
I  got*  fidgety  and  uneasy,  and  felt  as  if  I  must  go,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
ridiculed  by  my  wife,  as  I  could  give  no  reason  why  I  should  leave  my  work  and 
lose  6c^.  an  hour  for  nonsense.  However,  I  could  not  stay,  and  I  set  off  for  homa^ 
under  an  impulse  which  I  could  not  resist. 

When  I  reached  my  own  door  and  knocked,  the  door  was  opened  by  my  wife> 
sister,  a  married  woman,  who  lived  a  few  streets  off.  She  looked  surprised  uvi 
said,  *  Why,  Skirving,  how  did  you  know  ? '  '  Know  what  ?  '  I  said.  '  Why,  about 
Mary  Ann.'  I  said,  *  I  don't  know  anything  about  Mary  Ann '  (my  wife).  *  Then 
what  brought  you  home  at  present  P  '  I  said, '  I  can  hardly  tell  you.  I  seemed 
to  want  to  come  home.  But  what  is  wrong  P '  I  asked.  She  told  me  that  mj 
wife  had  been  run  over  by  a  cab,  and  been  most  seriously  injured  about  an  hour 
ago,  and  she  had  called  for  me  ever  since,  but  was  now  in  fits,  and  had  several  in 
succession.  I  went  upstairs,  and  though  very  ill  she  recognised  me,  and  stretched 
forth  her  arms  and  took  me  round  the  neck  and  pulled  my  head  down  into  her 
bosom.  The  fits  passed  away  directly,  and  my  presence  seemed  to  tranquillise  her, 
so  that  she  got  into  sleep,  and  did  well.  Her  sister  told  me  that  she  had  uttered 
the  most  piteous  cries  for  me  to  come  to  her,  although  there  was  not  the  least 
likelihood  of  my  coming.  This  short  narrative  has  only  one  merit ;  it  is  strictly 
true. 

ALEZA2n>SB  &EJXflSQ. 

Dr.  Fischer,  whom  we  quoted,  describes  how  he  was  himself 
once  driven  forth  from  the  midst  of  a  jubilee-dinner,  by  the  urgent 
desire  (as  it  turned  out)  of  a  person  whose  need  of  his  attendance 
was  at  the  time  quite  unknown  to  him;  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  experience  is  by  no  means  unique  in  medical  prac- 
tice. We  received  the  following  very  similar  case  from  Mrs.  Clow,. 
1 1  Upper  Hamilton  Terrace,  N,W. : — 

December  17,  18S3. 

On  the  2nd  of  December,  1877, 1  was  at  church.    My  children  wished  to  remun 

to  a  christening.    I  said, '  I  cannot,  somebody  seems  calling  me ;  something  is  ih» 

matter.'    I  returned  home  to  find  nothing ;  but  next  morning  two  telegrams  sum* 

moned  me  to  the  deathbed  of  my  husband,  from  whom  I  had  had  a  cheerful  letter 

on  the  Saturday,  and  who  left  me  in  excellent  spirits  the  Thursday  before.    AH 

Sunday  he  was  dying,  and  my  friends  could  not  telegraph,  and  there  was  no  train. 

I  only  arrived  in  time  to  see  him  die.    As  soon  as  I  read  your  letter,  my  sons  both 

said  they  remembered  the  circumstance   quite  well,  and  signed  the  endoaed* 

George  was  ten  years  old,  John  twelve  years. 

Eludt  Cu>w* 
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We  zemember^  perfectly,  our  mother  leaving  the  churcb,  saying  she  felt  she  was 
Tiv'anted,  some  one  was  calling  her.  The  next  day  our  father  died,  the  Srd  of 
December,  1877.  Gborgb  Glow. 

JosK  A.  Clow. 

Here  we  have  instances  of  an  impression  powerful  enough  to 
produce  a  distinct  and  unusual  course  of  action — for  Mrs.  Glow 
assures  us  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  she  would  certainly 
have   remained  where  she  was — ^yet    so   obscurely  seated  in  the 
mind  that  its  own  source  remains  unrealised  and  unknown.    Some- 
what similar  is  the  process  of  rising  by  candlelight  in  pursuance 
of  an  oyemight  resolution  to  catch  an  early  train,  while,  though 
sufiSciently  awake  to  dress  quickly  and  carefully,  one  does  not  yet 
realise  why  one  is  in  such  a  hurry  to  be  up  and  out.     A  still  closer 
parallel  is  offered  by  a  hypnotised  ^  subject,'  who  has  been  made  in 
the  sleep-waking  state  to  promise  to  go  on  some  absurd   errand 
when  he  wakes.    He  fulfik  his  ndssion  in  just  this  mood  of  blank 
obedience  to  an  inward  impulse  whose  origin  he  cannot  trace,  and 
which  afifects  him,  we  may  suppose,  like  the  migratory  instinct  that 
carries  the  lenuning  into  the  deep  sea.     We  none  of  us  grasp  our 
whole  identity ;  the  bark  of  our  conscious  being  may  float  on  currents 
which  neutralise  each  other  in  unguessed  confusion,  till  one  of  them 
bears  us  for  a  moment  with  it,  and  shows  how  much  stronger  than 
our  rowing  is  the  set  of  that  hidden  sea. 

Our  next  class,  a  wide  and  important  one,  includes  transferences 
of  actual  sensation — sensory  telepathy  as  distinguished  from  trans- 
ference of  emotion,  motor  impulses,  or  abstract  ideas.     And  here  we 
naturally  find  the  line  between  sensation  and  ideation  very  hard  to 
draw.     This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  derivation  of  ideas  from 
sensations ;  but  among  our  published  experiments  may  be  seen  some 
curious  instances  of  a  sensation  transferred,  but  modified  in  the  trans- 
ference by  some  erroneous  belief  on  the  part  either  of  agent  or  per- 
cipient as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  sensation  felt  or  transferred. 
Perhaps  the  transmission  of  localised  pains  is  as  purely  sensory  an 
instance  of  telepathy  as  can  weU  be  selected.     We  have  occasionally 
obtained  this  phenomenon  in  the  normal  state ;  but  it  is  in  the  hypnotic 
state  that,  though  still  rare,  it  is  most  markedly  induced.  Take  a  mes- 
merised ^  subject'  who  is  sufficiently  en  rapport  with  his  mesmeriser  ; 
talk  to  him  on  some  question  which  engrosses  his  attention^;  and,  in  the 
middle  of  your  talk,  suddenly  pinch  (for  instance)  the  mesmeriser's 
right  ear  behind  the  subject's  back.    The  sleep-waker  will  continue 
to  listen  and  reply,  but  his  hand  will  fly  to  his  own  right  ear,  which 
he  will  rub  with  manifest  discomfort.    Now  here  is  a  transferred  im- 
pression which  is  as  purely  sensory  as  we  can  well  obtain,  which 
prompts  to  an  action  nearly  or  quite  reflex,  and  is  scarcely  present  in 
any  conscious  manner  to  the  sleep-waker's  beclouded  intellect. 

X0W9  according  to  our  theory  of  a  close  parallelism  between  the 
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induced  telepathy  of  our  experiments  (on  a  small  scale)  and  the  spon- 
taneoua  telepathy  which  nature  offers  on  a  much  larger  scale  tb  our  ex- 
amination, we  might  fairly  expect  to  find  some  cases  where  a  localised 
pain  has  been  transferred  from  one  person  to  another  at  a  distance,  un- 
accompanied by  any  definite  idea  of  the  cause  or  source  of  the  pain  thus 
felt.  .  To  give  force  to  an  account  of  this  kind,  it  is  plainlyamportaot 
th&t  the  pain  should  be  sudden,  distinctly,  localised,  and  not  easily 
referable  to  some  mere  ordinary  cause.  If  Brown  were  to  tell  us 
that  be  got  into  such  rapport  with  Smith  at  a  friendly  Green wicb 
dinner  that,  when  Smith's  head  ached  the  next  morning,  Brown'« 
ached  also  out  of  sympathy,  we  should  hand  over  both  headaches 
alike  to  a  branch  of  science  better  established  than  our  own.  But 
when  Louis  Blanc  feels  a  shock  through  one  of  his  arms,  as  if  it  had 
been  pierced  through  with  a  rapier,  at  the  moment  that  Chades 
Blanc's  arm  is  pierced  in  a  due^  we  feel  that  any  ordinary  sort  of 
common  cause  for  the  two  events  is  excluded.  The  incident  which 
we  shall  now  quote  (occurring  to  Mr.  Arthur  Severn,  the  distinguished 
landscape-painter,  and  his  wife,  and  the  account  of  which  has  been 
obtained  for  us  through  the. kindness  of  Professor  Buskin)  presents 
the  requisite  characteristics  of  suddenness,  localisation,  and  unusual- 
ness  of  the  pain  in  a  very  high  degree. 

Brantwood,  Coniston :  October  27th,  1833. 

I  woke  up  with  a  start,  feeling  I  had  had  a  hard  blow  on  my  moutb,  and  TitH 
a  distinct  sense  that  I  had  been  cut,  and  was  bleeding  under  my  upper  lip,  aod 
seized  my  pocket-handkerchief,  and  held  it  (in  a  little  pushed  lump)  tu  the  part,  s^ 
I  sat  up  in  bed,  and  after  a  few  seconds,  when  I  removed  it,  I  was  astonished  doi 
to  see  any  blood,  and  only  then  realised  it  was  impossible  anything  could  have 
struck  me  tliere,  as  I  lay  fast  asleep  in  bed,  and  so  I  thought  it  was  only  a  droim! 
— but  I  looked  at  my  watch,  and  saw  it  was  7,  and  finding  Arthur  (my  husband) 
was  not  in  the  room,  I  concluded  (rightly)  that  he  must  have  gone  out  on  the  Itb 
for  an  early  sail,  as  it  was  so  fine. 

I  then  fell  asleep.  At  breakfast  (half-post  0),  Arthur  came  in  rather  Ute, 
and  I  noticed  he  rather  purposely  sat  farther  away  from  me  than  usual,  and  eiery 
now  and  then  put  his  pocket-handkerchief  furtively  up  to  his  lip,  in  the  very  way 
I  had  done.  I  said,  'Arthur,  why  are  you  doing  that?*  and  added  a  little 
anxiously,  *  I  know  you've  hurt  yourself ;  but  I'll  tell  you  why  afterwards.'  He 
said, '  Well,  when  I  was  sailing,  a  sudden  squall  came,  throwing  the  tiller  suddenlj 
round,  and  it  struck  me  a  bad  blow  in  the  mouth,  under  the  upper  lip,  and  it  bu 
been  bleeding  a  good  deal  and  won't  stop/  I  then  said,  *  Have  you  any  idea  what 
o'clock  it  was  when  it  happened  ?  '  and  he  answered, '  It  must  have  been  about  7.' 

I  then  told  what  had  happened  to  mCf  much  to  hu  surprise,  and  all  who  were 
with  us  at  breakfast. 

It  happened  here  about  three  years  ago  at  Brant  wood. 

Joan  R  Setkr5. 

*  Brantwood,  Coniston  :  Novemher  16th,  1883. 

Early  one  summer  morning,  I  got  up  intending  to  go  and  sail  on  the  lake* 
Whether  my  wife  heard  me  going  out  of  the  room  I  don't  know ;  she  probably  did, 
and  in  a  half-dreamy  state  knew  where  I  was  going. 

't  r  .    .  •  Sec  Metmirt  /»/  C  '3f.  Youvg  (1871),  pp.  841.  342.    -  - 
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I  was  left  becalmed  for  half-an-hour  or  sO;  when,  on  looking  up  to  the  head  of 

the  lake,  I  Raw  a  dark  blue  line  on  the  water.    At  first  I  couldn't  make  it  out,  bat 

Boon  saw  that  it  must  be  small  waves  caused  by  a  strong  wind  coming.  I  got  my  boat 

fiB  ready  as  I  could,  in  the  short  time,  to  receive  this  gust,  but  somehow  or  other  she 

-was  taken  aback,  and  seemed  to  spin  round  when  the  wind  struck  heri  and  in 

getting  out  of  the  way  of  the  boom  I  got  my  head  in  the  way  of  the  tilleri  which 

«lso  swung  round  and  gave  me  a  nasty  blow  in  the  mouth,  cutting  my  lip  rather 

l>adly,  and  having  become  loose  in  the  rudder  it  came  out  and  went  over-board. 

With  my  mouth  bleeding,  the  mainsheet  more  or  less  round  my  neck,  and  the 

tiller  gone,  and  the  boat  in  confusion,  I  could  not  help  smiling  to  think  how 

-Buddenly  I  had  been  humbled  almost  to  a  wreck,  just  when  I  thought  I  was  going 

to  be  so  clever !    However,  I  soon  managed  to  get  my  tiller,  and,  with  plenty  of 

wind,  tacked  back  to  Brant  wood,  and,  making  my  boat  snug  in  the  harbour,  walked 

lip  to  the  house,  anxious  of  course  to  hide  as  much  as  possible  what  had  happened 

to  my  mouth,  and,  getting  another  handkerchief,  walked  into  the  breakfast^room, 

And  managed  to  say  something  about  having  been  out  early.    In  an  instant  my 

wife  said,  *  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  have  hurt  your  mouth  P '  or  words  to  that 

effect.    I  then  explained  what  had  happened,  and  was  surprised  to  see  some  extra 

interest  on  her  face,  and  still  more  surprised  when  she  told  me  she  had  started  out 

of  her  sleep  thinking  she  had  received  a  blow  in  the  mouth ;  and  that  it  was  a  few 

minutes  past  7  o'clock,  and  wondered  if  my  accident  had  happened  at  the  same 

time ;  but  as  I  had  no  watch  with  me  I  couldn't  tell,  though,  on  comparing  notes, 

it  certainly  looked  as  if  it  had  been  about  the  same  time. 

Arthub  Sevisbs'. 

It  is  fortunate  that  in  this  case  the  incident  was  bizarre  enough  to 
fitamp  itself  at  once  on  the  memory.  For  one  main  difficulty  in  col- 
lecting cases  of  this  sort  is  that,  even  if  they  do  occur,  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  observed  or  remembered.  Their  theoretical  importance 
is  (very  naturally)  not  discerned ;  they  are  thought  trivial  and  pur- 
poseless— merely  incredible,  without  either  pathos  or  dignity.  In 
reality,  no  narratives  are  more  significant,  or  cast  a  more  searching 
ray  on  the  obscure  pervasive  co-sentiency  of  man  and  man. 

We  will  next  give  a  sample  of  an  auditory  impression.  And  here 
we  could  easily  give  cases  in  precise  parallelism  with  our  recorded 
experiments — cases,  that  is,  where  the  actual  words  used  by  a  person 
dying  or  in  sti;ong  distress  are  represented  to  the  consciousness  of  a 
friend  at  a  distance.  But  the  following,  a  somewhat  more  complex 
instance,  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  interest.  It  is  extracted  from 
letters  to  Professor  Barrett  and  to  one  of  ourselves,  from  the  Eev. 
Andrew  Jukes,  Upper  Eglinton  Road,  Woolwich : —    . 

On  Monday,  the  81st  of  July,  1864, 1  was  at  Worksop,  staying  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  Heming,  the  then  agent  there  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Just  as  I  woke 
that  morning — some  would  say  I  was  dreaming — I  heard  the  voice  of  an  old 
schoolfellow  (0.  C),  who  had  been  dead  at  least  a  year  or  two,  saying,  'Your 
brother  Mark  and  Harriet  are  both  gone.'  These  words  were  echoing  in  my  ears 
as  I  woke.  I  seemed  to  hear  them.  My  brother  then  was  in  AmeridBi ;  and  both 
were  well  when  I  had  last  heard  of  them,  but  th^  words  respecting  him  and  his 
wife  were  so  vividly  impressed  upon  my  mind  that  before  I  left  .my  bedroom  I  wrotjB 
them  down,  then  and  there,  on  a  scrap  of  an  old  newspaper,  having  no  other  paper 
in  the  bedroom.  Oould  they  have  been  the  end  of  a  dream;  haunting  me  in  the 
moment  of  waking  P    They  seemed  to  me  like  a  voice  from  the  unseen.    That  same 
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*day  I  returned  to  Hidl^  and  mentioned  the  oircumBtanoe  to  my  wife;  and  eatered 
tlid  in^dent,  wbieh  had  made  a  deep  impreadon  on  me^  in  my  diaiy^  whicdi  I  stiD 
^a've*    On  tke  18th  of  August  (it  was  hefore  the  Atlantic  tdegraph),  I  reouved  a 
line  ^om  my  brother's  wife,  Harriet^  dated  the  Ist  of  August,  saying  that  Mark 
had  jiist  breathed  his  last,  of  cholera ;  after  preaching  on  Sunday,  he  had  been  takes 
iU'with  cholera^  on  Monday,  and  had  died  on  Tuesday  morning;  that  ahe  heraelf 
was  ill,  and  that'  in  tho  event  of  her  death  she  wished  their  children  filioiild  be 
brought  to  £ng]ian4-    She  died  the  second  day  after  her  husband,  on  the  3rd  of 
Augusts    1  immediately  started  for  America,  and  brought  the  children  home.   The 
voice  I  seemed  to  hear,  and  which  at  first  I  thought  must  have  been  a  kind  of  dieam^ 
had  such  an  effect  on  me,  that/  though  the  bell  rang  for  breakfast,  I  did  not  go 
down  for  some  time.    And  aU  that  day,  and  for  days  after,  I  could  not  shake  it  off. 
I  had  the  strongest  impreraion,  and  indeed  conviction,  that  my  brother  vras  gone. 
But  you  should  notice  that  at  the  moment  when  I  seemed  to  hear  this  vcnce  my 
brother  was  not  dead.    He  died  early  next  morning,  on  the  1st  of  Augoet,  and 
his  wife  nearly  two  days  later,  namely,  on  the  Srd  of  August.    I  do  not  piofeas  to 
explain  it — ^I  simply  state  the  facts.    I  ought  perhaps  to  add  that  we  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  cholera  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  brother's  paridL 
My  impression  was  that  both  he  and  his  wife  must,  if  the  voice  vras  true,  have 
been  taken  away  by  some  railway  or  steamboat  accident. 


Here  we  may  conjecture  that  the  first  shock  of  alarm  in  the 
of  Mrs.  Mark  Jukes — at  the  idea  of  cholera  in  her  household — flashed 
itself  upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  Andrew  Jukes  at  the  impressible  moment 
of  waking,  but  clad  itself  in  his  brain,  for  some  untraceable  reason, 
with  a  dreamlike  reminiscence  of  the  old  schoolboy  friend. 

We  are  excluding  from  this  first  paper  all  cases  where  the  impression 
received  suggests  a  presence  wholly  external  to  the  percipient*s  organ- 
ism, and  thus  seems  to  differ  not  only  in  degree  but  in  hvnd  from  the 
more  ordinary  forms  of  experiment.  In  the  case  of  aound^  however, 
it  is  admittedlv  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  what  is  inner  and 
what  is  outer  sense ;  and  we  have  therefore  included  Mr.  Jukes's  nar- 
rative. If  we  were  to  pass  from  the  ear  to  the  eye,  we  should  be 
able  to  cite  instances  of  incipient  vieualisaition  of  a  very  similar 
kind ;  but  the  subject  of  visual  phantasms  will  be  more  conveniently 
treated  as  a  whole  in  our  next  paper. 

From  these  cases  of  transferred  sensory  impression  the  transition 
to  transference  of  more  abstract  conceptions  is  gradual  and  imper- 
ceptible. Ideas  are  derived  from  sensations,  and  intimately  interfused 
with  surviving  elements  of  sense ;  and  in  the  spontaneous,  as  in  the 
experimental  cases,  the  percipient  who  receives  an  idea  from  another 
mind  can  hardly  tell  in  what  shape  or  investiture  it  sprang  up  in  his 
own — clothed  upon  by  mental  picture,  or  mental  word,  or  in  the 
state  described  by  one  great  Irish  orator  when  he  said  of  another, '  He 
brings  a  brood  of  lusty  thoughts  into  the  world,  without  a  rag  to 
cover  them.'  Let  us  quote  first  a  case  (originally  cited  by  Mr. 
Knowles,  in  a  letter  to  the  Spectator  of  January  30, 1869)  which 
closely  resembles  some  of  our  published  experiments : — 

Mr.  Robert  Browning  tells  me  that  when  he  was  in  Florence  some  years  smoe, 
an  Italian  nobleman  (a  Count  Qiunasi,  of  Ravenna),  visidng  at  Florence, 
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brought  to  his  hoose  without  previous  introductioni  by.  an  intimate  friend.  'The 
Count  professed  to  have  great  mesmeric  or  clairvoyant  facultiesy  and  declared^  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Browning's  avowed  scepticism,  that  he  would  undertake  to  convince 
him,  somehow  or  other^  of  his  powers.  He  then  asked  Mr.  Browning  whether  he 
bad  anything  ahout  him  then  and  there  which  he  could  hand  to  him,  and  which 
was  in  any  way  a  relic  or  memento.  This,  Mr.  Browning  thought,  was,  perhaps, 
because  he  habitually  wore  no  sort  of  trinket  or  ornament,  not  evenawatch-guaid, 
and  might  therefore  turn  out  to  he  a  safe  challenge.  But  it  so  happened  that,  by 
a  curious  accident,  he  was  then  wearing  under  his  coat-sleeves  some  gold  wrist- 
studs  to  his  shirt,  which  he  had  quite  recently  taken  into  wear,  in  the  absence 
(by  mistake  of  a  sempstress)  of  his  ordinary  wrist-buttons.  He  had  never  hefore 
worn  them  in  Florence  or  elsewhere,  and  had  found  them  in  some  old  drawer, 
-where  they  had  lain  forgotten  for  years.  One  of  these  studs  he  took  out  and  handed 
to  the  Count,  who  held  it  in  his  hand  awhile,  looking  earnestly  in  Mr.  Browning's 
face,  and  then  he  sud,  as  if  much  impressed, '  C^  qualche  cosa  che  mi  grida  nell' 
orecchio,  ''Uccisione,  uccisione ! "'  (There  is  something  here  which  cries  out  in 
my  ear, '  Murder,  murder  I ') 

*  And  truly,'  says  Mr.  Browning, '  those  very  studs  were  taken  from  the  dead 
body  of  a  great-uncle  of  mine,  who  was  violently  killed  on  his  estate  in  St.  Eitt's, 
nearly  eighty  years  ago.  These,  with  a  gold  watch  and  other  personal  objects  of 
yalue,  were  produced  in  a  court  of  justice,  as  proofs  that  robhery  had  not  been  the 
purpose  of  the  slaughter,  which  was  e£fected  by  his  own  slaves.  They  were  then 
transmitted  to  my  grandfather,  who  had  his  initials  engraved  on  them,  and  wore 
them  an  his  life.  They  were  taken  out  of  the  nightgown  in  which  he  died  and 
given  to  me,  not  my  father.  I  may  add  that  I  tried  to  get  Count  Giunasi  to  use 
his  clairvoyance  on  this  termination  of  ownership,  also ;  and  that  he  nearly  hit 
upon  something  like  the  fact,  mentioning  a  bed  in  a  room,  but  he  failed  in  attempt- 
ing to  describe  the  room — situation  of  the  bed  with  respect  to  windows  and  door. 
The  occurrence  of  my  great-uncle's  murder  was  known  only  to  myself,  ef  all  men 
in  Florence,  as  certainly  was  also  my  possession  of  the  studs.' 

Mr.  Browning,  in  a  letter  to  us,  dated  the  21st  of  July,  1883, 
affirms  that  the  account  is  *  correct  in  every  particular  * — adding,  *  My 
ovm  explanation  of  the  matter  has  been  that  the  shrewd  Italian  felt 
his  way  by  the  involuntary  help  of  my  own  eyes  and  face.  The  guesa^ 
however  attained  to,  was  a  good  one.'  We  think  that  in  this  con- 
jectural explanation  the  illustrious  author  of  ScrdeUo  has  done 
imperfect  justice  to  his  own  power  of  concealing  his  thoughts;  and 
we  fancy  that  his  involuntary  transparency  of  expression  would  not 
have  enabled  the  wily  Italian  to  *  feel  his  way '  to  murder.  But  of 
course  such  cases  are  more  complete  when  agent  and  percipient  are 
at  a  distance  which  excludes  involuntary  hints. 

Such  instances  are  the  following.  The  first  is  from  a  lady  who 
requests  us  not  to  publish  her  name.  We  learn  from  the  friends 
with  whom  she  was  staying  that  they  ^  remember  the  circumstances 
perfectly  well.' 

On  the  5th  of  Novemher,  1855,  when  I  was  staying  at  a  country  house  with 
several  friends  one  wet  November  day,  we  amused  ourselves  by  reading  aloudy<^ 
which  I  did  a  large  share,  but  was  so  overcome  by  the  impressicm  that  a  vei^  dei^ 
brother  was  drowning,  that  ice  had  broken,  and  that  he  was  drawn  Under  it  by  the 
•current,  that  I  could  not  at  all  follow  the  purport  of  the  book,  and'  when  alone 
dressing  for  dinner,  could  only  control  my  distress  hy  arguing  that  there  could  bb 
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no  fear  of  ice  accidents,  as  the  weather  was  ezceptionallj  mild  at  that  time.  1^> 
afterwards  learned  my  brother  had  been  in  very  actual  peril,  having  jumped 
into  a  canal  dock  to  rescue  a  companion,  who,  being  shortsighted,  had  fallen  in  in 
the  dusk  of  the  erening.  My  brother  was  then  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridgp, 
«nd  I  was  in  Wales.  He  recdved  a  medal  from  the  '  Humane  Society,'  and  a 
watch,  &c.,  from  the  members  of  his  college,  in  recognition  of  the  act.  I  hare 
never  had  any  other  similar  impression  of  death  or  danger  to  any  one. 

The  next  case  is  from  Mr.  Robert  Castle,  estate-agent  to  many  of 
the  Oxford  colleges : — 

Oxford :  October  13,  1883. 

In  the  years  1851  and  1852,  when  I  was  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age, 
I  was  left  in  charge  of  a  considerable  extent  of  building  and  other  estate  work  at 
Didcot,  Berks,  at  which  some  fifty  or  sixty  men  were  employed ;  and  for  so  youn^ 
a  person  a  good  deal  of  responsibility  was  put  upon  me,  as  1  was  only  Tisited  occa- 
sionally, about  once  a  fortnight  on  an  average,  by  one  of  the  seniors  responsible  for 
the  work. 

Occasionally  this  senior  was  my  brother  Joseph,  about  eight  years  older  thao 
myself,  and  who  had  always  taken,  even  for  a  brother,  a  very  g^reat  deal  of 
interest  in  my  welfare,  and  between  whom  and  myself  a  very  strong  sympathy 
existed. 

I  was  very  rarely  apprised  by  letter  of  these  visits,  but  almost  invariably  before 
my  brother  came  (sometimes  the  day  before,  at  other  times  at  some  pravioos  hour 
on  the  same  day)  it  would  suddenly  come  into  my  mind  as  a  quite  clear  and  cer- 
tain thing,  how  I  cannot  say,  that  my  brother  was  coming  to  see  me  and  would 
arrive  about  a  certain  hour,  sometimes  in  the  morning  and  sometimes  in  the  after- 
noon, and  I  cannot  remember  a  single  occasion,  on  which  I  bad  received  one  of 
these  vivid  impressions,  on  which  he  did  not  arrive  as  expected. 

1  had,  without  thinking  particularly  about  it,  got  to  act  upon  the  faith  of  these 
impressions  as  much  as  if  I  had  received  a  letter,  and  the  singularity  of  the  occur- 
rence was  not  brought  veky  forcibly,  to  my  own  mind  until  one  day  inrben  the 
foreman  asked  me  to  give  him  instructions  as  to  how  a  portion  of  the  work  should 
be  carried  out,  when  1  answered  him  quite  naturally, '  Oh,  leave  it  to-day,  Joe  will 
be  here  about  four  o*clock  this  afternoon,  and  1  would  rather  wait  and  ask  his 
advice  about  it.' 

The  foreman,  who  had  access  to  my  office,  and  usually  knew  what  letters  I  re- 
ceived, said,  *  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well,  but  I  didn't  know  that  you  had  received 
a  letter  from  Oxford.' 

1  had  to  explain  to  him  that  I  had  not  received  a  letter,  and  that  it  was  merely 
by  an  impression  I  knew  my  brother  was  coming,  and  upon  this  1  got  a  hearty 
laugh  for  my  credulity. 

As  my  brother  turned  up  all  right  at  the  time  named  the  foreman  "wonld  not 
be  convinced  that  I  had  not  been  playing  a  trick  upon  him,  and  that  I  had  not  re- 
ceived a  letter  and  put  it  away,  so  that  he  ought  not  know  of  it. 

The  strangeness  of  the  matter  then  induced  me  to  arrange  with  the  foreman 
always  to  let  him  know,  as  soon  as  1  might  have  the  opportunity,  on  the  occurrence 
of  these  impressions,  so  that  he  might  check  them  as  well  as  myself,  and  he, 
although  he  gave  up  all  attempts  to  explain  the  singularity  of  the  thing,  came 
afterwards  to  trust  the  certainty  of  their  being  right  as  much  as  1  did  myself. 

I  told  my  brother  of  them,  who  was  very  much  puzzled  and  could  not  account 
for  so  strange  an  occurrence ;  but  on  comparing  my  statements  as  to  the  time  when 
the  impressions  occurred  to  me,  in  a  number  of  cases,  he  said  that,  so  far  as  he 
could  check  the  tin^e,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  always  at  or  about  the  time  when 
he  first  received  his  instructions,  or  knew  of  the  arrangement  having  been  made  for 
him  to  come.  ^    ' 
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As  both  the  foreman  and  my  brother  have  been  dead  for  some  years  past,  I 
liave  no  means  of  comparing  their  recollections  of  these  matters  with  my  own. 

Perhaps  I  should  add  that  my  brother  was  living  at  Oxford  at  the  time,  ten 
miles  or  so  from  Didcot,  and  that  although  I  was  visited  from  time  to  time  by 
other  gentlemen  beside  my  brother,  I  cannot  remember  having  had  these  previous- 
impressions  in  any  case  except  his. 

EoBsai  Castle. 

The  next  case  may  also  fairly  be  classed  as  the  transfereDce  rather 
of  an  idea  than  of  an  emotion.  We  received  it  from  Mrs.  Herbert 
Davy,  Burdon  Place,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

*   *     .  '    '  December  20th,  1883. 

A  very  old  gentleman,  living  at  Hurworth,  a  friend  of  my  husband's  and  with 
whom  I  was  but  slightly  acquainted,  had  been  ill  many  months.  My  sister-ih-law, 
who  resides  also  at  H.,  often  mentioned  him  in  her  letters,  saying  he  was  better  or 
worse  as  the  case  might  be.  .  ,  ^ 

Late  last  autumn  my  husband  and  I  were  staying  at  the  Tynedale  Hydropathic 
Establishment.  One  evening  I  suddenly  laid  down  the  book  Twas  reading,  with 
this  thought  so  strong  upon  me  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  putting  it  into'words : 
'  I  believe  that  Mr.  C.  is  at  this  moment  dying.*  So  strangely  was  I  imbued  with 
this  belief — there  had  been  uotlung  whatever  said  to  lead  to  it — that  I  asked  my 
husband  to  note  the  time  particularly,  and  to  remember  it  for  a  reason  I  would 
rather  not  state  just  then.  '  It  is  exactly  7  o*clock,'  he  said,  and  that  being  our 
dinner  hour,  we  went  downstairs  to  dine.  The  entire  evening,  however,'  I  was 
haunted  by  the  same  strange  feeling,  and  looked  for  a  letter  from  my  sister-in-law 
next  morning.  None  came.  But  the  following  day  there  was  one  for  her  brother. 
In  it  she  said:  'Poor  old  Mr.  G  died  last  night  at  7  o'clock.  It  was  past  post 
time,  so  I  could  not  let  you  know  before.* 

E.  M.  Davy. 

December  27th,  ]8d;3. 
I  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  night  in  question,  the  20th  of  October,  1882, 
when  my  wife  asked  me  to  tell  her  the  time.    I  told  her  the  time,  as  she  '  had  a 
reason  for  knowing  it,*  she  said.    She  afterwards  told  me  that  reason. 

HfiBBXBT  Davy. 

In  all  these  cases  the  idea  conveyed  to  the  percipient,  though  it 
doubtless  involved  a  faint  sensory  image  and  had  a  certain  amount  of 
emotional  colouring,  was  at  any  rate  abstract  in  so  far  as  it  was  the 
idea  not  of  an  object,  but  of  2l  fact  or  event  The  following  account 
presents  an  interesting  contrast  in  the  total  absence  of  an  emotional 
element ;  while  the  idea  transferred  was  of  the  most  un  pictorial  kind. 
Mr.  Keulemans,  a  scientific  draughtsman,  of  whose  accuracy '  as  a 
witness  we  have  had  several  examples,  has  experienced  so  many  of 
these  coincidences  that,  even  before  our  inquiries  quickened  his  in- 
terest in  the  matter,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  keep  a  record  of  his 
impressions — which,  as  he  informs  us,  were  invariably  justified  by  fact. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1875,  about  8  in  the  evening,  I  was  returning  to 
my  home  in  the  Holloway  Road,  on  a  tramcar,  when  it  flashed  into  my  mind  that 
my  assistant,  Herr  Schell,  a  Dutchman,  who  knew  but  little  English  (who  was 
coming  to  see  me  that  evening),  would  ask  me  what  the  English  phrase  '  to  wit ' 
meant  in  Dutch.  So  vivid  was  the  impression  that  I  mentioned  it  to  my  wife  .'on 
arriving  at  my  house,  and  went  so  far  as  to  scribble  it  down  on  the  edge  of  a  news- 
paper which  I  was  reading.    Ten  minutes  afterwards  Schell  arrived,  and  almost 
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his  first  words  were  the  inquiry, '  Wat  is  het  HoUandsch  roor  "  to  wit  ^f*  (The 
words  scrihbled  on  the  newspaper  were  not  in  his  sights  and  he  was  a  good  many 
yards  from  it.)  I  instantly  showed  him  the  paper,  with  the  memorandam  on  it, 
sayingi '  You  see  I  was  ready  for  you/  He  told  me  that  he  had  resolved  to  ask 
me  just  before  leaving  his  house  in  Kentbh  Town,  as  he  was  intendmg'  that 
evening  to  do  a  translatiou  of  an  English  passage  in  which  the  words  oocnrxed. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  making  such  translations  in  order  to  improve  his  know- 
ledge of  English.    The  time  of  his  resolution  corresponded  (as  far  as  we  could 

reckon)  with  that  of  my  impression. 

J.  G.  Eeulexahb. 

We  jbiave  now,  in  rough  adherence  to  the  common  division  of 
man^s  nature  into  emotions,  will,  sense,  and  intellect,  indicated  nnd^ 
each  of  these  heads  some  apparently  anomalous  and  aberrant  pheno- 
mena, which  we  have  attempted  to  place  in  close  parallelism  with 
actual  experimeTitf  and  to  colligate  provisionally  under  the  general 
conception  of  telepathy,  the  precise  law  of  which  has  yet  to  be  ascer- 
tained. Meanwhile,  we  must  specially  warn  the  reader  against  con> 
eluding,  from  the  word  farce  which  we  are  obliged  to  use,  that  the  law 
is  necesaaiilj  a  physical  one,  or  that  this  distant-working  force  can  in 
any  way  be  co-ordinated  with  the  recognised  forces  of  the  material 
world.  Not  only,  as  with  other  delicate  pheuomeua  of  life  and  thought, 
is  the  avhjective  side  of  the  problem  the  only  one  that  we  can  yet 
attempt  to  analyse:  we  do  not  even  know  where  to  look  for  the  objee- 
live  side.  If  there  really  is  a  physical  counterpart  to  the  f<ut  of 
transmission — over  and  above  the  movements  in  the  two  brains  which 
are  the  termini  of  the  transmission — that  counterpart  remains  wholly 
unknown  to  us.  The  physical  analogies  hitherto  suggested  for  tele- 
pathic impulses  are  aids  to  imagination,  and  nothing  more.  Mr 
Knowles'  ^  brain-wave '  was  a  metaphor  ^  well  chosen  for  its  purpose, 
namely,  to  attract  public  attention  to  a  novel  field  of  inquiry.  But 
the  transformation  (by  Dr.  Maudsley)  of  ^  brain-wave '  into  tiie  more 
ambitious  ^mentiferous  eth^r'  only  serves  to  throw  into  strooger 
relief  the  real  absence  of  provable  likeness  between  the  psychical  and 
the  physical  modes  of  communication.  In  fact,  the  first  nodus  of  fiie 
problem  lies  in  the  relation  of  telepathy  to  space  and  to  matter^  in 
the  states  in  which  matter  is  known  to  us.  Unless  some  such  rela- 
tion can  be  demonstrated  we  cannot  reasonably  speak  of  a  psychical 
tdergy — an  action  of  mind  on  mind  at  a  distance — as  correlated  with 
any  energy  which  we  have  learnt  to  measure.  For  even  the  force 
of  gravitation  diminishes  with  distance,  and  there  is  no  force  whose 
influence  on  a  distant  point  is  not  liable  to  be  intercepted  by  various 
forms  of  matter ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
the  action  of  mind  on  mind  operates  as  easily  from  London  to  Melbourne 
as  from  this  room  to  the  next.  It  is  true  that  in  our  actual  experi- 
ments we  have  found  the  physical  nearness  of  agent  and  percipient 
to  be  in  the  normal  state  always,  and  in  the  hypnotic  state  usually,  a 
necessary  condition  of  success.    But  in  our  experiments  we  seem  to 

*  Not  meant  by  me  merely  as  a  metaptor.— Ed.  Mneteenth  (hntmy. 
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be  dealing  with  weak  and  incipient  stages  of  a  rapport  which,  when 
thoroughly  established,  and  vivified  by  adequate  stimuli,  may  be 
transmitted  without  appreciable  impairment  or  delay,  not  only 
through  walls,  but  over  oceans,  or  through  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

Understanding,  then,  that  firom  physical  conceptions  we  can  hope 
at  present  for  nothing  more  than  suggestive  omalogiesj  we  prefer  to 
seek  those  analogies  on  more  sides  than  one ;  not  only  in  the  con- 
ceptions of  radiance  arid  undibUUionf  but  in  the  conceptions  of 
attra^ian  and  ajffinity.  The  illustration  which  we  should  be  most 
inclined  to  use,  as  we  note  the  extraordinary  intensification  of  tele- 
pathic impulses  at  the  moment  of  dissolution,  would  be  drawn  firom 
<  nascent  hydrogen ' — ^from  some  gas,  let  us  say,  which,  set  free  by  an 
electrical  current  from  its  long  union  with  some  less  volatile  element, 
shows  at  its  first  moment  of  deliverance  an  unusual  eagerness  to 
unite  itself  with  any  suitable  substance  in  its  vicinity ;  but  which, 
in  default  of  such  substance,  escapes  away,  recoverable  by  us  no  more 
from  its  diffusion  in  the  height  of  heaven. 

But  the  testing  or  verification  of  such  speculations  as  these  must  be 
left  for  a  later  stage  of  this  inquiry.  The  achievement  which  we  claim 
for  our  Society  is  not  a  theory  of  catcaes  but  a  coUigaJtion  of  facts.  We 
claim  that  it  has  been  shown  that  certain  small  experimental  results 
can  be  produced,  and  that  certain  impressive  spontaneous  phenomena, 
generally  discredited  as  anomalous,  can  be  plausibly  shown  to  belong 
to  the  same  class  as  these  small  results  of  experiment.  To  recur  once 
more  to  a  previous  metaphor,  we  may  say  that  we  have  produced 
£rictional  electricity  on  a  small  scale,  and  indicated  the  probable  con- 
nection of  lightning  with  the  sparks  thus  obtained.  But  we  have  not 
yet  tracked  the  birth  of  the  thunderbolt,  nor  lit  our  highways  with 
the  obedient  flame. 

Here  we  must  break  off.  We  are  obviously  as  yet  only  on  the 
threshold  of  Apparitions  as  commonly  understood — the  visible  phan- 
toms, externalised  in  space,  which,  above  all  things,  oiu*  title  pledges  us 
to  discuss.  This  further  step,  it  may  seem,  must  surely  sever  us  firom 
the  experimental  support  to  which  we  have  hitherto  clung,  and  bring 
us  face  to  face  with  quite  new  problems.  But  though  this  is  to 
some  extent  true,  we  shall  not  quit  our  old  basis.  We  shall  still 
hold  fast  to  our  fundamental  doctrine  of  Thought-transference ;  we 
shall  still  seek  the  origin  of  the  phenomena  not  in  <  transcendental 
physics,' but  in  human  psychology.  The  object  of  our  next  paper  will 
be  to  show  after  what  fashion  the  minds  of  men,  as  already  known  to 
us,  may  be  the  matrix  of  these  airy  crystallisations,  the  camera  whence 
these  phantasmal  images  are  projected  upon  the  waking  world — what 
law  is  their  Summoner  and  their  Disperser,  the  Hermes  which  <  guides 
them  harmlessly  along  the  darksome  way.' 

Edmund  Gubnby. 
Fkedebic  W.  H.  Mtebs. 
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AND  MOHAUUBDAM   PbBDICTIONS  COBCBBNING  THE   LaST  DaTS. 
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About  a.d.  1000  a  widely-spread  notion  of  the  approaching  end  of 
time  seized  upon  men's  hearts,  and  agitated  European  nations. 
Knights  and  barons  ceased  their  quarrels,  and  betook  themselves  to 
prayer  and  fasting ;  peasants  and  labourers  left  ofif  tilling  and  culti- 
vating the  soil,  and  bethought  themselves  of  the  nearing  Day  of 
Judgment ;  the  hardened  and  impenitent  sought  to  make  their  peace 
with  heaven  by  large  grants  of  money  and  land  to  the  monasteries 
and  clergy;  and  St.  Bernard,  taking  advantage  of  the  universal 
anxiety,  preached  the  third  crusade,  and  entreated  kings  and  nobles, 
princes  and  paupers,  high  and  low,  to  secure  pardon  for  their  sins  and 
the  certainty  of  future  bliss  by  uniting  in  one  common  cause  to 
wrest  Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens,  and  reinstate  on  the  throne  of 
the  Holy  City  the  Christian  monarch  whom  Saladin  had  deposed. 
Nor  did  the  disciples  of  the  Cross  alone  entertain  these  sentiments. 
Mohammedans,  too,  anticipated  the  advent  of  the  Mahdi,  and  sought, 
at  the  point  of  the  sword,  to  bring  new  believers  into  the  true  fold, 
or  else  endeavoured  to  extirpate  infidels  from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

But  time  rolled  on,  and  the  expectations  of  all  races — Jews, 
Christians,  and  Mohammedans — were  alike  disappointed.  And  now, 
at  the  close  of  another  decade  of  centuries,  men  are  again  antici- 
pating the  final  reckoning,  and  the  Mohammedan  world,  in  particular, 
is  being  distracted  by  the  pretensions  of  the  impostor  who  has  arisen 
in  the  Soudan  and  laid  claim  to  the  Mahdiship.  But  before  discuss- 
ing his  career  it  will  be  well  to  glance  cursorily  at  the  various  por- 
tents which  are  to  usher  in  the  resurrection  and  the  millennium. 
According  to  Mohammedan  tradition,  the  resurrection  is  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  number  of  signs,  some  of  which'  will  be  of  lesser  and 
some  of  greater  import. 

The  lesser  signs,  which  are  eight  in  number,  include  the  decay  of 
faith  among  men;  the  advancement  of  mean  individuals  to | high 
positions ;  the  elevation  of  maid-servants  to  unwonted  authority,  so 
that  they  will  become  mothers  of  their  mistresses  or  masters,  which 
by  Sale  is  interpreted  to  signify  *  either  that  towards  the  end  of  the 
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TTorld  men  shall  be  much  given  to  sensuality,  or  that  the  Moham- 
medans shall  then  take  many  captives ; '  the  outbreak  of  tumults, 
revolts,  and  seditions ;  war  with  the  Turks ;  such  distress  prevalent 
as  to  cause  a  man  passing  by  the  grave  of  a  fellow-mortal  to  exclaim, 
^  Would  to  God  I  were  in  his  place  I '  the  refusal  of  the  provinces  of 
Irak  and  Syria  to  pay  tribute ;  and  the  extension  of  the  buildings  of 
Medinah  to  Ahab  or  Yhab. 

The  greater  signs  are  as  many  as  seventeen,  and  I  give  them  in 
the  order  in  which  Sale  enumerates  them,  simply,  however,  transpos- 
ing the  positions  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth. 

The  sun  is  to  rise  in  the  west. 

A  beast  will  ascend  out  of  the  earth  in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  or 
on  Mount  Safa,  and,  failing  to  appear  in  these  spots,  will  be  seen 
•either  in  Tayef  or  in  some  other  place.  This  monster,  which  is  to 
combine  in  its  person  the  outward  characteristics  of  several  animals, 
will  have  the  head  of  a  bull,  the  eyes  of  a  hog,  the  ears  of  an  ele- 
phant, the  horns  of  a  stag,  the  neck  of  an  ostrich,  the  breast  of  a 
lion,  the  striped  skin  of  the  tiger,  the  back  of  a  cat,  the  tail  of  a 
ram,  the  legs  of  a  camel,  and  the  melodious  voice  of  the  ass,  and, 
according  to  some  writers,  will  measure  sixty  cubits  in  height-,  and, 
according  to  others,  will  reach  up  to  the  clouds  and  heaven.  It  will 
bring  with  it  the  miracle-working  rod  of  Moses  and  the  seal  of  King 
Solomon,  and  so  swift  will  its  locomotion  be  that  no  one  will  be  able 
to  overtake  or  escape  it.  With  the  rod  it  will  strike  all  believers  on 
the  face,  marking  them  with  the  word  M'dmen  (believer)  ;  with  the 
seal  all  unbelievers  will  be  branded  with  the  word  Cafer  (infidel). 

In  a  war  with  the  Greeks  seventy  thousand  of  the  descendants  of 
Isaac  shall  cause  the  walls  of  Constantinople  to  fall  down  with  the 
6hout,  ^  There  is  no  God  but  God  I  God  is  most  great ! '  But,  during 
the  division  of  the  spoil,  news  shall  reach  them  of  the  appearance  of 
Antichrist,  and  they  will  in  consequence  forsake  all  and  retreat. 

Dajjal,  or  the  chief  Antichrist — ^for  Mohammed  foretold  as 
many  as  thirty — a  one-eyed  monster,  branded  on  the  forehead  with 
the  letters  C  F  E  {Cafer — infidel),  is  to  appear  riding  on  an  ass, 
and  followed  by  seventy  thousand  Jews  from  Ispahan.  During  his 
reign  of  forty  days — the  length  of  which  periods  varies,  however — ^he 
will  lay  the  earth  waste,  but  will  not  be  able  to  penetrate  either  into 
Mecca  or  Medinah,  which  sacred  cities  angels  are  to  guard,  and  finally 
he  will  be  slain  by  Jesus  in  an  encounter  at  the  gate  of  Lud. 

After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Constantinople,  Jesus  will 
descend  near  the  white  tower  to  the  east  of  Damascus ;  he  will 
embrace  Mohammedanism,  many,  have  children,  kill  Dajjal,  and  die, 
after  a  life  of  forty,  or,  as  some  say,  twenty-four,  years  on  earth. 
During  his  suzerainty  hatred  and  malice  will  be  unknown ;  peace, 
plenty,  and  security  will  reign  supreme  ;  the  lion  and  the  camel,  the 
Vol.  XV.— No.  87.  3  H 
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bear  and  the  sheep,  will  live  amioably  together,  and  children  shall 
play  with  serpents  and  receive  no  hurt. 

War  with  the  Jews  will  take  place,  and  the  Mohammedans,  aided 
by  the  very  trees  and  stones,  will  slaughter  untold  numbers,  one  tree 
alone,  named  Gharkad,  which  is  the  Jews'  tree,  protecting  those  that 
take  refuge  behind  it. 

Gog  and  Magog  will  come  forth  with  a  vast  army,  drinking  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  dry  on  their  march,  and  greatly  harassing  Jesus  and 
his  companions,  till,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  former,  God  will  destroy 
them  and  fill  the  earth  with  their  carcases.  The  exhalations  ftorxk 
their  dead  bodies  will  prove  such  fruitful  sources  of  pollution  that, 
again  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  Jesus  and  his  followers,  birds  will 
be  sent  to  carry  away  the  decaying  remains,  and  the  Mohammedana 
will  be  employed  seven  whole  years  in  burning  the  bows,  arrows,  and 
quivers  of  the  deceased  foe.  A  heavy  rain  will  complete  the  work  of 
cleansing,  and  will  fertilise  the  ground. 

A  smoke  will  fill  the  whole  earth. 

There  will  be  an  eclipse  of  the  moon. 

The  Arabs  will  lapse  into  idolatry  for  a  hundred  years,  and  only 
bad  men  will  flourish. 

An  immense  heap  of  gold  and  silver  will  be  discovered  in  the  bed 
of  the  Euphrates,  from  which  the  waters  will  retreat,  and  it  will  prove 
the  destruction  of  many. 

The  Ethiopians  will  destroy  the  Caaba  at  Mecca. 

Beasts  and  inanimate  objects  will  be  endowed  with  the  power  of 
speech. 

A  great  fire  will  break  out  in  the  province  of  Hedjaz,  or,  as  some 
say,  Yemen. 

A  descendant  of  Kahtaa  will  drive  men  before  him  with  his  staff. 

The  faithful,  including  the  souls  of  those  who  have  but  a  grain  of 
&ith  in  their  hearts,  will,  with  the  Koran  itself,  be  swept  away  by  a 
cold,  odoriferous  wind  blowing  from  Syria  Damascena. 

And,  lastly,  the  Mahdi  will  come. 

To  understand  the  position  of  the  individual  who  now  lays  claim 
to  the  Imam  Mahdiship,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  examine  the 
historical  accounts  of  the  twelve  Imams  who  succeeded  Mohammed, 
the  last  of  whom,  some  writers  assert,  was  to  unite  in  himself  the 
offices  of  Imam  and  Mahdi. 

Many  and  bitter  have  been  the  controversies  between  the  various 
sects  of  Mohanmiedans  on  the  subject  of  the  Imams.  The  Sonnites, 
to  which  party  the  Turks  chiefly  belong,  reckon  amongst  the  lawful 
successors  of  the  Prophet,  Abubeker,  Omar,  and  Othman,  who  pre* 
ceded  his  son-in-law,  Ali ;  whilst  the  Shiites,  on  the  oontraxy,  consider 
the  three  intermediate  caliphs  between  Mohammed  and  Ali  to  be  as 
much  usurpers  of  that  dignity  as  Moawiyah,  the  fifth  caliph,  and 
his  son  Yezid.  They  look  upon  Ali  as  the  first  and  only  lawful  aspirant 
to  the  vacant  leadership  of  the  faithful,  and  say  that  fix>m  him  and  his 
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wife,  Fatimah,  the  Prophet's  daughter,  have  alone  spruog  the  rightful 
heirs  to  the  Imamat. 

In  Arabia,  Baghdad,  and  Persia,  different  dynasties  of  caliphs 
arose,  but  the  direct  line  from  Ali  was  doubtless  that  which  settled 
in  Persia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  country  are  mostly  Shiites.  The 
sixth  of  the  Shiite  Imams,  Jaaffer,  was  a  man  of  such  superior  sanctity, 
wisdom,  and  learning,  that  he  has  been  compared  to  Solomon.  He 
was  author  of  a  volume  entitled  ^  Book  of  Fate,'  which  is  still  in  use. 
A  tradition  exists  that,  like  Elijah,  he  did  not  die,  but  wiU  reappear. 
His  son,  Ismail,  was,  during  his  lifetime,  nominated  his  successor, 
but,  dying  before  his  father  and  leaving  none  but  young  children,  his 
half-brother,  Moossah  Kazim,  whose  mother  was  a  slave,  was  appointed 
to  the  Im&mat.  Moossah's  son,  Ali,  was  eighth  Imam ;  Mohammed 
Ben  Ali,  ninth ;  Ali,  son  of  Mohammed,  tenth ;  Hassan,  the  eleventh, 
was  poisoned,  and  his  son,  Mohanomed,  who  was  a  mere  infant  at  his 
father's  death,  was  his  successor,  but  disappeared  mysteriously  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years.  The  legend  is  that  he  entered  a  subterranean 
cave  at  Sermenrai,  near  Baghdad,  where  he  still  resides,  and  whence 
he  will  yet  issue  to  reassert  his  dominion  over  all  pious  Shiites.  The 
cave  itself  has  remained  unaltered  since  the  third  century  of  the 
Hejirah,  but  a  dome  has  been  erected  over  it.  The  mythical  tale  of 
this  youth  runs  thus : — 

He  was  bom  in  Sermenrai  A.E.  265.    According  to  tradition,  derived  from  his 
grandfather's  sister,  present  on  the  occasion,  many  marvellous  circiunstances  were 
connected  with  his  birth — e,g,  no  symptoms  indicated  his  mother's  pregnancy  before 
he  was  actually  horn,  just  as  had  heen  the  case  with  the  mother  of  Jesus ;  on  hia 
heing  horn  the  house  hecame  radiant  with  a  supernatural  light,  and  immediately 
afterwards  he  prostrated  himself  as  in  the  act  of  worship,  and  was  endowed,  in 
answer  to  his  father's  prayer,  with  the  gift  of  speech,  enabling  him  to  say, '  In  the 
name  of  God,  the  merdfid,  the  compassionate,  we  wish  to  confer  power  on  those 
who  confess  their  weakness,  and  we  appoint  them  heirs/    The  room  also  was  filled 
with  angels  in  the  shape  of  green  birds  of  Paradise,  to  one  of  whom  his  father  said^ 
'  Take  and  keep  him  till  Qod  permit  him  to  appear,  for  God  is  able  to  bring  about 
his  behest.'    He  was  bom  circumcised,  and  on  his  right  arm  the  words  were  in- 
scribed, '  Truth  has  come,  falsehood  vanished,  for  falsehood  is  vain  I '   He  had  only 
attained  his  fifth  year  when  his  fiither  died ;  butGbd  had  endowed  him  with  wis- 
dom firom  his  childhood,  like  John  the  Baptist,  and  made  him  Im&m  in  his  infancy, 
as  He  had  also  made  Jesus  a  prophet  in  his  infancy.    In  a.h.  265  or  266  he 
entered  into  a  cool  subterranean  cave  in  Sermenrai,  and  though  his  mother  ex- 
pected him  to  come  out  again,  he  did  not  do  so,  hut  remained  hidden  there  ever 
ance.    At  first  several  Mussulmans  had  the  good  fortune  of  seeing  him  in  that 
retirement.    One  of  them  tells  his  story  thus:  'I  went  with  two  companions  to 
the  palace  of  Sermenrai,  where  in  a  certain  place  I  saw  a  curtain  suspended,  and, 
on  raising  it  up,  saw  hehind  it  the  entrance  to  a  cool  subterranean  cave.    We 
entered  it  together,  and,  after  walking  for  a  distance,  reached  a  sea  upon  whose 
expanse  we  saw  a  carpet  spread  out,  and  on  it  a  very  beautiful  person  standing  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer,  hut  who  did  not  turn  even  to  look  at  us.    My  two  com- 
panions, one  after  tiie  other,  went  into  the  sea  in  order  to  approach  the  Im&m,  hut 
they  sank,  and  I  had  great  difficulty  in  pulling  them  out  of  the  water  and  saving 
them  from  drowning.    Thereupon  I  humbly  begged  pardon  for  our  intrusion,  but 
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fitUl  tlie  Tmam  took  no  notice  of  us  whatever,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for  ub  but 
to  retire.'  This  seclusion  of  the  Imclm  is  divided  into  two  periods,  a  shorter  and 
a  longer  one.  The  former  lasted  up  to  the  year  a.h.  ^0,  during  which  period  he 
performed  many  wonderful  acts,  and  communicated  with  the  outer  world  by  priyi- 
leged  persons,  called  ambassadors,  the  last  of  whom  at  his  death  left  a  letter  he 
had  received  from  the  Mahdi  himself,  according  to  which  no  ambassador  was  to  he 
appointed  after  him.  The  latter  or  longer  period  commenced  with  the  death  of  the 
last  ambassador,  since  which  aU  communication  with  the  outer  world  ceased,  and 
it  will  last  till  his  reappearance  in  the  latter  day,  according  to  the  eternal  will  of 
God.  The  Mahdi  who  is  to  appear  in  the  last  time  is  the  same  who  has  hitherto 
been  in  this  retirement  and  seclusion.  When  he  has  come,  Jesus  also  is  to  deac^ui 
from  heaven,  and  to  appear  on  the  earth.^ 

On  the  accession  of  Moossah  Kazim  to  the  caliphate  a  division 
ensued,  many  of  Ismail's  followers  strongly  espousing,  the  cause  of  his 
children,  through  whom  the  Fatimite  caliphs  of  Egypt  claim  their 
descent  from  Mohammed,  and  so  from  the  family  of  the  JECoreish. 
This  sect  became  notorious  in  history  as  the  Assassins,  and  their 
ruler  was  styled  the  Chief  of  the  Mountains,  or  the  Ancient.     This 
Ancient,  whose  name  was  Hussun  Subah,  resided  in  the  lofty  moim- 
tain  fortress  of  Allahamout,  and  governed  a  hand  of  more  than  fifty 
thousand  loyal  followers,  who  carried  out  with  unflinching  obedience 
and  promptitude  his  orders  for  the  murder  of  others  obnoxious  to 
himself,  and  even  unhesitatingly  sacrificed  their  own  lives  at  his  man- 
date.    The  historian  of  Persia,  Malcolm,  cites  a  striking  proof  of  the 
immense  power  he  possessed  over  his  disciples.     On  one  occasion  his 
inveterate  enemy,  the  Persian  monarch,  Malik  Shah,  sent  an  envoy 
to  Hussun  at  Allahamout.     The  Chief  of  the  Mountains,  determined 
to  convince  the  envoy  that  his  sway  was  no  vain  boast,  commanded 
one  of  his  adherents  to  stab  himself,  and  another  to  cast  himself 
headlong  from  a  precipice.      Both  orders  were  at  once   executed. 
^  Go,'  exclaimed  Hussun  to  the  astonished  ambassador,  ^  and  explain 
to  your  master  the  character  of  my  followers.'    Hussun's  son,  Keah, 
and  grandson,  Mohammed,  kept  up  the  terror  which  was  associated 
with  their  name,  nor  did  it  decrease  under  the  rule  of  the  Ismailian 
chiefs  who  succeeded  them.    An  occurrence  in  the  reign  of  AUah-u- 
deen  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  absolute  despotism  they  wielded. 
Fakhr  Bazee,  a  doctor  of  laws  and  an  eminent  divine,  who  used  to 
be  styled  the  ^Imam  of  Bhe'  (his  native  town),  had  been  supposed 
to .  lean  to  the  opinions  of  the  Ismailian  sect,  and,  to  do  away  with 
this  impression,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  express  his  abhorrence  of 
this  race  and  their  tenets  in  the  pulpit.     Some  time  after  he  had 
uttered  this  anathema,  he  was  surprised  to  see  a  man,  who  had  been 
one  of  his  most  attentive  disciples  for  several  days,  enter  his  private 
chamber,  and  still  more  when,  seizing  him  by  the  beard,  and  point- 
ing a  dagger  to  his  breast,  this  person  asked  him  if  he  knew  who  he 
was.     <  I  am  quite  ignorant  who  you  are,'  said  the  trembling  divine ; 

>  Vide  Tlte  Imdm  Mahdi,  by  Bev.  H.  Sheridan  Fatterson. 
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*  and  still  less  can  I  conjecture  why  you  seek  my  life.'  *  You  abused 
the  sect  of  Ismail,'  said  the  man.  ^  I  was  wrong,'  replied  the  learned 
doctor ;  *  I  repent,  and  will  never  do  so  again.'  *  Swear  by  the  holy 
prophet  to  what  you  have  now  said,'  cried  the  assailant.  *  I  swear,' 
said  the  Imam.  *Very  well,'  said  the  man,  quitting  his  hold;  'I 
have  particular  orders  not  to  slay  you,  or  my  poignard  should,  before 
this,  have  been  crimsoned  with  the  blood  of  your  heart.  AUah-u- 
deen  desires  me  to  present  you  his  respects,  and  to  ask  if  you  are 
well  informed  of  the  tenets  of  that  sect  which  you  have  dared  to 
abuse.  He  advises  you  to  be  most  careful  of  your  future  conduct ;  and 
as  he  has  a  respect  for  your  character,  he  sends  you  this  bag,  which 
contains  three  hundred  and  sixty  gold  mohurs ;  and  here  is  an  order 
for  a  similar  sum  to  be  paid  you  annually  by  one  of  his  agents.'  The 
divine  took  the  money,  and  continued  for  many  years  to  receive  his 
pension.  His  pupils  could  not  but  remark  that,  in  his  future 
lectures,  he  carefully  abstained  from  any  mention  of  the  followers  of 
Ismail.  He  was  wont  to  observe,  in  reply  to  such  observations,  with 
a  suppressed  smile,  that  he  had  been  convinced  by  some  sharp  and 
weighty  arguments  that  it  was  better  not  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
regarding  the  doctrines  of  that  sect.*  With  the  conquest  of  Kaher 
Shah,  AUah-u-deen's  son,  the  demolition  of  his  strongholds,  and  the 
slaughter  of  over  twelve  thousand  of  his  adherents  by  Hulakoo  Khan, 
the  power  of  the  Ismailian  family  came  to  an  end,  and  they  have 
never  again  been  able  to  retrieve  their  fallen  fortunes. 

Concerning  the  present  pretender  to  the  title  of  Imam  Mahdi, 
numerous  and  conflicting  theories  have  been  afloat,  some  stating  that 
he  is  by  trade  a  carpenter,  others  a  dealer  in  wild  beasts,  and  that,  like 
the  fierce  animals  with  which  he  has  had  to  do,  he  sleeps  all  day  and  is 
astir  and  at  work  all  night.  But  the  most  authentic  account  of  him 
which  has  yet  appeared  is  that  by  the  Bev.  H.  Sheridan  Patterson, 
who  asserts  that  by  birth  he  is  a  native  of  Dongola.  When  a  boy, 
Mohammed  Achmet  received  a  severe  beating  from  an  uncle  to 
whom  he  was  apprenticed,  whereupon  he  ran  away  to  Khartoum,  and 
entered  himself  a  pupil  of  the  faJci  of  the  free  school  of  Hoghali,  a 
village  lying  to  the  east  of  Khartoum,  and  so  called  from  the  adjoin- 
ing tomb  of  Sheikh  Hoghali,  the  patron  saint  of  the  semi-barbarous 
and,  till  recently,  comparatively  unknown  town,  now  rendered  &mous 
by  its  association  with  the  name  of  that  gallant  soldier.  General 
Gordon.  When  he  had  sufficiently  mastered  in  this  seminary  the 
theological  dogmas  of  his  creed,  he  transferred  himself  to  Berber, 
where  he  continued  for  six  months  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  another 
school.  In  1870  he  joined  himself  to  the  Faki-Sheikh,  Nur-el- 
Daim,  and  was  by  him  ordained  a  faki,  or  head,  of  a  sect  of  dervishes. 
He  now  retired  to  the  island  of  Abbas,  on  the  White  Nile,  where  he 
made  himself  a  subterranean  cave,  into  which  he  habitually  retired, 
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and  commenced  a  series  of  prayers,  fastings,  and  mortifications. 
Naturally,  his  eccentricities  excited  notoriety,  and  he  acquired  a  wide 
reputation  for  sanctity ;  disciples  rallied  around  him,  wealth  flowed 
in  upon  him,  and  he  took  to  himself  many  wives  of  the  daughters  of 
influential  sheikhs.  As,  however,  Mohammed  only  allows  four  wives 
to  each  man,  Achmet  is  in  the  habit  of  divorcing  the  surplus  number, 
and  remarrying  them  to  himself  as  it  suits  his  pleasure.  In  1881  he 
assumed  the  title  of  Mahdi,  and  formally  announced  that  he  was  the 
prophet  foretold  by  the  author  of  the  Koran.  The  doctrines  he  pro- 
ceeded to  promulgate  were  his  own  divine  mission  for  the  reform  of 
Islam,  the  establishment  of  a  universal  equality,  law,  religion,  and 
community  of  goods,  and  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of  aU.who 
doubted  or  disbelieved  him. 

At  first  his  pretensions  were  regarded  by  the  Egyptian  Crovemment 
with  contempt,  but  the  large  number  of  accessions  to  his  ranks,  and 
his  insurrectionary  operations,  at  length  alarmed  Beouf  Pasha,  and 
a  force  was  despatched  to  oppose  him. 

His  career  has  hitherto  been  a  somewhat  chequered  one,  bat  if 
he  and  his  lieutenant,  Osman  Digna,  have  sustained  serious  reverses, 
they  can  also  boast  of  considerable  successes.  The  Mahdi's  influence 
is  great,  and  as,  according  to  his  own  assertion,  it  will  take  forty  years 
to  establish  his  kingdom,  he  has  still  thirty-eight  before  him  in  which 
to  carry  out  his  designs.  To  those  who  perish  in  his  cause  he  has 
promised  an  immediate  entrance  into  Paradise — a  fact  which  doubt- 
less accounts  for  the  wonderful  courage  and  valour  displayed  by  the 
Arabs  during  their  recent  engagements  with  the  English  in  the 
Soudan,  and  also  for  their  utter  disregard  of  death. 

The  Turks — who,  as  has  before  been  mentioned,  differ  materially 
in  their  tenets  firom  those  of  the  Shiites  which  are  prevalent  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  whose  sultan  cannot  claim  his  descent  from  the  Koreish 
— are,  for  the  present,  necessarily  compelled  to  stand  aloof.  Their 
interference  would  probably  be  the  signal  for  a  sanguinary  religious 
war,  the  results  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  or  foretelL 
What  will  be  the  termination  of  the  complications  in  the  Soudan, 
which  originally  resembled  a  little  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand,  is  beyond  human  foresight  to  predict ;  but  one  thing  is  evident : 
the  clouds  are  gathering  blackness,  and  it  will  not  be  such  an  easy 
matter  as  was  at  first  imagined  to  disjierse  them. 

C.  E.  Stebh. 
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Haying  become  perhaps  a  little  restless  in  the  strict  confinement  of 
the  Admiralty)  and  believing  that  an  inspection  of  foreign  establish- 
ments is  an  appropriate  holiday  for  the  Civil  Lord,  I  left  London  in  a 
steamer  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  on  the  5th,  and 
joined  the  ^  Sunbeam '  at  Malta  on  the  14th  of  September.  The  fol- 
lowing day  was  devoted  to  the  dockyard.  The  naval  establishment 
at  Malta  is  of  considerable  importance.  We  spend  76,OOOZ.  a  year 
on  labour  alone,  and  the  number  of  men  employed  has  been  recently 
increased  from  856  to  1,271.  There  are  two  graving  docks,  one  of 
which,  constructed  when  the  Duke  of  Somerset  was  at  the  Admiralty^ 
is  capable  of  holding  the  largest  ironclad.  We  are  about  to  commence 
another  graving  dock  of  equal  dimensions.  The  resources  of  the 
dockyard  have  been  sufficient  to  make  good  all  the  damage  sustained 
by  the  fleet  during  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria. 

We  sailed  from  Malta  on  the  15th  of  September,  and  on  the  25th 
we  cast  anchor  inside  the  new  mole  of  Cribraltar. 

The  26th  of  September  was  devoted  to  an  inspection  of  the  dock* 
yard  and  the  naval  victualling  establishment.  Gibraltar,  though  not 
80  important  as  Malta,  might  be  expanded,  if  the  necessity  arose,  into 
an  efficient  naval  yard.  Our  present  expenditure  on  labour  is  under 
9,000{.  a  year,  but  the  workshops  are  well  equipped  with  machinery 
and  the  artisans  permanently  employed  receive  assistance  from  the 
artificers  of  the  ships  when  repairs  are  required. 

After  a  busy  day,  we  sailed  at  six  p.h.  It  was  a  lovely  evening,  and 
our  isolated  and  impregnable  rock  fortress,  which  stands  like  a  sentry 
confronting  the  tall  mountains  of  Africa,  was  never  seen  to  greater 
advantage.  We  made  a  rapid  run  before  a  favourable  gale,  and 
arrived  at  Madeira  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2dth,  reaching  the 
anchorage  off  Funchal  under  canvas. 
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At  Madeira,  within  the  limits  of  a  comparatively  small  island^ 
Nature  presents  heiself  to  the  delighted  traveller  under  aspects  of  in- 
conceivable variety  and  beauty.  A  continuous  chain  of  mountains  ex- 
tends from  east  to  west,  the  highest  summits  attaining  an  elevation  of 
7jOOO  feet.  The  vegetation  at  successive  elevations  gradually  changes, 
from  the  sugar-cane,  the  banana,  the  date  palm,  the  bougainvillea^ 
and  the  orchid  of  the  tropics,  to  the  maize,  the  fig-tree,  the  orange^ 
and  the  vine  of  Southern  Europe,  and  to  the  cereals  and  the  hardy 
forest-trees  of  our  own  more  vigorous  climate.  The  prevailing  winds 
are  from  the  north.  To  this  cause  it  is  due  that  the  northern  shorea 
are  copiously  watered,  while  the  southern  shores  are  comparatively 
dry  and  hot.  The  scenery  is  not  less  varied  than  the  vegetation  and 
the  climate.  In  one  park-like  residence,  not  far  from  Funchal, 
imagination  recalls  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau.  Not  far  away  the 
scene  might  be  laid  among  the  hedgerows  of  Brittany ;  on  the  crests 
of  the  hills  you  are  reminded  of  the  Tyrol,  and  on  the  southern  coast 
of  the  populous  shores  of  Sicily. 

Throughout  our  stay  the  Bay  of  Fanchal  was  constantly  enlivened 
by  the  movements  of  shipping.  Several  steamers  called  daily,  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  coaling,  and  all  but  two  bore  the  British  flag.  For 
several  days  a  large  sailing  ship,  under  charter  to  carry  500  emigrants 
direct  from  Dundee  to  Brisbane,  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay.  This  vessel 
had  come  round  the  Orkneys,  and  had  been  twenty-eight  days  at  sea* 
The  distilling  apparatus  had  broken  down,  and  the  water  in  the  tanks 
was  unfit  for  consumption.  The  accommodation  for  the  emigrants 
was  of  the  roughest  description.  The  Swedish  flag  was  represented 
by  a  small  and  worn-out  barque,  which  sailed  two  days  before  us  for 
New  Orleans.  These  Scandinavian  vessels  are  worked  with  reckless- 
economy,  and  are,  perhaps,  our  most  serious  competitors  in  the  car- 
riage of  cheap  and  bulky  commodities. 

We  sailed  from  Madeira  at  midnight  on  the  11th  of  October^ 
In  making  the  passage  to  the  West  Indies,  the  great  object  is  to  pick 
up  the  north-east  Trades  as  soon,  and  to  keep  them  as  long,  as  pos- 
sible. The  prevalent  breezes  of  Madeira  are  from  the  north-east,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  Trades.  In  our  rapid  ran 
from  Gibraltar  we  had  strong  and  favourable  winds,  which  would 
have  carried  us  in  a  day  from  Madeira  into  the  latitude  of  the  steady 
Trades.  A  week  later,  when  we  started  for  Trinidad,  the  breeze  was*- 
from  the  same  quarter,  but  feeble  and  intermittent.  The  summary 
of  our  daily  runs  will  show  that,  as  we  advanced  to  the  south,  on  the^ 
track  recommended  by  Lieutenant  Maury,  the  Trade  winds  gradually 
freshened ;  but  while  we  looked  for  winds  on  the  beam  and  quarter- 
from  the  north-east,  we  rarely  had  the  wind  to  the  northward  of  east, 
and  its  force  was  always  so  moderate  that  the  fore-and-aft  canvas  was 
seldom  filled  with  a  steady  breeze,  and  an  open  boat  could  have  kept 
the  sea  in  safety. 
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We  coQiinued  under  sail  until  the  25tli.  In  the  interval  we  had 
covered  a  distance  of  2,164  miles,  the  average  daily  run  being  160 
knots. 

The  prevailing  winds  from  the  east  in  the  latitude  of  the  tropics^ 
and  from  the  west  in  the  temperate  zones,  greatly  facilitate  inter- 
course by  sea,  and  were  especially  important  before  the  general 
introduction  of  steam  navigation.  Certain  it  is  that  the  discovery  of 
America  would  not  have  been  made  by  Columbus,  unless  the  quaint 
caravels  under  his  command  had  been  carried  forward  by  the  propitious, 
breezes  of  the  north-east  Trade.  Columbus  did  not  know  of  the 
existence  of  the  Trades  when  he  decided,  on  his  first  voyage  in  1492^ 
to  steer  for  the  Canaries,  and  was  thus  brought  within  the  influence 
of  the  winds  which  wafted  him  so  rapidly  and  easily  across  the 
Atlantic. 

Having  entered  the  zone  of  favourable  and  steady  breezes,  our 
attention  was  next  directed  to  the  hurricanes  of  the  West  Indies.  It 
is  believed  that  they  commence  between  50**  and  60®  west  longitude^ 
and  between  10®  and  20^  of  north  latitude.  Desiring  to  keep  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  the  region  of  these  formidable  visitations,  we 
steered  a  southerly  course,  which  brought  us  to  the  50th  meridian 
west  in  11®  of  north  latitude.  The  distance  from  this  position  to 
Trinidad  was  858  miles.  The  Trade  winds  having  become  fitful 
and  uncertain,  steam  wa&  raised,  and,  with  the  occasional  help  of  a 
favouring  breeze,  we  made  rapid  progress  during  the  three  succeeding 
days. 

At  midnight  on  the  27th  we  eased  the  engines,  preparatory  to 
making  the  land.  Long  before  the  dawn  an  expectant  group  was 
assembled  on  the  deck  of  the  ^  Sunbeam,'  each  eager  to  be  first  to 
discover  the  faintest  outlines  of  cliff  or  mountain. 

The  night 
Invests  the  sea,  and  wishM  morn  delays. 

We  made  a  capital  landfall.  With  the  first  beams  of  the 
morning  Tobago  was  visible  under  our  lee,  while  the  north-east 
point  of  Trinidad,  for  which  we  were  steering,  rose  up  boldly  from  the 
sea,  on  the  port  bow. 

As  the  day  advanced,  a  cloudless  tropical  sun  poured  a  flood  of 
light  and  a  fierce  heat  on  the  north  coast  of  Trinidad.  The  scene 
was  glorious  beyond  description.  The  mountains,  3,000  feet  in  height, 
rise  precipitously  from  the  sea,  clothed  to  their  summit  with  dense 
vegetation,  green  and  fresh  from  the  copious  downpour  of  the  rainy 
season,  only  now  drawing  to  a  close.  We  could  distinguish  the 
stately  forms  of  the  palm  and  the  graceful  bamboo  among  the  less 
characteristic  trees  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 

After  steaming  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  along  the  north  coast  of 
Trinidad,  we  opened  the  three  narrow  passages,  named  by  Columbus 
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the  Dragons'  Mouths,  which  lead  into  the  Golf  of  Paria.  Passing 
through  the  Boca  de  Huevos,  we  entered  an  arm  of  the  sea,  diversified 
by  ishinds,  and  presenting  all  the  attractive  features  of  an  inland 
lake  in  the  tropics.     At  2.30  f.m.  we  anchored  off  Port  of  Spain. 

To  discontented  minds  it  might  have  been  tedious  to  spend 
eighteen  days  consecutively  at  sea.  There  were  no  uneasy  spirits  on 
board  the  ^  Sunbeam/  for  everybody  had  an  occupation.  We  muistered 
early  in  the  morning  to  admire  the  glorious  beauty  of  the  dawn.  In 
the  evenings  we  had  readings  and  musical  recitals  for  the  crew, 
including  songs  by  the  seamen,  accompanied  by  choruses  at  least  as 
hearty  as  they  were  melodious.  The  calm  hours  and  cloudless  skies 
of  those  nights  at  sea  in  tropical  latitudes  were  favourable  for  lefleo 
tion  on  the  transcendental  wonders  of  astronomy. 
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On  landing  at  Port  oC  Spain  we  found  ourselves  in  a  thriving 
town,  well  administered  under  British  rule.  The  environs  aie 
delightful.  The  Savannah  on  the  north  of  the  town  is  a  charming 
feature.  It  lies  between  the  sea-shore  and  a  range  of  steep  and 
densely-wooded  hills,  and  with  its  large  open  spaces  of  pasture, 
divided  by  clumps  and  avenues  of  superb  tropical  trees,  it  affoidft 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Port  of  Spain  all  the  amenities  of  a  pnblio 
park. 

During  our  stay  in  these  waters  we  anchored  one  night  off  La  Biea 
for  a  visit  to  the  pitch  lake.  The  next  night  we  lay  off  San  FemandOy 
the  second  town  in  the  island,  and  the  centre  of  an  important  sugar- 
growing  district.  These  excursions  made  us  fiuniliady  acquainted  with 
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the  navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  It  divides  Trinidad  from  the  con- 
tinent of  South  America,  and  is  the  largest  natural  harbour  in  the 
world.  It  is  nearly  quadrangular  in  shape.  The  length  from  north  to 
south  is  100  miles ;  the  breadth  is  40  miles.  The  northern  entrance, 
from  the  Caribbean  Sea,  is  contracted  at  the  Dragons'  Mouth  by  a  bold 
promontory,  extending  in  an  east  and  west  direction  a  distance  of 
70  miles  from  the  mainland.  The  southern  entrance,  called  the 
Serpents'  Mouth,  is  barred  by  extensive  shoals.  The  depths  are 
moderate,  and  ships  can  anchor  safely  in  every  part  of  the  gulf. 
We  escaped  illness  on  board  the  '  Sunbeam,'  but  the  Gulf  of  Paria 
cannot  be  a  healthy  anchorage,  the  coasts  being  low  and  marshy. 
An  extensive  mangrove  swamp  adjoins  Port  of  Spain  to  the  south, 
and  the  prevailing  wind  bloWs  across  the  swamp  to  the  anchorage. 

At  Trinidad  we  had  the  honour  of  meeting  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia,  who  was  serving  as  lieutenant  of  the  ^  Olga,'  the  latest  and 
most  perfect  type  of  the  cruisers  of  the  German  fleet.  For  general 
service  the  *  Olga '  is  an  excellent  type.  She  sits  well  on  the  water,  has 
a  commanding  freeboard,  and  is  well  rigged  as  a  barque.  Six  ships 
similar  to  the  '  Olga '  are  built  or  building  for  the  German  Navy. 
They  have  a  displacement  of  2,100  tons,  being  the  same  as  that  of 
the  *  Louise '  and  '  Ariadne,'  but  with  the  improvements  which  an 
experience  of  ten  years  has  suggested.  The  new  type  are  of  com- 
posite construction.  The  older  vessels  are  of  wood.  The  speed  has 
been  increased  from  13^  knots  to  14^  knots.  The  main  armament 
has  been  increased  from  six  to  eight  15-centimetre,  or  four-ton  g^ns. 
The  minor  armament  includes  two  boat- guns  and  four  Hotchkiss 
guns.     Torpedo-tubes  are  fitted  above  water  in  either  bow. 

The  West  Indies  were  described  by  the  authors  of  the  census  of 
1871  as  those  *  delightful  West  India  islands,  lifted  by  volcanic 
forces  out  of  a  tropical  sea  into  a  tropical  sky,  and  which  have  living 
on  their  13,109  square  miles  of  sea-encircled  territories  1,063,886 
inhabitants.'  Of  this  favoured  group  Trinidad  is  the  most  prosperous. 
The  export  and  import  trade  has  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years.  The 
revenue  is  already  nearly  half  a  million.  The  population  is  1 53,000,  an 
increase  in  ten  years  of  45,000.  The  island  is  only  ten  degrees  north 
of  the  Equator.  In  size  it  is  about  equal  to  Lancashire.  The  soil  is 
perhaps  the  most  fertile  in  the  West  Indies,  the  chief  productions 
being  cofiee  and  cocoa.  The  exports  of  cofiee  represent  a  total  of 
more  than  900,000^.,  as  against  350,0002.  for  cocoa.  About  one-fifth 
only  of  the  island  is  cultivated,  and  a  large  area  is  unsettled  and 
almost  unknown.  An  extension  of  the  railway  to  the  southern  and 
eastern  coast  would  materially  assist  in  the  development  of  the  in- 
exhaustible resources  of  the  soil. 

After  spending  a  most  interesting  week  at  Trinidad,  we  left  at 
sunset  on  the  3rd  of  November,  and,  making  the  voyage  under  steam 
along  the  Spanish  Main,  reached  La  Guayra  on  the  5th  of  November 
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early  in  the  afternoon.  The  distance  is  330  miles.  The  mountains 
on  the  north  coast  of  Venezuela  rise  precipitously  from  the  sea  to  the 
lofty  elevation  of  9,000  feet.  The  perpetual  rains  in  that  torrid 
climate  keep  them  green  to  the  very  summit,  and  for  want  of  lesser 
heights,  by  which  the  elevation  may  be  measured,  it  is  diflScult  to 
realise  the  colossal  dimensions  of  this  noble  range. 

On  the  morning  after  our  arrival  we  started  on  horseback  for 
Caraccas.  The  path  is  of  the  roughest,  and  the  ascent  is  extremely 
rapid.  After  an  hour's  ride  the  shipping  in  the  Bay  of  La  Gruayra. 
are  seen  at  a  dizzy  depth  beneath  diminished  to  the  merest  specks. 
A  dense  canopy  of  trees  overhangs  the  path.  Here  and  there  the 
undergrowth  has  been  cleared  for  coffee  plantations,  and  everywhere 
the  loveliest  flowers  of  our  conservatories  are  seen  growing  in  pro- 
fusion. The  summit  of  the  pass  is  nearly  8,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  On  gaining  the  topmost  ridge  Caraccas  suddenly  come» 
into  view,  lying  some  3,000  feet  below,  in  a  noble  amphitheatre  of 
mountains. 

Caraccas,  the  capital  of  Venezuela,  has  a  population  of  50,000^ 
but,  owing  to  the  apprehensions  of  earthquakes,  few  of  the  buildings 
exceed  one  story  in  height,  and  the  streets  are  miserably  paved.  In 
point  of  dimensions  the  public  buildings  in  the  centre  of  the  city 
have  greater  architectural  pretensions,  but  the  construction  is  most 
flimsy.  Statues  of  General  Guzman  Blanco,  President  of  the  Re- 
public, form  the  most  imposing  artistic  features  of  Caraccas.  General 
Blanco  has  ruled  Venezuela  for  the  last  twelve  years  with  a  rod  of 
iron.  He  has  done  something  for  the  improvement  of  the  country, 
and  he  has  been  successful  in  putting  down  his  numerous  rivals,  but 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  civil  allowance  of  the  President  of 
Venezuela  is  six  times  greater  than  that  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  England,  it  must  be  obvious  that  such  a  position  offers  too  many 
temptations  to  political  adventurers  to  be  held  long  in  undisturbed 
enjoyment. 

In  the  evening  we  returned  to  La  Guayra  by  the  railway  recently 
opened  for  traffic,  constructed  by  an  English  company,  and  designed 
by  English  engineers.  Caraccas  is  3,400  feet  above  La  Guayra.  The 
distance  by  railway  is  only  twenty-seven  miles,  for  ten  of  which  the 
line  is  carried  almost  on  a  level,  closely  skirting  the  coast.  The 
ascent  being  so  rapid,  the  engineering  difficulties  were  of  a  formid- 
able character.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  accept  gradients  of 
one  in  twenty,  and  curves  of  140  feet  radius,  on  the  brink  of  giddy 
precipices.  The  scenery  is  magnificent,  but  the  travelling  seems 
hazardous. 

From  La  Guayra  to  Port  Royal  we  made  a  most  successful 
passage  under  sail,  urged  forward  by  the  Trade  wind.  The  distance 
is  750  miles,  and  we  maintained  an  average  rate  of  sailing  of  nearly 
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nine  knots  an  hour.  It  was  the  most  satisfactory  yachting  we  had 
done  since  we  left  Madeira.  The  *  Sunbeam,'  like  the '  Aroostook/ 
so  gracefully  described  by  Mr.  Howells,  with  a  cloud  of  canvas  filling 
overhead,  moved  over  the  level  sea  with  the  light  ease  of  a  bird 
that  half  swims,  half  flies  along  the  water. 

We  made  the  lighthouse  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Jamaica  at 
ten  A.M.  on  the  10th  of  November.  The  favouring  breeze  carried  us 
during  the  afternoon  along  the  south  coast  of  the  island,  and  through 
the  intricate  channels  which  lead  to  Port  Boyal.  The  wind  died 
away  to  a  calm  as  we  anchored  off  the  dockyard. 

Jamaica  enjoys  a  well-merited  fame  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery. 
The  magnificent  chain  of  hills  which  runs  through  the  centre  of  the 
island  has  been  rightly  named  the  '  Blue  Mountains.'  The  effects  of 
colour  are  most  remarkable  at  the  higher  elevations,  where  bare  crags 
of  volcanic  rock  jut  forth  from  among  the  dense  masses  of  rich 
tropical  vegetation,  or  between  steep  slopes  clad  with  a  verdure  per- 
petually refreshed  by  copious  showers.  Jamaica  is  emphatically  a 
land  of  streams.  The  paths  in  the  mountain  districts  follow  the 
course  of  torrents  whose  murmuring  sounds  are  most  musical  and 
refireshing  to  the  ear  in  the  heat  of  the  tropical  day.  These  tor- 
rents, as  they  reach  the  plains  near  the  sea-shore,  expand  into  rivers 
which  give  inexhaustible  fertility  to  the  soil. 

The  statistics  of  Jamaica  need  not  detain  us  long.  The  length 
of  the  island  from  east  to  west  is  130  miles,  and  the  breadth  is  45 
miles.  The  population  consists  mainly  of  negroes  or  coloured  people. 
The  numbers  advanced  from  377,433  in  1844  to  441,264  in  1861, 
506,154  in  1871,  and  580,804  in  1882.  This  rapid  increase  may  be 
accepted  as  an  evidence  that  the  people  command  in  abundance  the 
necessaries  of  life,  according  to  their  standard  of  living.  The 
standard,  however,  is  low,  and  if  regard  be  had  to  the  requirements  of 
the  higher  civilisation,  their  condition  is  by  no  means  so  prosperous 
as  might  be  expected  in  a  country  where  the  most  fertile  land  com- 
mands a  merely  nominal  rent.  We  saw  multitudes  of  idlers,  and  yet 
complaints  are  rife  of  a  scarcity  of  labour.  It  is  probable  that  the 
baneful  traditions  of  slavery  have  prevented  the  planters,  and  the 
^ents  for  non-resident  proprietors,  from  resorting  to  the  proper 
methods  of  stimulating  the  industry  of  a  people  in  a  state  of  freedom. 
Liberal  payment  by  results  would  probably  be  found  as  efiScacious  in 
Jamaica  as  elsewhere.  At  the  period  of  our  visit  the  walls  of 
Kingston  were  placarded  with  handbills  issued  by  the  contractors  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  The  offer  of  wages  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  a  day 
has  attracted  large  numbers  of  negroes  from  Jamaica.  It  is  said  that 
they  have  exhibited  great  energy  and  endurance,  and  have  even  suc- 
ceeded in  competing  successfully  with  the  steam  excavators,  which 
have  been  provided  as  a  substitute  for  manual  labour. 

The  indolence  of  the  negro  population  is  induced  by  the  prolific 
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bounty  of  nature.  The  recent  Commission  reports  that  thirty  days' 
labour  on  an  acre  of  good  soil  will  provide  a  family  with  suste- 
nance for  a  whole  year,  and  yield  a  surplus  saleable  in  the  market 
of  from  \0L  to  302.  The  industrious  negro  wisely  aims  at  becom- 
ing a  peasant  proprietor.  The  provision  grounds  cultivated  by 
the  owners  produce  abundant  supplies  of  fruit,  spices,  cocoa,  and 
coffee. 

The  works  on  the  Panama  Canal  are  progressing  slowly,  and  will 
not  be  completed,  in  all  probability,  in  the  present  century.  The 
climate  is  unhealthy  and  the  engineering  difficulties  are  considerable. 
When,  after  an  interval  of  years,  the  Canal  is  open  for  traffic,  North 
and  South  America  will  be  the  chief  gainers.  A  saving  of  6,000 
miles  will  be  effected  from  New  York  to  China  and  Japan.  Com- 
munication with  California  by  sea  will  be  facilitated  in  a  still  greater 
degree.  The  voyage  between  England  and  Australia  livill  not  be 
appreciably  shortened,  and  the  present  route  will  certainly  be  pre^ 
ferred  for  sailing  vessels. 

The  trade  of  Jamaica  has  long  been  languishing,  and,  indeed, 
declining,  more  especially  in  sugar,  formerly  the  main  article  of 
export.  A  new  trade  has  sprung  up  in  the  exportation  of  fresh  fruit 
to  New  York,  which  has  been  rapidly  developed  in  recent  years,  and 
promises  to  replace  the  other  kinds  of  cultivation. 

The  11th  and  12th  of  November  were  devoted  to  Port  Boyal, 
the  naval  establishment,  Kingston,  the  chief  town,  and  Newcastle, 
the  sanatorium  of  Jamaica.  The  importance  of  Port  Boyal  ha» 
greatly  diminished  since  the  formation  of  our  large  dockyard  at 
Bermuda,  JECingston  is  a  shabby  town,  but  the  environs  are  delight- 
ful. Newcastle  stands  at  a  height  of  4,000  feet.  The  view  is 
superb,  extending  from  the  surrounding  mountains  over  the  lowland 
beneath,  on  which  Kingston  is  built,  and  embracing  the  spacious  and 
land-locked  harbour,  and  a  wide  range  to  seaward.  The  ascent  to 
Newcastle  is  by  a  bridle-way  through  a  richly  wooded  ravine,  and 
beside  the  rocky  bed  of  an  abundant  mountain  stream. 

In  the  evening  of  the  12th  we  had  an  assembly  on  board  the 
*  Sunbeam.'  Our  guests  included  the  Bishop  of  Demerara,  who  has 
been  consecrated  forty-two  years,  and  the  Bishop  of  Barbados.  All 
the  West  Indian  Bishops  were  assembled  in  conference  at  Kingston. 
As  the  result  of  their  deliberations,  they  have  constituted  the  West 
Indies  as  a  separate  province,  and  elected  the  Bishop  of  Demeiara  as 
their  first  primate.  The  Church  is  flourishing  in  the  West  Indies. 
T\^e  congregation  attending  the  parish  church  of  Kingston  set  a  high 
example  of  religious  devotion*  In  proportion  to  their  limited  means 
they  are  liberal  in  the  support  of  every  good  object.  Nothing  could 
be  more  cordial  than  the  patriarchal  relations  between  Mr.  Downer, 
the  rector,  and  his.  sable  flock* 

On  the  13th  of  November  we  steamed  round  from  Fort  Boyal  to 
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Ocho  Bios.  The  distance  is  110  miles.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
Jamaica  the  Blue  Mountains  fill  up  the  interior  between  the  southern 
and  northern  coasts,  and  their  richly  wooded  slopes  descend  in  a 
succession  of  beautiful  ridges  to  the  shore.  At  Ocho  Bios  we  met 
H.M.S.  ^  Dido,'  and  fraternised. 

On  the  14th  of  November  we  steamed  forty-six  miles  to  Port 
Antonio.  Both  Ocho  Bios  and  Port  Antonio  are  land-locked  har- 
bours, protected  by  coral  reefs.  The  water  is  clear  as  crystaL  The 
scenery  is  exquisite. 

From  Port  Antonio  we  stretched  across  under  steam  to  Cuba, 
a  distance  of  130  miles.  Proceeding  along  the  coast,  at  noon  on  the 
16th  of  November  we  rounded  Cape  May  si,  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Cuba,  and  once  more  found  ourselves  bowling  along  merrily  with,  a 
brisk  Trade  wind  on  the  beam.  Under  the  lee  of  the  Great  Bahamas 
the  sea  was  perfectly  smooth,  and. in  sixty  hours  we  made  a  fine  run 
of  516  miles  under  canvas. 

The  Great  Bahama  Channel  which  divides  Cuba  from  the  Bahamas 
is  an  intricate  navigation.  The  passage  is  bordered  on  the  east  by  a 
continuous  barrier  of  coral  reefs,  nowhere  visible  above  water,  and 
only  marked  by  four  lighthouses. 

At  three  a.m.  on  the  19th  of  November  we  made  the  red  revolv- 
ing light  on  Gun  Cay.  A  fresh  breeze  carried  us  rapidly  beyond  its 
range,  and  at  dawn  we  were  close  to  the  Great  Isaac's  Light,  which 
marks  the  entrance  to  the  North-west  Providence  Channel,  the  prin- 
cipal passage  from  the  coast  of  America  to  Nassau.  I  had  been  on 
the  watch  for  three  days  and  nights,  with  scarcely  an  interval  of  rest. 
The  task  of  pilotage  had  been  anxious,  owing  to  the  strong  currents 
setting  across  the  reefs.  Every  time  we  made  the  land,  or  checked 
our  position  by  observation,  we  foimd  ourselves  some  miles  to  lee- 
ward of  our  position  by  dead  reckoning.  It  was  with  a  sense  of 
relief,  therefore^  that  we  observed  a  small  pilot-boat  endeavouring 
to  cut  us  off.  The  engines  were  stopped,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a 
stalwart  negro  stepped  on  board,  equally  ready  to  plunder  us  if  we 
were  wrecked,  or  to  pilot  us  to  any  part  of  the  Bahamas.  The 
bargain  for  the  pilotage  to  Nassau  was  amusing,  and  characteristic 
of  the  Bahama  wreckers.  Kelly,  for  so  the  sable  mariner  was 
named,  commenced  with  a  demand  for  20^.  I  replied  with  an  offer 
of  51.'  After  a  prolonged  altercation  we  agreed  for  8{.  lOs.  Imme- 
diately the  bargain  was  struck,  Kelly  called  out  to  the  men  in  his 
boat,  with  whom  a  certain  percentage  of  his  earnings  was  to  be 
shared,  ^  I  am  going  to  Nassau  for  71J  As  his  men  received  the 
announcement  without  any  expression  of  surprise,  it  was  evident  that 
the  sum  he  had  named  was  reasonable  and  usual.  I  pointed  this  out 
to  Kelly,  and  positively  refused  to  give  him  more  than  7L  This  led 
to  a  most  grotesque  appeal  on  the  grounds  of  Christian  charity,  on 
the  grounds  of  poverty,  and  on  the  grounds  of  the  extreme  difficulty 
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of  the  navigation  he  was  undertaking.  Eventually  we  agreed  for  11 
with  a  promise  of  an  advance  to  81.^  and  a  copy  of  the  Bible  for  Mn. 
Kelly,  if  the  harbour-master  at  Nassau  recommended  it. 

All  went  well  until  we  approached  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of 
Nassau.     I  had  closely  questioned  the  pilot  as  to  his  ability  to  enter 
ut  night,  and  he  had  assured  me  that  he  knew  the  place  well.    It 
was  only  discovered,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  our  pilot's  method  of 
keeping  clear  of  the  reefs  was  to  steer  for  them  until  he  could  clearly 
see  the  breakers  ahead.    He  kept  his  look-out  on  the  bowsprit  end, 
and  all  depended  on  his  quickness  of  vision.     In  the  present  instance 
the  order  to  the  helmsman  was  not  given  until  we  had  advanced  into 
such  shallow  water  that  the  vessel  but  imperfectly  answered  the 
helm.     We  had  a  narrow  shave,  and  if  an  accident  had  occurred, 
loud  would  have  been  the  outcry  at  the  foolhardiness  of  an  amateur 
commander  in  trusting  the  ^  Sunbeam '  to  an  uncertified  Bahama 
wrecker.    Though  we  ran  considerable  risk  under  the  guidance  of 
Tom  Kelly,  we  formed  a  favourable  impression  of  his  nerve  and  intel- 
ligence.   Another  negro  pilot,  who  took  us  into  Port  Boyal  under 
sail,  handled  the  ^  Sunbeam,'  a  type  of  vessel  to  which  he  was  quite 
unaccustomed,  with  the  confidence  and  readiness  of  a  thorough  sea- 
man.    Of  the  seafaring  negroes  of  the  West  Indies,  in  the  humbler 
station  of  boatmen,  we  can  speak  in  terms  of  praise.     At  Trinidad, 
La  Gruayra,  and  Port  Boyal,  they  were  smart,  stalwart,  and  willing 
fellows,  ready  for  a  long  pull  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night 

This  description  of  navigation  in  the  Bahamas  suggests  a  few 
remarks  on  coral  formations.  The  Bahamas  are  a  vast  archipelago, 
formed  by  the  coral-making  animals  known  to  science  as  polyps.  In 
our  recent  voyage  we  first  came  upon  an  extensive  formation  of  coral 
in  Jamaica,  where  a  fringing  reef  exists  along  the  entire  length 
of  the  southern  coast  of  the  island.  The  north  coast  of  Cuba  is 
encircled  with  a  similar  formation,  only  divided  by  the  Ghreat  Bahama 
Channel  from  the  far-extending  banks  of  the  Bahamas.  The  space 
occupied  by  the  latter  group  is  triangular  in  form,  the  west  side  being 
some  200  miles  in  length,  and  the  remaining  sides  600  and  720 
miles  respectively.  The  space  within  this  triangle  is  occupied  by 
numerous  irregularly  shaped  white  sandstone  islets  and  rocks,  the 
loftiest  being  about  400  feet  in  height 

The  Bahama  banks  are  fringing  reefs,  which  have  been  brought 
to  the  surface  by  the  elevation  of  an  extensive  area.  In  this  case  the 
conditions  are  tiie  converse  of  those  under  which  the  coral  islands  of 
the  Pacific  were  built  up  from  the  profound  depths  of  the  surround- 
ing ocean.  The  Bahama  reefs,  as  Professor  Darwin  has  sbown,  rest 
upon  rocks  which  have  slowly  and  unceasingly  sunk  beneath  the  le^el 
of  the  sea,  while  the  corals  have  continued  to  grow  upwards. 

The  harbour  of  Nassau  is  remarkable  for  the  clearness  of  the 
water.    With  the  aid  of  a  water-glass,  a  mere  wooden  box  with  a 
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pane  of  glass  fitted  at  the  bottom,  every  object  can  be  seen  at  the 
depth  of  four  fathoms.  The  coral  reefs,  when  examined  with  the  aid 
of  this  simple  instrument,  present  all  the  beauty  of  a  flower-garden. 

The  Bahamas  will  be  for  ever  memorable  as  the  landfall  of 
Columbus.  Thie  islands  were  first  settled  by  the  English  in  1629,  and 
our  sovereignty  was  finally  acknowledged  by  treaty  in  1783.  The 
actual  population  of  the  whole  group  is  43,000.  The  chief  exports 
are  fruits,  including  pine-apples,  oranges  and  bananas,  and  sponges. 

Ocho  lUos  to  JSfassau, 


Date 

Sail 

steam 

LatN. 

Long.  W. 

ObMrvations 

Nov.  16 

26 

123 

19-23 

76-48 

Called  at  Port  Antonio 

„    16 

68 

63 

20-16 

74-06 

Rounded  C.  Maysi 

„    17 

102 

21-47 

77-02 

..» 

„    18 

219 

24-7 

79-31 

— 

„    19 

106 

68 

26*66 

78-21 

Hounded  Gieat  Isaacs 

„    20 

— 

90 

Arrived  at  Nassau 

610 

844 

Total 

9( 

>4 

We  left  Nassau  on  the  22nd  of  November.  The  winds  were  un- 
favourable, and  we  steered  to  the  northward. 

From  the  27th  to  the  30th  we  encountered  a  heavy  gale,  which 
commenced  at  N.  by  E.,  and  ended  at  four  p.m.  on  the  30th  of 
November  with  the  wind  at  N.W.  We  lay-to  on  the  27  th  under 
treble-reefed  foresail  and  double-reefed  mainsail,  shipping  no  water, 
but  driving  to  the  south-east  at  the  rate  of  at  least  one  knot  an  hour. 

On  the  28th  we  decided  to  try  the  *  Sunbeam  *  under  treble- 
reefed  foresail  and  mainsail,  double-reefed  fore-staysail,  and  reefed 
mizen-trysail.  With  this  increased  spread  of  canvas,  we  were  able  to 
make  two  knots  an  hour  on  the  direct  course  for  Bermuda,  and  to 
keep  sufficient  steerage  way  to  luff  up  to  an  ugly  sea.  The  behaviour 
of  the  vessel  elicited  the  unqualified  approval  of  our  most  experi- 
enced hands. 

Bad  weather  quickly  brings  out  the  qualities  of  seamen.  Our 
four  best  men  relieved  each  other  at  the  wheel,  and  it  is  due  in  no 
small  degree  to  their  skill  that  in  a  gale  lasting  three  days  no  heavy 
sea  broke  on  board.  I  need  not  say  that  all  deck  openings  were 
secured,  especially  at  night,  by  means  of  planks  and  canvas.  Our 
situation  may  perhaps  excite  sympathy,  but  we  had  no  reason  to 
complain.  Meals  could  not  be  served  in  the  usual  manner,  but  by 
placing  every  movable  thing  on  the  floor  of  the  cabins  and  on  the 
lee-side,  and  by  fixing  ourselves  against  supports  or  in  a  recumbent 
position,  we  were  secured  against  any  further  effects  of  the  force  of 
gravity. 
Vol.  XV.— No.  87.  3  I 
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On  the  30th  the  wind  veered  to  the  north-west,  and  the  weather 
rapidly  improved,  The  sea  turned  gradually  with  the  wind,  but  for 
many  hours  we  met  a  heavy  swell  from  the  north-east. 

Having  described  our  proceedings  in  the  '  Sunbeam,'  it  may  be 
interesting  to  give  a  more  general  explanation  of  the  law  of  storms. 
With  rare  exceptions,  all  heavy  storms  are  whirlwinds,  revolving,  in 
a  spiral  curve,  in  the  northern  hemisphere  against,  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  with,  the  hands  of  a  watch.  Bevolving  storms  originate 
between  the  parallels  of  10®  and  20°  north  or  south  of  the  Equator. 


NORTHERN  HEMISPHERE. 


Sunbeam's  position 


Storm/idd 

direction  of 

revohUioti 


I.  \ 


^ 


X 


lo^N. 


y'N. 


At  first  they  travel  westward,  increasing  their  distance  from  [the 
Equator  until  they  reach  the  parallels  of  25°  or  30®  north  or  south, 
when  they  turn  towards  the  east,  but  continue  to  travel  in  a  direction 
inclining  towards  the  Pole.  The  nearer  the  centre,  the'more  violent 
the  wind,  the  more  rapid  the  changes  in  its  direction,  the  greater 
the  risk  of  being  caught  aback,  the  more  confused  and  dangerous  the 
state  of  the  sea.  Hence  the  art  of  the  seaman  consists  in  steering  in 
that  direction  which  will  most  rapidly  increase  the  distance  from  the 
centre.  To  determine  the  bearing  of  the  centre :  face  the  wind,  and 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  the  centre  will  bear  eight  points  to  the 
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right.  The  direction  in  which  the  centre  is  moving  may  he  assumed 
from  the  latitude  of  the  observer ;  hut  if  any  doubt  exists,  the  vessel 
must  be  laid>to,  and  the  observation  repeated  until  the  track,  as 
determined  by  the  varying  bearings  of  the  centre,  can  be  projected 
on  the  chart.  We  may  apply  these  rules  to  the  problem  presented 
to  us  in  the  ^  Sunbeam.'  The  gale  commenced  with  the  wind  at 
N.N.E.  During  two  days  the  direction  of  the  wind  remaining  the 
same,  we  supposed  ourselves  to  be  contending  with  an  ordinary 
straight-line  gale  ;  but  when  the  wind  shifted  from  N.N.E.  to  N.W., 
with  a  rising  barometer,  it  was  clear  that  we  had  been  laying-to  on 
the  outer  edge  of  the  left-hand  semicircle  of  a  revolving  storm. 
With  the  wind  at  N.N.E.,  the  bearing  of  the  centre  was  E.S.E.,  with 
the  wind  at  N.  it  was  E.,  and  at  N.W.,  N.E.  The  centre  had  there- 
fore been  travelling  from  the  S.W.  to  the  N.E. 

When  the  gale  which  has  been  described  subsided,  we  were  277 
miles  from  Bermuda.  On  the  1st  of  December  we  were  able  to  shake 
the  reefs  out  of  the  mainsail  and  foresail,  and  set  the  squaresail, 
fore-topsail,  and  top-gallantsail.  On  the  2nd  of  December,  at  four 
A.H.,  the  revolving  light  on  G-ibb's  Hill  was  visible  on  the  port  bow. 
At  seven  a.m.  we  took  a  pilot,  who  informed  us  that  a  north-east 
gale  of  great  violence  had  been  experienced  at  Bermuda,  and  that 
the  flag-ship  had  been  driven  on  shore.  At  ten  a.h.  we  entered  the 
Ship  Channel,  an  intricate  passage  commanded  by  numerous  fortifi- 
cations of  modem  construction,  and  armed  with  powerful  guns, 
including  a  few  of  no  less  than  thirty-five  tons.  At  one  a.h.  we 
passed  the  'Northampton,'  still  aground,  surrounded  by  the  '  Canada," 
'  Scorpion,'  *  Viper,'  and  *  Vixen.'  It  was  a  distressing  spectacle,  but 
every  man  was  working  with  determined  energy  to  haul  the  ship  off 
into  deep  water.  In  the  night,  to  the  profound  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned,  these  efforts  were  crowned  with  success. 

On  comparing  notes  with  the  naval  authorities  at  Bermuda,  it 
was  evident  that  we  had  been  contending  with  the  same  gale  which 
had  visited  their  islands,  and  the  centre  of  which  had  probably 
passed  about  a  hundred  miles  to  the  eastward.  In  our  position,  250 
miles  further  west,  the  gale  was  less  severe,  an  advantage  clearly 
indicated  by  the  comparative  readings  of  the  barometer,  which  with 
us  never  fell  below  29'82,  whilehere  it  dropped  to  29'46. 

Our  total  distance  from  Nassau  to  Bermuda  was  1,203  miles,  of 
which  949  were  performed  under  sail  and  254  under  steam. 

The  description  of  the  Bermudas  must  be  of  the  most  general 
character.  They  were  discovered  in  1527,  and  first  settled  by  the 
English  in  1612.  The  islands,  some  hundreds  in  number,  lie  on  the 
south-east  edge  of  a  coral  reef  twenty-one  miles  in  length,  and  from 
six  to  twelve  miles  in  breadth.  They  are  composed  of  sand  and 
limestone.  The  surface  is  undulating,  but  the  highest  hill  does  not 
exceed   300  feet.     The  cedar  is  the   principal  tree.     The  valleys 
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contain  a  rich  soil,  capable  of  producing  every  variety  of  fruit  and 
vegetable.  The  Bermudas,  lying  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most 
stormy  regions  in  the  Atlantic,  are  famous  in  literature  as  the  much- 
vexed  Bermoothes,  the  scene  of  Shakespeare's  TefnvpeaU 

Two  centuries  ago  the  fertility  of  these  islands  was  sung  by 
Andrew  Marvell  in  his  poem  ^  The  Bermudas : ' 

He  gaTO  us  this  eternal  Bprin^, 
Which  here  enamels  everything. 

•  •  •  •  • 

lie  makes  the  figs  our  mouths  to  meet. 
And  throws  the  melons  at  our  feet, 
But  apples  plants  of  such  a  price, 
No  tree  could  ever  bear  them  twice. 
With  cedars  chosen  by  His  hand 
From  Lebanon  He  stores  the  land. 

Our  expenditure  in  the  dockyard  in  pay  and  wages  amounts  to 
30,000{.  a  year,  and  327  workmen  are  employed  in  the  workshops. 
The  storehouses  and  residences  for  the  officers  of  the  yard  are  of  the 
most  solid  construction,  built  in  stone  during  the  period  when  Ber- 
muda was  one  of  our  largest  convict  stations.  These  extensive 
buildings  are  surrounded  by  massive  fortifications,  and  flanked  by  a 
noble  range  of  barracks  and  the  palatial  house  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Sesident  Cpmmissioner  of  the  Navy  Board.  The  floating  dock 
is  a  structure  of  vast  proportions,  capable  of  lifting  the  largest 
ironclad. 

Bermuda  acquired  its  present  importance  during  the  war  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  States.    From  its  geographical  position 
it  may  be  regarded  as  an  outwork  for  the  defence  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  being  nearly  midway  between  the  cruising  grounds  of  the 
northern  and  southern  divisions  of  our  squadron  in  those  seas,  it  is 
the  most  convenient  point  on  which  our  dockyard  expenditure  could 
be  concentrated.     In  this  lonely  group  of  islands  we  have  created  an- 
other Gibraltar.     Every  hill  bristles  with  fortifications,  and  the  great 
difficulty  of  the  defence  would  consist  in  the  want  of  men  to  fiimLsh 
an  adequate  garrison  for  works  of  such  wide  extent.    The  present 
garrison  is  1,600  men,  and  the  expenditure  for  military  purposes  is 
142,0002.    A  little  army  of  6,000  men  would  be  required  for  an  effec- 
tive defence,  and  there  are  obvious  objections  to  the  cost  which  would 
be  incurred  for  the  maintenance  of  such  a  force.    No  policy  can  be 
more  fatal  than  that  of  creating  foreign  stations  in  positions  where 
they  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  steam  and  the  telegraph  have 
done  something  to  lessen  the  relative  importance  of  Bermuda. 

We  were  eight  days  at  Bermuda,  our  stay  having  been  prolonged 
by  easterly  gales.  At  length  a  sudden  change  took  place  to  more 
propitious  weather,  and  we  at  once  proceeded  to  prepare  for  sea. 
Our  departure  was  perhaps  the  most  stirring  scene  of  the  whole 
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voyage.  As  we  steamed  out  of  the  Camber,  between  two  lines  of 
men-of-war  moored  to  the  quays^  the  band  of  the  noble  flag-ship,  the 
'Northampton,'  gave  forth  a  melodious  farewell,  and  flags  flying 
from  the  mast-head  of  every  ship  in  the  squadron  conveyed  kindly 
wishes  for  a  prosperous  voyage,  a  merry  Christmas  at  sea,  and  a  safe 
return  to  the  distant  shores  of  old  England.  It  was  hard  to  part 
from  friends  who  had  shown  us  so  much  kindness. 

The  passage  home  from  Bermuda  was  accomplished  without  diffi- 
culty. The  winds  now  freshened  into  heavy  squalls,  now  subsided  to 
gentle  airs,  but  the  direction  was  mostly  favourable,  and  in  the  eighty 
hours  ending  at  noon  on  the  10th  of  December  we  had  accomplished 
under  sail  a  distance  of  no  less  than  687  knots.  A  calm  succeeded, 
with  a  high  barometer,  and  the  voyage  to  the  Azores,  a  distance 
of  713  miles,  was  completed  under  steam. 

On  the  20th  of  December  we  were  early  on  deck,  to  see  the  rosy 
tints  of  dawn  on  the  peak  of  Pico.  This  island,  like  Teneriffe,  rises 
from  the  waves  a  perfect  cone,  attaining  an  elevation  of  7,613  feet, 
and  visible  in  clear  weather  seventy-five  miles.  The  summit  alone 
was  clear.  Below,  the  mountain  was  veiled  in  a  fleecy  robe  of  clouds. 
Fayal  was  seen  on  the  port  bow,  faintly  looming  through  the  mists 
of  the  Atlantic.  As  we  neared  the  islands  a  fresh  breeze  sprang  up 
from  the  north,  which  became  fitful  and  uncertain  under  the  lee  of 
the  land.  A  summer's  day  was  not  unpleasantly  spent  in  abortive 
manoeuvres  under  canvas,  and  in  a  closer  contemplation  of  the  sterile 
but  magnificent  slopes  of  Pico.  We  saw  an  endless  succession  of 
beautiful  effects  of  light  and  shade,  of  sunshine  and  shadow,  as  the 
eddying  winds  now  closed  and  now  withdrew  the  encircling  robe  of 
clouds.  Toward  evening  we  were  again  under  steam,  and  the  following 
morning  we  reached  St.  Michael's. 

The  extensive  gardens  of  the  wealthy  nobles  are  the  chief  attrac- 
tion of  Punta  Delgada.  The  trees  and  shrubs  belong  rather  to  the 
torrid  than  the  temperate  zone.  Palms  and  tree-ferns  luxuriate  in 
this  balmy  climate.  The  very  hedgerows  are  camellias,  and  acres  of 
pineapples  ripen  imder  glass,  without  artificial  heat.  The  oranges, 
for  which  St.  Michael's  is  renowned,  are  grown  in  large  enclosures 
near  the  sea,  surrounded  by  lofty  and  massive  walls,  which  protect 
the  blossoms  from  the  Atlantic  gales. 

jSt.  Michael's  possesses  a  natural  wonder  in  its  geysers,  which 
closely  resemble  those  of  Iceland.  These  geysers,  or  hot  springs, 
burst  forth  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  and  beautiful  valley,  con- 
taining numerous  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes.  One  of  these  craters 
has  become  a  lake  four  miles  in  circumference. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  desolation  of  the  scene  in  the  period 
when  the  surrounding  heights  were  first  lifted  up,  and  all  the  recesses 
of  the  hills  were  aglow  with  volcanic  fires.  Time  has  wrought  a 
magic  change.     It  has  given  a  rich  colouring  of  purple  to  the  bare 
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precipices  of  lava.  It  has  coyered  the  more  gradual  slopes  witli  a 
fresh  green  mantle  of  turf.  Dark  groves  of  fir  trees,  with  an  under- 
growth of  rhododendrons^  surround  the  fertile  and  highly  cultivated 
plain,  and  every  bank  and  hedgerow  is  adorned  with  an  exquisite 
variety  of  ferns. 

On  the  24th  of  December  we  steamed  from  Punta  Delgada  to 
Villa  Franca,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles.     At  dusk  we  proceeded 
under  steam  for  England,  and  at  nine  p.m.  the  light  on  the  east  end 
of  St.  MichaeFs  was  lost  to  view.     Christmas  was  observed  with  the 
singular  medley  of  religious  and  other  observances  which  old  English 
custom  has  not  only  sanctioned  but  enjoined.    The  mastheads  and 
yards  were  decorated  with  laurel  and  holly,  and  the  crew  were  regaled 
with  the  traditional  fare.     At  noon  we  made  sail  to  a  southerly  wind 
which  carried  us  in  four  days  a  distance  of  883  miles.     Daybreak 
on  the  29th  of  December  revealed  the  familar  indications  of  our 
approach  to  the  Channel.  The  gloomy  skies  of  our  northern  latitudes 
were  overhead,  sailing  ships  were  converging  from  all  points  of  t^e 
compass  on  the  Lizards,  and  steamers  were  constantly  passing,  both 
outward  and  homeward  bound.    They  were  of  the  type  well  ^own  in 
the  trade  via  the  Suez  Canal,  and  were  evidently  on  the  direct  line 
between  Liverpool  and  Gape  Finisterre.    Tracing  this  line  (m  the 
chart,  and  assuming  it  to  represent  our  longitude,  we  proceeded  to 
check  the  latitude  by  taking  a  line  of  soundings  with  Sir  William 
Thompson's  patent  sounding  machine.    We  succeeded  in  fixing  the 
position  so  accurately  that  when  the  glow  from  the  electric  lights  on 
the  Lizard  was  first  seen,  reOected  from  the  overhanging  clouds  at  a 
distance  of  forty-five  miles,  the  lights  bore  precisely  as  we  had  calcu- 
lated on  the  port  bow,  showing  that  we  were  steering  a  direct  course 
for  Plymouth. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  December  we  entered  the  Sound. 
The  hanging  woods  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  the  fortified  heights  of 
Mount  Batten,  Drake's  Island,  and  the  terraced  platform  of  the  Hoe, 
present  a  scene  scarcely  surpassed  in  any  seaport  of  the  world.  These 
beautiful  features  were  but  dimly  seen  through  the  gloom  and  mist 
which  hung  along  the  land. 

This  record  of  a  successful  voyage  may  be  concluded  with  a  few 
statistics,  which  will  interest  yacht-owners  and  officers  serving  in 
gunboats.  The  total  distance  traversed  since  leaving  Malta  was 
11,506  miles,  7,704  imder  canvas,  and  3,802  under  steam.  The 
total  consumption  of  coal  was  120  tons,  or  one  ton  for  every  thirty- 
three  miles  of  steaming.  The  average  speed  maintained  through- 
out the  voyage  was  seven  knots  an  hour.  The  time  at  sea  was 
sixty-nine  days  thirteen  hours,  and  the  best  run  under  sail  was  on 
the  27th  of  December,  when  260  miles  were  logged. 

Looking  back  on  the  recollections  of  the  cruise  which  baa  been 
described,  a  few  refiections  naturally  present  themselves.    A  visit  to 
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the  colonies  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  traveller  with  the  high  tone, 
patriotic  spirit,  and  administrative  ability  of  the  officials  to  whom 
the  task  of  government  is  entrusted.  England  has  conspicuous  and 
exceptional  advantages  in  being  able  to  command  the  services  of  men 
of  the  right  sort  and  stamp  to  undertake  the  work  of  civilisation 
among  the  less  advanced  races  of  mankind.  At  the  present  juncture 
the  eyes  of  men  are  riveted  on  Creneral  Gordon,  an  illustrious  example 
of  the  class  to  whom  this  country  is  so  largely  indebted.  With  the 
added  experience  of  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  a  warm  tribute  of 
praise  is  due  to  the  Navy  for  the  efficiency  and  devotion  to  duty 
which  are  seen  in  all  ranks  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

T.  Bbasset. 
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'SANITARY  aid: 

The  condition  of  the  homes  of  the  London  poor  has,  during  the 
last  few  months,  been  brought  before  the  public  in  a  very  forcible 
manner.  In  Parliament  and  out  of  it  men  of  all  ranks  and  all 
parties  have  united  in  proclaiming  the  need  for  immediate  action. 
And  that  there  is  just  cause  for  all  this  feverish  agitation  few, 
who  have  any  radical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  will  be  disposed  to 
deny.  The  chief,  danger  lies  at  present  in  another  direction.  It 
consists  mainly  in  a  well-grounded  fear  either  that  the  sudden  wave 
of  enthusiasm  should  be  allowed  to  expend  itself  in  mere  unfruitful 
clamour,  or  else  that,^in  the  excitement  of  roused  emotion,  some 
Utopian  '  rate-supported  or  State-supported '  panacea  will  be  hastily 
adopted  which,  failing  entirely  of  its  object,  will  either  create  a  new 
evil  without  destroying  the  old  one,  or  else  cause  the  whole  compli- 
cated problem  to  be  again  abandoned  in  despair,  while  no  really  laige 
statesmanlike  effort  be  made  to  fairly  grapple  with  it. 

At  such  a  time  as  ^this,  therefore,  it  is  perhaps  more  than  ever 
valuable  to  consider  how  the  quiet  practical  labour  of  individual 
effort  may  be  utilised  towards  the  solution  of  this  great  question. 
To  find  some  rational  outlet  for  the  recent  popular  emotion,  by 
turning  it  into  channels  of  useful,  though  possibly  to  some  minds 
somewhat  prosaic,  action,  were  surely  a  task  which  might  with 
wisdom  be  undertaken. 

For  no  great  reform  can  ever  be  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  the 
reform  of  our  slums  least  of  all.  In  it,  more  perhaps  than  in  any 
reform  of  the  present  day,  personal  individual  service  must  go  hand 
in  hand  with  legislation  in  order  to  make  legislation  truly  operative. 
It  is  not  enough  to  rebuild,  you  must  reclaim;  it  is  not  enough 
to  destroy,  you  must  educate.  The  habits  of  the  people  require 
improving  as  well  as  their  homes.  A  large  number,  at  least  of  this 
generation,  have  grown  callous  from  constant  contact  with  the  evils 
which  surround  them.  They  are  heart-sick  and  weary  from  stru^ling 
against  that  fine-drawn  network  of  circumstance  and  daily  environ- 
ment, which  is  80  far  harder  a  battle  to  fight  than  any  single 
crushing  disaster. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  forcible  lessons  taught  by  sanitary  aid 
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visiting  is  the  tremendous  odds  at  which  respectable  working  people 
fight  in  order  to  secure  the  decency  of  their  homes. 

And  precisely  because  the  difficulties  which  surround  them  are 
those  which  we  of  the  educated  classes  have  greatly  the  power  to 
lessen,  we  dare  not  rest  satisfied  with  mere  discussion ;  we  must  go 
amongst  them  and  act. 

Such  action  has  become  both  simple  and  feasible,  through  the 
agency  of  the  volunteer  sanitary  aid  committees  which  are  being 
quietly  organised  all  over  the  poorer  parts  of  London,  and  urgently 
call  for  help  from  all  who  have  the  welfiEire  of  the  people  at  heart. 

For  experience  shows  more  than  ever  distinctly  that  it  is  not 
80  much  increased  legislation  that  is  required  as  more  power  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  In  certain  points,  to  which  we  shall  refer 
presently,  the  law  is  manifestly  deficient ;  but  if  the  present  legis- 
lation were  honestly  carried  out,  it  would  extirpate  many  of  the 
worst  evils. 

With  whom  then  does  the  fault  lie  ?  It  is  easy  to  lay  the  blame 
on  any  one  body  and  hold  them  responsible  for  all ;  but  the  truth 
is,  that  the  fault  must  be  shared  by  many,  and  that  even  the 
'upper  classes'  cannot, come  off  without  reproach.  For  they  at 
least  have  been  content  hitherto  to  let  things  take  their  course, 
troubling  themselves  but  little  about  the  social  chasm  which 
separates  east  and  west  in  our  great  metropolis.  Thus  it  is  a 
favourite  popular  cry  to  lay  all  the  blame  on  the  vestries.  If  the 
vestries  have  the  enormous  power  which  is  attributed  to  them,  why 
has  it  been  left  so  long  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  interest  it  was 
to  use  it  for  their  own  purposes  ?  Why  have  the  upper  classes  so 
sedulously  shirked  work  which  opened  such  a  splendid  field  for 
beneficent  effort  ?  Or,  again,  the  apathy  of  the  medical  officers  of 
health  is  blamed ;  yet  they  have  been  laden  with  a  mass  of  work  to 
which  no  single  man  could  possibly  do  justice.  They  have  been  so 
underpaid  that,  in  order  to  earn  a  livelihood,  they  have,  in  a  number 
of  cases,  been  forced  to  add  private  practice  to  their  already  over- 
taxed time  and  strength.  And,  finally,  their  position  is  such  that 
their  reward  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  energy,  and  their  most 
able  work  is  often  set  aside  by  the  very  authorities  on  whom  alone 
they  could  count  for  getting  it  carried  out. 

And,  finally,  it  is  said,  why  do  not  the  poorer  classes  themselves 
combine  to  get  the  law  carried  out  for  their  own  benefit  ? 

For  three  excellent  reasons.  Firstly,  because  they  do  not  know 
what  the  law  is ;  secondly,  because,  even  when  known,  they  do  not 
dare  appeal  to  it ;  thirdly,  because  any  appeal  to  the  law  generally 
brings  in  its  train  evils  which  to  them  are  far  greater  than  those 
which  the  law  can  cure  ;  for  let  it  be  distinctly  realised,  once  for  all, 
that  the  condition  of  the  homes  is  primarily  a  woman's  question,  and 
that  point  alone  will  explain  much  of  the  seeming  apathy.    The  men, 
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the  bread-winners,  go  off  very  early  to  work,  and  generally  return  late. 
They  are  but  little  in  the  house,  and  feel  far  less  of  the  discomfort 
of  an  unsanitary  home  than  the  women.  After  a  hard  day's  work 
they  are  more  than  ever  disinclined,  even  if  it  were  possible  at  such 
late  hours,  to  hunt  out  the  sanitary  authorities  and  lodge  a  formal 
complaint.  To  write  a  letter  is  to  most  of  them  a  work  of  time  and 
difficulty,  and  it  is  only  in  extreme  cases  that  they  will  face  tiie 
certain  displeasure  of  their  landlords  for  only  a  doubtful  chance  of 
getting  a  sanitary  evil  redressed  by  the  authorities. 

And  if  it  be  thus  with  the  men,  the  case  holds  doubly  good  with 
the  jaded  and  anxious  women,  who  are  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
a  tyrannical  and  often  unscrupulous  landlady,  who  can  embitter 
their  lives  in  a  hundred  petty  ways,  and  vent  her  spite  by  turning 
them  out  homeless  or  putting  in  the  brokers  the  instant  that  want 
of  work  or  misfortune  puts  them  behindhand  with  the  rent. 

If  houses  were  plentiful  and  rents  moderate,  the  landlady's  power 
would  be  less,  and  the  tenants  might  hope  to  be  independent  of  her, 
as  they  could  always  find  another  room.  But  to  a  woman  with  a 
family,  a  notice  to  quit  is  a  very  serious  thing.  The  mere  expense 
and  annoyance  of  a  move  are  considerable  ;  but  the  hardship  of  being 
obliged  to  move  away  from  her  own  or  her  husband's  work,  together 
with  the  extreme  difficulty  of  getting  re-housed  when  she  has  more 
than  two  children,  is  often  a  very  great  one.  The  first  question  a 
landlady  asks  is, '  Have  you  any  children  ? '  If  the  answer  is,  *  Yes, 
four,'  or  five,  (ur  whatever  the  case  may  be,  the  invariable  answer  is, 
'  Oh,  we  don't  care  for  children  ;  you  had  better  go  and  look  some* 
where  else.'  'It's  cruel,'  said  a  respectable  mother  in  despair;  'the 
poor  children  must  go  somewhere.  They  seem  to  forget  that  they 
was  ever  children  theirselves.' 

Thus  the  landlady  is  an  ever-present  and  most  potent  tyraot> 
and  under  her  influence  the  people  cringe  and  are  silent.  One  of 
the  principal  reasons  for  the  success  of  the  sanitary  aid  committees 
is  the  fact  that,  in  dealing  with  a  complaint,  no  names  are  men- 
tioned, and  thus  the  tenants  are  gradually  emboldened  to  state  their 
wrongs  to  the  sanitary  aid  visitors,  and  give  utterance  to  what  else 
would  have  remained  xmknown.  Occasionally  one  bolder  than  the 
rest,  or  slightly  more  educated,  will  address  an  anonymous  letter  to 
the  secretary  of  a  Sanitary  Aid  Committee — letters  often  amusing 
enough,  though  with  a  strong  dash  of  pathos,  as  the  subjoined  will 
show : — 

<Mias. 
<  In  Beply  to  yours  of  the  19th,  alow  me  to  inform  you  that  the  case  that  I  hare 

to  complain  of  is  situated  at  No.  10 St.  where  there  is  an  old  man  lives  in  A 

little  back  kitchen  about  say  12  x  10,  he  is  about  60  years  of  ag^  and  gets  is  liyeiog 
by  buying  Eabbit  skins  which  I  have  known  him  to  keep  hanging  up  in  his  room 
A  week  and  10  da3rSyfor  the  purpose  of  drying  before  he  sells  them  thereby  caoaing 
a  verry  Offensive  smell  and  altogether  his  room  it  is  very  beastly.    In  addition  to 
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tbe  aboye  the  door  of  the  room  opens  into  the  hack  yard  where  there  is  the  dust 
hole  about  4  ft.  from  the  door.  I  have  seen  the  so-called  dust  to  lay  there  scattered 
about  the  yard  two  weeks  together.  There  is  A  fishmonger  keeps  a  front  shop,  and 
he  makes  a  practice  of  throwing  his  Awful  and  putrid  fish  into  the  so-called  dust 
hole  and  covering  it  oyer  with  refuse  thereby  causing  A  stench  awful  to  contem- 
plate !  I  should  say  that  the  old  man  will  wash  his  room  about  twice  a  year  and, 
that  with  two  or  three  pails  of  water  and  a  Hard  broom,  so  I  think  this  is  a  case 
well  worth  your  looking  into.  Trusting  to  your  secresy  respecting  your  informant^ 
I  remain  '  Yours  obediently 

'  A.  B.' 

Needless  to  saj  the  case  was  promptly  dealt  with  by  the  Sanitary 
Aid,  to  the  visible  improvement  of  the  house.  But  out  of  160  cases 
brought  before  this  particular  Conmiittee,  only  some  five  or  six  have 
been  by  letter,  all  the  rest  were  verbaL  When  once  the  tenants  have 
found  that  they  are  secure  of  '  secresy,'  they  are  only  too  ready  to 
describe  what  they  have  sufifered  from  the  state  of  the  houses.  A  few 
typical  cases  will  perhaps  best  give  an  idea  of  the  wretched  conditions 
in  which  many  of  these  people  live,  and  the  rents  they  have  to  pay 
for  the  fever  dens  which  they  occupy.  In  one  house,  a  six-roomed 
tenement,  let  off  to  six  distinct  families,  the  woman  in  the  '  top  floor 
back '  was  paying  3«.  6(2.  a  week  for  an  imfumished  room,  in  which 
the  flooring  was  in  such  holes,  that  two  people  had  gone  through 
the  floor  into  the  ceiling  of  the  room  below  in  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night. One  woman  who  was  expecting  her  confinement  had  left,  be- 
cause the  landlord  had  refused  to  repair  the  boards,  and  she  was  afraid 
of  some  dangerous  accident.  The  next  tenant  came  into  the  room 
as  it  was,  and  contented  herself  with  covering  the  holes  in  the  floor 
with  small  patches  of  carpet,  as  danger  marks.  Occasionally  these  were 
forgotten,  and  the  following  colloquy  was  heard  one  day  outside  the 
door  while  a  visitor  was  sitting  in  the  parlour  within. 

<Hi!  Mr.  Smith!' 

'  Well,  what  is  it  ? '  from  tenant  inside. 

'  I  say,  have  we  gone  through  your  ceiling  again  ?  My  noissus 
has  just  put  her  foot  through  that  hole  by  mistake.  I  hope  we  ain't 
damaged  you  ? ' 

Mn  Smith  looks  up  at  his  ceiling.  '  No,  we're  all  right  this  time,' 
he  remarks  serenely.  The  visitor  looked  up  at  the  ceiling,  which 
appeared  intact,  witii  some  surprise.  Mr.  Smith  explains  that  the  spot 
alluded  to  is  only  paper,  which  covers  over  the  hole  in  the  ceiling, 
made  through  the  floor  of  the  room  above,  and  which  he  had  pasted 
up,  to  make  things  look  a  little  more  decent-like.  '  You  see,'  he 
says  apologetically,  *  the  landlady  won't  do  anything,  though  she  has 
been  asked  often  enough  :  if  we  complain  she  says  we  may  go,  and 
it's  hard  to  find  another  place  about  here.'  In  the  same  house  the 
whole  drinking-water  supply  for  seven  fEimilies  was  contained  in  an  old 
decayed  black  wooden  water-butt  with  no  cover.  At  the  bottom  was 
lying  an  old  preserved-meat  tin,  some  oyster  and  winkle-shells,  and 
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various  minor  objects  thrown  in  by  the  children.  The  surface  of  the 
water  was  covered  by  a  film  of  yellow  scum  and  blacks.  One  tenant 
remarked,  '  I  don*t  like  to  drihk  it  unless  it's  boiled,  for  it  do  smell 
bad  sometimes.' 

•  At  the  back  of  the  house  is  a  small  court,  in  which,  still  further 
to  exclude  light  and  air,  is  built  up  a  wretched  two-roomed  cottage 
occupied  by  a  family  of  eight  people.  The  man  who  lived  in  it  kept 
twelve  gentlemen^a  dogs  in  kennels  in  the  same  court,  besides  a  number 
of  chickens,  ducks,  pigeons,  and  rabbits,  while  a  donkey,  belonging  to 

*  a  lady  up  the  street  who  sells  greens,'  shared  a  little  shed,  close  to  the 
dogs.  The  smell  arising  from  this  menagerie,  as  well  as  the  noise  of 
the  dogs  at  night,  still  further  aggravated  the  woes  of  the  poor  tenants. 
But  worst  of  all  was  the  sickening  odour  from  the  half-putrid  boiled 
meat  which  was  cooked  for  these  dogs  to  eat.  As  regards  water-closet 
accommodation  for  these  seven  families,  it  was  practically  niL  The 
state  of  the  court  may  be  better  imagined  than  described. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Sanitary  Aid,  a  grand  transformation 
has  since  been  effected.  The  flooring  has  been  new  laid,  the  staircase 
repaired,  the  whole  interior  of  the  house  re-plastered,  and  coloured 
buff  with  a  red  dado.  The  court  has  been  cleared  of  nearly  all 
its  four-footed  and  feathered  inmates,  and  the  wooden  water-butt 
has  been  done  away ;  a  large  new  zinc  cistern  with  a  copper 
ball-tap  has  been  put  up  for  the  drinking-water;  the  closet  has 
been  repaired  and  a  second  cistern  placed  in  it.  The  windows 
have  been  re-glazed  and  fresh  sashes  put  to  them — in  fact,  the  whole 
house  looks  a  different  place,  and  the  tenants  are  transported  with 
delight.  It  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  none  of  the  rents  have  been 
raised  in  consequence  of  repairs,  nor  have  the  tenants  suffered  at  alL 

The  occupier  of  the  worst  room  stated  that  she  had  moved  there 
from  a  neighbouring  street  where  she,  her  husband,  and  three  children 
(two  sons  of  13  and  15,  and  a  girl  of  10)  inhabited  a  basement 
kitchen  under  a  shop.  In  this  house  the  drains  were  so  bad  that  all 
these  five  people  were  removed  to  the  hospital  at  once,  suffering  from 
typhoid  fever,  and  in  the  parlour  above  four  more  were  taken  away. 
Thus,  in  one  house  there  were  nine  cases  of  typhoid,  which  were  all 
attributed  to  the  state  of  the  drains,  and  to  the  unsanitary  condition 
of  the  tenement.  The  poor  woman's  husband  was  given  over  by  three 
doctors,  but  ultimately  recovered.  When  they  got  well  they  came 
to  their  present  abode,  which,  at  the  time  she  entered  it,  was  really 
little  better  than  her  last  one,  save  that  it  was  not  below  the  level  of 
the  street,  as  the  former  room  was. 

Another  case,  almost  worse  than  this,  was  that  of  a  house  in  a 
street  near  by,  where  the  whole  water  supply  for  twelve  families 
(those  living  in  that  house  and  in  the  next)  vras  contained  in  a  small 
brick  cistern  placed  directly  over  the  closet  in  such  a  position  as  to 
form  a  perfect  trap  for  the  introduction  of  sewer-gas  into  the  water. 
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The  cistern  was  partially  closed  in  by  a  little  lean-to  roof  of  broken 
tiles,  incrusted  inside  and  outside  with  soot  and  cobwebs ;  so  that, 
whenever  it  rained,  the  blacks  washed  into  the  water.  The  closet 
was  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  perfectly  unuseable,  and  the 
sewerage  leaked  out  in  pools  into  the  court  on  to  which  the  back 
windows  opened.  The  tap  for  the  drinking  water  was  close  to  the 
ground,  and  in  such  a  position  as  to  ensure  contamination.  There 
was  no  dust^bin,  and  the  yard  had,  in  addition,  heaps  of  decaying 
animal  and  vegetable  refuse.  The  stench  was  simply  unbearable. 
As  one  of  the  poor  women  said, '  Oh,  it's  time  some  one  should  come 
and  see  to  us :  nobody  seems  to  care,  and  when  the  hot  weather  comes 
we  shall  be  sure  to  have  the  cholera.  The  landlord  won't  do  anything : 
he's  been  asked  often  enough  ;  but  it's  only  the  rent  he  cares  about.' 
Inside  the  house  the  walls  were  black  with  filth  and  damp,  the 
banisters  and  plaster  all  broken  away,  the  flooring  in  holes ;  yet  for 
one  stifling  little  room  opening  on  to  this  court,  the  people  were 
paying  38.  6(2.  a  week.  Upstairs  a  woman  was  suffering  from  a 
diphtheritic  sore-throat  and  pains  in  all  her  limbs ;  on  the  first  floor 
n  man  had  been  lying  ill  for  the  last  six  weeks  with  a  severe 
rheumatic  attack;  another  had  been  removed  to  the  infirmary. 
The  house  next  door  was  in  a  similar  state  of  repair.  Their  only 
water  supply,  there  also,  was  drawn  from  the  same  polluted  source, 
and  the  closet  accommodation  for  six  families  was  absolutely  tvU. 

It  were  easy  to  multiply  indefinitely  cases'such  as  these.  Perhaps 
it  mav  be  more  useful  to  cite  a  few  cases  vdth  which  the  authorities 
have  found  it  difficult  to  deal,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  the  law. 

And  first  in  order  and  importance  comes  the  question  of  over- 
crowding. On  the  whole,  the  most  flagrant  and  difficult  cases  are 
not  those  where  many  members  of  the  same  family  inhabit  the  same 
room.  These  can  be  more  easily  traced  and  remedied,  such,  for 
instance,  as  one  case,  reported  to  the  Sanitary  Aid  Committee,  where 
seven  members  of  a  family  inhabited  a  small  dark  basement  kitchen, 
the  ceiling  of  which  was  below  the  level  of  the  street ;  or  a  still 
worse  case,  where  no  less  than  eleven  members  of  one  family — father, 
mother,  three  grown-up  sons,  and  six  young  children — all  inhabited 
a  similar  kitchen.  The  father  was  a  costermonger,  and,  in  addition 
to  his  family,  kept  his  barrow  of  shell-fish  in  the  room  at  night. 
When,  as  too  frequently  happened,  his  fish  were  stale,  the  smell  was 
so  dreadful  that  the  other  tenants  at  last  complained  to  the  Sanitary 
Aid  and  got  it  remedied. 

The  most  difficult  cases  of  overcrowding  are  those  where  a  single 
tenant  is  known  to  let  out  part  of  her  room  to  as  many  as  eight, 
ten,  and  even  twelve  lodgers,  who  all  herd  together  on  the  fioor 
indiscriminately,  coming  in  after  six  o'clock  at  night,  and  going  off 
before  six  in  the  morning,  during  which  hours  the  Inspectors  and 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  have  no  power  of  entry.    The  scenes 
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that  ensue  are  beyond  description ;  but  the  tenants  have  no  remedy, 
as  such  rooms  are  usually  let  for  the  purpose  by  a  landlady  of 
bad  character,  who,  together  with  her  lodgers,  terrorise  over  the 
more  respectable  tenants,  and  frighten  them  into  silence  by  threats 
of  violence. 

Another  evil  in  connection  with  overcrowding  which  has  been 
generally  overlooked,  is  the  case  of  open  street  doors  at  night 
Numbers  of  these  tenement  houses  are  without  lock  or  key,  and,  in 
the  worst  districts,  the  staircases  are  made  the  resort  at  night  of  the 
lowest  characters,  who  seek  refuge  there  when  the  publichouses  are 
closed,  and  refuse  to  go  away.    The  foul  language  and  indecent 
behaviour  of  these  people  constitute  an  unbearable  nuisance  to  the 
more  respectable  occupiers.     One  man  stated  that  he  had  got  up  as 
often  as  five  or  six  times  in  a  night  to  turn  these  intruders  out,  bat 
without  avail.    They  or  others  returned,  and  at  last  he  gave  it  up  in 
despair.    The  police  have  no  power  to  interfere,  save  for  the  protec- 
tion of  property,  and  these  people  can  always  evade  them  by  pleading 
permission  to  sleep  there  from  someone,  usually  the  most  disreputable 
person  in  the  house.  These  tenements  not  coming  under  the  Common 
Lodging  House  Acts,  cannot  be  regulated  by  the  authorities,  and 
where  the  sub-landlord  is  non-resident,  and,  moreover,  perfectly  in- 
different so  long  as  he  gets  his  rent,  the  respectable  occupiers  have 
no  redress.    Moreover,  any  bad  characters  living  in  the  house  have 
been    known   deliberately  to  encourage   the  intruders   because  it 
facilitated  vice  where  they  were  not  under  the  control  of  the  police. 
The  evil  consequences  are  patent.     A  permanent  hotbed  of  vice 
is  constituted  for  the  younger  generation,  who  hear  every  soond 
through  the  thin  partition  walls,  even  where  the  boys  are  not^  as  fre- 
quently happens  from  the  overcrowded  state  of  the  dwellings,  allo^ 
to  sleep  on  the  stairs  in  their  very  company.    Nay,  woxBe  still,  bad 
step-parents  have  been  known  positively  to  turn  out  their  young  girk 
there,  knowing  the  almost  inevitable  consequence.    One  little  girl  of 
twelve  complained  lately  to  a  lady  and  was  saved.    How  many  more 
have  not  a  friend  to  turn  to,  and  without  any  fault  of  theirs  are 
launched  on  a  life  of  shame,  it  is  hard  to  say. 

Mothers,  whose  own  characters  are  far  firom  good,  have  said  with 
tears  in  their  eyes  that  they  would  give  anything  to  save  their 
daughters  from  the  constant  contamination.  Surely,  it  is  shameful 
that,  having  tb  pay  the  extortionate  rents  that  these  poor  people  do, 
they  should  be  imable  even  to  shield  their  children  from  the  lowest 
forms  of  sin. 

Then  with  regard  to  the  water  supply.  There  is  at  present  no 
power  whereby  a  medical  officer  of  healtli  can  order  two  cisterns. 
And  the  pollution  of  water  by  sewer-gas  is  a  fertile  source  of  typhoid 
and  other  kindred  diseases  in  these  low  localities.  Indeed,  insuf- 
ficiency  of  water  generally  is  a  very  frequent  complaint.  The  cases 
already  noticed  are  examples  of  this,  but  many  others  might  be 
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given.  Owing  to  the  landlord's  ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  law^ 
two  cisterns  are  often  ordered,  where  they  could  not  really  be  enforced  ; 
but  as  the  more  vigilant  action  of  the  sanitary  authorities  excites  their 
spirit  of  opposition,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  these  orders  will  be 
resisted,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  authorities  were  armed  with 
sufficient  powers  beforehand. 

The  same  remark  holds  good  of  many  much-needed  structural 
repairs.  Under  the  present  wording  of  the  law,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  enforce  repairs  of  roofs,  flooring,  banisters,  plastering,  &c.,  in 
cases  where  the  state  of  the  tenement  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been 
distinctly  injurious  to  health.  Even  when  repairs  are  ordered,  they 
are  often  carried  out  with  great  tardiness  and  needless  discomfort  to 
tenants ;  the  inspector  is  afraid  to  press  them,  for  fear  the  owner  should 
come  in  and  force  the  vestry  to  buy  the  whole  house  under  the  Torrens 
Act.  In  one  case,  which  was  brought  before  the  Sanitary  Aid  Com- 
mittee on  July  7  last,  repairs  are,  after  endless  delays  on  the  part 
of  the  landlord  and  endless  pressing  on  the  part  of  the  Sanitary 
Aid  visitor,  only  being  now  finally  carried  out.  This  case  alone 
suffices  to  show  how  unlikely  it  is  that  a  single  tenant,  who  stands  at 
the  mercy  of  the  landlord,  will  continue  fighting  his  own  battle  for 
nine  weary  months.  Yet  the  house  was  in  a  lamentable  state  of 
repair,  incrusted  with  the  filth  of  years,  with  broken  ceiling,  broken 
windows,  fire-places  falling  out,  back  yard  unpaved,  closet  out  of 
repair,  and  the  whole  house  so  swarming  with  vermin  that  the 
children  could  hardly  sleep  at  night. 

Again,  with  regard  to  closet  accommodation,  the  law  is  very  inde- 
finite* In  one  case  brought  before  the  Sanitary  Aid  Conumttee 
there  was  but  one  closet  for  fifty  people,  and  the  medical  officer  of 
health  declined  to  act  till  very  considerable  pressure  had  been  brought 
to  bear  on  him. 

There  is  also  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  untrapped  drains 
efficiently  attended  to,  or  even  in  providing  for  their  disconnection  with 
the  drinking  water.  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  appalling  than  the  state 
of  the  drains  in  many  of  these  houses.  For  example,  in  one  kitchen 
inhabited  by  a  man,  his  wife,  and  five  children,  the  smells  were  so  fear- 
ful, that  the  inmates  complained  to  the  Sanitary  Aid,  saying  that  they 
woke  up  in  the  morning  ^  with  a  mist  about  their  heads,'  and  feeling 
so  sick  and  giddy  that  the  man  could  not  go  to  work  till  he  had  had 
twopenny-worth  of  brandy.  They  thought  something  must  be  very 
wrong,  as  the  fearfiil  smell  was  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  steam, 
which  rose  up  constantly  from  one  comer  under  the  floor  whence  the 
smell  proceeded.  The  boards  were  taken  up  at  the  instance  of  the 
Sanitary  Aid,  and  immediately  underneath  was  found  nothing  but  a 
soft  black  mass  of  the  most  horrible  sewerage  which  had  percolated 
through  a  broken  drain  under  the  floor.  In  this  case  the  landlord 
was  extremely  annoyed  that  any  complaint  should  have  been  made 
at  all. 
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Another  point  which  requires  attention  is  the  state  of  the 
manure  heaps  which  are  allowed  to  collect  in  the  large  cab  mews  in 
the  midst  of  these  poor  localities.  In  one  case,  where  thirty  hoises 
were  kept,  the  manure  was  piled  up  in  a  heap,  often  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  under  the  windows  and  outside  the  door  of  a  family  of 
seven  people.  Close  by  was  another  house  containing  from  thirty  to 
forty  people,  the  windows  of  which  looked  out  on  to  the  manure  heap. 
In  hot  weather  the  rooms  were  filled  with  a  sickening  odour.  The 
medical  officer  of  health  made  an  order  that  the  manure  was  to  he 
removed  three  times  a  week,  but  the  order  was  rarely  carried  out,  and 
he  declined  further  action.  There  should  be  power  either  to  order  an 
iron  cart,  with  a  cover,  which  must  be  emptied  'when  full,  or  else  a 
dosed-in  pit  sunk  in  the  ground*  Manure  left  standing  in  the  way 
which  it  constantly  is,  in  these  crowded  localities,  constitutes  a  real 
nuisance  and  danger  to  health. 

These  few  remarks  are  offered  with  the  view  of  briuging  some  of 
the  practical  difficulties  of  Sanitary  Aid  work  before  those  who  hare 
the  power  to  remove  them. 

To  the  question.  What  is  the  practical  upshot  of  volunteer  sanitar? 
work  ?  we  think  the  answer  is  definite  enough.  Firstly,  it  brings  the 
force  of  public  opinion  to  bear  on  the  apathy  of  landlords  and  autho- 
rities, thus  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  inspectors  in  their  laboun. 
It  teaches  the  tenants  to  realise  the  powers  which  they  possess  under 
the  existing  sanitary  laws,  and  encourages  them  to  seek  redress  for 
their  distresses.  It  keeps  the  inspectors  up  to  their  work,  by  insisting 
on  the  complaint  being  fully  and  not  partially  and  perfunctorily  re- 
medied. It  prevents  vestry  orders  firom  being  served  and  not  obeyed, 
and  teaches  landlords  to  respect  the  rights  of  their  tenants.  Finally, 
we  have  substantial  evidence  that  in  the  district  where  this  work  has 
been  most  efficiently  and  earnestly  carried  out,  it  has  had  a  distind 
tendency  to  lower  the  value  of  bad  property :  the  landlords  them- 
selves declaring  that  soon  it  will  be  no  longer  worth  while  to  bay 
up  the  remainder  of  old  leases  because  they  are  now  forced  to  spend 
80  much  in  repairs. 

We  fully  believe  that  were  these  volunteer  agencies  taken  up 
warmly  and  persistently  by  trained  workers  all  over  London,  an 
amount  of  good  would  be  done  in  helping  to  solve  the  problem  of 
our  slums  which  can  hardly  be  over-rated. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  say  that  Sanitary  Aid  work  opens  out  a  wide 
field  for  that  noble  practical  effort  which  is  so  far  higher  a  test  of 
sympathy  than  any  cheap  declamation ;  it  teaches  the  poor  how  true 
and  deep  is  the  desire  of  the  more  happily  circumstanced  to  aid  their 
needs,  and  so,  beyond  even  the  sanitary  work,  it  serves  as  a  connecting 
link  in  that  golden  chain  of  brotherhood  which  binds  rich  and  poor 
in  exalted  and  noble  fellowship. 

SOSALIND  MaBRTAT. 
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Thb  publication  of  this  book  has  been  expected  with  eagerness,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  such  has  been  the  case.  It  is  just  twelve 
years  since  a  unique  personality  passed  away  from  among  men ;  a 
name  which  had  occupied  a  most  prominent  place  in  the  world  of 
thought  and  of  controversy  ceased  to  appear  any  longer  as  that  of  a 
contemporaiy,  and  a  voice  was  silent  which,  within  a  certain  range  at 
least,  had  stirred  the  heart  and  spirit  as  no  voice  in  modem  times 
bad  ever  done.  If  any  surprise  were  expressed,  it  would  almost  seem 
to  be  caused  by  the  patience  with  which  the  absence  of  any  biography 
of  Mr.  Maurice  has  been  borne ;  but  the  reason  of  this  is,  I  think, 
not  far  to  seek.  Those  who  knew  Mr.  Maurice,  either  personally  or 
by  his  writings,  knew  him  so  well — his  presence  was  so  constant,  and 
his  thoughts  and  convictions  were  so  real  to  them,  and  had  become 
so  perfectly  their  own — that  they  felt  less  the  need  of  a  biography 
than  in  the  case  of  almost  any  other  man. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  all  feeling  of  indi£ference 
will  be  exchanged  for  enthusiasm  when  the  present  volumes  are 
perused,  for,  if  the  subject  of  the  biography  was  unique,  the  work 
itself  may,  I  think,  be  said  to  be  unique  also.  It  cannot  be  said  to 
be  an  autobiography,  for  no  autobiography  could  possibly  be  so 
spontaneous,  or  have  contented  itself  so  exclusively  with  thought  and 
opinion ;  but  for  this  very  reason  it  is  not  so  much  a  book  at  all  as  it 
is  Mr.  Maurice  himself,  not  perhaps  in  the  flesh,  but  certainly  in  the 
spirit.  The  book  is  unique  in  the  position  and  circumstances  of 
its  editor,  and  it  has  been  produced  upon  principles  of  candour  and 
personal  abnegation  which,  if  not  unique,  are  at  least  infrequent. 
Few  biographers  have  said  less  about  their  subject  than  Colonel 
Maurice  has  said  about  his  father,  and  few  have  allowed  their  subject 
to  speak  so  largely  and  unreservedly.  Colonel  Maurice  says  in  his 
Preface :  ^  Nothing  whatever  has  been  kept  back  or  concealed  as  to 
my  father.  My  sole  object  has  been  to  present  him  as  he  was.'  The 
question  whether  letters  do  represent  a  man  is  one  which  must,  I 
think,  be  decided  afresh  in  each  individual  case  ;  but,  cceteris  pafibtis^ 

*  The  Life  of  Frederick  Deniton  Maurice,    Edited  by  his  son  Frederick  MauricD 
(London :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1884). 
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no  one  can  be  so  good  a  judge  of  this  as  a  son  can  be,  because 
he  has  fuller  opportunities  of  knowing  how  far  the  private  life 
corresponds  to  the  public,  and  he  is  less  liable  to  be  biased  in  his 
judgment  by  party  or  theological  prejudice.  Where  Colonel  Maurice 
has  departed  from  his  usual  method,  as  in  chapter  viii.  of  the  second 
volume,  the  result  is  so  charming  as  to  make  us  wish  for  more 
personal  reminiscences.  The  candour  with  whicl\  the  letters  and 
extracts  of  letters  have  been  given  to  us  is  remarkable,  extending,  I 
should  say,  in  a  few  instances,  to  the  publication  of  what  Mr. 
\faurice  himself  would  have  suppressed.  To  some  of  those  who  have 
only  known  Mr.  Maurice  in  his  books,  it  is  possible  that  some  of 
these  letters,  written  under  circumstances  of  excitement  and  impulse, 
will  convey  an  impression  of  unrest  and  anxiety  foreign  to  the  serene 
result  to  which,  in  the  sermons,  thought  and  experience  had  given  a 
prophetic  calm  ;  but  we  shall  all  feel  the  privilege  of  being  thus  ad- 
mitted into  the  workshop  of  the  mind,  obtaining,  I  think,  by  such 
means,  as  true,  as  vivid,  and  as  detailed  a  presentment  of  the  per- 
sonality which  it  is  our  wish  to  realise  as  we  could  with  any  reason- 
ableness expect. 

His  biographer  says  that  Maurice's  position  was  unique.  I  con- 
ceive that  Mr.  Maurice  himself  was  absolutely  unique.  I  conceive 
that  no  other  man  ever  occupied  his  precise  mental  standpoint,  for 
he  combined  two  qualities  which  are  generally  found  to  be  incom- 
patible— he  united  an  almost  perfect  freedom  and  toleration  of 
thought  with  the  most  entire  certitude  of  conviction  and  teaching. 
It  was  this  quality  beyond  every  other  which  made  him  emphatically 
the  teacher  of  teachers ;  for  a  teacher  who  attracted  the  freest  and 
most  acute  intellects  by  his  sympathy  with  their  doubts  and  specula- 
tions, believing,  as  he  did,  that  God's  guidance' was  to  be  perceived 
not  so  much  in  men's  opinions  and  conclusions  as  in  their  struggles 
and  questionings  and  glimpses  of  light  (vol.  ii.  p.  338),  and  at  the 
same  time  appeared  possessed  of  a  certitude  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
the  narrowest  dogmatist,  could  not  fail  to  command  an  influence 
over  thinking  men.  It  is  easy  for  a  man  who  has  not  to  teach  to 
iu»ume  a  generous  breadth  and  freedom  of  opinion ;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  the  teacher  must  have  something  to  teach,  and  must  have 
arrived  at  some  point  of  certitude  from  which,  as  from  a  rock,  he  can 
draw  up  his  hearers  from  among  the  waves  of  perplexity  and  unrest 
This  was  what  emphatically  Mr.  Maurice  did. 

There  is,  however,  another  point  in  Mr.  Maurice's  character 
which  I  think  well  to  touch  upon  here  at  the  outset  as  giving  a  note 
most  important  to  be  struck  thus  early — I  mean  his  saintliness. 
*  He  was  the  only  saint  I  ever  knew,'  was  said  to  me  the  other  day 
by  one  well  known  in  letters  and  in  society;  ^  others  have  aimed  at 
it.  He  was  a  saint'  Dr.  Goodeve,  of  Clifton,  his  cousin,  the  com- 
panion of  his  boyhood,  says  of  him  (vol.  i.  p.  38)  : — 
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He  TTBs  the  gentleeit,  most  docile  and  afiectionate  of  creatures ;  but  he  was 
equally  earnest  in  what  he  belieyed  to  be  xigbt,  aod  enexgetic  in  the  pursuit  of  hitf 
views.  It  may  be  thought  an  eztravafj^t  assertloni  a  mere  formal  tribute  to  a 
deceased  Mend  and  companion^  but,  after  a  long  and  intimate  experience  of  the 
worlds  I  can  say  with  all  sincerity  that  he  was  the'  most  saint-like  individual  I 
ever  met — Christ-like,  if  I  dare  to  use*  the  word. 

I  wish  thus  early  to  insist  upon  this,  because  I  have  no  doubt  that 
to  a  character  of  this  description  only  that  secret  is  entrusted  which 
becomes  the  method  of  attraction  which  Mr.  Maurice  possessed. 
Others  may  have  been  holy  as  he  was,  though  I  think  they  have  been 
few ;  but  none  could  have  possessed  his  attraction,  however  gifted 
with  like  gifts,  save  the  holy,  for  he  himself  would  tell  us  that  none 
but  the  pure  can  see  God,  and  the  secret  of  his  certitude  and  of  hip 
charm  was  that  he  had  seen  Grod. 

^  I  was  sent  into  ihe  world,'  he  vmtes  to  his  son,  in  one  of  his 
carefully  prepared  autobiographical  letters — ^  I  was  sent  into  the  world 
that  I  might  persuade  men  to  recognise  Christ  as  the  centre  of  their 
fellowship  with  each  other,  so  that  they  might  be  united  in  their 
families,  their  countries,  and  as  men,  not  in  schools  and  factions ; ' 
that  is,  as  I  understand  him,  the  bond  of  interest  and  union  is  not 
opinion,  but  that  humanity  which  has  been  taken  up  into  God. 

Very  early  in  life,  in  the  little  Quaker  village  of  Frenchay,  with 
its  quiet  greens  and  leafy  parks,  it  was  borne  in  upon  the  mind  of 
this  exceptional  boy  that  there  was  nothing  strange  or  exceptional 
in  his  circumstances,  but  that  he  <  was  one  of  a  race,^  This,  un- 
donbtedly,  is  the  keynote  of  Mr.  Maurice's  teaching  to  the  end  of  his 
life — not  children  by  election  or  adoption  ;  not  disciples  or  followers 
by  choice  or  opinion,  but  children  by  natural  birth,  elect  in  virtue 
of  the  common  humanity  by  which  alone  every  himian  being  is  the  son 
of  God.  The  distinction  between  his  view  of  baptism  and  Dr.  Pusey's 
was  just  this :  the  latter  regarded  baptism  as  a  change  of  nature ; 
he  saw  in  it  the  coming  out  of  the  infant  into  the  first  radiance 
of  a  light  which  had  been  ever  shining  for  it  and  for  all  the  world. 

In  the  very  remarkable  mental  atmosphere  in  which  the  boy  grew 
up,  amid  those  religious  questionings  which  led  to  the  entire  family 
of  the  Unitarian  minister  leaving  their  husband  and  father  to  follow 
other  forms  of  &ith,  it  was  perhaps  natural  that,  to  such  a  mind,  this 
principle  should  be  strengthened,  if  indeed  it  was  not  suggested ;  for 
a  craving  would  arise  in  an  afifectionate  and  susceptible  nature  for 
some  other  bond  of  union  than  that  of  mere  opinion.  When,  after 
many  discussions,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  a  remarkable  man  in  a  very  characteristic  way.  In  a  most  in- 
teresting extract  from  his  own  papers,  he  gives  an  account  of  Julius 
Hare's  lectures  during  two  terms,  first  upon  the  Antigone  of  Sopho- 
cles, and  secondly  upon  the  Gorgiaa  of  Plato.  Hare  himself  wrote  of 
him  *  that  there  was  in  his  class-room  a  pupil  whose  metaphysical 
powers  were  among  the  greatest  he  had  ever  come  in  contact  with, 
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but  that  the  man  was  so  shy  that  it  was  ahnost  impossible  to  know 
him.'  Entirely  unknown  to  the  man  who  was  afterwards  to  be  his 
intimate  friend  and  brother,  this  was  what  was  passing  in  the  boy's 
mind  (he  was  eighteen) : — 

I  do  recollect  Hare*8  daaa-room  exceedingly  well.  I  am  often  sarprised  how 
clearly  all  the  particulars  of  what  passed  in  it  come  back  to  me,  when  so  much  else 
that  I  should  like  to  preserve  has  faded  away. 

You  will  suppose,  perhaps,  that  this  was  owing  to  some  novelty  in  his  method 
of  teaching.  Tou  will  inquire  whether  he  assumed  more  of  a  professional  air  than 
is  common  in  a  College,  and  gave  disquisitions  instead  of  calling  on  hia  pupils  to 
construe  a  hook  P  Not  the  least.  We  construed  just  as  they  did  elsewhere.  I 
do  not  rememher  his  indulging  in  a  single  excuraus.  The  suhject  in  our  first  term 
was  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  •  •  . 

We  hammered  at  the  words  and  at  the  sense.  The  lecturer  seemed  most  amdous 
to  impress  us  with  the  feeling  that  there  was  no  road  to  the  sen^e  which  did  not 
go  through  the  words.  He  took  infinite  pains  to  make  us  understand  the  force  of 
nouns,  verhs,  particles,  and  the  grammar  of  the  sentences.  We  often  spent  an 
hour  on  the  strophe  or  antistrophe  of  a  chorus.  .  .  . 

If  there  had  heen  disquidtions  ahout  the  Greek  love  of  heauty,  about  the  clas- 
sical and  romantic  schools,  and  so  forth,  I  should  have  heen  greatly  delighted.  I 
should  have  rushed  forth  to  retail  to  my  friends  what  I  had  heard,  or  have  discussed 
it,  and  refuted  it  as  long  as  they  would  listen  to  my  nonsense.  What  we  did  and 
heard  in  the  lecture-room  could  not  he  turned  te  this  account.  One  could  not  get 
the  handy  phrase  one  wished  ahout  Greek  ideals  and  poetical  unity ;  but,  hy  some 
means  or  other,  one  rose  to  the  apprehension  that  the  poem  had  a  unity  In  it,  and 
that  the  poet  %om  pursuing  an  ideal,  and  that  the  unity  was  not  created  by  him, 
hut  perceived  hy  him,  and  that  the  ideal  was  not  a  phantom,  hut  something  which 
must  have  had  a  most  real  efiect  upon  himself,  his  age,  and  his  country.  1  cannot 
the  least  tell  you  how  Hare  imparted  this  conviction  to  me  ;  I  only  know  that  I 
acquired  it,  and  could  trace  it  very  directly  to  his  method  of  teaching.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  he  had  deliberately  invented  a  method ;  in  form,  as  I  have  said^  he 
was  adapting  himself  exactly  to  the  practice  of  English  Colleges ;  in  spirit,  he  was 
following  the  course  which  a  cultivated  man,  thoroughly  in  earnest  to  give  his 
pupils  the  advantage  of  his  cultivation,  and  not  ambitious  of  displaying  himself, 
would  fall  into.  Yet  I  have  often  thought  since,  that  if  the  genius  of  Bacon  is,  as 
I  trust  it  is  and  always  will  he,  the  tutelary  one  of  Trinity,  its  influence  waa 
scarcely  more  felt  in  the  scientific  lecture-rooms  than  in  this  classical  one ;  we 
were,  just  as  much*  as  the  students  of  natural  philosophy,  feeling  our  way  from 
particulars  to  xmiversals,  from  facts  to  principles. 

One  felt  this  method,  without  exactly  understanding  it,  in  reading  oar  Greek 
play.  The  next  term  it  came  much  more  distinctly  before  us.  Then  we  weie 
reading  the  Gorgicu  of  Plato.  But  here,  again,  the  lecturer  was  not  tempted  ibr 
an  instant  to  spoil  us  of  the  good  which  Plato  could  do  us  by  talking  to  us  about 
him,  instead  of  reading  him  with  us.  There  was  no  riitumi  of  his  philosophy,  no 
elaborate  comparison  of  him  with  Aristotle,  or  with  any  of  the  modems.  Our 
business  was  with  a  single  dialogue ;  we  were  to  follow  that  through  its  windings, 
and  to  find  out  hy  degrees,  if  we  could,  what  the  writer  was  driving  at,  instead  of 
being  told  beforehand .  I  cannot  recollect  that  he  ever  spoke  to  us  of  Schleiermacher, 
whose  translations  were,  I  suppose,  published  at  that  time ;  if  they  were,  he  had 
certainly  read  them ;  but  his  anxiety  seemed  to  he  that  Plato  should  explain  him- 
self to  us,  and  should  help  to  explain  us  to  ourselves.  Whatever  he  could  do  to 
farther  this  end,  by  bringing  his  reading  and  scholarship  to  bear  upon  the  iUustn- 
tion  of  the  text,  by  throwing  out  hints  as  to  the  course  the  dialogue  waa  taking, 
hy  exhibiting  his  own  fervent  interest  in  Plato  and  his  helief  of  the  high  purpoae 
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he  waa  aiming  at,  he  did.  But  to  give  us  second-hand  reports,  though  they  were 
ever  so  excellent — to  save  us  the  trouble  of  thinking — ^to  supply  us  with  a  moral, 
instead  of  showing  us  how  we  might  find  it,  not  only  in  the  hook  hut  in  our  heaits, 
this  was  clearly  not  his  intention. 

Then  Mr.  Maurice  goes  on  to  say  that  Hare  first^  set  before  bis 
pupils 

an  ideal  not  for  a  few  ^  religious '  people,  hut  for  all  mankind,  which  can  lift  men 
out  of  the  sin  which  '  assumes  selfiahnees  as  the  basis  of  all  actions  and  life ; '  and 
secondly,  the  teaching  them  that  *  there  is  a  way  out  of  party  opinions  which  is  not 
a  compromise  between  them,  but  which  is  implied  in  both,  and  of  which  each  is 
bearing  witness.'  *  Hare  did  not  tell  us  this  ....  Plato  himself  does  not  say  it  \ 
he  makes  us  feel  it.' 

I  do  not  apologise  for  the  length  of  these  extracts :  they  are  so 
interesting  in  themselves,  and  are  so  intensely  valuable  as  showing 
the  forces  that  were  at  work  in  the  boy's  mind.  '  The  most  en- 
lightened men  in  Germany,  France,  and  England,'  he  wrote  after- 
wards, *  are  acknowledging  the  deep  obligation  which  they  have  owed 
to  Plato  for  having  enfranchised  them  from  systems,  and  sent  th^m 
to  seek  for  wisdom,  not  in  the  strife  of  parties,  but  in  the  quiet  of 
their  own  hearts.'  *  Maurice  says,'  writes  his  pupil,  Edward  Strachey, 
to  Lady  Louis — ^  Maurice  says  all  little  children  are  Flatonists  ; '  and 
we  know  of  Another  who  said  that  only  as  little  children  could  we 
enter  the  kingdom  of  Grod.  It  was  through  this  portal,  then,  that 
young  Maurice,  like  so  many  others,  entered  into  intellectual  life. 

On  leaving  Cambridge,  not  having  made  up  his  mind  to  the  re- 
quired subscription  to  the  36th  canon,  he  took  his  name  off  the 
University  books,  without  taking  a  degree,  declining  the  kindly  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senior  Tutor  of  his  College  that  he  should  allow  the 
full  term  of  five  years'  standing  to  expire  before  taking  so  decisive  a 
«tep.  Whatever  his  future  opinions  might  be,  he  characteristically 
«aid  he  could  not  hazard  their  being  influenced  by  any  considerations 
of  worldly  interest.  During  his  stay  in  London,  where  he  wrote  for 
and  finally  edited  the  AthencBum^  during  an  interval  at  home  during 
which  he  wrote  his  novel,  Eustace  Conway^  and  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  to  which  college  he  was  attracted  by  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
Jacobson,  he  was  gradually  forming  those  convictions  which  resulted 
in  his  taking  orders  in  the  English  Church,  of  which,  I  imagine,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  ardent  or  a  more  thorough  adherent 
than  he  became. 

I  have  agreed  with  Colonel  Maurice  that  his  father's  position  with 
regard  to  the  Church  was  unique,  but  in  addition  to  this  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  at  first  sight  it  seems,  and  all  through  his 
life  it  did  seem,  intensely  subtle  :  so  much  so  that  he  himself  could 
scarcely  expect  it  to  be  grasped  by  religious  people  of  ordinary 
calibre ;  still  fiuUier,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  admit  that  it  has  often 
appeared  to  me  so  subtle  that  I  have  failed  for  some  time  altogether 
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to  grasp  it ;  nevertheless  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  it  was  of  the 
simplest  description.  We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Maurice's  idea  of  God 
was  that  of  a  G-od  of  the  natural  human  race.  He  conceived  of  a 
living  God,  the  Author,  Origin,  and  Support  of  the  race — a  G-od  who 
in  all  ages  had  not  only  been  speaking  to  it,  but  had  been  liviiig 
in  it,  teaching,  leading,  drawing  it  to  Himself — a  God  who  was  doing 
this  now  as  much  as  ever.  In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  he  found  the 
fullest  and  clearest  proof  and  exposition  of  this  inoimortal  &ct.  Se 
believed,  with  his  whole  heart,  in  the  existence  of  this  ceaseless 
Energy,  this  unwearying  Love  and  Power.  He  believed,  also  with  his 
whole  heart,  that  the  English  Church,  in  its  formularies,  in  its 
Articles,  in  its  Liturgy,  in  its  Creeds,  literally,  and  in  the  plain  and 
ordinary  English  interpretation  of  the  words,  inculcated  this  truth ; 
just  as  the  English  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  in  their 
literal  sense,  also  inculcated  it.  <  The  errors  of  the  Oxford  Tracts,* 
i.e.  of  the  High  Church  movement,  he  wrote  to  Edward  Strachey, 

consisti  I  think^  in  oppoflliig  to  *  t6  wpw/m  rov  al&vos  rovrcv  *  (the  epnt  of  the 
present  age)  the  spirit  of  a  former  &ge,  instead  of  the  ever-living  and  acting  Spirit 
of  Qodf  of  which  the  spirit  of  each  age  is,  at  once,  the  adyersary  and  the  parody. 
The  childlike  spirit  of  the  Fathers,  say  they,  must  he  hrought  in  to  connteract  the 
intellectnal  spirit  of  these  times — the  spirit  of  suhmisdon  to  Church  authority 
against  the  spirit  of  voluntary  assodation. 

It  was  not  that  he  objected  to  the  spirit  of  the  Fathers — so  &r 
from  it,  he  "was  most  deeply  read  in  and  conversant  with  them, 
eQ)ecially  with  St.  Augustine — but  their  utterance  was  not  that  ever- 
living  and  acting  Spirit  to  which  he  believed  the  formularies  of  the 
English  Church  bore  witness,  and  any  slighting,  or  crippling,  or 
ignoring  of  which  Spirit  he  believed  to  be  heresy  against  such  formu- 
lailes  and  articles. 

Now  this  ever-living  and  acting  Spirit  of  Ood  pervades  the  whole 
human  race,  absorbing  all  its  functions  into  Himself,  so  that,  as  in 
the  old  Jewish  times,  king  and  priest  and  prophet  were  the  instru- 
ment and  mouthpiece  of  this  Spirit,  so  now  king  and  state  and 
commonwealth  are  as  much,  and  no  more,  manifestations  of  this  Spirit 
as  the  Church  itsel£  There  is  no  power  whatever  but  that  of  God ; 
all  else  is  mere  lawlessness  and  anarchy.  So  far  as  the  democracy 
declared  itself  absolute,  he  opposed  it  to  the  death,  but  he  would 
have  been  the  first  to  recognise  in  the  most  stifled  outcry  of  a  demo- 
cracy the  voice  of  God  proclaiming,  as  by  the  wild  cry  of  a  gaunt 
and  ragged  prophet  by  the  wayside,  wrath  and  future  judgment 
against  the  selfishness  and  atheism  of  kings  and  states.  So  fisir  as 
the  sectaries  set  themselves  up  against  the  visible  unity  of  the  one 
Kingdom  and  Church  of  God — so  &t  he  would  have  no  fellowship 
with  them ;  but  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  recognise  the  side  of 
truth  each  of  them  had  grasped,  as  a  witness  against  the  error  and 
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backsliding  of  the  Church.    <  I  write  of  Quakers/  he  says,  *  but  I 
write  to  Churchpeople.' 

I  will  quote  a  passage  from  the  Prophets  and  Kings^  partly 
because  of  its  extreme  beauty,  but  chiefly  because  it  explains,  more 
than  any  other  word  could  do,  this  simple  and  clear  position  as  to 
the  relations  of  Church  and  State. 

We  have  been  hearing  of  a  Vision.    Does  that  word  sound  as  if  it  belonged  to 
times  which  we  haVe  left  far  behind,  as  if  it  pointed  to  something  fantastical  and 
incredible  P    Oh  t  if  there  were  no  such  visions,  brethren,  what  an  utterly  dark  and 
weary  and  unintelligible  place  this  world  would  be  1    How  completely  we  shotild 
be  g^ven  up  to  the  emptiest  phantoms,  to  the  basest  worship  of  phantoms  1    What 
mere  shows  and  mockeries  would  the  state  and  ceremonial  of  kings,  the  debates  of 
legislators,  the  yearnings  and  struggles  of  people,  become  I    How  truly  would  the 
earth  be  what  it  seemed  to  the  worn-out  misanthropical  libertine, '  a  stage,  and 
all  the  men  and  women  merely  players ; '  a  thousand  times  we  have  been  all 
tempted  to  think  it  so.    The  same  painted  scenery,  the  same  shifting  pageants,  the 
same  unreal  words  spoken  through  different  masks  by  counterfeit  voices,  the  same 
plots  which  seem  never  to  be  unravelled :  what  does  it  all  mean  ?    How  do  men 
endure  the  ceaseless  change,  the  dull  monotony  P    Satirists  and  keen  observers  of 
the  world's  follies  have  asked  this  question  again  and  again.    The  best  man  may 
often  doubt  what  he  should  reply.    But  he  hears  a  voice  saying  to  him, '  Try  to  be 
true  to  thyself;  resist  the  powers  which  are  tempting  thee  to  go  through  thy  acts, 
conunon  or  sacred,  as  if  thou  wert  a  mere  machine ;  hold  fast  thy  faith  that  Qod 
is,  and  is  working,  when  thou  seest  least  of  this  working,  and  when  the  world 
seems  most  to  be  going  on  without  Him ;  assure  thyself  that  there  is  an  order  in 
the  imiverse  when  all  its  movements  seem  most  disorderly.    So  will  the  things 
around  thee  by  degrees  acquire  a  meaning  and  a  purpose*    Those  divine  services 
and  sacraments  which  have  partaken  of  their  insincerity,  which  have  become 
shadows  like  them,  will  show  thee  what  a  truth  and  substance  lies  behind  them. 
In  English  temples  thou  mayest  hear  '  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Hosts,'  re- 
sounding from  the  lips  of  seraphim.    In  them  thou  mayest  know  that  thou  art  in 
the  midst  of  a  company  of  angels  and  arduingels  and  just  men  made  perfect;  nay, 
that  thou  art  in  the  presence  of  Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and  of 
God,  the  Judge  of  all.    And^if  the  sense  of  that  presence  awaken  all  the  conscious- 
ness of  thine  own  evil,  and  of  the  evil  of  the  people  among  whom  thou  dwellest, 
the  taste  of  that  sacrifice,  which  was  once  offered  for  thee  and  for  all  the  world, 
will  purge  thine  iniquity.  .  When  that  divine  love  has  kindled  thy  flagging  and 
perishing  thoughts  and  hopes,  thou  mayest  learn  that  Qod  can  use  thee  to  bear  the 
tidings  <^  His  love  and  righteousness  to  a  sense-bound  land  that  is  bowing  to  silver 
and  gold,  to  horses  and  chariots.    And  if  there  should  come  a  convulsion  in  that 
land,  such  as  neither  thou  nor  thy  fathers  have  known,  be  sure  that  it  signifies  the 
removal  of  such  things  as  can  be  shaken,  that  those  things  which  cannot  be  shaken 
may  remain.^ 

Now,  if  his  position  is  so  simple  and  so  orthodox  as  it  appears 
to  be — and  I  think  the  fact  cannot  be  disputed — how  is  it  that  Mr. 
Maurice's  mental  and  doctrinal  standpoint  appeared  so  subtle  and 
obscure  ?  how  was  it  that  he.  seemed  to  be  constantly  contradicting 
and  disappointing  the  expectations  of  simple-minded  people?  and 
how  is  it  that*  this  man,  who  was  by  every  possibility  of  expression 
the  most  orthodox  of  Churchmen  and  the  most  unswerving  of  believers 

*  PropheU  and  Kxngif  p.  234. 
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in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  should  have  left  his  name  as  a  by-word 
among  a  large  and  varied  class  of  Churchpeople,  for  a  monster  of  heresy 
and  misbelief  ?  The  question  seems  to  me  full  of  interest  both  as  it 
relates  to  peculiarities  of  character  and  of  the  times,  and  illustrates 
some  traits  of  our  common  nature  which  are  alike  in  all  times. 

Some  reflection  on  Mr.  Maurice's  principle  of  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  if  so  simple  a  process  can  be  called  by  such  a  name,  will  I 
think  assist  us  in  this  perplexity.  His  faith  in  the  letter  of  Scripture 
was  entire.  ^If  the  Bible  shrank  from  difficulties,'  he  said,  ^if  it 
had  not  a  stronger  evidence  in  itself  than  all  the  ingenuity  of  apolo- 
gists could  supply,  it  was  not  the  book  which  I  took  it  to  be,  it  had 
not  the  power  for  which  I  gave  it  credit.'  The  absence  of  all  diffi- 
culty, the  ease  with  which  obstacles  apparently  insurmountable  are 
overcome,  give  the  reader  at  first  a  sense  of  amused  surprise,  as 
though  some  ingenious  casuistry  or  legerdemain  was  at  work ;  but 
this  is  only  because  we  are  so  unused  to  his  plain  and  simple  princi- 
ples. We  are  so  accustomed  to  difficulties  and  apologies  and  German 
criticism  and  to  etymological  niceties  and  ethnological  refinements, 
that  when  all  our  difficulties  vanish  before  the  simple  story  of  a  life 
like  our  own ;  when  the  record  is  revealed  to  us  as  being  nothing  but 
the  history  of  struggles  and  failures,  sins  and  repentances,  of  men  and 
women  and  people  like  ourselves,  and  of  the  clear  and  still  clearer 
shining  of  a  light  into  their  hearts  and  lives  by  which  the  mysteries 
of  time  and  of  the  future  appear,  if  not  altogether  vanquished  and 
brought  to  naught,  yet,  at  least,  as  ranging  themselves  on  the  side  of 
righteousness  and  development,  and  not  of  anarchy  and  despair ;  when, 
instead  of  the  elaborate  exegesis  we  expected,  we  hear  only  the  charmed 
rhythm  of  this  divine  message  through  page  of  story,  and  prophet's 
cry,  and  psalmist's  song — we  can  hardly  credit  that  our  trouble  has 
been  in  such  sort  laid  to  rest.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  certain 
that  this  method  of  interpretation  staggered  the  so-called  religious 
world.  Indeed,  to  please  this  world  it  is  not  enough  that  you  profess 
your  belief  that  the  Bible  is  inspired;  this  will  serve  you  little, 
unless  you  add  your  conviction  that  the  religious  world  is  inspired 
in  its  interpretation  of  it.  This  is  true  of  all  times ;  but  a  wonderful 
change  has  passed  over  the  religious  world  of  England  since  Mr. 
Maurice  took  orders  fifty  years  ago.  It  requires  some  effort  to  realise 
the  position  of  those  days :  so  many  questions  have  been  set  at  rest,  so 
many  outworks  abandoned,  so  many  crises  which  were  to  have  ruined 
the  Church  and  religion  safely  passed  through.  The  whole  power  of 
the  Church,  and  indeed  of  the  religious  world,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Evangelical  party,  a  party  only  just  entering  on  its  decadence.  The 
triumphs  and  spiritual  victories  of  this  great  and  missionary  section 
of  the  Church  were  fresh  in  men's  minds.  The  mental  atmosphere  was 
redolent  with  the  names  of  such  men  as  Simeon,  Venn,  and  Bomaine. 
The  invariable  result  had  occurred.    The  leaders  of  thought  being 
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removed,  their  followers  adopted  their  formulas  and,  like  the  Israelites 
with  the  ark  at  Eben-ezer,  supposed,  because  of  their  adherence  to 
these  formulas,  that  God  was  still  in  the  camp.  The  religious  patron- 
age of  the  country  and  the  revenue  of  the  religious  societies  was  in 
their  hands,  and  its  distribution  was  decided5  and  the  thought  and 
opinions  of  the  congregations  guided,  by  the  so-called  religious  news- 
papers. Now  a  man  who  believed  that  God's  voice  was  heard  not  in 
formulas  and  systems,  not  in  opinions  and  conclusions,  but  in  ^  struggles 
and  questionings  and  glimpses  of  light,'  could  not  expect  much 
appreciation  from  excellent  and  formal  people  trained  and  drilled  in 
a  system  like  this.  His  interpretation  of  Scripture  was  to  them 
naught,  for  they  recognised  in  it  none  of  their  familiar  phrases.  To 
many  of  these  people,  to  attempt  to  see  two  sides  of  a  question  is  not 
only  perplexing,  it  is  positively  wicked  ;  to  endeavour  to  discover  the 
particle  of  truth  which  exists  in  your  opponent's  opinion  is  to  pander 
to  the  Devil  himself.  The  best  and  most  charitable  of  these  people 
would  say, '  I  cannot  understand  him ; '  and  no  wonder,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  the  reader,  who  is  unacquainted  with  his  character, 
any  just  idea  of  the  exquisite  balance  of  Mr.  Maurice's  mind.  If  his 
whole  life  and  writings  failed  to  give  it  to  so  many  thousands  of  his 
fellow-countrymen,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  it  here.  All 
I  can  do,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  insist  as  ofcen  as  possible  on  this  one 
point,  that  the  distinguishing  quality  he  possessed  and  the  quality 
which  prevented  his  position  from  being  understood  and  his  influence 
felt,  which  caused  him  to  be  suspected  of  casuistry  and  rejected  as  ob- 
scure and  unintelligible,  was  simply  and  solely  this  exquisite  balance 
of  mind  and  thought. 

But  there  were  other  forces  which,  while  they  could  not  cause 
this  estrangement,  yet  strengthened  and  perpetuated  it  when  caused. 
One  of  these  was  Mr.  Maurice's  connection  with  what  was  called,  then 
as  now.  Christian  Socialism.  I  shall  allude  very  briefly  to  this.  I 
would  rather  hope  that  some  of  those  men,  and  they  are  many,  now 
in  orders  in  the  English  Church,  who  are  carrying  on  his  work  under 
the  influence  of  his  spirit,  and  who  look  upon  him  as  the  inspirer  and 
guide  of  their  cause,  will  give  us  some  account  of  the  result  of  his 
connection  with  it.  I  will  only  say  that  the  quality  I  have  mentioned, 
a  balanced  intellect  and  a  consequent  wisdom  superior  to  all  those 
who  worked  with  him,  appears  to  me  most  prominent  in*  this  phase 
of  his  work.  In  those  days,  however,  of  continental  revolution  and 
of  political  excitement,  a  man  who  had  actually  converted  some 
Chartists,  and  was  known  to  be  intimately  associated  with  intelligent 
artisans,  '  naturally  all  atheists,  you  know,'  was  regarded  in  many 
circles  with  horror.  Nothing  was  too  bad  to  believe  of  such  a  one. 
The  clergy  would  say  to  younger  men,  with  that  recklessness  of  speech 
which  is  not  confined  to  parsons,  ^  Has  no  belief  in  the  Aton^nent, 
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you  know ' — an  assertion  about  equivalent  to  denying  to  St.  Paul  any 
belief  in  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith. 

It  is  almost  impossible  at  the  present  day  to  realise  the  anony- 
mous and  irresponsible  tyranny  wielded  by  the  religious  newspapers  at 
the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Colonel  Maurice  contrasts  the 
power  of  this  tyranny  in  1842*6,  when  the  Record  won  its  great 
victory  over  Bishop  Blomfield,  and  the  bishop,  to  escape  the  storm, 
actually  had  to  abandon  all  those  clergy  who  had  followed  his  advice, 
and  to  approve  of  those  who  had  refused  to  obey  him,  with  its  weak- 
ness in  1860,  when  in  response  to  its  demand  that  Bishop  Tait  should 
resist  Mr.  Maurice's  appointment  to  St.  Peter's,  Vere  Street,  only 
twenty  of  the  London  clergy  signed  the  address  to  the  bishop,  against 
three  hundred  and  thirty-two  who  signed  the  counter-address  to  Mr. 
Maurice.  Mr.  Maurice's  antagonism  to  the  *  immoral  and  godless 
domination  of  anonymous  religious  journalism  *  had  been  consistent, 
determined,  and  uncompromising  from  the  beginning  of  his  career ; 
a  great  part  of  his  impopularity  with  Church  people  was  earned  in 
this  single-handed  combat  with  an  impalpable  malific  power,  and  to 
him  in  great  measure  is  to  be  attributed  its  fall.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  study  the  files  of  these  forgotten  instruments  of  bigotry  to 
understand  the  position  truly,  but  this  were  a  task  before  which 
even  German  conscientiousness  and  enterprise  might  well  quail. 

It  was  the  chivalrous  instinct  which  saw  injustice  in  ex  parte 
statements  of  an  opponent's  position  which  first,  roused  his  indigna- 
tion against  the  religious  newspapers,  and  it  was  this  same  habit  of 
Mr.  Maurice's  mind  which  was  a  fertile  source  of  misunderstanding 
between  himself  and  the  so-called  religious  world.  To  go  out  of  your 
way  to  point  out  what  truth  there  may  be  in  the  position  of  a  man 
whom  you  firmly  believe  to  be  fighting  against  truth,  seems  to  many 
people  to  be  treason  against  the  truth  itself.  When  the  honest 
acceptance  of  the  Articles  was  in  question,  and  an  attempt  was  being 
made  at  Oxford  to  vindicate  the  act  of  subscription  from  an  open 
avowal  of  dishonesty,  to  find  the  strong  advocate  of  subscription,  in 
the  literal  and  plain  sense,  openly  siding  with  the  offender  was  no 
doubt  puzzling  to  many  simple  people;  and  when  Mr.  Maurice 
approved  the  Dissenters'  Chapels  Bill,  which  appeared  to  confirm  the 
possession  of  endowments  to  those  who  had  departed  from  the  faith 
m  support  of  which  such  endowments  had  been  bequeathed,  many 
good  and  formal  people  who  never  saw  below  the  crust  of  things,  and 
to  whom  no  distinction  ever  occurred  between  *  the  eternal  verities  on 
which  their  faith  stands,  and  the  points  which  must  receive  a  different 
solution  in  each  different  age,'  a  distinction  vital  to  Mr.  Maurice, 
were  inclined  to  think  his  conduct  disingenuous.  Mr.  Maurice  did 
not  accept  the  Articles  and  formularies  as  a  particular  righteous  creed 
admiraUy  expressed  in  language  by  the  English  Reformers,  although 
he  believed  that  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  fiir  more 
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ci^ble  of  such  a  task  than  those  of^the  nineteenth  ;  he  accepted  them 
as  the  plain  testimony  to  the  truth  of  an  ^  ever-living  and  acting 
spirit  of  righteousness/  which  had  ever  taught  the  Church,  and  was 
still  teaching  her  in  his  own  day.  He  was  apparently  open  to  the 
retort  that  after  all  it  was  only  Mr.  Maurice's  own  opinion  which  he 
advocated,  just  as  it  was  the  opinion  of  other  people  which  he 
opposed,  but  in  his  own  mind  he  escaped  this  dilemma.  ^  For  me  to 
assume  that  I  am  right  or  you  are  wrong,'  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Strachey, 
*in  the  way  of  putting  down  idolatry  or  any  form  of  error  is  hateful 
and  immoral,  confusing  ends  and  means,  leading  to  the  most  melan- 
choly consequences  to  the  mind  of  the  individual  and  of  the  country, 
consequences  which  are  every  day  making  themselves  manifest.' 

^  The  exquisite  acuteness  of  his  intellectual  perceptions,'  to  use 
Mr.  Ludlow's  words,  was  indeed  always  leading  him  to  perceive  dis- 
tinctions which  were  quite  imperceptible  to  ordinary  minds ;  but  it 
would  be  the  very  greatest  of  mistakes  to  suppose  that  there  was  in 
Mr.  Maurice  anything  of  the  tolerant  laissez  fai/re  of  the  worldly- 
minded  statesman  or  divine,  to  whom  life  and  religion  are  a  fine  art. 
On  the  contrary,  an  almost  painful  earnestness  pervades  his  language 
at  every  crisis,  and  such  crises  were  chronic,  of  religious  matters  in 
his  time. 

All  Ohristiaii  liberty,  all  manly  divinity,  and  I  believe  all  honesty  of  purpose,  is 
VOL  peril  if  one  step  be  taken  in  this  couise, 

he  writes  on  one  occasion. 

To  lie  down  and  sleep  till  the  fates  accomplish  their  own  purposes,  which  it 
seems  impossible  that  we  can  promote,  and  very  likely  that  we  may  hinder,  is  the 
in&renee  wludi  the  devil  has  whispered  to  e^ery  one  a  thousand  times,  and  which 
most  of  us  have  obeyed  till  a  louder  whisper  has  awakened  us.  Oh,  there  is 
nothing  so  emasculating  as  the  atmosphere  of  Eclecticism  I  who  that  has  dwelt  in 
it  has  not  bnged  for '  the  keen  mountiun '  misty  air  of  Calyinism,  or  anything, 
however  biting,  that  would  stir  him  to  action  P 

he  writes  again.  In  1843  he  writes  this  remarkable  sentence  to  Arch- 
deacon Hare : — 

I  have  even  thought  of  addressing  a  letter  to  him  (Lord  Ashley)  on  the  fearful 
danger  of  making  Tractarians,  and  Romanists  too,  by  these  violent  efforts  of  sup- 
pressing them.  But  I  scarcely  dare  meddle  with  such  subjects;  they  are  too 
ezactmg,  and  1  sometimes  think  with  trembling  that  that  waj  madness  lies. 
Nothing. goes  nearer  to  take  away  one's  senses  than  the  clatter  of  tongues,  when 
you  feel  everyone  is  wrong,  and  know  that  if  you  tried  to  set  them  right  you 
would  most  likely  be  as  wrong  as  any.  It  would  not  be  so  if  one  had  learnt  how 
to  keep  sabbath  days  in  the  midst  of  the  world's  din. 

This  intense  earnestness,  this  terror  of,  and  determination  to 
grapple  with,  erroneous  opinion,  seems  indeed,  at  times  almost  incon- 
sistent  with  the  equally  intense  faith  in  the  living  and  acting  Spirit 
that  was  guiding  the  world.  There  are  in  the  world  two  principles 
of  action — I  had  almost  si^id  of  culture — that  of  Luther  and  that  of 
Erasmus.  I  mention  these  two  names,  so  often  used  in  this  connection. 
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because  it  is  very  curious  that,  while  we  might  have  expected  that  Mr; 
Maurice's  sympathies  would  have  beeu  on  the  side  of  the  cultured, 
tolerant,  sweet-tempered,  and  sweet-voiced  reformer,  the  exact  con- 
trary is  the  fact.  He  despised  Erasmus  from  his  heart.  He  speaks 
of  him  as  *  the  selfish  dilettante^*  of  Luther  as  <  the  Christian  Hero.' 
I  think  that  this  combination  of  tolerance  with  earnestness  is  the 
most  unique  thing  about  Mr.  Maurice.  His  toleration  was  infinite ; 
we  feel  disposed  to  wish  sometimes  that  his  earnestness  had  been  a  little 
less  intense.  Of  the  great  controversy  of  his  life,  that  with  Mr.,  after- 
wards Dean,  Mansel,  he  says  that,  had  he  listened  to  advice,  he  should 
have  let  it  alone. 

There  is  a  passage  on  St.  Augustine  in  the  Moral  and  Metaphysical 
PhUosopky  which  seems  to  show  that  he  was  incapable  of  realising 
the  position  of  a  conscientious  agnostic.  We  do  not  like  to  fancy 
even  the  slightest  resemblance  between  him  and  those  good  people 
whose  distress  and  dread  would  be  pitiful  if  it  were  not  grotesque. 
To  hear  some  of  these  talk,  for  instance,  at  the  present  day,  one 
would  almost  suppose  that  they  believed  that  some  twenty  years  ago 
there  had  been  a  G-od,  but  that  Professor  Huxley  and  Professor 
Tyndall  had  killed  Him,  and  that,  in  consequence,  not  unnaturally, 
some  considerable  perplexity  and  distress  was  being  felt.  '  If  there 
be  a  God  it  would  seem  probable  that  He  will  be  able  to  protect 
Himself  against  Professor  Tyndall,  and  I  do  not  imagine  that  the 
Third  Person  of  the  Trinity  was  in  such  imminent  danger  of  annihi- 
lation from  Henry  Longueville  Mansel,  D.D.,  as  to  make  it  necessary 
for  Mr.  Maurice  to  come  to  the  rescue  without  an  hour's  delay. 

It  seems  only  yesterday,  Uiough  it  is  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
that  the  controversy  with  Dean  Mansel  began.  I  remember  with 
distinctness  the  effect  that '  What  is  Bevelation  ? '  had  upon  myself. 
The  prominent  feeling  was  how  gracious  it  was  of  Mr.  Maurice  to 
lavish  such  a  wealth  of  spiritual  thought  and  vitality  merely  to  crush 
that  most  unique,  surely,  of  all  champions  of  orthodoxy — the  man 
who  implicitly  denied  the  existence  and  ridiculed  the  office  and 
functions  of  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  effect  of  the  lectures  could  have  been  such  as  to 
require  such  a  confutation.  Mr.  Mansel  was  an  acute  logician,  but 
he  was  not  a  metaphysician  any  more  than  he  was  a  theologian.  His 
position  is  utterly  untenable  except  from  a  purely  logical  standpoint. 
He  speaks  indeed  of  a  '  revelation,'  but,  whatever  this  may  be,  it  is 
evident  that  it  must  be  of  the  vaguest  description,  for  he  commences 
by  stating  that  it  is  evident  that  no  systematic  theology  has  been 
given  by  it,  and  he  exposes  with  admirable  acuteness  the  absurd 
statements  which  dogmatism  has  made  in  its  attempts  to  formulate 
one.  As  therefore  Mr.  Mansel  denied  the  possibility  of  any  com- 
munication or  acquaintance  with  God  except  by  means  of  this 
shadowy  nothing,  it  is  not  perhaps  an  unfair  presumption '  that  the 
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tendency  of  the  Bampton  Lectures  that  year  was  towards  practical 
atheism.  His  position  at  any  rate  was  exactly  that  which  Mr. 
Maurice  felt.himself)  as  his  biographer  points  out;  cent  into  the 
world  to  protest  against — ^the  establishment  of  some  system,  some  idol 
of  opinion — in  place  of  the  energising  Spirit  of  the  living  God. 
Mr.  Mansel  puts  passages  from  the  New  Testament  at  the  head  bf 
his  lectures,  and  intersperses  a  few  more  in  the  course  of  them.  It  is 
therefore  fair  to  suppose  that  he  had  looked  into  that  book,  otherwise 
it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  that  he  had  even  heard  of  it. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  personal  controversy  is  at  any  time 
productive  of  an  advance  in  the  apprehension  of  truth,  so  much  is 
lost  by  the  introduction  of  the  necessary  personal  allusion  and  re- 
crimination ;  at  any  rate  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Maurice 
did  not  shine  in  it.  His  conceptions  and  faculties  were  of  a  character 
too  lofty  for  success  in  mere  personal  word-play.  He  is  too  much  in 
earnest.  He  is  absorbed  by  the  splendour  of  his  conception ;  dazzled, 
it  may  be,  'by  the  abundance  of  the  revelation.'  His  line  of  argu* 
ment,  as  relates  to  his  opponent,  is  confused,  it  is  needlessly  pro- 
tracted ;  the  point  seems  constantly  lost  sight  off  long  extracts  from 
his  adversary  confuse  the  reader,  who  at  last  does  not  know  which  of 
his  teachers  is  speaking.  Distracted  between  two  disputants,  neither 
of  whom  evidently  in  the  least  understand  one  another,  attempting 
in  vain  to  grasp  the  real  meaning  of  the  one  in  order  that  he  may 
see  how  it  is  to  be  confuted  by  the  other,  the  reader  is  at  last 
tempted  to  exclaim  in  Mr.  Maurice's  own  graphic  words:  'This 
way  madness  lies.'  Mr.  Mansel's  point  of  view  is  easily '  realised. 
He  had  written  and  preached  his  Bampton  Lectures  with  considerable 
applause.  He  had  previously  had  a  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Maurice,  which  he  appears  to  have  conducted  with  courtesy.  Sud- 
denly there  burst  upon  him  an  assault  which  he  was  utterly  incapable 
of  either  comprehending  or  repulsing.  He  was  somewhat  in  the 
position  of  a  Weaver  Bottom,  who  through  a  troubled  dream  is  dimly 
conscious  of  a  world  of  mystery  and  glamour,  which  he  can  in  no  way 
realise,  of  heights  and  depths  of  starry  firmament,  of  the  mountain 
foil  of  horses  of  fire  and  chariots  of  fire  round  about  the  prophet. 
The  certain  deductions,  as  they  seemed  to  him,  of  his  logical  sequences 
are  perverted  and  mis-stated  ;  the  pure  unaffected  humility  of  Mr. 
Maurice  appears  to  him  to  be  sarcasm.  The  result  on  both  sides  is 
painful.  How  much  better  would  it  have  been  had  Mr.  Maurice 
ignored  Mr.  Mansel  altogether,  preached  a  series  of  sermons  em- 
bodying all  thoughts  aroused  by  the  lecturer,  and  left  the  good  seed 
to  produce  its  natural  harvest.  He  might  have  lost  some  little  pub- 
licity, but  what  an  immeasurable  gain  I  No  loss  of  space  and  time 
on  formal  statement  and  denial ;  no  waste  of  nerve-tissne  and  of 
physical  power,  of  which  nothing  is  more  destructive  than  the  irrita- 
tion of  personal  conflict;  nothing  but  a  sublime  calm,  a  ceaseless  flow 
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of  the  Divine  Season  exalting,  refining,  purifying  tiie  reader,  raising 
him  above  the  partial  understandings,  the  inadequate  oonceptions,  of 
personal  debate,  into  the  certainties  of  absolute  truth.  He  always 
spoke  of  the  controversy  in  after  times  as  forgotten,  and  wbUe,  as  he 
could  not  fail  to  do,  maintaining  that  his  position  was  the  true  one, 
as  regretting  the  personalities  involved  in  it.  At  the  very  moment 
it  was  taking  place  he  was  writing  of  Mr.  Spurgeon^  and  of  what  he 
conceived  to  be  his  errors,  in  a  tone  of  perfect  insight  and  calm,  but 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  position  at  that  time  was  very  different  to  Mr. 
Mansd's,  and  his  particular  opinions  did  not  touch  Mr.  Maurice  so 
nearly.  In  one  of  the  last  things  he  wrote — ^the  preface  to  the  final 
edition  of  the  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy — ^be  has  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  forms  so  appropriate  a  conclusion  to  the  re- 
marks upon  a  once  fisimous  controversy  that  I  hope  to  be  allowed  to 
quote  it. 

I  would  not  wilHngly  have  been  'spared  one  of  these  conflicts,  for  they  have 
forced  me  to  observe  what  conflicts  there  are  in  myself.  Batler  and  Paley  did  not 
invent  the  questions  about  a  conscience ;  they  do  not  exist  in  a  volume  of  sermoDS 
at  the  Rolls,  or  of  lectures  on  moral  philosophy.  If  thou  hast  not  a  oonsdenoe, 
Butler  will  not  give  it  thee.  If  thou  hast  one,  Paley  cannot  take  it  away.  They 
can  only  between  them  set  thee  upon  considering  what  it  is  or  is  not.  Thou  hast 
senses  which  Locke  did  not  endow  thee  with ;  thou  thinkest  and  thou  actest, 
whether  Descartes  tells  thee  so  or  not.  What  signifies  it  that  Bentham  laughs  at 
sympathy,  if  there  are  sympathies  between  thee  and  the  members  of  thy  kindP 
How  canst  thou  feel  otherwise  than  grateful  to  Bentham  for  showing  thee  that 
there  is  a  something  called  happiness  which  men  are  striving  after,  and  that  it  may 
be  a  general,  not  a  mere  separate,  happiness  ?  If  he  can  see  nothing  above  or 
beneath  but  utility,  was  it  not  his  function  to  speak  of  that  P 

The  remarks  whidi  I  have  ventured  to  make  upon  Mr.  Maurice 
as  a  controversialist  apply  only  to  pure  controversy.  Where  he  is 
simply  stating  his  case,  in  reply  forced  upon  him  by  attack,  as  in  his 
'  Letter  to  Dr.  Jelf  on  the  word  ^  Etemal," '  nothing  can  be  clearer  or 
more  concise  than  his  method  and  argxmient.  Indeed,  his  position 
was  so  absolutely  unassailable  that  it  would  have  been  diflicult  fi»r 
any  man  to  have  gone  wrong  in  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more 
than  allude  to  the  miserable  business  of  the  King's  College  fiaaco» 
A  mere  majority,  promoted  by  selfish  ignorance  and  bigotry,  and 
snatched  by  fraud,  had  no  other  real  effect  than  that  of  increasing 
Mr.  Maurice's  influence  twenty-fold.  The  one  point  which  seems  to 
me  worthy  of  notice  is  the  instance  it  affords  of  ibe  supreme  intoler- 
ance and  ignorance  of  laymen.  A  fact  well  worth  considering  at  a 
time  when  schemes  of  Church  councils  and  government  are  constantly 
discussed. 

We  have  seen  Mr.  Maurice  as  a  teacher  of  theology ;  we  have  yet 
to  consider  him  as  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  letters.  This  is  a  point  of 
view  from  which  he  is  not  perhaps  usually  regarded,  but  it  is  as- 
suredly a  necessary  one  if  we  wish  really  to  understand  his  power  and 
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influenoe*  The  Prophets  ai^  Kings,  simple  as  its  pages  seem  in  the 
stately  rhythm  of  their  majestic  thought,  could  never  have  been 
written  save  by  a  Platonic  scholar,  and  a  man  of  literary  and  dramatic 
genius ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  his  great  work,  the  work  of  his  life, 
which  repeated  editions  and  ceaseless  labour  had  wrought  to  the  point 
at  which  we  have  it  in  the  last  years  of  his  life — the  Moral  and 
Metaphysical  Philosophy?  He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would 
undertake  to  criticise  this  book.  Colonel  Maurice  cites  the  testimony 
of  specialists  in  any  particular  period,  and  of  teachers,  who  have  used 
the  book.  They  testify,  in  the  only  way  in  which,  in  the  case  of  a 
book  of  such  extent  (not  less,  indeed,  than  the  entire  history  of  human 
thought),  it  is  possible  for  anyone  to  testify,' to  its  value.  If  I  might 
venture  to  add  anything  to  what  they  have  said,  I  should  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  intellectual  instinct  which  realised  the  later  Latin 
genius,  and,  with  it,  the  situations  of  absorbing  interest^  in  which  it 
was  developed,  amid  the  conflicts  and  alternating  vices  and  virtues 
of  the  old  and  new  faiths.  No  one,  I  imagine,  can  read  the  pages 
which  describe  the  Emperor  Julian,  Augustine,  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  others,  without  being  aware  of  the  presence  of  this  graphic  per- 
ception, to  which  only  genius  attains — the  grasp  of  what  human 
thought  was  like  during  the  procession  of  those  weird  centuries 
through  which  East  and  West  passed  alike,  when  the  future  of  the 
race  seemed  perpetually  to  tremble  in  the  balance  ^  amid  the  ex- 
travagances, follies,  tyrannies,  rebellions  of  the  world,  which  rose  out 
of  the  ruins  of  the  Empire  of  Augustus.'  In  the  biography  are  one 
or  two  letters  of  great  interest,  addressed  by  Mr.  Maurice  to  the 
author  of  Hypatia,  recommending  to  him  the  introduction  of  this 
Latin  race-spirit  in  a  more  direct  manner  than  Mr.  Kingsley  seemed 
to  have  intended.  One  passage  upon  St.  Augustine  I  cannot  resist 
quoting,  it  so  exactly  expresses  the  leading  principle  of  Mr.  Maurice's 
own  life. 

He  had  no  doubt  a  craTiDg,  felt  in  his  youth  and  never  lost,  for  a  very  definite 
system  of  opinions.  But  the  influences  which  crossed  this  desire  and  drove  him 
in  search  of  another  object  were  really  the  blessed  influences  of  his  life,  those  to 
which  he  owed  all  the  strength  of  his  own  belief  and  all  his  power  of  teaching 
others.  When  he  had  got  his  system  nearly  complete,  the  voice  ^hich  asked  him 
'  What  art  thou  P '  and  forced  him  in  the  heights  or  in  the  depths  to  find  an 
answer  to  the  question,  broke  the  thread  of  his  speculations  and  forced  him  to 
begin  anew.  Tlie  oftener  in  his  after  life  he  heard  that  voice,  and  believed  that  it 
was  the  one  which  he  was  to  make  others  to  hear,  the  more  fresh  and  living  and 
fuU  of  instruction  for  all  ages  did  his  words  become.  When  he  forgot  it,  and 
sought  to  build  earthly  tabernacles  for  Moses  and  Elias  and  his  Divine  Lord,  his 
spirit  became  confused,  and  he  forged  afireah  for  mankind  some  of  those  very 
chains  from  which  he  had  been  set  firee. 

I  should  anticipate  for  the  beautiful  edition  of  this  book  published 
in  1882,  with  its  etched  portrait,  an  increasing  and  enduring  recog- 
nition not  only  from  scholars,  but  also  from  the  general  reader.    For 
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the  latter  will  find  in  it  a  singular  clearness  and  brilliancy  of  diction 
while  treating  of  subjects  usually  dry  and  formal,  and  a  picture  of  the 
real  life  of  successive  centuries  through  which  runs  a  vein  of  qoiet 
humour  often  very  effective.  It  would  be  easy  to  select,  indeed,  from 
Mn  Maurice's  letters,  and  even  from  his  sermons,  instances  of  this 
quiet  humour  and  of  perception  of  the  characteristics  of  social  life 
which  go  to  form  genial  satire. 

Colonel  Maurice,  in  the  chapter  we  have  already  alluded  to,  gives 
us  the  following  charming  passage : — 

It  was  almost  painful  to  walk  with  him  in  any  part  of  the  town  where  it  waa 
neceaaary  for  him  to  aak  hia  way.  In  the  noisiest  and  most  crowded  places  he 
would  inquire  his  direction  in  the  gentlest  and  most  apologetic  tone,  perhaps  of 
some  bluff  old  costermonger  woman,  who,  unaccustomed  to  hear  such  subdued 
language,  would  continue  to  shove  her  way  along,  utterly  unconscious  of  hayinpr 
been  addressed*  He  would  instantly  draw  back  as  though  he  had  been  rebuffed 
in  an  intrusion  which,  on  reflection,  he  felt  to  have  been  quite  unwarrantable,  and 
would  watch  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of  attracting  the  attention  of  some 
other  passer-by. 

This  perfectly,  I  will  not  say  sincere,  but  instinctive  humility  of 
Mr.  Maurice  is  shown  in  numberless  passages  in  his  letters.  One  par- 
ticular trait  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  notice.  He  believed  that  he  was 
very  deficient  in  a  love  of  Nature,  and  says,  in  one  place,  that  his 
first  wife,  whose  approbation  he  valued  above  all  things,  was  con- 
stantly regretting  his  deficiency  in  this  respect.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  I  cannot  help  connecting  him,  in  my  own  mind,  with  one 
for  whom  he  had  tJie  greatest  admiration  and  respect,  and  who, 
though  essentially  the  poet  of  man,  is  most  truly  associated  with  the 
love  of  Nature — ^William  Wordsworth.  In  the  Christian  Year  are 
some  lines  which  throw,  I  think,  considerable  light  on  this  connec- 

^*^^'  And  wilt  thou  seek  again 

Thy  howling  waste,  thy  charnel  house  and  chain  ? 

■  •  •  •  •  a 

He,  merciful  and  mild, 
—  Ao  erst,  beholding,  loves  his  wayward  child. 

When  souls  of  highest  birch 
Waste  their  impassioned  might  on  dreams  of  earth, 

He  opens  Nature's  book. 
•  ••*•• 

The  revolution  which  Wordsworth  wrought  in  the  realm  of  English 
thought — the  change  from  pseudo-civilisation,  from  artificial  emotion, 
from  false  taste  to  the  true  life  of  simple  manhood — made  it  possible 
for  the  gospel  of  humanity  to  be  heard  again. 

Thus  Nature  spoke.    The  work  was  done. 

He  laid  us  as  we  lay  at  birth 
On  the  cool  flowery  lap  of  earth. 

In  Wordsworth's  pages  we  breathe  again  the  air  of  Palestine,  when 
the  world  was  young.    The  singleness  of  character  and  of  life  ^ 
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before  us,  as  in  the  old  Heibrew  pages  which  Maurice  restored  again 
to  reality  and  being.  Wordswortii,  though  perchance  he  was  un- 
conscious of  it,  was  a  Christian. Platonist,  as  was  Maurice.  They  are 
both  of  them  poets  in  the  highest  sense,  for  they  sure  both  of  them 
seers.  They  are  raised  above  the  slime  of  earth,  into  the  life  of  the 
ideal.  We  are  taught  by  a  new  philosophy,  whose  note  seems  to  me 
to  ring  with  a  somewhat  vulgar  and  false  tone,  that  this  is  a  shallow 
optimism ;  and  we  are  referred  to  other  poets  and  novelists  who,  we 
are  told,  are  '  courageous  thinkers,  and  £Eice  the  ghosts  of  the  mind.' 
'  The  business  of  int^ellect  is  to  master,  not  to  shun,  the  disturbing 
elements  of  life.'  This  we  shall  all  admit ;  but  how  can  those  poets 
be  said  to  master  such  elements  who  pander  to  mankind  in  its  lowest 
and  vilest  forms  ?  He  is  not  a  regenerator  who  resigns  all  hope  and 
effort  towards  the  pure  and  the  spiritual,  and  contents .  himself  with 
describing,  in  forcible  rhythm,  the  debased  and  distracted  life  of  a 
reckless  humanity,  which  he  lives  as  well  as  they.  An  optimist, 
however  *  shallow,'  who  believes,  and  acts  as  a  believer,  in  a  regene- 
rating energy,  which  is  permeating  the  race,  is  a  truer  friend  to  his 
kind  than  such  as  these.  The  *  living  God '  of  Frederick  Maurice 
solves  many  questions  that  have  perplexed  the  wise.  His  teaching 
solves  that  great  perplexity  which  has  haunted  the  students  of 
Spinoza  &om  before  the  time  of  Lessing,  for  it  explains  that  belief 
of  Spinoza  in  a  Ood  who  exists  within  human  consciousness  alone, 
a  belief  which  Dr.  James  Martineau  says  is  atheism,  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Pollock  says  is  not.  The  God  of  Frederick  Maurice,  infinite  and 
incomprehensible  as  He  doubtless  is,  enters  into  human  consciousness 
by  virtue  of  His  gracious  will,  and  may  be  known  in  consciousness 
by  whosoever  seek  Him.  There  is  no  dogma  of  Christianity,  however 
grotesque  it  may  appear  in  its  popular  form,  but  what  has  its  germ  in 
the  profonndest  scientific  truth,  and  none  can  be  more  certainly  traced 
to  such  truth  than  the  *  living  God'  of  Platonism  and  of  the  Christian 
Church,  whom  Frederick  Maurice  was  sent  into  the  world  to  pro- 
claim, who  enters  into  consciousness  by  the  Divine  Humanity,  and 
continues  His  energising  power  by  the  living  Spirit,  which  enlightens 
the  world.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dispute  of  the  *  unknowable,'  or  of 
the  range  of  consciousness  of  all.  Within  consciousness,  and  as  a 
man  sees  his  friend,  Frederick  Maurice  knew  God.  His  portrait 
might  tell  us  this,  where 

Promifie  and  presage  of  sublime  emprise 
Wear  evermore  the  seal  of  his  believing, 
Deep  in  the  dark  of  solitary  eyes. 

On  the  15th  of  Jime,  1856,  in  the  chapel  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  the 
sermon  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  somewhat  strained  attention 
became  relaxed,  for  the  well-known  change  in  the  preacher's  face,  the 
slight  alteration  of  the  voice,  showed  that  the  appeal  to  the  reason- 
ing fiaculty  was  over,  and  that  the  veil  was  rent  for  a  moment,  and 
Vol.  XV.— No.  87.  3  L 
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that  the  High   Priest  had  entered  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the 
'  Cyte  of  Saxras  in  the  Spyrituel  Place  * : — 

Towards  this  resurrection  all  creation  is  groaning  and  travailing,  and  that 
groan  which  burst  from  Christ  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus  was  the  expression  of  HLs 
sympathy  in  that  groan  of  His  creatures.  ...  Do  we  not  ieel  sometimes  as  if  all 
power  of  believing  in  anything  that  is  great  and  noble  were  departing  from  ns  ? 
Bo  we  not  feel  as  if  to  believe  in  Him  who  is  goodness  and  truth  were  the  hardest 
effort  of  all  ?  Does  it  not  appear  as  if  a  second  death  were  comirg  upon  us,  a 
death  of  all  energy,  of  all  trust,  of  all  power  to  look  beyond  ourselves  ?  Oh,  if 
Ihis  numbness  and  coldness  have  overtaken  us  or  should  overtake  us — if  we  should 
be  tempted  to  sit  down  in  it  and  sink  to  sleep — ^let  the  cry  which  awakened 
Lazarus  awake  us.  Let  us  be  sure  that  He  who  is  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life  ia 
saying  to  each  of  us,  however  deep  the  cave  in  which  he  is  buried, '  Come  forth ! ' 
— however  stifling  the  grave-clothes  with  which  he  is  bound,  '  Loose  him,  and  let 
him  go  f 

Yes.     Emboldened  bv  the  Dracious  utterance  of  the  divinest 
mercy,  which  permits  us  to  believe  tliat  the  servant  may  be  even  as 
his  master,  and  the  disciple  as  his  lord,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  apply 
these  words  to  him  of  whom  we  speak.    For  these  two  great  cries, 
spoken  centuries  ago  before  an  open  grave,  have  re-echoed  in  men's 
hearts  before  all  graves,  whether  of  the  flesh  or  of  the  spirit^  ever 
since ;  and  have  formed  the  note  of  all  prophetic  utterance,  and  of 
none  more  so  than  of  his.     *  Come  forth  I     Loose  him,  and  let  him 
go ! '     Come  forth  out  of  the  lower  life :  out  of  the  life,  lovely  in  its 
kind — the  life  of  self,  of  fleshly  beauty,  the  lust  of  the  eyes  and  the 
pride  of  life ; — and  at  his  call  the  soul  came  forth.     But  this  was  not 
enough.      The   soul,  thus  aroused  from  death,  and  stirred  into  a 
strange  activity,  is  still  crippled  and  wrapped  in  the  grave-clothes  of 
the  imperfect  dispensation  in  which  we  live — the  grave-clothes  of 
superstition,  of  formalism,  of  systems,  and  of  burdens  laid  by  human 
imposition  upon  the  righteous  whom  the  Lord  has  not  made  sad. 
*  Loose  him,  and  let  him  go  ! '     This  was  the  distinctive  proclama- 
tion which  it  was  the  mission  of  Frederick  Maurice  to  announce. 
Hew  tnie  he  proved  to  this  mission  I  shall  not  ask,     I  leave  it  for 
those  to  testify  from  whose  stiffened  limbs  the  grave-clothes  fell  at 
his  word.     Much  has  happened  since  his  voice  was  still,  but,  across 
the  lapse  of  time,  the  words  are  still  ringing  in  their  ears,  *  Loose 
him,  and  let  him  go  I ' 

J.  Henbt  Shorteoitss. 

•  Gospel  of  St.  John,  p.  319. 
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AUSTRALIA 
AND   THE  IMPERIAL   CONNECTION. 


"When  any  proposal  is  made  to  change  the  established  and  long- 
recognised  order  of  things,  even  in  the  customs  of  a  village  com- 
munity or  in  the  daily  routine  of  a  household,  if  the  persons  interested 
are  suflSciently  numerous,  two  or  three  classes  of  objectors  are  sure  to 
present  themselves.  But  when  the  proposal  affects  the  time-honoured 
constitution  and  the  officially-hallowed  forms  of  procedure  of  a  great 
nation,  there  is  so  much  of  the  colour  of  audacity  about  it,  that  the 
objections,  naturally  enough,  assume  a  corresponding  intensity  of 
positiveness.  The  first  class  of  objectors  consists  of  those  who,  being 
perfectly  content  or  unconcerned  in  respect  to  what  is,  have  never 
thought,  and  do  not  like  the  trouble  of  thinking,  about  a  change,  and 
cannot  understand  why  others  should  think  about  it.  The  second 
class  consists  of  those  who  find  a  pleasure  in  the  mental  excitement 
of  raising  objections,  including  the  casuistic  critic,  whose  nature  it  is 
to  discover  grounds  of  objection,  and  the  captious  disputant^  who  is 
generally  prepared  to  condemn  what  does  not  emanate  &om  himself. 
There  are  other  objectors :  those  who  are  personally  interested  in 
things  remaining  as  they  are,  those  who  honestly  seek  to  obtain 
information  on  points  that  to  their  minds  are  involved  in  doubt,  and 
those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  state  of  things  but  can 
never  agree  upon  the  form  of  remedy. 

In  a  previous  paper  in  this  Review  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  a  change  in  the  relations  between  England  and  Australia  must 
come  and  cannot  be  long  in  coming,  and  I  have  suggested  in  very 
faint  outline  what  that  change  should  be.  We  have  first  to  be  satisfied 
that  the  present  system  or  absence  of  system  cannot  long  last ;  that 
it  is  unsuited  and  insufficient  for  the  daily  altering  condition,  the 
rapidly  expanding  life,  of  the  Colonies  under  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. These  Colonies  possess  the  absolute  power  of  legislation  on 
all  internal  matters,  subject  only,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  to  the  assent  of  the  Crown ;  and  their  affairs  are 
administered  by  Governments  which  can  only  exist  by  the  support  of 
the  local  legislature.  The  principal  link— the  *  only  link,' as  it  is 
frequently  called — connecting  them  with  England  is  the  appointment 
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of  Governor.    I  once  heard  a  gentleman,  who  now.  occupies   an 
eminent  place  among  living  English  statesmen,  publicly  describe  a 
Colonial  Governor  as  ^  the  appointee  of  a  clerk  in  Downing  Street.'' 
That  is  not  my  estimate  ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  estimate  of 
a  Colonial  Governor  formed  by  Englishmen  in  general,  from  any  point 
of  view  outside  the  colony  where  he  is  stationed,  is  not  a  very  vice- 
regal one.    Abstaining  now  from  all  comment  on  the  class  of  persons- 
who  receive  these  appointments,  let  us  consider  the  office  itself  in 
relation  to  the  system  of  parliamentary  government.     The  Sovereign 
cannot  be  present  in  person  in  u  distant  part  of  the  Empire,  and 
therefore  a  representative  of  the  Crown  must  necessarily  be  appointed* 
As  such  he  carries  out  with  him  a  code  of  official  law,  known  as  the 
Boyal  Instructions,  which  is  presented,  with  his  commission,  when  he 
assumes  office  in  the  colony,  and  which  is  duly  published  for  general 
information.   All  this  is  simple  and  clear  enough  ;  something  siniilar 
must  be  done,  whatever  change  may  in  the  future  be  made  in  the 
appointment  of  Governor.     But  he  is  something  more,  or  something 
less,  than  the  representative  of  the  Crown,  and  has  functions  beneath 
and  unknown  to  the  Sovereign;  he  is  an  officer  of  the  Imperial 
Government  under  secret  instructions,  and  enjoined  to  furnish  secret 
reports  to  his  masters.     As  such,  he  is  the  only  recognised  medium 
of  political   communication  between  the  Colonies  and  England — 
between  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire  and  the  central  part  of  the 
Empire  where  all  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  are  supposed  to  occupy 
a  common  ground  of  political  equality.   Now,  it  can  be  no  disparage- 
ment of  the  gentlemen  who  serve  a?  governors  to  say  that  they  are 
not  all  equal  in  mental  organisation  and  attributes  of  character,  not 
all  alike  in  political  insight,  critical  analysis,  range  of  observation 
and  method  of  reasoning,  in  training,  acquaintance  with  men,  and 
means  of  information.     One  is  a  retired  soldier,  another  a  civilian 
with  a  purely  English  experience ;  one  has  sat  in   the   House  of 
Commons,  another  has  seldom  lived  in  England.     But  the  political 
well-being  of  the  Englishmen  in  a  self-governed  colony,  so  far  as  in 
any  of  its  phases  it  needs  representation  to  the  Imperial  Government, 
must  be  set  in  a  kind  of  framework  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
Governor  for  the  time  being,  whoever  he  may  be.    He  may  be  per- 
fectly unbiassed,  or  he  may  be  openly  or  unconsciously  prejudiced,  ob 
the  matter ;  he  may  take  a  broad  view  or  an  extremely  narrow  view; 
he  may  fully  understand  the  situation,  or  he  may  fail  to  comprehend 
it  at  all ;  but  he  is  the  only  appointed  channel  through  which  all 
wants  must  be  made  known,  all  purposes  explained,  all  difficulties 
solved. 

Let  it  be  recollected  that  I  look  to  the  future  of  the  Colonies  i> 
all  I  say ;  and,  looking  to  the  future,  I  maintain  that  this  ^  only 
link '  of  the  Imperial  connection  is  not  strong  enough  to  last  I 
assume  that  it  will  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  parliamentaxy 
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government  in  the  Colonies  ought  to  be  fashioned  on  the  grand 
example  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  In  justice  to  the  Colonial 
Parliaments  it  must  be  asserted  that  they  strive  in  form  and  practice 
to  imitate  the  Imperial  example.  In  holding  the  Executive  to  its 
responsibilities  they  certainly  are  not  less  exacting  than  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  in  the  maintenance  of  their  rights  and  privileges 
they  constantly  seek  to  be  guided  by  the  precedents  of  Westminster. 
The  teaching  of  the  parent  Legislature  does  not  end  with  the  record 
of  the  famous  contentions  and  vindicatory  triumphs  of  the  past  from 
which  it  is  derived ;  the  thousand  illustrations  by  which  that  teaching 
is  illuminated  and  enforced  abundantly  show  the  spirit  that  would 
arise  to  meet  any  now  unforeseen  assault  or  indignity  in  the  future. 
I  have  sufficiently  shown  how  a  governor  stands  in  relation  to  the 
•parliamentary  system  of  self-government  in  a  colony.  If  it  could 
for  a  moment  be  imagined  that  a  power  existed  which  should 
appoint  an  officer  to  stand  in  a  similar  relation  to  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament and  the  Executive  Government  it  sustains,  the  imaginary 
picture  would  forcibly  bring  home  to  the  mind  the  difference 
between  self-government  in  England  and  self-government  in  the 
Oolonies.  We  cannot  say  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  not 
submit  for  a  single  day  to  the  mockery  of  such  tutelage,  because  the 
occurrence  of  the  thing  is  simply  impossible. 

But  you  cannot  expect  to  be  like  England, — you  are  only  a 
colony.  Just  so ;  that  is  exactly  what  I  contend  is  now  the  case, 
and  that  is  what  I  ventured  to  predict  cannot  continue  to  be  the 
<$a8e  for  any  long  period  of  time.  As  the  Colonies  year  by  year 
increase  in  numbers,  in  enterprise,  in  prosperity,  and  in  sense  of 
power,  the  want  of  a  more  congenial  bond  of  union  will  be  more  and 
more  strongly  felt.  Federation  alone  will  not  meet  this  want.  It 
lias  not  met  it  in  the  Canadian  Dominion.  It  is  less  likely  to  satisfy 
it  in  Australia,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe.  It  may  be,  indeed, 
ihat  Australian  federation  if  left  to  itself  will  engender  a  feeling 
which  some  of  its  advocates  in  England  do  not  now  take  into 
account.  It  would  be  the  federation  of  the  limbs  almost  severed 
from  the  body  of  the  Empire.  What  is  wanted  is  a  bond,  or  a  net- 
work of  bonds,  woven  of  the  same  material  as  that  of  the  central 
constitution — enduring  but  elastic,  adequate  in  strength  to  resist  all 
irrational  pressure,  but  yielding  to  the  recurrent  forces  of  reason  and 
justice, — to  bind  the  body  and  the  limbs  together  in  one  great  self- 
dsustaining,  consanguineous  political  organism. 

Taking  the  case  of  Australasia,  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  that, 
•concurrently  with  federation,  in  which  England  herself  should  take 
the  lead,  a  Council  of  Australia  should  be  created,  to  sit  in  London, 
whose  functions  should  embrace  the  transaction  of  all  political 
business  between  the  English  Administrations  on  the  other  side  of 
ike  globe  and  the  Imperial  Crovemment  in  England.    This  Council 
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would  be  of  the  nature  of  the  British  Cabinet  itself,  so  far  as  a  thing 
called  into  existence  by  authority  can  be  like  a  thing  which  is  purely 
the  outgrowth  of  time,  experience,  and  political  exigency.    It  would 
be  consultative,  deliberative,  receptive,  communicative,   with  the 
freest  possible  scope   for  offering  and  receiving  information  and 
counsel,  explaining  the  objects  and  interpreting  the  wishes  of  the 
distant  governments,  and  assisting  to  reconcile  conflicting  interests 
in  furtherance  of  the  general  good  of  the  Empire.     That  cases  will 
arise  where  the  interests  of  the  Australasian  conamuDities  will  be 
deemed  in  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the  Empire  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  proposed  annexation  of  New  Guinea.     We  may  be 
sure  that  other  New   Guinea  difliculties  will  present  themselves; 
some  arising  from  causes  too  palpable  to  be  overlooked  by  present 
observers,  and  some  to  be  generated  by  circumstances  hereafter  which 
are  not  now  included  in  the  wisest  statesman's  forecast.     That  all 
such  difficulties  arising  between  Australia  and  England  would  be  best 
dealt  with  by  some  such  body  as  the  one  I  propose,  understanding 
the  interests  and  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  Australian  people^ 
can  hardly  on  any  reasonable  ground  be  doubted.     If  doubted,  it 
seems  incumbent  upon  those  who   doubt  it  to  show  some  better 
means  of  preserving  and  strengthening  the  Imperial  connection  with 
the  Colonies,  as  year  by  year  those  Colonies  grow  into  the  proportions, 
and  cultivate  the  aspirations  and  habits,  of  free  English  states. 

But  how  is  this  Council  to  be  organised  so  as  to  secure  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Australian  people,  and  at  the  same  time  ensure  in  its  mem- 
bers those  qualities  of  weighty  knowledge,  clear  insight,  well-tempered 
judgment,  and  conciliatory  manners  which  are  assumed  to  be  necessary 
for  the  management  of  high  affairs  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  Councii 
should  be  clothed  with  such  forms  of  dignity  as  would,  together  vitb 
the  importance  of  its  duties,  make  the  honour  of  being  a  member  of 
it  an  object  of  ambition  to  the  best  men  in  Australasia.  The  number 
of  its  members  should  be  small — limited  perhaps  to  one  representative 
of  each  colony  or  state,  irrespective  of  the  difference  in  population. 
The  electoral  bodies  should  consist  of  the  members  of  the  respective 
Parliaments  without  distinction.  If  the  present  Australian  colonies 
and  New  Zealand  made  up  the  federated  states  of  Australasia,  the 
number  of  the  council  woidd  be  seven.  If  Fiji  and  New  Guinea  were 
included,  the  number  would  be  nine. 

As  a  preliminary  step,  the  same  free  institutions  as  are  enjojed 
by  the  other  Australian  colonies,  and  which  have  worked  with  so 
much  benefit  to  the  people,  should  be  extended  to  Western  Australia, 
though  possibly  with  the  reserved  right  to  divide  hereafter  the  enor- 
mous extent  of  territory  now  held  by  a  mere  handful  of  inhabitants. 
The  area  of  Western  Australia  is  more  than  eleven  times  larger  than 
that  of  Victoria,  and  considerably  more  than  three  times  larger  than 
that  of  New  South  Wales,  so  that  it  is  a  fair  question  whether  a  new 
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colony  should  not  be  planted  in  a  portion  of  that  extensive  territory. 
The  smallness  of  the  population  in  Western  Australia,  however,  cannot 
be  considered  an  objection  to  the  introduction  of  parliamentary 
government  any  more  than  in  British  Columbia.  At  bH  events,  the 
anomaly  of  this  one  Crown  colony  in  the  Australian  group  ought  not 
to  exist  any  longer.  Even  now  it  will  be  found  a  stumblmg-block  in 
the  way  of  federation,  and  in  any  further  advance  it  would  be  a  serious 
impediment.  Sooner  or  later.  Western  Australia  must  come  into  the 
&mily  of  free  colonies,  and  the  sooner  she  comes,  the  better  for  herself 
and  the  rest  of  the  group. 

This  step  taken,  the  Australias  and  New  Zealand  would  be  politi- 
cally equal.  Let  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  in 
each  colony  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  member  of 
the  Imperial  Council,  their  power  of  election  being  limited  to  one, 
but  their  choice  extending  over  all  the  colonies,  as  the  interests  of  all 
the  colonies  would  be  represented  in  the  Council.  There  might  be 
definite  qualifications  for  members,  such,  for  example,  as  a  fixed  period 
of  service  in  the  legislature,  or  service  as  a  Cabinet  minister  or  in  the 
higher  offices  of  state ;  although  I  should  attach  little  value  to  any  such 
qualifications,  believing  that  the  constituency  which  is  proposed  would 
in  every  case  send  a  good  man  to  London.  But  I  should  consider  it 
important  that  restrictions  should  be  imposed  upon  persons  ofiering 
themselves,  or  assuming  the  position  of  candidate,  for  a  seat  in  the 
Council,  and  against  persons  canvassing  for  votes,  so  that  the  choice 
should  be  perfectly  free  and  untrammelled.  The  parliamentary  con- 
stituency might  meet  to  place  persons  in  nomination,  say  not  more 
than  three ;  and  on  a  subsequent  day  meet  to  elect  from  the  number 
so  nominated.  So  chosen,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
person  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Australian  populations  that 
the  Council  of  Australia  would  be  a  body  which  Her  Majesty's 
ministers  at  Westminster  would  regard  with  consideration  and  respect. 
For  more  than  twenty-seven  years  the  parliamentary  colonies  have 
filled  the  highest  offices  in  a  free  community ;  they  have  made  presi- 
dents and  speakers  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Chief  Justices  and 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  heads  of  large  and  important  depart- 
ments, and  chiefs  of  military  forces,  not  only  without  scandal,  but,  so 
far  as  I  know,  with  credit  to  the  several  governments  and  satisfaction 
to  the  people.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  would  be  equal  to 
the  occasion  of  electing  their  representative  council  in  London,  nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  the  men  on  whom  the  honouring  choice  should 
&11  would  rise  to  the  higher  range  of  their  new  duties.  Englishmen 
in  Australia  are  only  Englishmen  with  a  more  ardent  temperament ; 
they  will  be  found  equal  to  whatever  Englishmen  can  do  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  several  young  states  of  Australasia,  a  change  of  ministry 
frequently  occurs.  Not  that  our  Governments  are  of  a  more  tran^-r 
tory  character  than  those  of  other  countries.     The  last  Administra- 
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tioD,  of  which  I  was  myself  the  head,  existed  for  more  than  four 
years.  I  recollect  mentioniDg  that  fact  to  M.  De  Freycinet,  who, 
with  a  desponding  smile,  expressed  his  fear  that  his  would  not  last 
longer  than  that  number  of  months.  Frequently  Australian  Govem- 
ments  continue  in  existence  three  years  and  more,  but  in  the  six 
existing  Grovernments  a  ministerial  change,  in  one  colony  or  other, 
is  frequent.  But  this  would  in  nowise  affect  the  permanent  and  con- 
sistent representation  of  Australasian  interests  in  the  Council  in 
London.  If  it  were  a  question  of  keeping  faith  with  predecessors  in 
office,  faith  would  be  kept.  The  Australian  Parliaments  have  at  all 
times  shown  a  jealous  care  of  the  public  honour;  have  uniformly 
fulfilled  all  engagements  to  which  their  respective  countries  have  been 
committed.  But  the  Council  of  Australia  would  not  represent  any 
division  of  the  country,  or  any  section  of  the  population ;  it  would 
represent  the  whole  of  the  united  colonies,  and  every  section  of  their 
aggregated  people.  The  men  chosen  for  its  work  would  always  be  men 
widely  known  for  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  the  value  of 
their  services.  It  would  not  derive  its  authority  from  any  Executive 
Government,  but  from  the  free  choice  of  the  several  Parliaments.  It 
would  have  no  party  character,  but,  being  national  in  its  very  con- 
ception and  structure,  it  would  soon  engender,  by  its  own  working, 
broad  sympathies  with  the  progress  of  Australasia  as  a  noble  part  of 
the  Empire.  It  would  be  open  alike  to  the  cause  of  the  smallest 
and  the  cause  of  the  largest  of  the  colonies,  and  would  represent  the 
cause  of  each  in  the  light  of  the  public  good  of  all ;  and  this,  too,  in 
relation  to  the  welfare  and  honour  of  the  whole  British  people. 

Let  it  be  recollected,  as  I  have  said,  that  I  am  looking  to  the 
future.  The  doctrine  of  laiasez  faire  may  do  for  a  little  while ;  it 
cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  continue  long.  In  the  future — ^in  the 
near  future—  questions  will  arise  much  more  knotty  than  the  annexa- 
tion of  New  Guinea,  the  harmonising  of  conflicting  tariffs,  the  influx 
of  alien  races,  which  is  far  from  being  settled,  the  hard  impingement 
on  Australian  interests  of  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  the  ocean 
trade  of  the  Colonies,  and,  above  all,  the  attitude  of  the  Colonies  if, 
unhappily.  Great  Britain  should  be  involved  in  a  great  war.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  question  ought  not  to  be.  What  protection  can  be  ex- 
tended from  the  mother  country  ?  but,  What  aid  can  be  rendered  by 
Australia  ?  These  and  many  more  questions  of  the  first  magnitude, 
some  undreamt-of  in  our  day,  will  come  up  for  solution.  How  can 
they  be  solved,  without  a  rupture,  by  the  old-&shioned  machinery 
which  now  exists  ?  It  is  because  I  love  Old  England,  because  I  see 
according  to  my  lights  the  grand  future  possible  to  the  English 
people,  that  I  try  to  point  out  the  breakers  which  I  think  I  clearly 
see  not  far  ahead  of  our  present  course.  Those  who  wrap  themselves 
up  in  an  obstinate  sense  of  security,  are  almost  always  awakened  from 
their  dreams  by  a  sudden  shock. 

Henbt  Pabkbs. 
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THE  COLONIES  OF  FRANCE. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  the  spirited  colonial  policy  of  France 
Ib  attracting  general  attention,  when  this  policy  is  being  supported  by 
armed  expeditions  in  Tonkin,  in  Madagascar,  and  on  the  Congo,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  give  a  general  summary  of  the  present  position 
of  the  French  colonial  possessions.  As  Englishmen  we  are  wont  to 
ridicule  the  pretensions  of  the  French  as  colonisers,  and  though  the 
Parisian  press  warmly  resents  such  views,  a  study  of  history  and  of 
the  general  feelings  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  French 
population,  laying  on  one  side  entirely  the  unfortunate  pecuniary 
condition  of  the  colonies,  is  more  than  enough  to  confirm  an  impartial 
observer  in  the  generally  accepted  idea  that  the  French  cannot  colo- 
nise. It  is  true  that  under  Louis  the  Fourteenth  the  white  flag  of 
the  Bourbons  covered  many  a  possession  long  since  transferred  to 
other  Powers,  and  it  is  possible  that,  had  these  territories  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  early  French  settlers,  they  might  now  have  been 
profitable  appendages  to  the  Bepublic ;  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
colonies  restored  to  France  by  the  Treaties  of  Paris  of  1814  and  1815 
were  situated  in  climes  where  colonisation  is  difficult,  and  where  the 
life  of  a  European  labourer  is  practically  forbidden,  and  thus  the 
prosperity  of  her  distant  possessions  was,  as  it  were,  heavily  handi- 
capped. Still  the  fact  remains  that  the  colonies  which  France  pos- 
sesses at  the  present  day  are  a  serious  drain  on  the  expenditure  of 
the  mother  country,  afford  no  field  for  the  emigration  of  its  surplus 
poorer  population,  are  so  over-ridden  by  bureaucracy  as  to  be  very 
unpleasant  places  of  residence  for  all  but  the  official  classes,  and 
swallow  up  in  garrisons  a  force  larger  than  the  standing  army  of 
Crreat  Britain,  and  far  larger  than  that  with  which  we  hold  India. 

The  French  colonies  in  round  numbers  consist  of  386,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  five  and  a-half  millons  and  a  garrison  of 
121,000  men. 

In  Asia  she  has  the  establishments:  in  India  of  Pondicherry, 
Karikal,  Chanderoagore,  and  Mah^,  besides  the  comparatively  recently 
conquered  province  of  Cochin  China. 

In  Africa :  the  islands  of  Beunion,  Mayotte,  and  Nossi  Be  ;  Sene- 
gal, the  G-old  Coast  and  Gaboon, 

In  America :  the  islands  of  Martinique,  Giiadaloupe,  and  their 
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dependencies,  French  Cruiana,  and  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre   and 
Miquelon  off  the  Newfoundland  coast. 

In  the  southern  Pacific  Ocean :  New  Caledonia,  the  penal  settle- 
ment, Tahiti  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  which  have  lately  been 
placed  under  French  protection. 

On  the  first  occupation  of  these  colonies,  the  government  was  as 
a  rule  left  in  the  hands  of  the  early  settlers,  who,  either  by  purchase 
or  by  force  of  arms,  became  lords  of  the  soil ;  but  as  time  rolled  on 
and  the  direction  of  affairs  was  entrusted  to  trading  companies 
(analogous  to  our  East  India  Company  as  it  was  in  the  seventeenth 
centurj),  it  became  evident  that  some  permanent  official  connection 
must  be  established  with  the  parent  kingdom.  In  or  about  the  year 
1635,  Governors-General  were  appointed  to  the  various  French  colo- 
nies by  order  of  the  King,  but  they  were  expressly  forbidden  frona 
interfering  in  any  way  with  matters  concerning  commerce  or  the  sale 
of  lands ;  they  were,  in  fact,  Captains-General  and  Govemors-in-Ctuef 
entrusted  with  all  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  colonies  to  which 
they  were  appointed,  and  for  the  efficient  carrying  on  of  legisla- 
tion. It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  anomalous  position  of 
these  officials  was  shown  by  the  acrimonious  quarrels  which  arose 
between  them  and  the  settlers,  and  in  the  year  1679  a  civilian  ad- 
ministrator was  appointed  to  assist  Governors  in  the  more  purely 
administrative  portion  of  their  duties,  their  hands  being  further 
strengthened  in  the  year  1789  by  the  nomination  of  colonial  assem- 
blies in  all  the  chief  dependencies.  The  Constitution  of  1791,  over- 
whelming as  it  was  in  its  effects  on  the  mother  country,  did  not  deal 
with  the  colonies,  but  a  special  decree  of  September  of  that  year  in- 
troduced fxmdamental  changes  in  the  government  of  the  French  posses- 
sions. Pressure  of  business  at  home  prevented  the  Directory  from  giving 
effect  to  its  new  ruling,  and  it  was  not  until  a  decree  of  the  Senate 
dated  the  4th  of  August,  1803,  that  any  actual  alteration  was  carried 
out,  when  the  Captains-General  were  supported  by  colonial  PrSfets  and 
colonial  judges.  In  1814,  fresh  steps  became  necessary,  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  the  endless  bickerings  between  colonial  officials,  and 
special  laws  were  passed  defining  the  power  of  the  various  authorities 
and  granting  municipal  councils  to  the  chief  towns  in  the  colonies. 
Best  has  never  been  an  attribute  of  the  French  legislator,  and  the 
colonies  have  suffered  in  no  small  degree  from  the  never-ending 
tinkering  at  the  hands  of  the  Chambers.  In  1825,  1827, 1828, 1830, 
1833,  1840,  and  1844,  fresh  laws  were  passed  dealing  with  colonial 
administration,  and  each  fresh  law  brought  with  it  fresh  taxation  and 
raised  fresh  grievances. 

At  last,  in  1848,  the  abolition  of  slavery  fell  with  such  a  heavy 
blow  on  colonial  proprietors  that  the  Senate  was  compelled  to  sanc- 
tion the  formation  of  a  Commission  to  study  the  measures  best  calcu- 
lated to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  impoverished  landlords,  and 
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to  insure  the  social  and  economic  progress  of  the  threatened  depen-* 
dencies.  The  recommendations  of  this  Commission  were  again  an- 
nulled by  a  decree  of  the  3rd  of  May,  1854,  which  laid  down  that  all 
colonial  matters  of  a  local  character  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
Governor ;  that  those  referring  to  property,  to  criminal  jurisdiction^ 
and  to  the  military  forces  should  be  decided  by  the  Senate ;  whilst 
the  organisation  of  the  legal  courts,  of  the  episcopal  services,  and 
services  of  public  instruction  shoiild  be  reserved  for  the  ^  Conseil 
d'Etat.'  At  the  same  time  the  commercial  system  was  modified. 
Up  till  1854  France  reserved  to  herself  the  right  of  furnishing  her 
colonies  with  all  goods  of  which  they  had  need,  the  importation  of 
foreign  produce  was  interdicted,  and  the  colonies  were  likewise  com- 
pelled to  send  their  produce  to  the  mother  country.  The  transport 
of  merchandise  between  France  and  her  colonies  was  also  reserved 
for  French  vessels.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1861  that  this  absurd 
Protectionist  doctrine  was  abolished,  and  even  now,  owing  to  the 
inequalities  of  the  customs,  foreign  countries  trading  with  French 
colonies,  and  foreign  merchants  residing  therein,  are  placed  at  a  very 
great  disadvantage. 

The  fall  of  the  Empire  witnessed  great  changes  in  the  constitution 
of  the  colonies.  A  decree  of  the  Senate  of  the  3rd  of  December, 
1870,  declared  the  establishment  of  universal  suffrage  throughout  the 
French  dependencies.  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  B^union,  Senegal, 
Cruiana,  and  the  East  Indies  were  each  permitted  to  send  a  represen-> 
tative  to  the  National  Assembly,  and  later  on  the  same  privilege  was 
extended  to  Cochin  China.  Shortly  after  this  ^  Conseils  Generaux ' 
were  established  in  all  the  large  colonies,  the  internal  administration 
of  the  lesser  dependencies  being  entrusted  to  municipal  councils^  who 
lightened  the  labours  of  the  Governors. 

At  the  present  moment  the  French  colonies  may  be  divided  into 
two  great  classes : — 

I.  Those  endowed  with  representative  institutions ;  these  com- 
prise Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  Keunion,  Guiana,  Senegal,  the  East 
Indies,  and  Cochin  China ;  and 

II.  Those  where  the  Governor  and  the  council  have  practically 
absolute  power,  as  in  New  Caledonia,  the  Oceanic  Islands,  Mayotte> 
Nossi  B^,  St.  Pierre,  and  Miquelon. 

In  the  former  category  the  administrative  power  is  wielded  by  a 
governor,  who  has  under  him  a  chief  justice,  an  inspector  of  the  civil 
service,  a  chief  of  the  medical  department,  an  officer  commanding  the 
forces,  naval  and  military,  a  bishop  or  other  head  of  the  Church ; 
these  senior  officials,  aided  by  two  of  the  inhabitants  elected  by  the 
suffrages  of  their  fellows,  constitute  as  it  were  a  supreme  council  to 
adjudicate  on  local  matters  which  it  is  not  considered  advisable  to 
refer  to  Paris.  In  these  colonies  all  fiscal  and  financial  questions 
are  disposed  of  by  the  ^  Conseils  G6neraux,'  which  are  composed  of 
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members  elected  by  universal  suffrage  of  all  male  inhabitants  aboTe 
twenty-one  years  of  age.     These  councils  legislate  on  all  matters 
which  specially  concern  the  colony.     They  vote  the  amount  of  rates 
and  taxes  ;  they  deliberate  and  furnish  reports  on  all  questions  which 
relate  to  the  trade  between  the  colony  and  the  mother  country ;  they 
decide  on  the  local  budget.    Their  sittings  are  public,  and  they  can 
refer  to  the  Minister  of  Marine  all  claims  and  protests  with  regard 
to  their  own  local  interests.    The  Conseils  Gen^raux  of  colonies  can 
discuss  amongst  themselves  questions  of   mutual  interest,   either 
verbally,  by  means  of  delegates  sent  from  other  colonies,  or  by 
despatches.    No  decision  can,  however,  be  arrived  at  without  the 
consent  of  the  Minister  of  Marine  or  without  the  unanimous  approval 
of  the  colonies  interested.     In  addition  to  the  Conseils  Generaux  the 
Governor  of  each  of  these  colonies  is  aided  in  his  duties  by  a  colonial 
commission,  which  corresponds  to  the '  Commissions  DepaHementales  * 
in  France ;  it  is  elected  each  year,  and  is  presided  over  by  the  senior 
member  in  point  of  age ;  it  must  consist  of  at  least  four,  and  of 
not  more  than  seven,  members,  and  they  elect  their  own  secretary. 
This  commission  meets  once  a  month.     Its  services  are  gratuitous, 
and  it  is  assisted  in  its  labours  by  the  chief  of  the  civil  administration, 
who  is  at  liberty  to  call  on  the  heads  of  other  departments  when 
matters  affecting  them  are  under  discussion.     This  'Commission 
Coloniale '  relieves  the  Conseils  Generaux  of  many  of  their  functions ; 
when  the  work  of  the  latter  is  extremely  heavy,  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  questions  are  referred  for  decision  to  the  commission,  and  as  a 
general  rule  it  fixes  the  mode  of  issue  of  local  loans,  the  collection  of 
local  rates,  and  the  contracts  for  public  works. 

The  colonies  of  New  Caledonia,  the  Oceanic  Islands,  Mayotte, 
Nossi  B6,  St.  Pierre,  and  Miquelon,  which  I  have  mentioned  as 
coming  under  the  second  category,  do  not  possess '  Conseils  Generaux,' 
otherwise  their  administration  is  carried  on  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  large  dependencies.  In  all,  the  Governor  is  assisted 
by  a  council  which  consists  of  the  heads  of  all  Government  depart- 
ments ;  to  these  official  members  are  added  two  gentlemen  elected  by 
universal  suffrage  from  amongst  the  members  of  the  Municipal 
Council,  who  naturally  can  afford  very  valuable  assistance  on  questions 
dealing  with  local  budgets,  with  public  works,  or  those  relating  to 
the  internal  administration  of  the  colony,  as  well  as  on  commercial 
topics. 

The  civil  administration  of  each  colony  is  placed  under  an  officer 
styled  *  Directeur  de  I'lnt^rieur.'  The  duties  of  these  officials  were 
clearly  laid  down  afresh  in  1883,  when  a  decree  of  the  Senate  was 
issued  constituting  a  species  of  *  Civil  Service,'  the  members  of  which 
were  to  receive  a  training  qualifying  them  for  the  performance  of  all 
duties  likely  to  be  required  in  colonial  offices.  In  order  the  more 
efficiently  to  supervise  the  working  of  these  officials,  permanent 
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inspectors  are  appointed  in  Martinique,  Cruadaloupe,  and  Beunion, 
the  East  Indies,  Ouiana,  New  Caledonia,  Senegal,  and  Cochin  China. 
These  inspectors  are  entrusted  with  the  inspection  and  control  of  all 
civil  and  financial  establishments,  although  subordinate  to  the 
governors  of  colonies  as  regards  rank;  they  report  direct  to  the 
Minister  of  Marine,  and  being,  as  it  were,  irresponsible  to  the 
colonial  authorities,  very  great  tension  often  exists  between  inspectors 
and  governors. 

The  main  principle  underlying  the  financial  position  of  the  French 
colonies  is  that  the  mother  country  charges  itself  with  all  expenses 
attendant  on  their  government,  their  civil  administration,  and  their 
protection,  all  other  charges  being  arranged  locally  ;  thus  the  State 
is  responsible  for  the  salaries  of  the  Governor,  of  all  legal,  financial, 
educational,  and  religious  officials,  as  well  as  for  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  military  services. 

The  colonial  budgets  are  prepared  by  the  senior  member  of  the 
Local  Financial  Service,  and  are  voted  by  the  Conseils  Generaux  in 
those  colonies  where  such  assemblies  exist,  and,  in  the  minor  depen- 
dencies by  the  Governor,  assisted  by  his  council.  They  comprise 
ordinary  receipts  and  payments,  and  such  extraordinary  items  as  may 
occasionally  require  to  be  included.     The  ordinary  receipts  are  : — 

a.  Kates  and  taxes  of  all  descriptions  voted  by  competent  as- 
semblies. 

6.  Customs  dues,  sanctioned  by  the  colonial  assembly. 

c.  Bevenues  of  colonial  properties. 

d.  Loans  or  subsidies  granted  by  the  mother  country. 

The  extraordinary  receipts  consist  as  a  rule  of  local  loans  issued 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  public  works  of  acknowledged  utility, 
and  extra  rates  demanded  by  the  Conseils  Generaux ;  these  loans  and 
rates  must,  however,  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Minister  of  Marine 
before  collection. 

The  expenditure  of  each  colony  is  jealously  watched  over  by  the 
permanent  inspectors  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Marine ;  with  the 
obligatory  payments  laid  down  by  colonial  statutes  he  has  little  to 
do,  but  all  optional  expenditure  which  require  the  consent  of  the 
Conseils  Generaux  is  invariably  strenuously  opposed  by  these  officials, 
whose  aim  and  object  seem  to  be  not  so  much  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  colonies  as  the  growth  of  the  reserve  fund,  which  is  laid  do¥ni 
according  to  the  following  scale  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  and  which 
is  formed  by  the  investment  in  Bentes  of  the  surplus,  should  there  be 
any,  in  an  annual  budget : — 

The  maximum  of  the  reserve  fund  is  fixed  in — 

Martinique            •           •            •           •            .  60,000 

Guadaloape          .....  60,000 

B^unioo    ......  60,000 

Guiana 40^000 
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Senegal  and  its  dependencies 

.    52,000 

Gaboon     .... 

.    20,000 

St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  . 

.    16,000 

St.  Marie  in  Madagascar  • 

4,000 

Mayotte    .            •          .  • 

.      8,000 

Nossi  Be  .  ' 

.      8,000 

Islands  in  the  Pacific       .            • 

.    18,000 

New  Caledonia     . 

.    16,000 

The  East  Indian  possessions 

.    40,000 

Cochin  China       • 

.  360,000 

The  object  of  these  reserve  funds  is  to  provide  a  surplus  on  which 
to  draw  should  unforeseen  circumstances  cause  a  deficit  in  the  annual 
budget,  or  to  enable  the  local  government  to  meet  any  extraordinary 
expenditure  which  might  become  necessary.  All  loans,  either  to 
private  or  public  institutions,  from  this  fund  are  absolutely  forbidden. 
In  order  to  aid  the  colonies  in  maintaining  an  equilibrium  between 
receipts  and  expenditure,  the  mother  country  annually  accords  sub- 
sidies, the  amount  of  which  varies,  and  is  fixed  by  a  decree  of  the 
Senate. 

In  addition  to  the  permanent  inspectors  of  finance  to  whom  I  have 
alluded  above,  there  is  in  each  colony  a  Treasurer-General  in  charge 
of  the  Accountant-Generars  office  at  the  chief  town,  and  he  is 
aided  by  subordinates  scattered  throughout  the  colonies.  Besides  his 
salary  the  Treasurer-General  receives  a  percentage  on  the  taxation, 
and  has  other  inducements  to  the  keen  discharge  of  his  duties ;  on 
the  other  hand,  a  deposit  of  100,000  francs  (4,000i.)  is  a  sure 
guarantee  for  his  honesty ;  and  as  he  is  responsible  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  accounts  of  his  subordinates  it  may  readily  be  imagined  that 
the  supervision  exercised  over  them  is  of  the  most  searching  nature. 
In  fact,  the  French  Government,  by  insisting  on  the  deposit  of  heavy 
sums  of  *  caution  money  '  by  all  Treasury  officials,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  have  hedged  themselves  in  with  safeguards  which  render 
the  tampering  with  local  cash-boxes  a  very  losing  game.  The  small- 
ness  of  salaries  of  French  officials  renders  honesty  a  difficult  pursuit. 
It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  cases  of  dishonesty  to  the  State  are  few  and 
far  between.  Bribery  and  corruption  are  the  besetting  sins  of  these 
gentlemen — ^not  peculation. 

In  dealing  with  the  financial  administration  of  the  colonies,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  glance  at  the  great  part  the  State  banks  and  Land 
Mortgage  Companies  have  played  in  what  prosperity  these  depen- 
dencies possess.  On  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies,  by  the 
decree  of  the  30th  of  April,  1849,  it  was  laid  down  that  one-eighth  of 
the  indemnity  allotted  to  the  impoverished  landowners,  by  the  manu- 
mission of  men  slaves,  should  be  put  on  one  side  to  aid  in  the  for- 
mation of  State  banks.  The  capital  of  the  banks  of  Martinique, 
Guadaloupe,  and  E^union  was  fixed  at  3,000,000  francs  (120,000i.), 
of  Guiana  at  600,000  francs  (24,000?.),  and  of  Senegal  at  230,000 
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francs  (9,2002.).  The  State  banks  have  the  sole  privilege  of  issuing 
bank-notes,  which  were  to  be  considered  legal  currency,  but  the 
amount  of  notes  in  issue  is  never  to  exceed  three  times  that  of  cash 
in  reserve.  They  are  permitted  to  lend  money  on  the  security  of 
goods  in  the  Customs  warehouses,  or  on  that  of  standing  crops ;  and 
they  are  authorised,  in  event  of  the  non-payment  of  advances,  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  forced  sale  eight  days  after  a  simple  summons  has  been 
served  on  the  defaulting  debtor.  Still  further  to  strengthen  the 
security  of  advances  upon]  crops,  any  proprietor,  agent,  feumer, 
tenant,  or  speculator  who  should  be  guilty  of  any  fraud  in  regard  to 
the  crops  imder  mortgage  was  liable  to  penal  servitude  for  life.  In 
order  to  supervise  the  working  of  these  banks  a  standing  committee 
of  nine  members  sits  in  Paris  to  regulate  their  operations.  Que 
member  represents  the  Conseil  d'Etat,  two  are  nominated  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  two  by  the  Bank  of  France,  and  four  by  the 
shareholders.  Every  six  months,  on  the  30th  of  June  and  the  31st 
of  December,  the  accounts  of  the  colonial  banks  are  made  up  and 
published,  profits  being  disposed  of  as  follows : — A  sum  equal  to  one- 
half  per  cent,  on  the  original  capital  is  first  set  aside  towards  the 
strengthening  of  the  reserve  fund,  then  a  dividend  of  five  per  cent,  is 
declared  on  the  shares ;  the  surplus  is  now  divided  into  two  equal 
parts,  one-half  being  distributed  as  a  bonus  on  the  shares,  the  other 
half  being  still  further  subdivided,  eight-tenths  being  placed  to  tlie 
reserve  fund,  one-tenth  as  a  douceur  to  the  managing  director,  and 
one-tenth  distributed  amongst  the  employes.  The  histoiy  of  these 
colonial  banks  has  been  marked  by  the  most  striking  success.  Their 
shares  now  stand  at  a  very  high  premium,  their  reserve  funds  have 
long  since  reached  the  figure  laid  down  by  decree  of  the  Senate,  and 
they  have  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  financial  progress  of 
the  colonies,  though  the  penal  clauses  attendant  on  loans  has  operated 
with  much  hardship  on  unfortunate  proprietors,  to  whom  little  grace 
and  no  mercy  is  shown. 

The  Land  Mortgage  Companies  are  likewise  institutions  which 
require  .notice,  their  objects  being — 

1.  To  make  advances  on  the  security  of  estates  belonging  to 
private  individuals,  or  to  the  shareholders  of  '  Land  Companies  '  for 
the  construction  of  the  factories  or  the  renewal  of  plant. 

2.  To  lend  sums  on  mortgage  to  the  proprietors  of  landed 
property. 

3.  To  make  advances  to  the  Colonial  Government,  or  to  com- 
mercial authorities,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Government.  The  interest 
which  these  societies  are  empowered  to  charge  on  mortgage  is  eight 
per  cent.,  and  as  this  is  in  addition  to  the  expenses  attendant  on  the 
loan,  and  as  the  colonies  are  compelled  to  furnish  offices  for  these 
companies,  and  to  pay  the  voyages  out  and  home  of  their  employes, 
and  to  guarantee  interest  on  their  share  capital  to  the  extent  of  2^ 
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per  cent.,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  shares  of  the  Credit  Foncier 
Colonial  are  by  no  means  investments  to  be  shunned. 

Having  briefly  glanced  at  the  financial  arrangements  of  the 
colonies  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a'brief  summary  of  their 
present  position^  commencing  with  them  in  th^  order  in  whieh  they 
first  came  under  French  rule. 


I.  Saint  Pierre  and  Miquelon. 

The  Basque  fishermen  assert  that  so  far  back  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourteenth  century  the  cod  fisheries  of  Newfoundland 
annually  attracted  fleets  of  fishing  boats  from  the  western  ports  of 
France,  but  the  earliest  authentic  record  of  a  settlement  on  these 
islands  dates  from  the  year  1604,  when  a  group  of  Bretons  from 
Granville  established  themselves  on  the  islands  and  commenced  trading 
with  the  parent  country  and  with  the  French  Canadian  Provinces. 
The  loss  of  Canada  in  1763  was  a  grievous  blow  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  hardy  fishermen — a  blow  intensified  fifteen  years  later,  when  the 
islands  were  seized  by  England  and  their  inhabitants  compelled  to 
return  to  France.  The  Peace  of  Versailles  in  1783  once  more 
enabled  the  Breton  fishermen  to  return  to  their  rocky  home,  but  only 
to  find  themselves,  ten  years  later,  again  prisoners  under  the  British 
flag.  The  Peace  of  Amiens  once  more  restored  the  islands  to  France ; 
but  six  months  later,  in  March  1803,  they  were  again  seized  by  the 
British,  and  remained  in  our  possession  until  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in 
June,  1816,  they  were  finally  retroceded  to  Louis  the  Eighteenth. 

This  group  of  islands  has  a  superficial  area  of  58,750  acres,  with 
a  population  of  5,534  souls,  of  whom  183  are  ofiicials.  The  admini- 
stration of  the  colony  is  confided  to  a  Governor,  who  is  assisted  by  an 
official  of  the  Civil  Service  and  a  judge.  Colonial  questions  are 
decided  by  a  council,  which  is  composed  of  the  three  above-nam^ 
officials  and  a  leading  inhabitant  elected  by  the  municipal  council, 
when  financial  questions  are  discussed.  Two  additional  members 
are  named  by  the  Municipal  Councils  of  each  island. 

The  judicial  service  of  the  colony  is  carried  on  by  a  procureur  of 
the  Republic,  a  chef  du  service  judiciaire,  a  president  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  and  a  recorder.  A  court  of  appeal  in  civil  cases  is  constituted 
by  the  addition  of  two  officers  of  the  '  Intendance  Militaire,'  to  be 
selected  if  possible  from  those  who  have  passed  an  examination  in  law. 
In  criminal  cases  the  court  is  further  strengthened  by  four  civilians 
selected  from  amongst  the  leading  inhabitants  by  the  Governor.  The 
statistics  of  the  various  tribunals  do  not  show  that  they  are  over- 
burdened with  work,  for  in  the  year  1881  the  Court  of  Appeal,  con- 
sisting in  all  of  seven  officials,  adjudicated  on  twenty-seven  civil  appeals, 
no  criminal  cases  being  submitted  to  them.  The  Tribunal  of  the  First 
Instance,  comprising  five  officials,  decided  198  civil  and  twenty-seven 
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criminal  cases,  the  latter  being  mainly  offences  committed  by  sailors 
on  board  the  fishing  fleet.  The  two  jnges  de  paiz  had  still  less  work 
on  their  shoulders,  these  courts  being  only  troubled  with  forty  civil 
and  fifty-three  simple  police  cases. 

The  trade  of  the  colony  is  of  a  meagre  description,  the  imports 
consisting  chiefly  of  food  stuffs  for  the  men  employed  in  the  cod 
fisheries,  the  exports  entirely  of  salt  fish.  The  following  table  gires 
the  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  during  the  year  1882  : — 


Imports  from 

Exports  to 

France 

. 

£80,000 

£256,000 

French  colonies 

• 

1,620 

60,000 

Other  countries 

• 

218,000 

64,000 

In  order  to  encourage  the  fisheries  bounties  are  given  of  50  francs 
to  every  man  engaged  in  the  *  dry  cod '  fisheries  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon,  and  15  francs  to  those  engaged  on  the  Dogger  Bank, 
whilst  20  francs  per  quintal  (220  lbs.)  is  paid  on  all  exports  of  salt 
fish  to  France  or  French  colonies,  a  further  bounty  of  20  francs  per 
quintal  being  paid  on  arrival  in  France. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  colony  amount  to  12,094^.,  a  sum  far  from 
sufficient  to  meet  the  expenditure,  which,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the 
garrison  and  civil  functionaries,  necessitated  a  subsidy  in  1882  from 
the  mother  country  of  13,872^.  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Popular  as 
the  fisheries  are  with  the  hardy  youth  of  Brittany  and  Normandy,  loud 
complaints  are  made  of  the  terrible  burden  of  taxation,  the  total 
receipts  from  this  source  being  8,8712.  As,  2c2.,  or  an  average  of 
11.  129.  6c2.  a  head,  of  which  sum  7^.  Z^d.  falls  absolutely  on  all 
individuals  inscribed  on  the  voting  register. 

Bleak,  barren  rocks,  almost  destitute  of  cultivation  (only  8,000 
acres  have  been  brought  under  tillage),  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  offer 
few  resources  for  colonisation,  and  though  the  hardy  and  dangerous 
calling  on  the  cod  banks  presents  many  attractions  to  the  fisher  boys 
of  Brittany,  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether  the  drain  France  annually 
sustains  in  the  losses  amongst  her  seaboard  population  in  the  rotten 
hulks  \?hich  leave  St.  Malo  and  Granville  for  the  Newfoundland  coast 
is  not  far  in  excess  of  any  gain  that  may  accrue  to  her  through  the 
eventual  development  of  this  trade.  Shipowners  may  thrive,  but  there 
are  few  Breton  families  which  do  not  yearly  mourn  some  fresh  loss, 
and  the  hard  fact  remains,  that  the  colony  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon 
costs  the  Government  of  the  Bepublic  a  good  20,0002.  a  year. 

II.  B^UNION. 

This  fertile  little  island,  situated  about  100  miles  south  of  Mauri- 
tius, was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  traveller  Don  Pedro   de 
Mascarenhas  in  the  year  1545,  and  named  after  him,  though  it  does 
not  seem  as  if  either  the  original  discoverer,  or  the  Dutch  who  visited 
Vol.  XV.— No.  87.  3  M 
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it  in  1598,  or  the  English  who  landed  there  in  1613,  attempted  to 
colonise  the  place.  In  1638  some  French  settlers  landed,  and  in 
1649  its  name  was  solemnly  changed  to  that  of  'Bourbon/  ia 
honour  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  In  1664  the  king  ceded  it  to 
the  French  East  India  Company,  and,  being  united  with  the  Mauritius 
and  Madagascar  (which  had  also  nominally  been  annexed),  the  three 
islands  were  formed  into  a  separate  dependency.  In  1810  Bourbon 
was  captured  by  the  English,  but,  being  retroceded  to  France  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  of  1814,  has  ever  since  remained  a  French  .colony, 
though  its  many  changes  of  name  mark  phases  in  the  government  of 
our  neighbours.  It  has  rejoiced  successively  in  the  appellations  of 
Bonaparte^  Bourbon,  and  is  now  known  as  Beunion. 

The  superficial  area  of  the  country  amoimts  to  650,000  acres,  of 
which  124,773  are  under  sugar  cultivation.  For  many  years  rice 
formed  the  staple  commerce  of  the  island,  but  a  succession  of  bad 
harvests  and  the  impetus  given  to  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  in 
France  have  ruined  the  industry  in  Beunion,  though  the  French 
Grovemment,  with  their  usual  protectionist  policy,  have  recently  sub- 
sidised a  line  of  steamboats,  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  the  exports 
to  the  Australian  Colonies.  In  1882  the  total  value  of  sugar  ex- 
ported from  Beunion  to  France  amounted  in  value  to  600,0002.^ 
whilst  the  value  of  exports  to  other  countries  only  reached  the  sum 
of  240,000{.  In  addition  to  the  sugar  cultivation,  15,360  acres 
are  devoted  to  coffee,  and  4,000  to  vanilla.  The  centre  of  the  island 
is  occupied  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  forming  two  distinct  groups, 
•connected  by  a  lofty  plateau  over  5,000  feet  above  sea-level,  styled 
the  Plaine  des  Ca&es.  The  western  chain  contains  one  lofty  peak, 
the  Piton  des  Neiges,  over  10,000  feet  in  height. 

The  population  of  the  island  amounted  at  the  last  census  to 
172,083  soiils  ;  to  which,  however,  must  be  added  64,411  emigrants, 
of  whom  42,519  were  from  the  East  Indies,  21,284  from  Africa,  and 
608  from  China.  The  number  of  officials  having  employment  in  the 
colony  is  648  ;  to  them  we  must  add  the  garrison  of  928  men.  The 
judicial  organisation  of  the  island  consists  of  a  Court  of  Appeal, 
numbering  thirteen  officials,  which  in  1882  decided  186  cases;  a 
Tribunal  of  the  First  Instance  at  St.  Denis,  which  adjudicated  in  the 
same  year  on  1,107  cases,  506  of  them  being  criminal  causes;  a 
Tribunal  of  the  First  Instance  at  Saint  Pierre,  with  six  officials,  before 
whom  were  settled  487  cases,  241  being  criminal ;  and  nine  juges 
de  paix,  who  were  called  upon  to  decide  8,794  cases ;  of  these  7,841 
were  simple  police  punishments* 

The  totsd  budget  receipts  for  the  colony  in  the  year  1882 
amounted  to  176,5301.  58. ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  the  deficit  between 
this  and  the  expenditure,  the  home  Government  added  a  subvention 
of  104,636^.,  which  is  independent  of  charges  for  civil  and  military 
functionaries  and  for  the  garrison.  The  rate  of  taxation  per  head 
amounted  to  13^.  M* 
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The  commercial  comiection  between  B^imion 

and  the  mother 

country  has  since 

1876  been 

steadily  diminishing, 

as  the  following 

table  will  show  :— 

m 

Exports  to  Fiance 

Imports  from  France 

1876 

•                • 

.       £923,147 

' 

£343,198 

1877 

892,300 

324,012 

1878 

874,704 

389,168 

1879 

714,883 

296,848 

1880 

601,900 

367,946 

1881 

628,080 

317,916 

1882 

611,341 

293,867 

and  although  Customs  and  post  dues  have  been  reduced  to  the  lowest 
limits — so  low,  indeed,  that  their  joint  receipts  do  not  exceed 
31,0002. — ^there  seems  no  prospect  of  a  revival  in  trade.  Coffee,  the 
exports  of  which  in  1852  amounted  to  2,500,000  lbs.,  in  1882  only 
amounted  to  1,500,000  lbs.  Gloves,  in  like  manner,  have  fallen  from 
1,638,000  lbs.  in  1852  to  28,000  lbs.  in  1882;  cocoa,  from  22,000  lbs. 
to  1,600  lbs.  Tobacco,  on  the  other  hand,  has  increased  from 
200,000  lbs.  in  1852  to  972,000  lbs.  in  1882,  and  the  quality,  too,  is 
far  superior.  Yet  the  commercial  depression  throughout  the  island 
causes  considerable  uneasiness  to  the  Directors  of  the  State  Bank, 
who  have  advanced  large  sums  on  mortgage  to  the  chief  landed  pro- 
prietors. It  is  true  that  hitherto  the  Bank  has  had  a  most  prosperous 
career,  its  dividends  for  many  years  averaging  16^  per  cent. ;  but  this 
has  been  maintained  by  enforcing  the  sale  of  properties  on  which 
money  has  been  advanced  when  a  first  instalment  remained  unpaid, 
and  thus  preventing  any  individual  loan  entailing  a  heavy  loss.  The 
resale  of  these  lands  on  advantageous  terms  has  propped  up  the 
credit  of  the  Beimion  Bank,  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  secured 
State  assistance  and  acquired  a  substantial  reserve  during  the  more 
prosperous  days  of  the  colony. 

III.  Senegal. 

Next  in  historical  order,  though  not  in  importance,  comes  the 
West  African  settlement  of  Senegal,  which  first  came  into  French 
hands  through  the  daring  venturesomeness  of  some  Dieppe  and  Bouen 
merchants  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  1664  these 
private  establishments  were  ceded  to  the  French  West  India  Company, 
then  to  the  Compagnie  du  S^n^gal  et  de  Gor^,  and  then  to  the 
French  East  India  Company,  under  which,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
they  had  a  very  prosperous  career.  Captured  by  the  British  in  1 758, 
these  West«A&ican  settlements  were  ceded  to  the  French  in  1783, 
only  to  be  captured  afresh  in  1809.  The  Treaty  of  Paris,  however,  /^  ,. 
confirmed  this  insalubrious  settlement  to  the  French,  in  whose  un-  \  ^'*^** 
disturbed  possession  it  has  remained  ever  since. 

Justice  is  administered  by  a  Court  of  Appeal,  consisting  of  three 
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officials,  strengthened  in  criminal  cases  by  four  inhabitants  taken  by 
roster  from  a  list  kept   by  the  Governor;   a  Court  of  the  First 
Instance  at  Saint  Louis^  and  another  at  Groree,  each  consisting  of 
three  officials ;  and  three  juges  de  paix  in  the  communes.     During 
the  year  1882  the  Court  of  Appeal  decided  forty-two,  the  court  at 
Saint  Louis  178,  that  at  Goree  179,  and  the  juges  de  paix  643  cases. 
The  local  receipts  in  1882  amounted. to  107,9302.  10^.,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  State  subvention  of  144,4362. ;  this  is  irrespective 
of  the  payments  of  civil  and  military  officials  and  of  the  garrison. 
Every  effort  is  being  made  by  the  French  io  develop  the  unhealthy  dis- 
trict.  Bailways  have  been  projected,  and  are  actually  in  course  of  cob - 
struction,  to  connect  the  Senegal  with  the  Niger ;  a  second  is  ordered 
to  join  Saint  Louis  with  Dakar,  but  as  their  cost  has  exceeded  44,0002. 
per  mile  it  is  scarcely  to  be  anticipated  that  the  dividends  of  the 
line  will  ever  be  very  large ;  whilst  comparatively  large  sums  are  being- 
expended  on  barracks,  hospitals,  waterworks  for  the  principal  towDs, 
quays,  bridges,  &c.     Large  concessions  of  ground  have  been  made 
to  individuals  in  the  hopes  of  promoting  the  cultivation  of  cottoD, 
but  hitherto  the  terrible  climate  has  proved  a  bar  to  all  commercia) 
enterprise ;  whilst  the  heavy  taxation  in  the  towns  brought  under 
direct  French  control,  amounting  as  it  does  to  \\b.  Zd.  a  head^is 
sufficient  to  drive  the  agricultural  element  to  the  less  unhealthy  lands 
of  the  interior,  where  the  tricolour  and  the  Bureau  de  Perception  have 
\W     not  yet  appeared.    The  population  of  the  dependency  at  the  last 
census  was  estimated  at  191,608.    Of  this  number  2,810  were  French 
officials,  including  the  military  garrison,  1,816  strong,  in  addition  to 
which   there  were  2,092   native  troops  borne  on  the  rolls  of  the 
French  army. 

IV.   GUADALOUPB. 

The  island  of  Guadaloupe  was  discovered  on  the  4th  of  November, 
1493,  by  Christopher  Columbus,  who  gave  it  its  present  name  in  conse- 
quence of  the  resemblance  between  its  mountain  ridges  and  those  of 
the  Sierra  Guadalupe  in  Spain.     The  Spaniards,  however,  made  no 
attempt  to  colonise  in  the  newly  discovered  island,  and  in  1635  it 
was  seized  and  declared  a  French  possession  by  the  Governor  of  8fc. 
Christophe.     In  1666, 1691,  and  1703  it  successfully  resisted  the 
attacks  of  the  English,  but  in  1759  it  fell  a  comparatively  easy  prey 
to  the  British  fleet.    Restored  to  France  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  1763,  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French  until  1794,  when  it 
again  was  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  British  troops,  and  was  again 
ceded  to  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802.     On  February  6, 
1810,  the  island  once  more  surrendered  to  a  British  force,  the  invaders 
not  losing  a  man  ;  but,  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  Guada- 
loupe, with  its  dependencies,  Marie-Galante,  Saintes,  Dearade,  Saint 
Martin,  and  Saint  Barth^lemy,  were  finally  ceded  to  Louis. 
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The  superficial  area  of  Guadaloupe  and  its  various  dependencies 
amounts  to  487,128  acres,  the  population  amounting  to  160,351  souls, 
of  whom  1,842  are  civil  functionaries  and  921  are  soldiers.  Guada- 
loupe is  represented  in  the  Chamber  by  a  senator  and  two  deputies, 
and  it  possesses  a  Gonseil  Greneral  of  thirty-six  members  elected  by 
universal  suffrage.  It  comprises  thirty-three  communes,  the  local 
receipts  of  which  amount  to  65,104^. ;  the  expenses  being  practically 
the  same,  the  heaviest  items  on  this  side  being  emigration  super- 
vision, 1 9,800Z. ;  police,  4,200^ 

Legal  courts  are  on  the  same  footing  as  in  other  colonies.  The 
Court  of  Appeal,  consisting  of  thirteen  ofiScials,  in  1882  dealt  with 
118  cases.  The  Tribunal  at  Basse-Terre,  405  ;  at  Pointe  a  Pitre,  893 ; 
^t  Marie-Oalante,  255 ;  at  Saint  Barthelemy,  25 ;  at  Saint  Martin, 
^2 ;  whilst  the  nine  juges  de  paix  were  called  on  to  decide  3,398 
•cases,  of  which  2,600  were  disposed  of  by  fine. 

The  richness  of  the  soil  and  the  excellence  of  the  climate  alike 
tend  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  island,  which  consists  chiefly  in 
«ugar  and  coffee  plantations,  the  exports  of  the  former  amounting  to 
•840,5 12Z.,  and  of  the  latter  to  81,132Z.,  in  the  year  1882.  The 
•cultivation  of  coffee,  however,  is  gradually  decreasing.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century  20,000  acres  were  devoted  to  its  produc- 
tion, the  exports  being  close  on  8,500,000  lbs. 

Despite  its  wealth  and  apparent  prosperity,  Gruadaloupe  receives 
zs  a  subvention  from  the  mother  country  90,606^.,  this  being  ex- 
clusive of  payments  for  civil  and  military  functionaries,  its  garrison, 
<&c.  The  local  receipts  amount  to  181,968/.,  the  actual  taxation 
amounting  to  178.  9c2.  a  head. 

V.  Martinique. 

The  early  history  of  this  colony  is  practically  identical  with  that 
•of  Guadaloupe ;  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus,  it  was  annexed 
to  France  in  the  year  1635  through  the  energy  of  the  Marquis 
<i'Esnambue,  Governor  of  Saint  Christophe,  and,  after  passing  through 
the  hands  of  the  West  India  Company,  was  finally  incorporated  into 
the  French  kingdom  in  the  year  1675.  A  century  later  we  find  the 
people  of  Martinique  actively  engaged  in  fitting  out  privateers  for 
service  against  the  English,  who,  in  1762,  despatched  an  expedition 
which,  destroying  the  fortifications,  took  possession  of  the  island. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  in  1763,  we  ceded  it  to  the  French ;  but 
in  1794  and  in  1807  it  successively  fell  into  our  hands.  The  Treaty  of 
Paris,  however,  finally  confirmed  it  to  the  French,  who  have  remained 
in  possession  ever  since. 

In  Martinique,  again,  we  have  an  island  that,  under  careful  and 
liberal  management,  might  be  converted  into  a  valuable  possession, 
instead  of  an  everlasting  clog  on  French  finance.     Of  the  246,755 
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acres  of  which  the  island  consists,  84,783  are  under  cultivation,  no 
fewer  than  61,693  being  devoted  to  the  produce  of  sugar,  the  exports 
of  which,  in  1882,  reached  the  large  figure  of  l,10l,116{. 

The  population  of  the  island  amounts  to  167,181  souls,  of  whom 
2,140  are  oflScials  and  their  families,  ai^d  1,472  comprise  the  garrison. 

The  Government  of  Marti^iique  is  entrusted  to  a  Governor,  who  is 
assisted  by  a  Gonseil  G^nSral  of  thirty-six  members  elected  by  the 
islanders,  who  also  furnish  a  senator  and  two  deputies  to  represent 
their  interests  in  Paris.  The  Supreme  Council  consists  of  the 
Governor,  the  commander  of  the  forces,  and  the  heads  of  the  various 
government  departments. 

The  legislative  system  of  the  island  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
other  colonies  we  have  mentioned.  The  Court  of  Appeal,  with 
thirteen  ofiQcials,  in  the  year  1882  disposed  of  117  cases.  The 
Tribunal  of  Port  de  France,  with  seven  officials,  decided  991 ;  the 
Tribunal  of  Saint  Pierre  1,114;  and  the  nine  juges  de  paix  6,978, 
of  which  5,945  were  simple  magisterial  investigations. 

The  local  budget  of  the  colony  amounts  to  161,4492.  128.  6(2., 
and  to  this  must  be  added  the  subvention  of  101,0402.  granted  by 
the  mother  country,  which,  in  addition,  undertakes  the  payment  of  all 
civil  and  military  functionaries  and  of  the  garrison.  The  total  amount 
of  taxation  per  head  reaches  the  alarming  figure  of  198.  4(2.  In  1882 
the  exports  of  the]  colony  amounted  to  1,143,0942.,  the  imports  to 
1,045,0282. 

VI.  FuENCH  Guiana. 

Guiana  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus  in 
his  third  voyage  to  America  in  August  1498,  but  it  was  not  until 
1626  that  some  adventurous  Breton  merchants  visited  the  coasts  and 
established  a  fort  and  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cayenne.  The 
first  settlers,  as  so  many  first  settlers  usually  are,  were  unsuccess- 
ful, and  the  colony  passed  through  many  vicissitudes,  and  just  as 
the  future  seemed  free  from  difficulty,  and  commerce  was  being 
fairly  established  with  France,  some  free-lances  of  the  sea,  who  in 
those  days  more  often  than  not  flew  the  Cross  of  St.  George,  landed 
on  the  island,  and  only  spared  it  from  destruction  on  the  payment  of 
a  heavy  ransom.  In  1672  it  was  conquered  by  the  Dutch,  bat 
retaken  two  years  later  by  Admiral  d'Estrees,  and  it  then  remained 
quiet  and  prosperous  until  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  1794  threw  all 
the  plantations  into  disorder  and  ruined  the  commerce  of  the  colony. 
In  1809  it  was  once  more  the  object  of  an  expedition  on  the  part  of 
the  English,  who  remained  in  possession  until  by  the  Treaty  of  Faiis 
of  1814  it  was  restored  to  the  kingdom  of  France.  The  area  of  the 
country  is  difficult  to  determine,  and  it  is  so  sparsely  populated 
that  cultivation  is  only  practised  on  very  limited  areas.  In  1882  the 
population  consisted  of — 
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Garrison     •           • 

1032 

Civil  officials          • 

232 

B«ligious  orders     . 

113 

Emigrants  . 

4,846 

Liberated  convicts  . 

1,450 

Natives       •           •        .  . 

17,362 

The  law  is  administered  by  a  Court  of  Appeal  at  Para  consisting  of 
13  officials,  which  in  1882  disposed  of  282  cases,  a  Tribunal  of  the 
First  Instance  which  was  called  upon  to  decide.  200  cases,  and  eight 
juges  de  paix,  who  were  only  troubled  with  762. 

During  the  last  few  years  there  have  been  many  attempts  to 
bring  the  gold  mines  of  French  Guiana  into  prominent  notice. 
Eminent  French  speculators  have  been  running  about  London  with 
the  concessions  of  the  most  marvellous  ^placers '  in  their  pockets ;  but 
though  gold  does  exist  in  the  country,  the  total  export  in  1882  only 
amounted  to  47,400  ounces,  and  this  from  twenty-three  mines  in  full 
working  order.  At  one  time  coffee  and  sugar  were  largely  exported, 
but  the  cultivation  has  gradually  dwindled  away. 

The  actual  commerce  of  the  country  is  no  doubt  diminishing.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  accurate  tables  of  the  total  exports  and 
imports,  but  it  would  appear  that  whilst  CFuiana  imported  from 
France  goods  to  the  value  of  2^58,8332.,  for  the  most  part  stores  for 
the  troops  or  for  the  penal  settlement,  she  exported  to  the  mother 
country  only  to  the  value  of  22,8692. 

Taxation,  as  in  most  French  countries,  is  high,  the  average  amount 
being  11.  Is.  l^d.  The  local  budget  receipts  in  1882  were  65,6932.; 
to  this  must  be  added  the  State  contribution  of  90,6002.^  in  addition 
to  the  pay  of  the  higher  civil  functionaries  and  the  troops,  and,  of 
course,  the  expense  of  the  convicts,  Cayenne  vying  with  New  Caledonia 
as  the  resting-place  for  the  penal  population  of  France. 

YII.  East  Iiydian  Possessions. 

The  earliest  known  attempts  of  the  French  to  establish  colonies  in 
the  East  Indies  date  from  1503,  but  it  was  not  until  a  century  and  a 
half  later  that  the  first  French  East  India  Company  succeeded  in 
founding  settlements  in  Madagascar,  at  Surat,  at  Trincomalee,  and  at 
Pondicherry.  The  latter  town  was,  however,  captured  by  the  Dutch 
in  1693,  but  retroceded  by  the  Peace  of  Byswick.  During  the 
many  wars  which  raged  between  France  and  England  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  various  French  colonies  invariably  fell  into  our  hands, 
but  as  invariably  were  returned  to  their  French  owners  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  peace.  Since  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1815  no  wars  have 
occurred  to  disturb  their  onward  progress,  and  yet  a  visit  to  one  of 
the  Franco-Indian  colonies  discloses  a  condition  of  things  feir  different 
from  that  which  reigns  in  the  contiguous  Anglo-Indian  districts. 
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At  the  present  moment  the  French  possess  the  following  settle- 
ments in  the  East  Indies : — Pondicherry,  which  comprises  the  town 
and  roadstead  of  that  name,  and  a  surrounding  tract  of  land  of  58,244 
acres  ;  Karikal  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  with  a  district  33,738  acres 
in  extent ;  Yanaon  in  Golconda,  containing  3,&73  acres  ;  Mah^,  in 
Malabar,  which  is  14,773  acres;  and  the  town  of  Chandemagore  on 
the  Hooghly,  near  Calcutta.  There  are  factories  still  existent  at 
Calicut,  Surat,  Balacore,  Dacca,  and  Patna,  but  these  are  inhabited 
by  natives,  and  are  situated  within  British  territory.  By  means  of 
these  establishments,  emigrants  are  obtained  to  carry  on  the  labour 
of  the  distant  colonies  of  B^union,  Martinique,  and  Guadaloupe,  ail 
of  which  are  practically  destitute  of  native-born  workers. 

The  population  of  the  East  Indian  colonies  amounts  to  1,660 
European  officials,  1,«535  European  troops,  and  281,827  natives. 

The  government  of  the  colonies  is  entrusted  to  a  Grovemor,  who 
is  aided  by  a  Supreme  Council,  consisting  of  the  heads  of  all  depart- 
ments in  the  various  districts,  and  by  a  Conseil  General  composed  as 
under : — 


Europeans 

KaUTM 

From  Pondicherry 

7 

5 

„     Karikal 

3 

3 

„     Chandemagore 

2 

1 

„     Mab^ 

1 

1 

,,     Yanaon 

1 

1 

As  in  the  other  colonies,  the  principle  of  manhood  suffrage  is  here 
in  force,  but  Europeans  and  natives  are  kept  on  separate  registers, 
and  they  vote  for  their  own  representatives.  In  each  district  local 
affairs  are  managed  by  local  councils  consisting  of  twelve  members 
in  Pondicherry,  eight  in  Karikal,  six  in  Chandemagore,  and  four  each 
in  Mahe  and  Yanaon. 

A  Court  of  Appeal  constituted  as  in  the  other  French  colonies 
sits  permanently  at  Pondicherry,  and  there  are  Tribunals  of  the 
First  Instance  at  Pondicherry,  Karikal,  Chandemagore,  Mahe,  and 
Yanaon,  with  juges  de  paix  to  settle  minor  cases  at  Pondicherry, 
Oulgaret,  Villenour  Bahour,  Karikal,  Grande  Aldee,  Chandemagore, 
Mahe,  and  Yanaon.  The  following  table  of  judicial  business  transacted 
by  these  various  Courts  may  be  of  interest  as  showing  the  litigious 
character  of  the  natives  of  Hindustan ;  though  even  here  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  sixty-five  officials  were  at  any  rate  sufficient  in 
number  for  the  work  they  were  called  upon  to  perform,  those  at 
Mahe  and  Yanaon  being  practically  sinecurists. 

Court  of  Appeal  at  Chandemagore 
First  Tribunal  of  Pondicherry . 

„  Chandemagore 

„  Kaiikal 

„  Mah6 

„  Yanaon 

Ten  Courts  of  various  Juges  de  Paix 


Officials 

Obsm 

13 

279 

6 

1,319 

4 

237 

6 

626 

3 

76 

3 

43 

30 

0,781 

■^^^ip 
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The  total  receipts  in  the  various  Indian  colonies  amount  to 
75,3922.,  to  which  the  home  G-overnment  add  a  sum  of  21,9762., 
irrespective  of  the  salaries  of  Government  ofiScials  and  the  garrison. 
The  average  taxation  only  reaches  the  total  of  58.  6(2.  a  head ;  the 
imports  and  exports  being  262,2222.  and  709,5662.  respectively. 


VIII.  Saints  Mabib  db  Madagascab. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1750,  King  Batzimiliao  of  Madagascar  ceded  a 
portion  of  his  territories,  amounting  to  41,500  acres,  to  the  French, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1821  that  a  permanent  settlement  was 
effected  there,  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  this  cession  of  a  strip  of  land 
parallel  to  the  coast  that  the  French  now  lay  claim  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  whole  island.  Except  as  a  base  whence  to  operate  for  the  con- 
quest of  Madagascar,  the  present  settlement  is  valueless  ;  the  popula- 
tion, only  7,189  in  number,  are  squalid,  uneducated  Malagasies,  out 
of  whom  with  difficulty  the  paltry  sum  of  6422.  6«.  10c2.  is  squeezed 
in  taxes,  an  amount  totally  inadequate  for  the  government  of  the 
island,  which  is  supported  by  a  grant  from  the  mother  country  of 
2,4822.  The  imports  and  exports  amount  respectively  to  7,2642. 
and  4,4002.  All  serious  cases,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  are  referred 
to  B^union  for  trial,  whilst  the  minor  offences,  which  in  1882 
reached  the  respectable  total  of  253,  are  decided  by  a  Tribunal  of  the 
First  Instance  presided  over  by  an  official  from  France. 


IX.  Nossi-Bfi. 

A  small  island  situated  on  the  north-western  coast  of  Madagascar, 
Nossi-B^  was  ceded  to  France  by  a  treaty  with  the  Queen  Tsoumeka 
of  the  Sakalaves  on  the  14th  of  July,  1840.  The  superficial  area  of 
the  island  amounts  to  63,250  acres,  of  which  20,000  have  been 
brought  under  cultivation,  the  principal  crops  being  sugar  and  rice, 
the  produce  of  which  affords  a  precarious  employment  to  the  9,000 
inhabitants,  who,  like  all  natives  enjoying  French  protection,  are  taxed 
with  a  persistency  that  defies  support.  On  the  poor  agriculturists, 
the  Grovemment  of  the  Bepublic  levies  dues  to  the  amount  of  9,6002., 
the  average  taxation  being  21 8.  4c2.  But  even  this  sum  is  insufficient 
for  the  support  of  the  bevy  of  Bepublican  officials  who  admini- 
ster the  little  dependency,  and  a  grant  of  12,4822.  was  made  in 
1882  to  cover  the  required  expenditure.  Naturally,  a  Tribunal 
of  the  First  Instance  and  a  juge  de  paix  have  been  established  in 
the  island,  and  the  five  legal  functionaries  were  called  upon  to  decide 
104  cases  during  the  year  1882. 
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X.  Mayottb. 

About  180  miles  to  the  west  of  Nossi-B6  lies  the  small  island  of 
Mayotte,  which,  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1 698,  remained 
independent  until  1841,  when  it  was  taken  possession  of  on  behalf  of 
the  French  by  Captain  Passot.  It  possesses  one  advantage  over  Nossi- 
B^  in  an  excellent  harbour,  but  the  smallness  of  the  island,  which  is 
only  about  five  miles  in  length,  and  the  extreme  heat  of  the  climate^ 
render  it  anything  but  a  valuable  dependency.  The  population 
numbers  but  8,794  souls,  who  are  called  upon  to  contribute  5,400{. 
for  the  privilege  of  being  considered  a  dependency  of  the  French 
Bepublic ;  they  have,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
protection  afforded  them  costs  France  ll,150i.  Courts  of  justice  and 
legal  functionaries  flourish  on  the  island,  though  the  labour  demanded 
from  these  gentlemen  cannot  be  considered  excessive.  During  the 
year  1882  the  five  officials  who  constitute  the  Tribunal  of  the  First 
Instance,  and  the  Court  of  the  Juge  de  Paix,  were  called  upon  ta 
decide  on  183  cases,  or  an  average  of  about  one  every  other  day. 
Serious  crimes  are  referred  to  Beunion  for  final  disposaL 


XI.  Gaboon. 

By  virtue  of  a  treaty  signed  on  the  18th  of  June,  1843,  France 
obtained  possession  of  considerable  territories  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  those  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gaboon  Biver  being  considered 
the  head-quarters  of  a  colony  which  comprises  establishments  at 
Great  Bassam,  Dabore,  and  Ass«imi  on  the  Gold  Coast.  Being  situ* 
ated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  tropics,  these  offer  no  inducements  for 
the  emigrant,  nor  has  the  trade  yet  assumed  proportions  such  as  to 
offer  hope  that  the  colonies  will  ever  be  self-supporting.  The  fact 
that  a  magnificent  sheltered  roadstead  exists  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gaboon  Biver  seems  in  itself  a  sure  guarantee  for  the  future  welfare 
of  the  dependency  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  nation,  who,  without 
making  efforts  to  develop  the  resources  of  their  colonies,  appear  to 
think  that  the  mere  fact  of  their  having  faith  in  the  future  is  all  that 
is  required  to  insure  success.  No  census  has  yet  been  possible  of  the 
natives  residing  in  these  districts,  and  the  white  population  is  so 
shifting  that  no  accurate  estimate  can  be  made  of  their  strength. 
Some  200  officials,  irrespective  of  the  detachment  of  Senegal  troops^ 
are  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  colony,  which  receives 
State  aid  to  the  extent  of  2,480^.  per  annum,  its  own  budget  receipts 
being  5,600^.  The  imports,  which  are  inconsiderable,  consist  of  beads, 
Manchester  goods,  firearms,  powder,  and  ironware,  the  exports  being 
ivory,  gold  dust,  and  skins.  The  climate  of  the  colony  is  appalling, 
^nd  the  death-rate  high. 
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XII.  Possessions  in  xhb  South  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  necessity  of  obtaining  harbours  of  shelter  for  their'  equadrons  in 
distant  waters  induced  the  French  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
petty  sovereigns  of  various  island  groups  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  When 
annexation  is  once  detennined  on,  France  is  not  long  in  finding  an 
excuse  for  exerting  her  influence  over  weaker  powers,  and  the  firm 
stand  made  by  the  sovereign  of  Tahiti  against  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  soon  gave  France  the  long  wished-for  opportunity.  The 
presence  of  a  French  squadron  in  the  bay  of  Papeiti  and  the  action 
of  the  Consul  at  that  post  resulted  in  an  application  being  submitted 
to  the  Admiral  by  many  of  the  principal  natives,  soliciting  the  pro- 
tection of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  of  France.  This  protection  was 
most  graciously  accorded  by  Admiral  Dupetit-Thouars.  The  Queen^ 
however,  strongly  protested  against  these  measures,  and  the  French 
Admiral  found  it  necessary  to  land  troops,  to  declare  the  Queen 
deposed,  and  formally  to  take  possession  of  the  island  on  the  part  of 
France.  This  high-handed  action  was  by  no  means  approved  of  by 
the  home  Government.  The  attitude  of  the  British  Consul,  who  was 
warmly  supported  by  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  produced  a  feeling  of 
tension  between  France  and  England  which  necessitated  the  adoption 
of  milder  measures ;  Dupetit-Thouars  was  recalled  and  Admiral  Bruet 
deputed  to  arrange  matters.  This  resulted  in  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Sovereign  on  her  throne,  her  position  being  guaranteed  by 
the  Frend),  whose  protection  was  of  course  willingly  accorded,  and 
since  then  native  officials  worked  cordially  by  the  side  of  French 
administrators  until  the  death  of  Queen  Pomare  in  1877.  Her  eldest 
son  felt  the  equivocal  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  French  influ* 
ence  was  becoming  stronger  and  stronger  in  the  isle,  the  King's 
authority  was  a  thing  of  naught,  and  at  last,  by  virtue  of  a  treaty 
signed  on  the  29th  of  June,  1880,  the  young  King  voluntarily  abdi- 
cated his  throne,  when  Tahiti  and  the  neighbouring  islands  were 
declared  integrarportions  of  the  French  Bepublic,and  their  admini- 
stration and  government  were  established  on  a  basis  similar  to 
that  of  the  other  colonies,  all  Tahitian  subjects,  numbering  25,247^ 
being  considered  &ee  citizens  of  France.  The  total  area  of  the  new 
dependency  amounted  to  587,260  acres,  and  for  its  efficient  protection 
a  force  of  500  men  of  the  infantry  and  artillery  of  the  marine  were 
told  off  as  a  local  garrison,  whilst  civil  employment  was  immediately 
found  for  1,045  officials.  Courts  of  justice  similar  to  those  in  vogue 
in  other  colonies  were  established ;  and,  the  floodgate  of  bureaucracy 
being  burst,  taxes  and  rates,  and  levies  of  every  description,  were 
showered  on  the  bewildered  inhabitants.  Loans  were  granted  for  the 
construction  of  public  works,  roads  were  pushed  on  with  vigour, 
docks  and  wharves  commenced,  fresh  land  brought  into  cultivation, 
large  plots  being  wrested  from  the  original  proprietors  under  various 
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pretexts  and  bestowed  as  concessions  on  French-born  applicants ;  in 
fact  every  legitimate  and  illegitimate  method  is  being  pursued  to 
attract  emigration  to  these  islands. 

At  the  present  moment  the  cultivated  area  amounts  to  179,000 
acres,  a  very  large  proportion  of  which  is,  however,  devoted  to 
fattening  cattle.  The  actual  revenue  of  the  colony  amounts  to 
43,000^.,  to  which  the  State  adds  a  further  sum  of  32,9 13Z.,  exclosive 
of  the  salaries  of  the  civil  officials  and  the  garrison.  Commerce  i3 
fitill  in  its  infancy,  in  the  year  1882  giving  the  following  totals : — 

Exports  to  Imports  from 

France  •  .  .  £16,400  £18,600 

Elsewhere      .  .  .  93,640  107,640 

the  average  taxation  reaching  the  oppressive  sum  of  20^.  4c2. 


XIII.  New  Caledonia. 

Discovered  by  Captain  Cook  on  the  4th  of  September,  1774,  this 
island  was  left  immolested  by  either  French  or  British  settlers  until 
the  year  1851,  when  a  boat's  crew  of  the  French  corvette  *Alcm^ne* 
was  massacred  by  the  inhabitants.     The  desire  of  the  Imperial 
Oovernment  to  possess  a  distant  penal  station  led  to  the  despatch,  in 
1853,  of  a  vessel  under  Bear- Admiral   Febvrier  Despointes,  who 
solemnly  took  possession  of  the  island  by  hoisting  the  tricolour  at 
Balade,  without  meeting  with  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  natives. 
From  Balade  the  Admiral  proceeded  to  the  He  des  Pins,  where  a  few 
weeks  before  an  English  frigate  had  endeavoured  to  induce  the  na- 
tives to  accept  British  protection ;  this  had  been  indignantly  rejected. 
Febvrier  Despointes  was,  however,  more  successful,  and  the  English 
officers  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  inhabitants  make  their 
submission  to  France  on  the  29th  of  September,  1853.     A.  M.  Tardy 
de  Montravel  was  left  in  charge  of  the  island  with  a  small  force,  in  order 
to  thoroughly  explore  the  coasts,  decide  on  a  suitable  spot  for  a  penal 
settlement  and  for  a  port,  and  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the 
natives.     From  that  time  until  1878,  despite  the  magnitude  of  the 
force  employed,  the  whole  history  of  the  French  connection  with  New 
Caledonia  has  been  one  long  story  of  uprisings  on  the  part  of  the 
natives,  of  stern  reprisals  on  the  part  of  their  protectors.     In  1878  a 
revolt  occurred  which  cost  the  French  some  hundred  of  lives,  a  vast 
expenditure  of  money,  and  a  campaign  ten  months  in  duration,  io 
subdue.     Even  so  recently  as  the  month  of  January  1884  we  learn 
that  the  son  of  the  commandant  at  one  of  the  French  out-stations 
was  seized  and  eaten  by  the  descendants  of  the  men  who,  in  1853, 
scoffing  the  English,  sought  French  protection. 

The  superficial  area  of  the  colony  is  about  6,240  square  miles, 
Numea,  the  capital,  being  the  headquarters  of  the  Government,  and 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  worst-managed  penal  colonies  ia  the  world. 
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The  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  New  Caledonia  is  excessive,  and, 
though  wages  are  high,  they  scarcely  permit  the  free  labourer  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together.  The  native  population  of  the  island  has 
been  roughly  estimated  at  30,000 ;  no  correct  census  has  been  at- 
tempted. The  number  of  Europeans  is  more  accurately  known,  and 
thus  estimated : — 

Civil  officials  and  prison  warders,  "with  their  families     .  2,500 

Officers  and  troops           .....  2,041 

Convicts  .......  6,500 

Other  civilians     •.'.;...  1,300 

\  •  • 

The  government  and  legal  administration  are  on  the  same  principle 
as  those  of  other  colonies,  nor  do  the  judges  appear  to  be  more  hardly 
worked  than  elsewhere.  The  Court  of  Appeal  at  Noumea  in  1882 
was  called  upon  to  decide  fifty-three  cases,  in  seven  of  which  sen- 
tences of  death  were  passed.  The  Tribunal  of  the  First  Instance  at 
the  same  place  disposed  of  671  cases,  and  the  four  juges  de  paix  had 
before  them  685  complaints. 

The  chief  exports  are  copper,  which  in  1882  reached  a  total  of 
36,000  tons,  and  nickel  600  tons.  As  a  rule  the  overseers  in  the 
mines  are  experienced  Englishmen,  the  labour  being  performed  by 
convicts.  Energetic  attempts  are  being  made  by  the  French  Ministry 
to  introduce  emigrants :  large  grants  of  land  and  free  passages  are 
openly  offered  in  every  commune  in  France  to  all  able-bodied  men 
who  have  fulfilled  their  military  obligations,  but  hitherto  but  little 
success  has  attended  these  efforts.  Commerce  is  naturally  at  a  low 
ebb  where  proprietors  of  mines,  the  only  wealth  of  the  colony,  are 
practically  dependent  on  hardened  criminals  for  their  labour.  In 
1882  the  exports  only  amounted  to  the  value  of  61,3602.,  the  im> 
ports,  chiefly  consisting  of  food  for  the  convicts  and  garrison,  being 
282,6502. 

The  receipts  of  the  local  budget  amounted  to  76,6002.,  to  which 
must  be  added  a  Grovernment  grant  of  15,9952.  for  public  work^^ 
328,7542.  for  the  convict  establishment,  and  a  further  sum — the  exact 
amount  it  is  difficult  to  determine — for  the  payment  of  the  higher 
civil  officials  and  of  the  troops.  Taxation  falls  heavy  on  the  free 
man — in  1882  it  averaged  298.  4|e2.  per  head. 

XIV.  Cochin  China. 

The  operations  of  the  French  in  Tonkin  have  done  much  to  call 
attention  to  their  colony  in  Cochin  China.  The  first  connection 
between  France  and  Annam  dates  from  1787,  when  the  son  of  a 
fugitive  Annamite  king  sought  and  obtained  aid  from  Louis  the 
Sixteenth.  G-ialong,  by  means  of  the  assistance  then  granted  him, 
regained  his  throne,  but  ere  he  was  firmly  fixed  in  power  in  Hue,  hia 
ally  had  lost  his  head  in  Paris.     Constant  disputes  between  French 
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u\  .        missionaries  and  the  Annamites  led  to  the  usual  coast  bombaidments 

r  ""  *^^^  ^'T\n&    which  [Eafice  endeavours  to  propagate  the  Grospel,  and  at  last, 

w  <  j»*<»n  |»»c.^  .  ^^(jing  that  the  King  of  Annam  was  powerless  to  retaliate,  a  joint 

wu*^  Ux-t ,  Jw    Franco-Spanish  expedition  was  decided  on  in  1861,  and   the  six 

j-^^-e-c)  southern  provinces  of  the' kingdom  were  wrested  from  Tu  Due  and 

formed  into  a  new  colony,  to  which  the  name  Cochin  China  was  applied* 
The  superficial  area  of  the  conquered  provinces  amounted  to  about 
23,000  square  miles,  their  population  at  the  last  census  being: — 


French  officials           , 

.           1,826 

French  non-officials    , 

•                89 

Europeans      •           i 

189 

Garrison         •            i 

6,276 

Natives          •           « 

.     1,560,497 

the  chief  towns  being  Saigon  with  14,000  inhabitants,  and  Cholea 
with  39,451. 

Cochin  China  is  represented  in  the  Chambers  by  a  deputy ;  it  is 
administered  by  a  Grovemor,  who  is  assisted  in  grave  matters  by  a 
Supreme  Council,  consisting  of  the  heads  of  all  departments,  and  in 
local  affairs  by  a  Conseil  Greneral.  Justice  is  administered  in  the 
usual  way,  there  being  a  Court  of  Appeal  at  Saigon,  and  Tribunals 
of  the  First  Instance  at  Saigon,  Binh  Hoa,  Mytho  Bintre,  Vinh  Long, 
Chandoc,  Soc  Irang,  and  Pone  Penh. 

Comparatively  large  sums  are  being  spent  by  the  Republican 
Government  in  improving  and  beautifying  the  various  towns.  A 
'  cathedral  is  being  built  in  Saigon;  in  each  town  substantial  courts 
of  justice  and  other  Grovemment  offices  are  being  constructed,  so 
that  it  may  readily  be  conceived  the  local  receipts,  amounting  as 
they  do  to  800,0002.,  are  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  a  colony 
administered  on  so  extravagant  a  basis.  In  1881  the  home  Grovem- 
ment granted  19 1, 0002.  to  aid  the  State  budget,  and  this  in  addition 
to  the  entire  military  charges  and  to  the  salaries  of  the  higher  civil 
officials. 

The  commerce  of  the  countxy  is  steadily  improving,  the  principal 
export  being  rice;  but  as  the  statistics  of  population  show  the  French 
to  be  in  a  minority,  so  do  the  commercial  statistics  show  that  practi- 
cally the  trade  of  Cochin  China  has  passed  into  other  hands,  tiiough 
of  course  the  heavy  duties  levied  enable  the  Sepublican  Government 
to  provide  for  a  large  number  of  their  nominees.  The  returns  of  1882 
show : — 

EzpoitB  to  Imports  froni 

France       •  •  •  £70,C00  £246,244 

Elsewhere  .  .  •  2,069,629  1,487,616 

The  imports  from  France  naturally  include  wine  and  spirits  and  other 
stores  for  the  troops  on  which  no  duty  was  paid,  whilst  the  whole 
of  the  other  imports  paid  a  heavy  quota  towards  the  colonial  budget. 
Although  Algeria  is  now  a  French  department,  and  Tunis  scarcely 
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a  colony,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  ehow  what  a  drain  these  two 
provinces  are  on  the  national  exchequer,  and  how  little  probability 
there  is  of  their  ever  becoming  fields  for  French  emigration.  The 
total  budget  receipts  for  the  former  state  in  1883  amounted  to 
840,7802.,  and  it  was  compelled  to  maintain  an  army  upwards  of 
57,000  strong,  whilst  in  Tunis  are  quartered  31,000  men.  The  table 
at  the  end  of  this  paper  clearly  demonstrates  the  extent  to  which 
France  supports  her  colonies,  who,  in  return,  offer  a  temporary  home 
to  a  large  number  of  discontented  officials.  Emigration  in  France  is 
practically  tmknown,  because  it  is  virtually  forbidden.  The  oppressive 
bureaucracy  in  all,  and  the  intolerable  climate  in  many,  of  the 
colonies  make  life  a  burden  to  emigrants,  who  wisely  prefer  to  bear 
the  ills  they  have  rather  than  fly  to  others  they  know  not  of;  and  thus 
it  comes  to  pass  that,  in  the  year  1882,  of  the  3,968  emigrants  who 
left  French  shores,  only  293  were  bound  for  French  colonies.  This 
fact  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  rejoinder  to  the  oft-repeated  assertion  in 
Parisian  papers  that  the  French  are  a  nation  of  colonists.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  France  possessed  enormous 
colonial  possessions,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  lost  some  and  sold 
others  forms  a  chapter  in  her  history  which  redounds  neither  to  t.he 
credit  of  her  military  nor  political  authorities,  and  opens  up  a  question 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  magazine  article.  The  generosity  of  England 
at  the  Treaty  of  Paris  restored  to  France  islands  which,  though 
unsuited  to  European  labour,  might,  by  the  judicious  importation  of 
coolies,  have  been  continued  in  their  career  of  prosperity.  For  close 
on  three-quarters  of  a  century  these  fertile  islands  have  been  left  in 
undisturbed  peace ;  they  have  had  the  blessings  of  manhood  suffrage 
showered  upon  them ;  they  have  been  honoured  by  being  permitted 
to  return  representatives  to  the  Chambers,  and  yet  they  appear  to  be 
dying  of  inanition,  their  trade  returns  annually  -show  a  decrease, 
their  native  manufactures  diminish.  Excessive  taxation,  it  is  true, 
maintains  their  revenues  at  a  high  figure ;  but  none  are  self-support- 
ing, and  the  large  sums  spent  by  the  mother  country  on  injudicious 
public  works  do  not  compensate  in  any  way  for  the  destruction  of 
their  staple  industries  by  that  injurious  protectionist  system,  supported 
by  deputies  in  obedience  to  the  cry  of  the  electors.  If  English  sugar 
merchants  complain  of  the  loss  of  their  trade  owing  to  French  bounties, 
with  how  much  more  reason  may  the  people  of  Reunion,  of  Guada- 
loupe,  and  of  Martinique  cry  out, '  For  it  is  not  an  enemy  that  hath 
done  this  thing,  but  mine  own  familiar  friend.' 

There  are  many  who  aver  that  England's  colonial  policy  is  a 
failure.  Doubtless  more  might  be  done  to  bring  about  a  closer 
legislative  union  between  our  dependencies  and  the  home  Govern- 
ment; but  when  we  consider  that,  in  1882,  the  exports  from  those  de- 
pendencies exceeded  145,000,0002.,  that  the  population  of  250,000,000 
/  who  own  our  sway  were  ruled  by  less  than  70,000  British  troops. 
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and  that  the  revenue  of  New  South  Wales,  by  no  means  our  richest 
colony,  was  7,647,000^.,  nearly  three  times  that  of  all  the  Freadi 

colonies  added  together,  I  maiatain 
that  no  man  will  be  rash  enough  to 
assert  that  these  colonies  of  oun 
have  not  been  a  gigantic  success, 
and  that  much  of  our  power,  much 
of  our  wealth,  is  due  to  the  enter- 
prise, energy,  and  perseverance  of 
our  colonists. 

When    Frenchmen    shun   their 

colonies,  how  can  it  be  claimed  for 

^p|  them  that  these  colonies  are  populfli? 

MM  When  the  State  spends  four  nullioiB 

Diagram  showing  the  compuative  area  of        ^-,    fUpTn     hnw    caxk    if.    hi*    ARSerted 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  as  com-         ""    tnem,    UOW    Cau    Xb     DC    aBSerww 

pared  with  France  and  her  ooloniee.  ^^^^  ^Jjgy  3^^  ^  SUCCCSS  ?       And  whcn 

Frenchmen  refuse  to  emigrate,  how  can  it  be  maintained  that  they 
are  a  colonising  race  ?  Facts  are  stubborn  things ;  and  though  it 
is  said  statistics  are  fallacious,  and  figures  can  be  made  to  proYd 
anything,  I  opine  I  have  given  reasons  enough  and  to  spare  in 
support  of  the  generally  accepted  idea  on  this  side  of  the  Chaniiel 
that  the  French  do  not  understand  how  to  colonise. 

TMe  showing  the  Population,  Numbers  of  Official  Residents,  Strength  of  Garriton, 
Amount  of  Taxation,  Revenue,  and  State  Aid  of  the  French  Colonies, 
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Totals      • 
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121,494 

2,666,662 

— 

4,107,532 
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*  HOW  LONG  HALT  YE  BETWEEN  TWO 

OPINIONS  ? ' 

It  has  been  my  fate  for  many  months  to  be  the  voice  of  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness  that  the  ways  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  Egypt 
may  be  made  straight. 

Like  most  preachers,  I  have  of  course  my  own  individual  theory  of 
salvation,  a  theory  which  has  at  least  these  two  claims  to  considera- 
tion :  that,  being  the  only  one  as  yet  untried,  it  is  the  only  one  as 
yet  unproved  a  failure  ;  and  that,  whatever  may  be  its  defects,  it  could 
not  be  attended  with  worse  results  to  Egypt  than  the  numerous  other 
remedies  already  applied. 

But  my  object  in  this  paper  is  not  to  recommend  any  one  specific, 
but  rather  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  definite  form 
of  treatment,  either  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  instead  of  continu- 
ing a  series  of  experiments  under  which  the  unhappy  patient  is 
becoming  so  exhausted  that  he  will  soon  be  beyond  treatment. 

In  doing  so  I  shall  endeavour  to  avoid  any  debatable  matter,  and 
shall  keep  personal  views  as  much  as  possible  in  the  background. 

The  struggle  which  terminated  with  Tel  el  Kebir  was,  in  a  general 
sense,  one  between  the  people  and  their  rulers,  and  it  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  the  former. 

But  prior  to  their  own  defeat  they  had  morally  destroyed  the  power 
of  the  latter,  and  therefore  after  Tel  el  Kebir  there  existed  authority 
neither  on  the  one  side  nor  on  the  other. 

The  sole  power  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  sixteen  thousand  British 
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troops ;  and  at  their  feet,  to  be  disposed  of  as  best  seemed  good  to  the 
conquerors,  lay  a  mixed  population  of  five  million  souls. 

It  would  be  quite  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  consider  the  policy  or 
impolicy  of  the  first  step  taken  towards  the  restoration  of  order  :  it 
may  have  been  the  height  of  wisdom  or  the  depth  of  folly ;  it  may 
have  been  necessitated  by,  or  totally  opposed  to,  the  previous  policy  of 
the  existing  or  any  former  English  Government.  With  all  this  I 
have  nothing  to  do,  but  I  note  the  fact  that  Lord  Wolseley,  upon  his 
arrival  in  Cairo,  telegraphed  to  the  Khedive  that  he  held  his  palace 
in  the  capital  at  his  disposal ;  and  when,  within  a  few  days,  the 
Khedive  arrived,  the  conquerors  and  the  sole,  masters  of  Egypt  passed 
in  review  before  Tewfik  Pasha  standing  under  the  royal  banner  of 
England,  and  left  him  installed  in  his  palace  the  nominal  ruler  of  the 
country. 

Our  first  act,  therefore,  was  the  restoration  of  the  Khedive,  and  in 
every  subsequQ^t  act  we  have  to  bear  this  in  mind. 

The  Khedive  re-established,  we  had  to  provide  for  his  support. 

We  disbanded  his  own  army  and  left  a  reduced  force  of  6,000  men  to 

support  his  authority. 

This  second  act  was  the  recognition  of  our  responsibilities  to 
Egypt. 

The  Khedive  thus  established  and  supported,  we  proclaimed  our 
intention  of  withdrawing  that  support  so  soon  as  a  stable  government 
was  formed. 

(This  third  act  was  the  recognition  of  our  engagements  to  Europe.) 

As  we  expressed  the  hope  that  this  might  be  effected  in  six 
months,  there  was  clearly  no  time  to  lose. 

We  had  committed  ourselves  to  the  Khedive  and  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  stable  government,  but  to  nothing  else,  when  Lord 
Dufferin  arrived  in  Cairo,  and  to  him  was  left  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  problem. 

There  were  obviously  two  different  courses  open  to  him — the  one 
to  leave  the  Khedive  to  form  his  own  government  while  we  remained 
to  preserve  order ;  the  other  to  go  a  step  further  and  ourselves  to 
establish  the  Khedive's  government. 

Let  us  consider  what  would  have  been  the  result  had  we  adopted 
the  former  course.  The  Khedive  was  by  no  means  without  friends : 
the  ruling  Turkish  party  had  remained  faithful  to  him ;  the  Sultan^ 
though  never  very  cordial,  would  have  respected  a  man  protected  by 
6,000  British  bayonets ;  the  people  would  have  forgiven  everything 
to  his  success.  A  ministry  would  have  been  formed  among  the 
Turkish  party,  and  Biaz,  the  most  capable  man  in  it,  would  have  been 
named  Prime  Minister.  Biaz  is  a  man  who  has  suffered  much  from 
Arabi,  for  he  well-nigh  lost  his  belief  in  his  own  infallibility,  and 
Christian  charity  is  a  quality  which  he  values  too  highly  to  use  in 
profusion ;  his  colleagues  would  have  been  of  the  same  disposition  ; 
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the  Khedive's  feeUngs  towards  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  were  not 
Bentiinentally  humane ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  feared  that  the 
so-called  National  Party  would  have  fallen  upon  evil  times.  Some 
thirty  of  their  leaders  might  have  suffered  the  extreme  penalty ;  the 
remainder  would  speedily  have  become  ardent  supporters  of  the  new 
order  of  things,  and  Tewfik  would  have  lived  for  ever  in  the  memory 
of  his  people  as  the  just,  because  the  successful,  Khedive. 

A  Turkish  army  would  have  been  established,  less  disciplined 
perhaps  than  that  of  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  leaving  in  many  ways  much 
to  be  desired,  but  yet  capable  of  preserving  order  and  in  case  of  need 
of  making  some  show  of  fight. 

The  anomalies  of  the  capitulations  would  have  remained ;  seven- 
teen consuls-general  would  have  continued  to  exercise  each  an 
iTnperi/wm  in  vm/perioy  but  gratitude  to  England,  who  had  restored 
the  Biaz  Ministry  to  power,  would  have  given  us  great  weight  in 
their  councils.  The  disinterestedness  of  our  intervention  would  have 
been  proved,  and,  in  the  event  of  our  ever  having  to  fight  upon  the 
side  of  Egypt,  we  should  have  been  in  the  territory  of  a  grateful  ally. 

We  should  certainly  not  have  been  able  to  suppress  the  Kourbash, 
nor  torture,  nor  slavery,  nor  backsheesh ;  but  we  should  very  readily 
have  obtained  any  number  of  decrees  declaring  them  all  very  wicked 
and  illegal. 

We  should  not  have  succeeded  in  endowing  the  fellah  with  a 
vote  which  he  does  not  want,  nor  in  establishing  a  French  criminal 
procedure  which  he  does  not  understand ;  but  the  principle  of  equal 
justice  to  all  would  have  been  solemnly  pronounced,  and  if  a  few 
unfortunates  did  unjustly  sufier,  we  could  console  ourselves  with  the 
idea  that  we  had  not  rendered  even  their  lot  more  hard,  that 
there  was  a  fairly  strong  government,  able  to  protect  the  large 
majority  and  less  tyrannical  than  when  we  began  our  intervention 
in  1875. 

In  the  Soudan  we  should  probably  have  watched  Abdelkader 
continuing  his  Fabian  tactics  with  the  Mahdi ;  the  British  public 
would  have  been  still  ignorant  of  the  geographical  positions  of 
Khartoum  and  Suakim ;  the  lives  of  Hicks,  of  Moncrieff,  of  M orice, 
and  of  how  many  others  would  have  been  spared.  Chinese  Gordon 
would  have  been  undermining  the  seat  of  the  Mahdi's  power  in  the 
Congo,  and  by  this  time  we  should  have  been  clear  of  the  country, 
but,  made  wise  by  experience,  would  have  kept  upon  it  a  watchful 
eye,  and  been  prepared  with  all  the  prestige  of  a  great  success  to 
prevent  a  relapse  into  anarchy. 

But  we  did  not  adopt  this  course ;  we  had  higher  aims,  nobler 
aspirations ;  we  felt  bound  to  show  that  our  intervention  was  not 
only  in  the  interests  of  the  bondholders,  was  not  solely  directed 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  stattis  quo^  but  was  destined  to  leave 
things  better  than  they  had  been,  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  fellah 
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and  to  sow  the  blessings  of  civilisation  on  the  banks  of  the  fertile 
Nile.  We  said  that  we  had  entered  into  this  house,  that  we  would 
sweep  it  with  the  broom  of  reform  and  garnish  it  with  our  British 
institutions. 

The  Kourbash,  backsheesh,  slavery,  torture,  these  were  abomi- 
nations which  must  disappear,  and  in  their  place  we  would  instal 
pure  justice.  Grovemment  by  a  class  was  wrong,  so  we  would  bare 
brand-new  representative  institutions:  the  fellah  should  stand  on 
a  par  with  the  pasha,  the  slave  with  his  master.  The  might  of 
England's  justice  should  awaken  the  echoes  of  the  silent  Memnon, 

Well,  the  ambition  was  a  noble  one,  worthy  of  the  ambassador 
who  suggested  it,  of  the  country  he  represented,  of  the  great  party 
who  governed  it.  I  will  say  that,  among  all  the  Englishmen  who 
inhabit  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  there  was  not  one  able  to  imderstasd 
all  that  Lord  Dufferin's  report  implied  who  did  not  feel  proud  of 
the  task  their  countrymen  had  set  themselves  to  accomplish.  There 
was  little  even  of  scepticism  in  their  comments ;  the  people  were 
docile,  peaceable,  easily  taught,  right-loving  at  heart,  and  if  theie 
were  a  nation  willing  to  do  this  great  thing,  to  confer  on  them 
the  blessings  which  they  themselves  enjoyed,  it  was  a  work  of 
unselfish  good,  of  daring  rectitude,  and  all  who  loved  and  knew 
Egypt  wished  them  *  Grod  speed.' 

But  how  was  it  to  be  done  ?  How  were  a  people  bred  through 
many  centuries  of  serfdom  to  become  free,  taught  by  hard  experi- 
ence to  look  upon  government  and  oppression  as  synonymous  terms, 
to  realise  that  the  function  of  government  was  to  prevent  oppression? 
How  were  the  governing  classes  themselves,  who  had  never  recog- 
nised their  miserable  fellaheen  as  human  beings,  with  wants  and 
feelings  like  their  own,  suddenly  to  be  taught  that  they  possessed 
not  those  only,  but  rights  and  responsibilities  as  well  ? 

There  was  and  could  be  only  one  way  by  which  the  scheme  was 
practicable.  English  ideas  of  right  and  justice  and  liberty  could 
only  be  imposed  by  the  strong  hands  of  Englishmen  themselves. 

The  acceptance  of  Lord  Dufferin's  scheme  implied  a  pro- 
tectorate. 

Lord  Dufferin,  or  at  all  events  her  Majesty's  Grovemment,  thought 
otherwise.  They  imagined  that  it  was  possible  to  leave  all  the 
outward  and  visible  functions  of  government  in  the  hands  of 
Egyptian  rulers,  to  leave  all  the  necessary  reforms  to  be  carried  out 
by  them  at  the  instigation  of  English  under-secretaries.  With  this 
view  Messrs.  Vincent,  Scott  Moncrieff,  Gli£ford  Lloyd,  and  Benson 
Maxwell  were  placed  respectively  at  the  Ministries  of  Finance,  Public 
Works,  Interior,  and  Justice.  For  such  a  scheme  to  become  even 
theoretically  practical  it  would  be  necessary  that  each  of  the  foor 
ministers  should  be  firmly  convinced  of  the  advisability  in  his  own 
interests  of  following  the  advice  of  his  subordinate,  and  that  each  of 
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the  four  under-secretaries  should  be  possessed  of  the  ability  necessary 
to  mould  his  own  ideas  with  the  greater  local  experience  of  his  chief, 
as  well  as  endowed  with  sufficient  tact  to  conceal  his  own  share  in 
the  measures  recommended,  and  to  make  them  appear  as  the  volun- 
tary act  of  the  minister. 

I  am  tempted  to  suggest  an  analogous  situation.  Imagine 
Mr.  Firth  charged  with  the  mission  of  persuading  the  Lord  Mayor 
to  carry  out  in  his  own  name  the  reform  of  the  municipal  corpora- 
tions ;  and  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  analogy  is  not  perfect,  for 
the  two  gentlemen  mentioned  have  not  been  brought  up  under 
totally  opposing  creeds  and  habits  of  thought. 

How  was  it  possible  to  suppose  that  any  such  scheme  had  the 
faintest  chance  of  success?  To  the  Egyptian,  office  means  the 
increase  of  his  income  by  peculation,  the  placing  of  his  relatives  and 
prot^es  in  more  or  less  lucrative  positions,  the  power  to  work  his 
own  lands  at  the  State  expense.  And  the  essence  of  all  reform  was 
the  direct  negation  of  every  one  of  these  principles.  The  minister 
was  bound  to  regard  his  subordinate  as  the  rat  regards  the  terrier. 
The  subordinate,  on  the  other  hand,  compelled  to  employ  tact,  is 
very  much  like  the  terrier  muzzled.  He  sees  the  abuse  and  recognises 
the  remedy  :  he  gives  the  advice ;  it  is  accepted  with  enthusiasm  and 
treated  with  contempt.  Finding  the  abuse  still  exists,  he,  after 
gome  difficulty,  gets  the  order  for  its  removal  signed.  A  few  days 
later,  finding  it  unexecuted,  he  discovers  that  it  has  not  been  for- 
warded ;  he  sees  it  delivered,  hears  that  it  is  treated  as  a  dead  letter, 
inquires  the  cause,  and  finds  that  with  the  order  were  sent  private 
instructions  to  take  no  notice  of  it. 

We  have  lately  heard  much  of  individual  want  of  tact.  I  am  free 
to  admit  that  the  charge  is  not  unfounded,  but  equally  bound  to 
state  my  conviction  that  under  the  present  system  no  man  at  present 
created  could  exhibit  the  amount  of  tact  and  patience  necessary  to 
effect  two  reforms  in  a  twelvemonth. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  all  these  difficulties  are  overcome, 
that  the  subordinate  is  able  to  manage  his  principal,  that  the 
principal  is  willing  to  be  managed,  and  that  the  composite  adminis- 
tration is  working  as  a  happy  £Eimily  with  the  sole  object  of  ensuring 
a  strong,  just,  and  equitable  form  of  government. 

We  have  not,  however,  in  any  country  in  the  world  yet  arrived  at 
a  stage  when  even  perfect  government  secures  perfect  content.  In 
every  country,  and  more  especially  in  those  which  have  been  mal- 
administered,  we  must  expect  to  find  a  very  large  class  who,  like  the 
Irishman,  hold  it  as  the  cardinal  point  of  their  political  creed  to  be 
'agin  the  government.*  This  party  will  be  stronger,  or  weaker, 
according  as  the  government  is  weak  or  strong,  according  to  its  power 
to  suppress  discontent.  If  the  executive  be  strong  and  likely  t>o  be 
durable,  the  majority  of  malcontents  will  gradually  pass  over  to  the 
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side  of  order;  if  it  is  weak  and  of  doubtful  stability,  the  opposition 
will  steadily  increase. 

I  have  shown  that  the  government  of  the  Khedive  was  established 
and  maintained  solely  by  British  bayonets.  It  became,  then,  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  show  that  that  support  would  remain ;  yet  no 
occasion  was  spared  to  reiterate  the  threat  that  those  bayonets  would 
be  withdrawn.  Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  the  chances  of  an  English 
administration  which  started  with  the  programme  of  a  speedy  dis- 
solution to  be- followed  by  a  refusal  to  take  office,  and  we  shall  then 
perhaps  understand  how  it  happens  that  the  very  few  supporters  we 
are  able  to  secure  give  but  a  feeble  acquiescence  to  our  policy,  and 
are  continually  seeking  to  make  Mends  with  the  Manunon  of  un- 
righteousness, who  only  wait  our  retirement  to  seize  our  places,  to 
upset  our  reforms,  and  to  ruin  all  those  who  have  cordially  sup- 
ported us. 

But,  if  we  are  compelled  to  advertise  our  intention  to  withdraw 
the  British  force,  what  steps  have  we  taken  to  substitute  anotiier? 
We  have  formed  an  army  imder  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  and  a  constabulaiy 
under  General  Valentine  Baker. 

We  will  take  the  latter  first.  We  have  formed  it  of  the  men  from 
the  disbanded  army — the  very  men  to  oppose  whose  rebellion  we 
entered  Egypt.  These  are  the  men  to  whom  we  have  entrusted  the 
preservation  of  public  order.  Was  it  recklessness  or  prudence  which 
induced  us  to  allow  them — ^a  civil  force — to  become  the  victims  oi 
Osman  Digna  on  the  plains  of  Teb  ?  Such  as  they  were,  a  remnant  of 
them  exist,  and  at  no  period  within  a  recollection  of  twenty  years 
was  brigandage  so  rife  in  the  interior. 

The  army  of  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  for  some  time  promised  to  be  a 
success.  It  was  a  body  that  did  credit  to  its  officers ;  in  drill  and 
discipline  it  was  perfect.  Would  it  have  even  been  fit  for  taking  the 
field  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  But  it  promised  well,  so  all  chance  of  achieving 
its  promise  was  carefully  taken  from  it ;  by  refusing  to  allow  it  to 
co-operate  with  the  English  force,  by  almost  forcibly  seizing  its 
material  and  ammunition,  by  separating  the  men  from  their  English 
officers,  and  finally  by  defrauding  the  widows  of  their  rights  to  pension, 
all  chance  of  eeprit  de  corps  has .  been  destroyed,  and  the  costly 
labour  of  Greneral  Wood  and  his  officers  has  been  wasted.  Clearly, 
then,  we  have  as  yet  done  nothing  to  make  the  government  strong. 

Have  we  tried  to  make  it  just  ?  We  have  introduced  a  complicated 
system  of  French  procedure — that  is,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
an  English  lawyer,  we  have  imposed  upon  the  Egyptian  people  a 
system  of  which  both  reformer  and  reformed  are  equally  ignorant. 
We  have  imported  a  number  of  Belgian  and  Dutch  judges  of  high 
pay,  ignorant  of  the  language,  mostly  unwiUing  to  learn,  and  so 
useless  during  the  first  six  months  in  which  they  drew  their  salary 
that  they  were  requested  to  go  on  leave.    And  the  result  is  seen  in 
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the  fa/ct  that  the  prisons  are  so  full  as  to  necessitate  a  gaol  delivery, 
and  the  question  is  still  under  dispute  as  to  whether  the  majority  of 
those  released  had  ever  been  tried,  or  had  ever  even  been  charged  with 
any  offence. 

We  have  failed,  then,  to  show  that  our  administration  is  just. 

Yet  another  question,  however :  If  we  have  failed  to  make  the 
government  strong  or  just,  have  we  at  least  made  it  eqidtable  in  its 
injustice  ?    Here  again  we  must  answer  no.     Is  anyone  overtaxed,  it 
is  the  fellah,  for  the  foreigner  goes  free.   Is  justice  or  injustice  meted 
out  with  equal  impartiality  to  the  fellah  and  the  Greek  ?    No,  for 
the  latter  is  subject  to  a  different  law,  a  different  court,  a  different 
Judge.     Nor  is  it  fair  to  blame  the  Powers  who  insist  on  maintain- 
ing for  their  subjects  the  benefit  of  the  capitulations  exacted  as  a 
protection  against  a  weak,  unjust,  and  corrupt  government.      The 
government  is  still  weak,  is  still  corrupt,  is  still  unjust,  and  it  must 
remain  so  until  the  capitulations  are  abolished.     We  come  then  to 
this  deadlock :  that  the  capitulations  must  exist  until  the  government 
is  strong,  that  the  government  cannot  be  strong  so  long  as  the 
capitulations  exist. 

Here,  then,  is  the  result  of  our  eighteen  months'  occupation  of 
Egypt — a  government  which  is  neither  strong,  just,  nor  equal ;  and  for 
this  government,  disguise  it  as  we  will,  England  has  become  respon- 
sible before  Europe. 

Where,  then,  is  the  fault  ? 

Certainly  not  in  the  people,  easily  taught  and  governed ;  not  in 
the  ruling  classes,  who,  whether  under  pressure  or  no,  have  given  us 
as  much  support  as  is  consistent  with  their  natures ;  not  with  foreign 
Powers,  who  have  on  the  whole  treated  us  with  singular  forbearance ; 
nor  with  the  English  officials,  for  no  more  conscientious  men  exist 
than  those  now  struggling  manfully  under  difficulties  in  Egypt. 

The  fault  is  in  the  system,  and  in  the  system  alone ;  we  are  wasting 
the  precious  months  in  trying  to  achieve  the  union  of  youth  and 
crabbed  age,  of  the  old  world  with  the  new ;  we  are  trying  to  place 
new  wine  into  old  bottles,  and  because  we  have  not  the  courage  to 
adopt  the  one  system  or  the  other,  we  are  making  a  contemptible 
failure  between  the  two. 

Why  do  we  hesitate  to  decide  ?  I  shall  be  told  that  I  ignore  the 
responsibilities  of  either  decision.  I  reply  that  I  recognise  both,  but 
a  third  greater  than  either. 

On  the  one  side,  as  an  Englishman,  I  see  the  enormous  responsi- 
bility attaching  to  a  country  which  takes  upon  itself  the  moulding  of 
the  destinies  of  five  million  aliens,  and  which,  already  burdened  with 
duties  fully  up  to  the  measure  of  its  resources,  hesitates  to  increase 
them. 

On  the  other  hand,  equally  as  an  Englishman,  I  recognise  the  diffi- 
culty of  a  position  which  would  compel  us  to  stand  by  as  the  watch- 
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dog  of  a  government  conducted  on  principles  totally  at  variance  in& 
our  notions  of  right  and  wrong. 

But  as  fully — nay,  more  fully — I  recognise  both  as  Englishman 
and  Egyptian  that  no  power  in  heaven  or  on  earth  can  justify  a  nation 
strong  and  powerful  for  good  in  placing  its  hands,  with  intentions 
however  benevolent,  at  the  throats  of  an  ignorant  and  helpless  people, 
in  compelling  them  to  bear  a  burthen  heavier  than  would  be  imposed 
by  the  one  system,  and  yet  to  suffer  misgovemment  more  cruel  and 
unjust  than  would  be  caused  by  the  other. 

Not  in  the  interests  of  any  party  or  class,  not  in  support  of  any 
pet  theory  of  my  own,  but  for  the  sake  of  our  national  reputation  for 
justice  and  honesty,  in  pity  to  this  people  whose  love  we  might  ha?e 
gained  and  whose  hate  we  ai*e  earning,  I  make  this  appeal. 

If  we  have  attempted  too  much,  more  than,  consistently  with  our 
other  duties,  we  dare  to  perform,  let  us  without  false  piide  openly 
confess  our  error,  and  retire  from  the  country  our  soldiers  and  our 
officials. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  dare  to  be  great,  let  us  avow  our  inten- 
tions, assuming  in  the  light  of  day  that  authority  we  are  now 
vainly  trying  to  exercise  in  the  background,  and  accepting  the 
responsibilities  which,  whether  we  will  it  or  no,  are  upon  our  shoulders 
£0  long  as  we  remain  in  the  country. 

And  in  either  case  let  us  abandon  a  policy  which  is  bound  to 
fail  and  bound  to  bring  its  retribution  because  it  is  founded  neither 
on  truth,  courage,  nor  justice. 

C.  S.  MoBEBLT  Bell. 

Alexandria. 
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THE   UNKNOWABLE  AND    THE 

UNKNOWN. 


In  the  January  number  of  this  Beview,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  pub- 
lished an  article  called  ^  Beligion :  a  fietrospect  and  Prospect.'  In 
the  March  number  Mr.  Harrison  made  a  variety  of  obserrations 
upon  it  in  an  article  called  the '  Grhost  of  fieligion,'  intended  ^  to  point 
its  practical  moral '  and  ^  to  add  to  it  a  rider '  of  his  own.  I  wish  to 
add  some  observations  on  their  views. 

Mr.  Spencer's  view  is  that  religion  began  by  dreams  which  sug- 
gested a  belief  in  ghosts.  This  belief,  compounding  itself  with  other 
beliefs,  became  in  course  of  time,  and  by  steps  still  traceable,  a  belief 
in  a  pantheon  of  deities,  which  was  gradually  superseded  by  a  belief  in 
one  G-od — a  creature  of  the  human  imagination.  This  one  God  was 
at  different  times  invested  with  characters  varying  according  to  the 
morality  and  philosophy,  of  different  times  and  places,  but  by  degrees 
this  process  came  to  an  end.  As  men  considered  more  closely  the 
G-od  whom  they  had  created,  they  discovered  that  it  was,  and  is,  im- 
possible to  make  any  intelligible  assertion  whatever  about  him,  and 
in  particular  to  ascribe  to  him,  without  falling  into  contradictions, 
either  consciousness,  will,  or  intelligence.  This  process  must,  in 
Mr.  Spencer's  opinion,  go  on.  ^The  conception  which  has  been 
enlarging  from  the  beginning  must  go  on  enlarging,  until,  by  dis- 
appearance of  its  limits,  it  becomes  a  consciousness,  which  transcends 
the  forms  of  distinct  thought,  though  it  for  ever  remains  a  conscious- 
ness.' 

The  evidence  to  prove  this  theory  seems  to  me  weak,  and,  what- 
ever is  its  value,  the  conclusion  is  not  plain.  I  do  not  clearly  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  '  a  consciousness,'  or  how  a  conception  '  by 
disappearance  of  its  limits '  can  become  a  consciousness  ;  or  how,  if 
this  takes  place,  it  can  be  known  that  the  state  of  things  so  created 
will '  remain  for  ever.'  I  should  have  thought  that,  if  the  conception  of 
God  were  proved  to  be  an  incoherent  absurdity,  the  word '  G-od '  would 
fall  into  disuse,  and  the  belief  in  G-od  cease  to  influence  mankind. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Spencer  goes  on  to  deal  with  an  objection 
which  he  admits  '  looks  fatal.'  It  is  this  :  The  ghost-theory  of  the 
savage  being  baseless,  is  not  the  developed  and  purified  conception. 
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reached  by  pushing  the  process  to  its  limits,  a  fiction  also?  Mr. 
Spencer  replies  that  the  ghost-theory  of  the  savage  had  in  it  a  germ 
of  truth,  to  wit,  ^  that  the  power  which  manifests  itself  in  conscious- 
ness is  but  a  differently-conditioned  force  of  the  power  which  mani- 
fests itself  beyond  consciousness.'  The  primitive  man  did  not  indeed 
put  this  to  himself  in  such  an  abstract  way,  but  he  thought  that 
ghosts,  being  like  himself,  made  efforts  when  they  acted ;  when  God 
was  substituted  for  ghosts,  it  was  supposed  that  Grod  made  efforts. 
Science  at  last  discovered  that  when  force  is  ascribed  to  natural 
objects  this  is  a  mere  symbol,  taken  from  our  own  consciousness  of 
effort.  When  we  speak  of  the  force  of  lightning  or  the  force  of 
waves,  we  mean  only  that  Lightning  or  a  wave  is  the  cause  of  an 
effect  which  if  a  man  produced  it  would  require  an  effort.  A  man  of 
science  '  is  compelled  to  symbolise  objective  force  in  terms  of  sub- 
jective force  from  lack  of  any  other  symbol.'    Thus, 

That  internal  energy  which  in  the  experiences  of  the  primitive  man  wa^ 
always  the  immediate  antecedent  of  changes  wrought  by  him  ...  is  the  same 
energy  which,  freed  from  anthropomorphic  accompaniments,  la  now  %iixed  as  the 
cause  of  all  external  phenomena.  The  last  stage  reached  is  recognition  of  &e 
truth  that  force,  as  it  exists  beyond  consciousness,  cannot  be  like  what  we  know  as 
force  within  consciousness ;  and  that  yet,  as  either  is  capable  of  generating  the  other, 
they  must  be  different  modes  of  the  same.  Consequently,  the  final  outcome  of  that 
speculation  commenced  by  the  primitive  man,  is  that  the  Power  manifested  throug)^ 
out  the  Universe  distinguished  as  material,  is  the  same  power  which  in  ourselvea 
wells  up  under  the  form  of  consciousness. 

Upon  this  the  following  observations  occur : — 

First,  I  agree  that  our  only  direct  experience  of  force  is  of '  that 
internal  energy  which '  we  are  ^  conscious  of  as  muscular  effort.'  When 
a  man  says  ^  the  wave  strikes  the  shore,' '  the  fire  bums  the  stick,'  ^  the 
lightning  splits  the  oak,'  he  personifies  the  wave,  the  fire,  or  the 
lightning  to  that  extent,  but  this  process  pervades  all  language  what* 
ever.  It  has  no  special  connection  with  the  primitive  man's  sup- 
posed theory  about  ghosts,  and  if  the  fact  of  the  primitive  man's 
ascription  of  effort  to  ghosts  proves  that  there  is  a  germ  of  truth  in 
his  theory,  it  may  be  proved  by  the  same  argument  that  the^e  is  a 
germ  of  truth  in  everything  everybody  can  be  supposed  to  have  ever 
said  since  language  was  invented. 

Again,  if  force  properly  speaking  means  muscular  or  nervous  effort^ 
and  if  the  application  of  that  word  to  external  nature  is  m^ely  symboli- 
cal, and  if  all  that  we  know  of  objective  force  so  called  ia  that  it  is 
unlike  subjective  force  so  called,  it  seems  at  least  inconsecutive,  if  not 
contradictory,  to  go  on  to  say  that  the  two  are  both  forms  of  one  thing, 
which  operates  in  nature  as  objective  force,  and  'in  ourselves  wdls  up 
under  the  force  of  consciousness.'  To  make  this  a  little  plainer  take 
the  three  common  words  effort,  force,  and  energy.  Let  effort  mean 
that  of  which  every  man  is  conscious  in  himself,  force  that  which 
he  ascribes  to  material  objects,  and  energy  that  of  which  both  effort 
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and  force  are  said  to  be  manifestatioss.  Mr.  Spencer's  proposition 
will  then  stand  thus.  We  know  what  effort  is  by  direct  experience. 
Of  force  we  know  nothing  at  all  except  that  it  is  unlike  effort,  but  we 
are  obliged  to  use  the  word  in  order  to  describe  the  operations  of 
external  nature.  Of  energy  we  know  still  less  if  possible  than  we 
know  of  force ;  but  this  we  can  affirm,  that,  whatever  force  may  be,  it 
is  one  form  of  energy,  whilst  the  other  '  wells  up  in  our  consciousness ' 
as  effort.  Is  not  all  this  an  unmeaning  playing  with  words  ?  The 
word  <  force '  so  used  is  a  mere  metaphor.  Energy  is  a  conjectural 
metaphor,  a  metaphor  upon  a  metaphor,  a  something  which  possibly 
may  be  the  meeting  point  of  two  different  things,  of  one  of  which 
(force)  we  know  only  that  it  is  unlike  the  other  (effort),  whilst  of 
effort  we  know  hardly  anything,  because  each  man's  experience  of  it 
is  confined  to  his  own  internal  consciousness,  so  that  he  can  neither 
compare  it  with  other  things  nor  with  the  experience  of  other  people. 

This  intricate  game  of  which  words  are  the  counters  reminds 'me 
of  Isaiah's  description  of  the  manufacture  of  idols.  Effort  and  force 
and  energy  are  to  Mr.  Spencer  what  the  cypress  and  the  oak  and  the 
ash  were  to  the  artificers  described  by  the  prophet.  He  works  his 
words  about  this  way  and  that,  he  accounts  with  part  for  ghosts  and 
dreams,  and  the  residue  thereof  he  maketh  a  god,  and  saith  Aha,  I 
am  wise,  I  have  seen  the  truth. 

Such  words  as  force  are  no  doubt  the  instruments  by  which  all  our 
knowledge  is  gained,  but  in  order  that.theymay  not  become  our  masters 
we  must  remember  that  they  are  subservient  to  the  senses  and  must  be 
continually  tested  by  them.  For  instance,  when  we  speak  of  the  force 
of  gravitation,  we  mean  no  more  than  that,  so  far  as  our  experience 
goes,  all  heavy  bodies  move  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  would  move 
if  they  were  all  consciously  pulling  each  other  together  with  a  certain 
degree  of  effort,  but  there  is  not  the  smallest  reason  to  suppose  that 
there  is  any  such  consciousness  or  effort  anywhere.  The  only  reason 
for  using  the  expression  is  that  it  abridges,  so  as  to  present  to  our 
imaginations  in  a  manageable  form,  the  facts  which  we  observe. 

For  these  reasons  the  positive  part  of  Mr.  Spencer's  article 
appears  to  me  to  be  unfounded.  I  can  see  in  it  nothing  but  a  series 
of  metaphors  built  upon  one  another,  and  ending  where  they  began. 
The  whole  theory  is  a  castle  in  the  air,  uninhabitable  and  destitute 
of  foundations. 

That  which  Mr.  Spencer  regards  as  the  last  result  of  his  views  in 
the  religious  direction  displays  its  baseless  and  wholly  unimportant 
character  in  a  more  striking  light  than  the  rest*  The  man  of  science 
is  likely  to  be  greatly  impressed  by  the  extent  and  complexity  of  the 
subjects  which  he  studies,  <  but  amid  the  mysteries,  which  become  the 
more  mysterious  the  more  they  are  thought  about,  there  will  remain 
the  one  absolute  certainty  that  he  is  in  presence  of  an  Infinite  and 
Eternal  Energy  from  which  all  things  proceed.'    This  Mr.  Harrison 
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describes  as  a  ghost  of  religioD,  a  belief  that  can  have  no  effect  at  all 
on  any  man.     PattiDg  Mr.  Spencer's  final  result  into  simpler  words, 
be  says  it  comes  to  this :  '  All  observation  and  meditation,  science  and 
philosophy,  bring  us  to  the  practical  belief  that  man  is  ever  in  the 
presence  of  some  energy  or  energies  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  and 
to  which  he  would  be  wise  to  assign  no  limits,  functions,  or  condiUons.' 
I  agree  with  this  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  Mr.  Harrison  should  have 
added  that  it  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  word  '  energy '  itself  is 
the  name  of  nothing  known  to  us.     It  is  merely  the  symbol  by  which 
we  express  a  sort  of  guess  that  perhaps  there  may  be  in  nature  some- 
thing like  the  sense  of  muscular  effort  which  man  perceives  in  himself. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  expression  'in  the  presence  of.'  When 
we  say  of  a  man  that  something  was  done  '  in  his  presence  and  hear- 
ing '  we  mean  that  the  man  was  near  enough  to  see  and  hear  what 
was  done ;  but  when  we  say  we 'are  in  the  presence  of  something 
of  which  you  can  say  only  that  you  commemorate  your  guess  that  it 
exists  by  a  metaphor  which  is  probably  inappropriate,  I  do  not  know 
what  you  mean.     In  short,  Mr.  Spencer's  conclusion  appears  to  me  to 
have  absolutely  no  meaning  at  all.     It  is  so  abstract  that  it  asserts 
1  nothing*   It  is  like  a  gigantic  soap-bubble  not  burst  but  blown  thinner 
and  thinner  till  it  has  become  absolutely  imperceptible.   It  seems  tx>  be       I 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  whether  the  man  of  science  (rather  of      | 
nescience)  asserts,  'Of  this  at  least  I  am  sure :  I  am  in  "the  presence 
of  an  Infinite  Eternal  Energy  from  which  all  things  proceed," '  or  'I  am 
not  in  the  presence  of  an  Infinite  Eternal  Energy  from  which  all  things 
proceed.'     Suppose  we  knew  by  some  means  or  other  that  there  were 
many  separate  energies  of  various   amounts,  each  of  which  would 
cease  to  act  at  a  fixed  period  of  some  great  number  of  years,  what 
perceptible  difference  would  this  make  to  all  or  any  of  us  in  any  respect 
whatever  ?  but  if  any  such  proposition  were  true,  Mr.  Spencei^s '  one 
absolute  certainty '  would  be  untrue.     This  shows  that  its  troth  or 
falsehood  is  matter  of  absolute  indifference. 

If  this  is  the  prospect  before  religion,  it  would  surely  he  sim- 
pler to  say  that  the  prospect  before  it  is  that  of  extinction,  that 
men  vrill  soon  come  to  see  that  nothing  can  be  ascertained,  or 
even  regarded  as  moderately  probable,  about  the  various  questions 
which  are  generally  described  collectively  as  religious.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  for  the  conclusion  that  to  think  about  any- 
thing which  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  this  present  life  and  of  the 
things  which  we  can  see,  hear,  touch,  taste,  and  smell,  or  infer  there- 
from by  definite  logical  processes,  is  mere  waste  of  time  and  labour; 
but  if  this  is  the  conclusion  reached,  why  not  say  so  plainly  ? 

So  far  I  am  happy  to  be  supported  by  and  to  agree  with  Mr.  Ham- 
son,  whose  article,  though  at  greater  length  and  in  a  much  more  lively 
and  interesting  manner,  says  very  much  what  I  have  said*  I  may  ^^ 
that  Mr.  Harrison's  knowledge  about  remote  times  and  phces  is  so 
much  greater  than  my  own,  and  indeed  than  that  of  most  other  men, 
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that  it  is  doubly  satisfactory  to  agree  with  him.  For  instance,  he 
knows,  or  at  least  aGBrms,  which  he  would  hardly  do  unless  he  knew 
it,  that '  beyond  all  doubt  the  hypothesis  of  quasi-human  immaterial 
spirits — spirits  working  within  and  behind  familiar  phenomena — did 
take  its  rise  from  the  idea  of  the  other-self ; '  also,  ^  beyond  all  doubt 
the  phenomena  of  dreams  and  the  gradual  construction  of  a  theory 
of  ghosts  is  a  very  impressive  and  vivid  form  of  the  notion  of  the 
other-self ; '  and,  again,  he  knows  that  *  nothing  ia  more  certain '  (not 
oven  the  multiplication  table)  '  than  that  man  everywhere  started 
with  a  simple  worship  of  natural  objects.'  When  a  man  so  positive 
and  well-informed  applies  to  Mr.  Spencer's  religion  the  remark  that 
^  to  make  a  religion  out  of  the  Unknowable '  (which  he  had  previously 
derided  for  <  managing  to  get  itself  spelt  with  a  capital  U ')  '  is  far 
more  extravagant  than  to  make  it  out  of  the  Equator,'  and  when  he 
suggests  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  of  speech  that  many  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  abstractions  are  so  very  abstract  that  they  border  on  being 
wholly  unmeaning  and  sometimes  even  cross  the  border,  he  encourages 
those  who  are  more  sceptical  or  less  well-informed  to  say  that  to 
them  at  least  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  appears  to  be  that  religion  as 
commonly  understood  has  got  its  deathblow,  that  it  has  before  it  no 
prospect  except  that  of  speedy  extinction,  and  that  the  sooner  we 
get  rid  of  the  notion  of  raising  some  sort  of  ghost  of  it,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  us. 

Having  thus  far  agreed  with  Mr.  Harrison,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
ask  oneself  a  question  which  is  suggested  by  all  the  latter  part  of  his 
lirticle.  It  is  in  one  word  this — is  not  the  question  between  the 
Unknowable  and  the  unknown  a  question  as  to  the  comparative 
blackness  of  the  pot  and  the  kettle  ?  Is  not  Mr.  Harrison's  own  creed 
open  to  every  objection  which  he  urges  against  Mr.  Spencer.  He 
tells  us  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  effectually  disposed  of  theology,  but 
that  his  speculations  do  not  affect  religion.  '  The  essence  of  religion 
is  to  unite  and  govern  men  and  societies  by  giving  them  common 
beliefs  and  duties.'  When  ^a  basis  of  belief  and  duty  has  been 
found,'  ^  then,  again,  religion  will  succeed  in.  governing  and  uniting 
men.'  'The  law,  moral,  mental,  and  social,  is  pre-eminently  the  field 
wherein  men  may  be  governed  and  united.  Hence  to  the  religion 
of  Cause  there  succeeds  the  religion  of  Law.  But  the  religion  of 
Law  or  Science  is  Positivism.' 

He  gives  an  account  of  what  he  means  by  a  religion,  and  tells  us 
that  Positivism  is  all  that  a  religion  ought  to  be,  whereas  the 
religion  of  the  Unknowable  fulfils  none  of  the  conditions  on  which 
religion  is  possible.  I  will  for  a  moment  compare  the  two.  Mr. 
Harrison  states  the  tests  which  a  religion  must  ful61,  if  it  deserves 
the  name,  as  follows : — 

In  any  reasonable  use  of  Janguaf2:e  religion  implies  some  kind  of  belief  ia  a 
Power  outside  ourselves,  some  kind  of  awe  and  gratitude  felt  for  that  Power,  some 
kind  of  influence  exerted  by  it  over  our  lives.   There  are  always  in  some  sort  these 
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those  who  think  of  him  ?  It  may  he  said  that  the  belief  that  Christ 
rose  from  the  dead,  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  at  the  right 
hand  of  Grod,  whence  he  will  come  again  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead,  is  the  effect,  or,  so  to  speak,  the  expression  of  the  awe  and 
gratitude  with  which  his  disciples  regarded  him.  Be  it  so,  but  soreij 
this  proves  that  the  belief  and  the  sentiment  are  essential  to  each 
other,  and  that  if  Jesus  Christ  had  not  been  conceived  of  as  a  being 
actually  living,  and  capable  in  some  mysterious  way  of  communicating 
with  his  disciples,  if  he  had  been  looked  upon  from  the  time  of  his 
crucifixion  downwards  simply  as  a  dead  man,  who  had  preached  for  a 
few  years  in  Judaea,  there  would  now  be  neither  Christianity  nc^ 
Christians,  nor  would  his  name  have  excited  either  awe,  gratitude^ 
or  any  other  feeling  of  the  sort. 

Of  course,  isolated  people  here  and  there  may  be  found  to  worship 
anything,  but  I  think  that,  exceptions  excepted.  Humanity  is  and 
will  for  ever  continue  to  be  to  mankind  at  large  just  as  poor  a 
shadow  of  a  God  as  the  Unknowable.  There  is  nothing  really  to 
choose  between  two  words,  one  of  which  incorrectly  expresses  a 
universal  negation,  while  the  other  is  so  hopelessly  vague  that  it  can 
hardly  have  the  same  meaning  for  any  two  different  people. 

But  if  Mr.  Harrison's  religion  presents  to  the  mind  no  object  of 
worship,  has  it  the  smallest  prospect  of  being  able  to  ^  govern  men 
and  societies '  ?  One,  perhaps  the  great,  standing  difficulty  of  all 
religions  is  that  the  great  mass  of  men  do  not  really  like  and  do  not 
really  want  them.  They  must  be  compelled  to  come  in.  Neither 
Mahommedanism  nor  Christianity  attained  its  present  position  in 
the  world  without  exhausting  all  the  resources  both  of  persuasion 
and  of  force,  military,  moral,  and  spiritual.  European  Christianity 
was  established  by  the  Joint  operation  of  all  the  terrors  of  this  world 
and  the  next,  and,  now  that  it  has  been  established  for  centuries,  the 
vast  majority  of  mankind  are  and  are  reproached  by  the  rest  for  being 
but  nominal  Christians,  with  a  lukewarm  affection  for  their  nominal 
creed,  and  a  practical  standard  of  morals  and  conduct  &lling  far  short 
of  its  requirements.  What  will  Positivism  do  with  the  vast  mass  of 
indifferent  and  worldly  people  ?  It  can  neither  hang  them  nor  damn 
them.  How,  then,  can  it  hope  to  govern  them,  which  Mr.  Harrison 
tells  us  is  one  of  the  functions  essential  to  a  religion  which  deserves 
the  name.  The  Unknowable  is  certainly  singularly  ill-adapted  for  the 
functions  of  government,  but  Mr.  Spencer  never  proposed  to  govern 
mankind  by  it.  Mr.  Harrison  does  propose  to  govern.  How  does 
he  mean  to  set  about  it  ?  and  in  particular  what  will  he  do  with  the 
indifferent  and  worldly-minded  ?  They  are  a  numerous  body.  <  I  can 
understand,'  said  one  of  the  body,  ^  the  sheep  on  the  right  and  the  goats 
on  the  left,  but  where  are  the  alpacas  to  be  ? '  Mr.  Harrison's  religion 
does  not  even  provide  a  sheep-dog  to  bark  at  them,  but  practically 
all  mankind^are  alpacas  as  against  his  religion  of  Humanity.    These 
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questions  have  'been  pressed  on  Mr.  Harrison  many  times.  I  do  not 
think  he  can  answer  any  of  them. 

Assume  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  really  important  conclusion  is 
the  negative  one,  that  all  that  has  hitherto  been  called  religion  is 
destined  to  die  out,  and  that  his  abstractions  about  the  Infinite  and 
Eternal  Energy  from  which  we  proceed,  and  in  whose  presence  we 
are,  are  merely  unmeaning,  and  that  Mr.  Harrison's  religion  of 
Humanity  is  of  exactly  the  same  value,  what  follows  ?  The  inference 
is  that  their  speculations  are  opposed,  not  merely  to  theology  which 
is  admitted,  but  to  religion  in  Mr.  Harrison's  sense  of  the  word,  and 
this  is  a  conclusion  of  great  importance  and  interest,  though  it  has 
a  very  different  bearing  upon  the  theories  of  the  two  writers  in 
question. 

Mr.  Spencer  does  not  seem  to  attach  much  practical  importance 
to  the  meagre  residuum  of  religion  which  he  considers  will  survive 
the  absolute  destruction  of  all  theology.  If  he  is  right,  all  that  will 
happen  apparently  will  be  that  a  certain  ntunber  of  persons  who  com- 
bine fondness  for  abstract  speculation  with  a  slight  tinge  of  mysti- 
cism will  find  some  satisfaction  in  thinking  about  the  Infinite 
and  Eternal  Energy  in  whose  presence  they  consider  themselves  to 
be.  The  part  of  his  theory  which  will  influence  the  conduct  of  man- 
kind is  in  no  way  aifected  by  this.  His  political  and  ethical  specu- 
lations rest  upon  a  basis  of  their  own,  independent  not  only  of  theology 
but  of  any  sort  of  semi-mystical  theory  which  may  survive  it,  and  to 
a  small  extent,  and  in  a  few  cases,  take  its  place  in  part  or  in  whole. 
In  other  words,  his  view  as  to  the  prospects  of  religion  is  an  un- 
important part  of  his  general  system,  and  may  be  true  or  false  with- 
out much  aflfecting  it. 

With  Mr.  Harrison  it  is  entirely  different.  Seligion  is  in  his 
view  the  highest  and  most  important  of  all  things,  the  crown  and  soul 
of  all  ethical  and  social  speculation,  without  which  such  speculation 
will,  at  all  events  as  far  as  the  great  mass  of  mankind  are  concerned, 
remain  comparatively  inert.  He  would  quote  in  confirmation  of  his 
view  the  history  of  all  great  religions,  and  especially  the  history 
of  all  forms  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  compared  with  the  history 
of  moral,  social,  and  political  theories,  and  he  would  ask  with  great 
plausibility,  to  say  the  least,  whether  any  instance  can  be  given  in 
which  mere  moral  theory  has  by  itself  produced  any  great  changes,  or 
indeed  been  brought  to  bear  upon  mankind  at  all  to  much  purpose 
except  in  connection  with  some  form  or  other  of  religion  ?  He  would 
then  go  on  to  argue  (I  do  not  affect  to  quote  him,  but  merely  to  state 
the  general  effect  which  his  various  writings  for  many  years  past  have 
left  upon  my  mind)  that  theology  having  been  exploded  is  no  longer 
capable  of  producing  such  effects  if  it  ever  did  so,  and  that  it  is  the 
office  of  philosophy  or  science,  by  whatever  name  it  is  called,  to 
discover  the  true  foundations  of  a  new  religion,  and  to  erect  upon 
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them  an  edifice  which  shall  discharge  the  fdnctions  of  the  old 
ones. 

A  great  deal  of  this  appears  to  me,  to  say  the  least,  extremely 
plausible  and  even  probable,  thongh  no  one  really  possesses  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  form  a  complete  and  distinct  opinion  upon 
the  subject.  The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of 
many  ages  in  the  moral  and  social  principles  and  practices  of  man- 
kind are  so  many  and  so  intricate  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say 
what  they  have  been,  and  even  more  difficult  to  say  how  they  have 
been  caused,  and  to  what  extent  by  religion  as  distinguished  firom 
many  other  causes ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  would  be  canying 
scepticism  too  fisur  to  doubt  that  an  habitual  belief  in  a  good  God  who 
exercises  an  influence  over  human  life  must  be  a  most  powerfol 
motive  to  virtue,  or  that  it  has  in  fiict  played  in  various  ways  a 
great  part  in  the  government  of  mankind,  even  when  it  has  not 
been  coupled  with  a  belief  in  a  future  state  of  conscious  existence, 
and  much  more  when  it  has. 

Again,  to  deny  that  Christianity  in  its  various  forms  has  been, 

and  still  is,  one  of  the  greatest  powers  in  the  world,  or  to  deny  that 

its  leading  doctrines  have  in  &ot  been  associated  in  many  ways  with 

;all  that  we  commonly  recognise  as  virtue,  is  like  denying  the  agen^ 

rof  the  sun  in  the  physical  world. 

Assume  that  Christianity  is  to  be  destroyed,  what  prospect 
•have  Mr.  Harrison  and  other  like-minded  persons  of  establishing 
a  new  religion  which  will  do  what  was  done  by  the  old  one  ?  It 
appears  to  me  that  their  attempts  to  do  so  are  not  only  acci- 
dentally unsuccessful  but  essentially  misconceived,  and  doomed  to 
failure  by  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  undertaken.  The 
old  story  of  Talleyrand  and  the  theophilanthropists  puts  the  standing 
difficulty  of  all  such  creeds  in  a  striking  light.  '  Gentlemen,'  he  said, 
after  listening  to  an  exposition  of  their  creed,  *  when  Jesus  Christ 
established  a  new  religion  he  found  it  necessary  to  be  crucified,  dead, 
.and  buried,  and  to  rise  again  the  third  day  from  the  dead ;  go  and  do 
iUkewise,  and  your  religion  will  be  worth  discussing.' 

This  well-known  anecdote  puts  into  a  few  words  what  I  believe  to 
1)0  a  great  truth,  a  truth  which  has  been  advanced  by  many  people 
from  different  points  of  view,  and  which  in  these  days  is  not  recog- 
nised as  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  that  a  religion  capable  of  discharging  the 
functions  which  Mr.  Harrison  rightly  describes  as  those  which  are 
characteristic  of  a  religion,  the  function  of  uniting  and  governing 
men,  must  be  founded  on  a  supernatural  basis  believed  to  be  true. 
The  same  thing  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  theology  is  essential 
to  religion,  and  that  to  destroy  the  one  is  to  destroy  the  other.  If 
this  is  true,  it  necessarily  follows  that  if  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr. 
Spencer  are  right  in  the  opinion  that  any  supernatural  basis  for 
religion  is  unattainable,  their  doctrines  tend  to  the  absolute  destruc^ 
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tion  of  religion,  and  that  all  ''attempts  to  construct  a  religion  out  of 
science  are  like  attempts  to  fly  without  air  and  without  wings.  I 
think  the  doctrine  I  have  stated  is  true.  It  appears  to  me  utterly 
incredible  that  any  system'or  theory  which  is  upon  the  face  of  it  a 
mere  human  speculation  about  this  present  world  should  ever  take 
command  of  men  or  be  to  them  as  a  revelation. 

There  is  a  distinct  opposition  between  the  general  temper  of 
mind  which  religion  and  science  assume  and  produce.  A  genuine, 
thoroughly  convinced  Christian  derives  from  his  creed  a  new  point 
of  view  from  which  all  the  events  of  life  appear  to  stand  in  dif- 
ferent relations  to  each  other  from  those  which  common  observers 
oan  perceive,  and  to  be,  so  to  speak,  of  a  different  colour.  Such  a 
person  either  does  actually  see  or  thinks  he  sees  some  sort  of  provi- 
dential design  running  through  the  events  of  life ;  he  feels,  or  says 
that  he  feels,  some  bond  of  union  bet'y^een  himself  and  other  men, 
which  but  for  his  Christianity  he  would  not  feel.  A  whole  class  of 
motives  and  feelings  affect  his  conduct  which  if  he  did  not  believe  as 
he  does  would  not  affect  him. 

Such  a  belief  satisfies  what  Mr.  Harrison  regards  as  the  crucial 
test  of  a  reb'gion.  It  is  able  to  unite  and  govern  men,  but  how 
does  it  do  so  ?  It  does  so  by  taking  command  of  them,  by  ap  • 
pealing  to  their  affections,  their  sympathies,  their  hopes,  their 
fears  in  an  authoritative  way,  by  opening  unlimited  and  mysterious 
perspectives  before  them,  by  raising  them,  in  a  word,  above  the  limi- 
tations of  this  present  world  and  the  circle  to  which  it  confines  the 
interests  of  its  inhabitants. 

This  state  of  mind  appears  to  me  to  be  not  only  not  scientific, 
but  unscientific.  The  ultimate  result  of  science,  the  last  thing 
which  is  to  be  got  from  it,  is  a  belief  in  facts,  and  in  rules  of  calcula- 
tion, formulas,  unfortunately  called  laws,  which  put  in  a  short  general 
form  the  facts  so  ascertained.  These  facts  and  the  formulas,  or  laws 
as  they  are  called,  which  result  from  them  are  or  ought  to  be  reached 
by  processes  of  reasoning,  and  ought,  when  held,  to  be  believed  in 
with  a  degree  of  tenacity  proportionate  to  the  weight  of  the  evidence 
by  which  they  are  established.  A  religious  belief  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  this.  However  it  may  be  produced  or  justified,  its  essence 
is  to  be  firm  and  unconditional.  It  resembles  rather  confidence 
in  a  person  than  assent  to  an  opinion. 

In  regard  to  morals  and  politics,  the  scientific  process  results  not 
in  an  earnest  dominant  belief,  but  in  the  admission  of  the  existence 
of  this  or  that  motive  of  conduct  and  in  a  quiet  and  conditional 
appreciation  of  its  weight.  The  possibility  of  doubt  is  essential  to 
science  and  fatal  to  religion. 

For  this  reason,  if  it  stood  alone,  it  might,  I  think,  be  affirmed 
that  notwithstanding  the  immense  importance  of  science  you  can 
never  base  a  religion  upon  it. 

3o2 
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But  there  is  another  and,  I  think,  a  much  stronger  and  deeper 
reason  for  the  same  conclusion.    The  very  thing  which  disposes  people 
to  want  and  to  accept  a  religion  is  a  feeling  of  discontent  with  the 
actual  world  in  which  we  live,  with  the  feicts  perceived  bj  the  senseSf 
and  the  inferences  deduced  from  those  facts  by  logical  prooesses.   This 
discontent  may  take  every  sort  of  shape,  from  that  of  the  savage  who 
seems  to  worship  his  fetich,  much  in  the  spirit  in  which  a  child  per- 
sonifies its  toys,  by  way  of  satisfying  a  vague  imaginative  cariosilj, 
to  that  of  highly  civilised  men  and  women,  who  tdl  you  that  some- 
where or  other  there  must  be  [something  to  satisfy  what  they  caD 
their  spiritual  wants,  something  to  redress  the  wrongs  and  to  ooosole 
the  sorrows  which  they  see  about  them.     This  has  suggested  the 
paradox  that  a  perfectly  true  religion  would  be  no  religion  at  all ;  the 
meaning  of  which  is  that  a  religion  as  such  is  an  attempt  to  realise 
or  set  up  an  ideal,  which  cannot  be  done  if  you  do  not  transeeod     ] 
actual  facts.     The  essence  of  religion  is  to  supply  to  human  life  some- 
thing which  is  not  in  it.    The  essence  of  science  is  to  take  the  world 
as  it  is,  and  give  a  clear,  systematic  account  of  it.    What,  then,  is 
the  account  given  by  science  of  the  world?     It  is  an   accoant 
not  calculated  to  call  out  anything  like  religious  feeling  about 
the  world  considered  as  a  whole,  though  it  is  certainly  not  inocn- 
sistent  with  the  existence  of  feelings  on  particular  subjects  whidi 
have  more  or  less  analogy  to  the  feeling  towards  the  whole  range 
of  human  life  which  is  what  is  specifically  meant  by  religion. 

The  very  last  and  latest  assertion  made,  and  so  far  as  appears 
capable  of  being  made,  by  science  about  mankind,  is  that  it  may 
possibly  succeed  in  tracing  the  steps  by  which  the  human  race,  as  we 
know  it,  gradually  came  into  existence  irom  some  immensely  remote 
origin,  by  all  kinds  of  intricate  stages  most  imperfectly  understood. 
It  may  also  conceivably  show  what  kind  of  habits,  mtiTima^  laws, 
and  institutions  will  produce  certain  effects  on  the  human  race 
at  given  times  and  places.  Under  such  and  such  conditi(»is  (it 
may  say)  political  economy,  limited  and  applied  thus  and  thus, 
will  favour  the  growth  of  wealth.  Such  and  such  a  way  of  distri- 
buting property  will  be  found  to  produce  such  and  such  results  upon 
society.  The  following  are  the  subjects  to  which  legislation  may 
be  usefully  applied,  and  the  various  rights,  duties,  and  social 
institutions  recognised  by  law  may  be  thus  or  thus  described  or 
defined. 

Science  has  far  enough  to  go  before  propositions  of  this  natarcr 
correct  to  any  moderate  degree,  can  be  laid  down  with  reference  to 
any  important  department  of  hiunan  affairs.  Let  anyone  who  doubts 
this  think  of  the  pretensions  made  by  political  economy  say  forty 
years  ago,  and  of  the  great  modifications  which  in  the  course  of 
the  last  forty  years  have  been  made  in  them;  or  let  them  think 
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of  the  confidence  with  which  Bentham  and  his  immediate  followers 
wrote  of  the  reform  of  the  law,  and  of  the  modifications  which 
a  deeper  knowledge  of  history  has  introduced  into  their  theories. 
Put  aside,  however,  all  these  difficulties,  and  assume  the  triumph 
of  their  mode  of  thinking.  Where  does  it  tend  even  to  suggest 
any  sort  of  religion,  the  existence  of  anything  exciting  any  feeling 
of  awe  or  reverence,  the  possibility  of  any  sort  of  worship? 
Mankind  is  the  object  of  our  worship — mankind,  a  stupid,  igno- 
rant half  beast  of  a  creature,  the  most  distinguished  specimens  of 
which  have  passed  their  lives  in  chasing  chimeras,  and  believing 
and  forcing  others  to  believe  in  fairy  tales  about  them — ^a  creatiire 
made  up  mostly  of  units,  of  which  a  majority  cannot  even  read, 
whilst  only  a  small  minority  have  the  time,  or  the  means,  or  the 
ability  to  devote  any  considerable  part  of  their  thoughts  to  anything 
but  daily  labour.  For  my  part,  I  would  as  soon  worship  the  ugliest 
idol  in  India,  before  which  a  majority  of  the  Queen's  subjects  chop 
off  the  heads  of  poor  little  goats. 

If  human  life  is  in  the  course  of  being  fully  described  by  science, 
I  do  not  see  what  materials  there  are  for  any  religion,  or,  indeed,  what 
would  be  the  use  of  one,  or  why  it  is  wanted.  We  can  get  on  very  well 
without  one,  for  though  the  view  of  life  which  science  is  opeuing  to  us 
gives  us  nothing  to  worship,  it  gives  us  an  infinite  number  of  things 
to  enjoy.  There  are  many  who  think,  or  say  they  think,  that  if  the 
scientific  view  of  human  life  is  true,  life  itself  would  not  be  worth 
having.  This  seems  to  me  altogether  false.  We  should  have  to  live 
on  different  principles  from  those  which  have  usually  been  professed  ^ 
but  I  think  that  for  people  who  took  a  just  view  of  their  own  position, 
and  were  moderately  fortunate,  life  would  still  be  extremely  pleasant^ 
The  world  seems  to  me  a  very  good  world  if  it  would  only  last.^ 
It  is  full  of  pleasant  people  and  curious  things,  and  I  think  that 
most  men  find  no  great  difficulty  in  turning  their  minds  away  from 
its  transient  character.  Love,  friendship,  ambition,  science,  litera- 
ture, art,  politics,  commerce,  professions,  trades,  and  a  thousand 
other  matters  will  go  on  equally  well,  as  &r  as  I  can  see,  whether 
there  is  or  is  not  a  God  or  a  future  state,  and  a  man  who  cannot 
occupy  every  waking  moment  of  a  long  life  with  some  or  other  of 
these  things  must  be  either  very  unfortunate  in  regard  of  his  health 
or  circumstances,  or  else  must  be  a  poor  creature. 

No  doubt  the  great  leading  doctrines  of  theology  are  noble  and 
glorious.  To  be  able  to  conceive  of  the  world  as  the  work  of  a  Being 
infinitely  wise,  infinitely  powerful,  and  in  some  mysterious  way  in- 
finitely good ;  to  regard  morality  as  a  law  given  to  men  by  such  a 
Being ;  to  look  upon  this  outward  and  visible  life  as  only  a  part  of 
some  vast  whole,  other  parts  of  which  may  vindicate  its  apparent  in- 
consistency with  the  wisdom  and  goodness  which  are  ascribed  to  its 
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Author,  is  a  great  thing.  People  really  able  in  good  faith  to  look 
on  the  world  in  that  light  are  ennobled  by  their  creed ;  ^  tliey  are 
carried  above  and  beyond  the  vulgar  and  petty  side  of  life ;  and  if  the 
truth  of  propositions  depended  not  upon  the  evidence  by  which  the; 
can  be  supported,  but  by  their  intrinsic  beauty  and  utility,  they  might 
vindicate  their  creed  against  all  others. 

If,  however,  their  views  have  to  be  given  up,  I  do  not  see  either 
that  life  will  become  worthless  or  that  morals  in  particular  will  oease 
to  be.  I  think  that  religion  would  die  with  theology ;  but,  as  I  hav«  ! 
said,  I  think  we  could  live  very  well  without  religion,  though  on  \ 
principles  different  from  those  which  most  men  have  hitherto  pro- 
fessed, though  for  the  most  part  identical  with  those  on  which  respect- 
able people  have  usually  acted.  Morality  would  be  transformed,  hut  hj 
no  means  destroyed.  JJhi  hominesj  ibi  mores.  Men  can  never  asBodate 
together  without  honouring  and  rewarding  and  protecting  in  Tarioos 
ways  temperance,  fortitude,  benevolence,  and  justice.  No  individual 
man  can  live  in  any  society  of  any  size  without  observing  this  bet, 
sharing  more  or  less  in  the  common  feelings,  judging  his  own  conduct 
according  to  them,  and  perceiving  that  his  own  personal  interest  isy 
to  an  extent  more  or  less  considerable,  bound  up  in  the  general 
interest.  That  this  state  of  things  will  hereafter  produce,  as  it  has 
in  the  past  produced,  a  solid,  vigorous,  useful  kind  of  moral  standard, 
reflected  to  a  great,  perhaps  to  an  increasing,  degree  in  law  properly 
so  called,  seems  practically  certain.  « 

The  change  would  come  in  regard  to  the  mystical,  emotional  part 
of  morality.  If  Christ  is  thought  of  as  a  mere  dead  man  who  in  his 
lifetime  was  a  mistaken  enthusiast,  people  in  general  will  have  do 
wish  to  imitate  him  in  being  a  man  of  sorrows  acquainted  with  grief. 
They  will  prefer  being  men  of  rational  pleasure  with  as  littie  grief  as 
may  be.  Christianity  has  deified  selfnsacrifice.  It  worships  a  Being 
who,  as  it  tells  the  story,  was  willingly  put  to  a  shameful  and  painfiil 
death  without  any  advantage  to  himself  whatever.  If  this  is  recognised 
to  be  a  mere  fable,  or  if  a  piurely  human  morality  takes  the  place  of 
Christian  morals,  self-command,  and  self-denial,  force  of  character 
shown  in  postponing  the  present  to  the  future  will  take  the  place  of 
self-sacrifice  as  an  object  of  admiration.  Love,  friendship,  good- 
nature, kindness,  carried  to  the  height  of  sincere  and  devoted  affec- 
tion, will  always  be  the  chief  pleasures  of  life  whether  Christianity 

*  I  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  of  a  passing  aUusion  to  the  life  of  the  late  Mr. 
Maurice  as  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean.  I  knew  him  well.  I  whoUj  and  entirely 
disagreed  with  him  as  far  as  I  understood  him,  but  it  was  impossible  to  know  anj- 
thing  of  him  without  seeing  that  he  had  that  within  him  which  rendered  anything 
mean,  or  consciously  fidse,  or  petty,  morally  impossible  to  him,  and  his  biogxaphy 
oeems  to  me  to  show  that  this  was  the  natural  and  appropriate  effect  of  his  creed, 
though  I  suppose  most  people  would  agree  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  remark, '  His  intellec- 
tual constitution  had  long  been,  and  still  is,  to  me  a  good  deal  of  an  enigma.* 
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18  trae  or  false ;  but  Christian  charity  is  not  the  same  as  any  of 
these  or  all  of  these  put  together,  and  I  think  that  if  Christian 
theology  were  exploded  Christian  charity  would  not  survive  it. 

There  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  more  or  less  poetic  side  to  the  most 
exclusively  worldly  morality.  Military  courage  is  not  an  exclusively 
Christian  virtue.  It  has  been  exhibited  on  innumerable  occasions  in 
the  highest  perfection  by  men  of  every  and  of  no  religion.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  conjugal  and  parental  love,  of  patriotism,  of  the  senti- 
ment of  professional  honour,  and  even  of  party  spirit,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  perhaps  the  very  lowest  form  of  disinterested  virtue.  But  I  can 
only  hint  at  the  way  in  which  the  vast  change  I  am  considerisg 
would  work  itself  out.  In  a  few  words  I  contend  that  to  expect  to 
preserve  the  morals  of  Christianity  while  we  deny  the  truth  of 
Christian  theology  is  like  expecting  to  cut  down  the  tree  and  to 
keep  the  fruit ;  that  if  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  given  up,  the  Sermon 
on  the  Moimt  and  the  parables  will  go  too ;  that  parodies  of  them  are 
inexpressibly  dreary,  that  to  try  to  keep  them  alive  by  new  cere- 
monies and  forms  of  worship  made  on  purpose  is  Uke  preparing 
ingredients  and  charms  which  would  make  Medea's  caldron  efficacious. 
But  I  also  contend  on  the  other  hand  that,  if  Christianity  does  pass 
away,  life  will  remain  in  most  particulars  and  to  most  people  much 
what  it  is  at  present,  the  chief  difference  being  that  the  respectable 
man  of  the  world,  the  lukewarm  nominal  Christian  who  believed  as 
much  of  his  creed  as  happened  to  suit  him  and  led  an  easy  life,  will 
turn  out  to  have  been  right  after  all,  and  enthusiastic  believers  of  all 
creeds  to  have  been  quite  wrong. 

James  Fitzjahbs  Stephen. 
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WHAT  DO   THE  IRISH  READ? 


Ibishmen  who  return  to  their  country  after  a  few  years'  absence  can- 
not fail  to  see,  as  one  of  the  most  noticeable  changes,  an  eztenaLon  of 
popular  literature ;  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  readeis,  not, 
however,  in  the  upper  or  middle  classes,  but  in  the  lower  classee— 
that  is,  lower  as  far  as  the  possession  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence 
is  concerned.    In  a  recent  article  in  the  London  Reader,  some  state- 
ments were  quoted  from  the  Beports  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  showing  the  comparative  statistics  of  education  in  some 
of  the  principal  countries  in  the  world,  wherein  Ireland  heads  the 
list,  the  United  States  comes  second,  Germany  third,  then  Switzer- 
land, then  England,  France,  &c.     Whether  those  statistics  be  correct 
or  not,  and  whether  or  not  the  inference  of  the  Editor  of  the  London 
Reader  be  adopted,  that  Ireland  is  the  least  ignorant  country  in  the 
world,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  reading  public  in  Ireland  is  com- 
paratively large.     Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  increase  of 
readers  is  mainly  in  the  class  who,  with  an  extension  of  the  franchise, 
will  get  a  voting  power  they  do  not  now  possess.     That  being  so,  it 
may  be  worth  while  inquiring,  What  do  they  read  ?     Looking  at  a 
few  rough  notes — rough,  and  very  imperfect  indeed — a  sort  of  answer 
to  that  question,  though  by  no  means  a  complete  answer,  maybe 
given. 

Last  year  a  trout-fisher  who  was  wandering  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clashmore,  a  few  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Blackwater, 
turned  into  a  cottage  from  a  shower  of  rain  and  found  an  old  woman 
listening  to  a  girl  reading  some  verses. 

*  It's  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan's  Green  Leaves,  sir,'  said  the  daughter,  in 
reply  to  a  question ;  '  my  brother  bought  it  three  weeks  ^  io 
Youghal  for  a  shilling.' 

*  And  what  part  do  you  like  best  ? ' 

*  Well  then,  sir,  I  was  just  repeating  about  the  Lord  and  the 
Moon,  the  Lord  who  said  we  might  as  well  ask  for  the  moon  as  ask 
for  Bepeal.   My  mother  has  a  great  fancy  for  it ;  it  makes  her  laugh.' 

As  the  book  was  being  looked  through, the  girl  added,  'There  are 
other  songs  I  prefer  myself,  though.' 

Here  are  some  lines  from  the  old  woman's  favourite,  being  Mr. 


^ 
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Sullivan's  lejoiDder  to  what  was  said  by  an  eminent  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  and,  possibly,  a  future  premier : — 

So  we  might  as  well  ask  for  the  moon,  my  lord ; 
You  think  we  would  get  it  as  soon,  my  lord ; 

But  there  you  are  wrong. 

And  well  teach  you  ere  long 

How  to  sing  to  a  different  tune,  my  lord. 

•  ••••■ 

And  now,  if  you  speeched  yourself  hoarse,  my  lord. 

We  tell  you  your  laws  and  your  force,  my  lord, 
Are  no  way  like  those 
That,  everyone  knows, 

Eetain  the  sweet  moon  in  its  course,  my  lord. 

•  •        •  •  ■  •  • 
You  oft  put  your  hack  to  the  wall,  my  lord, 

And  said  that  the  heavens  should  fall,  my  lord. 

Ere  Ireland  should  get 

What  she  sought  for,  and  yet 
We  carried  our  point  after  all,  my  lord. 

.  •  •  •  .  • 

And  then  when  our  freedom  is  won,  my  lord, 

Your  land  will  he  second  to  none,  my  lord, 

In  giving  applause 

To  our  glory-crowned  cause. 
And  in  shouting, '  Old  Ireland,  well  done  I  *  my  lord. 

The  visitor  hinted  to  the  daughter  of  the  house  that  she  probably 
preferred  the  verses  further  on,  relating  to  an  approaching  marriage. 
*  No  indeed,  sir,'  she  replied,  *  there  are  poems  about  exiles  I  rather 
read.'  And  she  added,  *  Not  altogether  of  our  own  times  either : 
«  Saint  Columba  in  Exile  "  and  "  O'Neill  in  Rome,"  I  like  them  very 
much.' 

In  what  professes  to  be  a  translation  of  a  Graelic  poem  by  St. 
Columba,  these  lines  occur : 

But  yet  with  such  a  love  as  mine 

For  Erin  and  her  nohle  race, 

What  wonder  if  my  heart  will  pine 

And  still  fly  hack  o'er  leagues  of  hrine 

To  seek  that  happy  place  ? 

•  .  .  .  . 

But  far  from  Derry,  far  from  Kells, 

And  fair  Raphoe,  my  steps  must  be ; 

The  psalms  from  Burrow's  quiet  dells. 

The  tones  of  Arran's  holy  bells 

Will  sound  no  more  for  me. 

In  the  poem  describing  the  exiled  chief  of  three  hundred  years 
ago,  the  visitor  read  these  verses : 

On  every  side  the  sweet  bells  ring, 
And  faithful  people  bend  in  pray  r ; 
Sweet  hymns,  that  angel  choirs  might  sing, 
And  loud  hosannas  All  the  air. 
*  His  place  is  with  the  princely  crowd. 

Amidst  the  noblest  and  the  best ; 
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His  large  whit^  head  is  lowly  bowed  \ 
His  hands  are  clasped  before  his  breast. 
But,  oh  1  for  Ireland,  far  away— 
For  Ireland,  dear,  with  all  her  ills — 
For  mass  in  fair  Tyrone,  to-day. 
Amid  the  circling  Irish  hills  I 

•  •  •  •  • 

He  sits,  abstracted,  by  the  board; 

Old  scenes  are  pictured  in  his  brain — 
Benburb  1  Armagh  I  the  Yellow  Ford  I — 
He  fights  and  wins  them  o'er  again. 
Again  he  sees  fierce  Bagnal  fall ; 
Sees  craven  Essex  basely  yield ; 
Meets  armoured  Segrave,  gaunt  and  tall, 
And  leaves  him  lifeless  on  the  field. 
But,  oh  !  for  Ireland — there  once  more 
To  rouse  the  true  men  of  the  land, 
And  proudly  bear  from  shore  to  shore 
The  banner  of  the  blood-red  hand. 

To  a  question  about  the  battle  of  the  Yellow  Ford,  she  said  she 
'  would  not  like  to  answer,  till  she  read  a  book  called  The  Story  of 
Ireland  written  by  the  same  gentleman,  Mr.  Sullivan'  [but  in  that 
she  was  mistaken,  it  was  by  his  brother],  which  the  priest  of  the 
parish  was  going  to  lend  them. 

'  And  the  priest  himself,  which  of  the  Green  Leaves  does  he 
fancy  ? ' 

^  I  don't  rightly  know,'  she  replied,  ^  but,  from  something  my 
brother  said,  I  think  Father  John  turned  down  that  page,'  and  she 
pointed  to  this : — 

Of  two  wicked  brothers  111  sing  you  a  song : 
All  day  and  all  night  they're  at  mischief  and  wrong : 
They  are  pickpockets,  robbers,  and  murderers  as  well, 
And  the  names  of  the  pair  are  XX  and  LL. 

K  you  make  their  acquaintance,  full  soon  you  wiU  lack 
A  loaf  on  your  board  and  a  sbirt  to  your  back ; 
Your  home  will  grow  bare  as  a  felon^s  dark  cell. 
For  that's  always  the  work  of  XX  and  LL. 

Then,  young  men  and  old  men,  take  heed  what  I  say, 
With  your  wives  and  your  daughters  keep  out  of  their  way ; 
For  as  sure  as  the  Evil  One  rules  down  in  hell. 
His  captfdns  on  earth  are  XX  and  LL« 

In  the  window  sill,  next  to  some  well-thumbed  prayer-books,  was 
what  looked  like  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  Oreen  LeaveSj 
the  Poems  of  Richard  DaUon  WiUiams.  The  remainder  of  the 
rather  limited  stock  of  literature  consisted  of  O^CormdPs  Cork 
Almanackj  a  Dublin  weekly  publication  called  The  Shamrock^  some 
not  very  fresh  copies  of  the  Cork  Weekly  Herald  and  a  supplement 
of  The  ExarmneVj  a  newspaper  also  printed  in  Cork.  The  Shamrock^ 
price  one  penny,  contained  half  a  dozen  stories,  one  being  '  To  Hell  or 
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Coxmaught,'  an  Irish  historical  romance  translated  from  the  French 
of  T.  Alphonse  Karr,  as  well  as  some  Irish  songs  and  sketches. 

Two  days  after  the  Clashmore  excursion  another  experience  of 
popular  literary  taste  was  gained,  on  calling  at  the  residence  of  the 
priest  of  a  parish  nearer  to  Cork.  The  priest  was  not  at  home,  and 
the  servant — half  acolyte  and  half  errand-boy,  not  more  than  sixteen 
years  of  age — ^who  was  in  charge  of  the  house,  was  sitting  on  the  door- 
step absorbed  in  the  columns  of  United  Ireland* 

'  You  are  reading  one  of  Mr.  Healy's  or  Mr.  Sexton's  speeches,  I 
suppose  ? ' 

^  No,  sir,'  said  the  boy, '  I  skip  the  speeches ;  stories  and  poetry 
are  what  I  fancy  most.' 

'  And  is  this  tale,  Dark  Roaaleen,  a  Romance  of  Irish  Latter 
lAfe^  very  interesting  ? ' 

*  Yes,  sir,  very.' 

'  Do  you  know  who  wrote  the  verse  quoted  at  the  head  of  the 

chapter : 

Over  dewS|  over  sands, 
WiU  I  fly  for  your  weal? ' 

He  smiled  and  said, '  I  do  well,  sir ;  Clarence  Mangan,  of  course : 
I  know  his  Dark  Rosaleen  by  heart.' 

*  Do  you  remember  the  first  verse  ? ' 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  repeated  these  lines : — 

0  my  Dark  Rosaleen, 

Bo  not  sigh,  do  not  weep  I 
The  priests  are  on  the  ocean  green, 

They  march  along  the  deep. 
There's  wine  .  .  .  from  the  royal  Pope 

Upon  the  ocean  green ; 
And  Spanish  ale  shall  give  you  hope, 
My  Dark  Rosaleen  I 
My  own  Rosaleen  I 
Shall  glad  your  heart,  shall  give  you  hope, 
Shall  give  you  health,  and  help,  and  hope, 
My  Dork  Rosaleen. 

^  In  those  days,'  said  the  boy,  ^  the  Pope  sent  assistance  to  Ireland.' 
There  was  a  pause,  and  then  he  added,  ^  I  like  tlie  two  last  verses : — 

1  could  scale  the  blue  air, 

I  could  plough  the  high  hills. 
Oh,  I  could  kneel  all  night  in  prayer, 

To  heal  your  many  ills  I 
And  one  .  .  .  beamy  smile  from  you 

Would  float  like  light  between 
My  toils  and  me,  mj  own,  my  true. 
My  Dark  Rosaleen  I 
My  fond  Rosaleen  I 
Would  give  me  life  and  soul  anew, 
A  second  life,  a  soul  anew. 
My  Dark  Rosaleen  I 
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O !  the  Erne  shall  run  red 

With  redundance  of  blood, 
The  earth  shall  rock  beneath  our  tread, 

.Ind  flames  wrap  hill  and  wood, 
And  gun  peal,  and  slogan  ciy, 

Wake  many  a  glen  serene, 
Ere  you  shall  fade,  ere  you  shall  die, 
My  Dark  Roealeen  I 
My  own  Rosaleen  t 
The  judgment  hour  must  first  be  nigh, 
Ere  you  can  fade,  ere  you  can  die, 
My  dark  Bosaleen  I ' 

*  Do  you  remember  any  other  of  Macgan's  poems  ? ' 

^  Yes,  sir,  that's  a  fine  poem  where  John  MacDonnell  sees  in  a 
dream  the  guardian  spirit  of  Erin, — 

With  features  beyond  the  poet*s  pen. 
The  sweetest,  saddest  features. 

The  Lamentation  of  MacLiag  for  Kincora : 

They  are  gone,  those  heroes  of  royal  birth 

Who  plundered  no  churches  and  broke  no  trust. 

When  I  see  the  ruined  abbeys  and  castles  I  whisper  that  lamenta- 
tion to  myself,'  said  the  boy.  ^  But  there  is  something  more  grand 
still,'  he  continued,  *  in  "  A  Vision  of  Connaught  in  the  Thirteenth 
Century." ' 

*  You  have  a  copy  of  Mangan's  poems,  of  course  ? '  he  was  asked. 

*  No  sir,  I  picked  up  these  few  bits  firom  the  Irish  Penny  Headings 

and  MacCarthy's  Book  of  Irish  BcUlads,  not  the  historian,  but 

Denis  Florence.     As  I  know  you're  a  friend  of  his  Reverence,  sir,  I 

can  get  you  a  peep  at  the  Book  of  Ballads ;  but,'  he  added,  pausing, 

^I  suppose  you  know  it  well.'    He  stepped  into  the  parlour  and 

returned  with  one  of  DuflFy's  *  Irish  Library,'  which  he  held  open, 

repeating : 

'Twas  then  the  time, 
We  were  in  the  days 
Of  Cahal  Mor  of  the  Wine-red  Hand. 

This  is  the  first  verse  of  the  Vision  that  the  young  boy  had  referred 

to: — 

I  walked  entranced 
Through  a  land  of  morn ; 
The  sun,  with  wondrous  excess  of  light, 
Shone  down  and  glanced 
Over  seas  of  com, 
And  lustrous  gardens  a-left  and  right. 
Even  in  the  clime 
Of  resplendent  Spain 
Beams  no  such  sun  upon  such  a  land ; 
But  it  was  the  time, 
'Twas  in  the  reign 
Of  Cahal  M<5r  of  the  Wine-red  Hand. 
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This  is  the  fifth  and  last  verse : — 

I  agiun  walked  forth, 
But  lo  I  the  sky 
Showed  fleckt  with  blood,  and  an  alien  sun 
Glared  from  the  north, 
And  there  stood  on  high, 
Amid  bis  shorn  beams,  a  skeleton ! 
It  was  by  the  stream 
Of  the  castled  Maine, 
One  autumn  eve,  in  the  Teuton*8  land, 
That  I  dreamed  this  dream 
Of  the  time  and  reign 
Of  Cahal  Mor  of  the  Wine-red  Hand ! 

'  I  am  told  he  died  some  years  ago,  very  poor,'  said  the  boy  in  a 
sad  voice.  ^  I  do  not  rightly  know/  he  continued, '  whether  he  was 
related  to  Mr.  Mangan  the  watchmaker  in  Patrick  Street ;  if  so^  he 
was  a  Protestant.  But  whether  he  was  a  Protestant  or  a  Catholic,  I 
hope  he  is  in  Heaven.  May  the  Lord  preserve  him  I '  What  I  lately 
saw  in  the  Penny  Readings  shows  his  Irish  spirit  to  the  last :  — 

My  countrymen  I  my  words  are  weak, 
My  health  is  gone,  my  soul  is  dark, 
My  heart  is  chill ; 
Yet  would  I  faiu  and  fondly  seek 
To  see  you  borne  in  freedom^s  bark. 

This  boy  of  sixteen,  recently  a  monitor  in  the  national  school,  and 
now  an  assistant  to  the  old  woman  who  took  care  of  the  priest's 
house,  how  did  he  get  this  taste  for  Clarence  Mangan's  poems  ?  As 
well  might  it  be  asked  how  did  he  get  his  Celtic  nature  ?  Why 
does  he  love  his  country  ?  The  visitor  did  not  speculate  on  this,  for 
he  had  some  slight  knowledge  of  his  own  race ;  but  some  months 
after  he  was  reminded  of  the  incident  by  seeing  how  an  eminent 
litUrateur  and  statesman,  not  free  from  the  responsibility  of  trying 
to  understand  Irishmen,  had  told  the  House  of  Commons  that 
Mangan's  poetry  is  for  mature  years  only. 

The  priest,  who  had  gone  on  a  distant  call,  could  not  be  seen 
that  day,  but  meeting  his  visitor  the  following  week  in  the  county 
town  he  said,  ^  So  you  heard  a  recitation  lately,  when  waiting  for 
me.'  And  in  reply  to  a  remark,  he  added,  ^  The  boy  is  like  many 
others  in  the  parish.  His  literary  tastes  are  cultivated  mainly  in 
the  Land  League  Booms.  For  certain  reasons  I  don't  go  there  my- 
self;  perhaps  I  am  one  of  the  silent  foimdation-stones.  He  goes  of 
an  evening,  and  next  day  I  hear  snatches  of  verses  of  Moore,  Fergu- 
son, or  Davis,  and  it  all  ends  in  borrowing  a  volume  to  be  read  in  the 
kitchen  or  the  garden.' 

In  the  course  of  some  further  explanations  '  the  silent  foundation- 
stone  '  said,  *  The  Land  League  Eooms,  or  National  League  Rooms, 
as  they  are  now,  of  1883,  are  the  true  heirs-at-law  of  Thomas  Davis's 
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difference  between  it  and  the  Young  Ireland  literature :  it  is  not 
printed  and  published  with  the  object  of  instructing  and  guiding 
the  reading  public.  It  is  produced  as  a  commercial  speculation  to 
suit  the  taste  of  the  readers.  Hence  those  who  desire  to  know  what 
the  vast  mass  of  the  Irish  reading  public  care  to  read,  what  Terses 
they  sing,  in  what  literary  atmosphere  the  Irish  child  is  reared, 
would  do  well  to  glance  through  the  pages  of  The  Harp  of  Tan 
Song  Book. 

In  the  first  place  it  yill  be  noticed  that,  in  common  with  similir 
publications  of  late  years,  it  omits  any  attempt  at  uniting  Orange  and 
Green.  When  the  Young  Irelanders  of  thirty  years  ago  republished 
Colonel  Slacker's  ^  Battle  of  the  Boyne,'  and  Dr.  Starkey 's  ^  Ballad  on 
the  Death  of  Schomberg,'  and  when  Davis  himself  sang  ^  Orange  and 
Green  will  carry  the  Day ' — all  this  was  done  to  try  and  teach  the 
people  something  they  utterly  repudiated,  something  that  was  a  kind 
of  historic  survival  of  dead  Whiggery.  O'Gonnell  had  also  made  a 
similar  effort  and  with  a  like  result.  But  in  this  little  vdame, 
which  is  racy  of  the  soil,  no  such  hypocrisy  is  to  be  found.  The 
publisher  has  discovered  what  sells,  and  he  prints  accordingly.  What 
does  he  print  ?  Turning  over  the  pages  is  seen  a  ballad  entitled 
^  Bising  of  the  Young  Men  of  Connaught,  a.d.  1248.'  This  ballad  is 
prefaced  by  a  few  lines  from  an  Irish  history  describing  a  defeat 
sustained  by  the  English  of  the  Pale  six  hundred  years  ago  when  they 
were  driven  out  of  the  Western  Province  by  Hugh  O'Connor.  Afte 
a  score  of  verses  describing  the  call  to  arms  and  the  victory,  the  ballad 
ends  thus : — 

Bonfires  light  the  Goirralieve  mountains — 

Bonfires  light  Koscommon^s  plains ; 
From  the  Gap  to  steep  Slieve  Boughta, 

Nought  but  merry-making  reigns. 

For  the  Sassenach  is  routed. 

And  his  iron  reign  is  past. 
And  the  rightful  lords  of  Connaught 

Have  their  long-lost  right  at  last. 

On  another  page  is  a  ballad  called  '  The  Christmas  of  the  Past' 
This  is  stated  to  be  an  incident  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  scene 
is  laid  as  described  by  the  author,  ^  In  a  peasant's  cottage :  a  yonng 
wife  addresses  her  husband  on  returning  from  battle,  A.n.  1599.'  The 
verses  refer  to  a  victory  of  Hugh  O'Neill  over  Queen  Elizabeth's 
troops. 

On  the  preceding  page  is  a  song  in  praise  of  Owen  Boe  O'Neill, 
the  successful  Irish  general  of  the  time  of  Charles  the  First  Further 
on  is  a  ballad,  ^  The  Blacksmith  of  Limerick,'  in  which  Sarsfield's 
defeat,  in  1690,  of  *The  Dutchman's  Murdering  Crew'  is  described. 
The  same  ever-popular  theme  is  also  found  in  a  song  called 'Ood 
bless  our  Irish  Girls,'  in  which  the  repulse  of  William's  assault  on 
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^e  walls  of  Limerick  is  referred  to.    A  ballad  on  the  '  Irish  Bards ' 
^^oes  farther  back  than  the  days  of  the  Stuarts : — 

When  our  chieftains  broke  from  Henry's  yoke  what  sharpened  their 

battle  swords 
To  strike  for  their  right  with  courage  and  might  ?    Twas  the  songs 

of  our  brave  old  bards. 

More  general  historic  allosions.are  found  in  the  song  ^Musings  in 
the  Abbey  Buins,'  where  we  are  told  how 

Fair  Science  of  old  in  these  cloisters  dwelt. 
She  was  wooed  and  won  by  the  sainted  Celt, 
And  her  lamp  in  our  land  long  burned. 

But  those  grand  old  homes  where  the  good  saints  prayed 
By  the  hand  of  the  spoUer  were  prostrate  laid. 

And  the  martyrs  found  homes  in  heaven. 
And  their  goods  and  their  lands  from  the  poor  withdrawn 
Were  settled  by  law  on  the  sunts  in  lawn. 

Similar  memories  are  revived  in  the  poem  called  'Bemem- 

bered ' : — 

On  sculptured  cross  with  rime  of  ages  hoary, 

In  the  sequestered  wells  her  saints  have  blest, 
He  saw  reyealings  of  the  distant  glory, 

When  she,  the  sanctuary  of  the  West, 
Shone  like  a  star. 

From  the  first  line  in  this  volume : — 

The  harp  that  once  through  Tara^s  halls, 

to  the  last  verses,  called  *  The  Spirit  of  the  Times,'  there  is,  in  fact, 
that  sort  of  epitome  of  Irish  history  which,  long  before  such  books 
could  be  seen  in  cottages,  was  handed  down  by  tradition  from  father 
to  son. 

But  though  mainly  historic,  these  pages  have  several  references 
to  the  present  day.  Mr.  T.  D.  SuUi van's  '  Grod  save  Ireland,'  and  the 
two  anonymous  poems,  'The  Martyred  Three,'  and  the  'Martyrs' 
Day,'  refer  to  the  executions  at  Manchester  in  1867.  'They  own  but 
a  tenth  of  the  Land '  tells  its  own  tale.  But  none  of  the  references 
to  the  land  question,  in  this  or  any  other  Irish  popular  publication, 
favours  Mr.  George's  scheme.  Other  verses, '  The  meeting  of  the 
Exiles,' '  Join  together  hand  in  hand,'  deal  with  scenes  in  the  United 
States.  A  'Bequiem  for  the  Irish  Brigade'  shows  that  a  second 
Irish  Brigade  has  got  into  the  national  mind,  and  shares  in  popu- 
larity with  the  ever-popular  songs  of  Davis :  '  Fontenoy,' '  The  Death 
of  Sarsfield,'  and  *  Clare's  Dragoons.'  The  first  verses  of  the  Requiem 
describe  the  mass  for  the  dead ;  the  last  lines  are : — 

Ye  widowed  and  stricken, 

Your  trustfulness  quicken. 

With  faith  in  the  Almighty  Giver ; 

Vol.  XV.— No.  88.  3  P 
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«  And  may  blessed  repose 

Be  the  guerdon  of  those 
Who  fell  at  Antietam  and  James'  River ; 
By  the  Rappahannock  and  Chickahominy; 
Requiem  setemam  dona  &b,  Domine  I 

May  their  souls  on  the  Judgment  Day  arise, 

Et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis ! 

Similar  publications,  but  better  printed  and  costiiig  sixpence  or 
sevenpence  each,  are  now  constantly  met  with :  The  Exile  of  Irtland 
Song  Book,  The  Oreen  Flag  Song  Book,  Irish  Poems  and  Legmh 
by  T.  C.  Irwin,  John  K.  Casey^a  Poems,  Poems  of  Richard  DaUon 
Williams,  and  the  three  octavo  volumes  called  Penny  Readings  for 
the  Irish  People. 

The  Poems  of  Williams  (well  known  as  ^  Shamrock '  of  the  Natm) 
are  seen  in  every  bookshop,  and  duplicate  copies  in  the  National 
League  reading  rooms;  some  of  his  poems  are  patriotic,  some 
humorous,  some  intensely  religious.  His  national  verses  are  mainlj 
historic:  *  The  Battle  of  Qontarf,'  *  The  Munster  War  Song,'  *The 
Patriot  Brave,'  '  The  Pass  of  Plumes.'  One  of  his  Young  Ireland 
songs  is  often  recited,  the  song  beginning 

Steady !  host  of  freedom,  steady ! 
Ponder^  gather;  watch,  mature. 

Following  his '  Lament  for  Thomas  Davis '  (the  gifted  Protes- 
tant leader  of  the  Young  Ireland  party)  comes  the  *  Hynm  of  St. 
Brigid,'  'Stabat  Mater,'  *  Before  the  Blessed  Sacrament,'  and  ^Epe 
Eleeison.' 

But  perhaps  the  favourite  of  the  reading  rooms,  whether  the 
National  League  reading  rooms  of  the  rural  parishes,  or  the  Catholic 
Young  Men's  Societies'  reading  rooms  in  the  towns,  is  a  book  called 
Penny  Readings  for  the  Irish  People.  This  compilation  has  now 
reached  three  small  octavo  volumes  of  about  three  hundred  pages 
eachto  The  first  volume  opens  with  an  essay  on  the  poetry  and  music 
of  Ireland.  The  author,  Mr.  Henry  Griles,  thus  inbroduces  his 
subject : 

Ireland  is  a  land  of  poetry.  It  is  a  country  of  tradition,  of  meditation,  and  of 
great  ideaSam.  Monumenta  of  war,  princedom,  and  religion  cover  the  flurftoe  of 
the  land.  -  The  meanest  man  lingers  under  the  shadow  of  piles  which  tdl  bim  tbt 
his  fiitkers  were  not  slaves.  He  tenia  in  the  field  with  structures  hefore  him  throag^ 
which  echoes  the  voice  of  centuries — ^to  his  heart  the  voice  of  soldiers,  of  acbolars, 
and  of  saints. 

Who  are  the  scholars  whose  writings  are  to  be  found  in  these 
volumes  ?  Of  course  Thomas  Davis,  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Daffy,  Sir 
Samuel  Ferguson,  Denis  Florence  MaoGarthy,  and  other  well-known 
writers  of  the  Yoimg  Ireland  party,  are  there.  But  these  P^^tiy 
Readings  bring  other  Irish  scholars  to  the  fireside  of  the  Irish  peasant, 
Jonathan  Swift,  Edmund  Burke,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  and  Sheridan. 
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The  extracts  from  Swift  and  Burke  uphold  the  general  principles  of 
human  freedom  and  the  particular  doctrine  of  Irish  legislative  inde-» 
pendence.  Though  .mostly  written  in  England,  it  is  only  in  Ireland 
that  any  part  of  the  political  writings  of  Swift  and  Burke  aire  now 
read  as  popular  literature.  Extracts  from  the  writings  of  Irish 
scholars  of  a  different  class  are  also  found  in  those  Penny  Rectdings^ 
Eugene  O'Gurxy  on  Ancient  Irish  Lea/mvag ;  Dr.  Petrie  on  Eo/rly 
Irish  Ohwrehes ;  Dr.  Sigerson  on  The  Habits  and  Social  Condition 
of  the  Andenb  IrisL  In  those  pages  are  also  stories  hy  Banim, 
Garleton,  Gerald  Gri£Sn,  and  Chairles  Lever.  Specimens  of  Irish 
oratory  are  likewise  provided  for  recitation  classes  from  the  speeches 
of  Burke,  Grattan,  Curran,  T.  F.  Meagher,  and  O'Connell. 

Such  are  the  books  read  by  the  Irish  to-day«  .  Nor  is  it  in  Ireland 
only  that  such  books  are  read  by  the  Irish. 

Last  year  some  Irish  Bishops  happened  to  meet  at  Harrogate 
with  a  pious  English  Catholic  who  was  deploring  the  influence  on 
the  rising  generation  of  the  National  League,  when  one  of  the  prelates 
remarked,  'You  know  as  little  about  what  the  boys  read  in  the 
League  rooms  as  you  do  of  the  Brehon  Laws ! '  He  added,  the  Irish 
national  literature  that  has  found  its  way  across  the  channel,  and 
into  the  religious  and  social  life  of  the  poor,  is  some  small  antidote 
to  the  printed  poison  sold  in  the  great  towns  here.  What  did  a 
friend  of  mine  see  in  Birkenhead  early  last  May  ?  A  trashy  and  im- 
moral Music  HaU  Song  Book  sent  from  Liverpool,  and  some  illus- 
trated publications  from  London — the  Boy  Burglars,  the  Police 
News,  and  the  FreethimJcer,  all  selling  to  young  English  artisaos, 
whilst  the  Irish  dock  labourers  and  their  children  were  crowding 
into  the  Irish  National  League  Hall  in  Watson  Street  to  listen  to  a 
paper  read  by  Mr.  McNamara  on  '  The  Life  and  Writings  of  Clarence 
Mangan.' 

About  the  same  time  that  this  reference  was  made  to  the  reading 
of  Clarence  Mangan's  poems  to  the  Irish  in  Birkenhead,  the  Bishop 
of  Clonfert  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Southwark  Junior  Irish 
Literary  Club,  acknowledging  a  contribution  of  72.  108.  for  the  poor 
in  the  West  of  Ireland,  which  had  been  collected  at  a  recitation  of 
national  songs  given  by  the  Irish  children  of  the  Club.  The  Bishop 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  rules : — '  The  subscription  for  each 
child  is  one  penny  per  month.'  '  Tickets  for  recitation  classes  three- 
pence each.'  *  The  Child^s  Irish  Song  Book,  compiled  by  the  Club, 
one  penny.'  '  Irish  parents  in  Southwark  are  earnestly  requested  to 
send  their  children  to  the  Club  to  be  trained  in  a  knowledge  and 
love  of  Ireland.'  In  thanking  the  children  for  the  money  they  sent 
to  the  poor  people  in  his  diocese,  the  Bishop  thus  wrote  of  the  Child/ s 
Irish  Song  Book :  ^  I  need  not  say  how  fully  I  appreciate  the  force 
of  the  influence  such  songs  exercise  in  keeping  alive,  in  the  minds  of 
the  exiled  children  of  Ireland,  the  memory  of  the  past.' 

3p2 
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An  English  member  of  Parliament,  who  has  little  or  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  such  popular  national  literature  of  his  own  to  speculate 
about,  may  ask,  Do  the  Irish  read  no  newspapers  ?  No  doubt  they  do ; 
and  the  proprietors  of  The  FreemaifCa  Journal^  The  NcUionj  United 
Ireland^  and  other  popular  newspapers,  have  very  substantial  reasons 
for  knowing  that  the  Irish  reading  public  is  a  large  and  increasing 
one.  But  the  humblest '  gentleman  of  the  press '  must  fed  scmie 
interest  in  seeing  what  the  Catholic  bishop  calls  ^  the  memory  of  the 
past '  kept  alive  by  a  national  literature  more  truly  popular  than  any 
literature  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  The  literary  man  may  remember 
what  Samuel  Johnson  said  about  Ireland  having  been  the  early  home 
of  religion  and  learning,  and  he  may  be  interested  in  seeing  how  the 
Irish  peasant  knows  this  and  is  proud  of  it.  In  other  respects,  also, 
it  may  have  an  interest  for  the  literary  man.  But  has  it  any  interest 
for  the  politician  ?    That  is  a  question  for  the  politician  to  decide. 

J.  Pope  Henkesst. 
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THE   CONTINENTAL  SUNDAY. 


The   Art  Oaller;  in  South  London,  part  of  the  Free  Library,  is 

always  open^  and  crowded,  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  evenings.    For 

this,  whether  it  be  bad  or  good,  I  am  in  part  responsible ;  the  rooms 

being  opened  simply  because  we  find  that  on  Sunday  the  attendance 

is.  very  large.     But  this  simple-minded  fulfilment  of  our  duties  as 

trustees  of  works  lent  for  public  view,  in  a  poor  neighboiurhood,  has 

been  a  serious,  well-nigh  insurmountable,  difficulty  in  the  way  of 

obtaining  funds,  and  I  have  been  driven  to  think  whether  I  can 

justify  the  Sunday  opening,  whether  I  may  not  be  wrong  in  setting 

up  convenience  as  a  standard  of  morals.    The  ^  Continental  Sunday ' 

in  particular  became  a  nightmare,  and  to  get  rid  of  dreaming,  and 

to  form  a  waking  conception  of  what  the  Continental  Sunday  is,  I 

determined  to  see  it  with  my  own  eyes,  so  far  as  I  could.     I  have 

therefore  visited  most  of  the  large  towns  in  Western  Europe,  and 

made  inquiries  beyond  my  personal  observation.     I  had  before  formed 

the  idea  that  Sunday  labour  was  decreasing  on  the  Continent,  and 

that,  so  far  firom  England  adopting  the  '  Continental  Sunday,'  it  was 

rather  the  Continent  adopting,  gradually,  and  far  from  slowly,  our 

customs ;  but  this  was  only  a  mere  chance  impression,  derived  from 

ordinary  pleasure  rambles. 

Leaving  London  on  a  Saturday  evening,  I  reached  Paris  by  noon 
on  Simday,  and  hastened  to  the  Louvre,  open  from  12  to  2,  to  find  it 
crowded.  A  large  number  of  soldiers,  and  children  with  their  parents, 
gave  variety  to  the  crowd  that  wandered  through  the  rooms  in  that 
vague  way  that  people  do  wander  through  museums,  and  makes  one 
wish  that  guides  or  lecturers  would  tell  us  something  of  the  things 
and  their  meanings,  or  that  we  all  had  education  enough  to  be  guides 
to  ourselves.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  walking  about  Paris. 
One  man  was  washing  down  the  front  of  a  house,  two  were  repairing 
a  gas-pipe,  twelve  men  were  mending  a  road,  and  two  men  and  three 
horses  were  taking  a  girder  to  a  house  in  course  of  erection.  This 
was  all  the  work  I  saw.  In  the  evening  many  shops  that  had  been 
closed  were  open,  and  the  Boulevards  were  all  alive  with  open  shops 
and  gas,  but  the  trade  doue  could  not.  accordin  gto  appearance,  have 
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paid  for  a  tenth  part  of  the  gas  used.  The  number  of  people  in  the 
streets  was  enormous,  the  trams  and  omnibuses  were  crowded,  the  noise 
of  voices,  wheels,  tram-horses,  was  very  trying  to  any  but  very  robust 
ears,  but  wanton  noise  or  disorder  was  nowhere  perceptible.  The 
theatre  doors  were  crowded,  and  there  were  several  morning  perform 
ances,  one  being  at  the  Fran^ais. 

I  had  hoped  to  be  at  Madrid  by  the  following  Sunday,  but  had 
not  allowed  for  the  devious  routes  of  Spanish  railways,  and  the 
slowness  of  Spanish  trains.  So  Sunday  morning  found  me  at  Bmgos, 
where  the  Cathedral  was  crowded  and  the  market«place  busy;  bat  in 
the  afternoon  the  market  was  limited  to  a  few  vendors  of  fruit,  all 
the  shops  being  closed.  The  people  loitered  and  crawled,  rather  than 
walked,  about  the  streets.  We  wandered  about  the  town  and  thea 
out  of  it,  up  to  the  citadel,  where,  under  the  eye  of  the  single  sentinel, 
we  repeopled^  in  &ncy,  the  heights  with  the  forces  of  WellingtoD, 
and  enacted  again  the  siege  of  seventy  years  ago.  No  single  towns- 
man followed  us,  though  the  day  was  bright,  and,  to  our  think- 
ing, not  cold,  though  it  was  December.  We  returned  to  the  town  to 
find  the  people  still  listlessly  loitering  about,  apparently  without 
active  life  of  any  kind. 

The  following  Sunday  we  were  at  Cadiz.     We  could  not  well  stay 
at  Madrid  till  Sunday,  but  we  found  traces  of  Sunday  visiting  at  the 
Escurial.     Noticing  that  the  lower  parts  of  the  frescoes  in  the  galleries 
were  all  covered  with  what  appeared,  at  a  distance,  to  be  reprssenta- 
tions  of  grass,  we  went  closer,  and  found  them  all  disfigured  by  scrib- 
bling, such  as  we  see  at  Carisbrooke  Castle,  and  other  places  of  popuhr 
resort  (where  every  wall  is  regarded  as  a  visitor's  book).    The  guide 
explained  this  to  be  the  work,  or  play,  of  the  Sunday  visitors  from 
Madrid ;  and  when  we  asked  why  it  was  allowed,  he  simply  shrugged 
his  shoulders  as  the  only  reply  to  so  absurd  a  question.    At  Cadiz,  we 
found  Sundays  as  other  days  up  to  noon ;  in  the  afternoon  the  shops 
were  shut,  and  the  people  walking  about  on  the  pi-omenade,  and 
round  the  bay.     '  Walking  about '  is  the  one  means  of  getting  through 
a  day  of  rest  in  any  part  of  Europe.     In  the  evening  we  went  to  a 
circus ;  of  the  two  theatres  one  was  shut  up,  and  the  other  burnt 
down.     A  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  repetition  of  a  song  by  the 
clown  provoked  a  riot,  confined  entirely  to  voices  and  legs,  about  a 
hundred  shouting  men  leaping  into  the  arena,  and  doing  nothing 
when  there.    The  appearance  of  a  policeman  in  a  huge  sash,  and 
more  huge  cocked  hat,  made  an  impression,  and  when  he  formally, 
and  with  much  solemnity,  drew  forth  a  mighty  sword,  there  was  a 
general  slinking  back  into  the  seats.     As  the  structure  was  temponuy 
and  threatened  to  be  more  so  than  originally  intended,  we  left  ^ 
soon  as  we  could,  without  appearing  to  be  partisans  in  the  diq>Q^« 
The  booth  was  very  full,  and  there  was  much  n(HB^  but  no  real  dis" 
turbance. 
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The  next  Sunday  it  was  Granada,  and  a  fi&te  day.  In  the  inam«> 
ing  the  markets  were  crowded  with  buyers ;  women  sitting  on  the 
ground  with  heaps  of  copper  coins  piled  on  the  ground,  without 
g^ard  (or  need  of  any),  other  than  the  common  honesty  of  the  common 
people ;  veritable  money-changers  in  the  market-pla(^.  The  public- 
houses  were  full  of  people,  but  for  coffee,  not  spirits ;  the  talking 
incessant,  the  noise  considerable,  but  no  disturbance,  no  quarrelling. 
In  the  afternoon  the  chief  streets  looked  almost  as  quiet  as  Oxford 
Street.  A  row  of  stalls  was  being  set  up  in  the  chief  square,  and  in 
the  same  square  we  saw  a  huge  heap  of  earthenware  presided  over  by 
a  woman,  while  a  man  (presumably  her  husband)  was  selling,  or 
rather  trying  to  sell,  very  small  bits  of  paper,  which  proved  to  be 
tickets  for  a  lottery,  the  earthenware  being  the  prizes,  to  be  awarded 
at  night.  In  the  market-place  we  had  seen  in  the  morning  two  very 
fat  pigs,  driven  about  by  a  man  who  was  selling  tickets  for  another 
lottery,  of  which  the  pigs  were  to  be  the  prizes ;  in  the  afternoon  the 
same  two  pigs  were  lying  in  the  grand  square  completely  exhausted, 
the  man  still  trying  to  sell  tickets.  We  walked  in  the  evening  to 
the  Alhambra  through  streets  as  quiet  as  any  in  London ;  the  few 
fihops  that  were  open  being  quite  devoid  of  any  appearance  of  business. 
We  dined  off  cold  bread,  and  meat,  and  oranges,  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  looking  down  upon  the  Alhambra,  and  even  on  the 
Oenwalife,  and  saw  two  men  building  a  wall  at  the  cemetery,  and  a 
man  and  two  mules  coUectiog  stones  for  them  to  build  with. 

Another  Sunday,  and  we  are  at  Barcelona ;  again  a  fete  day,  when 
much  extra  trade  in  specialities  might  be  expected.  In  the  morning 
the  same  busy  markets,  the  same  crowded  churches,  the  same  noise, 
and  the  same  freedom  from  disturbance  of  any  kind.  In  the  after- 
noon the  same  absence  of  business  and  crowded  streets.  Three 
o'clock  performances  at  two  theatres,  a  circus,  two  panoramas,  and  a 
email  boat,  thirty  feet  long,  in  which  two  men,  one  a  Swede,  the 
other  an  American  (born  at  Bath,  and  brought  up  at  Nottingham,  in 
England),  had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  then  made  up  the  public  attrac- 
tions in  day-time.  Here  we  came  into  collision  with  the  authorities 
at  the  Post-office,  who  declared  my  passport,  ten  years  old,  to  be  out 
of  date.  The  British  Consul  explained  that,  as  nothing  lasted  ten 
years  in  Spain,  an  English  passport  ten  years  old  must  of  necessity 
seem  to  be  out  of  date.  In  the  evening  we  crossed  the  frontier, 
having  very  few  fellow-travellers,  the  journey  being  quiet  to  tedious- 
ness,  which  is  not  the  usual  characteristic  of  Spanish  third-class 
railway  journeys.  In  all  my  Continental  journeying  I  travelled  third 
class. 

In  Rome,  Naples,  Venice,  Milan,  the  same  appearance  of  decreas- 
ing Sunday  work  and  trading.  At  Naples  I  saved  ten  shillings  by 
finding  a  bank  open  on  Sunday ;  but  there  was  no  clerk  and  no  ap- 
pearance of  business.  A  most  obliging  English  lady  was  apparently  the 
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only  person  on  the  premises,  and  we  settled  the  value  of  a  five-pound 
note  by  finding  a  newspaper,  and  from  it  the  exchange  of  the  day. 
We  differed  in  our  computation,  but  I  had  to  accept  hers,  which  was 
the  higher  of  the  two.  The  hotel>keeper  would  take  the  note  only  at 
its  nominal  value,  desiring  to  profit  by  the  very  large  exchange,  on 
the  plea  that  he  was  ^  an  hotel-keeper,  not  a  banker.' 

In  Berlin  I  spent  one  of  the  busiest  and  the  dreariest  of  my 
foreign  Sundays ;  so  dreary  was  it  that  I  resolved  the  next  Sunday 
should  be  under  the  shade  of  my  own  trees,  whatever  had  to  be  gives 
up.  Coming  after  so  many  other  Sundays  in  so  many  other  towii% 
possibly  Berlin  had  not  a  fair  trial.  In  the  morning  I  watched  thft 
shops  opening  one  by  one,  the  men  going  about  with  beer  and 
paraffin  on  long  drays ;  by  mid-day  the  closing  was  as  general  as  the 
early  opening,  and  more  prompt.  In  the  afternoon  the  closing  was 
complete.  The  streets,  museums,  and  park  full  of  people,  occupied 
with  the  eternal  'walking  about' which  seems  to  be  the  one  great 
means  of  getting  rid  of  Sunday.  The  only  opera  amongst  all  the 
theatres  was  at  the  Wilhelm  Theatre,  on  my  way  to  which  I  passed 
two  beer-gardens.  The  first,  at  four  o'clock,  was  beginning  to  filL 
A  large  open  space,  almost  completely  filled  with  square  wooden  tables, 
each  having  six  chairs.  At  one  end  a  large  bar,  at  one  side  a  large  toy 
stall.  At  the  other  end  a  large  room  in  which  at  intervals  conjuring 
tricks,  of  a  somewhat  commonplace  character,  were  exhibited.  T^ 
this  an  entrance  fee  of  about  one  penny  was  charged.  Besides  the 
few  gas  lamps  there  were  rows  of  lanterns  decorated  by  rough  coloured 
engravings,  all  vigorous,  some  a  litUe  broad  in  character.  Men, 
women,  and  endless  groups  of  children  gradually  filled  the  place. 

The  Wilhelm  Theatre  is  in  one  of  the  long,  apparently  endless, 
streets  that  branch  out  of  Berlin,  gradually  changing  from  town  to 
suburban  character.  It  is  built  on  part  of  a  garden,  the  remaindo* 
of  which  has  a  broken-down  character,  suggesting  the  idea  of  what  a 
well-kept  small  private  garden  might  become  in  a  year  or  so  if  left 
utterly  untended.  The  opera  was  ^  Trovatore,'  with  a  chorus  of  t^i 
and  an  orchestra  of  eight.  At  the  end  of  each  act  the  audience  went 
out  into  the  garden  until  a  bell  rang  to  give  notice  of  the  next.  The 
second  act  was  compressed  into  twelve  minutes,  and  the  audience 
evidently  expected  more  of  it,  for  no  one  stin^ed.  A  notice, '  End  of 
the  Act,'  rose  out  of  the  stage,  and  in  two  minutes  the  exodus  was 
complete.  Each  time  the  entire  audience  went  out  in  less  than  two 
nunutes  and  refilled  the  house  in  less  than  three.  The  eating  and 
drinking  was  more  of  the  kind  we  see  at  the  Crystal  Palace — not 
hasty  drinking  at  a  bar,  but  leisurely  eating  and  drinking  at  a  table. 
The  waiter  in  a  few  seconds  would  cover  a  table  with  a  cloth,  knives 
and  forks,  plates,  &c.,  and  the  audience  had  a  series  of  little  meals 
between  the  acts,  while  the  others  walked  about  until  the  bell  rang. 

Let  us  take  a  wider  view  still,  beyond  the  limits  of  Westesn 
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Europe,  which  is  too  often  considered  as  if  it  were  the  world,  or  at 
least  a  &ir  representation  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 

St.  Petersburg  has  several  museums,  art  galleries,  and  libraries ; 
some  open  on  Sunday,  but  none  to  any  extent  used  by  the  artisan  oi 
poorer  classes,  whose  recreations  are  usually  of  a  more  festive  cha- 
racter, in  which  drinking,  if  not  drunkenness,  plays  an  important 
part,  especially  on  Sundays  and  Saints'-days,  when  there  is  con- 
siderable trading  but  little  skilled  labour.  There  are  some  doze& 
newspapers,  but  the  poorer  classes  are  too  illiterate  to  read  them. 
Moscow  has  six  museums,  three  having  libraries  attached,  all  open 
on  Sunday,  either  free  or  for  a  nominal  fee ;  but  the  artisan  and 
poorer  classes  but  rarely  go  to  them,  their  amusements  being  chiefly 
drinking ;  and  on  Sundays,  Mondays,  and  holidays  there  is  considerable 
drunkenness.  Sunday  is  the  chief  trading  day  for  the  poorer  classes, 
for  whom  on  that  day  quasi-fairs  are  held :  there  is  also  much  -skilled 
labour  on  Sundays,  especially  in  the  forenoon. 

At  Odessa  the  religious  feeling  is  stronger,  and  there  is  no  work 
on  Sundays  or  feast  days ;  but  the  extent  of  religious  feeling  is  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  drunkenness,  which  is  very  prevalent,  especially 
on  Sundays.  A  few  of  the  better  shops  are  closed  on  Sunday,  but 
the  greater  number  are  open  after  noon.  The  only  museum  and 
library  is  used  by  students,  men  and  women,  but  by  them  only.  All 
the  Grovemment  offices  are  closed  on  Sunday,  the  only  labour  being 
the  carting  of  grain  in  the  port.  Every  Jewish  shop  is  closed,  as  in 
England,  from  sunset  on  Friday  until  sunset  on  Saturday.  There 
are  five  newspapers  in  Russian  and  two  in  Crerman. 

Drinking  in  Bussia  is  not  quite  the  same  as  in  England ;  a  man 
may  be  a  drunkard  in  Bussia  and  yet  not  n^lect  his  business  or  his 
family  or  forfeit  the  respect  of  his  neighbours.  During  the  week  he 
will  be  a  steady  hardworking  man,  careful  of  his  family ;  but  on 
Sunday  he  will  regularly  get  drunk ;  systematic  Sunday  drunkenness 
has  not.  fallen,  or  risen,  into  daily  tippling.  In  winter  the  tea  and 
grog  shops  (spirits  are  sold  in  tea  shops)  are  very  attractive,  being 
always  warm,  having  usually  singing  and  always  a  large  organ,  such 
as  may  be  seen  and  heard  at  the  cafe  near  the  North  Station  at 
Brussels.  Drunken  men  and  women  are  often  seen  and  usually  afford 
amusement  to  the  passers-by ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  rare  for  a  Jew  to 
be  seen  drunk. 

Turning  to  Boumania,  in  Bucharest  there  is  one  public  museum^ 
open  on  Thursday  and  Sunday ;  and  on  the  latter  day  very  largely 
attended  by  the  poorer  classes,  who  have  it,  then,  nearly  to  then>- 
selves.  Large  numbers  of  peasants  come  in  from  the  coimtry,  and 
behave  extremely  well.  In  town  the  other  means  of  recreation  are 
not  numerous ;  still  there  is  little  drunkenness,  and  not  more  than 
usual  on  Sunday.  In  the  country  there  is  dancing  in  the  open  air. 
Sunday  trading  is  extensively  carried  on,  but  skilled  labourers  and 
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Christian  shopkeepers  limit  very  much  the  amoont  of  their  work  on 
Sunday.  There  are  twelve  newspapers :  two  French,  one  Grenmui, 
one  Greek,  one  Hebrew,  and  seven  Boumanian,  the  latter  being 
much  read  by  the  natives  of  all  classes. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  comparatively  high  intellectual 
tone  of  Roumania,  especially  when  considering  Kusda  on  one  side 
and  Turkey  on  the  other.  In  the  latter  we  have  the  same  polyglot 
newspaper  literature;  Constantinople  having  many  periodicals  in 
Turkish,  Greek,  Armenian,  French,  and  English.  Art'-gallery  there 
is  none  t  an  imperial  museum,  very  difficult  of  access,  is  not  of  great 
service ;  and  there  is  a  library  belonging  to  a  mechanics'  institate. 
The  chief  recreation  is  found  in  excursions  on  the  Bosphonu  in  fine 
weather.  In  Stamboul  there  is  no  drunkenness  worth  notice;  in 
Pera  there  is  a  little,  chiefly  amongst  the  Greeks  and  English  sailors. 
The  Christian  Sunday,  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  the  Ottoman  holyday, 
Friday,  is  each  very  fairly  observed. 

At  Adrianople,  the  observance  of  Sunday,  as  in  all  non-Protestant 
countries,  is  limited  to  church-going  in  the  early  morning,  abstinence 
from  labour,  and  pleasure-seeking.  The  population  contains  Mussul- 
mans, Jews,  and  Christians  of  the  Greek,  Armenian,  and  Roman 
Catholic  Churches ;  so  there  are,  as  in  Constantinople,  Friday  £6r  the 
Mohammedans,  Saturday  for  the  Jews,  and  Sunday  for  the  Christians. 
There  is  no  art-gallery,  no  museum;  the  Greeks  have  a  pooriy 
furnished  library,  chiefly  of  Greek  works,  open  every  day.  The 
present  generation  of  artisans  and  poorer  classes  have  but  little  in 
the  way  of  intellectual  recreation,  but  the  next  generation  will  be 
more  fortunate,  for  the  Greeks  all  over  Turkey  are  making  great 
and  successful  efibrts  in  the  way  of  public  instruction,  and  their 
efibrts  are  readily  seconded  by  the  parents.  On  Sunday  the  Christians 
saunter  about,  cracking  nuts,  smoking,  singing ;  some  of  them  get 
drunk.  The  Jewish  Sabbath  is  spent  in  much  the  same  way,  excepting 
the  smoking  and  drunkenness,  for  with  them  to  light  a  cigarette 
would  be  a  desecration  of  the  holyday,  and  drunkenness  is  imknown. 
All  Mohammedan  shops  are  closed  on  Friday,  all  Jewish  shops  on 
Saturday ;  on  Sunday  some  Christians  do  a  little  business  in  con- 
fectionary and  fruit.  The  only  newspaper  is  a  Government  one,  in 
Turkish  and  Greek,  about  as  popularly  known  as  the  London  GaaeUe 
is  in  London. 

In  Persia  Friday  is  a  general  holiday,  not  a  sabbath ;  shops  are 
generally  closed,  and  the  amoimt  of  skilled  labour  is  decreasing  on 
that  day.  Drunkenness  is  very  small  in  extent.  Public  musenms, 
galleries,  or  libraries  do  not  exist ;  three  newspapers  in  Teheran  are 
very  little  read  by  the  poorer  classes.  Government  officials  have 
half-holiday  on  Mondays  corresponding  to  our  Saturday. 

Returning  to  Europe,  at  &donica  there  are  no  museums  or  art 
galleries ;  there  are  three  libraries,  one  belonging  to  the  Jeirish  com- 
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munity,  one  to  a  Ghreek  literary  dnb,  and  the  third  to  a  European 
dub.  These  libraries  are  open  daily  until  sunset.  The  weekly 
holyday  is  a  term  requiring  definition  in  a  population  oomposed  of 
Levantines  and  Europeans  (included  under  the  term  Franks),  besides 
Jews,  Turks,  and  Greeks ;  but  the  population,  varied  as  it  is,  is  not 
remarkable  for  high  culture,  the  libraries  being  quite  unused  by  the 
poorer  classes,  owing  to  their  inability  to  read,  their  chief  amuse- 
ments being  the  ii^evitable  < walking  about'  in  the  streets  or  su-b 
urban  roads.  Drunkenness  is  almost  unknown,  at  any  time.  Sunday 
trading  is  general,  as  on  other  days,  but  some  kind  of  compensation 
is  offered  by  Saturday  being  a  comparatively  idle  day.  Skilled 
labour  is  almost  as  gei^ral  on  Sunday  as  on  other  days. 

Going  a  little  south,  to  Patras,  we  find  the  same  complete 
absence  of  museum,  art-gallery,  or  library,  the  shops  open  on  Sunday 
because  of  the  number  of  peasants  who  do  not  wish  to  lose  a  working 
day  in  marketing  in  town,  but  skilled  labour  almost  unknown  on 
Sunday.  The  chief  Sunday  recreation  is  drinking  and  smoking, 
tobacco  being  very  cheap,  but  no  drunkenness  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets.  A  band  plays  in  the  public  square  every  Sunday,  and  the 
public  attends  in  large  numbers.  Sometimes  a  dramatic  or  operatic 
company  comes,  and  the  prices  in  the  cheaper  parts  are  so  low  that 
the  poorer  classes  are  able  to  pay  them.  Newspapers  are  fairly  read 
by  the  poorer  classes. 

In  the  New  .World  we  have  greater  freedom  from  the  traditions 
and  survivals  of  early  ages.  In  Boston,  the  literary  capital  of  the 
United  States,  there  is  a  museum  of  fine  arts,  having  an  average 
attendance  of  50  daily,  excepting  Saturday  and  Sunday,  when  it  is 
about  1 ,100.  There  is  also  a  natural  history  museum,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  400  on  free  days,  twice  weekly.  The  public  library 
and  art-museum  are  open  on  Sunday ;  there  are  Sunday  bands  and 
excursions,  all  contrary  to  existing  statutes,  but  supported  by  public 
opinion,  and  especially  by  the  press.  There  is  no  trading  or  skilled 
labour  except,  in  the  former,  medicine,  milk,  and  cooked  food,  and,  in 
the  latter,  any  special  work  of  immediate  necessity.  Newspapers  are 
numerous,  of  wide  circulation,  and  read  by  all  classes,  yet  every  day 
there  will  be  about  forty  people  locked  up  for  drunkenness,  the 
average  on  Sunday  being  less,  about  thirty-five.  The  public  library 
is  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  the  library  staff  numbering 
150  persons. 

In  New  York  there  is  one  museum  and  art-gallery  and  several 
libraries,  all  but  two  closed  on  Sunday.  The  artisan  class,  but  not 
the  labouring  class,  use  them  to  some  extent.  On  Sunday  the  general 
resort  of  both  artisan  and  labourer  is  the  park,  or  the  beer-garden  in 
the  suburbs.  This  is  true  more  of  the  German  than  the  Irish  part  of 
the  population,  the  latter  being  more  of  a  stay-at-home  character, 
and  seldom  getting  farther  than  the  streets  near  their  homes.  Sacred 
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concerts,  of  various  degrees  of  excellence  and  expense,  are  increasing 
in  number;  they  are  given  in  the  theatres  and  public  halls  and 
gardens.  A  drunken  man  is  not  often  seen ;  a  drunken  woman  scaroelj 
ever.  All  taverns  are  closed  on  Sunday  by  law,  but  are  none  the  less 
easily  accessible  by  means  of  a  side  or  back  door.  Most  confectioners  are 
open  on  Sunday,  and  Jewish  shops  are  open  part  of  the  day.  Skilled 
labour  on  Sunday  is  very  rare ;  the  American  artisan  can  generally 
afford  to  do  without  Sunday  labour.  Daily  newspapers  number 
thirty-two,  semi-weekly  fourteen.  Weekly  newspapers  and  periodicals 
number  more  than  two  hundred,  and  monthlies  and  quarterlies  twice 
that.    The  poorer  classes  read  some  of  these  very  extensively. 

Further  inland,  at  Baltimore,  no  museum,  an  art-gallery  and  a 
library.  A  citizen  has  just  given  a  million  dollars  to  establish  a  free 
circulating  library.  The  existing  institution  is  closed  on  Sunday, 
and  in  the  week  is  not  at  all  attended  by  the  poorer  classes,  the 
public  parks  being  their  usual  place  of  recreation.  Sunday  trading 
or  skilled  labour  is  unknown;  there  is  but  little  drunkenness,  and  less 
on  Sundays.  In  cases  of  necessity  the  mayor  will  give  permission  for 
loading  or  discharging  cargo  on  the  Sunday.  Newspapers  are  widely 
read  by  everybody. 

Further  inland  still,  at  Cincinnati,  a  splendid  free  library  of 
36,000  volumes,  freely  lent  and  widely  borrowed.  No  museum  or  art- 
gallery,  but  60,000^  given  by  one  citizen,  supplemented  by  30,000L 
collected  to  build  one  on  land  given  by  the  city.  It  is  proposed 
to  charge  a  small  admission  fee  to  meet  current  expenses.  The 
library  is  open  on  Sunday  in  the  forenoon,  but  books  are  taken 
home  rather  than  read  in  the  room.  The  chief  Sunday  recreations 
are  visiting  the  hills  and  the  theatres,  and  drinking  lager  beer  and 
whisky.  Drunkenness  is  very  prevalent,  and  most  so  on  Sunday. 
As  most  of  the  people  can  earn  enough  in  five  days,  or  less,  for  a 
week's  living,  Sunday  labour  and  Sunday  trading  are  rare. 

Turning  south  to  New  Orleans,  no  museum  or  art-gallery,  two 
poor  libraries,  closed  on  Sunday  and  never  much  used  by  the  artisan 
class,  who  have  no  special  means  of  recreation  beyond  the  never-&iling 
'  walking  about.'  Drunkenness  is  very  prevalent,  but  not  more  on 
Sunday  than  on  other  days.  Sunday  trading  is  both  prevalent  and 
increasing,  and  skilled  labour,  though  not  yet  prevalent,  appears  to 
be  becoming  so.  Six  newspapers,  of  poor  tone,  are  not  much  used 
by  the  poorer  people. 

Going  to  the  Far  West  we  have,  at  San  Francisco,  a  public  library, 
well  supplied  with  books  of  all  kinds,  open  on  Sunday,  and  well 
attended,  fiural  rambles  and  '  walking  about '  the  streets,  together 
with  church-going,  fill  up  the  Sunday  with  most  people.  Drunken- 
ness is  rare  on  any  day,  and  Sunday  trading  is  now  stopped  by  law. 
There  is  little  if  any  skilled  labour.  Abundance  of  newspapers  have 
abundant  readers. 
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Betuming  to  Eogland  we  find '  walking  about  *  the  one '  recreation ' 
on  Sunday.      At  Birmingham  are  lectures,  while  at   Scarborough 
rabbit-hunting  and  fence-breaking  are  spoken  of  as  Sunday  amuse- 
ments.   In  Scotland  ^  walking  about '  is  the  one  reply  given  to  all 
inquiries  as  to  Sunday.     In  Ireland  still  ^  walking '  is  the  one  means 
of  getting  through  the  day  of  rest.     There  are  slight  variations  on 
the  single  theme :  at  Ashton-under-Lyne  they  *  go  out  in  vehicles  in 
summer,  and  stay  at  home  in  winter ; '  at  Bath  they  '  saunter.'    At 
Birmingham  the  parks  are  much  frequented  in  summer,  and  in  winter 
the  Sunday  lecture  society  gives  lectures  in  public  halls,  board  schools, 
&c«  At  Blackburn  they  ^  ramble ; '  at  Bradford  the  public-houses  and 
principal thoroughfieures are  crowded  on  Sunday  evenings;  at  Coventry 
they  '  loaf.'    In  Dublin  the  National  Grallery  and  Zoological  Grardens 
are  open  on  Sunday.     At  Dudley  'nothing  particular,'  at  Derby 
*  none,',  at  Edinburgh  '  walking  about  or  reading '  are  the  replies. 
At  Dundee  they  '  do  not  go  in  for  much  recreation  on  Sunday,  except 
an  occasional  walk  in  the  park.'    At  Exeter  '  summer  excursions ; '  at 
Glasgow  '  the  public  parks.'     In  Gloucester  they  have  '  none  in  par- 
ticular,' and  in  Greenock  'recreation  is  not  encouraged  on  the 
Sabbath.'    In  Huddersfield  '  churches,  chapels,  Sunday-schools,  and 
public  parks '  are  the  places  of  recreation  ;  in  Inverness  *  none,'  at 
Kilkenny '  walking,'  at  Kilmarnock  '  walking  about  and  church-going.' 
At  Liverpool  the  mayor  and  town  clerk  combined  cannot  tell  me  any- 
thing about  the  Sunday  recreations  of  the  town.    At  Manchester  the 
free  libraries  are  open  on  Sunday  from  two  to  nine,  and  largely 
attended.     At  Norwich  '  excursions  to  the  seaside,  down  the  river, 
fishing  and  gardening.'     At  Nottingham  'gardening,  walking  in 
arboretum,  boulevards,  public  walks  and  riverside,  riding  and  skating ; ' 
at  Oxford  'such  recreation  as  they  can  make  for  themselves;'  at 
Paisley  '  they  have  no  recreations  on  Sunday,  having  as  many  as  they 
want  on  week-days.  On  Sunday  they  seem  glad  of  a  rest.'    At  Peter- 
borough '  they  walk  about  with  their  families,'  at  Plymouth  a  con- 
siderable number  are  church  and  chapel  goers,  the  rest —  ?     At 
Beading  'accompanying  the  Salvation  Army  and  country  walks;' 
at  Sunderland  '  walking  about  till  the  public-houses  are  open ; '  at 
Swansea  '  the  large  majority  attend  church  and  chapel,  and  when 
the  public-houses  are  closed  the  number  will  probably  be  largely 
augmented.'    In  Waterford  'the  seaside,  country  walks,  and  listening 
to  the  park  band;'  at  Wexford  'walking,  reading,  and  playing  cards,' 
here  are  six  reading-rooms  open  on  Sunday  to  subscribers  only.     At 
Wolverhampton  an  offer  of  5,O0OZ.  for  a  fine-art-gallery  cannot  be 
accepted  because  the  Free  Library  Act  allows  only  a  penny  rate,  and 
this  rate  is  already  absorbed  by  the  free  library,  so  that  nothing  is  left 
for  the  support  of  the  art-gallery  if  it  were  set  up !     A  subscription 
fund  does  not  appear  to  have  been  thought  of. 

'  Walking  about '  is  not  confined  to  the  British  Isles  as  the  chief 
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means  of  getting  through  Sunday ;  even  where  there  are  museams, 
art-galleries,  and  libraries,  if  the  poorer  classes  have  not  reached  a 
certain  standard  of  education,  they  will  not  be  able  to  use  them.  At 
Amsterdam  there  are  libraries  and  art-galleries  open  free  or  by  a  small 
charge,  but  the  poorer  classes  do  not  attend  th^m,  and  here  drunken- 
ness is  very  prevalent  with  men,  but  a  drunken  woman  is  very  rare. 
Sunday  trading  is  deereasing,  and  the  only  skilled  labour  is  done  by 
Jews.  At  Antwerp  the  museum  and  art-gaUety,  not  the  library,  are 
open  on  Sunday,  but  not  much  attended  by  artisans,  who  make  excur- 
sions, visit  estaminets,  cafgs,  open-air  concerts,  and  music  halls.  There 
is  not  much  drunkenness,  but  Sunday  is  the  worst  day. 

At  Berlin  we  have  a  different  picture.  The  public  museums,  art- 
galleries,  and  libraries  are  open  on  Sunday  and  are  largely  attended 
by  poorer  people,  especially  on  Sunday.  The  climate  allows  of  more 
open-air  life  than  in  Grreat  Britain,  good  music  is  cheap  and  abundant ; 
in  winter  cheap  concerts  and  theatres  form  a  powerful  counter  attrac- 
tion to  the  public-houses;  in  summer  country  excmrsions  or  walks 
occupy  Sunday  morning,  the  evening  being  spent  in  a  beer-garden, 
the  moddst  supper  enlivened  by  music,  which  if  not  good  is  also  not 
bad.  There  is  much  drinking,  but  little  drunkenness ;  the  light  beer 
does  not  intoxicate,  uifless  taken  in  very  large  quantities. 

At  Bordeaux  it  is  much  the  same.  Museum,  art-gallery,  library, 
are  open  on  Sunday  and  well  attended  by  poor  people,  who  also  frequent 
theatres,  operas,  concerts,  &c.    Drunkenness  is  rare  on  any  day. 

At  Brussels  one  sees  a  laige  number  of  artisans  and  peasant 
fieurmers  at  the  museum,  &c.,  on  Sunday,  and  the  artisans  have  a 
number  of  musical  societies  which  meet  on  Sundays,  and  in  summer 
these  societies  organise  festival  meetings.  There  are  also  many 
pigeon-clubs,  of  which  the  members  are  chiefly  artisans,  who  arrange 
pigeon-^raoes  on  Sunday.  The  artisan  class  chiefly  live  in  the  suburbs, 
and  what  little  drunkenness  there  is  (confined  absolutely  to  men)  is 
seen  on  Monday,  which  is  a  half-holiday. 

Buda-Festh  has  its  public  institutions,  well  attended  by  the 
artisans  and  country-people,  especially  on  Sundays;  there  are  also 
excursions  and  open-air  bands  of  music.  Sunday  is  the  worst  day  for 
drink,  but  there  is  not  much  even  then.     Sunday  trading  is  generaL 

In  the  quiet  North,  Christiania  has  several  museums,  &c.  open  on 
Sunday,  from  12  to  2.  Few  poor  people  come  on  weekdays,  more  on 
Sunday,  and  the  number  on  that  day  is  increasing.  Summer  excur- 
sions, winter  association  meetings,  and  dancing  halls  of  secondary 
reputation  are  other  Sunday  recreations.  Drunkenness  is  prevalent, 
especially  in  the  suburbs,  but  it  is  decreasing.  Brandy  may  not  be 
sold  on  Sundays  or  holidays,  or  after  5  p.h.  on  the  day  before.  Trad- 
ing on  these  days  is  also  prohibited  before  5  p.h.  Skilled  labour  is 
also  prohibited  imder  penalties,  except  to  bakers  and  barbers  in  the 
early  morning.    Newspaper-reading  is  very  generfJ. 
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Turning  souUi  to  Italy  Tve  have  in  Florence  abundance  of  art- 
treasures  open  (m  Sundays  free,  the  libraries  being  closed.  The 
Sunday  attendance  of  artisans  is  good,  some  of  the  better  educated 
being  evidently  students  as  well  as  sight-seers.  The  streets,  the 
cafes,  and  the  theatres  axe  all  well-filled.  The  Tuscans  are  a  sober 
race,  and  drunkenness  is  therefore  rare,  and  what  there  is  is  partly  due 
to  the  increased  price  of  wine,  owing  to  the  long-continued  grape- 
disease  ;  the  wine  being  in  consequence  more  adulterated,  and  sdso 
partly  replaced  by  spirits.  It  is  also  increased  by  the  immigration 
into  Florence  of  workmen  from  the  northern  provinces,  since  the  uni- 
fication of  Italy.  The  feeling,  common  in  Boman  Catholic  countries, 
that  Sunday  is  a  day  of  rest  and  innocent  recreation,  together  with  the 
dislike  of  Tuscans  to  any  work  that  can  be  avoided,  tends  to  prevent 
much  labour  on  Sunday,  and  to  keep  Simday-trading  within  narrow 
limits. 

At  Grenoa  Sunday  is  the  only  day  on  which  the  museum  has  its 
doors  set  open,  and  then  it  is  crowded  all  day  by  artisans  and  poorer 
people.  The  library  closes  at  3  p.m.,  but  is  used  chiefly  by  middle- 
class  people.  Sunday  excursious  by  railway,  tramcar,  or  on  foot^  are 
very  popular  with  the  Genoese,  a  sober,  industrious,  and  saving 
people.     Drunkenness  is  but  little  seen,  chiefly  on  Saturday  evening. 

In  Milan  the  museums  and  libraries  are  open  from  ten  to  four  on 
Sundays.  Work  is  general  in  the  forenoon,  and  later  the  artisans 
resort,  with  or  without  their  families,  to  the  inns  in  the  town  or  sub- 
urbs, and  enjoy  a  better  meal  than  is  habitual  at  home.  There  is 
much  more  drinking  <hi  Sunday,  but  not  much  drunkenness  at  any 
time.  .  The  chief  Sunday  trading  is  in  provision  shops  during  the 
forenoon. 

At  Naples  the  museums,  not  the  libraries,  are  open  from  nine  to 
three,  and  well  attended  by  artisans,  &c.,  on  that  day  only.  Theatres 
and  eating-houses  are  also  well  filled.  Drunkennees  is  but  small  in 
extent.  Trading  and  skilled  labour  are  common  in  the  forenoon.  From 
Naples  in  the  south  to  Turin  in  the  north  we  pass  from  the  southern 
to  the  northern  customs*  A  large  number  of  institutions  are  open  on 
Sunday,  and  well  attended  by  artisans  and  poorer  people,  who  also 
listen  to  music  in  the  public  squares,  and  attend  the  theatres. 
Drunkenness  is  almost  unknown.  So  fax,  north  and  south  are  alike,  but 
in  Turin  Sunday  trading  is  very  limited,  caf6s,  restaiurants,  and  cigar 
shops  chiefly,  most  others  (except  butchers  and  bakers  in  early 
morning)  being  invariably  closed.  Skilled  labour  is  unknown  on 
Sunday.  Turin,  however,  is  in  some  respects  a  model  town,  crime 
being  very  small  indeed  in  proportion  to  the  quarter  of  a  million 
inhabitants. 

At  Venice  many  of  the  institutions  are  open  on  Sunday  from 
10  to  2 ;  one  library  from  11  to  1 1,  but  the  number  of  artisan  visitors 
is  small.    Drunkenness  and  Sunday  trading  are  both  small  in  extent. 
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and  skilled  labour  is  unknown.  Venice  is  brilliant  and  romantic  to 
tbe  visitor  and  tourist ;  but  there  are  few  towns  which  appear  more 
sordid  and  melancholy  below  the  surface  of  visitors  and  thoee  who 
live  on  them.  The  visitors  who  walk  about  the  town,  and  those  who 
only  hire  gondolas,  will  have  different  ideas  of  Venice  and  the 
Venetians. 

Having,  however  briefly  and  imperfectly,  glanced  over  Europe  on 
Sunday,  it  will  be  easier  for  us  to  ask  what  is  to  be  said  for  and 
against  the  opening  of  museums,  art-galleries,  libraries,  and  paUic 
gardens  on  Sunday  in  Grreat  Britain,  and  to  understand  the  force  of 
the  arguments. 

Why  is  it  desired  to  open  public  institutions  on  Sunday  ? 

1.  Because  there  are  many  people  who  cannot  go  on  other  days, 
but  who  could  and  would  go  on  Sundays. 

2.  Because  it  is  good  for  people  to  visit  such  institutions  at  any 
lime,  even  on  Sunday. 

3.  Because,  being  national  property,  the  people  (who  are  the 
owners)  should  be  able  to  enter  at  any  time  they  desire  to  do  so  in 
any  number. 

4.  Because  it  is  self-evident  that  people  who  work  long  hours  on 
week-days  (and  there  are  very  many  who  do  so)  cannot  go  at  all 
except  on  Sunday.  This  is  especially  true  of  shopkeepers,  assistantiS, 
and  labourers. 

Why  is  it  desired  to  keep  them  closed  on  Sundays  ? 

Because  to  open  them  deprives,  or  would  deprive,  many  of  their 
day  of  rest,  since  the  attendants,  &c.,  would  have  to  work.  But 
many  do  work  on  Sunday  in  church,  chapel,  Sunday-school ;  and, 
perhaps,  no  work  in  the  world  is  more  useless  than  that  of  ringing  a 
church  bell  for  an  hour  or  more  every  Sunday  in  a  town  where  every 
one  has  abundant  means  of  knowing  the  time.  Domestic  servants 
work  nearly  as  much  on  Sunday  as  on  other  days.  Policemen  and 
soldiers  are  employed  by  the  public.  So  that  it  is  not  Sunday  work, 
but  needless  Sunday  work :  not  Sunday  work  that  is,  but  Sunday 
work  that  might  be,  that  is  objected  to.  But  since  it  is  right  to 
employ  policemen  to  protect  property  and  preserve  order,  it  might  he 
as  well  to  employ  museum  assistants  in  the  work  of  education  which 
tends  to  remove  the  need  of  policemen. 

William  EassiiKB. 
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FALSE  COIN. 

■ 

A  SENSB  of  uneasiness  is  at  last  beginning  to  be  manifested  in  some 
quarters  at  a  pernicious  literary  practice  that  has  been  too  long 
disregarded. 

For  some  years  past  it  has  been  the  &shion  with  a  certain  school 
to  trifle  with  words.  And  the  fashion  is  spreading.  Language  is 
being  confounded,  and  the  terms  of  our  mother-tongue,  with  distinct 
individual  meanings  as  old  as  written  thought  itself,  are  being  mis- 
used and  perverted  till  they  cease  to  convey  any  definite  notion  at  all. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  new  terms  framed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  ever-increasing  discoveries  of  modem  science.  There  can  be 
no  real  ground  for  uneasiness  in  the  growth  of  language,  notwith- 
standing the  apprehension  of  the  Tubingen  professor  who,  reviewing 
the  progress  of  knowledge  in  its  various  branches,  expressed  a  fear 
that,  with  the  increasing  specialisation  and  multitudinous  subdivision 
of  men^s  studies,  the  temple  of  science,  like  the  Tower  of  Babel,  would 
never  be  completed  because  of  the  inability  of  the  workmen  to  under- 
stand one  another's  language.^  This  was  not  a  well-founded  fear. 
With  the  advance  of  science  it  is  inevitable  that  language  should  be 
expanded  and  developed ;  that  terms  should  be  multiplied  and  new 

words  coined. 

Licuit,  semperque  licebit, 
Signatum  prsdsente  nota  procudere  nomen. 

It  would  be  lamentable  were  it  otherwise :  decay,  if  not  death,  would 
then  be  at  hand.  But  the  question  now  is  the  indiscriminate  or 
determined  application  of  terms,  with  clearly  defined  intellectual 
equivalents  of  their  own,  to  notions  or  things  to  which  they  do  not 
belong,  and  never  have  belonged,  till  '  one  poor  word  a  hundred 
clinches  makes."  This  is  the  stultification  of  language.  It  is,, 
moreover,  a  fraud.  The  old  ideas  exist,  and  no  straining  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  cy  pre8  can  avail  those  who  would  rob  them  of  the  verbal' 
legacy  of  ancient  times  that  for  our  own  good  we  are  bound  to 
administer  for  them. 

^  Sir  James  Paget,  Tht4flogy  and  Seienee. 
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Theology,  literature,  medicine,  and  science  generally 'are  saffering 
from  the  effects  of  this  fraudvlewt  nomencUUurej  as  it  has  been 
admirably  designated  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Review.'  Every- 
where it  is  creeping  into  use — in  public  speaking  as  in  seientifie 
treatises;  in  the  daily  press  as  in  works  dealing  with  the  gravest 
theological  topics. 

A  distinguished  Comtist,  for  example,  whose  brilliant  style  never 
fails  to  win  him  attention,  tells  his  audience,  when  he  would  excite 
their  sympathy  for  the<;elebrated  Sepublican  leader,  that  the  rdigm 
of  Grambetta  was  France  I  ^  Had  he  told  them  that  France  yns  his 
god,  or  his  idol,  we  could  have  understood  him. 

Again,  the  man  whose  reputation  for  a  '  matchless  power  of 
observation '  is  more  than  European,  and  whose  influence  as  a  popnk 
writer  is  equal  to  his  weight  with  scientific  man*,  in  the  last  book  tliat 
he  published  before  his  death  ^ — which  no  sooner  saw  light  than  itnv 
scattered  by  the  thousand  over  the  land — ^played  so  fast  and  loose 
with  the  words  'will,'  'consciousness,'  'close  attention,' '  general  notioB,* 
'mental qualities,'  that  many,  of  his  readers,  &scinated  by  the '  popular 
science '  thus  served  up  to  them  by  their  great  teacher,  were  only  too 
delighted  to  adopt  his  phraseology,  and  rejoice  in  the  Tnind  d  Qte 
common  earthworm. 

How  could  they  do  otherwise  ?  The  old-fashioned  instirui^  could 
never  account  for  the  wonderful  inferences  drawn  by  Mr.  Darwin 
from  his  observations  of  worm^-life — -observations,  be  it  remembered, 
that  were  made  with  the  declared  antecedent  wijsh  to  learn  how  Us 
worms  acted  consciotLsly^  and  how  much  menixU  ^powtr  they  dis- 
played (p«  3,  Introduction). 

The  earthworm^aocordiDg  to  Mn  Darwin^  has  sund  because  iu 
actions  resemble  those  of  the  higher  animals.  And  with  the  higber 
animals  when  do^e  attention  to  some  object  leads  to  the  disregard  of 
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Of  late  years  there  has  arisen  in  the  domains  of  general  Hteistore,  and  of 
controversial  theology,  a  habit  of  dealing  with  the  relations  of  ideas  to  words,  which 
is  calculated  to  throw  into,  confusion  all  the  higher  controversies  of  the  time,  and  to 
inflict  serious  injury  upon  letters,  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  and  even  the  moral 
life  of  man.  Under  cover  of  a  particular  word,  connected  by  long  usaige  and  conunoa 
consent  with  a  sai&ciently  definite  idea,  a  new  idea,  totally  different  from  the  old,  is 
introduced,  and  is  then  uised  as  if  the  one  had  become  merged  into  the  otiher,  nA^ 
if  there  were  no  doubt  or  difference  between  them,  .  .  .  Now  this  joggling  with 
words  and  ideas,  this  throwing  of  dust  into  people's  eyes  so  that  controversies  which 
cannot  be  settled  may  be  stifled,  thu  ujipardmahle  tin  in  literature,  U  threatehing  io 
invade  ike  realms  qfmedicifuf,  to  C0nfus6  our  di$eftMi&M,  a^id  to  render  h^pdm  wr 
j^rogreu  in  tome  departments  of  kwwledge: — Medical  Times  and  OasetU,  U^  ^^ 
February,*  1883 ;  Presidential  Address  delivered  before  the  ainical  Society  of  X^d<^od, 
by  Andrew  Clark,  M.D.  LL.D. 

•  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Subjective  Difficulties  in  lieliffion.  May  1883. 

«  I^  Times,  5th  of  February,  188S ;  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  on  Gambetta. 

•  Darwin,  The  Formation  qf  Vegetable  Mould  through  the  Action  of  Wfif^;  •"'* 
Observations  on  their  Habits. 

•  Throughout  this  article  the  italics  are  mine,  unless  otherwise  specified. 
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tbe  impresaiona  which  other  objects  must  be  producing  on  them,  we 
attribvie  this  to  iJieir  cUtentimi  hemg  absorbed ;  and  aUention  im- 
plies ihepreaence  of  a  mind  (pp.  22-3-4).  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
analyse  this,  or  to  ask  whence  our  knowledge  of  the  cUterUion  to 
which  we  attribute  the  power  of  being  absorbed.  The  passage  shows 
of  itself  how  the  mind  of  worms  was  originally  projected  from  the 
imagination  of  the  great  naturalist. 

The  iNx>ce8s  of  gradually  pushing  instinct  out  of  the  field  by  a 
hypotheticaUassumptive  method  is  further  and  curiously  illustrated 
in  the  following  passages  from  the  same  author :  — 

Although  worms  are  so  remarkably  deficient  in  several  sense-organs^  this  does 
not  necessarily  preclude  intelligence,  as  we  know  from  such  cases  as  those  of 
Laura  Bridgeman ;  and  we  have  seen  that  when  their  attention  is  engaged,  they 
neglect  itnpresdons  they  would  otherwise  have  attended  to ;  and  attention  indicates 
thsprescfice  of  a  mind  ofwme  kind,  .  •  •  If  worms  are  aUe  to  judge,  either  be&re 
drawing  or  after  having  drawn  an  object  close  to  the  mouth  of  their  burrows,  how- 
best  to  drag  it  in,  they  must  acquire  sotne  notion  of  its  general  shape.  .  •  •  If 
worms  have  the  power  of  acquiring  some  notion,  however  rude,  of  the  shape  of  an 
object  and  of  their  burrows,  as  geefns  to  b^  the  idase,  they  deaei^ye  to  be  called  intel- 
ligent ;  for  they  act  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  a  man  would  under  similar 
circumstances  Qpp,  84,  97). 

But  Mr.  Darwin's  disciples  go  beyond  their  master.  They  dis- 
pense altogether  with  any  pretence  of  arguing  reason  down  to  beasts 
and  worms.  They  do  not  even  have  recourse  to  hypothetical  assump- 
tion to  distract  us  whilst  they  are  busy  subverting  the  old  order  of 
language  and  confounding  our  grammatical  apprehension  of  it. 
They  boldly  assert  until  their  own  reason  seems  overwhelmed  by 
fieuicy*  Their  glowing  imagination,  outshining  the  dry  light  of 
science,  carries  ordinary  readers  away  until  they  too  are  in  danger  of 
forgetting  that  prosopopceia  has  no  place  even  in  popular  science. 
And  that  to  talk  of  the  will,  perception,  foresight^  choice,  reason,  and 
providence  of  plants,  if  it  is  otherwise  than  by  way  of  poetical  license, 
is  to  talk  nonsense. 

In  Vignettes  from  Nature^  which,  in  a  brief  preface,  Mr.  Grant 
Allen  calls  'popular  expositions  of  current  evolutionary  thought, 
published  with  a  view  of  spreading  more  widely  a  knowledge  of  those 
great  biological  and  cosmical  doctrines  which  are  revolutionising  the 
European  mind,  and  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  epoch-making 
works  of  Charles  Darwin  and  Herbert  Spencer,'  personification  is  the 
order  of  the  day;  and  flowers,  plants,  and  trees  there  appear  so 
highly  endowed  that  no  Alice  in  Wonderland  could  ever  meet  with 
greater  marvels.  We  read  that  the  dry  brown  petals  in  the  wood- 
rush  have  found  out  a  new  function  to  which  they  have  adapted 
themselves  (p.  17);  that  the  wind-fertilised  plants  have  a  plan 
(p.  18) ;  that  the  pretty  nodding  sedge  has  solved  a  problem  by 
putting  all  the  stamens  in  one  head  of  the  flowers  at  the  top,  and  all 
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the  pistils  in  another  head  at  the  bottom  (p.  19) ;  that  the  red  cam- 
pion is  successful  in  its  efforts  to  attract  the  eyes  of  insects  (p.  23)^ 
and  so  on. 

There  is  very  little  to  choose  between  all  this  and  Dr.  Nageli^s 
demand  that  the  province  of  mind  should  be  extended  not  only  to 
animals  and  plants^  but  that  we  should  finally  pass  over  from  the 
organic  to  the  inorganic  world  with  our  conceptions  of  the  nature  of 
mental  operations :  that,  having  given  plants  their  soul  and  widowed 
the  cell  with  sensation  and  thought,  we  should  finally  come  to  speak  of 
chemical  atoms  as  hating  or  loving,  seeking  or  flying  fioDi  one 
another^ 

But,  lest  I  should  seem  to  be  prejudiced  and  selecting  examples 
unfairly,  I  will  take  a  quotation  from  one  of  the  most  attractive  of 
the  daily  papers  that  do  so  much  to  the  formation  of  public  opinion 
on  all  manner  of  things,  carefully  bearing  in  mind  meanwhile  that 
non  vi  sed  scepe  cadendo  g^ctta  cavat  lapidem.  The  PaU  Mall 
Gdz'die  of  September  1,  1882,  commenting  on  the  Beviews  of  the 
current  month,  described  them  as 

not  very  rich  in  scientific  papers.  The  most  readable  is  that  in  the  JFortn^Wjf 
Review  in  which  Mr.  G.  Allen  displays  his  remarkable  g^ft  of  lucid  expositioii  in 
his  attempt  to  answer  the  question  ^  Who  was  primitive  man  P '  Caye-men,  b^ 
admits,  were  far  too  highly  developed  to  supply  the  missiog  link.  Even  liTei^ 
drill  men  were  too  manly  to  be  the  first  cousin  to  the  anthropoid  ape ;  but,  by 
making  dexterous  use  of  a  skull,  a  jawbone,  a  few  fragmentary  relics  m^tpo^ed  t» 
belong  to  races  belonging  to  miooene  and  pliocene  times,  he  draws  the  followin«r 
very  unattractive  picture  of  the  Adam  of  science^  the  supposed  manlike  animal  wfac» 
manufactured  the  earliest  known  split  flints : — '  The  real  primitive  man  apparently 
took  to  the  outlying  and  open  ifiaiiif  perhaps  hid  in  caves,  and  though  ^ofto&l^  still 
in  part  frugivoroos,  eked  out  his  livelihood  by  hunting.  We  may  not  tmputtfiab/y 
picture  him  to  ourselves  as  a  tall  and  hairy  creature,  more  or  less  erect,  but  with  a 
slouching  gait,  black-faced,  and  whiskered,  with  prominent  prognathous  muz^e, 
and  large  pointed  canine  teeth.  His  forehead  was  no  doubt  low  and  retreating, 
with  many  bosses  underlying  the  shaggy  eyebrows,  which  gave  him  a  fierce  expres- 
sion something  like  that  of  the  gorilla.  But  already,  in  all  likelihood,  he  had 
learned  to  walk  habitually  erect,  and  had  begun  to  develop  a  human  pelvis,  as  well 
as  to  carry  his  head  more  straight  on  his  shoulders.* 

Is  it  possible  to  find  a  greater  perversion  of  the  word  '  science,^ 
'  scientific,'  than  we  have  here  ?  It  is  simply  making  science  and 
hypothesis  convertible  terms.  What  business  have  ^  supposed,' '  appa- 
rently,' *  perhaps,'  *  probably,' '  not  unjustifiably,'  *  in  all  Ukelihood,'  with 
Bcience  ?  What  weight  can  any  assertions  hanging  upon  them  carry  ? 
It  makes  one  rub  one's  eyes  and  look  again  to  see  if  one  has  read 
aright.  And  yet  to  how  many  readers  swiftly  receiving  their  impres- 
sions from  a  rapid  perusal  of  the  notice  would  the  apparentlya  and 
perhapses  and  probablys  stand  out  from  the  vivid  picture  of  the 
hideous  gorilla  that  in  all  likelihood  had  learrved  to  walk  habitually 

"*  Virchow,  The  Freedom  of  Science  in  the  Modem  State. 
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erect  and  had  begun  to  develop  a  human  pelvis  ?  *  Habit  dulls  the 
senses  and  puts  the  critical  faculty  to  sleep/ 

Had  Mr.  Allen  taken  a  lesson  from  Professor  Virchow,  and  printed 
all  his  hypotheses  in  small  type,  perhaps  his  reviewer  would  not  have 
been  betrayed  into  miscalling  his  paper  scientific.  Seientia  eat 
jpotentia ;  but  now,  as  in  Bacon's  time,  it  does  not  mean  speculative 
knowledge,  or  the  knowledge  of  hypotheses :  ^  it  is  knowledge  through 
principles,  the  certain  knowledge  of  truth  which  admits  of  demon- 
stration and  excludes  the  possibility  of  its  contradictory  being  true. 
*  Viewed  subjectively,  it  is  the  certain  and  evident  knowledge  of  the 
ultimate  reasons  or  principles  of  truth  attained  by  reasoning.  Viewed 
objectively,  it  is  the  system  of  known  truths  belonging  to  the  same 
order  as  a  whole  and  depending  upon  one  only  principle.'  ^  Its  value 
is  now  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Aristotle,  and  whoever  perveits  its 
meaning  confounds  and  subverts  language.^° 

But  great  as  is  the  manifest  mischief  being  wrought  in  literature 
and  natural  science  by  the  ruthless  disregard  of  time-honoured  ter- 
minology, it  is  even  greater  and  more  marked  in  the  field  of  theology ; 
and  nowhere  has  it  been  more  flagrant  or  more  lamentable  than  in  a 
recent  work  that,  from  the  reputation  of  its  author,  could  not  fail  to 
attract  the  attention  of  a  miscellaneous,  indiscriminating  multitude 
of  readers. 

Everyone  who  has  read  Ecce  Homo  with  any  degree  of  care  must 
have  felt  that  the  author  was  a  man  capable  of  strong,  close,  con- 
secutive thinking,  however  much  they  may  have  disapproved  of  his 
standpoint  or  disagreed  with  his  conclusions.  And  the  continued 
demand  for  the  book — ^it  has  already  gone  through  sixteen  editions — 
would  a  priori  be  sufficient  evidence,  were  other  proof  wanting,  that 
a  fresh  work  coming  from  the  same  author  would  be  certain  to  bring 
With  it  the  weight  of  authority  for  many,  the  expectation  of  origi- 
nality for  others,  and  the  hope  of  novelty  for  not  a  few.  Natural 
Religion  quickly  reached  a  second  edition,  and  the  authorised  publi- 
cation of  a  private  letter  from  the  author  in  The  Spectator  not  long 
since,  as  well  as  frequent  allusions  to  it,  show  that  the  interest  in  the 
book  is  not  ephemeraL 

In  that  letter  the  author  of  Natural  Religion  says,  ^  I  undertake 

"•  Virchow,  The  Freedom  of  Science  in  the  Modem  State. 

'*  Cardinal  Manning. 

'^^  *  Aristote  ezplique  la  demonstration  par  son  ef¥et.  Or  la  science  ne  se  confond 
pi^  avec  la  science  quelle  qu'elle  soit,  mais  c'est  une  connaissance  par  les  causes. . . . 
De  cette  definition  d6coule  que  toate  demonstration  (parfaite)  doit  partir,  non 
sealement  de  principes  viais,  mais  encore  de  principes  imn  edlats.  Un  principe 
immediat  est  celni  dont  la  v^rite  n*est  pas  connne  sealement  tu  moyen  de  quelqae 
autre  principe  et  qni,  par  consequent,  n'a  point  de  premisses.  Or  ce  qui  est  en  ce 
sens  connaissance  ^^mi^f  ou  commencement  ne  pent  pas  £tre  demontre,  mais  est 
certain  par  ioi'Viemt;  aussi  Aristote  appelle-t*il  ces  principes  immediatement  apr^, 
an  lieu  d'immediats  [iLfUfftty],  principes  indimontrahlet  [irpdrrvy  &yairo5clicr»y].* — 
Kleotgen,  Phil  sophie  SchoUutiqne, 
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td  show  ihaty  if  all  the  negations  of  the  fashionable  scientifie  world 
-were  true,  there  still  remains  a  religion  of  oonsideraUe  and  indispen* 
sable  use/  And  he  goes  on  to  assert  that  his  only  chanoe  of  obtaining 
a  hearing  from  those  for  whom  he  wrote  lay  in  dismissing  once  for 
all  whatever  savoured  in  any  way  of  the  supernatural.  Then,  having 
set  forth  that  the  one  ambition  of  the  vast  school  of  crusaders  of  the 
fieishionable  scientific  world  is  to  destroy  religion,  he  proceeds : — 

Only,  I  notice  that  just  in  the  moment  of  victory  they  are  seized  with  a  mia* 
giving.  They  begin  to  stammer  out  that  it  is  not  religion  they  hate,  but  only 
Christianity ;  that  of  course  when  Christianity  is  destroyed  some  other  leligioa 
must  be  substituted- for  it.  Ilnry  to  catch  them  in  this  mood.  I  ask  them  to  tell 
me  what  religion  they  will  substitute.  Now,  if  it  appears  that  this  religion  ia,  after 
all,  a  good  deal  like  Christianity,  is  not  this  result  such  as  ought  to  be  welcome  to 
Christians  P 

These  passages  merit  special  attention.    They  are  the  index,  the 
key  to  the  book :  an  ex  cdthedra  precis  of  it. 

'  It  is  to  be  noted  then  that  Natural  ReUgion  shows :  1,  that,  if  aU 
the  negations  of  the  fashionable  scientific  world  are  trae,  there  still 
remains  a  religion  of  considerable  and  indispensable  use;  2,  by 
impUoation)  that  this  religion  is  absolutely  free  fiom  the  least  savour 
of  the  supernatural ;  3,  that  the  ambition  of  the  scientific  school  is 
to  destroy  religion ;  4,  that  in  the  moment  of  victory  they  do  not 
hate  religion  but  only  Christianity;  5,  that  when  Christianity  is 
destroyed  some  other  religion  must  be  substituted  for  it;  6,  that  the 
religion  they  will  substitute  is  a  good  deal  like  Christianity. 

'  Here  we  have  the  same  looseness  of  expression,  the  same  want  of 
clearness  and  precision  that  marks  the  volume  itself.  What  can  the 
Sdoment  of  victory  mean  if  not  the  accomplished  destruction  of  Cfari»» 
tianity  ?  If  the  moment  of  victory  has  been  reached,  Christianity  is 
already  destroyed.  If  it  is  already  destroyed^  it  follows  that  the 
religion  of  the  scientific  school  is  already  in  possession — since  it  is 
already  in  existence,  otherwise  it  could  not  be  a  good  deal  Hke  Chris* 
tianity. 

But  this  by  the  way :  with  logical  sequence  we  have  not,  for  the 
moment,  anything  to  do.  Our  main  concern  is  with  the  assertion 
that  in  the  fashionable  scientific  world,  which  hates  Christianity,  a 
religion  exists  absolutely  free  from  any  suspicion  of  the  supernatural, 
a  good  deal  like  Christianity.  At  first  sight  the  proposition  involves 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  Christianity  is  certainly  supernatural  in 
the  highest  degree ;  but  all  religions  are  supernatural  in  a  measnre. 
Supernaturalism  is  inseparable  from  religion :  from  natural  reUgion 
properly  so  called,  as  from  revealed  religion  in  its  strictest  sense.  But 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  book,  on  the  authority  of  the  author,  is 
contained  in  the  proposition ;  and  therefore  the  very  life  of  his 
argument  may  be  said  to  hang  on  the  one  word  *  religion.* 
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*  If,  using  the  word  in  its  common  world-wide  natiaral  sense,  he 
proves  the  existence  of  religion  in  the  fashionable  scientific  world, 
then  he  has  made  the-  great  discovery  of  amity  where  the  disoord  of 
diflsent  alone  has  hitJierto  been  disoemed.  But,  if  he  used  it  in  cmy 
other  sense,  if  be  tries  to  make  it  cover  other  noticms^  he  may  con** 
vince  us,  for  instance,  of  the  existence  of  credulity  or  materialism, 
of  atheism  or  superstition,  of  idolatry  or  agBosticisni)  or  anything 
else  obnoxious  to  religion,  in  the  fashionaUe  scientific  world ;  but 
the  term  itself  will  then  be  no  better  than  a  trope,  and  his  argument 
mil  be  of  less  value  than  many  a  demonstration  depending  on  a 
hypothesis^— as  useless  as  the  pictured  hook  on  which  we  can  hang 
only  a  pictured  chain. 

In  the  intellectual  system  of  the  world  we  find  standing  out  with 
absolute  distinctness  from  one  another,  though  leading  to  one  another 
and  mutually  elucidating  one  another,  three  chief  objects  of  human 
study :  Nature,  Man,  Crod.  They  are  the  main  terms  of  our  know- 
ledge.  And  so  clearly  defined  is  the  habitual  distinction  of  our  con* 
ceptions  of  which  they  are  the  verbal  embodiment,  that  in  speaking 
of  any  one  of  them  we  should  not  for  a  moment  think  it  necessary  in 
any  way  to  guard  against  its  being  mistaken  for  either  of  the  others. 
So  that,  if  I  were  to  speak  of  the  study  of  nature  amongst  ordinarily 
cultivated  people,  I  should  convey  to  them  a  distinct  intellectual 
impression,  and  one  that  would  be  no  more  likely  to  be  confounded 
by  them  with  the  idea  that  would  follow  the  introduction  into  our 
conversation  of  the  word  God  or  theology  than  this  would  be  likely  to 
bfe  confounded  with  the  thought  I  should  awaken  were  I  to  mention 
anthropology  or  the  science  of  man.  Nature  does  not  mean  and 
never  has  meant  God  or  man,  and  man  does  not  mean  God  or  nature, 
nbr  does  God  mean  nature  or  man.  And  as  nature  is  the  object  of 
physical  or  natural  science  in  all  its  various  branches,  including 
mathematics  and  astronomy,  so  theology  propri-e  dicta  is  the  Sermo 
de  Deo,  having  God  for  its  object,  and  anthropology,  as  its  very  name 
indicates,  is  the  science  of  man — has  man  for  its  object  and  embraces 
metaphysics,  including  mental  and  moral  science. 

.  Further,  though  the  scientific  man  may  be  lost  in  admiration  at 
tho  marvels  he'  discovers  in  nature,  or  the  beauties  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  endowments  of  man,  no  ordinarily  educated  person  would 
think  of  calling  such  admiratimi  religion.  It  might  become  an  act 
of  religion  if,  passing  beyond  the  immediate  object  of  his  contempla- 
tion, the  investigator,  like  Linnaeus  at  the  sight  of  the  golden  field 
of  genista,  transferred  his  admiration  from  the  creation  to  the  Creator 
and  worshipped  God ;  not  otherwise.  So  long  as  the  tribute  of  ad- 
miration is  limited  to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  it  is  of  the  earth 
earthy ;  it  is  admiration  and  nothing  more.  Beligion  is  not  mere 
admiration  or  worship ;  it  is  Divine  worship.     Cicero  held  this  as 
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explicitly  as  St*  Thomas  Aquinas:  'Beligio  est  virtus  quae  superior! 
cuidam  naturae^  quam  divinam  vocant,  cultum  esaremoniamque  affert.'^' 
A  Divine  object  is  essential  to  it :  ^  religio  proprie  impoxtat  oidinem 
ad  Deum.'  '^  It  is  the  bond  that  unites  the  lower  being  to  the  higher, 
man  to  Grod :  ^  dicitur  reUgio  quasi  a  religando  se  Deo :  cui  alligari 
debemus  tamquam  indeficienti  principio.'  ^^ 

Moreover,  religion  manifested  in  those  acts  of  worship  and  reve- 
renoe  that  constitute  the  bond  and  issue  in  the  union  or  contact  of 
two  beings  has  ever  been  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  subordination 
and  obligation  :  that  sense  of  duty  and  submission — ^the  *  sternas 
poBuas  in  morte  timendum ' — so  hateful  to  Lucretius  that  he  strove  to 
rid  the  world  of  it  with  his  bitter  invective  against  the  times : — 

Humana  anto  oculos  foede  cum  vita  jaceret 
In  terris  oppressa  grayi  sub  religione : 

and  exulted  in  the  efforts  of  Epicurus — 

Quare  religio  pedibus  subjecta  TicisBim 
Obteritur,  nos  exeequat  yictoria  cielo. 

Now  these  words  nature,  Grod,  religion,  in  their  old  signification^ 
it  is.  most  necessary  to  hold  fast,  whilst  we  turn  to  the  use  of  them 
and  their  contraries  in  Natural  Religion.  Otherwise  it  will  be  impos- 
sible, in  the  maze  in  which  we  shall  find  ourselves,  to  appreciate  fully 
the  danger  by  which  language  is  threatened  and  the  subtle  process  bj 
which  its  subversion  is  being  effected :  a  process  that  Renan  prepared 
us  for  when  he  patronisingly  spoke  of  God,  Providence,  soul,  and 
immortality  as  ^  good  old  words ;  a  little  heavy  perhaps,  but  which 
philosophy  will  interpret  in  senses  more  and  more  refined.'  '^ 

In  the  first  chapter  we  read  that,  ^  If  modem  science  be  right . . . 
the  very  notion  of  Grod  seems  to  be  removed  altogether  firom  the 
domain  of  practical  life '  (p.  12).  This  is  clear  and  straightforward, 
and  reading  it,  we  feel  no  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  our  grammatical 
apprehension  of  it  differs  from  that  of  the  author.  But  as  we  read 
on,  a  certain  confusion  begins  to  be  apparent : — 

I  desire  to  insist  upon  the  point  that  when  science  speaks  of  God  as  a  mftk  or 
a  hypothesis,  and  declares  the  existence  of  God  to  be  doubtful  and  destined  always 
to  remain  doubtful,  it  is  speaking  of  a  particular  conception  of  GK>d,  of  God  coiic6iT«d 
as  benevolent,  as  outside  of  nature,  as  personal  as  the  cause  of  phenomena. .  .  • 

Science  [of  course  we  are  always  to  suppose  that  in  Natwnl  BeUgim  science 
means  modern  or  &shionable  science]  opposes  to  God  nature.  When  it  denies  God, 
it  denies  the  existence  of  any  power  beyond  or  superior  to  nature ;  and  it  msj 
deny  anything  like  a  cause  of  nature.  It  believes  in  certain  laws  of  co-eiistence 
and  sequence  in  phenomena,  and  in  denying  God  it  means  to  deny  that  anythinj^ 

"  Cicero,  De  Invent,  "  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Svmma  Miner, 

"  Id.  TheologiocB  Svmma  Compendium. 
^*  Benan,  Etudet  d'Higtoire  lleliffietiie. 
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further  can  be  Imown.  God  and  nature  then  express  notions  wlxich  are  different  in 
An  important  particular.  But  it  is  evident  enough  that  these  notions  are  not  the 
oppoates  that  controversy  would  represent  them  to  he.  On  the  contrary,  they 
coincide  up  to  a  certain  point.  Those  who  believe  in  nature  may  deny  Qod ;  hut 
those  who  believe  in  God,  believe  as  a  matter  of  course  in  nature  also,  since  God 
includes  nature,  as  the  whole  includes  the  part.  It  is  no  doubt  fashionable  to  re- 
present theology  as  disregarding  nature,  as  passing  by  the  laws  which  govern  the 
universe,  and  occupying  itself  solely  with  occasional  suspensions  of  them,  or  with 
ulterior,  inscrutable  causes.  But  this  conception  of  theology  is  derived  from  a 
partial  view  of  it  (pp.  16, 17). 

And  does  not  the  confusion  increase  ?  Is  it  not  bewildering  in 
the  rapidity  with  which  terms  and  notions  are  shifted  and  made  to 
change  and  interchange  places  and  assume  new  positions  ?  It  needs 
a  steady  eye  and  great  patience  to  watch  its  course. 

But,  if  on  the  one  hand,  the  study  of  nature  be  one  part  of  the  study  of  God,  is 
it  not  true  on  the  other  that  he  who  believes  onfy  in  nature  is  a  theist,  and  has  a 
theology  P  ...  If  we  look  at  things,  and  not  merely  at  words,  we  shall  soon  see 
that  the  scientific  man  has  a  theology  and  a  God,  a  most  impressive  theology,  a 
most  awful  and  glorious  God.  I  say  that  man  believes  in  a  God  who  feels  himself 
in  the  presence  of  a  Power  which  is  not  himself  and  is  immeasurably  above  himself, 
a  Power  in  the  contemplation  of  which  he  is  absorbed,  in  the  knowledge  of  which 
he  finds  safety  and  happiness.  And  such  now  is  nature  to  the  scientific  man.  / 
do  not  now  wy  that  it  is  good  or  seUiafyiup  to  tcorthip  tuch  a  God,  but  I  say  that  no 
class  of  men  since  the  world  began  have  ever  more  truly  believed  in  a  Ood,  or  more 
ardently,  or  with  more  conviction  worshipped  Him,  .  .  .  The  scientific  man  strains 
his  mind  actually  to  realise  God*s  infinity.  As  far  off  as  the  fixed  stars  he  traces 
Him, '  distance  inexpressible  by  numbers  that  have  name.'  Meanwhile,  to  the 
theologian,  infinity  and  eternity  are  very  much  of  empty  words  when  applied  to 
the  object  of  his  worship.  He  does  not  realise  them  in  actual  facts  and  definite 
computation  (pp.  19, 20). 

He  would  be  a  wonderful  man,  surely,  who  could  so  realise  in- 
finity and  eternity.  Had  Lucretius  not  confounded  intellectual 
notions  with  the  conceptions  of  the  imagination,  we  probably  should 
never  have  heard  of  his  eternal  javelin-thrower  ;  and  but  for  an  an- 
alogous oversight  the  author  of  Natural  Religion  could  scarcely  have 
treated  infinity  and  eternity  as  things  of  practical  experience  and 
placed  them  within  the  very  sphere  of  physical  phenomena. 

However,  taking  the  passage  as  a  whole,  could  we  for  a  moment  say 
that  Sir  Andrew  Clark  was  one  degree  too  severe  had  it  been  specially  in 
his  thoughts  when  he  designated  a  particular  method  of  controversial 
theology  as  'an  unpardonable  sin,  a  juggling  with  words  and  ideas, 
throwing  dust  into  people's  eyes  so  that  controversies  that  cannot  be 
settled  may  be  stifled '  ?  And  could  anything  be  more  tmworthy  than 
the  sudden  contrast  (p.  20)  of '  the  Eternal,  the  Infinite,  the  All-em- 
bracing' with  the  degraded  idea  of  God  as  '  the  head  of  the  clerical 
interest,  a-sort  of  schoolmaster,  or  philanthropist,'  in  order  to  insinuate, 
nay  rather  to  assert,  that  it  is  only  the  latter  that  modem  science  has 
revolted  from,  whil&t  adoring  more  profoundly  and  adhering  more 
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closely  tban  any  so-called  believer  to  the  true  Object  of  Divine  iw)rdrip  ? 
And  even  granting  for  a  moment  that  Christianity  has  become  comipt, 
has  dwindled  from  its  original  type,  does  the  author  of  Naiural  Rdi^ 
ffion  really  mean  to  say  that  the  fashionable  scientific  school  is  more 
prepared  to  admit  the  God  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Evaogelista  ?  Ood  as 
He  is  revealed  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  the  Almighty  God 
of  Genesis ;  or  the  mighty  and  terrible  God,  the  Ood  of  Trutii,  the 
Eternal  God  of  Deuteronomy  ;  the  God  of  Glory  of  David  ;  the  3Iost 
High  God  of  Daniel ;  or  God  the  Omnipotent  Creator  of  St.  John,  by 
whom  all  things  were  made,  and  without  whom  was  made  nothing 
that  was  made  ?  Would  those  devotees  of  modern  science  who,  lost 
in  admiration  at  the  guesses  in  the  dark  of  their  teachers,  cry  'Eureka' 
on  the  invention  of  Bathybius,  or  defend  with  the  warmth  of  a  ianatic 
the  theory  of '  a  plastidulic  soul,'  accept  Him  ?  Would  Dr.  Nageli  or 
Professor  Hackel  or  Professor  Tyndall  or  Professor  Huxley  acknowledge 
Him? 

Then,  too,  observe  how  gradually  and  subtly  the  process  6f  sbiftiog 
the  relative  positions  of  our  old  words  and  ideas  is  effected.    To  begin 
with,  God  is  placed  in  distinct  opposition  to  nature,  then  nature  is 
changed  into  a  Power — witii  a  capital — ^worshipped  by  the  smntific 
man,  and  whilst  our  attention  is  diverted  by  this  act  of  worship,  the 
power  becomes  a  living  Deity,  greater  than  the  God  of  the  Christians, 
a  personal  God,  God  Himself,  kTiown  to  be  eternal  to  the  scientific 
man  as  he  strains  his  mind  to  realise  G^d's  infinity. 
'    But  to  continue  our  examination.     When  the  worshiiqseiB  of 
nature  say,  <  As  for  God,  we  know  nothing  of  Him ;  it  is  a  same 
belonging  to  a  distinct  system  of  philosophy,'  they  are  '  playing  with 
wovds '  (p.  22).     *  By  what  name  they  call  the  object  of  their  con- 
templation is  in  itself  a  matter  of  little  importance.     Whether  tbey 
say  God,  or  prefer  to  say  Nature,  the  important  thing  is  that  their 
mindff  are  filled  with  the  sense  of  a  power  to  all  appearance  infiaite 
and  eternal,  a  power  to  which  their  own  being  is  inseparably  comieoted, 
in  the  knowledge  of  whose  ways  alone  is  safety  and  well*being,  in  the 
contemplation  of  which  they  find  a  beatific  vision.     Weill   This 
God  is  also  the  God  of  the  Christians.     That  the  God  of  the  Christians 
is  something  more  does  not  affect  this  fact.    Nature,  according  to  all 
systems  of  Christian  theology,  is  God's  ordinance.    Whether  witli 
science  you  stop  short  at  nature,  or  with  Christianity  believe  in  a  (rod 
who  is  the  author  of  nature,  in  either  case  nature  is  divine,  for  it  is 
either  God  or  the  work  of  God.'    As  well  argue  that  a  dock  is  ^ 
man  because  it  is  either  a  man  or  the  work  of  man. 

The  consideration  of  Hhe  abuse  of  the  atheism'  introdnoes  another 
variation  in  the  application  of  the  word  God.  *  Atheism  is  a  disbeli^' 
in  the  existence  **  of  God,  that  is,  a  disbelief  in  any  **  regularity  in 

>*  Author's  italics. 
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the  tiiiiven6>  to  Tfhioh  a  man  must  eonform  himself  under  penaLtiea 
(p.  27).  A  man  is  not  an  athetst^  we  are  told,  who  disbelieves  in  the 
goodness  of  God,  or  in  his  distinctness  &om  nature,  or  in  his  personality. 
Only  when  he  disbelieves  in  any  regularity  in  the  universe  to  which  be 
must  conform  himself  under  penalties  does  he  become  an  atheist.  He 
may  deny  the  being  of  God  as  much  as  he  pleases ;  his  belief  in  one 
single  physical  law*~-that  6.g^  if  he  jump  into  a  deep  river,  he,  being 
unable  to  swim,  will  sink,  and  be  drowned  without  a  swimming-belt 
or  its  substitute — ^belief  in  this  regular  law  of  gravity  will  save  him 
from  the  odium  of  atheism, '  that  demoralising  palsy  of  human  nature 
which  consists  in  the  inability  to  discern  in  the  universe  any  law.  by 
which  human  life  may  be  guided '  (p.  43).  Nay  with  such  belief,  if  he 
would,  he  cannot  be  an  atheist :  *  The  soul  of  man  lives  upon  the 
contemplation  of  laws  or  principles'  (p.  321),  and  only  when  man 
ceases  to  recognise  law  in  the  universe  is  he  an  atheist*  He  is  jsa 
atheist,  without  a  God  because  without  a  law.  An  Agnostic  may  be 
a  thorough  theist;  for  <  Just  as  atheism  does  not  consist  in  a  bad 
theory  of  the  universe,  but  in  the  want  of  any  theory,  so  theism  jOon-» 
sists,  not  in  possessing  a  meritorious  or  true  or. consoling  theory,  but 
simply  in  possessing  a  theory  of  the  universe '  (p.  36). 

After  this  we  come  upon  science  in  the  act  of  deliberate  self** 
deception  turning  '  her  smoked  eye«glass  upon  God '  (p.  50).  .  And 
then  she — ^to  continue  the  figurative  language  of  Natural  JELeligion 
— drops  the  name  God,  she  dethrones  God  with  His  attributes  of 
will,  purpose,  and  love,  and  substitutes,  not  auy thing  new  in  the 
sphere  of  human  knowledge  that  had  no  being  in  the  world  of 
thought,  no  verbal  existence  when  the  word  God  was  the.  common 
term,  the  verbal  embodiment  of  a  universal  idea  amongst  civilised 
men,  but  nature,  with  the  attribute  of  mechanism ! 

Still  it  would  appear  that  science  is  not  altogether  to  blame  for 
this,  because  '  the  conception  of  God  is  so  vast  and  elevated  that  the 
human  mind  easily  sinks  altogether  below  it'  (p.  51). 

Next  under  a  cloud  of  words  a  blow  is  struck  at  another  old 
word,  and  the  claims  of  modem  science  to  theology  are  insinuated 
in  preparation  for  the  emphatic  assertion  of  them  that  follows.  If 
only  the  study  of  nature  becomes  universal,  if  only  all  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  natural  laws  and  form  a  habit  of  contemplating  them, 
atheism  in  its  full  sense,  our  author  would  have  us  believe,  wiU  become 
a  thing  impossible ;  and 

since  every  sort  of  theology  agrees  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  the  laws  of  God,  it 
is  evident  that  in  knowing  nature  we  do  precisely  to  the  same  extent  know  Qod.  • . 
Scientific  men  do  now  tell  us  in  the  very  language  of  theology  that  all  hope, 
that  all  happiness  lies  in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and  hy  nature  they  mean  the 
universe.  •  •  .  they  show  us  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  look  heyond  nature  or 
beyond  experience  in  order  to  find  that  unique  object  of  which  theology  speaks. 
They  themselves  have  found  Him  in  nature  itself  (pp.  62,  53,  54). 
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Bat  we  have  just  read  that  science  opposes  nature  to  Crod,  suppresses 
tlie  name  of  God,  denies  His  attributes  of  will,  purpose  and  loye,  and 
45ub6titute8  nature  and  mechanism  in  their  place. 

It  would  seem  impossible  for  contradiction,  incoherence,  to  be 
carried  further.    But  abyssus  abysQWim,  invocat.    The  Eternal,  the 
Infinite,  the  AU-Embracing  is  withdrawn  from   our  gaze,  whilst 
the  scientific  school  so  poverty-stricken,  so  straitened  in  its  termi- 
nology, but  so  prompt  at  adaptation  and  contrivance,  once  more 
makes  distorted  nature  the  medium  of  another  thought.     ^Laws 
discerned  in  phenomena' — not  a  mere  heap  of  phenom^ia,  be  it 
observed — are  now  adduced  as  nature.     And  in  a  tone  of  deprecation 
we  are  asked  whether  knowledge  of   nature    understood  in   this 
sense  does  not  assuredly  deserve  to  be  called  in  the  strictest  sense 
theology.    But  the  strictest  sense  of  theology  of  Natural  Rdigion 
must  not  be  identified  with  the  doctrine  of  the  supernatural,  for  this 
*  narrows  the  meaning  of  the  word  unnaturally,'  and  '  produces  a  de- 
ception by  giving  a  technical  sense  to  a  word  which,  in  the  common 
understanding,  has  a  much  larger  meaning.' 

To  make  up  for  this  enlarging  limitation  of  theology,  nature 
immediately  afterwards  has  its  meaning  widened  so  as  to  include  a 
host  of  laws  other  than  those  discerned  in  phenomena :  viz.  the  laws 
under  which  human  brings  form  themselves  into  communities  and  set 
up  courts,  the  laws  under  which  churches  and  philanthropic  societies 
:are  formed,  under  which  misery  is  sought  out  and  relieved,  and  every 
evil  that  can  be  discovered  in  the  world  redressed.  This  can  issue  in 
nothing  short  of  Positivism.  By  the  simple  abandonment  of  the 
supernatural,  nature,  including  Humanity  (with  a  capital),  is,  we  are 
toid,  God,  whose  character  is  to  be  read, 

nojt  merely  in  the  earthquake  and  fire,  hut  also  in  the  atill  small  voice ;  not  merely  in 
the  destroying  powers  of  the  world,  hut,  as  Mohammed  said,  in  the  compasnon  that 
we  feel  for  one  another ;  not  merely  in  the  storm  that  threatens  the  sailor  with 
•death,  but  in  the  lifeboat  and  the  Qrace  Darling  that  put  out  to  shore  to  the  resciie ; 
not  merely  in  the  intricate  laws  that  confounded  our  prudence,  hut  in  the  science 
that  penetrates  them  and  the  art  that  makes  them  subservient  to  our  purposes;  not 
merely  in  the  social  evils  that  fill  our  towns  with  misery  and  cover  our  frontiers 
with  vtrar,  hut  in  the  St.  Francis  that  makes  himself  the  brother  of  the  miseraUe 
and  in  the  Fox  and  Penn  that  proclaim  principles  of  peace  (p.  69). 

With  such  passages  as  this  before  one,  it  is  difficult  not  to  turn 
aside  from  the  simple  question  of  the  misuse  of  words,  the  perversion 
of  language,  to  consider  the  flaws  of  logic  that  inevitably  accompany 
it. .  Passing  beyond  Comtism,  this — I  had  almost  said  scorn  of  logic 
-^ lands  us  in  Hegelism  pure  and  simple :  <  Those  who  believe  in 
nature  only  may  be  said  to  believe  not  only  in  a  god,  but,  in  some 
sense,  in  a  personal  god '  (p.  71  )•  And  that  there  should  be  no  doubt 
about  the  passage,  no  suspicion  that  some  error  has  crept  in,  or  some 
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omission  been  accidentally  made,  the  passage  is  emphasised  and 
almost  literally  reiterated  at  p.  82  :  ^  But  the  present  question  iselates 
not  to  any  god  who  is  beyond  nature,  but  to  a  god  who  is  only 
nature  called  by  another  name.'  And  then,  once  again,  the  terma 
God  and  nature  having  been  so  rapidly  interchanged,  and  the  one  so- 
persistently  co-ordinated  with  the  notions  properly  belonging  to  the 
other  that  the  mind  tires  of  trying  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  entangle- 
ment and  dense  atmosphere  of  ambiguity,  nature  fades  away  into  a 
imity  which  in  turn,  by  a  subtle  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament^ 
is  confounded  with  the  being  of  God. 

I  regret  to  have  recourse  to  so  much  literal  quotation ;  but  it 
alone  can  show  in  a  way  there  shall  be  no  gainsaying  the  mischievous 
process  by  which  primary  notions  are  being  subverted  and  corrupted 
in  the  displacement  and  perversion  of  their  common  verbal  equiva- 
lents : — 

The  infant  and  the  man  of  science  may  admire  the  same  flower,  but  while  the 
former  babbles  his  Pagan  hymn  to  the  form  and  colour,  the  latter  loses  both  in  the 
law  which  he  sees  behind  Uiem,  loses  the  individual  in  the  kind,  and  the  kind  itself 
in  the  vista  of  higher  unities  above  it.  Or  may  we  not  illustrate  the  difference  a» 
well  by  contrasting  the  Hebrew  poet's  Psalm  of  Nature  with  Homer*s  description  P 
While  the  latter  touches  in  turn  the  sea,  the  clouds,  the  wind,  with  some  bright 
epithet  that  marks  his  enjoyment,  the  former  instinctively  collects  them  all  under 
one  grand  unity — Who  layeth  the  beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters,  tc^Ao  maketh 
the  clouds  his  chariot,  and  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  (p.  62). 

After  this  Unity  (p,  83)'is  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  capital^ 
because,  *  when  we  realise  the  universe  as  one,  we  utter  the  name 
Grod '  (p.  86),  a  name  '  no  doubt  too  sacred  to  be  introduced  unneces- 
sarily ;  too  sacred,  in  short,  to  be  worked  with  '  (p.  88),  and  therefore 
nature  is  to  be  chosen  on  most  occasions  in  preference,  though  it  is> 
well  known  to  be  one  of  the  ^  most  ambiguous  of  words.*  And  in  the 
very  same  sentence  in  which  our  author  upholds  its  substitution  for  that 
of  God,  ^  the  thought  of  a  Supreme  Being  so  natural  to  man '  (p.  84) 
subdues  him  again,  and,  heedless  (or  is  it  unconscious  ?)  of  all  the  in- 
consistency of  his  varied  exposition,  he  once  more  turns  from  nature — 
nature,  no  longer  as  laws  discerned  in  phenomena,  but  as  a  goddess  of 
unweariable  vigour  and  unclouded  happiness,  without  any  trouble  or 
compimction  in  her  eye,  or  conscience  in  her  heart — to  God :  God,  as 
the  word  is  used  by  ancient  prophets  and  modern  poets,  conveying 
all  the  beauty,  and  greatness,  and  glory  of  the  outer  world,  and  what- 
ever more  awful  forces  stir  within  the  human  heart,  whatever  binds 
men  in  families,  and  orders  them  in  states :  God  '  the  Inspirer  of 
kings,  the  Revealer  of  laws,  the  Keconciler  of  nations,  the  Bedeemer 
of  labour,  the  Queller  of  tyrants,  the  Reformer  of  churches,  the  Guide 
of  the  human  race  towards  an  unknown  goal '  (p.  89).  And  once  more 
God  and  Nature  stand  apart. 
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But  it  is  only  for  a  moment.  We  have  seen  the  Tery  notion  of 
God  driven  by  science  from  the  domain  of  practical  life ;  we  k?e 
seen  science  opposing  nature  to  Grod ;  we  have  seen  natuie  changed 
to  Power,  and  tliat  power  worshipped ;  and  then — as  though  it  and 
nature,  like  Professor  TyndalFs  ma4;ter,  were  genuiiie  dio^^ 
6v6fiaTa^^ — called  Ood,  the  Eternal,  the  Infinite,  theAll-emhnciog, 
hummiotlie  scientific  man  »and  realised  by  him,. and  nature  and 
Gtxl  made  convertible  terms.  Then  we  saw  God  reduced  to  law,  and 
the  negation  of  law  the  declared  equivalait  of  the  negation  of  the 
Deity.  And  then,  so  great  is  '  the  theistic  vigour  of  modem  science' 
(p.  37),  the  glory  of  God  was  diminished,  mechanism  put  in  the  place 
of  His  will,  purpose,  and  love,  the  name  of  God  dropped  and  natoie 
substituted  in  its  place*  Next  laws,  nature,  and  God  were  tieated 
as  one  and  the  same ;  afterwards  nature  standing  alone  became  laws 
discerned  in  phenomena,  and  the  knowledge  of  nature  so  understood, 
theology ;  then,  by  the  Hegelian  method,  nature  and  God  were  again 
confounded ;  and  now,  once  more,  their  separation  is  effected. 

But  only  for  a  mom^it.  The  God  of  ,the  ancient  prophets  hies 
•away  in  the  glare  of  science. 

For  the  modem  views  of  Qod,  so  far  as  they  go,  have  a  reality — a  freshnesB  tlut 
the  others  wanted.  In  orthodox  times  the  name  of  Qod  was  at  most  confined  to 
definitely  religious  writings,  or  was  used  as  part  of  a  conventional  langua^.  Bat 
now,  either  under  the  name  of  God,  or  under  that  of  nature  or  under  that  of  !&▼, 
the  conception  works  freshly  and  powerfully  in  a  multitude  of  minds.  •  •  •  it  mtr 
be  confidently  said  that  in  this  modem  time.  .  •  •  the  conception  of  QodliTes  with 
an  intensity  which  it  never  had  l)efore  (p.  110). 

A  foreigner  has  not  hesitated  to  write :  ^  The  idea  of  God  is  already 
well  shaken.  •  •  «  •  We  must  give  it  the  last  blow*'  '^  S^ch  lan- 
guage would,  I  am  sure,  be  simply  abhorcent  tQ  the  author  of  Saiural 
Rdigion ;  but  who  could  deliberately  say  that  passages  like  the  above 
are  not  far  more  deadly  in  their  charaoter  than  the  coarse  impiety  of 
continental  materialists  ? 

If,  however,  the  God  in  whom  the  modem  world  believes  has  also 
his  revelationj  by  all  means  let  the  modern  world  write  it  large  and 
clear,  though  I  £Biil  to  gain  from  Natv/rcU  Religian  a  definite  concep- 
tion of  what  so  great  a  good  can  be.  To  predicate  of  science  which 
denies  God  (p.  12)  that  it  is  God  (p.  110) ;  nezt«  that  it  is  a  main 
part  of  religion,  the  grand  revelation  of  God  (p.  209) ;  and,  finally, 
a  new  revelation  by  the  Eternal  (p.  250),  is  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
and  therefore  unmeaning. 

Leaving  aside,  then,  in  the  hopeless  confusion  in  which  the  author 
of  Natural  Religion  has  plunged  the  verbal  equivalents  of  our  intel- 
lectual conceptions  of  God  and  nature,  we  proceed  to  the  coosidera- 

^*  Dr.  Martinean,  Beli^iofi  as  affected  hy  Modem  Materialism. 

"  Naqaet,  De  U  Metlufde,  quoted  by  Mgr.  Dapanloup,  Le  PMl  SaeiaL 
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tion  of  his  use  of  the  equally  important  word  religion.  Here«  at 
least,  there  may  be  something,  if  not  to  remove  the  dark  shaddw  of 
ambiguity  that  he  has  cast  on  words  about  which  hitherto  there  has 
been  no  difficulty,  at  least  to  free*  the  volume  from  the  charge  of  a 
complete  disregard  of  the  corordioation  of  words  and  ideas,  by 
adh^re^ce  to  the  school  of  fraudulent  nomenclature. 

The  word  religion,  as  we  have  recalled^  has  a  very  dearand  defi« 
nite  meaning  attached  to  it,  which  may  be  summed  up  as  Divine 
worship,  or  worship  paid  to  the  Divine  Being,  analogous,  to  the 
homage  or  worship  that  we  spontaneously  render  to  the  various  forms 
of  material  or  moral  beauty  that  come  under  our  observation  and 
constitutes  thexelation  of  the  subjects  to  the  object  called  admiration ; 
b^t  differing  from  such  admiration  in  the  sense  of  tributary  obligation 
and  jsubordination  in  kind,  not  in  degree  only,  that  accompanies  it,  and 
constitutes  it  a  apecialis  ratio  aervitutis  whereby  it  obtained  among 
the  Greeks  the  name  of  latria.^^  This  is  the  universally  accepted  idea 
of  religion.  Whether  the  Divine  worship  is  paid  to  the  Supreme  Being 
known  through  revelation,  or  only  through  the  lights  of  nature 
({.e.  the  universal  promptings  and  aspirations  of  the  human  raoe, 
the  fiavreia  rod  Beov  that  all  men  have  in  their  minds — ^acknow** 
lodged  by  Aristotle,  the  inward  touch  of  Him — the  voepa  iwaify/i,  as 
Plotinus  called  it)  does  not  alter  the  essential  character  of  religion 
as  a  bond,  involving  relations  of  the  lower  and  the  higher,  the  human 
and  the  Divine,  of  man  to  God. 

In  Natural  Religion  the  author  commences  his  definition  with 
the  assertion  (p.  25)  ^  that  it  is  in  the  free  and  instinctive  admiration 
of  human  beings  for  the  glory  of  heaven,  earth,  and  sea,  that  religion 
— so  far  as  religion  is  the  name  of  a  good  and  healthy  thing — begins, 
and  I  cannot  imagine  but  as  morbid  a  religion  which  has  ceased 
to  admire  them.'  Here  we  have  an  echo  of  the  note  struck  on  the 
title-page  in  the  mutilated  line  of  Wordsworth :  ^  We  live  by  admira- 
tion.'   It  should  have  been  '  hope  and  love '  as  well. 

Next  we  read  that  religion  may  be  called  the  imaginative  know- 
ledge of  God  (p.  52).  And  then  from  religion  as  the  offspring  of  the 
imagination  we  proceed  to  religion  and  worship  as 

commonly  and  conveniently  appropriated  to  the  feelings  with  which  we  regard  God. 
But  those  feelings — love,  awe,  admiration,  which  together  make  up  worship — are 
felt  in  various  combinations  for  human  beings,  and  even  for  inanimate  objects.  It 
is  not  exclusively,  but  only  par  excellence,  that  religion  is  directed  towards  Qod.  «  . 
Without  ritual,  religion  may  exist  in  its  elementary  state,  and  this  elementary  state 
of  religion  may  be  described  as  habitual  and  permanent  adimration.^^ 

Here,  as  in  the  ease  of  God  and  nature,  the  subversion  of  the 
universal  conception  of  religion  is  effected  by  degrees  ;  and  as  they 
were  interchanged  with  one  another,  the  absolute  term  religion  is 

»  St.  Tbomas  Aquinas,  Summa  Minor.  »  Autbor*s  italics. 
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interchanged  with  the  relative  word  worship :  *  The  true  artist  is  he 
who  worships,  for  worship  is  habitual  admiration.  •  •  •  Wherever  thov- 
fore  art  is,  there  is  reb'gion '  (p.  95). 

Bat  to  become  religion  in  the  complete  sense,  art^  we  are  told, 
must  appreciate  the  unity  of  things ;  and  even  of  such  religion  there 
is  a  higher  and  a  lower  form.  The  lower  omits  in  its  view  of  the 
unity  of  nature,  or  does  not  give  due  prominence  to  that  which  is 
highest  in  nature — the  moral  principle.  Whenever  morality  receives 
due  place,  this  religion  of  art  is  *  in  a  worthy  sense,  the  worship  of 
God.' 

The  description  of  the  artist  that  follows  makes  the  due  place  of 
morality  exceedingly  doubtful.  The  artist,  we  learn  (p.  120),  h» 
long  cherished  a  secret  grudge  against  morality ;  he  finds  that  the 
prudery  of  virtue  is  the  great  hindrance  to  the  attainment  of  his 
ideal ;  that  even  the  individual  artist  seems  corrupted  and  spoiled 
for  his  business  if  he  allows  morality  to  get  too  much  control  over 
him.  He  marks  the  mistakes  made  by  Christian  philanthropy,  the 
evils  caused  by  Koman  virtue,  the  homeliness  of  honesty,  the  prim- 
ness of  purity !     If  this  be  so,  we  may  truly  say  : — 

Religion  blushing,  veils  her  sacred  fire^ ; 

but  can  we  complete  the  couplet  and  add  ? — 

And  unawares  morality  expires. 

With  much  rhetorical  exaggeration  the  process  of  confoundiiig 
the  notions  religion  and  admiration  is  pursued,  until  finally  at 
pp.  124-5  they  are  established  as  convertible  terms.  But  it  require? 
many  words  and  almost  endless  accumulations,  which  bring  in  hetero- 
geneous matter,  to  effect  the  complete  subversion  of  the  old  word 
religion. 

At  p.  127  we  are  introduced  to  the  three  religions  of  the  world 
that  enshrine  in  archaic  forms  principles  of  eternal  value.  They 
are :  (1)  the  religion  of  visible  things,  or  Paganism ;  (2 )  the  religioD 
of  humanity ;  (3)  *  the  religion  of  Grod,  which  worships  a  unity  con- 
ceived one  way  or  another  as  holding  the  universe  together;'  and 
*  if  we  apply  these  categories  to  the  controversies  of  our  own  Ume,  we 
shall  say  that  we  see  the  ancient  religion  of  humanity,  whieh  has 
80  long  reigned  among  us  under  the  name  of  Christianity,  assailed 
on  the  one  side  by  the  Higher  Paganism  under  the  name  Art,  and 
on  the  other  by  a  peculiarly  severe  and  stem  form  of  Theism 
under  the  name  Science.'  Science  is  indeed  a  peculiar  form 
of  theism,  whether  stern  or  ssvere  is  another  question.  But  this 
struggle  between  Christianity,  paganism  or  art,  and  science  is,  we 
are  told,  only  a  rivalry  of  religions  among  themselves.  *  Against 
irreligion,  against  secularity,  art,  science,  and  Christianity  are,  or 
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ought  to  be,  united/  Who  is  there  that  has  not  heard  the  great 
cry  against  secularists  ?  But  did  anyone  ever  dream  that  the  secu- 
larists put  art  and  science  on  the  same  footing  with  Christianity 
in  their  efforts  to  abolish  Christianity  from  our  State  schools  ? 

However,  to  understand  secularity  really  and  truly  we  must  under- 
stand religion  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word — as  interpreted  by  the 
author  of  Natural  Religion :  religion  upon  which  all  culture  alike 
rests ;  religion  not  simple  but  threefold,  consisting  of  that  worship  of 
visible  things  which  leads  to  art,  that  worship  of  humanity  which 
leads  to  all  moral  disciplines,  and  principally  the  Christian,  and 
that  worship  of  God  which  is  the  soul  of  all  philosophy  and  science. 
Which  of  the  Crods  of  Natural  Religion  we  are  not  told:  Q-od 
proprie  didTia^  or  God = Nature = Laws = Mechanism. 

Beligion,  however,  is  not  left  long  in  affluent  circumstances;, 
once  more  its  meaning  is  contracted,  and  we  find  it  reduced  to  the 
limits  of  mere  individuality ;  for  *  to  have  an  individuality  is  to 
have  an  ideal ;  and  to  have  an  ideal  is  to  have  an  object  of  worship,  it 
is  to  have  a  religion '  (p.  136). 

Next,  it  is  the  turn  of  morality  to  be  bruised,  defaced  and', 
alloyed,  robbed  of  its  intrinsic  value,  and  made  to  give  place  to  art 
and  science,  since,  according  to  our  author,  these  are  related  no  less 
closely  to  religion  (a  little  while  ago  they  were  religion  itself)  than 
it,  and  must  be  taken  with  morality  to  make  up  the  Higher  Life. 
The  word  morality  in  its  old  sense  i.°,  we  are  informed,  as  vexatious 
as  that  of  law  in  its  special  Hebrew  signification  was  to  the  first 
disciples  of  Christ  (p.  141). 

Its  new  sense  it  is  difiSicult  to  determine  from  the  exposition  of 
Natural  Religion,  But  it  seems  to  be  something  dependent  on  the 
universal  spread  of  worship  as  the  habitual  contemplation  of  some 
object  of  supreme  interest ;  for  from  the  Higher  Life  that  would  thereby 
be  constituted  many  fair  growths  would  spring,  one  of  which  would  be 
morality ;  morality,  however,  that '  would  appear  in  a  form  so  fresh 
that  no  such  name  would  seem  appropriate  to  it'  (p.  142).  Surely 
this  is  going  far  beyond  even  the  famous  diplomatic  view  of  the 
object  of  language  :  it  does  not  conceal,  it  paralyses  thought. 

From  a  morality  that  is  not  morality  the  transition  is  easy  to  the 
emphatic  denial^of  ^  the  position  that  the  essential  part  of  all  religion 
is  morality,  which  makes  way  for  new  elements  of  religion  ;  and  the 
following  contradictions  follow  in  swift  succession :  religion  as  it 
develops  and  organises  itself  does  not  ^  assume  the  name  of  Christian- 
ity, nor  even  of  religion  at  all ;  it  prefers  to  call  itself  culture.  And 
what  is  this  new  thing  ^'  culture,"  more  concerned  with  art  and  science 
than  with  self-sacrifice  or  charity,  and  what  relation  doe:;  it  bear  to 
the  old  familiar  thing  "  religion "  ? '  If  we  take  the  larger  and 
juster  view  of  religion,  they  are  identical,  culture  being  merely  the 
Vol.  XV.— No.  88.  3  R 
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alias  that,  owing  to  the  tyianny  of  orthodoxy  which  has  debarred  it 
from  the  use  of  the  name  properly  belonging  to  it,  the  Kainial 
Religion  of  the  modem  world  has  adopted  (p.  143).  '  For  it  is  a 
general  rule  that  the  orthodox  system  has  kept  to  itself  the  voca- 
bulaiy  of  belief,  and  has  thus  forced  all  other  systems  to  appear  as 
non-religious,  if  not  irreligious '  (t&.). 

So  that  it  is  under  the  stress  of  orthodoxy  that  new  phrases  have 
been  coined  even  for  the  old  notion  religion,  and  that  religion  has 
been  revived  under  the  artificial  name  culture  I  And  hence  it  comes 
that  we  must  call  the  substance  of  religion  culture,  not  morality; 
and  the  fruit  of  it  the  higher  life,  not  moral  goodness  I  The  name  is 
*  unfortunate,'  the  author  of  Natural  Rdigion  says. 

But  though  the  name  is  unfortunate^  the  thing  realises  precisely  that  large  eon* 
ception  of  religion  after  which  we  have  heen  feeling.  For  culture  is  not'mp^re 
morality/  but  embraces  a  larger  field,  and  under  the  name  of  culture  we  now  haxt 
a  system  which^  however  imperfect  in  other  respects,  is  free  from  the  one-fiidedneaa 
of  ecclesiastical  Christianity. 

This  broad  conception  of  religion,  however,  is  enunciated  only  to 
be  followed  again  by  a  narrow  one  (p.  153). 

And  at  p.  161,  with  the  assistance  of  negation,  we  gain  a  fresh  view 
of  the  chameleon  word :  '  Religion  is  not  properly  a  supematuxBl  law ; 
it  is  worship.  Natural  Beligion  is  simply  worship  of  whatever  in  the 
known  universe  appears  worthy  of  worship.'  Mark  whatever  appeamy 
not  whatever  is. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  chapter,  after  all  these  meta- 
morphoses— Religion = admiration = worship  =  sciences:  art  =  moral- 
ity =  a  maxim,  till  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  it  is  and  what  it  is 
not  to  those  who  agree  with  the  author  of  Natural  Rdigion — ^we 
seem  to  have  reached  the  limits  of  fluctuating  exposition :  that  won- 
drous creation,  that  marvellous  development,  the  religion  of  ideal 
humanity  escapes  from  out  the  cramping  chrysalis  of  'Christian 
legalism,'  and  the  nations  are  seen  (p.  179)  prepared  'to  take  up 
once  again  the  freedom  of  those  who  live  not  by  rules  but  by  religion  * 
— ^for  '  religion  [here  I  must  anticipate] maybe  conceived  either  as  a 
law  or  as  a  worship ;  it  is  only  as  a  law  that  it  is  declining '  (p.  190). 
'  Natural  religion,  then,'  we  are  told,  ^  is  no  mere  dull  morality,  for 
in  the  first  place  it  is  far  wider  than  any  morality,  being  as  wide  as 
modem  cidture;  and  in  the  second  place,  so  far  as  it  is  moral  and 
bears  fruit  in  morality,  even  here  it  is  no  mere  morality,  but  an 
historic  religion '  (p.  180). 

But  this  is  not  all.  This  natural  religion  is  a  new  retigion 
(p.  194),  and  with  a  new  theology  has  grown  up  unobserved  outside 
the  ecclesiastical  sphere.  It  differs  '  from  that  old,  once  universally 
accepted,  idea  of  religion '  in  that  its  province  is  much  more  national 
and  political  than  personal.      '  Religion,'  properly  understood,  '  is 
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the  atmosphere  of  common  thought  and  feeling  which  surrounds  a 
community ;  hecause  all  at  once  breathe  it  and  live  on  it,  therefore 
it  is  a  religion.'  Which  is  very  much  like  a  circle.  To  say  that  air 
is  air  because  we  all  breathe  it  and  live  cm  it  would  be  equally  good 
as  a  definition. 

The  identification  of  religion  and  nationality  follows.  It  is 
effected  apparently  with  some  little  effort  not  to  startle  too  rudely. 
We  are  prepared  for  it  by  an  observation  on  the  affinity  that  exists 
in  modem  Europe  between  the  spirit  of  nationality  and  that  of 
religion.  Then  the  saying  of  Mazzini  is  quoted:  ' Italy  is  itself  a 
religion.'  But  religion,  we  have  been  told,  is  worship,  and  worship 
is  admiration,  ergo  Italy  is  admiration.  Finally  the  identification  is 
completed : — 

Any  shock  or  change  which  makes  the  individual  aware  of  this  atmosphere 
about  him,  raises  nationality  into  religion.  ,  .  •  And  when  the  shock  lias  heen 
giyen  by  some  tragic  catastrophe,  as  in  the  case  of  ancient  Jerusalem  or  modem 
Italy,  the  creed  of  nationalitj  hecomes  solemn  and  intense,  so  that  the  suffering 
patriot  says  in  all  seriousness  that  his  country  is  to  him  a  religion  (p.  196). 

After  this  we  are  brought  to  a  definition  of  the  Catholic  Church 
of  the  future. 

The  Church,  according  to  Natural  Rdigion^  is  the  atmosphere  of 
thought,  feeling,  and  belief  that  surrounds  the  State ;  it  is  in  fact  its 
civilisation  made  more  or  less  tangible  and  visible.  And  religion,  in 
its  pubUc  aspect,  is  identical  with  civilisation  (p.  201).  But  civili- 
sation means  ^  Science ;  that  is,  definiteness  of  conception,  accuracy 
of  observation  and  computation,  intellectual  conscientiousness  and 
patience,  and,  closely  connected  with  these,  the  active  spirit  which 
rejects  fatalism  and  believes  that  man's  condition  can  be  bettered  by 
his  efforts.'  Also,  '  humanity  not  limited  by  tribe  or  nation,  and 
including  all  principles  affecting  man's  dealings  with  his  kind,  respect 
for  women,  respect  for  individual  liberty,  respect  for  misfortune.' 
Lastly,  ^  delight  and  confidence  in  nature,  opposed  alike  to  the  super- 
stitious dread  of  idolatry,  and  to  the  joylessness  of  monasticism  or 
puritanism '  (p.  202). 

It  is  a  terrible  circle :  there  is  no  way  out  of  it,  or  the  contra- 
dictions that  it  involves.  See  what  these  are :  1 .  Beligion  is  civilisa- 
tion, yet  it  inspires  civilisation ;  that  is,  it  inspires  itself.  2.  '  That 
scientific  spirit  of  observation  and  method,'  characteristic  of  civilisa- 
tion, is  also  a  constituent  of  religion — it  *  is  the  worship  of  God 
whose  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  but  whose  laws  are  eternal '  (p.  202) : 
that  is  to  say,  the  same  spirit  that  (p.  50)  has  diminished  the  glory 
of  God,  put  mechanism  for  His  will,  purpose,  and  love,  and  finally 
suppressed  His  very  name,  is  the  worship  of  God.  3.  ^  That  spirit 
of  active  humanity  is  Christianity,  and  it  is  supplemented  by  several 
other  forms  of  the  worship  of  Man  which  have  grown  up  round  it' 
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(p.  202).  ^  Lastly,  that  enjoyment  of  the  visible  is  a  fragment  saved 
from  the  wreck  of  paganism.  It  is  the  worship  of  the  forms  of 
nature  derived  from  Grreece,  first  widely  diffused  at  the  ReTuiisaance^ 
and  welcomed  since,  and  spread  more  widely  by  artist  natures  from 
age  to  age.'  Artist  natures  whose  ideal  leads  them  to  rebel  against 
the  prudery  of  virtue,  the  homeliness  of  honesty,  the  primness  of 
purity  ?    And  this  is  modem  religion  and  modem  civilisation  I 

And  when  this  religion  and  civilisation  have  been  carried  to  all  the 
nations  lying  outside  its  zone ;  when  the  true  view  of  the  universe,  of 
astronomy,  of  chemistry,  of  physiology  (seen  *  through  the  smoked 
eye-glass  of  science ')  has  been  carried  to  polytheists  still  lapped  in 
mythological  dreams ;  when  we  have  carried  progress  and  free  will  to 
fatalist  nations,  and  nations  cramped  by  the  follies  of  primitive 
custom ;  when  we  have  carried  the  doctrine  of  a  rational  liberty — 
that  is,  the  freedom  of  those. who  live  not  by  rules  (p.  179) — ^into  the 
heart  of  oriental  despotisms,  we  shall  have  admitted  them  into  the 
modern  city  of  God  (p.  204). 

But  to  do  this  modem  religion  or  modem  civilisation,  we  are 
told  (p.  203),  must  give  itself  some  organisation ;  it  must  be  con- 
centrated into  a  doctrine  :  only  by  embodying  itself  into  something 
of  the  nature  of  a  Church  can  it  fulfil  its  great  missionary  work. 
*  And  thus  we  arrive  at  the  Church  of  Natural  Religion '  (p.  206).  Are 
rules  and  doctrines,  laws  and  organisations  incompatible  ?  If  not,  if 
they  are  interdependent  and  inseparable,  a  religion  that  needs  doctrine 
and  organisation  can  never  be  the  '  religion  of  ideal  humanity.' 

Be  this  as  it  may,  civilisation = religion  concentrated  into  a  doc- 
trine (without  rules?),  organised  into  a  church  (without  laws?),  is 
needed  at  home  as  much  as  abroad.  The  body  wants  a  soul,  the 
State  wants  a  church  (p.  208).  The  real  religion  of  the  age  has  not 
been  suflaciently  diffused  everywhere.  In  England  the  ideas  of  the 
multitude  are  perilously  divergent  from  those  of  the  thinking  classes 
(p.  208).  ^  No  adequate  doctrine  of  civilisation  is  taught  among  us. 
Science  only  penetrates  either  in  the  form  of  useful  information,  or 
else  in  that  of  a  negative  doctrine  opposed  to  religion ;  as  itself  a 
main  part  of  religion  [observe  a  main  part,  though  we  have  so  often 
been  told  it  is  religion],  as  the  grand  revelation  of  God  [how  can  that 
be  revelation  which  is  the  outcome  of  discovery,  the  result  of  close 
investigation  and  laborious  patient  research  ?]  in  these  later  times 
supplementing  rather  than  superseding  older  revelations,  it  remains 
almost  as  much  unknown  as  in  the  dark  ages.'  If  this  is  the  case, 
how  can  it  in  any  sense  be  the  religion  of  the  age?  How  can 
nations  have  prepared  or  be  preparing  themselves  for  this  religion  of 
ideal  humanity  ? 

Moreover,  if,  as  we  have  been   told,  science  is  religion, 'and 
nationality  is  religion,  science  must  also  be  nationality.     How  can 
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anyone  say  that  the  English  people  are  wanting  in  nationality  ? 
Further,  do  not  the  people  form  part  of  the  modern  world  ?  But  the 
modem  world  has  its  Grod  and  religion,  and  revelation,  all  of  which 
are  science  (p.  193).  And  unless  religion  is  one  of  the  great  forces 
which  sway  whole  communities  at  once,  it  is  nothing  (p.^  180). 
Hence,  if  the  worship  of  the  scientific  man,  which  again  is  science, 
is  not  one  of  these  great  forces,  it  is  nothing.  What  a  blow  to  the 
definition  of  modem  religion = science ! 

But  once  more  religion  is  made  to  shift  its  standing  ground : 
'The  truth  is  that  religion  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  basis  of 
societies  and  of  States.  It  is  no  mere  philosophy,  but  a  practical 
view  of  life  which  whole  commimities  live  by '  (p.  210).  And  *  From 
history  we  learn  that  the  great  function  of  religion  has  been  the 
founding  and  sustaining  of  States'  (p.  211).  What  a  distance  we 
have  got  from  Cicero — ^religio  est  virtus,  qua9  superiori  cuidam 
naturae,  quam  divinam  vocant,  cultum  cseremoniamque  affert.' 

A  new  chapter  begins  at  page  212,  and  there,  in  spite  of  having 
previously  pronounced  the  necessity  of  some  organisation  embodying 
civilisation  in  a  church  (p.  203),  and  asserted  (p.  209)  that  no  ade- 
quate doctrine  of  civilisation  is  taught  among  us,  the  author  of 
Natural  Religion  declares  that '  This  church  exists  already,  a  vast 
communion  of  all  who  are  inspired  by  the  culture  and  civilisation  of 
the  age.'  But  who  can  form  a  conception  of  what  it  is — this  church 
or  civilisation,  that  is  of  religion,  that  is  of  science,  that  is  of  civili- 
sation concentrated  into  a  doctrine  on  which  the  State  is  founded 
and  by  which  it  is  sustained  ?  Founded  on  a  doctrine  that  shall  not 
be  a  dogma,  be  it  understood.  For  ^  Imagine  a  state  resting  upon 
dogma'  (p.  214).  Does  not  the  existence  of  Grod,  the  Creator  and 
Suler  of  the  universe,  constitute  a  dogma  of  Christianity  ?  Is  not 
dogma  of  the  very  essence  of  Christianity  ?  '  But  we  preach  Christ 
crucified.'  Was  not  Christianity  the  basis  of  States?  or  is  it  an 
exception  to  the  dictum  ^  From  history  we  learo  that  the  great 
function  of  religion  has  been  the  founding  and  sustaining  of  States '  ? 
Perhaps  oiur  author  forgot  this,  as  in  turn  he  appears  to  have  for- 
gotten his  amazement  at  the  idea  of  a  State  resting  upon  dogma, 
where  he  tells  us  that  we  must  face  once  for  all  the  truth  that  the 
great  views  of  the  universe  contained  in  what  he  designates  ^  verbal 
religions '  (i.e.  religions  that  would  attribute  sovereign  importance  to 
such  a  dogma  or  verbal  proposition  as  e.g,  God  is,  God  is  one,  God  is 
infinite  in  goodness),  upon  which  States  and  forms  of  civilisation  rest, 
are  partial  and  provisional,  however  much  they  may  assert  them- 
selves to  be  final.  '  But  we  must  realise,  on  the  other  hand,  he  adds, 
*  that  States  really  do  rest  upon  them  and  not  upon  nothing  at  all,  so 
that  the  decay  of  a  great  religion  involves  a  revolution  of  incalculable 
magnitude ' :  which  if  it  means  anything  can  only  mean  that  States 
do  rest  upon  dogma. 
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Very  little  more  remains  to  complete  the  process  of  destnictioD« 
In  clear  bold  language  we  are  now  told  that  to  suppose  anything  to 
be  religion  than  what  Natwrcd  Religion  declares  it  to  be  is  an  egre* 
gious  mistake  of  nomenclature ;  that  what  past  generations  used  to  call 
religion  has  now  got  another  name  or  names,  and  that  the  word  rdigioa 
has  been  transferred  to  something  of  less  importance.  ^  The  multi* 
tude  fixing  their  eyes  upon  the  outsides  of  things  have  ideatified 
religion  with  its  organisation,  with  churches,  chapels,  with  the  cleri- 
cal profession  and  its  interests.'  In  doing  so  the  multitude  have 
done  right.  The  visibleness  of  the  church  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  its  action.  It  cannot  act  without  being  visible,  as  Thorn* 
dike  has  shown.  *The  church,'  he  says,  <is  visible  by  the  laws 
which  it  useth.'  Seligion  cannot  be  separated  from  its  visible 
:acts.  What  does  our  author's  civilisation  concentrated  into  a 
xl<»ctrine,  organised  into  a  church,  mean,  if  it  does  not  mean 
identity  with  religion  under  one  or  other  of  his  multiform  views  of  it  ? 
Views  that  still  continue  to  be  multiplied  or  are  emphasised  by  new 
forms  of  previous  renderings :  <  The  truth  of  a  religion  is  a  phrase 
without  meaning ;  you  may  speak  of  the  truth  of  a  philosophy,  of  a 
theory,  of  a  proposition,  but  not  of  a  religion,  which  is  a  condition 
of  the  feelings '  (p.  222).  What  a  strange  contrast  to  that  other 
definition  of  religion  (p.  217)  as  a  thing  obvious,  palpable,  huge, 
filling  the  earth  and  sky,  and  dwarfing  everything  else  by  its 
jmagnitude ! 

At  the  very  close  of  the  book  the  conception  of  religion  remains 
•Tts  variable,  as  unfixed  as  it  was  at  the  beginning ;  for  at  p.  231  we 
read  that  true  religion  can  never  have  any  conflict  with  science, 
except  when  science  disregards  the  claims  of  humanity.  So  that  we 
have  these  propositions :  there  is  a  true  religion ;  there  can  be  no 
truth  of  religion ;  there  is  a  true  religion  apart  from  science  and 
humanity — ^though  science  and  humanity  are  religion,  and  anything 
•else  according  to  the  meaning  with  which  it  may  be  the  pleasure  of 
the  author  of  Natural  Religion  for  the  moment  to   charge  the 

iterms. 

Or  again :  S  .  .  the  common  ground  between  science  and  Chris- 
tianity ' — which  sprang  from  a  wave  of  feeling  (p.  226) — ^  is  Natural 
Eeligion '  (p.  232). 

In  the  recapitulation  that  closes  the  volume  we  read : — 

There  is  a  Higher  Life  of  which  the  animating  principle  has  been  called  at 
different  times  by  different  names,  but  the  most  comprehensive  name  for  it  is  religion. 
It  is  the  influence  [that  is  to  say,  the  Higher  Life  is  an  influence,  pp.  165, 255-6]  which 
draws  men's  thoughts  away  from  their  personal  interests,  making  them  Lntensely 
aware  of  other  existences,  to  which  it  binds  them  by  strong  ties,  sometimes  of  admi- 
ration, sometimes  of  awe,  sometimes  of  duty,  sometimes  of  lore  (p.  236). 

Here  some  faint  traces  of  the  real  conception  of  religion  glimmer 
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throngh  th&  confusion ;  but,  true,  to  his  avowed  object  to  destroy  the 
old  meaning  of  the  word,  i.e.  'to  break  the  inveterate  association 
which  in  the  general  opinion  connects  religion  with  supematnralism ' 
^p.  258),  the  author  of  Natural  Belig'ion  blots  these  traces  out  as 
soon  as  they  appear,  with  a  religion  which  is  alternately  history  and 
a  vision : — 

Beligion  has  heen  regarded  here  as  the  link  of  feeling'  which  attaches  man 
habitually  to  something  outside  bimseify  and  it  has  been  assumed  that  this  feeling 
16  always  of  the  ]  nature  of  admiration  and  love.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  quite 
as  often  of  the  nature  of  terror.  .  •  .  The  word  is  now  more  naturally  used  in  a 
^ood  sense.  It  is  no  longer  convertible  with  superstition.  We  recognise  that  men 
have  at  times  a  vision  of  something  mighty  and  horror-striking  which  makes  them 
groyel  in  the  dust,  and  that  this  is  superstition,  but  that  they  have  also  at  other  times 
a  vision  of  something  as  glorious  as  it  is  mighty,  and  that  this  is  religion  (p.  238), 

The  perversity  of  the  following  needs  no  comment : — • 

It  is  an  effect  of  the  greatness  and  soverdgn  nature  of  religion  that  the  par- 
tieular  yariety  of  it  under  which  we  live  seems  to  us  the  only  possible  religion. 
When  therefore  this  Is  attacked,  we  do  not  say,  A  religion  is  in  danger  t  but  Beligion 
is  in  danger!  And  the  new  views  of  the  universe  are  never  thought  of  as  a  new 
religion  or  as  a  modification  of  religion,  but  as  something  secular  in  their  nature. 
At  best  they  are  called  philosophy  or  science  (p.  241). 

Once  more,  to  show  that  I  have  not  been  guilty  of  misrepresenta- 
tion or  injustice,  let  me  quote  from  page  255  :  '  According  to  the  view 
here  presented,  the  spiritual  city  is  here  on  earth  as  much  as  it  was 
in  the  times  of  the  Bible.  For  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  civi- 
lisation itself,  which  consists  not  in  any  visible  fabric  nor  even  essen- 
tially in  institutions,  but  in  religion,  or  worship,  or  the  higher  life.' 

And  now  with  his  last  blow  to  win  religion  for  that  *  which  wants 
some  of  the  leading  characteristics,  which,  not  at  some  times  or  in 
some  places  only,  but  all  over  Christendom,  and  from  the  primitive 
times  of  the  Church,  have  been  supposed  to  belong  to  religion,'  I 
will  end :  '  But  •  •  •  after  all,  if  we  have  deserted  the  mediaeval  ideal, 
it  has  been  for  that  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  down  to  the  very  end  of 
the  Hebrew  period  of  religion.  For  their  religion  was  social,  political, 
historical,  and  aupematurcUism  was  not  the  mainapring  of  it '  (p. 
269).  To  this  there  is  but  one  answer — ^  In  the  beginning  God  created 
heaven  and  earth ' :  '  /  am  who  am ' :  *  J  am  the  Lord  thy  Oodj  thou 
fihalt  not  have  strange  gods  before  MeJ' 

It  is  said  that  in  the  old  days  of  early  Greece  it  was  held  to  be  of 
such  great  importance  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  currency,  that 
the  current  coin  of  the  State  was  minted  within  the  very  precincts  of 
the  temple,  and  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  the  head  of  a  god 
was  stamped  upon  it.  And,  further,  if  anyone  counterfeited,  debased 
or  diminished  it,  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  laws  of  Athens.  Under 
the  Emperor  Constantine  coiners  of  false  money  were  held  guilty  of 
high  treason,  and  their  punishment  was  to  be  burnt  alive.    In  later 
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times  false-moneyers  fared  little  better  here  in  England.  By  an  Act  of 
Edward  III.  they  incurred  the  penalty  of  high  treason  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  reign  of  William  III.  that  debasing  the  currency,  which 
under  Elizabeth  was  a  capital  offence,  was  made  a  felony,  subject  to 
transportation.  It  is  now  punished  with  penal  servitude.  But  there 
is  another  currency  than  the  metal  currency  of  the  realm  in  the  purity 
of  which  the  public  interest  is  more  deeply  involved  than  even  in  that 
Y>f  the  gold  and  silver:  the  current  coin  of  language.  This,  as  I  have 
shown,  is  being  tampered  with  on  every  side.  Shall  it  be  said  that  it 
can  be  tampered  with  and  debased  with  impunity  ? 

AoNES  Lakbsbt.. 
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THE  ART  OF  PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 


It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  amount  of  public 
speaking  in  this  country,  in  all  classes,  and  the  increasing  demands 
which  the  platform,  the  pulpit,  the  stage,  the  lecture-room — ^not  to 
speak  of  our  legislative  assemblies — make  upon  the  eloquence  of 
those  who  address  large  bodies  of  listeners,  oratory  is  the  one  art 
which  meets  with  signal  neglect  from  us.  It  seems  to  be  imagined 
that  a  man  with  any  message  worth  delivery  will  find  himself,  when 
the  time  comes,*  fitted  to  deliver  it,  without  preliminary  study  or 
careful  adjustment  of  the  mechanism  at  his  command. 

Now,  although  certain  illustrious  examples  may  be  cited  where 
splendid  natural  gifts  have  brought  their  possessors,  with  little 
preparation,  to  the  front  rank  of  orators,  it  is  no  less  true  that,  from 
Demosthenes  downwards,  some  of  the  most  eloquent  speakers  of  all 
times  and  countries  have  been  men  who  have  triumphed  over  physical 
defects,  and  who,  had  they  not  been  at  the  pains  to  conquer  these, 
would  have  remained  through  life  'mute — inglorious.'  Instances, 
indeed,  where  intellectual  powers  of  no  common  kind  fail  to  produce 
their  due  effect  on  an  audience,  by  reason  of  defective  utterance,  or 
ill-managed  voice,  or  monotonous  delivery,  are  so  frequent  that  they 
must  recur  to  the  minds  of  all ;  and  it  would  be  idle  to  advert  to 
them  here,  were  the  lesson  that  their  failure  teaches  taken  to  heart  by 
the  young,  or  by  those  who  train  them.  The  fact  that  a  distinguished 
writer,  desiring  lately  to  lecture  to  large  assemblies,  found  that  he 
was  absolutely  inaudible,  and  was  constrained  to  learn  the  art  of 
making  himself  heard  (which  lies,  naturally,  on  the  very  threshold  of 
effective  speaking),  should  be  instructive  to  those  who  forget  that 
nascfwatur  poetce,  fiunt  orator ea. 

The  fact  is  that  the  human  voice  is  a  delicate  instrument,  requir- 
ing great  care  in  its  production,  development,  and  exercise.  None 
is  by  nature  so  beautiful  but  that  it  may  be  impaired,  and  its  power 
and  charm  rendered  comparatively  of  little  effect ;  few,  so  weak  or 
discordant,  but  that  they  may  be  strengthened,  or  their  harshness 
considerably  mollified.     It  has  been  well  said : — 
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The  ear  ifi  the  most  delicate,  the  most  exacdng,  of  all  oar  aenaas.  The  a^e  ia 
far  more  tolerant  The  eye  resigns  itself  to  behold  a  bad  gesture ;  Imt  tlw  ear 
does  not  forgiye  a  false  note,  or  a  wrong  intonation.  The  yoioe  is  a  mjateiicniB 
hand  which,  guided  by  sympathy,  caresses  the  heart  of  him  who  listens.     •    •     . 

The  stops  upon  this  human  organ  are  various,  and  he  alone  who 
has  obtained  complete  mastery  over  all  can  do  full  justice  to  the 
theme  which  it  is  given  him  to  discourse  upon.  Like  coIouzb  on  a 
painter's  palette,  the  sounds  which  Nature  has  placed  at  oar  com- 
mand should  lie  ready  at  hand,  and  the  dexterous  artist  is  he  who 
has  a  thorough  cognisance  of  his  material,  and  employs  every  giada* 
tion  of  tone  with  a  fine  knowledge  of  its  effect. 

To  man  alone  of  all  the  animals  has  been  given  the  privil^e  of 
revealing  the  thoughts  that  inspire  him,  the  feelings  that  affect  him, 
not  alone  through  words,  but  through  the  thousand  inflections  of  his 
voice.  Why  is  the  culture  of  a  £Eu;ulty  so  potent  in  the  infloeooe  of 
human  affairs  absolutely  n^leoted?  Is  not  the  value  of  spokes 
words  mainly  dependent,  first,  on  their  being  distinctly  heard; 
secondly,  on  the  intonations  that  convey  so  much — ^inflections  that 
infuse  passion  into  what  would  otherwise  seem  cold,  or  soften  the 
asperity  of  what  might  otherwise  seem  cruel  ?  There  is  no  better 
proof  of  this  than  to  observe  the  effect  of  an  anecdote  repeated  by 
one  person,  it  may  be,  in  the  ipsisaima  verba  of  another.  We  cannot 
eay  why,  but  the  humour,  or  pathos,  has  departed ;  or,  again,  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  in  what  we  thought  innocuous  we  now  detert  a 
sting.  It  is  only  a  question  of  intonation.  The  animus  of  the 
speaker  colours  his  utterance,  even  of  a  single  word.  Reflect  upon 
the  various  ways  in  which  a  man  who  hears  an  astounding  statement 
can  exclaim  ^  Indeed  I ' — the  horror  or  pity,  incredulity,  sarcasm,  in- 
difference, the  infinitude  of  meaning,  in  short,  that  may  be  suggested 
by  that  one  exclamation. 

Now,  if  intonation  be  so  important  a  factor  in  our  ordinary 
intercourse,  how  doubly  necessary  it  is  for  those  whose  ambition  it 
is  to  arouse  the  sympathy  and  stimulate  the  interest  of  an  aodienoe 
to  devote  both  time  and  thought  to  the  education  of  that  <nrgan 
upon  which  so  much  of  their  future  success  depends  I  We  are  con- 
spicuously the  most  indistinct-speaking  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  I  find  it  often  difficult  to  understand  the  young  man  or 
woman  of  the  day  who  slurs  one  word  into  another,  and  strikes  no 
consonant,  if  it  be  possible  to  avoid  it.  A  friend  asked  me  gravely 
the  other  day  if  I  did  not  say  ^  Grover'ment,'  hinting  that  the  pro- 
nunciation more  &miliar  to  well-educated  ears  was  pedantic  I 
replied  that,  much  as  the  Government  was  abused,  I  did  not  know 
that  fashion  went  the  length  of  wishing  to  deprive  it  of  its  n*  Certainly 
no  foreigner  who  is  not  very  &miliar  with  English  can  follow  a 
conversation  carried  on  with  this  sort  of  slip-slop  delivery.  A  great 
French  actor  told  me  lately  that  he  had  been  taken  to  one  of  our 
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theatres,  where  he  witnessed  a  comedy,  of  which  he  did  not  compre* 
hend  a  word  (such  was  the  indistinctness  of  utterance),  until  a  lady 
appeared  upon  the  scene ;  when  he  turned,  delighted,  to  his  companion, 
and  exclaimed :  '  Ah !  well,  at  last  I  can  understand !  At  last  there 
is  some  one  who  speaks  clearly  I '  His  friend  laughed ;  the  actress 
was  a  foreigner.  No  doubt  she  spoke  with  an  accent,  no  doubt  her 
vowels  were  more  open,  and  that  she  emphasized  them  more  than  we 
approve ;  but  I  know  that  she  struck  her  consonants ;  I  feel  certain 
that  her  words  were  not  all  melted  into  one  jelly.  Delsarte,  one  of  the 
most  perfect  masters  of  elocution  that  ever  lived,  and  something  of 
a  genius  to  boot,  says,  speaking  of  a  clear  articulation: — 

Consonants  and  vowels  are  gestures.  •  •  .  But  as  gesture  is  always  the  expres- 
eion  of  something  in  our  moral  being,  each  consonant  has  the  character  of  a 
conesponding  and  innate  movement.  It  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  consonant  is  a 
gesture.  In  articulating  it,  the  tongue  rises  to  the  palate,  and  makes  the  same 
movement  as  the  arm  when  it  would  repel  something.  •  •  . 

With  our  nation  the  analogy  is  complete ;  we  move  our  hands  as  little 
as  we  do  our  lips.  That  ^  gesture'  of  the  tongue  which  produces  a 
clear  and  telling  enunciation  is  now  so  rare  that,  even  at  the  theatre, 
I  often  feel  bewildered — ^like  my  French  friend — and  unable  to  catch 
distinctly  the  words  spoken  on  the  stage. 

One  of  the  faults  most  fatal  to  an  effective  deUveiy,  and  one  of 
the  most  common  in  the  pulpit,  is  wrong  or  excessive  emphasis.  It 
gives  the  same  impression  of  weakness  that  the  frequent  use  of  italics 
does  in  a  book,  or  underlined  words  in  a  letter.  The  ear  resents  as 
much  as  the  eye  does  the  constant  and  imploring  appeal,  as  it  were, 
to  its  special  attention.  Yet  even  on  the  stage,  and  in  dramatic 
declamation,  where  every  speech  should  be  stripped  and  studied  in 
all  lights  before  being  clothed  in  its  final  drapery  of  intonation,  we 
find  intelligent  artists  missing  the  point  of  a  line  by  a  wrong  accent. 
I  have  rarely  heard  a  Portia  who  did  not  say  of  mercy,  that  *  It 
blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes ; '  where  clearly  the  only 
stress  should  be  on  *  givea^  the  '  takes '  being  a  self-evident  propo- 
flition.  There  is  an  anecdote  of  the  great  artist  I  have  quoted  above, 
showing  the  careful  study  he  gave  to  the  relative  value  of  each  word 
in  a  sentence.  It  is  told  of  him  that,  being  in  an  assembly  of 
cognoscenti,  he  recited  this  passage  from  Bacine : — 

L*onde  approche,  se  brise,  et  vomit  k  nos  yeux 
Parmi  des  flots  d'^cume,  un  monstre  furieux — 

and  asked  his  audience  which  was  the  most  significant  word  in  these 
lines.  Each  gave  a  different  one;  none  suggested  the  apparently 
unimportant  conjunction  '  et.'  ^  It  is  this  small  word,'  said  Delsarte, 
*  which  has  passed  you  unperceived,  on  which  all  the  effect  of  the 
passage  depends.  Its  elliptical  sense  leaves  us  in  apprehension  of 
that  which  is  about  to  follow.    Pause  after  et,  and  you  wiU  see  that. 
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though  the  other  words  axe  important,  everything  is  implied  in  this 
conjunction.' 

As  I  have  before  observed,  gesticulation  is  foreign  to  our  nation; 
and  yet  the  man  who  would  be  an  orator  must  learn  what  to  do,  as 
well  as  what  to  avoid  doing,  with  his  arms  and  hands.  The  word  is 
but  an  echo,  the  ambassador  of  thought.  All  energetic  passioo,  aU 
deep  sentiment,  must  be  heralded  by  expression,  or  by  outwaid  and 
visible  sign  of  some  sort;  otherwise  the  words  will  fall  coldly, as 
emanating  from  the  intellectual  machine,  and  not  springing,  wann 
and  irrepressible,  from  the  heart.  Talma,  in  his  treatise  on  the  art 
of  acting,  says :  ^  The  gesture,  the  attitude,  the  look,  should  piecede 
the  words,  as  the  flash  of  lightning  precedes  the  thunder.'  Yet,  if 
you  watch  any  uncultivated  speaker,  you  will  find  that  his  action 
never  indicates  the  path  he  is  travelling,  but  follows  it.  Observe  the 
itinerant  preacher,  whose  apoplectic  eloquence  suggests  that  he  is 
suffering  from  a  determination  of  words  to  the  mouth ;  you  will  see 
that  the  flinging  of  his  arms  to  and  fro  is  an  effort  to  add  force  to 
his  words,  not  the  outcome  of  strong  feeling  before  it  has  broken  into 
speech.  The  true  orator's  movements  must  appear  so  spontaneous 
that  they  pass  unnoticed,  and  yet,  insensibly,  they  will  affect  his 
audience.  The  most  powerful  speakers  are  always,  more  or  leas, 
actors,  who  identify  themselves  with  the  cause  they  advocate.  Cold 
rhetoricians  who  have  not  this  capacity  may  bring  conviction  to  om 
reason  when  we  read  their  speeches  in  the  papers  the  morning  after 
they  are  delivered ;  but,  lacking  the  passionate  persuasiveness  of  men 
whose  voice  and  frame  vibrate  with  the  emotion  their  words  evoke, 
they  will  never  touch  the  hearts  or  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  an 
audience. 

In  public  speaking,  as  in  reading,  it  is  of  primary  importance  that 
the  voice  be  not  pitched  too  high  or  too  low,  but  that  the  keynote 
be  struck  in  the  middle  of  the  register.  Many  persons  become 
exhausted  in  reading,  or  in  addressing  an  audience,  from  ignorance 
of  the  art  of  respiration,  and  from  an  erroneous  notion  that  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  some  non-natural  tone.  Neither  is  it  essential 
to  shout  in  order  that  the  speaker's  words  may  be  carried  to  the 
furthest  extremity  of  a  large  hall.  There  can  be  no  greater  mistakes 
than  these.  As  in  singing,  so  in  oratory,  the  most  natural  emission 
of  the  voice,  if  combined  with  a  distinct  articulation,  will '  tell '  more 
at  a  great  distance  than  all  the  bellowing  in  the  world.  Actors  are 
especially  liable  to  forget  that  violence  is  not  power,  and  that  loud- 
ness is  rather  indicative  of  hysterical  and  feminine  impotence  than 
of  manly  force.  I  sat  beside  a  great  actress  at  the  theatre  lately, 
when  a  scene  which  should  have  torn  our  very  heart-strings  was  being 
enacted.  <  Why  do  they  talk  bo  loud  ? '  she  whispered  to  me- 
'  They  would  produce  twice  the  effect  if  they  did  not  scream  at  each 
other.'    Bad  as  this  is  on  the  stage,  however,  where  paasion  is  to  be 
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delineated,  the  error  becomes  even  more  aggravated  when  associated 
with  the  personality  of  the  platform.  There,  if  the  voice  be  strained, 
if  it  be  forced  beyond  its  natural  limits,  a  sense  not  only  of  weariness 
but  of  distress  and  irritability  is  produced  on  the  audience.  Talma 
says  admirably :  ^  A  voice,  however  powerful  it  may  be,  should  be 
inferior  to  the  power  that  animates  it.'  It  is  not  because  his  vocal 
organs  are  weak,  but  because  he  is  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of 
articiilation  and  delivery,  that  we  so  frequently  read  *the  right 
honourable  gentleman  was  totally  inaudible  in  the  gallery.' 

Monsieur  Legouve,  in  La  Lecture  en  Action,  attributes  indis- 
tinctness of  utterance  greatly  to  the  want  of  attention  paid  to  punc- 
tuation. '  Mark  carefully  the  relative  value  of  a  comma,  a  semicolon, 
a  full- stop,'  he  says  ;  and  then  goes  on : — 

B'ou  vient  le  d^fant  de  prononciation  P  D*uDe  certaine  faiblesse  dans  les  muscles 
articulateurs,  qui  empSchent  le  lecteur  de  sculptor,  si  je  puis  m'ezprimor  ainsi, 
chaque  mot,  et  de  lui  donner  sa  forme.  Or,  si  k  cette  faiblesse  se  joint  la  pr^pi* 
tation,  ^la  phrase  est  souvent  inintelligible.  Done  la  ponctuation,  par  cela  seul 
qu'elle  supprime  forc^ment  la  pr^ipitatiou,  empeche  la  confusion. 

On  the  stage,  of  course,  it  is  often  necessary  that  the  impression 
of  hurry  and  impetuosity  should  be  conveyed ;  but  this  must  never 
be  at  the  sacrifice  of  distinctness.  M.  Coquelin  once  showed  me  how 
in  his  Scapin  and  Figaro  he  produces  the  effect  of  marvellous  volu- 
bility by  hitting  every  syllable  like  little  nails  on  the  head,  though 
in  reality  he  is  not  speaking  very  fast.  The  right  management  of 
respiration  is,  no  doubt,  an  important  element  in  the  art  which  has 
been  perfected  to  bring  about  this  result,  and  which  is  not  to  be 
acquired  in  a  day.  Indeed,  the  more  we  study  the  great  masters  of 
declamation,  the  more  we  shall  see  the  necessity  of  sharpening  and 
polishing  to  the  utmost  the  instruments  at  our  command  for  offence 
and  defence  in  the  vast  arena  of  the  world.  To  quote  once  more 
from  Talma ;  he  says :  ^  At  the  end  of  twenty  years  (it  requires  at 
least  this  length  of  time)  a  person  destined  to  display  fine  talent  may 
be  able  to  present  a  series  of  characters  acted  almost  to  perfection.' 
And,  although  the  demands  upon  an  orator  are  widely  different  in 
many  respects,  and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  a  much  shorter 
period  will  decide  whether  he  will  ever  attain  to  eminence  or  not, 
still  the  same  combination  of  intelligence  to  conceive,  and  method 
of  mechanism  to  convey,  together  with  that  exoteric  sensibility  which 
establishes  an  electric  current  between  the  speaker  and  his  audience, 
are  essential  to  both. 

I  have,  so  far,  regarded  elocution  chiefly  with  reference  to  public 
speaking ;  but  there  are  other  considerations  involved  in  an  examina- 
tion of  the  subject,  of  wider  application,  and  which,  indeed,  may  be 
said  to  concern  everyone  who  is  not  bom  deaf  and  dumb.  That  the 
accomplishment  of  reading  aloud  well  is  one  the  neglect  of  which 
has  had  a  moral,  as  well  as  intellectual,  influence  upon  the  present 
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generation,  is  a  proposition  which  may  be  disputed,  but  in  sopport  of 
which  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  certain  facts. 

If  you  ask  eight  people  out  of  ten  now,  ihey  will  tell  you  ihst 
they  hate  being  read  to.  And  why  ?  Because  from  their  childhood 
they  have  been  unused  to  it ;  or  used  only  to  such  a  monotonoos 
drone  as  robbed  even  the  Arabian  Nights  of  half  their  charm.  The 
husband,  at  the  end  of  a  hard  day's  work,  returns  home  to  pass  the 
evening,  absorbed  in  his  book,  or  dozing  over  the  fire,  while  the  vife 
takes  up  her  novel,  or  knits  in  silence.  If  he  read  to  her,  or  if  he 
could  tolerate^  her  reading  to  him,  there  would  be  community  of 
thought,  interchange  of  ideas,  and  such  discussion  as  the  fosioii  of 
two  minds  into  any  common  channel  cannot  fail  to  produce.  And  it 
is  often  the  same  when  the  circle  is  wider.  I  have  known  a  large 
&mily  pass  the  hours  between  dinner  and  bed-time,  each  one  with 
hia  book  or  work,  afraid  to  speak  above  his  breath,  because  ^  it  woold 
disturb  Papa.'  Is  this  cheerful,  or  wise,  or  conducive  to  that  elose 
union  in  a  household  which  is  a  bond  of  strength  through  life,  which 
the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away  ?  I  cannot  blame  them, 
for  they  all  read  abominably;  and  it  is  enough  to  have  endured  the 
infliction  of  family  prayers,  gasped  and  mumbled  by  the  head  of  the 
family,  to  feel  that  listening  to  such  a  delivery  for  any  length  of 
time  would  exasperate  one  beyond  endurance. 

But  it  was  not  always  so.     In  the  last  century — even  as  late  as 
fifty  years  ago — reading  aloud  was  regarded  as  an  accomplishment 
worth  the  cultivation  of  those  (especially  those  who  lived  in  the 
country)  with  pretensions  to  taste ;  and  it  was,  consequent!;,  &r 
more  frequently  found  enlivening  the  domestic  circle.    There  were 
fewer  books,  fewer  means  of  locomotion,  fewer  pleasures  of  winter 
nights,  outside  the  four  walls  of  the  country  parlour.     The  game  of 
cribbage,  or  the  sonata  on  the  spinet,  did  not  occupy  the  entire 
evening  after  six-o'clock  dinner ;  and  Shakespeare  and  Milton  were 
more  familiar  to  the  young  generation  of  those  days  than  thej  are 
now — mainly,  I  feel  persuaded,  because  they  were  accustomed  io  hear 
them  read  aloud.     The  ear,  habituated  to  listen,  is  often  a  moie  99k 
conduit  to  the  memory  in  youth  than  the  inattentive  eye  which 
rapidly  skims  a  page.    The  greedy  avidity  with  which  fiichardson's 
novels  were  devoured  in  country  districts,  where  friends  met  to  hear 
and  to  sympathise  with  the  sublime  sufferings  of  Clarissa,  or  applaud 
the  '  genteel '  behaviour  of  Crrandison,  is  matter  of  histoiy.     W^ 
see  the  ingenuous  circle  hanging  upon  the  words  of  their  diosen 
reader,  who  lent  the  weight  of  his  sonorous  detestation  to  the  crimes 
of  Lovelace,  or  the  sympathy  of  tremulous  utterance  to  the  perils  of 
the  virtuous  Pamela.     I  have  old  letters  in  my  possession  whidi  tell 
of  the  delight  certain  papers  in  the  TaUer  had  aroused  in  a  £umly 
party  in  Devonshire.    And  speaking  of  letters  reminds  me  how  those 
diffuse  and  exhaustive  documents,  when  indited  from  London  or  from 
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the  Contment,  were  habitually  read  aloud,  with  all  the  emphasis 
becoming  to  their  rounded  periods,  to  several  audienoes  in  turn* 
Madame  de  S^vign^'s  letters  were  not  more  prized,  or  more  discussed 
by  the  frequenters  of  the  Hotel  de  Bambouillet,  than  were  the  effusions 
of  a  gentleman  of  quality  upon  ^  the  grand  tour '  by  his  Mends  in 
Shropshire,  Who  is  at  the  trouble  to  read  a  letter  aloud  now  ?  But 
then,  indeed,  it  may  be  asked,  who  is  at  the  trouble  to  write  one  ? 

None  but  books  written  in  the  very  best  style  should  be  read 
aloud,  for  there  is  no  test  to  which  an  author  can  be  subjected  so 
severe;  as  this.  Whether  serious  or  light,  the  composition  must  be 
in  well-balanced  English  ;  otherwise,  the  halting  phrase,  the  meagre 
vocabulary,  which  might  be  passed  over  if  read  in  silence,  will  offend 
us  past  forgiveness  when  subjected  to  the  trial  of  the  human  voice.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  subtle  beauties  in  a  finely  modulated  piece  of 
prose  which  only  reveal  themselves  in  the  actual  sound  of  the  words. 
The  structure  seems  to  be  clothed  with  new  life,  and  to  breathe  a 
spirit  of  music  which  the  dead  letters  before  our  eyes  never  can  possess. 
Beading  aloud,  therefore,  renders  both  reader  and  listener  more 
critical  as  to  the  literary  value  of  a  book  (of  course  I  do  not  refer  to 
its  intrinsic  excellence)  than  the  same  persons  would  otherwise  be. 
I  have  seen  this  exemplified  in  the  case  of  an  intelligent  servant  who 
dropped  her  A's,  but  enjoyed  reading  aloud  to  her  old  mistress,  and 
whose  judgment  had,  in  the  course  of  years,  become  curiously  critical 
as  to  what  she  read. 

The  gift  of  teaching  to  read  aloud  is  given  to  few ;  but  there  are 
some  principles  which  anyone  of  intelligence  who  devotes  his  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  will  probably  master  for  himself,  and  which  he 
will  find  of  universal  application. 

The  first  and  most  important  rule  to  bear  in  mind  is,  that  the 
position  of  the  reader,  whether  sitting  or  standing,  should  be  one 
which  does  not  impede  the  action  of  the  pectoral  muscles,  and  leaves 
the  respiratory  organs  perfectly  free.  The  reader  who  leans  over  his 
book,  instead  of  holding  it  up  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  enable  the 
voice  to  travel  unhindered,  can  never  be  effective,  and  will  be  more 
tired  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  than  he  would  be  at  the  end  of  two, 
in  an  attitude  befitting  the  exertion.  If  called  upon  to  read  stand- 
ing, as  is  often  the  case  in  the  lecture-ioom,  let  him  be  upright,  and 
not  slouch,  or  rest  entirely  on  one  leg.  *  Swr  quelle  jarribejugez-vous  ?  * 
asked  an  eminent  physician  of  a  magistrate  who  consulted  him  as  to 
sciatic  pains.  He  divined  rightly  that  his  patient  was  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  a  habit  he  had  acquired  of  throwing  the  weight  of  his 
body  always  on  the  same  side.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lecturer  be 
on  a  chair,  it  should  be  rather  a  high  one,  if  possible.  Let  him  be 
perfectly  at  his  ease,  with  his  back  supported ;  and  if  shortsighted,  let 
him  wear  spectacles  honestly  astride  upon  his  nose — not  what  Thackeray 
called  <  spectacles  in  disguise,'  which  are  apt  to  become  unseated. 
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It  is  not  in  reading,  as  in  recitation,  where  the  expression  of  the  eye 
is  of  value:  the  reader's  sole  concern  should  be  that  his  visual 
apparatus  for  following  the  text  before  him  be  complete  and  well- 
adjusted.  It  is  said  that  when  P^re  Lacordaire  was  elected  to  the 
French  Academy  he  read  with  spectacles  the  speech  he  had  prepared, 
as  is  the  custom,  before  a  committee  of  seven  members,  who  were 
greatly  delighted  with  the  force  of  style  and  simplicity  of  manner  of 
the  eminent  preacher.  But  the  effect  was  not  the  same  when  be 
delivered  this  discourse  in  public,  on  the  day  of  his  'reception.'  He 
then  thought  fit  to  discard  his  glasses,  and  to  endeavour  to  combine 
tiie  graces  of  oratory  with  the  sober  distinction  which  had  charac- 
terised his  reading.  The  taste  of  his  critical  audience  was  offended. 
He  cast  his  fine  eyes  around — and  lost  his  place  ;  he  tried  to  trust 
to  his  memory ;  he  tried  to  be  eloquent,  and  to  gesticulate^  as  he  was 
wont  to  do  in  his  improvisations  at  Notre  Dame ;  but  it  was  a  More. 
He  was  reading,  and  not  declaiming ;  the  spectacles  would  not  ba?e 
militated  against  his  success ;  and  the  vehemence  was  felt  to  be  out 
of  character  with  the  nature  of  the  address. 

This  leads  me  to  speak  of  a  danger  to  which  all  persons  who  have 
any  dramatic  instincts  are  exposed :  that  of  not  distinguishing  suffi- 
ciently between  reading  and  recitation ;   of  not  seeing  that  the 
delivery  of  words  which  the  eye  follows  should  be  different  in  tone,  in 
quality,  in  passion,  from  that  of  words  learnt  by  heart,  and  which 
may  be  supposed  to  flow  spontaneously  from  our  lips.    There  are 
occasions,  no  doubt,  when  to  read  dramatically  is  permissible.    The 
man  who  reads  Falstaff  or  Sam  Weller  without  some  attempt  at 
personation  must  be  devoid  of  humour.    And  humour  will  save  its 
possessor  from  perils  in  this,  as  in  other  matters.     I  once  heard  a 
clergyman  read  the  lessons  in  a  fashion  which  convulsed  half  the 
church  with  laughter.     The  good  man  had  been  told  that  his  voice 
and  his  declamation  were  fine ;  and  it  was  evident  that  he  was  proad 
of  the  amount  of  expression  and  individuality  with  which  he  found 
himself  capable  of  charging  the  sacred  narrative.    His  countenance, 
like  his  tone,  varied  with  every  speaker ;  he  was  wrathful,  or  sarcastic, 
or  jubilant,  according  as  the  text  warranted  a  change  of  sentiment. 
In  short,  it  was  no  longer  reading ;  it  was  acting.    A  sense  of  humour 
would  have  saved  him   from  this  unseemly  exhibition,  for  which 
neither  the  subject  nor  the  locality  was  fitted. 

I  have  spoken  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper  of  the  attention 
that  should  be  paid  to  the  pitch  of  the  voice.  That  it  should  be 
sustained  to  the  end  of  the  sentence,  without  those  rises  and  ftll^ 
and  final  collapse,  which  the  French  call  the  ^  chant '  in  utterance, 
and  deprecate  as  false  and  unnatural,  is  essential  to  good  reading. 
I  am  aware  that  there  are  eminent  men  to  whom  this  up-hiii-and- 
down-dale  style  of  delivery  commends  itself,  and  who  maintain  that 
poetry  should  be  so  read.    However  this  may  be  with  certain  stately 
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blank  verse,  I  feel  sure  that  all  poetry  should  not  be  intoned  thus.  I 
remember  once  hearing  a  poem  of  Wordsworth's  followed  by 
Browning's  *  Good  News  from  Ghent ; '  both  declaimed  alike  in  this 
manner.  The  ponderous  sonority  which  was,  at  all  events,  permissible 
for  the  elder  poet's  verse,  converted  the  breathless  haste  of  the  gallop 
into  a  heavy  jog-trot,  exasperating  to  listen  to.  It  would  seem 
unnecessary  to  observe  that  the  style  of  reading  should  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  text,  were  it  not  that  those  who  are  most  accustomed 
to  read — notably  clergymen — often  acquire  habits  of  delivery  which 
apparently  they  regard  as  unalterable,  whatever  the  subject  may  be. 
There  can  be  no  error  more  oflFensive  to  good  taste  than  this.  That 
which  is  addressed  to  our  argumentative  powers  should  be  differently 
conveyed  to  us  from  that  which  appeals  to  our  imagination.  The 
wild  music  of  Shelley,  the  polished  wit  of  Sheridan,  the  exuberant 
prose  of  Buskin,  the  castigated  prose  of  Macaulay,  the  humour  and 
pathos  of  Dickens,  the  scathing  satire  of  some  speech  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's — each  of  these  requires  a  separate  and  individual  method 
of  delivery,  which  only  study  and  thought,  directed  by  that  sympathy 
of  intelligence  which  is  the  finest  reading- master  in  the  world,  can 
give. 

But  the  finest  master  can  do  nothing  unless  his  pupil  be  subser- 
vient. The  voice  is  a  far  more  tractable  one  than  most  people 
imagine.  Some  of  the  greatest  singers  that  the  world  has  known 
have  had  made  voices ;  and  the  modulation  of  a  refractory  organ,  for 
reading  purposes,  is  only  an  affair  of  time,  and  of  a  sensitive  ear. 
The  latter  qualification  for  reading  I  am  inclined  to  consider  of  more 
importance  than  the  voice.  Indeed,  without  it,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  anyone  with  the  finest  vocal  powers  seizing  and  reproducing 
those  various  tones  upon  which  so  much  of  the  effect  of  spoken 
words  depends. 

In  expressing  a  hope  that  those  especially  whose  vocation  it  is  to 
superintend  education  in  this  country  will  come  to  regard  the  art  of 
reading  aloud  as  of  more  importance  than  they  have  hitherto  done, 
and  that  greater  pains  may  be  taken  to  combat  defect  of  respiration 
and  articulation  while  voices  are  still  young  and  pliant,  I  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  a  passage  of  Legouv^'s,  which  is  a  delightful 
recognition  of  the  many  happy  hours  which  he  owes  to  the  cultivation 
of  this  taste : — 

Qu^estrce  que  je  vous  offre  P  (he  says  to  his  readers.)  De  partager  avec  vous 
ma  joie  de  quarante  ans.  Ah  I  quel  grand  service  je  vous  rendrais,  &  vouB^^Tieux 
ou  jeunesy  parents  ou  enfants,  qui  voulez  bien  me  lire,  si  je  pouvais  vous  soufflerau 
coeor  un  peu  de  cette  passion  pour  la  lecture  &  qui  j'ai  dn  de  si  bons  moments  I  A 
la  campagne,  T^t^,  je  m'en  vais  tons  les  jours  .  .  .  r^citant,  apprenant  des.vers, 
essayant  de  leur  donner  leur  accent  vrai.  .  •  .  Aussi,  quand  je  reviens  le  soir,  la 
m^moire  pleine  de  mon  m^Iodieux  butin,  .  .  •  je  me  sens  aussi  fier  que  le  chasseur 
qui  rentre  ayec  son  camier  tout  charge  de  gibier  .  .  .  que  dis-jeP  aussi  fier  I  mille 
fois  davantage !   Car,  que  fait  le  chasseur  ?   II  tue.  Que  fait  le  naturaliste  P   II  tue. 
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Que  fait  Therborisateur  ?  U  deaseohe.  Que  fait  le  lecteur  P  II  raoime !  An  lies 
d'6teindre  la  voiz  dans  les  gosiers  les  plus  harxnonieux,  au  lieu  de  frapper  de  mort 
les  cr^tures  les  plus  ^l^gahtes,  il  rend  la  vie  de  la  parole  aux  creations  les  plm 
pures,  aux  pens^es  les  plus  sublimes,  11  ressuscite  des  immorteh !  .  •  • 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  many  of  my  countrymen,  either  for  their 
personal  gratification  or  with  ulterior  objects  of  ambition  in  yiev, 
will  scour  the  country  reciting  at  the  top  of  their  voice ;  but  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  eminent  Frenchman  indicates  what  untold  and 
independent  pleasures  lie,  unguessed,  within  the  reach  of  many.  I 
believe  that  most  of  us  would  find  a  fresh  element  of  happine^  a 
new  sphere  of  usef ubiess,  a  keen  implement  of  power,  if  we  cultivated, 
to  the  utmost  of  our  ability,  an  art  which  at  present,  in  England,  is 
brought  to  perfection  by  few. 

Hamilton  AidI 
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WITH  BAKER  AND   GRAHAM  IN  THE 

EASTERN  SOUDAN. 


One  day  in  the  summer  of  1878  an  Arab  trader  of  Suakin,  by  name 
Osman  Ali  Digna,  known  to  the  local  gossips  as  a  person  of  eccentric 
habits,  and  to  every  merchant  between  Darfur  and  the  Hedjaz  as  a 
great  traveller,  held  a  secret  meeting  of  Suakin  notables  under 
the  large  sycamore  tree  close  by  the  wells  whence  the  town,  two 
miles  distant,  procures  its  water.  Osman  had  been  a  prosperous 
dealer,  not  only  in  ivory  and  ostrich  feathers,  but  also,  and  principally, 
in  slaves.  Osman  was  the  travelling  partner  of  a  firm  of  which  his 
elder  brother,  head  of  the  family  of  Digna,  was  managing  member  at 
Suakin.  The  junior  used  to  hawk  his  live  stock  among  the  towns 
of  the  Central  Soudan,  sometimes  extending  his  expeditions  to  the 
neighbomrhood  of  Dongola  and  Abou  Hamed ;  those  of  his  captives 
who  had  found  neither  death  nor  a  purchaser,  he  would  drive  to  the 
sea-coast  for  transport  to  the  markets  of  Jeddah.  But  now  and  then 
the  British  cruisers  were  too  wide-awake  for  the  stealthiest  driver  or 
the  smartest  skipper  of  a  slave-rfAoic;.  In  1877  one  of  the  Digna 
vessels  was  captured  somewhere  off  Suakin :  about  the  same  period 
three  or  four  slave  caravans,  partly  owned  by  Osman  and  his  brother, 
were  seized  and  liberated ; — in  a  word,  the  house  of  Digaa  had  fallen 
upon  evil  days ;  for  patriotic,  no  less  than  for  personal  reasons,  the 
chiefs  of  the  Soudan  must  be  stirred  up  to  resist  the  Ghiaour-ritrA:ati;i 
trespass  upon  a  right  and  an  institution  sanctified  by  the  Book  and 
by  the  example  of  Mahomet.  When,  therefore,  the  Suakin  notables 
met  Osman  under  the  sycamore,  he  produced  the  Koran,  and,  in  an 
excited  speech,  called  upon  them  to  vow  the  death  of  their  ^  heretical ' 
TurJcawi  Oovemor,  and  to  help  him  in  organising  a  tribal  crescent- 
ade.  His  hearers  admitted  the  justice  of  Osman's  cause  and  the  force 
of  his  reasoning,  but  they  refused  to  act  with  him.  *  Perish  in  your 
cowardice  I '  exclaimed  Osman,  and,  disdaining  to  return  with  them, 
he  left  them  there  and  journeyed  to  Erkowit,  a  village  high  among 
the  hills,  twenty-five  miles  from  Suakin.  It  was  from  Erkowit  that, 
five  years  after,  Osman  proclaimed  his  divine  mission,  and  directed 
the  first  assaults  of  the  insurgents  against  Tewfik  Bey  at  Sinkat.  In 
Erkowit  dwelt  most  of  his  kindred,  and  to  it  he  owes  his  nationality. 

3s2 
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Osman  is  the  grandson  of  a  pure  Turk  through  an  irregular  marriage 
with  a  woman  of  the  Hadendowa  tribe.  In  accordance  with  tribal 
custom  he  is  regarded  as  a  Hadendowa  pur  sang. 

The  next  stage  of  the  insurrectional  development  was  marked  by 
the  accession  of  Sheikh  Tahir  who  had  sometimes  joined  Osman  in 
his  slave  speculations,  and  sometimes  lost  by  them.     Up  to  this  point 
Osman  personified  a  special  grievance ;  but  his  mission,  which  as  yet 
he  bad  only  begun  dimly  to  realise,  assumed  a  wider  scope  in  con- 
sequence of  the  support  of  one  who  boasted  direct  prophetic  descent, 
and  whose  name  was  associated  all  over  the  Soudan  with  religious 
Puritanism  and  patriotic   zeal.     The   kings   of  Shendy,  one  of  the 
ancient  Soudani-Arab  states  which  Mehemet  Ali  swept  away  sixty 
years  ago,  had  no  more  faithful  supporters  than  the  Tahirs.     When 
Ismail,   the   son   of  Mehemet,  after  having  marched  up   the  Nile 
valley,  and  received  the  submission  of  the  native  chiefs,  celebrated 
the  successful  issue  of  his  mission  by  a  night  of  feasting  and  de- 
bauchery in  the  town  of  Shendy,  it  was  the  head  of  the   house  of 
Tahir  who,  with  Sheikh  (or  King)  Nimr,  caused  the  act  of  incendia* 
rism  in  which  the  prince  and  his  fellow-revellers  miserably  perished. 
The  savage  reprisals,  of  which  thousands  of  innocent  persons  were 
the  victims,  served  to  fan  the  flame  of  popular  hatred  against  the 
new  Egyptian  dynasty,  and  the  persecutions  endured  by  the  fugitive 
sheikhs  invested  them   with   the  character  of  heroes  and  patriots. 
The  ignominious  execution  of  a  representative  of  the  house  of  Tahir,. 
eighteen  years  ago,  in  Khartoum,  was  an  event  still  quite  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  Sheikh  Tahir  when,  five  months  ago,  somewhere  near 
Sinkat,  his  Holiness  read  that  eloquent  letter  in  which  Zebehr  Pasha,, 
on  behalf  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  invited  him  to  return  to  his 
allegiance.     I   remember   how   when  I   asked   Zebehr  whether  he 
thought  his  invitation  would  be  accepted,  he  replied  only  with  a  dry 
chuckle  and  a  little  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  how,  after  a  pause,, 
and  a  few  contemplative  puffs  of  his  nargUeh,  he  added,  in  the 
highest  pitch  of  his  metallic,  clangorous  voice,  'It  is  not  pardon 
they  want,  but  freedom.'     Sheikh  Tahir  inherited  an  obligation  of 
revenge.     It  only  remained  for  him  and  Osman  Digna  to  seize  some- 
opportunity  of  quickening  the  vague  unrest  of  their  fellow-country- 
men into  clearly  purposeful  hostility  against  the  Cairo  rSgime.    For 
bixty  years,  almost  since  the  conquest  of  the  Nile   kingdoms   by 
Mehemet  Ali,  had  the  Soudan  been  ripening  towards  revolution.     It 
had  become  the  Botany  Bay  of  the  criminals  of  Lower  Egypt ;  and 
other  criminals,  in  the  form  of  Egyptian  administrators,  had  mielly 
and  systematically  preyed  upon  the  people.     There  were  governors 
who  had  succeeded  in  introducing  some  rudiments  of  civilisation,  and 
had  ruled  honestly  and  well,  but  in  the  general  corruption  and  mis- 
management their  efforts  came  to  nought,  so  that  even  Said  Pasha^ 
when   he   visited   Khartoum,  threw  his   guns   into    the   river  and 
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'exclaimed  in  horror  that  he  must  not  be  responsible  for  the  misery 
^hich  he  saw.  To  use  a  chemical  analogy,  the  elements  of  disaffec- 
tion existed  in  solution ;  at  any  moment  the  sh'ghtest  concussion  might 
precipitate  them  into  definite  crystalline  shape.  The  shock  was  at  last 
imparted  by  the  appearance  of  the  new  Messiah — a  few  months  before 
known  only  as  a  hermit  who  spent  his  days  in  prayer  and  meditation  in 
the  island  of  Abba  in  the  Nile,  but  now  as  a  conqueror  and  as  head  of  a 
theocratic  kingdom  in  Kordofan.  The  success  which  crowned  his 
earlier  failures  proved,  as  in  the  case  of  Mahomet  of  Mecca,  the  divine 
mission  of  Mahomet  of  Dongola.  Osman  Digna  seized  his  opportunity. 
The  cotton  and  ivory  trade,  in  which  he  had  made  many  distant 
excursions  since  the  incident  under  the  sycamore  tree,  and  by  which 
he  had  painfully  endeavoured  to  retrieve  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his 
house,  he  abandoned  for  ever.  In  the  spring  of  1883  he  set  forth 
from  the  Suakin  hills  on  his  journey  of  eight  hundred  miles  to  the 
Mahdi's  camp. 

At  Berber  he  visited  his  old  associate  Sheikh  Tahir,  over  whom 
he,  the  man  of  stronger  will  and  clearer  purpose,  thenceforth  took 
precedence.  Eeaching-El  Obeid  he  knelt  before  the  Mahdi,  confessed 
his  faith  in  the  divinity  of  his  mission,  kissed  his  hands  and  feet,  then 
stood  up,  and  in  a  speech  of  passionate  eloquence  denounced  the  mis- 
rule of  the  *  white-faced '  Egyptians  in  the  Eastern  Soudan,  prayed 
the  new  Messiah  to  proclaim  himself  in  that  region,  assured  him  that 
all  the  great  chiefs  of  the  country  would  instantly  respond  to  his  call, 
^nd  offered  his  own  services  in  any  capacity  which  the  Mahdi  in  his 
divine  wisdom  might  assign  to  him.  After  a  brief  initiation  into  the 
Prophet's  stern  rule  of  poverty  and  discipline,  Osman  was  solemnly  pro- 
claimed *  Ameer,'  or  lieutenant  of  the  Mahdi  in  the  eastern  country. 
He  was  furnished  with  letters  and  manifestos  to  the  civil  and  religious 
chiefs  in  Tokar,  Sinkat,  Suakin,  and  to  every  leading  tribal  sheikh 
between  the  Nile  and  the  sea. 

After  long  years  of  waiting,  the  cotton  and  slave  dealer,  whom  so 
many  of  his  compatriots  rather  despised  as  an  impracticable  dreamer, 
but  whom  it  would  be  more  correct  to  describe  as  half-fanatic  half- 
<sharlatan,  now  found  his  career,  and  at  Erkowit  in  last  July  he 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  On  the  5th  of  August  was  fought 
the  first  of  the  series  of  battles  which  have  ended,  for  the  present, 
with  General  Graham's  victory  at  Tamai.  This  was  at  Sinkat, 
whither  Tcwfik  Bey,  Governor  of  Suakin,  had  hurried  with  a  small 
force,  as  soon  as  he  had  received  the  Mahdi's  summons,  conveyed 
through  Osman  Digna,  to  surrender.  The  country,  which  for  the  next 
«ight  months  became  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  obstinate  fights 
and  hideous  massacres  recorded  in  recent  history,  may  be  roughly  de- 
scribed as  a  quadrilateral,  with  a  coast  line  of  forty-two  miles  from 
JSuakin  in  the  north  to  the  Trinkitat  sands  in  the  south.  The 
inarches,  sieges,  battles,  and  massacres  occurred  along  two  routes — 
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the  southern  route,  stretching  inland  from  TrinkitattoTokar^  dxteea 
miles  as  the  crow  flies ;  the  northern  route,  from  Soakin  westwards 
to  Sinkat,  forty  miles.     On  the  southern,  or  Tokar  line,  occurred  the 
MoncrieflF  massacre  (November  4),  the  Baker  massacre  (February  4), 
and  Graham's  victory  (February  29).      All  three  events  happened 
at   or  close  to  the   same  spot — the  wells  of  El  Teb,   about  half- 
way between  Tokar  and  the  coast.     The  last  act  on  this  line  was 
the  *  Relief  of  Tokar '  (March  1 ).     It  was  called  a  relief,  although 
the  Egyptian  garrison  and  the  village  had  deliberately  gone  over  to 
the  enemy  a  week  before  Sir  Gerald  landed  at  Suakin,  and  although 
there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  one  half  at  least  of  the  gallant  defenders 
whom  the  general  rescued  and  carried  off  would  have  been  glad  to  stay 
there.     In  Tokar, '  the  garden  of  the  eastern  Soudan,'  the  gallant  de- 
fenders had  little  to  do  and  plenty  to  eat ;  in  Lower  Egypt  they  may 
starve,  or  swell  the  ranks  of  the  new  class  of  brigands.     On  the 
northern  route  there  happened  two  petty  successes  of  Tewfik  Bey's,  in 
the  Sinkat  locality,  during  August  and  September ;  the  Arab  massacre 
of  Khilil  Bey's  reinforcement  in  October ;  of  Kassim  Effendi's  black 
contingent,  on  the  2nd  of  December,  on  the  way  to  Tamanieb,  be- 
tween Suakin  and  Sinkat ;  and  lastly,  Graham's  victory  of  the  13tii  of 
March,  at  Tamanieb,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  Tamai. 

The  pre-English  portion  of  the  campaign  is  a  curious  instance  of 
evolution  in  another  than  the  military  sense  of  the  term.  Before 
the  war,  a  whole  Arab  encampment  would  have  trembled  at  the 
sight  of  a  single  Egyptian  Bashi-Bazouk.  Long  before  the  end  of  it 
a  whole  Egyptian  encampment  would  have  gone  into  fits  at  the  sight 
of  a  single  Arab.  To  know  how  the  change  came  about  is  to  understand 
the  kind  of  enemy  which  Graham's  army  overthrew,  and  the  kind  of 
task  which  it  fulfilled  at  El  Teb  and  Tamanieb.  To  recur  to  our 
chemical  analogy,  the  precipitation  did  not,  as  in  the  physical  experi- 
ment, take  place  in  an  instant.  The  name  Effendina,  the  notion 
of  Egyptian  strength,  perpetuated  in  the  minds  of  the  Hadendowa 
nomads  the  spell  which  the  genius  of  Mehemet  Ali  exercised  upon  them 
two  generations  before.  Thus  the  first  band  of  insurgents  rallied  round 
Osman  Digna  with  some  misgivings.  When  Tewfik  repulsed  their  first 
assault  on  Sinkat,  wounded  Osman  himself  in  two  places,  killed  Osman's 
brother,  and  fifty  or  sixty  tribesmen  besides,  the  rebels  began  to  desert 
to  their  homes.  After  Tewfik  had  again  beaten  Osman  at  Ghabbat^ 
Osman's  original  three  hundred  dwindled  down  to  less  than  seventy* 
But  with  Osman's  first  success  on  the  Suakin-Sinkat  road — ^that  is, 
the  annihilation  of  Khilil's  reinforcement  for  Tewfik — came  the  turn 
of  the  tide.  The  news  of  this  massacre  produced  the  first  rising  in 
Tokar ;  and  Osman,  leaving  Sinkat  to  be  besieged  by  the  tribesmen^ 
who  were  joining  his  holy  cause  day  by  day,  moved  down  to  Ta- 
manieb, nineteen  miles  from  Suakin.  Governor  Mahmoud  Tahir, 
accompanied  by  Consul  Moncrieff,  went  to  put  down  this  rising  at 
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^okar,  and  when  at  El  Teb  the  Arabs  massacred  Tahir's  force,  they  felt 
reassured  as  to  the  reality  of  Osman's  divine  mission.  Osman  had 
been  worsted  at  first,  but  so  had  the  Prophet;  the  Mahdi  had 
promised  them  that  Grod  would  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  their 
enemies,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  they  saw  the  *  white-fiiced ' 
soldiers  throw  their  rifles  away  without  firing  a  shot.  Then  the 
Khedive's  best  troops,  the  blacks  from  Massowah,  were  brought  on  the 
scene,  but  they  too  were  overthrown  near  Tamanieb,  and  but  few  of 
them  returned  to  tell  the  tale.  In  three  encounters,  in  which  they  had 
hardly  lost  a  man,  the  Hadendowas  exterminated  twelve  hundred  of 
their  foes.  After  this  Osman  Digna  introduced  his  theocratic  com- 
munism into  his  headquarters  in  Tamanieb.  As  at  El  Obeid,  so  at 
Tamanieb,  there  was  established  the  Bet-el-Mal,  or  treasury  to  which 
all  contributed  according  to  their  means.  There  were  to  be  no  rich 
and  no  poor.  All  were  to  share  alike.  The  only  distinction  allowed 
was  the  tribal  distinction.  Each  tribe  had  its  own  place  in  the  vast 
encampment  of  ragged,  grimy  tents,  and  wretched  huts  constructed 
of  wattle  and  matting,  or  hollowed  out  of  the  thick  bushes.  Osman 
himself  was  as  ragged  and  dirty  as  the  poorest  of  his  followers,  but 
he  was  the  inspired  agent  of  the  Mahdi.  He  expounded  the  Koran, 
and  preached  his  holy  war  every  morning  before  the  assembled  multi- 
tudes. The  Arabs  implicitly  obeyed  his  severe  regulations,  even 
abandoning  their  favourite  tobacco,  the  use  of  which  was  prohibited 
under  severe  penalties. 

The  Arabs  were  believing  themselves  to  be  invincible,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Egyptian  authorities  was  admirably  calculated  to  con- 
firm the  impression.  Tewfik  Bey  was  the  only  Egyptian  who  saw  the 
rocks  ahead.  But  he  was  thwarted  in  his  prompt  efforts  to  clear 
them.  Discovering  that  the  Cadi  (religious  judge)  of  Suakin  was 
in  league  with  Osman,  he  sent  orders  from  Sinkat  to  have  him 
imprisoned;  the  Cadi  (the  same  man  who  fled  to  the  rebel  camp 
during  Baker  Pasha's  occupation  of  the  town)  was  released.  Tewfik 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  grain  into  the  insurgent  districts  ;  the 
prohibition  was  at  once  removed  by  the  orders  of  the  new  Governor- 
General,  Suliman  Pasha.  Suliman  had  been  dismissed  from  Khar- 
toum because  he  had  hampered  and  annoyed  and  proved  himself  a 
traitor  to  General  Hicks.  When  he  heard  of  the  rising  at  Erkowit 
he  laughed,  called  Osman  a  baboon,  prophesied  that  in  a  month's  time 
the  baboon  would  be  quietly  engaged  in  his  old  trade  of  hawking 
ostrich  feathers,  swore  that  he  would  stop  the  rebellion  by  diplomacy, 
for  which  purpose  he  proceeded  to  Sinkat  and  Tokar,  where  he  dis- 
tributed red  coats  of  honour  among  the  Sheikhs,  and  prayed  them, 
coaxingly,  to  behave  better  for  the  future.  The  subsequent  slaughter 
of  brave  Kassim's  band  at  a  spot  within  an  hour  and  a  half's  easy 
ride  of  Suakin  failed  to  suggest  to  Suliman  the  possibility  of  his 
own  resemblance  to  a  baboon.    When,  elated  with  their  success,  the 
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semi-nude  barbariaDs  swept  down  into  the  plain,  and  the  S 
people  could  see,  from  their  house-tops,  the  glitter  of  the  Arab  spears 
a  mile  beyond  the  Wells,  even  then  the  foolish  old  man  stuck  to  his 
own  opinion  that  everything  could  be  settled  by  soft  speech.  He  re- 
garded with  ill-concealed  jealousy  the  arrival  of  Colonel  HarringtoD, 
who,  having  hastened  from  Egypt  with  a  reinforcement  of  gen- 
darmes, invested  the  seaport  with  a  strong  and  complete  line  of 
entrenchments  in  the  brief  space  of  forty-eight  hours.  Had  Soliman 
been  a  deliberate  traitor  he  could  not  have  followed  a  policy  more 
surely  calculated  to  harden  the  Arab  feeling  of  Heaven's  co-operation 
into  conviction,  and  to  quicken  the  uncertain  spark  of  savage  war- 
valour  into  flame. 

Only  Baker  Pasha's  expedition  was  wanted  to  complete  this  trans- 
formation in  the  barbarian  mind.   Of  the  4,000  men  whom  the  Pasha 
had  assembled  by  the  2nd  of  February  on  the  Trinkitat  sands,  for 
the  relief  of  the  Tokar  garrison,  more  than  a  third  were  policemen, 
who  had  scarcely  been  initiated  into  the  barest  rudiments  of  militaiy 
drill ;  the  remainder  consisted  principally  of  farm-labourers  dragged, 
with  weeping  and  wailing,  from  their  water-wheels  and  ditches,  of 
slaves  borrowed  from  his  friends  and  admirers  by  Zebehr  Pasha,  and 
of  negro  cooks,  sweepers,  slipper-bearers,  cow-keepers,  seduced  by 
recruiting  touts  to  forsake  their  domestic  service,  or  kidnapped  amid 
much  scuffling  and  bellowing  in  the  open  streets,  or,  in  urgent  cases, 
on  the  very  premises.     One  of  the  funniest  of  daily  sights  in  Cairo 
was  to  see  Zebehr's  grinning  blacks  struggling  into  their  white  canvas 
uniforms,  and  fumbling,  in  admiration,  their  brand-new  Eemingtons. 
The  sense  of  novelty  did  not  die  away  even  on  board  ship,  and  the 
*  volunteers '  used  to  examine  their  rifles  curiously,  from  stock  to 
muzzle,  with  the  wise  inquisitive  air  of  monkeys  handling  an  un- 
familiar object.    The  officers  were  as  disappointing  as  the  men;   I 
have  more  than  once  watched  a  colonel,  or  major,  as  he  pleaded,  and 
roared,  and  gesticulated,  down  in  the  ship's  hold,  through  a  half- 
hour's  dispute  with  an  argumentative  private,  about  some  trifle  like  a 
yard  of  string,  or  nine   ounces  of  chopped   straw.     Unpromising 
material  out  of  which  to  organise  Valentine  Baker  Pasha's  Army  of 
Ketribution.     Had  the  force  been  collected  early,  and  en  bloe^  Baker 
might  have  turned  it  into  a  fighting  machine  during  his  four  weeks* 
encampment  at  Suakin  and  his  eight  days'  waiting  on  the  seashore  at 
Trinkitat.    But  Baker  had  no  chance.     During  those  weeks  the  bat- 
talions were  arriving,  at  long  intervals  and  in  driblets,  and  some- 
times badly  equipped.     The  very  enthusiasm  of  the  army  of  retri- 
bution presaged  disaster,  as  when  the  men  danced,  half  naked,  round 
the  first  gun  dragged  across   the  Trinkitat  lagoon ;  and  when,  at 
Suakin,  the  whole  camp  turned  out  under  arms,  and  all  the  Turkish 
brass  bands  in  the  place  brayed  their  loudest  and  vilest,  to  give 
Generals  Baker  and   Sartorius  a  triumphal  entry  in  honour  of  a 
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cavalry  raid  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  a  few  sheep  and  camels 
— ^the  proudest  moment  of  the  Baker  campaign.  I  remember 
our  last  parade  on  the  Trinkitat  sands.  Some  hundreds  of  the  men 
were  tested  in  rifle-shooting.  They  just  knew  how  to  load,  and  pull 
the  trigger.  ^  C'est  ridicule^  exclaimed  the  General,  addressing  Abdul 
Basac,  his  chief  of  the  staff,  and  with  that  expression  of  hopelessness 
and  disgust,  Baker  rode  off  to  his  tent.  It,  was  ^  ridiculous ; ' — and 
pathetic,  when,  amid  the  rain  and  the  sunshine  of  the  second  daybreak 
after.  Baker's  battalions  marched  away  to  their  doom.  How,  when 
at  last  the  unwieldy,  inchoate  square  halted  and  paused,  within 
^  touch '  of  the  Wells,  its  hour  having  come ;  how  at  first  the  gar- 
rulous, disorderly  rabble  seemed  as  unconscious  of  their  mortal  peril 
•as  if  they  were  school  children  out  for  a  holiday ;  how,  when  the  idea 
of  danger  began  to  dawn  upon  them,  they  huddled  and  elbowed  one 
another  into  their  places,  with  half-frightened,  half-curious  gaze; 
iiow,  when  the  Arab  ^  rush '  came  on  with  swift  suddenness,  as  if  by 
magic,  the  Egyptians  broke  into  wild  panic,  and  threw  away  their 
weapons,  and  vainly  prayed  for  mercy ;  how  the  savage  foe  ran 
abreast  with  the  stream  of  fugitives  until  the  five  miles  between  the 
WeUs  and  the^  sea  were  thickly  strewn  with  the  Egyptian  dead ;  and 
how,  in  a  few  hours  more,  in  the  large  encampment,  full  of  life  and 
activity,  that  had  covered  the  seashore,  nought  remained  but  silence 
and  desolation,  with  here  the  carcase  of  a  camel  or  a  bale  of  grass, 
or  there  an  empty  tent,  its  canvas  idly  flapping  in  the  breeze ; — ^all 
this,  and  much  more,  are  deserving  of  more  detailed  narrative,  but 
they  can  only  find  their  place  here  as  incidents  in  a  course  of  mis- 
management which,  by  thrusting  victory  upon  the  insurgents,  went 
to  develop  the  reckless  valour  and  the  fierce  fanaticism  which,  a 
little  later  on,  threw  the  Arab  spearmen  upon  the  fire  and  steel  of  the 
British  lines. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  Osman's  victory  was  the  formation  of 
something  approaching  a  nomad  union  or  confederacy,  in  which 
€very  tribe,  from  Suakin  to  remote  Kassala,  was  represented. 
Another  was  the  surrender  of  the  Tokar  garrison,  whose  artillerymen 
helped  the  insurgents  to  construct  the  El  Teb  entrenchments,  rifle-pits, 
and  redoubts  which  gave  General  Graham  so  much  trouble  during 
the  battle  of  the  29th  of  February.  Baker's  Krupp  and  machine 
^uns  were  mounted  on  these  redoubts,  and  Baker's  three  thousand 
rifles  and  half-million  cartridges  were  stored  at  Tokar  and  Tamai.  In 
their  own  barbarous  fashion  the  Arabs  were  evolving  a  military  sys- 
tem. Besides  strengthening  El  Teb,  the  rebels  came  down  in  large 
numbers  and  hovered  about  Suakin.  What  with  women  and  chil- 
dren weeping  for  their  slain  relatives,  with  a  sulky  populace,  bands 
x)f  Arab  ^  woolly-heads '  swaggering  about  the  streets  with  an  air  of 
amwonted  insolence,  and .  a  demoralised,  half-mutinous  Egyptian 
^rrison, — life  in  Suakin,  during  the  interval  between  Baker's  return 
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and  Graham's  arrival,  was  the  reverse  of  agreeable.     Evaryone  felt 
relieved  when  the  ^  Jumna '  steamed  into  Suakin  harbour  with  the 
10th  Hussars  and  the  Fusiliers.     Suakin,  however,  was  not  to  be  the 
base  of  General   Graham's   first  operation.     Without  toaching  at 
Suakin,  troopships  passed  straight  on  to  Trinkitat,  where,  before  the 
25th  of  February,  the  Black  Watch,  Gordon  Highlanders,  60th  Bifles, 
mounted  infantry,  19th  Hussars,  the  Irish  Fusiliers,  the  10th  Hussars, 
and  the  Boyal  Artillery,  were  assembled.     The  sands  were  white  with 
tents  and  alive  with  movement ;  the  harbour  was  covered  with  a  fieet 
of  sixteen  ships.     Never  had  the  Arabs,  watching  us  from  the  lidges 
of  their  sandhills,  witnessed  such  a  wonderful  spectacle.     But  though 
they  knew  that  it  was  the  English  who  had  come,  they  were  not 
afraid.    They  were  only  impatient  for  more  plunder.    They  were  of 
the  same  mind  with  Osman  Digna,  who,  in  reply  to  prodamations 
and  offers  of  pardon,  had  just  been  threatening  to  treat  the  English 
as  he  had  treated  Baker's  Egyptians.     Allah  had  delivered  us  Eng- 
lish into  Osman's  hands,  and  Osman  would  *  drink  the  blood '  of  one- 
half  of  us,  and  drive  the  other  half  into  the  sea.     Osman,  the  Arabs 
implicitly  believed,  was  invincible  and  infallible.    But  a  few  days 
before,  an  astonishing  ceremony  had  taken  place  in  Osman's  camp. 
This  was  the  blessing  of  the  sticks.     Every  Arab  carries   a  dub, 
besides  his  spear,  and  Osman  had  endowed  each  club  with  miraculous 
power  to  kill  so  many  men,  or  break  so  many  horses'  legs — ^five,  ten, 
twelve,  or  twenty,  any  niunber — according  to  the  reputed  fidth  of 
each  owner,  or  the  extent  of  his  liberality  to  the  communal  fund. 
Every  Arab  felt  sure  of  victory.    With  the  tenacity  of  a  barbarian, 
he  associated  in  his  own  mind  the  previous  blunders  and  defeats  of 
his  foes  with  the  predictions  of  the  Madhi  and  the  interposition  of 
Heaven.    He  himself  might  be  killed,  but  his  soul  would  go  stiaight 
to  heaven.     To  such  people  the  word  ^  heaven '  was  no  empty  sound. 
Their  imseen  world  was  as  real  as  the  Soudan,  only  with  less  heat, 
and  less  cold,  and  no  work,  and  with  more  milk  and  honey,  and 
softer  grass,  and  prettier  flowers.    The  dying  Arabjboy  who  at,  El 
Teb  came  to  avenge  his  f&ther's  death,  and  whom  Baker  captured, 
begged  hard  to  be  allowed  to  spear  an  Egyptian  heretic,  in  order 
that  he  might  enter  Paradise  with  a  clean  conscience,  and  with  just 
confidence  resume  there  his  parent's  acquaintance. 

El  Teb,  the  scene  of  Baker's  defeat  and  of  Oraham's  first  victory, 
lies  eight  miles  south-west  of  Trinkitat,  halfway  between  it  and  Tokar, 
and  about  seven  miles  from  the  seashore.  Its  works,  facing  west 
by  north,  comprised  a  long  semicircular  shallow  entrenchment, 
protected  by  a  redoubt  on  the  northern  or  Trinkitat  side,  a  second 
redoubt  on  the  southern  or  Tokar  side,  and  a  third,  poorly  armed, 
on  the  seaward  side.  Within  the  shallow  entrenchment,  and  ex- 
tending in  some  places  to  near  the  centre  of  the  huge  enclosure,  were 
scores  of  rifle-pits,  some  of  them  capable  of  holding  twenty  men,  and 
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all  of  them  so  cunningly  scooped  out  of  the  sand  that  an  enemy 
coming  in  front  of  them  might  step  right  to  their  brink  before 
becoming  aware  of  their  existence.  The  centre  of  the  enclosure  was 
occupied  by  the  wells,  of  which,  if  I  may  trust  my  memory,  there 
were  about  twelve.  All  this  was,  of  course,  only  discovered  after  the 
fight;  but  our  scouting  parties  had,  during  the  preceding  two  or 
three  days,  and  on  the  march  out,  learned  enough  of  the  enemy's 
disposition  to  enable  Graham  to  arrange  his  general  plan  of  attack. 
The  plan  was  to  attack  the  entrenchments  in  the  rear,  which,  as 
will  be  imderstood  from  the  preceding  description,  was  left  open^ 
or  nearly  so.  At  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  29th,  we  marched  out 
with  a  total  force  of  about  3,000  infantry,  700  cavalry,  and  14  guns, 
six  of  which  were  machine-guns.  The  mounted  infantry,  with  two 
squadrons  of  the  hussars,  scouted  far  ahead  on  the  left,  in  front,  and  on 
the  right.  The  main  body  of  the  10th  and  19th  Hussars,  under  the 
command  of  G-eneral  Stewart,  followed  in  the  rear.  The  infantry 
were  disposed  in  square  formation  as  follows : — the  75th  in  front ; 
the  65th  on  the  left  Bank,  with  the  marines  inside  as  a  reserve ;  the 
89th  on  the  right,  with  the  60th  Bifies  in  reserve ;  the  Black  Watch 
(to  their  very  great  annoyance)  formed  the  rear.  Three  machine- 
guns  of  the  Naval  Brigade  were  posted  in  the  left-hand  comer,  be- 
tween the  75th  and  65th ;  the  other  three  were  in  the  right-hand  corner, 
between  the  75th  and  89th  ;  the  Boyal  Artillery  were  distributed  in 
centre  of  the  square  and  the  two  comers  of  the  rear.  With  these 
data  fixed  in  his  mind,  the  reader  can  easily  follow  the  various  move- 
ments of  the  battle.  Gradually  receding  from  the  sea  our  huge  square 
glided  in  a  diagonal  direction  across  the  plain.  It  passed  along  the 
front  of  the  Arab  entrenchments ;  in  other  words,  with  £1  Teb  on  its 
left  flank.  The  line  of  Baker's  rout  lay  between  it  and  the  Arab  posi- 
tion. Thus  our  infantry  were  spared  an  unpleasant  infliction,  but  the 
Hussars,  with  whom  I  rode  for  some  distance,  passed  over  the  hideous 
scene  of  the  camage.  One  turned  almost  sick  with  an  atmosphere  pol- 
luted by  the  hundreds  of  rotting  bodies,  which  lay  everywhere  in  every 
attitude  of  painful  contortion.  About  half-past  ten  o'clock  the  square 
reached  a  point  half  a  mile  due  west  of  the  Arab  lines,  and  right  op- 
posite the  redoubt,  which  I  have  already  indicated  as  protecting  the 
northern  or  Trinkitat  side  of  the  entrenchments.  The  Arabs  in- 
stantly opened  a  brisk  fire  of  musketry  and  Krupp  artillery.  Without 
replying  to  or  taking  any  notice  of  the  enemy,  Graham  moved  off 
still  in  the  westerly  direction ;  in  about  an  hour  more,  he  reached  a 
point  right  opposite  the  southern,  or  Tokar  side,  redoubt,  800  to  900 
yards  off.  This  was  the  point  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  enter  and 
sweep  clean  through  the  Arab  lines.  Then  the  infantry  lay  down, 
and  the  day's  work  began  in  earnest.  The  blue-jackets  of  the  left- 
half  battery  and  part  of  the  camel-battery  poured  a  well-directed  fire 
at  and  around  the  redoubt.     The  enemy's  guimers  quickly  found  our 
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range  and  plied  the  British  square  splendidly  with  two  Kropp  guog. 
Think  of  the  absurdity  of  the  situation  I     Those  smart  gunnera  wh<» 
knocked  over  our  blue-jackets  and  infantry,  and  at  a  critical  moment 
in  the  fight  threw  even  the  '  Old  Sixty-fifth  '  into  temporaiy  disorder, 
were  the  very  men  whom  we  were  trying  hard  to  relieve  at  Tokar  I     In 
less  than  half  an  hour  the  enemy's  two  guns  were  silenced.    Then  the 
square  advanced  upon  the  redoubt.    From  the  foregoing  details  of  for- 
mation, the  reader  will  understand  that  the  65th  now  formed  the  front 
line  of  the  square;  that  the  75th,  lately  the  fronts  now  became  the 
right  flank ;  and  the  Black  Watch  the  left  flank.  In  this  turning  move- 
ment the  65th  for  a  time  bore  the  brunt  of  the  Arab  assault.  The  65th 
cheered  and  rushed,  accompanied  by  the  blue-jackets.     As  the  action 
■developed,  the  infantry  formation  grew  rather  irregular,  so  that  the 
Black  Watch  and  portion  of  the  75th  were  exposed,  equally  with  the 
45th,  to  the  desperate  onslaught  of  the  Arabs,  who,  waiting  until  their 
opponents  had  approached  the  entrenchments,  charged  right  through 
the  smoke  and  upon  the  bristling  line  of  steel.     It  was  during  this 
perilous  interval  that  Captain  Wilson  of  the  ^  Hecla '  and   Captain 
Littledale  of   the   65th    distinguished   themselves    by   their   deeds 
of  bravery.     The  redoubt  was  carried,  and,  in  a  moment,  the  two 
Krupps  were  wheeled  round  by  the  marine  artillerymen,  under  Major 
Tucker,  and  directed  upon  the  second,  or  northern,  redoubt,  much 
to  the  astonishment  of  its  defenders.     The  Egyptian  gunners  who 
had  worked  the  captured  guns  had  all  been  killed  by  the  English 
fire ;  it  was  afterwards  said  that  their  sergeant,  who  had  survived,  was 
killed  by  the  Arabs.     It  was  during  the  pause  which  followed  the 
capture  of  this  redoubt  that  our  cavalry,  apparently  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  infantry  had  finished  their  work,  executed  their 
brilliant  charge.     But  the  Arabs  were  not  in  flight,  and,  while  the 
Hussars  were  engaged  elsewhere,  the  infantry  were  head  and  ears  in 
their  stifiest  and  hottest  task.     This  task  was  the  capture  of  the 
second  redoubt,  to  effect  which  the  infantry  must  force  their  way 
across  the  entrenchments,  from  the  southern  extremity,  where  they 
now  were,  to  the  northern.     By  this  movement  the  Black  Watch 
entered  into  the  front,  or  attacking,  line.     But  in  reality  the  square 
formation  was  broken  up,  so  that  the  whole  infantry  division  be- 
came an  irregularly   semicircular   line,  with  the   42nd  and   65th 
in  the  central  and  more  advanced  part  of  it,  and  the  89th  and  75th 
on  the  wings.      During  this  operation  the  left-half  battery  of  the 
Naval  Brigade,  moving  by  the  rear  of  the  65th,  took  up  a  position 
on  the  left  of  that  battalion — that  is,  in  the  comer  between  the  65th 
and  42nd ;  the  right-half  battery  placed  itself  in  the  comer  between 
the  42nd  and  the  89th.    The  Arabs  defended  themselves  with  extra- 
ordinary bravery.     A  party  of  them  in  a  red  brick  building  which 
lay  about  half  distance  between  the  two  redoubts  held  their  ground 
until  the  seven  pounders  had  burst  three  shells  in  it,  and  the  Gatlings 
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-with  their  harsh,  deadly  organ-grind — ^had  bored  a  hole   in  it8> 


walls ;  all  this  at  the  short  range  of  about  120  yards.  The  brick 
building  was  choked  with  dead  bodies,  most  of  them  fearfully 
mangled ;  a  few  yards  off,  round  about  a  huge,  rusty  old  boiler  (a 
relic,  perhaps,  of  Ismail  Pasha's  civilising  zeal),  160  Arabs  lay  dead. 
Onwards,  slowly  but  surely,  swept  the  English  line, — ^the  Arabs,, 
springing  out  of  their  rabbit-warren-looking  rifle-pits,  savagely 
contesting  every  inch.  At  two  o'clock  the  Highlanders  stormed  the 
second  redoubt,  the  infantry  swarmed  over  the  Wells,  the  Arabs  dis- 
appeared, and  the  hard-fought  fight  of  El  Teb  was  won. 

One  great  fault,  some  have  said,  and  one  only,  spoiled  the  battle, 
regarded,  not  as  a  victory,  but  simply  in  a  technical  sense,  and  as  a 
series  of  manoeuvres.  Why,  it  has  been  asked,  did  the  cavalry 
charge  at  that  particular  stage  in  the  development  of  the  action  ? 
As,  when  the  artillery  have  produced  the  first  effectual  impression  on 
the  enemy,  the  ^^infantry  advance  to  their  terrible  task,  so  the  cavalry 
strike  in  to  complete  the  confusion  and  ruin  caused  by  the  second : 
but,  according  to  the  criticism  which  I  have  often  heard,  Stewart 
charged  before  the  enemy  were  half-bep.ten,  when  there  was  still  a 
risk  of  our  own  infantry  being  repulsed ;  and  he  charged  a  body  of 
men  who  had  never  been  in  the  action  at  all,  who  were  fresh,  and 
the  reverse  of  demoralised.  Some  have  said  that  Baker  Pasha,  who> 
had  left  Suakin  to  join  the  intelligence  department  in  Grraham'& 
force,  ^  recommended '  General  Stewart  to  charge,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Arabs  were  retreating ;  but  General  Stewart  was  not  the  man  to 
take  recommendations,  much  less  orders,  from  any  except  his  com- 
manding officer.  It  has  also  been  said  that  General  Graham,  not 
anticipating  the  mad  resistance  he  would  have  to  encounter  at  the 
rifle-pits,  empowered  General  Stewart  to  charge  the  enemy  as  soon 
as  he  thought  proper. 

It  will  as  a  matter  of  course  be  presumed  that  General  Stewart 
was  led  to  believe  that  the  Arabs  were  giving  way,  and  that  the 
moment  had  come  for  dealing  them  a  final  and  crushing  blow.  But 
whatever  explanation  might  be  suggested  by  those  who  are  most  compe- 
tent to  pronoimce  upon  the  matter,  it  might  be  plausibly  argued  that 
the  cavalry  charge  even  against  a  second,  and  reserve,  force  of  Arabs 
(supposing  this  to  have  been  the  Arab  disposition)  was  a  timely  and 
singularly  lucky  movement.  It  seems  certain  that  the  Arabs  who> 
actually  fought  in  the  redoubts,  pits,  and  entrenchments,  did  not 
number  more  than  2,500,  or  3,000.  Where  were  the  remaining 
three  or  four  thousand  ?  The  habit  of  the  Arabs  is  to  put  their  best 
men  in  front,  and  to  reserve,  away  in  the  rear,  a  second  body,  to  be  let 
loose  on  their  foes  as  soon  as  these  have  been  broken  up.  Now  there 
was  a  large  body  of  Arabs  hovering  about  on  the  south-western  side 
of  the  Wells,  on  the  way  to  Tokar ;  and  it  is  more  than  possible  that 
these  Arabs,  should  it  strike  them  that  the  break-up  of  the  square 
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formation  oflFered  an  opportunity,  might  attempt  to  *  rush '  the  en- 
trenchments, and  surround  our  infantry.     If  such  may  have  been 
the  Atab  intention  it  mndt  have  been  somewhat  rudely  shaken  by  the 
sudden  apparition  of  the  cavalry.     But  I  must  now  describe  the 
charge.     After  the  storming  of  the  first  redoubt  the  cavalry  were 
massed  behind  the  left  rear  of  the  square — ^that  is  to  say,  what  was 
ihen  the  rear — at  a  distance  of  500  yards  from  the  corner  formed  by 
the  Black  Watch  and  the  Irish  Fusiliers.     Moving  along  the  Udc  of 
the  Fusiliers,  they  formed,  right  shoulders  up,  and  swept,  at  fall 
gallop,  past  the  Grordon  Highlanders,  who  raised  a  tremendous  cheer, 
and  waved  their  helmets  on  their  bayonet  points.     *  There  go  the  Old 
Tenth! '  exclaimed  an  officer  who  was  posted  inside  the  square.  It  was 
their  old  Colonel — ^Valentine  Baker — who  was  observing  them  with 
one  eye,  his  other  eye,  under  which  a  shrapnel  ball  had  buried  itself, 
being  hidden  under  an  ungainly  bandage  covered  all  over  with  dust 
and  blood.     Wood,  with  his  three  squadrons  of  the  *  Old  Tenth/  led; 
Barrow  with  two  squadrons  of  the  19th  followed ;  the  rear  line,  coih 
sisting  of  three  squadrons  of  the  19th,  was  under  Webster.    They 
went  straight  ahead,  and  in  a  few  moments  they  were  out  of  si^ht. 
Suddenly,  away  on  Colonel  Webster's  right,  and  out  of  the  dense 
lofty  brushwood,  appeared  a  body  of  Arabs.     A  hundred  of  them— 
according  to  one  authoritative  estimate,  more  nearly  two  hundred- 
were  mounted.     They  carried  two-handed  swords,  and  rode  bare- 
backed.    In  the  rear  of  them  were  numbers  of  spearmen,  on  foot 
Colonel  Webster  wheeled  his  squadrons    to  the  right,  and  in  a 
moment  was  engaged  with  the  enemy.     Of  this  sudden  change  in 
the  situation,  Colonels  Wood  and  Barrow  knew  nothing;  they  were 
pushing  on  ahead.     Soon,  however,  an  orderly  overtook  them  and 
informed  them  that  Colonel  Webster  was  being  *  cut  up.'    The  vord 
was  instantly  given,  *  Bight  about  wheel.'     Barrow's  two  squadrons 
thus  became  the  front  line,  and  the  10th  Hussars  became  the  rear. 
As  the  two   lines  rode   back   to   Webster's    assistance,  they  were 
pounced  upon  by  hundreds  of  Arabs  who  darted  here,  tiiere,  and 
everywhere  out  of  the  scrub  and  from  behind  the  mimosa  bushes. 
The  Arabs  threw  their  spears.     Lying  flat  on  the  ground,  they  would 
nimbly  jump  up,  and  with  their  sharp  knives,  attempt  to  hamstring  the 
horses  as  they  galloped  past.     They  threw  their  boomerang-looking 
clubs  of  tough  mimosa  branch  at  the  horses'  legs.     The  clubs  rattled 
on  the  hard  bones  like — to   quote  Colonel  Taylor's  graphic  com- 
parison— *  like  a  boy's  stick  when  he  runs  with  it,  drawing  it  along 
eomebody's  iron  railings.' 

The  reader  will  recollect  Osman's  solemn  ceremony  of  the  blessing 
of  the  sticks.  And  now,  the  result  was  justifying  Osman's  claim  io 
miraculous  power.  The  mimosa  club  brought  many  a  fast  horse 
upon  his  knees ;  the  faster  he  went,  the  surer  he  was,  if  once 
struck,  to  come  to  grief.     Down  came  Barrow's  horse,  throwing  his 
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rider,  who  for  a  minute  or  two  had  been  carrying  an  Arab  spear  in 
his  flesh.     The  colonel  was  saved  by  Quartermaster-Sergeant  Mar- 
shall, who,  at  deadly  risk  to  his  own  life,  dragged  him  through  the 
scattered  groups  of  Arabs.     Colonel  Barrow  and  Corporal  Murray 
(also  of  the  19  th)  were,  as  far  as  is  known,  the  only  two  who,  once 
unhorsed,  escaped  with  their  lives.     Colonel  Taylor  told  me,  as  a 
singular,  and  perhaps  unexampled  incident,  that  Murray  had  four 
horses  either  speared,  or  hamstrung,  or  clubbed.     No  sooner  did  he 
pick  himself  up  than  somehow  or  other  he  found  somebody  else's 
horse,  unowned  and  handy.     To  the  gallant  rescues  and  other  deeds 
performed  by   Captain    Pigott,    Surgeon-Major   ConoUy,  Sergeant 
Phipps,  Sergeant  Alcock,  I  can  only  make  this  passing  allusion. 
They  are  recorded  in  the  G-enerars  orders  and  despatches  to  the  War 
Office.   Pigott,  who  knows  what  Indian  sport  is,  used  his  twelve-foot 
hog-spear  to  excellent  purpose,  in  the  saving  as  well  as  the  taking  of 
life.     If  all  the  hussars  had  had  twelve-foot  hog-spears  instead  of  the 
toasting-forks  with  which  they  vainly  tried  to  prod  their  agile  foes, 
the  ^  Johnnies,'  as  the  Arabs  were  familiarly  called  in  camp,  would 
have  suffered  more  seriously  than  they  did.     What  sabres  fgdled  to 
accomplish,  powder  and  shot  effected  to  some  extent.    After  the  10th 
and  the  19  th  had  charged  again  and  again  right  through  the  pro- 
vokingly  scattered  groups  of  Arabs^  each  line  dismoimted  one  of  its 
squadrons.     Volley  after  volley  was  poured  into  the  enemy ;  and 
having,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  given  to  the  Arabs  as  good  a  shock  and 
surprise  as  they  themselves  had  received,  the  hussars  rode  back  to  £1 
Teb.    In  the  19th  Hussars  alone,  the  proportion  of  casualties  was 
over  one  in  eight. 

The  Arabs  were  soundly  beaten,  but  they  took  their  defeat  with 
the  air  of  a  people  unsubdued.  When  our  cavalry  men  went  out, 
towards  evening,  to  search  for  the  dead,  they  saw  some  hundreds  of 
the  enemy  lurking  about  in  the  distance.  The  losses  which  the  Arabs 
had  sustained  might  have  cowed  a  less  determined  foe.  The 
large  space  covered  by  the  entrenchments,  the  rifle-pits,  and  redoubts, 
was  thickly  strewn  with  their  dead.  In  the  entrenchment,  or,  to 
use  a  more  appropriate  word,  ditch,  which  must  have,  measured  more 
than  half  a  mile  round,  the  bodies  lay  in  one  continuous  tangled 
skein,  black-brown  amid  the  yellow  sand.  All  over  the  enclosure 
they  lay  in  confused  heaps.  The  total  number  killed  must  have 
amounted  to  two  thousand  four  or  five  hundred,  but  very  many,  of 
whom  no  count  could  possibly  have  been  made,  must  have  found  their 
way,  wounded,  to  the  hills.  When  Tokar  was  occupied,  next  day, 
without  resistance,  it  naturally  seemed  to  many  as  if,  to  quote  an  ex- 
pression of  the  time,  the  ^  heart  had  been  knocked  out '  of  the  insur- 
rection. And  for  some  days  after  the  return  of  the  army  to  Suakin, 
it  did  appear  as  if  the  campaign  was  ended ;  and  officers  and 
men  were  anticipating  an  early  return  to  Egypt,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
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the  troops  that  had  been  stopped  on  their  way  from  India,  a  speedj 
resumption  of  their  homeward  voyage.     Spies  were  bringing  in  news 
that  Osman  Digna's  tribesmen  were  dispersing ;  that   some  of  the 
smaller  clans  engaged  in  the  battle  had  been  almost  exterminated ; 
that,  for  example,  only  seven  or  eight  of  the  eight  hundred  men  who 
had  gone  from  Tamanieb  to  El  Teb  to  fight  against  us  survived.   This 
was  most  probably  an  exaggeration ;  but  all  the  spies'  reports  showed 
that  many  of  the  tribal  contingents  had  suffered  terribly.    According 
to  a  list  which  was  compiled  from  spies'  reports,  and  which  was  given 
to  me  at  Suakin  on  the  5th  of  March,  it  appeared  that  Osman  Digna's 
following  consisted  of  no  more  than  sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred  men, 
representing  nine  tribes — the  Sharaab,  Bishariat,  Moassayab,  Grhimi- 
lab,  and  others.     But  it  was  next  reported  that  the  insurgents  were 
mustering  at  Tamanieb,  some  twenty  miles  from  Suakin ;  that  Osman, 
who  had  meanwhile  assumed  the  dress  of  a  dervish,  was  again  preach- 
ing a  holy  war,  arguiug  that  Mahomet  himself  had  been  worsted 
in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  and  that  against  his  own  defeat  at  £1 
Teb  he  had  to  count  two  great  victories  on  the  same   spot,  two 
between  Suakin  and  Sinkat,  not  to  mention  the  overwhelming  suc- 
cesses of  their  holy  master  the  Mahdi  beyond  the  Nile.     Then,  as 
the  days  passed,  it  appeared  ceitain  that  Osman  had  gathered  at  least 
five  or  six  thousand  about  him.     It  became  known  that  thousands  of 
the  tribesmen  had  sworn  before  Osman,  on  the  Koran,  to  &ce  the 
English  again  in  battle,  and  conquer  or  perish.    Besides,  after  two 
proclamations  had  gone  out,  inviting  the  sheikhs  to  abandon  Osman 
and  accept  pardon,  twenty-one  of  them  returned  a  fiat  and  contemp- 
tuously threatening  answer.     A  prisoner  who  had  been  taken  into 
camp  some  hours  after  the  battle  of  £1  Teb  had  formed  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  resolution  of  Osman  and  the  sheikhs.  His  fellow  prisoner, 
when  examined  on  the  point,  expressed  his  opinion  that  Osman  would 
yield,  or  at  any  rate  decline  another  encounter.    *  Never  I '  sharply 
interrupted  his  comrade,  altogether  imabashed  by  the  presence  of  the 
English  oflicers,  who,  if  he  measured  them  by  the  Oriental  standard 
of  morals — ^the  only  standard  which  he  knew — ^might  order  him  to 
be  decapitated  on  the  spot  for  his  rude  temerity.    In  brief,  it  was 
decided  that  the  Arabs  did  not  consider  themselves  beaten,  and  that 
they  must  be  fought  once  more.    It  was  considered  as  almost  certain 
that  a  sharp  defeat  inflicted  upon  Osman  at  Tamanieb— Osman's 
head-quarters,  preaching  station,  and  military  stores  depot  in  one- 
would  destroy  his  prestige  and  extinguish  the  insurrection  in  the  Bed 
Sea  provinces. 

Thus,  on  the  11th  of  IVIarch,  after  a  few  days'  rest  at  Suakin, 
Creneral  Sir  Grerald  Graham's  force  was  again  on  the  march. 
The  troops  halted  for  the  night  at  the  zerebay  or  square  breastwork  of 
prickly  bush  which  Baker  Pasha  had  constructed  during  one  of  bis 
excursions  three  months  before.    On  the  following  afternoon,  at  one, 
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the  force  moved  out  towards  Tamanieb,  and  reached  the  first  and  lowest 
range  of  hills  at  three.  From  the  top  of  a  bare,  black-gliatening 
rock  of  syenite,  which  lay  on  our  right,  and  to  which  a  fellow- 
correspondent  gave  the  very  appropriate. name  of  Mount  Kassim, 
some  of  us  obtained  a  complete  panoramic  view  of  the  country.  Far 
behind  stretched  the  blue  rim  of  the  sea,  and  Suakin  vaguely  shone, 
misty-white,  like  a  city  in  cloudland.  From  the  blue  rim  the  plain 
extended  towards  us,  and  past  us,  also  like  a  sea,  in  which  the  smaller 
ridges  and  isolated  hills  presented  the  appearance  of  capes  and  islands, 
until  it  became  lost  in  its  bow-shaped  background  of  high  mountain?. 
That  was  the  picture  which  presented  itself  to  the  unaided  vision ; 
but  a  field-glass  enabled  one  to  detect  the  unpleasant  reality.  What 
are  those  dead-black  mop-shaped  little  objects  that  pop  up  and  dis-^ 
appear  on  the  other  side  of  the  plain,  towards  our  left  ?  Our  friends 
the  ^  woolly  heads '  are  peeping  at  us  from  amongst  the  bushes.  They 
must  be  in  large  force,  for  the  black  mops  pop  up  and  down  in  spots 
scattered  over  a  line  of  nearly  two  miles.  We  can  just  distinguish, 
one  behind  the  other,  the  irregular  lines  of  the  ravines  and  dry  water- 
courses in  the  depths  of  which  the  Arab  hordes  are  concealed.  While, 
we  were  still  on  Mount  Kassim,  a  special  messenger  from  Admiral 
Hewett  at  Suakin  arrived  with  the  important  information  (given  by  a 
spy)  that  in  one  of  the  gorges  which  led  to  Tamai,  large  numbers  of 
the  Arabs  would  conceal  Uiemselves  with  the  object  of  springing  upon 
us  as  we  marched  past,  and  destroying  us  in  the  surprise  and  con- 
fusion. It  was  too  late  to  oblige  the  Arabs  that  day.  Turning  sharp 
off  to  the  south-east,  and  marching  for  about  twenty  minutes  more, 
the  army  halted  at  half-past  five,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  surround 
itself  with  a  zereba.  Shortly  after  nine  we  all  lay  down  on  the  sand» 
in  our  clothes  and  boots^  and  with  our  horses  saddled  and  l»ridled — in 
case  of  accidents — ^the  soldiers  with  their  arms  beside  them.  It  was 
a  miserable  night.  At  ten  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  sharp  sudden 
rattle  of  musketry.  There  was  a  slight  flutter  in  our  big  square,  but 
it  lasted  only  for  a  moment;  then  the  Arab  firing  stopped,  and  we  fan- 
cied we  were  to  be  left  in  peace.  But  in  half  an  hour  came  another 
rattle,  much  nearer,  also  from  the  fianks  and  in  front.  We  could  hear 
the  voices  of  the  Arabs  as  they  prowled  in  the  bush,  some  four  hundred 
yards  off.  We  could  see.  the  red  flashes,  palish  red  in  the  light  of  a 
moon  of  splendid  brilliance.  At  one  in  the  morning  a  loud  fusillade 
broke  out,  close  to  us. 

The  Arabs  are  rushing!  we  thought.  In  an  instant,  the  Highland- 
ers, who  were  lying  down  on  one  flank  of  the  square,  rose  up  silently  like 
the  crest  of  some  huge  long  wave,  and,  after  a  pause,  subsided,  dowly 
and  silently  as  before.  One  experienced  a  feeling  of  pride  and  admi- 
ration at  the  discipline  and  self-possession  of  those  men  thus  startled 
out  of  their  sleep.  At  intfervals  all  night  long  until  five  in  the 
morning,  the  Arab  bullets  flew  over  us  with  their  peevish  ping,  or 
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sharp  whirr,  or  brief  hiss-and-thud  as  they  stradc  the  sand»  A  drowsy- 
oath,  or  muttered  chaff,  when'  shots  hit  unpleasantly  near,  was  all 
the  recognition  the  Arabs  received. '  Bnt  at  half-past  sir,  one  of  our 
nine-ponnders  and  a  Gurdkier  znachine^ttn  suddenfy  blazed  away,  and 
hotly  peppered  a  band  of  ^  wooUy^heads '  at  1,400  yards.  Two  honn 
afterwards,  the  •  men  and  officers  of  the  second  brigade  were  engaged 
in  m6rtal  struggle,  hand  to  hand,  foot  to  foot,  with  the  Arabs  ;  and 
their  coimtiymen  in  the  first  brigade,  who  quietly  watched  the  seene, 
wondered  for  a  moment  whether  a  horde  of  nndi6cq>lined  savages  had 
^  wiped  out '  a  British  square* 

Leaving  the  zerd>aj  our  two  infantry  squares,  Davis's  leading  at  an 
interral  of  some  hundreds  of  yards  from  Sutler's,  resumed  their  line  ol 
march  across  the  plateau,  which,  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  to  half  a 
mile  or  more,  sloped  more  or  less  steeply  down  into  the  intdcate 
ramification  of  ravines  which  separated  us  firom  the  Tamanieb  waters 
and  Osman's  camp.  In  about  twenty  minutes'  time  General  Davis's 
square  halted.  Be^forming  itself  from  the  somewhat  loose  ord^*  into 
which  it  had  fallen  during  the  advance  over  very  rough  ground,  it 
moved  straightly  and  slowly  towards  the  slope  of  the  plateau* 

The  left  flank  and  left-half  front  of  the  square  were  formed  by 
the  Black  Walch  under  Colonel  G-reen ;  the  right-half  front  and  right 
flank  were  composed  of  the  65th,  under  Colonel  Byam  ;  the  royal 
marines,  under  Colonel  Tuson,  made  up  the  rear. 

The  Arabs,  whatever  their  plans  of  concealment  may  have  been, 
took  care  to  make  themselves  heard.  They  opened  upon  the  aeoond 
brigade  with  a  terrific  fire  which  lasted  a  minute  or  twa  But  their 
hailstcMrm  of  bullets  flew,  for  the  most  part,  quite  harmlessly  ri^it  over 
our  heads.  Out  from  the  din  rang  the  order,  *  Forty-second,  diarge ! '  and 
the  left-half  face  of  the  square  broke  away  with  the  wild  war-cry  of  the 
Black  Watch.  Colonel  Byam  heard  no  order  given  to  himself,  but 
when  he  saw  the  Highlanders  dash  ahead,  he,  too,  rushed  on  with  his 
iront-half  battalion.  There  was  a  brief  pause,  followed  by  an  out- 
burst of  musketxy  fire  from  the  companies  of  the  65th,  and  the  harsh 
4;rating  rattle  of  the  Cratling  guns  near  the  front  end  of  the  right 
4ank.  Then  the  firing  ceased,  and  there  arose  a  hoarse,  vast  mnminr 
•of  voices,  above  which  sounded,  loud  and  quick,  words  of  command  in 
tones  of  anger,  remonstrance,  encouragement.  It  was  the  Arabs  msb- 
ing.  Our  square  was  wrecked ;  and  its  fvagments  were  driven  hither 
and  thither  before  the  wild  tide  of  triumphant  savagery. 

Swarming  out  of  the  ravine  close  to  our  right  firont  and  right 
flank,^  and  swiftly  numing,  like  so  many  packs  of  hounds,  the  Arabs 
fell  upon  the  right  front  and  right  flank  of  the  square.  On  they 
dashed,  in  spite  of  the  fire  which  mowed  them  dovm  by  scores. 
Their  myriad  spear-blades  glittered  amid  the  smoke  and  the  dust. 
I  sat  on  horseback  near  the  fjTont  line,  behind  the  half*battalion 
of  the  Highlanders^    Viewed  from  that  point  the  reeoil  of  the  42nd 
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half-front  someAvbat  resembled  tbe  dow  swing  of  a  door  on  its  binges.  < 
If  I  may  take  tbe  liberty  of  speaking  of  zby  own  impressions^  tbe 
feeling  wbicbtbat  wonderful  scene  evoked  was  one  of  intense  fiascina- 
tion,  mingled  with  a  certain  kindof  curiosity,  and  of  surprise  that  the  • 
most  renowned  regiment  in  tbe  Btxtisfa  army  should  be  handled  in 
this  manner  by  naked  barbarians.  There^was  one-man  in  particular 
who  riveted  my  attention*  He  stood  out,  alone,  at  some  little 
-distance  from  bis  comrades,  who,  with  obstinate  slowness,  were  re-* 
tiring  with  their  faces  to  the  enemy.-  The  easy,  graceful  attitude 
of  that  handsome  Highlander,  as  with  left  leg  extended,  head 
turned  slightly  rightwards,  and  levelled  rifle,  he  picked  out  bis 
-victims !  Six  yards  in  front  of  him  a  tall  Arab,  with  upraised  arm, 
was  poising  bis  spear,  about  to  throw  or  rush.  A  puff  of  blue  smoke, 
and  the  Amb,  bounding  into  the  air,  fell  forward  on  hi&  &ce,  as  if  he 
had  been  shot  through  tbe  heart.  In  a  moment  or  two  down  went 
another  by  a  bullet  from  the  same  weapon.  Unfortunately  it  was  not 
«very  Highlander  or  ^  Old  Sixty<-fifth '  man  who  could  use  his  rifle  or 
ply  his  bayonet.  There  was  no  elbow-room.  The  number  and  weight 
of  the  Arabs  was  so  great,  and  the  fatal  '  rush '  through  the  heavy* 
curtain  of  smoke  so  sudden,  that  our  brave  fellows  were  sorely  puzzled 
bow  to  act  even  in  bare  self-defence.  A  6oth  o£Scer  very  appro* 
priately  compared  the  ^pearance  presented  by  his  own  part  of  the 
yielding  line  to  that  of  the  scramble  in  a  game  of  football.  A  good 
instance  in  point  occurred  in  the  company  of  the  42nd  commanded  by 
Captain  Scott-Stevensou.  This  officer  was  suddenly  seized  about  the: 
legs  by  some  Arabs  who  were  crawling  or  sprawling  on  the  ground. 
One  of  tbem  dragged  at  tbe  frogs  of  his  kilt,  and  then  at  his  ^  sporran.' 
The  trick  of  kicking  one's  enemy  hardly  enters  into  the  training  of  a 
British  officer  or  soldier,  but  in  such  a  crisis  one  need  not  be 
squeamish  about  formalities,  and  Stevenson,  who  is  as  strong  as  a 
horse,  kicked  out  like  one,  and  made  a  quick  clearance.  It  happens 
that  Captain  Scott-Stevenson  is  one  of  the  best  boxers  in  the  army, 
and  now  he  found  some  use  for  the  noble  art.  His  claymore  was  too 
long  a  weapon  for  such  dose  quarters,  but  he  sent  its  steel  '  basket ' 
crashing  upon  the  nose  and  inquiring  eyes  of  one  assailant,  and  then 
with  his  left  fist  be  capsized  a  second. — In  this  way  were  the  High- 
landers swept  back. 

But,  even  befcHre  this  occurred,  the  65tii  were  driven  in  from  the 
front  and  right  flank.  One  half  at  least  of  the  square  was  being 
crushed  inwards  and  rearwards  upon  the  line  of  marines,^who,  hitherto, 
stood  as  steady  as  a  stone  wall.  Numbers  of  the  men  of  the  65th  were 
knocked  off  their  legs  in  the  Amb  rush«  The  colonel,  with  four  of  his 
officers — Ford,  Dalgetty^  Etbelstone,  Smythe— were  thrown  down.' 
Soldiers  and  savages  alike  went  trampling  <yver  them.  OaUant  Ford  was 
killed ;  Dalgetty  fainted  from  loss  of  blood,  and  was  rescued  by  one  of 
his  men ;  the  others  escaped  by  mirade.    If  Stevenson  of  the  42Dd  is 
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known  as  a  first-rate  boxer,  Colonel  Byam  of  the  York  and  Lancaster 
regiment  is  equally  well  known — and  especially,  perhaps,  in  India — 
as  a  first-rate  revolver-shooter.     As  he  lay  on  the  ground  he  was 
assailed  by  four  or  five  spearmen.     Crack  I  crack !  crack !  went  Byam's 
weapon,  dropping,  or  sufficiently  maiming,  an  Arab  at  each  touch  of 
the  trigger.    The  colonel  rose  up,  and,  while  the  main  body  of  hi» 
regiment  was  breaking  into  pieces,  some  thirty  of  his  men  rallied 
round  him.     There  they  stood,  those  true  heroes,  back  to  back,  re- 
pelling, with  bayonet  thrust,  the  repeated  onslaughts  of  the  Arah^ 
who  encircled  them.    Fifteen  of  Colonel  Byam*s  men  fell  who^ 
they  stood — ^their  names  are  given   in   one  of  G-eneral   Graham'^ 
despatches.    All  the  thirty  were  very  old  soldiers —among  the  oldest 
in  the  regiment — and  every  man  of  the  fifteen  who  perished  bore  three 
or  four  badges.    This,  however,  was  not  the  only  example  of  a  group 
isolating  itself  from  the  retiring  mass.    The  Highlanders  formed  one 
or  two  such  groups.    The  same  thing  happened  in  Tuson's  splendid 
battalion,  and  these  groups  materially  assisted  to  bring  about  the 
general  rally  which  very  soon  followed.     But  for  the  anachroniCTi  of 
rifles  and  bayonets,  these  and  other  episodes  of  the  fight  might  veiy 
well  be  compared  to  Homer's  battles.     Some  of  the  Arabs,  having 
hurled  their  spears  at  the  Eoglish  soldiers,  took  to  stone*throwing. 
Colonel  Green  of  the  Black  Watch  was  struck.     Colonel  Byam  had  hii 
helmet  knocked  off,  and  was  half-stunned  by  a  boulder.     Having  lost 
his  hat,  he  went  bareheaded  for  the  next  hour  and  more,  defying 
sunstroke. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  the  formation  of  isolated  groups 
materially  assisted  to  bring  about  the  general  rally,  which  took  place 
in  about  twenty  minutes,  when  the  disjecta  membra  of  the  second 
brigade  had  been  driven  back  three  hundred  yards.  But  a  more 
potent  aid  to  recovery  now  manifested  itself — an  aid  without  which 
Creneral  Davis's  square  Tnight  have  been  <  wiped  out.'  Suddenly,  from 
the  left  fiank  of  General  Buller*s  square,  came  a  volley  of  musketry^ 
enfilading  the  victorious  Arabii?.  Bound  by  the  left  of  General 
Davis's  brigade  came  the  cavalry,  who,  dismounting  their  men, 
poured  another  volley  into  the  enemy's  right  flank.  The  Arabs  were 
between  two  fires.  The  Highlanders,  the  Goth,  and  the  marines  re- 
formed, and,  after  a  brief  interval  of  time,  advanced  once  more,  driv- 
ing the  Arabs  before  them  over  the  old  ground  where  many  hundreds 
of  their  foes  now  lay  dead.  The  Arabs  attempted  a  second  charge, 
but  the  attempt  failed,  and  was  short-lived.  With  the  recapture 
of  the  guns,  the  second  brigade  wound  up  its  share  of  the  day's  task. 

The  fortunes  of  General  Buller  s  brig^e  were  very  different  from 
those  of  General  Davis's ;  and  they  may  be  very  briefly  described. 
Buller'd  square  was  halted  at  a  distance  of  from  four  to  five  hundred 
yards  from  the  slope  of  the  plateau.  Davis's  was  marched  to  with- 
in twenty  yards  of  it.    The  narrowness  of  the  space  between  the 
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slope  and  the  second  brigade  enabled  the  Arabs  to  ^  rush '  the  square 
before  our  men  could  find  time  to  fire  more  than  a  few  rounds ; 
the  breadth  of  the  space  between  it  and  Buller's  troops  rendered  it 
impossible  for  a  *  rush '  to  reach  the  square  in  face  of  a  well-directed 
fire.  Scarcely  an  Arab  who  ran  nearer  than  eighty  yards  to  Buller's 
lines  lived  to  tell  the  tale.  There  was  no  hurry,  no  flurry,  in  the 
handling  of  this  brigade.  The  men  formed  up,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
in  leisurely  order  when  they  saw  the  Arabs  coming  on.  Their  de- 
liberate volleys  sounded  like  the  harsh  grating  roar  of  the  sea  on  a 
shingly  beach,  and  when  the  smoke  drifted  slowly  away,  the  tawny 
plain  reappeared,  black  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  the  dying. 

The  good-humour  of  the  Crordon  Highlanders  was  as  conspicuous 
as  their  steadiness.  *  Now,  lads,  do  what  I  tell  you,'  shouted  Captain 
Woodward  to  his  company,  ^  and  you  11  each  have  an  extra  pint  when 
we  return.'  The  lads  laughed  and  cheered,  and  when  they  went  back 
their  captain  scrupulously  kept  his  promise.  One  of  the  neatest 
-shots  ever  fired  proceeded  from  a  corner  in  the  right  flank  of  General 
Buller's  square.  A  band  of  Arabs — some  twenty-two  or  twenty-five 
of  them — rushed  to  within  seventy  yards  of  the  square.  They  halted 
behind  a  big,  tall  bush,  as  if  to  take  breath,  peering  now  and  again 
round  the  branches,  as  if  to  see  what  the  English  were  about.  A 
shell  was  fired ;  the  tall,  thick  bush  shook  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
^fter  the  battle  was  over  all  the  Arabs  were  found  dead  on  the  spot. 

General  Buller  had  not  only  to  help  Davis,  he  had  also  to  help 
bimself.  The  Arab  attack  comprised  three  separate  lines  of  assault. 
The  Arabs  evidently  had  a  definite,  settled,  comprehensive  plan,  nor 
is  it  di£Scult  to  imagine  that  it  might  to  some  considerable  extent 
bave  proved  successful.  The  probability  is  that  they  expected  us 
to  fight  in  a  single  square,  as  at  El  Teb.  If  General  Graham  had 
•done  so,  and  had  also  pushed  his  single  square  into  the  position  in 
which  the  second  brigade  received  the  enemy's  rush,  the  Arabs  might 
have  had  a  very  fair  chance  of  surrounding  us  on  all  sides.  This, 
however,  is  speculation.  General  Graham's  force  marched  in  two 
squares,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  very  considerable  space, 
and  yet  the  Arabs  did  try  to  get  round  them  both.  For  the  main 
attack  of  the  Arabs  on  the  first  brigade  was  delivered  on  the  right 
flank,  and  right-half  front,  both  of  which  were  formed  by  the  Gordon 
Highlanders.  The  left  flank  of  General  Davis's  brigade,  and  the 
right  of  General  Buller's  were,  of  course,  the  two  extreme  lines  of 
the  in&ntry  formation,  which  included  the  two  squares.  But  the 
Arabs  not  only  made  a  series  of  attacks  on  the  second  and  first 
brigades ;  they  also  made  a  separate  attempt,  namely  on  the  ei^ebUf 
where,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  army  rested,  or  tried  to  rest, 
the  night  before,  and  in  which,  when  the  march-out  took  place  in  the 
morning,  a  company  or  two  were  left  to  take  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  to  guard  the  stores.    The  attempt,  partial  as  it  was, 
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on  the  zereha  was  speedily  abandoned^  no  doubt  in  consequence  of 
the  fidlure  which  the  rush  on  the  first  brigade  met  with«    AIod? 
the  whole  length  of  the  ravine  faced  by  General  Grraham's  armj 
the  Arabs  were  grouped,  in  the  hope  of  destroying  this  force,  25 
they  had  destroyed  Baker  Pasha's.    Away  in  the  front  of  Genenl 
Buller's  position  a  considerable  body  of  Arabs  was  seen,  which  did  m 
join  in  the  fight  at  aU.     This  body  drew  off  when  G-eneral  Boller'i 
•brigade,  advancing  to  the  ravines,  and  leaving  the  second  biigaik 
behind  in  the  field,  plunged  into  them,  marched  across,  completed 
the  dispersion  of  the  enemy,  and  wound  up  the  proceedings  of  tii^ 
memorable  day  by  the  peaceful  occupation  of  Osman  Digna's  camp. 
The  reader  will  now  be  in  a  position  to  understand  the  cause  of 
the  repulse  sustained  by  General  Davis's  square.    He  will  see  that 
the  fault  was  not  the  men's,  nor  the  individual  officers'.    Id  a: 
order  issued  at   Suakin   on  Sunday,  March   16,  the   General  o(- 
served  that  '  the  naval  brigade  for  a  brief  moment  lost  their  ^ 
but  through  no  fault  of  their  own.'    The  same  words  apply  to  tlie 
conduct  of  the  Highlanders  and  the  65th,  and,  indeed,  is  implied  ic 
a  subsequent  .order  in  which  Sir  Gerald  Graham  assumed  respoDsi- 
bility  for  what  had  happened.     The  story  of  the  break«-up  is  brief  uid 
simple.    The  front  line  doubled,  while  the  flanks  and  rear  followed 
only  in  quick  time.    The  lid  was  taken  off  the  box.    The  Arabs  najr 
for  the  gaps,  which,  however,  very  few  of  them  succeeded  in  entering. 
What  they  did  do,  was  to  crush  in  the  front  (the  ^  lid ')  and  tlf 
sides ;  and  this  the  extreme  shortness  of  the  space  over  which  tkr 
charged  enabled  them  to  do.     The  front  line  charged  over  a  space  c( 
about  a  hundred  yards,  and  halted,  as  already  said,  twenty  yards  fros 
the  edge  of  the  slope*    As  Colonel  Green  and  his  officers  expressed  i; 
'  We  charged  at  nothing ;  '.but  they  saw  their  comrades  on  the  light- 
that  is  the  65th^ — and  the  blue-jackets  '  blazing  away.'     In  a  mino!^ 
or  two  the  Arabs  plunged  through  the  smoke  upon  the  right  flank  a&i 
right  front  face  and  comer  of  the  square,  and  then  upon  the  HiglK 
landers  on  the  left  half  front.    Machine-guns  in  good  hands  can  imke 
,  dreadful  havoc  at  ranges  of  from  300  to  2,000  yards ;  but  in  the  haods 
even  of  the  blue-jackets  they  speedily  became  useless  at  a  range  0: 
twenty.     So  in  the  fearful  rush,  the  blue-jackets,  who  had  no  sup- 
ports, were  swept  away,  but  not  before  they  had  locked  their  gm 
thus  preventing  them  from  being  turned  upon  ourselvea  by  the  Arabs. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  stampede.     Speaking  of  the  42Bi 
Highlanders  in  particular — ^for  I  stood  dose  to  a  group  of  them,  and 
certainly  within  fifteen  yards  of  the  nearest  Arab — all  I  can  saji) 
that  they  fought  like  demons ;  they  retreated  backwards ;  they  never 
turned  an  inch  except  to  thrust  at  the  Arabs  who  were  trying  (' 
surround  them.    Confused  and  broken  as  the  British  recoil  was,;' 
would  have  been  far  worse  with  troops  of  less  sterling  quality  tliaa 
.  the  1st  Boyal  Highlanders  and  the  York  and  Lancasters.    No  other 
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-troops  could  have  em^ged  with  fewer  diflastera  fjx>m  the  mad  onset 
of  those  savages.  To  show  how  the  same  event  may  be  interpreted 
-by  different  minds,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  an  Arab  prisoner  ex- 
pressed to  my  feUow-HKorrespondent,  Mr.  Cameron  of  the  8tanda/rd^ 
hie  opinion  that. our  reooil  was  a  deliberate  trick  to  get  the  Arabs 
;  drawn  in  between  three  fires.  Mr.  Cameron's  ^friend  was  aa  much 
.impressed  by  the  cunning  as  by  the  gallantry  of  the  Eugiisb. 

The  battles  of  Tamai  and  £1  Teb  present  as  many  contrasting 
featuies  as  the  respective  localities  in  which  they  were  fought*    At 
-£1  Teb^  cavalry. (to  a  very  small  extent,  however,  by  the  Arabs), 
infimtry,  and  artillery  were  employed,  and  that,  too,  most  effec- 
tively on  either  side.    Though  our  enemies  were  barbarians,  our 
fight  with  them  was  a  pretty  series  of  evolutions,  conducted  pretty 
much  on  the  usual  lines  of  civilised  and  scientific  war&re.    But 
at  Tamai  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  performance  consisted 
of  a  series  of  Homeric  scrimmages;  the  other  part,  of  a  series  of 
cautious,  delib^ate, carefully  aimedvolleys*   Greneral  Buller's  brigade 
stood  as  quietly  and  collectedly  as  if-  it  were  engaged  in  an  ordinary 
parade.    At  Tamai  there  was  no  artillery  duel,  as  there  was  at  El  Teb ; 
nor  did  the  cavalry  charge.    While  they  were  drawn  up  away  to 
?t       General  Davis's  left,  in  echeloned  squadrons  of  brigade,  it  was  thought 
that  they  might  charge ;  and  the  hussars  afterwards  regretted  thej 
had  not  the  opportunity.    But  a  charge  could  hardly  be  effected  at 
•lii        any  time,  except  at  the  risk  of  maddng  the  in&ntiy  fire,  and  of 
rushing  uncomfortably  near  to  the  ravines.    What  the  hussars  did 
was  to  dismount  and  pour  in  volleys  on  their  own  account. 

The  cavalry  service  in  this  campaign  may  have  already  suggested 
^^  to  the  reader^s  mind  some  notions '  respecting  the  conduct  of  future 
,^'u  African  wars*  Clearly,  English  cavalry  should  not  be  employed — if 
:  |j.  any  other  can  be  found — on  such  expeditions.  Indian  cavalry  regi- 
^^^:^('^  meats  are  most  admirably  fitted  for  the  work.  A  regiment  l^e  the 
13th  Bengal  Lancers,  for  example,  which  distinguished  itself  so  highly 
during  the  Egyptian  campaign,  would,  by  charging  at  the  right 
moment,  have  wrought  havoc  among  the  Arabs  at  El  Teb.  In  many 
respects  there  are  no  finer  cavalry  in  the  world  than  the  Indian 
sowars^  the  crack  regiments  of  which  are  raised  exclusively  from  races 
and  tribes  of  born  warriors.  An  English  cavalry  man  is,  ordinarily, 
more  muscular,  ^  stronger,'  in  the  common,  rough  saise  of  the  term, 
than  the  Sikh,  or  Pathan  (Indo- Afghan  (£  the  Punjab  frontier).  But 
he  has  a  great  many  more  wants ;  while  in  a  hot  country  like  the 
Soudan — hot  at  most  seasons  of  the  year — the  Sikh  or  Pathan  would 
beat  him  in  enduring  the  discomforts  of  thirst  and  of  exposure  to  the 
sun.  Of  the  two,  the  Indian  would  be  the  last  to  suffer  from  the  ordi« 
nary  ailments  of  campaigning,  such  as  fever,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  case  of  infantry.  But  here,  also, 
native  Indian  infantry  might  be  employed  with  advantage.    No  one 
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need  now  be  reminded  of  the  supreme  importance  of  steady,  well. 
directed  firing  in  checking  the  series  of  ^  rushes'  in  which  the  taetks 
of  the  Soudan  Arabs  chiefly  consist.  A  comparison  of  the  Bhooting 
scores  of  native  infantry  regiments  with  those  of  our  English  bat- 
talions in  India  would  surprise  a  good  many  people.  As  n^ards  cold 
steel,  one  would  with  easy  confidence-  back  a  regiment  of  Ghooikk 
against  their  own  number,  at  least,  of  Arab  spearmen.  A  Ghoorkka, 
with  his  bayonet  and  hookrie — huge,  curved  knife,  to  wbieh  tk 
Soudani  Arab  knife  is  a  mere  toy — ^is  about  as  unpleasant  an  eDemj 
to  encounter  as  can  well  be  found  in  the  old  world.  As  to  the  sap- 
posed  religious  difficulty — Mahomedans  fighting  against  Mahomedaos 
— ^the  thing  does  not  exist.  In  the  first  place,  some  of  the  lodk 
regiments  which  would  be  employed  in  an  African  campaign  m 
composed  of  Hindoos.  In  the  second  place,  Soudani  Mahomedm' 
have  been  fighting  Egyptian  Mahomedans ;  two  years  ago,  Indias 
Mahomedans  fought  their  co-religionists  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  i ere 
sony  they  had  no  more  of  it ;  and  they  have  been  employed  bi 
us  against  Mahomedans  in  Afghanistan  and  in  India  itself.  As 
regards  sickness,  there  were  not  half-*a-dozen  cases  of  serious  iliaes, 
worthy  the  name,  in  the  whole  of  the  Indian  contingent  during  tk 
Egyptian  campaign.  Supposing  Admiral  Hewett  and  King  Jeb 
agree  together,  what  would  there  be  to  prevent  an  Indian  contingeot 
from  landing,  in  twenty-four  days,  at  Massowah,  and  reaching,  in 
seventeen  or  eighteen  days,  the  Atbara  river,  which  they  could  follor 
towards  Berber,  or  from  which  they  might  strike  across  to  Khaitoim- 

As  to  the  question  of  the  maintenance  of  the  health  of  EngE 
troops,  it  is  surprising  to  think  how  much  depends  on  the  obsenaiue 
of  the  very  simplest  precautions.  It  certainly  looked  serious  wbai. 
almost  as  soon  as  they  started,  the  men  began  to  fall  out  by  score, 
during  the  first  day  of  General  Graham's  last  march  in  seaich  of 
Osman  Digna.  But  the  falling  out  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  \k 
men  started  shortly  after  dinner,  and  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 
Next  day  we  started  very  early  in  the  morning.  We  marched  k 
hours  across  a  labyrinth  of  ravines,  all  gravel  and  boulders,  and  in 
many  places  so  steep  that  the  passage  of  them  might  not  unapUji)^ 
compared  to  going  up  and  down  ladders.  Including  a  brief  rest  at 
Tamanieb  water,  the  whole  march,  going  and  coming,  lasted  twelre 
hours ;  yet,  throughout  the  whole  of  that  period,  not  more  than  three 
men  left  the  ranks,  and  I  believe  they  were  in  their  places  ^g^ 
-  before  they  returned  to  camp. 

General  Graham's  campaign  has  taught  the  Arabs  at  least  ok 
good  lesson — respect  for  the  English,  a  more  pleasant  feeling  for 
them  to  harbour  than  their  contempt  and  inextinguishable  hate  fe 
the  Egyptians.  The  kindness  which  their  prisoners  have  received  at 
our  hands,  and  the  forbearance  shown  to  them  when  they  might  well 
have  expected  stem  punishment,  have  undoubtedly  given  those  feai- 
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less  barbarians  some  glimmering  of  a  new  world  of  ideas;   the 
7^       English,  they  understand,  are  as  merciful  as  they  are  brave.    *  But 
:"       vhy,  then,  do  you  come  to  fight  us  ? '  asked  one  of  the  .prisoners  to 
^  ^      vrhom  I  have  alluded  in  a  preceding  paragraph.    The  questioner  was 
^"'      not  well  up  in  politics.    And  he  had  narrow  views  about  other 
matters,  as,  for  example,  in  military  tactics,  when  he  bluntly,  and 
even  roughly,  expressed  his  inability  to  understand  how  an  honest 
' '' '      people  like  the  English  could  have  sneaked  round  by  the  rear  of  the 
^>      entrenchments  at  £1  Teb,  instead  of  attacking  them  straightforwardly 
^'^^      from  the  front,  where  his  tribesmen  were  prepared  to  receive  us. 
^^  On  the  other  hand — and  this  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features 

^^  of  General  Graham's  brilliant  little  campaign — the  British  soldier 
very  soon  conceived,  and  as  heartily  expressed,  his  admiration  for  his 
enemy.  In  the  field,  of  course,  he  did  his  be$t  to  exterminate  him ; 
but  in  camp  he  often  spoke  of  ^  the  pity  of  killing  such  splendid 
fellows,  who  after  all  are  only  rebelling  against  those  rotten  Egyp- 
«i  o  tians.'  (The  British  soldier's  contempt  for  the  Egyptians  grew 
biii  ::*  rather  than  diminished  in  consequence  of  an  incident  at  Tokar.  The 
}f  sell  blue-jackets  had,  with  their  own  bands,  dragged  their  guns  all  the 
::!^z  way  from  Triukitat — seventeen  miles — across  sand  and  mud.  They 
anil:  were  thirsty.  They  asked  for  water  from  some  of  the  Egyptians 
'^A&Li  whom  they  had  just  come  to  relieve.  '  Bukhsheesh,'  replied  the 
and  IS  Egyptians,  holding  out  their  palms.  The  Egyptians  who  came  up 
ti^T:  ^ith  the  convoy  drank  half  of  the  water  in  store,  and  spilled  most  of 
isstji  the  rest.)  The  British  soldier  cheerily  admits  that  he  might  have 
je^u:  fs^ed  much  worse  than  he  did  if  only  the  Arabs  were  as  knowing  as 
they  were  plucky.  *  Why  did  they  not  cut  oflF  our  convoys  ? '  *  Why 
did  they  not  attack  us  at  night  in  the  zerebas  ? '  *  Why  did  they 
use  weapons  which  they  did  not  understand  ? '  ^  Why  did  they  not 
keep  quiet  at  Teb,  and,  when  we  got  close  enough  to  them,  jump 
upon  us  with  their  spears  ? ' 
^^.-  Other  characteristics,  which  must  be  mentioned  to  the  British 

soldier's  great  credit,  were  his  knack  of  making  the  best  of  a  bad 
situation,  and  his  patience  under  the  most  trying  hardships.  The 
artillerymen  from  India  had  neither  horses  nor  guns — this  was  an 
unavoidable  accident  of  the  situation.  They  got  gims  from  the  fleet, 
they  made  mules  do  the  work  of  horses,  and  somehow  they  picked 
up  all  the  necessary  accoutrements.  The  10th  Hussars,  also  from 
India,  had  no  horses.  They  took  over  the  horses  of  Baker's  Egyptian 
cavalry.  The  saddlery  was  rotten ;  there  were  not  even  heelropes ;  the 
horses  were  badly  shod,  and  most  wretchedly  trained.  In  a  few  days 
horses  and  saddlery  looked  so  '  smart '  that  one  could  scarcely  recog- 
nise them.  With  a  10th  Hussar  man  on  his  back,  the  Egyptian 
'  tat '  walked  and  galloped  like  an  entirely  dififerent  being.  Take 
the  case  of  the  '  Old  Sixty-fifth.'  This  corps,  homeward  bound  after 
thirteen  years  in  India,  was  intercepted  on  its  voyage  up  the  Red 
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Sea.  Immediately  on  reaching  Trinkitat  the  men  were  ordered  to 
land,  which  they  at  once  did,  with  only  their  arms  and  th6  clothes  on 
'their  backs.  As  they  did  not  expect  to  be  employed  on  service^  bat 
only  to  take  off  the  women  and  children  to  Suez,  they  were  wholly 
unprovided  for  a  campaign.  But,  as  soon  as  they  disembarked,  they 
each  man  received  a  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition  and  a  water- 
bottle.  We  were  then  at  Fort  Baker,  and  had  been  wondering 
anxiously — ^for  the  battle  was  to  come  off  to-monow,  our  foree 
was  small,  and  we  knew  the  Arabs  would  fight  desperately — whether 
the  65th  would  come  in  time.  They  started  from  Trinkitat  long 
after  dusk,  and  for  hours  went  splashing  and  plunging  Uiroogfa  one 
of  the  most  abominable  morasses  (as  it  then  was)  in  the  tmiverse: 
this  was-  the  three-mile  expanse  of  sand  and  slush  wlii<^  separates 
the  Trinkitat  peninsula  from  the  portion  of  the  mainland  on  which 
stands  Fort  Baker.  In  some  places  the  men  waded  half  way  up  to 
their  waists  ;  many  of  them  lost  their  boots ;  all  were  drenched  with 
sea-water,  and  covered  with  mud.  About  ten,  as  we  sat  round  oar 
blazing  watch-fires,  the  65th  straggled  into  camp,  cold  and  hungrj. 
They  were  heartily  cheered  and,  what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  treated 
to  a  dram  of  good  rum.  Like  the  rest  of  us,  they  slept  without  any 
covering  through  the  rain,  which  fell  heavily  all  that  night ;  and  a 
few  hours  after  they  were  having  the  brunt  of  the  battle.  Th^  were 
in  the  front  line  of  the  advance  upon  Tokar ;  and  during  the  idiole 
of  the  arduous  march — thirty-four  miles,  most  of  it  under  a  fierce 
sun — not  a  man  fell  out.  Landing  at  Suakin,  they  bivouacked  for 
some  days  avh  Jove  fervido :  how  and  where  they  got  their  tents  I 
do  not  know.  Having  come  without  their  kits,  change  of  raiment 
was  naturally  out  of  the  question.  But  in  the  intervals  of  rest  the 
men  might  wash  their  clothes  piecemeal — go  about  in  their  trooieiis, 
for  example,  while  their  tunics  were  drying.  At  Suakin  there  Were 
seven  washing-days  in  the  week;  along  a  mile  of  sea-beach,  and  in 
the  crystal-clear  water,  beneath  which  the  corals  spread  out,  minutely 
visible,  their  delicate  branch- work,  hundreds  of  men  bathed  at  all  hours 
of  the  day,  or,  with  nothing  on  but  their  ungainly  pith-hats,  serubbed 
their  clothes,  and  wrung  the  sea-water  out  of  them  with  the  knowing  air 
of  practised  laundresses.  The  nude  Highlanders  used  on  those  occa- 
sions to  present  an  oddly  piebald  appearance — ^the  brown  tan  on  the 
knees  and  calves,  where  kilt  and  hose  left  them  exposed  to  the  sun^ 
contrasting  sharply  with  the  white  of  their  bodies.  The  65tb 
officers  were  no  better  off  than  the  rank  and  fiile.  As  they  were 
homeward  bound,  they  too  had  come  without  their  kits,  or  furniture 
of  any  sort.  The  first  time  I  saw  the  colonel  he  was  sitting  cross- 
legged  on  the  sand,  quietly  consuming,  with  the  help  of  a  chisp 
knife  and  an  iron  saucer,  his  luncheon  of  'bully  beef  and  whisky. 
After  a  time  the  colonel  and  officers  contrived  to  beg,  borrow,  or 
steal  a  few  knives  and  forks,  and  deal  boxes  to  sit^  sleep,  and  eat 
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upon.  Of  course  they  had  come  on  shore  without  their  horses — they 
had  sold  them  in  India  or  at  Aden — and  they  did  all  or  most  of  their 
campaigning  in  the  Soudan  on  foot.  The  reader  must  not  imagine 
from  the  above  details  that  there  was  any  grumbling  among  the  men, 
or  scarcity  of  provisions,  or  administrative  bungling.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  men  were  from  first  to  last  in  the  best  of  spirits ;  the 
rations  were  always  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality ;  never  were 
the  commissariat  and  transport  better  managed  than  on  Creneral 
Graham's  expedition.  Here  is  a  Uttle  incident  well  worth  mention- 
ing in  connection  with  the  subject  of  rations  and  the  rare  luxuries  of 
campaigning.  One  night  before  a  march-out  some  champagne  was^ 
produced  at  a  certain  mess.  An  officer  remarked  that  the  pop  of 
champagne  corks  nught  sound  rather  selfish  where  the  men  had  only 
their  allowance  of  plain  water.  '  Hear,  hear  I '  was  the  all-round 
response,  and  the  champagne  was  stowed  away  for  another  season. 

And  now  that  Greneral  Graham's  magnificent  little  army — too- 
little,  it  seems,  to  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  English  Parliament, 
though  it  has  received  the  thanks  and  compelled  the  admiration  of 
the  English  people — now  that  this  army  has  finished  its  task,  shall 
we  think  that  the  Arabs  consider  themselves  beaten  ?  Most  of  u» 
thought  that  they  retired  from  £1  Teb  and  Tamai  too  sourly  and.toa 
sulkily  for  people  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  subdued  as 
well  as  defeated.  Certainly  they  never  faced  us  again  a£ter  Tamai. 
Only  a  few  of  them  were  visible  a  long  way  off  when,  the  day  after 
that  fight,  the  force  marched  across  the  ravines  and  set  fire  to  Osman 
Digna's  encampment  and  stores,  where  the  red  flames,  springing  i^ 
in  a  score  of  localities  all  over  the  level  green  plain,  mounted  a 
hundred  feet  high,  and  the  exploding  ammunition  maintained  for 
half  an  hour  a  continuous  roar  like  that  of  a  pitched  battle.  Nor 
did  they  appear  when,  in  the  end  of  March,  General  Graham,  rather 
expecting  a  third  battle,  nuurched  for  the  last  time  with  his  force  to  the 
Tamanieb  stream,  and  along  its  banks  by  the  pine  trees,  the  feathery 
palms,  and  the  foaming  cascade,  to  the  narrow  gorges  in  the  hills* 
But  it  is  not  certain  that  the  Arabs  think  Osman  Digna's  power  ha» 
vanished  in  smoke ;  and  we  have  not  heard  the  last  of  the  insurrec- 
tion in  the  Eastern  Soudan. 

John  Macdonalb. 
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FORGOTTEN  BIBLES. 


The  6r8t  series  of  Translations  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Ecuft, 
consisting  of  twenty-four  volunotes,  is  nearly  finished,  and  a  second 
series  which  is  to  comprise  as  many  volumes  again,  is  &irly  started. 
Even  when  that  second  series  is  finished,  there  will  be  enough  mate- 
rial left  for  a  third  and  fourth  series,  and  though  I  shall  then  long 
have  ceased  from  my  labours  as  editor,  I  rejoice  to  think  that  the 
reins  when  they  drop  out  of  my  hands  will  be  taken  up  and  held  hj 
younger,  stronger,  and  abler  conductors. 

I  ought  indeed  to  be  deeply  grateful  to  all  who  have  helped  me 
in  this  arduous,  and,  as  it  seemed  at  first,  almost  hopeless  under- 
taking. Where  will  you  get  the  Oriental  scholars,  I  was  asked,  willing 
to  give  up  their  time  to  what  is  considered  the  most  tedious  and  the 
most  ungrateful  task,  translating  difficult  texts  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  not  being  allowed  to  display  one  scrap  of  recondite  leaniiog 
in  long  notes  and  essays,  or  to  skip  one  single  passage,  however  cor- 
rupt or  unintelligible? 

And  if  you  should  succeed  in  assembling  such  a  noble  anny  of 
martyrs,  where  in  these  days  will  you  find  the  publisher  to  publish 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  portly  volumes,  volumes  which  are  meant 
to  be  studied,  not  to  be  skimmed,  which  will  never  be  ordered  by 
Mudie  or  Smith,  and  which  conscientious  reviewers  will  prefer  to  cut 
up  rather  than  to  cut  open  ? 

It  was  no  easy  matter,  as  I  well  knew,  to  find  either  entbnsiastic 
scholars  or  enthusiastic  publishers,  but  I  did  not  despair,  because  I 
felt  convinced  that  sooner  or  later  such  a  collection  of  translafcioo^  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Universal  Church  would  become  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. My  hope  was  at  first  that  some  very  rich  men  who  are  tired  of 
investing  their  money,  would  come  forward  to  help  in  this  under- 
taking, but  though  they  seem  willing  to  help  in  digging  up  miuomios 
in  Egypt  or  oyster-shells  in  Denmark,  they  evidently  did  not  think  that 
much  good  could  come  from  digging  up  the  forgotten  Bibles  of  Bod- 
dhists  or  Fire-worshippers.  I  applied  to  learned  Societies  and  Aca- 
demies, but,  of  course,  they  had  no  disposable  funds.  At  last  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Vienna — all  honour  be  to  it — was  found  wiluJi? 
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to  lend  a  helping  band.  But  in  1875,  just  when  I  had  struck  my  tent 
at  Oxford  to  settle  in  Austria,  the  then  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
Lord  Salisbury,  and  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Dr.  Liddell,  brought 
the;r  combined  influence  and  power  of  persuasion  to  bear  on  the  Indian 
Council  and  the  University  Press  at  Oxford.  The  sinews  of  war  were 
found  for  at  least  twenty-four  volumes.  In  October  1876  the  under- 
taking was  started,  and,  if  all  goes  well,  in  October  1884,  the  first 
series  of  twenty-four  volumes  will  stand  on  the  shelves  of  every  great 
library  in  Europe,  America,  and  India.  And  more  than  that.  Such 
has  been  the  interest  taken  in  this  undertaking  by  the  students  of 
ancient  language,  religion,  and  philosophy,  that  even  the  unexpected 
withdrawal  of  the  patronage  of  the  India  Office  under  Lord  Salis- 
bury's successor  could  not  endanger  the  successful  continuation  of 
this  enterprise,  at  least  during  the  few  years  that  I  may  still  be  able 
to  conduct  it. 

But  while  personally  I  rejoice  that  all  obstacles  which  were  placed 
in  our  way,  sometimes  from  a  quarter  where  we  least  expected  it,  have 
been  removed,  and  that  with  the  generous  assistance  of  some  of  the 
best  Oriental  scholars  of  our  age,  some  at  least  of  the  most  important 
works  illustrating  the  ancient  religions  of  the  East  have  been  per- 
manently rescued  from  oblivion  and  rendered  accessible  to  every  man 
who  understands  English,  some  of  my  friends,  men  whose  judgment  I 
value  far  higher  than  my  own,  wonder  what  ground  there  is  for  re- 
joicing. Some,  more  honest  than  the  rest,  told  me  that  they  had 
been  great  admirers  of  ancient  Oriental  wisdom  till  they  came  to  read 
the  translations  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  They  had  evidently 
expected  to  hear  the  tongues  of  angels,  and  not  the  babbling  of 
babes.  But  others  took  higher  ground.  What,  they  asked,  could 
the  philosophers  of  the  nineteenth  century  expect  to  learn  from  the 
thoughts  and  utterances  of  men  who  had  lived  one,  two,  three,  or  four 
thousand  years  ago  ?  When  I  humbly  suggested  that  these  books  had 
a  purely  historical  interest,  and  that  the  history  of  religion  could  be 
studied  from  no  other  documents,  I  was  told  that  it  was  perfectly 
known  how  religion  arose,  and  through  how  many  stages  it  had  to 
pass  in  its  development  from  fetishism  to  positivism,  and  that  what- 
ever facts  might  be  found  in  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  they  must 
all  vanish  before  theories  which  are  infallible  and  incontrovertible.  If 
anything  more  was  to  be  discovered  about  the  origin  and  nature  of 
religion,  it  was  not  from  dusty  historical  documents,  but  from  pyscho- 
physiological  experiments,  or  possibly  from  the  creeds  of  living  savages. 

I  was  not  surprised  at  these  remarks.  I  had  heard  similar  remarks 
many  years  ago,  and  they  only  convinced  me  that  the  old  antagonism 
between  the  historical  and  theoretical  schools  of  thought  was  as  strong 
to-day  as  ever.  This  antagonism  applies  not  only  to  the  study  of 
religion,  but  likewise  to  the  study  of  language,  mythology,  and  philo- 
sophy, in  fact  of  all  the  subjects  to  which  my  own  labours  have  more 
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specially  been  directed  for  many  years,  and  I  therefore  gladly  seize  this 
opportunity  of  clearly  defining  once  for  all  the  position  which  I  have 
deliberately  chosen  from  the  day  that  I  was  a  yooDg  recruit  to  the 
time  when  I  have  become  a  veteran  in  the  noble  army  of  research* 

There  have  been,  and  there  probably  always  will  be,  two  schools 
of  thought,  the  Historical  and  the  Theoretical.  Whether  by  accident 
or  by  conviction  I  have  been  through  life  a  follower  of  the  Historical 
School,  a  school  which  in  the  study  of  every  branch  of  human  knofw- 
ledge  has  but  one  and  the  same  principle,  namely, '  Learn  to  under- 
staiid  ivJiat  is  by  learning  to  understand  what  ha^  beenJ* 

That  school  was  in  the  ascendant  when  I  began  life.  It  was  then 
represented  in  Germany  by  such  names  as  Niebuhr  for  histoiy, 
Savigny  for  law,  Bopp  for  language,  Grimm  for  mythology ;  or,  to 
mention  more  familiar  names,  in  France  by  Cuvier  for  natural  history  ; 
in  England  by  a  whole  school  of  students  of  history  and  nature,  who 
took  pride  in  calling  themselves  the  only  legitimate  representatives 
of  the  Baconian  school  of  thought. 

What  a  wonderful  change  has  come  over  us  during  the  last  thirtj 
or  forty  years !  The  Historical  School  which,  in  the  b^inning  of  onr 
century,  was  in  the  possession  of  nearly  all  professorial  chairs,  and 
wielding  the  sceptre  of  all  the  great  Academies,  has  dwindled  away, 
and  its  place  has  been  taken  by  the  Theoretical  School^  best  known 
in  England  by  its  eloquent  advocacy  of  the  principles  of  evolution. 
This  Theoretical  School  is  sometimes  called  the  syntlietic,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Historical  School,  which  is  analytic.  It  is  also  charac- 
terised as  constructive^  or  as  reasoning  a  priori.  In  order  to  appreciate 
fully  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  two  schools,  it  will  be 
best  to  see  how  their  principles  have  been  applied  to  such  subjects  as 
the  science  of  language,  religion,  or  antiquities. 

The  Historical  School,  in  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
origin  and  growth  of  language,  takes  language  as  it  finds  it.   It  takes 
the  living  language  in  its  various  dialects,  and  traces  each  word  back 
from  century  to  century,  until  from  the  English  now  spoken  in  the 
streets,  we  arrive  at  the  Saxon  of  Alfred,  the  Old  Saxon  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  the  Gothic  of  Ulfilas,  as  spoken  on  the  Danube  in  the 
fifth  century.    Even  here  we  do  not  stop.    For  finding  that  Gothic 
is  but  a  dialect  of  the  grealt  Teutonic  stem  of  language,  that  Teutonic 
again  is  but  a  dialect  of  the  great  Aryan  fiimily  of  speech,  we  trace 
Teutonic  and  its  collateral  branches,  Greek,  Latin,  Celtic,  Slavonic, 
Persian,  and  Sanskrit,  back  to  that  Proto- Aryan  form  of  speech  which 
contained  the  seeds  of  all  we  now  see  before  us,  as  germs,  plants,  iowers, 
fruits,  in  the  languages  of  the  Aryan  race. 

After  having  settled  this  historical  outline  of  the  growth  of  our 
family  of  speech,  the  Aryan,  we  take  any  word,  or  a  hundred,  or  a 
thousand  words,  and  analyse  them,  or  take  them  to  pieces.  Tbtt 
words  can  be  taken  to  pieces,  every  grammar  teaches  us,  thongh  the* 
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process  of  taking  them  to  pieces  scientifically  and  correctly,  tlissectiiij^, 
limb  from  limb,  is  often  as  difficult  and  laborious  as  any  anatomical 
preparation.  Well,  let  us  take  quite  a  modem  word — the  American, 
ctUCj  sharp.  We  all  know  that  cute  is  only  a  shortening  of  actUej  and 
that  acute  is  the  Latin  acutua,  sharp.  In  acutiLBj  ag&in?  we  easily, 
recognise  the  frequent  derivative  tusy  as  in  cornutusj  homed,  from 
comu^hom.  This  leaves  us  ocu,  as  in  aou-s,  a  needle.  In  this. 
word  the  u  can  again  be  separated,  for  we  know  it  is  a  very  common, 
derivative,  in  such  words  as  pec-u,  cattle,  Sanskrit  pasu,  from  pa8,. 
to  tether ;  or  taniij  thin,  Greek  ravv-s^  Lat.  tenu-i-a,  from  tan,  to 
fitretch.  Thus  we  arrive  in  the  end  at  AK,  and  here  our  analysis 
must  stop,  for  if  we  were  to  divide  AK  into  A  and  K,  we  should  get, 
as  even  Plato  knew  {Theoetetus,  205)  mere  letters,  and  no  longer  sig- 
nificant sounds  or  syllables^  Now  what  is  this  AK  ?  We  call  it  & 
root,  which  is,  of  course,  a  metaphor  only.  What  we  mean  by  calling, 
it  a  root  is  that  it  is  the  residuum  of  our  analysis,  and  a  residuum 
which  itself  resists  all  further  analysis.  It  is  an  ultimate  fact — and, 
no  more. 

With  these  ultimate  facts,  that  is,  with  a  limited  number  of 
predicative  syllables,  to  which  every  word  in  any  of  the  Aryan 
langfuages  can  be  traced  back,  or,  as  we  may  also  express  it,  from 
which  every  word  in  these  languages  can  be  derived,  the  historical 
school  of  comparative  philology  is  satisfied,  at  least  to  a  certain 
extent ;  for  it  has  also  to  account  for  certain  pronouns  and  adverba 
and  prepositions,  which  are  not  derived  from  predicative,  but  from 
demonstrative  roots,  and  which  have  supplied,  at  the  same  time, 
many  of  those  derivative  elements,  like  tvs  in  ac^Jl^tus^  which  we 
generally  call  suffixes  or  terminations. 

After  this  analysis  is  finished,  the  historical  student  has  done  his 
work.  AK,  he  says,  conveys  the  concept  of  sharp,  sharpness,  being 
sharp  or  pointed.  How  it  came  to  do  that  we  cannot  tell,  or,  at  least, 
we  cannot  find  out  by  historical  analysis.  But  that  it  did  so,  we  can 
prove  by  a  number  of  words  derived  from  AK  in  Sanskrit,  Persian, 
Greek,  Latin,  Celtic,  Slavonic,  and  Teutonic  speech.  For  instance  ; 
Sanskrit  asu,  quick  (originally  sharp),  Greek  d>KV9,  Lat.  oc-^ior, 
Lat.  a4>'er,  eager,  acuSj  acuo^  aciea^  acumen;  Greek  aKfii],  the 
highest  point,  our  edge,  A.-S.  ecg ;  also  to  egg  on ;  Akodv,  a  javelin, 
acid/ue,  sharp,  bitter,  ague,  a  sharp  fever,  ear  of  com,  Old  High 
German  ahir^  Gothic  ahs^  Otcus,  acerisy  husk  of  grain,  and  many, 
more. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  Theoretical  School  ond  its  treatment  of 
language.  How  could  language  arise  ?  it  says ;  and  it  answers.  Why, 
we  aee  it  every  day.  We  have  only  to  watch  a  child,  and  we  shall 
see  that  a  child  utters  certain  sounds  of  pain  and  joy,  and  very  soon 
after  imitates  the  sounds  which  it  hears.  It  says  Ah  I  when  it  i^ 
surprised  or  pleased;  it  soon  says  Bah  I  when  it  sees  a  lamb,  and 
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Bow-wow  I  when  it  sees  a  dog.  LaDguage,  we  are  told,  could  not 
arise  in  any  other  way ;  so  that  interjections  and  imitations  must  be 
considered  as  the  ultimate,  or  rather  the  primary  facts  of  language, 
while  their  transition  into  real  words  is,  we  are  assured,  a  mere 
question  of  evolution. 

This  theory  seems  to  be  easily  confirmed  by  a  number  of  words  in 
all  languages,  which  still  exhibit  most  clearly  the  signs  of  such  an 
origin ;  and  still  farther,  by  the  fact  that  these  supposed  rudiments 
of  human  speech  exist,  even  at  an  earlier  stage,  in  the  development 
of  animal  life,  namely,  in  the  sounds  uttered  by  many  animals ; 
though,  curiously  enough,  far  more  fully  and  frequently  by  our  most 
distant  ancestors,  the  birds,  than  by  our  nearest  relation,  the  ape* 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  all  who  believe  in  a  possible 
transition  from  an  ape  to  a  man  should  gladly  have  embraced  this 
theory  of  language.  The  only  misfortune  is  that  such  a  theory,  though 
it  easily  explains  words  which  really  require  no  explanation,  such  as 
crashing,  cracking,  creaking,  crunching,  scrunching,  leaves  us  en- 
tirely in  the  lurch  when  we  come  to  deal  with  real  words — I  mean 
words  expressive  of  general  concepts,  such  as  man,  tree,  name,  law — 
in  fact,  nine-tenths  of  our  dictionary. 

I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  throw  unmerited  contempt  on  this 
Theoretical  School.  Far  from  it.  We  want  the  theorist  quite  as 
much  as  the  historian.  The  one  must  check  the  other,  nay,  even 
help  the  other,  just  as  every  government  wants  an  opposition  to  keep 
it  in  order,  or,  I  ought  perhaps  to  say,  to  give  it  from  time  to  time 
new  life  and  vigour.  I  ouly  wished  to  show  by  an  example  or  two, 
what  is  the  real  difference  between  these  two  schools,  and  what  I 
meant  when  I  said  that,  whether  by  temperament,  or  by  education,  or 
by  conviction,  I  myself  had  always  belonged  to  the  Historical  School. 

Take  now  the  science  of  religion,  and  we  shall  find  again  the 
same  difference  of  treatment  between  the  historian  and  the  theorist. 

The  theorist  begins  by  assuring  you  that  all  men  were  originally 
savages,  or,  to  use  a  milder  term,  children.  Therefore,  if  we  wish  to 
study  the  origin  of  religion,  we  must  study  children  and  savages. 

Now  at  the  present  moment  some  savages  in  Africa,  Australia, 
and  elsewhere  are  fetish-worshippers.  Therefore  we  are  assured  tliat 
five  thousand  or  ten  thousand  years  ago  religion  must  have  begun 
with  a  worship  of  fetishes — that  is,  of  stones,  and  shells,  and  sticks, 
and  other  inanimate  objects. 

Again,  children  are  very  apt  not  only  to  beat  their  dolls,  but  even 
to  punish  a  chair  or  a  table  if  they  have  hurt  themselves  against  it. 
This  shows  that  they  ascribe  life  and  personality — ^nay,  something  like 
human  nature — to  inanimate  objects,  and  hence  we  are  told  that 
savages  would  naturally  do  the  same.  A  savage,  in  fact,  is  made  to  do 
everything  that  an  anthropologist  wishes  him  to  do ;  but,  even  then, 
the  question  of  all  questions,  why  he  does  what  he  is  supposed  to  do. 
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is  never  asked.  We  are  told  that  he  worships  a  stone  as  his  god,  but 
how  he  came  to  possess  the  idea  of  Crod,  and  to  predicate  it  of  the 
stone,  is  called  a  metaphysical  question  of  no  interest  to  the  student 
of  anthropology — that  is,  of  man.  If,  however,  we  press  for  an 
answer  to  this  all-important  question,  we  are  informed  that  aniraiam^ 
personification,  and  anthropo'tnorphism  are  the  three  well-known 
agencies  which  fully  account  for  the  fact  that  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  India,  Greece,  and  Italy  believed  that  there  was  life  in  the  rivers, 
the  mountains,  and  the  sky ;  that  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the 
dawn  were  cognisant  of  the  deeds  of  men,  and,  finally,  that  Jupiter 
and  Juno,  Mars  and  Venus,  had  the  form  and  the  beauty,  the  feelings 
and  passions  of  men.  We  might  as  well  be  told  that  all  animals  are 
hungry  because  they  have  an  appetite. 

We  read  in  many  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day  how,  from 
the  stage  of  fetishism,  there  was  a  natural  and  necessary  progress  to 
polytheism,  monotheism,  and  atheism,  and  after  these  stages  have 
been  erected  one  above  the  other,  all  that  remains  is  to  fill  each  stage 
with  illustrations  taken  from  every  race  that  ever  had  a  religion^ 
whether  these  races  were  ancient  or  modern,  savage  or  civiU&ed,. 
genealogically  related  to  each  other,  or  perfect  strangers. 

Again,  I  must  guard  most  decidedly  against  being  supposed  ta 
wish  to  throw  contempt  or  ridicule  on  this  school.  Far  from  it.  I 
differ  from  it ;  I  have  no  taste  for  it ;  I  also  think  it  is  often  very 
misleading.  But  to  compare  the  thoughts  and  imaginations  of 
savages  and  civilised  races,  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  for  instance^ 
and  the  modem  Hottentots,  has  its  value,  and  the  boldest  combina- 
tions of  the  Theoretic  School  have  sometimes  been  confirmed  in  the 
most  unexpected  manner. 

Let  us  see  now  how  the  Historical  School  goes  to  work  in  treating 
of  the  origin  and  growth  of  religion.  It  begins  by  collecting  all  the 
evidence  that  is  accessible,  and  classifies  it.  First  of  all,  religions 
are  divided  into  those  that  have  sacred  books,  and  those  that  have  not. 
Secondly,  the  religions  which  can  be  studied  in  books  of  recognised 
or  canonical  authority,  are  arranged  genealogically.  The  New  Testa- 
ment is  traced  back  to  the  Old,  the  Koran  to  both  the  New  and  Old 
Testaments.     This  gives  us  one  class  of  religions,  the  Semitic. 

Then,  again,  the  sacred  books  of  Buddhism,  of  Zoroastrianism, 
and  of  Brahmanism  are  classed  together  as  Aryan,  because  they  all 
draw  their  vital  elements  from  one  and  the  same  Proto- Aryan  source. 
This  gives  us  a  second  class  of  religions,  the  Aryan. 

Outside  the  pale  of  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  religions,  we  have  the 
two  book-religions  of  China,  the  old  national  traditions  collected  by 
Confucius,  and  the  moral  and  metaphysical  system  of  Lao-tse.  This 
gives  us  a  class  of  Turanian  religions.  The  study  of  those  religions 
which  have  sacred  books  is  in  some  respects  easy,  because  we  have  in 
these  books  authoritative  evidence  on  which  our  further  reasonings 
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and  conclusions  can  be  safely  based.  But,  in  other  respects,  the 
very  existence  of  these  books  creates  new  difficulties,  because,  afier 
all,  religions  do  not  live  in  books  only,  but  in  human  hearts,  and 
where  we  have  to  deal  with  Yedas,  and  Avestas,  and  Tripitakas,  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  and  Korans,  we  are  often  tempted  into  taking 
the  book  for  the  religion. 

Still  the  study  of  book-religions,  if  we  once  have  mastered  their 
language,  is  easier,  and  admits  of  more  definite  and  scientific  treat- 
ment than  that  of  native  religions  which  have  no  books,  no  articles, 
no  tests,  no  councils,  no  pope.  Anyone  who  attempts  to  describe  the 
religion  of  the  ancient  Grreeks  and  Romans — I  mean  their  real  fidth, 
not  their  mythology,  their  ceremonial,  or  their  philosophy — knows 
the  immense  difficulty  of  such  a  task.  And  yet  we  have  here  a  large 
literature,  spread  over  many  centuries,  we  know  their  lang^uage,  we 
can  even  examine  the  ruins  of  their  temples. 

Think  after  that,  how  infinitely  greater  must  be  the  difficulty  of 
forming  a  right  conception,  say,  of  the  religion  of  the  Red  Indians, 
the  Africans,  the  Australians.  Their  religions  are  probably  as  old 
as  their  languages,  that  is,  as  old  as  our  own  language ;  but  we  know 
nothing  of  their  antecedents,  nothing  but  the  mere  surface  of  to-day, 
and  that  immense  surface  explored  in  a  few  isolated  spots  only,  and 
often  by  men  utterly  incapable  of  understanding  the  language  and 
the  thoughts  of  the  people.  And  yet  we  are  asked  to  beliere  by  the 
followers  of  the  Theoretic  School  that  this  mere  surface  detritus  is 
in  reality  the  granite  that  underlies  all  the  religions  of  the  ancient 
world,  more  primitive  than  the  Old  Testament,  more  intelligible 
than  the  Veda,  more  instructive  than  the  mythological  language  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  It  may  be  so.  The  religious  map  of  the  world 
may  show  as  violent  convulsions  as  the  geological  map  of  the  earth. 
All  I  say  to  the  enthusiastic  believers  in  this  contorted  evolution  of 
religious  thought  is,  let  us  wait  till  we  know  a  little  more  of  Hot- 
tentots and  Papuans  ;  let  us  wait  till  we  know  at  least  their  language, 
for  otherwise  we  may  go  hopelessly  wrong. 

The  Historical  School,  in  the  meantime,  is  carrying  on  its  more 
modest  work  by  publishing  and  translating  the  ancient  records  of  the 
great  religions  of  the  world,  undisturbed  by  the  sneers  of  those  who 
do  not  find  in  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  what  they,  in  their  igno- 
rance, expected — ^men,  who  no  doubt  would  turn  up  their  noses  at 
a  kitchen-midden^  because  it  did  not  contain  their  favourite  loUypops. 
Where  there  are  no  sacred  texts  to  edit  and  to  translate,  the  tnie 
disciples  of  the  Historical  School — men  such  as,  for  instance.  Bishop 
Caldwell  or  Dr.  Hahn  in  South  Africa,  Dr.  Brinton  or  Hoiatio  Hak 
in  North  America — do  not  shrink  from  the  drudgeiy  of  learning  the 
dialects  spoken  by  savage  tribes,  gaining  their  confidence,  and  gather- 
ing at  last  from  their  lips  some  records  of  their  popular  traditions, 
their  ceremonial  customs,  some  prayers,  it  may  be,  and  some  con- 
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fession  of  their  ancient  faith.  And  even  with  all  these  materials  at 
his  disposal,  the  historical  student  does  not  rush  at  once  to  the  con- 
clusion that  either  in  the  Legends  of  the  Eskimos  or  in  the  hymns 
of  the  Yedic  Aryas,  we  find  the  solution  of  all  the  riddles  in  the 
science  of  religion.  He  only  says  that  we  are  not  likely  to  find  any 
evidence,  much  older  or  much  more  trustworthy,  and  that  therefore  we 
are  justified  in  deriving  certain  lessons  from  these  materials.  And 
what  is  the  chief  lesson  to  be  learnt  from'  them  ?  It  is  this,  that 
they  contain  certain  words  and  concepts  and  imaginations  which  are 
as  yet  inexplicable,  which  seem  simply  irrational,  and  require  for 
their  full  explanation  antecedents  which  are  lost  to  us ;  but  that  they 
contain  also  many  words  and  concepts  and  imaginations  which  are 
})erfectly  intelligible,  which  presuppose  no  antecedents,  and  which, 
whatever  their  date  may  be,  may  be  called  primary  and  rationaL 
However  strange  it  may  seem  to  us,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
perception  of  the  Unknown  or  the  Infinite  was  with  many  races  as 
ancient  as  the  perception  of  the  Known  or  the  Finite,  that  the  two 
w^re,  in  fieict,  inseparable.  To  men  who  lived  on  an  island,  the  ocean 
was  the  Unknown,  the  Infinite,  and  became  in  the  end  their  Crod. 
To  men  who  lived  in  valleys,  the  rivers  that  fed  them  and  whose 
sources  were  unapproachable,  the  mountains  th^t  protected  them^ 
and  whose  crests  were  inaccessible,  the  sky  that  overshadowed  them, 
and  whose  power  and  beauty  were  unintelligible,  these  were  their 
unknown  beings,  their  infinite  beings,  their  bright  and  kind  beings, 
what  they  called  their  Devas,  their  '  Brights,'  the  same  word  which, 
after  passing  through  many  changes,  still  breathes  in  our  Divinity. 

This  unconscious  process  of  theogony  is  historically  attested,  is 
intelligible,  requires  no  antecedents,  and  is,  so  Seu*,  a  primary  process* 
How  old  it  is,  who  would  venture  to  ask  or  to  tell  ?  All  that  the 
Historical  School  ventures  to  assert  is  that  it  explains  one  side  of  the 
origin  of  religion,  namely,  the  gradual  process  of  naming  or  con* 
ceiving  the  Infinite.  While  the  Theoretic  School  takes  the  predicate 
of  Grod,  when  applied  to  a  fetish,  as  granted,  the  Historical  School 
sees  in  it  the  result  of  a  long-continued  evolution  of  thought,  begin- 
ning with  the  vague  consciousness  of  something  invisible,  imknown, 
and  unlimited,  which  gradually  assumes  a  more  and  more  definite 
shape  through  similes,  names,  myths,  and  legends,  till  at  last  it  is 
divested  again  of  all  names,  and  lives  within  us  as  the  invisible, 
inconceivable,  unnameable, — the  infinite  Grod. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  in  the  science  of  religion  as  in  the  science 
of  language,  all  my  sympathies  are  with  the  Historical  School,  but 
the  Theoretical  School  has  likewise  done  some  good  work.  Let  both 
schools  work  on,  carefully  and  honestly,  and  who  knows  hut  that 
their  ways,  which  seem  so  divergent  at  present,  may  meet  in  the 
end. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  can  we  see  the  different  spirit  in  which  these 
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two  schools,  the  historical  and  the  theoretical,  set  to  work,  more 
clearly  than  in  what  is  called  by  preference  the  Science  of  Man, 
Anthropology ;  or  the  Science  of  People,  Ethnology ;  or  more  generally 
the  science  of  old  things,  of  the  works  of  ancient  men,  Archceology. 
The  Theoretic  School  begins,  as  usual,  with  an  ideal  conception  of 
what  man  must  have  been  in  the  beginning.  According  to  some,  he 
was  the  image  of  his  Maker,  a  perfect  being,  but  soon  destined  to  &1I 
to  the  level  of  ordinary  humanity.  According  to  others,  he  began  as 
a  savage,  whatever  that  may  mean,  not  much  above  the  level  of  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  and  then  had  to  work  his  way  up  through  succes- 
sive stages  which  are  supposed  to  follow  each  other  by  a  kind  of 
inherent  necessity.  First  comes  the  stage  of  the  hunter  and  fisher- 
man, then  that  of  the  breeder  of  cattle,  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  and 
lastly  that  of  the  founder  of  cities. 

As  man  is  defined  as  an  animal  which  uses  tools,  we  are  told  that 
according  to  the  various  materials  of  which  these  tools  were  made, 
man  must  again  by  necessity  have  passed  through  what  are  called 
the  three  stages  or  ages  of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron,  raising  himself  by 
means  of  these  more  and  more  perfect  tools  to  what  we  might  call 
the  age  of  steel  and  steam  and  electricity,  in  which  for  the  present 
civilisation  seems  to  culminate.  Whatever  discoveries  are  made  by 
excavating  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities,  by  opening  tombs,  by  ransack- 
ing kitchen-middens,  by  exploring  once  more  the  flint-mines  of 
prehistoric  races,  all  must  submit  to  the  fundamental  theory,  and 
each  specimen  of  bone  or  stone  or  bronze  or  iron  must  take  the 
place  drawn  out  for  it  within  the  lines  and  limits  of  an  infallible 
system. 

The  Historical  School  takes  again  the  very  opposite  line.    It 
begins  with  no  theoretical  expectations,  with  no  logical  necessities, 
but  takes  its  spade  and  shovel  to  see  what  there  is  left  of  old  things ; 
it  describes  them,  arranges  them,  classifies  them,  and  thus  hopes  in 
the  end  to  understand  and  to  explain  them.     When  a  Schhemann 
begins  his  work  at  Hissarlik  he  digs  away,  notes  the  depth  at  which 
each  relic  has  been  found,  places  similar  relics  side  by  side,  uncon- 
cerned whether  iron  comes  before  bronze,  or  bronze  before  flint. 
Let  me  quote  the  words  of  a  young  and  very  careful  archaeologist, 
Mr.  Arthur  Evans,  in  describing  this  kind  of  work,  and  the  results 
which  we  obtain  from  it.' 

In  the  topmost  stratum  of  Hissarlik,  he  writes  (which  some  people  like  to 
call  Troy),  extending  six  feet  down,  we  find  remains  of  the  Koman  and  Macedonian 
Ilios,  and  the  Aeolic  colony ;  and  the  fragments  of  archaic  Greek  pottery  discovered 
(hardly  distinguishable  from  that  of  Spata  and  Mykenai)  take  us  back  already  to 
the  end  of  the  first  millennium  before  our  era. 

Below  this,  one  superposed  above  the  other,  lie  the  remains  of  no  less  than  tax 
successive  prehistoric  settlements,  reaching  down  to  over  fifty  feet  below  the  surface 
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of  the  hill.  The  formation  of  this  Tast  saperincumbent  mass  by  artificial  and 
natural  causes  must  have  taken  a  long  series  of  centuries ;  and  jet,  when  we  come 
to  examine  the  lowest  deposits,  the  remains  of  the  first  and  second  cities,  we  are 
struck  at  once  with  the  relatively  high  state  of  dvilisation  at  which  the  inhabitants 
of  this  spot  had  already  arrived. 

The  food-remains  show  a  people  acquainted  with  agriculture  and  cattle-rearing, 
as  well  as  with  hunting  and  fishing.  The  use  of  bronze  was  known,  though  stone- 
implements  continued  to  be  used  for  certain  purposes,  and  the  bronze  implements 
do  not  show  any  of  the  refined  forms — notably  the  Jibula — characteristic  of  the 
later  Bronze  Age. 

Trade  and  conmierce  evidently  were  not  wanting.  Articles  de  litxe  of  gold, 
enamel,  and  ivory  were  already  being  imported  from  lands  more  directly  under 
Babylonian  and  Egyptian  influence,  and  jade-axeheads  came  by  prehistoric  trade 
routes  from  the  Kuen-Lun,  in  China.  The  local  potters  were  already  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  wheel,  and  the  city-walls  and  temples  of  the  Second  City  evince 
considerable  progress  in  the  art  of  building. 

Such  is  the  result  of  the  working  of  the  Historical  School.  It 
runs  its  shaft  down  from  above ;  the  Theoretical  School  runs  its  shaft 
Tip  from  below.  It  may  be  that  they  are  both  doing  good  work,  but 
such  is  the  strength  of  temperament  and  taste,  even  among  scientific 
men,  that  you  will  rarely  see  the  same  person  working  in  both  mines; 
nay,  that  not  seldom  you  hear  the  same  disparaging  remarks  made 
hy  one  party  and  the  other,  which  you  may  be  accustomed  to  hear 
from  the  promoters  of  rival  gold-mines  in  India  or  in  the  south  of 
Afirica. 

I  might  show  the  same  conflict  between  Historical  and  Theoretical 
research  in  almost  every  branch  of  human  knowledge.  But,  of  course, 
we  are  all  most  familiar  with  it  through  that  important  controversy, 
which  has  occupied  the  present  generation  more  than  anything  else, 
and  in  which  almost  every  one  of  us  has  taken  part  and  taken  sides, — 
I  mean  the  controversy  about  Evolution. 

It  seems  almost  as  if  I  myself  had  lived  in  prehistoric  times, 
when  I  have  to  confess  that,  as  a  young  student,  I  witnessed  the 
downfall  of  the  theory  of  Evolution  which,  for  a  time,  had  ruled 
supreme  in  the  Universities  of  Germany,  particularly  in  the  domain 
of  Natural  History  and  Biology.  In  the  school  of  Oken,  in  the  first 
philosophy  of  Schelling,  in  the  eloquent  treatises  of  Goethe,  all  was 
Evolution,  Development,  or  as  it  was  called  in  German,  Das  WerdeUy 
the  Becoming.  The  same  spirit  pervaded  the  philosophy  of  Hegel. 
According  to  him,  the  whole  world  was  an  evolution,  a  development 
by  logical  necessity,  to  which  all  facts  must  bow.  If  they  would  not, 
tant  pis  pour  les  faits. 

I  do  not  remember  the  heyday  of  that  school,  but  I  still  remem- 
ber its  last  despairing  struggles.  I  still  remember  at  school  and  at 
the  University  rumours  of  Carbon,  half  solid,  half  liquid,  the  famous 
Urschleim,  now  called  Protoplasm,  the  Absolute  Substance  out  of 
which  everything  was  evolved.  I  remember  the  more  or  less  amusing 
discussions  about  the  loss  of  the  tail,  about  races  supposed  to  be  still 
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in  possession  of  that  ancestral  relic.  I  well  remember  my  own  parti- 
cular teacher,  the  great  Greek  scholar  Gottfried  Hermann,'  giving 
great  offence  to  his  theological  colleagues  by  publishing  an  essay  in 
1840  in  which  he  tried  to  prove  that  as  the  female  was  less  perfect 
than  the  male,  the  law  of  development  required  that  Eve  nmst  have 
existed  before  Adam.     Quoting  the  words  of  Ennius 

Simla  quam  similis;  turpiBsima  bestia,  noblB, 
he  goes  on  in  his  own  peculiar  Latin : — 

Ex  hac  nobili  gente  quid  dubitemus  unam  aliquando  simiain  exortam  patarty 
qiud  paullo  minus  belluina  facie  et  indole  esset  ?  Ea^  sire  illam  ETatn  siTe  Pan- 
doram  appellare  placet,  quum  ex  alio  simio  gravida  facta  esset,  peperit,  ut  aepe- 
numero  fieri  constat,  filium  matri  qnam  patri  similiorem,  qui  primus  homo  fait. 

HsBC  ergo  est  hominis  generisque  humani  origo,  non  ilia  quidem  valde  hcmesta, 
sed  paullo  tamen  honestior  multoque  probabilior,  quam  si  ex  luto  aqua  permixto, 
cui  anima  fuerit  inspirata,  genus  duceremus. 

Surely  Gottfried  Hermann  was  a  bolder  man  than  even  Darwin, 
and  to  me  who  had  attended  his  lectures  in  1841,  Darwin's  DeacevU  of 
jif an,  published  in  1871,  was  naturally  far  less  novel  and  startling 
by  its  theory  than  by  the  facts  by  which  that  theory  was  once  more 
supported.  Kant's  philosophy  had  already  familiarised  students  of 
Anthropology  with  the  same  ideas.  For  he,  too,  towards  the  end  of 
his  Anthropologic,  had  spoken  of  a  third  period  in  the  development 
of  nature,  when  an  Oran-Utang  or  Shimpanse  may  develop  his  organs 
of  locomotion,  touch,  and  speech  to  the  perfection  of  human  oi^;ans, 
raise  his  brain  to  an  organ  of  thought,  and  slowly  elevate  himself  by 
social  culture. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Oken  (1779-1851)  and  his  disciples 
taught  that  the  transition  from  inorganic  to  organic  nature  was 
merely  a  matter  of  development.  The  first  step,  according  to  him, 
was  the  formation  of  rising  bubbles,  which  he  called  Infusoria,  and 
the  manifold  repetition  of  which  led,  as  he  taught,  to  the  forma- 
tion of  plants  and  animals.  The  plant  was  represented  by  him  as  an 
imperfect  animal,  the  animal  as  an  imperfect  man.  To  doubt  that 
the  various  races  of  men  were  descended  from  one  pair  was  considered 
at  that  time,  and  even  to  the  days  of  Prichard.  not  only  a  theological, 
but  a  biological  heresy.  All  variety  was  traced  back  to  unity — and 
in  the  beginning  there  was  nothing  but  Being ;  which  Being,  coming 
in  conflict  with  Not-being,  entered  upon  the  process  of  Becoming,  of 
development,  of  evolution.  While  this  philosophy  was  stiU  being 
preached  in  some  German  imiversities  a  sharp  reaction  took  place  in 
other  universities,  followed  by  the  quick  ascendency  of  that  Historical 
School  of  which  I  spoke  before.  It  was  heralded  in  Germany  by 
such  men  as  Niebuhr,  Savigny,  Bopp,  Grinmi,  Otfiried  Miiller, 
Johannes  Miiller,  the  two  Humboldts,  and  many  others  whose  names 

'  '  £yam  ante  Adamum  creatam  fuisse^  sive  de  quodam  commw  apad  lidLooea  et 
Hesiodum  errore  circa  creationem  generis  humahl,*  in  Ilgen's  Zeit9chriftfur  die 
i2%>oZ«yi^,  1840,  B.  X..  p.  61-70.      '  '  . 
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are  less  known  in  England,  but  wlio  did  excellent  work,  each  in  his 
own  special  line. 

I  have  tried  to  describe  the  general  character  of  that  school, 
and  I  have  to  confess  that  during  the  whole  of  my  life  I  have 
remained  a  humble  disciple  of  it.  I  am  not  blind  to  its  weak  points. 
It  fixes  its  eye  far  too  much  on  the  individual ;  it  sees  differences 
everywhere,  and  is  almost  blind  to  similarities*  Hence  the  bewilder- 
ing mass  of  species  which  it  admitted  in  Botany  and  Zoology.  Hence 
its  strong  protest  against  the  common  origin  of  mankind ;  hence  its 
still  stronger  protest  against  the  transition  from  inorganic  to  organic 
life,  from  the  plant  to  the  beast,  from  the  beast  to  the  man.  Hence, 
in  the  science  of  language,  its  reluctance  to  admit  even  the  possibility 
of  a  common  origin  of  human  speech,  and,  in  the  science  of  religion, 
its  protest  against  deriving  the  religion  of  civilised  races  from  a  sup- 
posed anterior  stage  of  fetishism.  Hence  in  Geology  its  rejection  of 
Plutonic  and  Volcanic  theories,  and  its  careful  observation  of  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place,  or  are  still  taking  place,  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  within,  or  almost  within,  the  historical  recollection  of  man. 

In  the  careful  anatomy  of  the  eye  by  Johannes  Miiller,  and  hia 
philosophical  analysis  of  the  conditions  of  the  process  of  seeing,  we 
have  a  specimen  of  what  I  should  call  the  best  work  of  the  Historical 
Schoolj  even  in  physical  science.  In  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  eye,  we  have  a  specimen  of  what  I  call  the  best 
work  of  the  Theoretical  School,  Mr.  Spencer  teUs  us  that  what  we 
now  call  the  eye  consisted  originally  of  a  few  pigmentary  grains  under 
the  outermost  dermal  Jayer,  and  that  rudimentary  vision  is  constituted 
by  the  wave  of  disturbance  which  a  sudden  change  in  the  state  of 
these  pigmentary  grains  propagates  through  the  body ;  or,  to  put  it  into 
plain  English,  that  the  eye  began  with  some  sore  place  in  the  skin, 
sensitive  to  light,  which  smarted  or  tickled,  and  thus  developed  in 
time  into  what  is  now  the  most  wonderful  mechanism,  as .  described 
by  Johannes  Miiller,  Helmholtz,  and  others. 

Now  I  have  little  doubt  that  many  of  my  readers  who  have 
patiently  followed  my  argument  up  to  this  point,  will  say  to  them- 
selves :  ^  What  then  about  Darwinism  ? '  Is  that  historical  or 
theoretic  ?  Is  it  a  mere  phase  in  the  evolution  of  thought,  or  is  it 
something  permanent,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  further  development  ? 
Such  a  question  is  not  easy  to  answer.  Nothing  is  so  misleading  as 
names — ^I  mean,  even  such  names  as  materialism,  idealism,  realism, 
and  all  the  rest — ^which,  after  all,  admit  of  some  kind  of  definition. 
But  when  we  use  a  proper  name — the  name  of  a  philosopher-**-and 
then  speak  of  all  he  has  been  and  thought  and  taught,  as  his  ism, 
such  as  Puseyism  or  Darwinism,  the  confusion  becomes  quite  chaotic 
And  with  no  one  is  this  more  the  case  than  with  Darwin.  The  dif- 
ference between  Darwin  and  many  who  caU  themselves  Darwinists,  is 
as  great  at  least  as  that  between  the  horse  and  the  mule.    But 
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Darwin  himself  is  by  no  means  a  man  who  can  be  easily  defined  and 
classified.     The  very  greatness  and  power  of  Darwin  seem  to  me  to 
consist  in  his  combining  the  best  qualities  of  what  I  have  called  the 
Historical  and  Theoretical   Schools.     So  long  as  he  observes   and 
watches  the  slow  transition  of  individual  peculiarities  into  more  or 
less  permanent  varieties;  so  long  as  he  exhibits  the  changes  that  take 
place  before  our  very  eyes  by  means  of  artificial  breeding,  as  in  the 
case  of  pigeons ;  so  long  as  he  shows  that  many  of  the  numberless  so- 
called  species  among  plants  or  animals  share  all  that  is  essential  in 
common,  and  differ  by  accidental  pectdiarities  only ;  so  long  as  he 
traces  living  species  back  to  extinct  species,  the  remains  of  which 
have  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  geological  archives  of  our  globe ;  so 
long,  in  fact,  as  he  goes  backward,  step  by  step,  and  opens  to  us  page 
after  page  in  the  forgotten  book  of  life,  he  is  one  o{  the  greatest  and 
most  successful  representative^  of  the  Historical  School.     But  when 
his  love  of  systematic  uniformity  leads  him  to  postulate  four  begin- 
nings for  the  whole  realm  of  organic  life,  though  not  yet  OTie,  b'ke 
his  followers ;  when  he  begins  to  sketch  a  possible  genealogical  tree 
of  all  generations  of  living  things,  though  not  yet  with  the  heraldic 
minuteness  of  his  pupil,  Professor  Haeckel;  when  he  argues  that 
because  natural  selection  can  account  for  certain  very  palpable 
changes,  as  between  the  wolf  and  the  spaniel,  it  may  also  account  for 
less  palpable  differences,  as  between  the  ape  and  the  man,  though  no 
real  man  of  science  would  venture  to  argue  in  that  way ;  when,  in 
fact,  he  allows  his  hopes  to  get  the  better  of  his  fears,  he  becomes  a 
follower  and  a  very  powerful  supporter  of  the  Theoretic  SchooL 

It  may  be  the  very  combination  of  these  two  characters  which 
explains  the  enormous  influence  which  Darwin's  theories  have  exer- 
cised on  the  present  generation ;  but,  if  so,  we  shall  see  in  that  com- 
bination the  germs  of  a  new  schism  also,  and  the  conditions  of  further 
growth.  G-reat  as  was  Darwin's  conscientiousness,  we  cannot  deny 
that  occasionally  his  enthusiasm,  or  his  logical  convictions,  led  him 
to  judge  of  things  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  or  very  little.  He  had 
convinced  himself  that  man  was  genealogically  descended  from  an 
animal.  That  was  as  yet  merely  a  theoretical  conviction,  as  all 
honest  zoologists — I  shall  only  mention  Professor  Virchow — now 
fuUy  admit.  As  language  had  been  pointed  out  as  a  Bubicon  which 
no  beast  had  ever  crossed,  Darwin  lent  a  willing  ear  to  those  who 
think  that  they  can  derive  language,  that  is,  real  logos j  from  interjec- 
tions and  mimicry,  by  a  process  of  spontaneous  evolution,  and  produced 
himself  some  most  persuasive  arguments.  We  know  how  able,  how 
persuasive  a  pleader  Darwin  could  be.  When  he  wished  to  show  how 
man  could  have  descended  from  an  animal  which  was  bom  hairy  and 
remained  so  during  life,'  he. could  not  well  maintain  that  an  animal 

•  Descent  of  Man^  vol.  ii.  p.  377,  where  more  details  may  be  found  as  to  the  expxjt 
process  of  baldness  or  denudation  in  animahj. 
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without  hair  was  fitter  to  survive  than  an  animal  with  hair.  He  there- 
fore wished  us  to  believe  that  our  female  semi-human  progenitors  lost 
their  hair  by  some'accident,  were,  as  Hermann  said,  ^  minus  belluinae 
facie  et  indole,'  and  that  in  the  process  of  sexual  selection  this  partial 
or  complete  baldness  was  considered  an  attraction,  and  was  thus  per- 
petuated from  mother  to  son.  It  was  difficult,  no  doubt,  to  give  up 
Milton's  Eve  for  a  semi-human  progenitor,  suffering,  it  may  be,  from 
leprosy  or  leucoderma,  yet  Darwin,  like  G-ottfried  Hermann,  nearly 
persuaded  us  to  do  so.  However,  in  defending  so  hopeless,  or,  at  all 
events^  so  unfortified  a  position  as  the  transition  of  the  cries  of 
animals  into  the  language  of  man,  even  so  great  a  general  as  Darwin 
undoubtedly  was  will  occasionally  encounter  defeat,  and,  I  believe  I 
may  say  without  presumption,  that,  to  speak  of  no  other  barrier  be- 
tween man  and  beast,  the  barrier  of  language  remains  as  unshaken  as 
ever,  and  renders  every  attempt  at  deriving  man  genealogically  from 
any  known  or  unknown  ape,  for  the  present  at  least,  impossible,  or, 
at  all  events,  unscientific. 

After  having  described,  however  briefly  and  imperfectly,  the  salient 
features  of  the  two  great  schools  of  thought,  the  Historical  and  the 
Theoretical,  I  wish^in  a  few  words  to  set  forth  the  immense  advantage 
which  the  followers  of  the  Historical  School  enjoy  over  the  mere 
theorist,  not  only  in  dealing  with  scientific  problems,  but  likewise  in 
handling  the  great  problems  of  our  age,  the  burning  questions  of  re- 
ligion, philosophy,  morality,  and  politics. 

History,  as  I  said  before,  teaches  us  to  understand  what  is  by 
teaching  us  to  understand  what  has  been.  All  our  present  difficulties 
are  difficulties  of  our  own  making.  All  the  tangles  at  which  we  are 
pulling  were  made  either  by  ourselves,  or  by  those  who  came  before 
us.  Who  else  should  have  made  them  ?  The  Historical  School, 
knowing  how  hopeless  it  is  to  pull  and  tear  at  a  tangled  reel  by  main 
force,  quietly  takes  us  behind  the  scenes,  and  shows  us  how  first  one 
thread  and  then  another  and  a  third,  and  in  the  end  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  threads  went  wrong,  but  how  in  the  beginning  they  lay 
before  man's  eyes  as  even  and  as  regular  as  on  a  weaver's  loom. 

Men  who  possess  the  historical  instinct,  and  who  whenever  they 
have  to  deal  with  any  of  the  grave  problems  of  our  age  always  ask  how 
certain  difficulties  and  apparent  contradictions  first  arose,  are  what 
we  should  call  practical  men,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  far  more 
successful  in  unravelling  knotty  questions  than  the  man  who  has  a 
theory  and  a  remedy  ready  for  everything,  and  who  actually  prides 
himself  on  his  ignorance  of  the  past.  I  think  I  can  best  make  my 
meaning  clear  by  taking  an  instance.  Whether  Dean  Stanley  was 
what  is  now  called  a  scientific  historian,  a  very  laborious  student  of 
ancient  chronicles  and  charters,  is  not  for  me  to  say ;  but  if  I  were 
asked  to  define  his  mind,  and  his  attitude  towards  ail  the  burning  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  whether  in  politics,  or  morality,  or  religion,  I  should 
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Bay  it  was  historical.  He  was  a  true  disciple  of  the  Historical  SckooL 
I  could  show  it  by  examining  the  position  he  took  in  dealing'  with 
some  of  the  highest  questions  of  theology.  But  I  prefer,  aa  an  eader 
illustration,  to  consider  his  treatment  of  one  of  the  less  exciting  que^ 
tions,  the  question  of  vestments.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  a  fiict 
nevertheless  that  not  many  years  ago  a  controversy  about  surplices,  and 
albs,  and  dalmatics,  and  stoles  raged  aU  over  England.  The  question 
by  whom,  at  what  time,  and  in  what  place,  the  surplice  should  be  woni^ 
divided  brother  from  brother,  and  father  from  child,  as  if  that  piece  of 
white  linen  possessed  some  mysterious  power,  or  could  exercise  some 
miraculous  influence  on  the  spirit  of  the  wearer.  Anyone  who  knew 
Stanley  would  know  how  little  he  cared  for  vestments  or  garmenta, 
and  how  difficult  he  would  have  found  it  to  take  sides,  either  rig^t  or 
left,  in  a  controversy  about  millinery  or  ritual.  But  what  did  he  do  ? 
'  Let  us  look  at  the  surplice  historicaUy^  he  said.  What  is  a  surplice? 
— and  first  of  all,  what  is  the  historical  origin  or  the  etymology  of  the 
word.  Surplice  i^  the  J^ihxiswper-^eUicium.  Super-peUiciv/m  means 
what  is  worn  over  a  fur  or  fur-jacket.  Now  this  fur-jacket  was  not  worn 
by  the  primitive  Christians  in  Home,  or  Constantinople,  or  Jemsaleni, 
nor  is  there  any  mention  of  such  a  vestment  at  the  time  of  the  Apostles. 
What,  then,  is  the  history  of  that  fur-jacket  ?  So  far  as  we  know^ 
it  was  a  warm  jacket  worn  by  German  peasants  in  the  colder  climate 
of  their  country,  and  it  was  worn  by  laity  and  clergy  alike,  as  in  fiict 
all  garments  were  which  we  now  consider  exclusively  ecclesiastical. 
As  this  fur-jacket  was  apt  to  get  dirty  and  unsightly,  a  kind  of 
smock-frock,  that  could  be  washed  from  time  to  time,  was  worn  over 
it — and  this  was  called  the  avper^peUidum,  the  surplice. 

Stanley  thought  it  sufficient  gently  to  remind  the  wearer  of  thesnr- 
pUce  that  what  he  was  so  proud  of  was  only  the  lineal  descendant  of  a 
Crerman  peasant's  smock-frock ;  and  I  believe  he  was  right,  and  his 
historical  explanation  certainly  produced  a  better  effect  on  all  who  had 
a  sense  of  history  and  of  humour  than  the  most  elaborate  argument  on 
the  mystical  meaning  of  that  robe  of  purity- and  innocence. 

He  did  the  same  with  other  vestments.  Under  the  wand  of  the 
historian,  the  alb  turned  out  to  be  the  old  Boman  tunic  or  shirt,  and 
the  deacon  officiating  in  his  alb  was  recognised  as  a  servant  working  in 
his  shirt'sleeves.  The  ddhnatic^  again,  was  traced  back  to  the  shirt  with 
long  sleeves  worn  by  the  Dalmatian  peasants,  which  became  recognised 
as  the  dress  of  the  deacon  about  the  time  of  Gonstantine.  The  easaock 
and  chaauble  turned  out  to  be  great- coats,  worn  originally  by  laity 
and  clergy  alike — while  the  cops,  descended  from  the  copa  or  capo, 
also  called  pluviale,  was  translated  by  Stanley  as  a  *  waterproof.' 
The  mitre  was  identified  with  the  caps  and  turlums  worn  in  the  East 
by  princes  and  nobles,  and  to  this  day  by  the  peasant  women.  The 
division  into  two  points  was  shown  to  be  the  mark  of  the  crease  which 
is  the  consequence  of  its  having  been  folded  and  carried  oader  the 
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arm,  like  an  opera-hat.  The  atole^  lastly,  in  the  sense  of  a  scarf,  had 
a  still  humbler  origin.  It  vas  the  substitute  for  the  orarvu/m  or 
handkerchief,  used  for  blowing  the  nose.  No  doubt,  the  possession 
and  use  of  a  handkerchief  was  in  early  times  restricted  to  the  <  higher 
circles.'  It  is  so  to  the  present  day  in  Borneo,  for  instance,  where 
only  the  king  is  allowed  to  carry  a  handkerchief  and  to  blow  his  nose. 
In  like  manner  then  as  in  Borneo  the  handkerchief  became  the  in- 
signia of  royalty,  it  rose  in  the  Boman  Church  to  become  the  dis- 
tinctive garment  of  the  deacon. 

I  know  that  some  of  these  explanations  have  been  contested,  and 
rightly  contested,  but  the  general  drift  of  the  argument  remains  un- 
a£feeted  by  such  reservations.  I  only  quote  them  in  order  to  explain 
what  I  meant  by  Stanley's  historical  attitude,  an  attitude  which  all 
who  belong  to  the  Historical  School,  and  are  guided  by  an  historical 
spirit,  like  to  assume  when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  problems 
oli  the  day. 

But  what  applies  to  small  questions  applies  likewise  to  great. 
Instead  of  discussing  the  question  whether  the  mystic  marris^e 
between  Church  and  State  can  ever  be  dissolved,  the  historian 
looks  to  the  register  and  to  the  settlements,  in  order  to  find  out 
how  that  marriage  was  brought  about.  Instead  of  discussing  the 
various  theories  of  inspiration,  the  historian  asks,  who  was  the  first 
to  coin  the  word?  In  what  sense  did  he  use  it?  Did  he  claim 
inspiration  for  himself  or  for  others?  Did  he  claim  it. for  one  book 
only,  or  for  all  truth?  How  much  light  can  be  thrown  on  this 
subject  by  a  simple  historical  treatment  may  be  seen  in  some  excellent 
lectures,  delivered  lately  before  a  Secularist  audience  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
tiie  Head  Master  of  Clifton  College,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  and  published  under  the  title, '  The  Theory  of  Inspiration, 
CTy  Why  men  do  not  Believe  the  Bible.' 

And  this  historical  treatoxent  seems  to  me  the  best,  not  only  for 
religious  and  philosophical,  but  also  for  social  problems.  Who  has 
not  read  the  eloquent  pages  of  Mr.  Henry  George  on  Progress  and 
Poverty  ?  Who  has  not  pondered  on  his  social  panacea,  the  nationali- 
sation of  the  land  ?  It  is  of  little  use  to  grow  angry  about  these 
questions,  to  deal  in  blustering  rhetoric,  or  hysterical  invective.  So 
long  as  Mr*  Henry  G-eorge  treats  the  question  of  the  tenure  of  land 
historically,  his  writings  are  extremely  interesting,  and,  I  believe, 
extremely  useful,  as  reminding  people  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
land  in  England  was  not  simply  bought  for  investment,  but  was 
granted  by  the  sovereign  on  certain  conditions,  such  as  military 
service,  for  instance.  Those  who  held  the  land  had  to  defend  the 
land,  and  it  may  well  be  asked  why  that  duty,  or  why  the  taxeis  for 
army  and  navy,  should  now  fall  equally  on  the  whole  country.  It  might 
be  said  that  all  this  happened  a  long  time  ago.  But  the  resign  of 
•  Charles  the  Second  does  not.  yet  belong  so  entirely  to  the  reiOm  cff  &Ue 
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that  the  nation  might  not  trace  its  privileges  back  to  that  time  quite 
as  much  as  certain  families  whose  wealth  dates  from  the  same  period. 
Again,  if  Mr.  Henry  G-eorge  shows  that  in  more  recent  times  common 
land  was  enclosed  in  defiance  of  historical  right,  he  is  doing  oaefol 
work,  if  only  by  reminding  lords  of  the  manor  that  they  should  not 
court  too  close  an  inspection  of  their  title-deeds.  If  there  are  his- 
torical rights,  there  are  historical  rights  on  both  sides,  on  the  side  of 
those  who  have  no  land  quite  as  much  as  on  the  side  of  those  who 
have,  and  surely  we  are  all  of  us  most  thankful  that  at  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Second,  and  earlier  still,  at  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  some  large  tracts  of  land  were  nationalised — ^were  con- 
fiscated, in  fact — that  is,  transferred  from  the  hands  of  former  pro- 
prietors to  the  fiscus,  the  national  treasury.  What  would  our  national 
Universities*  be  without  nationalised  land  ?  They  would  have  to 
depend,  as  in  Germany,  on  taxation,  and  be  administered,  as  in 
G-ermany,  by  a  Government  Board.  If,  at  the  same  time,  some  more 
land  had  been  nationalised  in  support  of  schools,  hospitals,  alms- 
houses, aye,  even  in  support  of  army  and  navy,  instead  of  being 
granted  to  private  individuals,  should  we  not  all  be  most  grateful  ?  Bat 
though  we  may  regret  the  past,  we  cannot  ignore  it,  and,  to  quote 
Mr.  Henry  G-eorge's  own  words, '  instead  of  weakening  and  confomig 
the  idea  of  property,  we  should  surround  it  with  stronger  sanctions.' 

So  far  all  historical  minds  would  probably  go  with  Mr.  Henry 
G-eorge.  But  when  he  joins  the  Theoretical  School,  and  tells  us 
that  every  human  being  bom  into  this  world  has  a  divine  right  to  a 
portion  of  G-od's  earth,  it  is  difficult  to  argue  with  him,  for  how  does 
he  know  it  ?  Again,  how  does  he  know  how  much  it  should  be,  and, 
what  is  more  important  still,  in  what  part  of  the  world  it  should  be  ? 
An  acre  of  land  in  the  city  of  London  is  very  different  from  an  acre 
of  land  in  Australia.  Besides,  what  is  the  use  of  land  unless  it  has 
been  cleared  ?  An  old  Indian  lawgiver  says  very  truly,  *  The  deer 
belongs  to  him  who  sticks  his  arrow  into  him,  and  the  land  to  him 
who  digs  the  stumps  out  of  it.'  If  a  man  by  his  spade  has  made  a 
piece  of  waste  land  worth  having,  surely  it  belongs  to  him  as  much 
as  a  sheet  of  paper  belongs  to  the  man  who  has  made  it  worth  having 
by  his  pen. 

But,  though  I  do  not  see  how,  with  any  regard  for  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, which  Mr.  Henry  George  regards  as  sacred,  the  nationalisation  of 
the  land  could  ever  be  carried  out  in  an  ancient  country,  such  as  England, 
without  fearful  conflicts,  or  without  a  religious  revival,  nor  how  it  could 
effect,  by  itself  alone,  the  cure  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  present  state  of 
our  society,  I  admire  Mr.  Henry  George  for  the  truths,  the  bitter  truths, 
which  he  tells  us,  and  it  seems  to  me  sheer  intellectual  cowardice  to  say 
that  his  ideas  are  dangerous,  and  should  not  be  listened  to.  The  &cts 
which  he  places  before  us  are  dangerous,  but  there  is  &r  less  danger  in 
his  theories,  even  if  we  all  accepted  them.   We  all  hold  theories  which 
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might  be  called  dangerous,  if  we  ever  thought  of  carrying  them  out. 
We  all  hold  the  theory  that  ^e  ought  to  love  our  neighbour  exactly 
as  ourselves ;  but  no  one  seems  afraid  that  we  should  ever  do  so. 

One  more  question  still  waits  for  an  answer.  Although  the 
historical  treatment  may  be  the  best,  and  the  only  efficacious  treat- 
ment of  all  problems  affecting  religion,  philosophy,  morality,  and 
politics,  should  we  not  follow  up  our  tangles  in  a  straight  line,  from 
knot  to  knot,  &om  antecedent  to  antecedent  ?  And  if  so,  what  can 
be  the  use  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  for  the  religious  problems 
of  the  West  ?  What  light  can  the  Eig-Veda  or  the  Vedanta  philosophy 
of  India  throw  on  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Season  ?  How  can  the 
Koran  help  us  in  facing  modem  problems  of  morality  ?  How  can  the 
Laws  of  Manu,  applicable  to  the  village  system  of  ancient  India,  help 
us  in  answering  the  social  problems  of  Mr.  Henry  G-eorge  ? 

Perhaps  the  readiest  answer  I  can  give,  is — Look  at  the  sciences 
of  Language,  of  Mythology,  of  Beligion.  What  would  they  be  with- 
out the  East  ?  They  would  not  even  exist.  We  have  learnt  that 
history  does  not  necessarily  proceed  from  the  present  to  the  past  in 
one  straight  line  only.  The  stream  of  history  runs  in  many  parallel 
branches,  and  each  generation  has  not  only  fathers  and  grandfathers, 
but  also  imcles  and  great-uncles.  In  fact,  the  distinguishing  charac- 
ter of  all  scientific  research  in  our  century,  is  comparison.  We  have 
not  only  comparative  philology,  but  also  comparative  jurisprudence, 
comparative  anatomy,  comparative  physiology.  Many  points  in 
English  Law  become  intelligible  only  by  a  comparison  with  Grerman 
Law.  Many  difficulties  in  German  Law  are  removed  by  a  reference 
to  Boman  or  Greek  Law.  Many  even  of  the  most  minute  rules  of 
German,  Boman,  and  Greek  Law  become  intelligible  only  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  ancient  customs  and  traditions  preserved  in  the  Law- 
books of  India. 

This  being  so,  it  follows  that  a  real  historical  study  of  the  ancient 
language,  the  ancient  philosophy,  and  the  ancient  religion  of  the  East, 
and,  more  particularly  of  India,  may  have  its  very  important  bear- 
ing on  the  questions  nearest  to  our  own  hearts.  The  mere  lesson  that 
we  are  not  the  only  people  who  have  a  Bible,  that  our  theologians  are 
not  the  only  theologians  who  claim  for  their  Bible  a  divine  in- 
spiration, that  our  Church  is  not  the  only  Church  which  has  declared 
that  those  who  do  not  hold  certain  doctrines  cannot  be  saved,  may 
have  its  advantages,  if  rightly  understood. 

These  indirect  lessons  are  often  far  more  impressive  than  any  more 
direct  teaching.  We  see  them  ourselves,  or  we  must  draw  them  for 
ourselves,  and  that  is  always  a  better  discipline  than  when  we  have 
simply  to  accept  what  we  are  told.  It  may  seem  a  roundabout  way, 
and  yet  it  often  leads  to  the  end  far  more  rapidly  than  a  more  direct 
route,  nay,  in  some  cases  it  is  the  only  practicable  route. 

Let  us  take  Comparative  Anatomy  as  an  illustration. 
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We  all  of  us  want  to  know  what  our  bodily  organism  is  like,  how 
we  see  or  hear,  how  we  breathe,  how  we  digest — ^in  £Eu;t,  how  we  live. 
But  for  a  long  time  people  shrank  from  dissecting  a  human  body. 
They  then  took  a  mollusk,  or  a  fish,  or  a  bird,  or  a  dog,  or  even  so  man- 
like an  animal  as  an  ape,  and  they  soon  grew  accustomed  to  the  idea 
that  the  muscles,  bones,  nerves,  or  even  brains  in  the  anatomical  pre- 
parations correspond  to  their  own  muscles,  their  own  bones,  their 
own  nerves,  even  their  own  brains.  They  gladly  listened  to  an  ex- 
planation how  all  these  organs  work  together  in  the  bodies  of  animATg^ 
and  produce  results  very  similar  to  those  which  they  know  £r<Hn 
their  own  experience.  Their  mind  thus  grew  stronger,  larger,  and 
more  comprehensive,  it  may  be,  more  tolerant. 

If  aft^  a  time  you  go  a  step  further,  and  bring  a  dead  human  body 
before  them  to  dissect  it  before  their  eyes,  there  will  be  at  first  a  little 
shudder  creeping  over  them,  something  like  the  feeling  which  a  young 
curate  might  have  when  recognising  for  the  first  time  the  smock-fipock 
of  a  German  peasant  as  the  prototype  of  his  own  beloved  surplice. 
However,  even  that  shudder  might  possibly  be  overcome,  and  in  the 
end  some  useful  lesson  might  be  learned  from  seeing  ourselves  as  «e 
are  in  the  flesh. 

But  now  suppose  some  bold  vivisectionist  were  to  venture  beyond, 
and  to  dissect  before  our  eyes  a  living  man,  in  order  to  show  us  how  we 
really  breathe,  and  digest,  and  live,  or  in  order  to  make  us  see  what  is 
right  and  wrong  in  his  system.  We  should  all  say  it  was  horrible, 
intolerable.    We  should  turn  away,  and  stop  the  proceedings. 

If  we  apply  all  this,  Tmitatis  Ttrntandia^  to  a  study  of  religion, 
we  shall  readily  understand  the  great  advantages  not  only  of  an  his- 
torical study  of  our  own  religion,  but  also  of  a  comparative  study  of 
Eastern  religions  as  they  can  be  studied  now  in  the  translationsof  the 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  Those  who  are  willing  to  learn  may  leam 
fifom  a  comparative  study  of  Eastern  religions  all  that  can  be  known 
about  religions, — how  they  grow,  how  they  decay,  and  how  tiiey 
spring  up  again.  They  may  see  all  that  is  good  and  all  that  is  bad 
in  various  forms  and  phases  of  ancient  faith,  and  they  must  be  blinder 
than  blind  if  they  cannot  see  how  the  comparative  anatomy  of  thote 
foreign  religions  throws  lighten  the  questions  of  the  day,  on  the  pro- 
blems nearest  to  our  o?m  hearts,  on  our  own  philosophy,  and  on  our 
own  faith. 

F.  Max  M&uib. 
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Ws  are  apt  to  forget  that  our  habit  of  holding  political  meetii^ge  to    * 
express  our  views,  and  make  our  wishes  known  both  to  Parliament 
and  the  Goyemment,  dates  from  only  one  hundred  years  back.    We 
are  so  accustomed  to  resolutions  in  favour  of  this,  to  protests  against 
that  measure,  that  we  imagine  the  practice  has  been  a  characteristic 
of  the  English  people  since  the  signing  of  Magna  Gharta.   Mr.  Grreen, 
however,  well  points  out  in  his-  histoiry  that  *  it  is  ftom  the  quarrels 
between  Wilkes  and  the  House  of  Commons  that  we  may  date  the 
influence  of  public  meetings  on  English  politics.     The  gatherings  of  ' 
the  Middlesex  electors  in  his  support  were  preludes  to  the  great  ^ 
meetings  of  Yorkshire  freeholders  in  which  the  question  of  P&rlia-   ' 
mentary  reform  rose  into  importance ;  and  it  was  in  the  movement 
for  reform,  and  the  establishment  of  corresponding  committees  through- 
out the  country  for  the  purpose-  of  promoting  it,  that  the  power  of 
political  agitation  firfirt  made  itself  felt;'    This  passage  perhaps  tells 
all  that  the  ordinary  student  of  English  history  may  care  to  know;  ' 
but  Yorkshiremen  may  be  forgiven  if  they  dwell  with  special  interest 
upon  the  proceedings  that  took  place  in  their  county  in  and  after 
1779.    It  was  Mn  WyviU  who  maybe  said  to  have  first  taken  off 
his  coat  for  the  cause.     In  his  own  words,  he  came  forward  from  a 
situation  of  obscure  but  happy  independence  to  try  what  could  be 
done  for  procuring  redress  by  regular  and  legal  means.   The  advocate 
for  reform  had  need  of  all  his  courage  for  the  task.     If  the  evils  of 
the  representation  as  it  then  existed- were  infinite,  the  difficulties  in' 
the  way  of  amendment  were  also  infinite.     Lord  Chatham  had  struck' 
the  key-note  'In   1770  by  his  proposal  to  add  a  hundred  county 
members  to  the  representation  ;  but  among  the  ranks  of  the  Upper 
House,  in  whose  hands  the  power  lay,  there  were  few  who  were  desirous 
of  domg  more  than  strengthen  their  own  order  while  they  diminished 
the  paramount  influence  of  the  Crown^   The  Rev.  Christopher  Wyvill, 
who  was  illegitimately  descended  from  the  old  family  of  that  name 
in  the  North  Biding,  was  born  in  1740  and  died  in  1622.     He  pub- 
lished at  different  dates  a  series  of  •  voltmies'  containing  all  the  pio- 
ceediiigs  conneeted  ^with  tbe^*  formation  of  the  Association  for  the  * 
county  of  York,  and  all  •  the- varied  correspondence'  that  took  place 
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between  himself  and  bodies  and  individuals  who  were  interested 
in  the  reform  of  Parliament.  In  November  1779  Mr.  Wyvill  ad- 
dressed himself  privately  to  the  gentlemen  whom  he  believed  to 
be  likely  to  support  him,  proposing  that  a  county  meeting  should 
be  called  to  petition  Parliament  for  an  inquiry  into  sinecures,  with 
a  view  to  their  abolition,  and  suggesting  that  if  onoe  the  fiomd  of 
corruption  was  reduced  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  carry  the 
other  regulations  which  might  be  thought  necessary  to  restore  the 
freedom  of  Parliament.  The  answers  show  how  little  hope  the  Whigs 
had  of  any  redress.  With  few  exceptions  they  are  characterised  by 
a  tone  of  depression.  Sir  W.  Anderson  writes, '  I  was  eye-witness  to 
a  most  respectable  petition,  signed  by  thousands,  as  big  as  a  port- 
manteau, flung  over  the  left  dioulder  with  as  much  ease  as  if  the 
person  had  practised,  and  the  Lord  in  waiting  catched  it  with  as  much 
alertness  as  the  Duke  of  Dorset  would  a  cricket-ball;  these  and  many 
more  were  all  laid  by  for  private  use.'  Mr.  Constable  says  that  the 
nation  will  soon  be  habitable  only  for  merchants,  nabobs,  officers, 
and  dependents  on  the  nod  of  a  despot.  Other  correspondents  think 
the  scheme  premature,  sympathise  with  the  movement,  but  are 
evidently  anxious  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  protection  of  names 
more  powerful  than  their  own.  Crout  and  chronic  heartburn  seem 
strangely  prevalent,  and  it  was  not  surprising  that  in  the  first  week  in 
December  Mr.  Wyvill  desponded  about  the  success  of  the  movement. 
A  more  general  support,  however,  was  then  afforded.  Mr.  Pemberton 
Milnes  gave  in  his  adhesion  gladly  on  the  8th,  and  sent  in  the  names 
of  John  and  James  Milnes,  of  Mr.  Ferrand  and  of  Mr.  John  Smyth 
of  Heath.  By  the  14th  the  advertisement  calling  the  meeting  for  the 
following  30th  was  inserted  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  list  of  those 
who  signed  the  requisition  is  full  of  interest.  Among  them  are  the 
names  of  Chaloner,  Morritt,  Smyth  of  Heath,  St.  Quintin,  Croft, 
Milnes,  Wyvill,  Hildyard,  Ferrand,  Dodsworth,  Armytage,  Downe, 
Milner,  Cay  ley,  Ibbetsou,  Childers,  Foljambe,  Pilkington,  Busk, 
Yerelst,  Wentworth,  Garforth,  Cooke,  Eamsden,  and  Sheffield.  Of 
these  twenty-five,  only  four  of  their  representatives  belong  to  the 
Liberal  party  at  the  present  time.  The  meeting  on  the  30th  justified 
the  action,  and  answered  the  expectations  of  the  chief  promoter.  The 
Whig  peers  and  their  connections,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  the 
Cavendishes,  the  Duke  of  Butland,  Lord  Bockingham,  Lords  Scar- 
borough and  Fitzwilliam,  Effingham  and  Egremont,  were  present  in 
town  (as  York  was  called)  and  acquiesced  in  the  petition  which  resulted 
from  the  meeting,  and  was  directed  against  the  increase  of  expendi- 
ture, the  prevalence  of  sinecures,  and  the  unconstitutional  influence 
of  the  Crown.  A  committee  of  sixty-one  gentlemen  was  at  the  same 
time  appointed  to  prepare  the  plan  of  an  association  to  support  these 
reforms  and  restore  the  freedom  of  Parliament.  The  correspondence 
of  Horace  Walpole  with  Mr.  Mason  (the  poet)  of  Aston,  who  was 
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among  Mr.  Wyvill's  warmest  supporters,  gives  us  an  insight  into  the 
motives  of  the  peers.  When  they  saw  that  the  movement  would 
take  place  with  or  without  them  they  hastened,  iu  Horace  Walpole's 
words, '  to  put  their  sickle  into  the  fruits  of  the  plough.'  What  their 
action  was  when  the  association  proceeded  to  the  advocacy  of  the 
legitimate  results  of  their  resolutions  we  shall  see.  The  Yorkshire 
committee  set  to  work  with  laudable  activity,  met  and  passed  resolu- 
tions, and  proposed  the  shortening  of  Parliaments  and  a  more  equal 
representation  of  the  people.  In  deference  to  Lord  Bockingham,  a 
demand  for  ^  triennial '  was  substituted  for  '  annual '  parliaments. 
On  the  21st  of  February  Sir  G-eorge  Savile,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
moved  for  a  list  of  pensions,  and  was  beaten  on  a  division  by  only  two 
votes  in  a  house  of  374. 

The  stately  mausoleum  in  Wentworth  Park,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Lord  BockiDgham  by  his  successor,  contains  busts  of  eight  men 
who  were  associated  with  him.  Save  those  of  Fox  and  Burke,  none 
deserves  mention  above  that  of  Savile,  who  was  chief  among  those 
whom  Lord  Chatham  called  ^a  knot  of  spotless  friends  such  as 
ought  to  govern  the  kingdom,'  and  was  among  the  pall-bearers  of 
his  eulogist.  He  was  first  elected  for  the  county  of  York  in 
December  1758,  and  up  to  his  resignation,  five-and-twenty  years 
later,  he  was  the  consistent  advocate  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
There  had  been  no  contest  for  the  county  since  the  year  1734, 
and  when  Sir  G-eorge  canvassed  the  electors  in  1780,  several  did 
not  know  they  had  a  right  to  vote  for  more  than  one  candidate. 
The  expenses  were  above  the  means  of  any  private  fortime,  and  in 
1784,  when  a  contest  was  expected,  the  sum  of  20,000{.  was  subscribed, 
exclusive  of  the  money  that  was  raised  in  London.  In  July  1776, 
when  the  freedom  of  the  town  of  Nottingham  was  presented  to 
Major  Cartwright,  he  wrote :  *  You  will  readily  believe  it  was  not  less 
acceptable  to  me  in  its  being  presented  at  the  same  time  to  Sir  G-. 
Savile,  and  that  professedly  for  his  noble  political  character.'  Twice 
Sir  G-eorge  was  offered  Cabinet  office  by  Lord  Bockingham,  in  his 
shortlived  administration  of  1765,  and  in  the  still  shorter  one  of 
1782,  and  twice  he  refused  it.  In  his  private  capacity,  however,  he 
coimselled  the  minister,  and  it  was  on  his  judgment  that  the  York- 
shire county  gentlemen  who  were  anxious  for  reform  mainly  relied. 
The  Government  did  more  than  look  with  distrust  upon  their  efforts. 
Lord  Carmarthen  was  dismissed  from  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  the 
East  Biding  and  Lord  Pembroke  from  that  of  Wiltshire :  the  first 
because  he  had  signified  his  approbation  of  the  meeting  at  York,  the 
second  because  he  had  voted  for  a  motion  of  inquiry  into  the  public 
expenditure.  A  little  later  Archbishop  Markham  of  York  censured 
the  clergy  who  had  joined  the  Association,  declaring  in  his  charge  that 
fluch  a  course  was  'foreign  to  the  function  of  a  clergyman. and  not 
the  road  to  preferment.' 
Vol.  XV.— No.  88.  3  X 
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Dissensions  prevailed  before  two  months  had  passed  ftom  the  date 
of  the  first  meeting.     Other  counties  had  followed  the  lead  of  York- 
shire, met  together,  passed  resolutions,  elected  deputies  to  confer  in 
London,  and  the  deputies  determined  upon  a  plan  of  parlianientaiy 
reform   embodjing  the  return   of  one   hundred   additional   ooontj 
members,  and  annual  parliaments.     The  Yorkshire  peers,  howeT^, 
were  frightened  by  the  spectre  they  had  raised.     It  was  one  thing  to 
check  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  and  quite  another  to  diminish  the 
power  of  the  aristocracy.      Lord   Bockingham   thought   he  could 
promise  his  support  and  that  of  his  friends,  if  only  triennial  were 
substituted  for  annual  parliaments  in  the  resolution  to  be  proposed 
at  the  next  county  meeting  to  be  held  at  York.      The  Yorkdiire 
gentlemen  conceded  the  point ;  but  Lord  Effingham  alone  attended 
the  meeting  which  took  place  on  the  28th  of  March,  1780,  and  Lord 
Rockingham  found   that   he  could  not   influence  his  friends.     Sir 
George  Savile  and  Mr.  Henry  Duncombe  spoke  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Wyvill's  proposals.   Mr.  Duncombe  denounced  the  ministry  as  wicked 
and  desperate,  and  triennial  parliaments  and  a  reform  of  the  franchise 
received  the  approval  of  the  Association.     Pledges  were  also  to  he 
demanded  from  their  members  to  support  these  reforms,  a  resolution 
which  entailed  opposition  to  Lord  John  Cavendi^  at  York  at  the 
ensuing  election,  as  he  refused  to  vote  for   triennial   parliaments. 
Renewed  activity  took  place  all  over  the  country  as  a  result  of  the 
enthusiasm  in  Yorkshire.    The  Society  for  Constitutional  Information 
met  in  April,  and  agreed  to  form  themselves  into  an  association. 
They  constituted  the  vanguard  of  Liberalism,  and  counted  among 
their  ranks  Major  Cartwright,  Thomas  Day  (the  author  of  Sandford 
and  Merton^  connected  with   Yorkshire   by  marriage),  Dr.  Jebb, 
Richard  Price,  Lords  Surrey,  Derby,  Effingham,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, and  R.  B.  Sheridan.     Addresses  were  issued  by  Cartwright 
and  Day,  and  a  substantial  reform  was  hailed  as  near  at  hand.    Dr. 
Jebb,  writing  in  October  to  Mr.  Wyvill,  says :  *  All  England  looks 
up  to  Yorkshire  at  this  moment :  may  its  movements  be  attended 
with  that  success  which  the  integrity  and  spirit  of  its  leaders  en- 
courage us  to  expect.' 

The  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  in  September  raised  the  hopes 
of  the  Yorkshire  Association,  who  were  determined  to  get  rid  of  Mr. 
Edwin  Lascelles,  and  replace  him  by  one  more  friendly  to  their  views. 
Sir  Greorge  Savile's  seat  was  safe,  and  in  his  address  he  deferred  to 
the  wishes  of  his  constituents  for  triennial  parliaments,  although  he 
held  that  without  purity  the  one  would  be  as  vain  a  remedy  for 
abuses  as  the  other.  ^  The  tenant-right  or  goodwill  of  a  lease  of  three 
years  is  as  saleable  as  that  of  a  lease  of  seven.  It  will  find  its  price 
at  both  the  London  and  country  markets.  It  will  be  bought,  it  will 
be  sold.  The  member  will  be  as  manageable,  if  the  constituents  be 
as  venal.  And  they  will  not  be  afraid  to  meet  at  market  as  often  as 
you  please.' 
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Mr.  Lascelles  would  not  &ce  the  opposition.  A  subscription  of 
14,0002.  was  raised  by  the  efforts  of  the  Association,  which — to  use 
Mason's  language  to  Horace  Walpole — ^  plucked  every  peacock's  feather 
out  of  his  tail  and  frightened  the  Lord  Paramount  of  the  West  India 
Islands  out  of  the  contest.'  The  seat  was  taken  by  Mr.  Henry  Dun- 
combe,  who  was  one  of  the  committee  of  sixty-one  gentlemen  alluded  to 
before ;  Mr.  Wyvill,  Mr.  Shore,  and  Sir  James  Norcliffe  were  appointed 
deputies  by  the  Yorkshire  committee  to  act  on  their  behalf ;  and  reso- 
lutions and  addresses  and  petitions  were  poured  forth  to  secure  a 
measure  of  reform.  The  Whig  peers,  however,  still  held  back  :  parlia- 
mentary reform  was  a  very  different  thing  from  economical  reform,  and 
Dr.  Jebb  stigmatised  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  action  in  the  matter  as  tem- 
pesting the  ocean  to  drown  a  fly.  In  May  the  deputies  in  their  report 
to  the  York  committee  had  to  confess  that  it  was  useless  to  press  their 
two  cardinal  points,  viz.,  the  addition  of  one  hundred  county  members, 
and  the  repeal  of  the  Septennial  Bill,  upon  Parliament,  owing  to  the 
apathy  of  the  peers  and  the  indifference  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Sir  Creorge  Savile  had  injured  his  health  by  attendance  in  the  House, 
and  had  received  a  shock  by  the  destruction  of  his  house  in  the 
Gordon  riots — ^scenes  in  which  he  displayed  his  wonted  strengt|;i  of 
character  and  firmness  of  purpose.  On  the  1st  of  May  Dunning 
writes  to  Mr.  Wyvill  to  say  that  summer  is  coming  on  by  such  rapid 
strides  as  to  be  daily  diminishing  the  number  of  members  who  have 
no  interested  motive  to  stay  longer  within  the  smoke  of  London.  It 
became  evident  to  Mr.  Wyvill  that  nothing  could  be  achieved  without 
the  help  of  the  Whig  borough  proprietors,  and  he,  therefore,  deter- 
mined to  make  fresh  overtures  to  Lord  Bockingham,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  his  co-operation.  A  suggestion  accordingly  was  made  that 
the  Yorkshire  committee  would  be  disposed  to  sanction  the  dis- 
franchisement of  the  boroughs  by  purchase  only  at  the  option  of  the 
proprietors,  and  Mr.  Wyvill,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  E£Sngham,  explains 
his  proposal,  and  asks  for  his  advice.  ^  If  in  consequence  of  such  an 
overture,'  he  writes, '  we  should  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  nobles, 
we  should  probably  carry  a  measure  of  great  benefit  to  the  public, 
without  the  hazards  of  a  civil  war.  If  the  nobles  really  do  not  mean 
to  join  us  in  the  attempt  to  reform  Parliament  on  the  terms  of  our 
Association,  it  wiU  be  our  advantage  to  know  it.'  Lord  Effingham's 
opinion  was  not  favourable ;  Sir  Creorge  Savile's  doubtful.  Lord 
Mahon  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  the  overture,  and  added  that 
Mr.  William  Pitt  and  Mr.  David  Hartley  approved  of  it.  In  a  later 
letter,  he  says  that  the  borough-holders  would  do  well  to  recollect  in 
time  that  events  Tnay  happen  which  may  bring  about  a  parliamentary 
reform,  even  withatU  a  compensation.  In  August  Mr.  Wyvill  had 
to  withdraw  his  proposal  for  an  overture :  the  Whig  nobles  had  no 
intention  of  lending  their  sanction  to  a  scheme  of  reform,  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  more  than  two  or  three  peers  were  really  anxious 
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in  the  matter.  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  had  introduced 
to  Major  Cartwright  in  1776,  had  brought  forwiud  in  Jane,  1780,  a 
motion  in  favour  of  annual  parliaments,  a  step  which  perhaps  lost  him 
the  leadership  of  the  Whigs  on  Lord  Bockingham's  death ;  but  he  stood 
almost  alone,  and  Mr.  Wyvill  found  himself  described  by  Dunning 
as  preached  at  by  his  spiritual,  and  unsupported  by  his  temporal, 
peers.  Sir  Greorge  Savile  wrote  as  usual  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and 
filled  his  letters  with  metaphors,  many  of  them,  as  became  a  York- 
bhlreman,  taken  from  sporting  and  horse-racing,  to  show  that  for  the 
present  nothing  could  be  done,  and  that  another  tide  must  be  waited 
for.  He  sympathised  with  the  movement,  but  he  was  behind  the 
scenes  and  knew  what  was  the  via  inertice  that  the  Yorkshire  Asso- 
ciation had  to  contend  against.  ^  I  own,'  he  says,  ^  I  should  as  much 
expect  to  see  the  spirit  and  foresight  of  a  covey  defeat  the  designs  of 
the  setting  dog  and  the  sportsman,  who  very  quietly  and  silently  are 
spreading  their  light  and  gentle  nets  over  them.' 

Dr.  Jebb  was  not  inclined  to  make  any  concessions.  He  had 
before  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  prostitute  Whigs  offended  him 
more  than  the  Tories,  and  the  slumbering  Whigs  most  of  alL  The 
Tories  were  supposed  to  believe  in  the  divine  right  of  kings,  the 
Whigs  in  the  divine  right  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 

Dr.  Jebb  may  share  with  Major  Cartwright  the  honour  of  being 
among  the  very  first  to  bring  forward  the  question  of  reform.  In 
1776,  he  wrote  to  Sir  G-eorge  Savile  two  private  letters  on  the 
subject,  which  were  afterwards  incorporated  into  his  address  to  the 
Middlesex  freeholders  on  the  20th  of  December  1779.  In  this  he 
advocates  an  equal,  annual,  and  universal  representation  of  the  House 
of  Commons, '  the  only  effectual  remedy  for]  the  disorders  of  our  dis- 
tempered State.'  Major  Cartwright's  first  publication.  The  Legidaiive 
Rights  of  the  Commonalty  Vindicated,  in  favour  of  annual  parlia- 
ments and  universal  sufirage,  appeared  in  1776,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  tracts  of  Lord  Stanhope,  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
work  published  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Jebb,  after  futile  attempts  at 
reform  in  Cambridge,  had  resigned  his  livings  in  the  Church,  imitating 
his  friend  Mr.  Lindsey,  whose  Unitarian  Chapel  was  opened  in  Essex 
Street  in  April  1774.  From  this  time  to  his  death  in  1786,  he 
was  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  reform,  and  in  1784  called  on 
the  candidate  for  Westminster  to  promise  to  act  in  conformity  with 
the  instructions  of  a  majority  of  the  constituents  or  to  vacate  his  seat. 
He  showed  his  prescience  by  losing  his  confidence  in  Mr.  Pitt's  z^alfor 
reform,  six  months  after  the  Coalition  Grovemment  had  been  formed. 
In  spite  of  all  difficulties  and  jealousies,  Mr.  Wyvill  continued 
his  indefatigable  efforts.  The  dissensions  between  the  Whig  peers 
and  the  committee  increased,  while  the  more  advanced  reformers 
looked  with  coldness  upon  the  compromises  which  the  oommittee 
seemed  ready  to  make. 
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Lord  North's  Administration  had  for  months  been  tottering  to  its 
fall,  having  long  outlived  its  natural  Life.  Attack  followed  attack 
until  the  Government,  on  Sir  John  Bous's  motion,  had  only  a  majority 
of  nine.  Lord  North  at  last  obtained  the  permission  of  the  King, 
and  announced  his  resignation  on  the  20th  of  March  1782,  antici- 
pating  a  motion  for  the  dismissal  of  ministers.  The  King  behaved  as 
only  George  the  Third  could  behave,  insulted  Lord  Rockingham,  and 
only  consented  to  see  him  on  the  27th,  when  the  new  Administration 
was  formed.  If  the  Yorkshire  committee  knew  that  Sir  George 
Savile  had  been  oflfered  and  had  refused  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  they  must 
have  felt  keen  disappointment.  Their  chief  anchor  was  the  Duke  of 
Kichmond,  whom  the  King  detested,  and  who  had  made  it  a  condition 
of  his  support  that  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  should 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into  a  new  mode  of  representation.  Some 
hopes,  however,  must  have  been  excited  by  the  success  of  the  Whigs 
and  the  accession  to  power  of  Fox,  Lord  Shelbume,  Lord  Camden, 
and  Lord  Ashburton,  which,  however,  were  not  to  be  realised.  Sir 
George  Savile  begged  the  Yorkshire  Committee  to  take  no  active 
steps  after  their  meeting  on  the  4th  of  April  1782,  at  which  Mr. 
Wyvill  was  chairman,  and  58  gentlemen  were  present.  Among 
them  were  Sir  James  Norcliffe,  Mr.  Mason,  Mr.  Morritt,  Mr.  Dun- 
combe,  Mr.  Pemberton  Milnes  (the  head  of  the  Dissenting  interest), 
Mr.  Bichard  Slater  Milnes  (the  grandfather  of  Lord  Houghton),  Mr. 
James  Milnes  of  Thomes  House,  Mr.  Childers,  and  Mr.  Strickland. 
The  resolutions  passed  embodied  their  wishes,  if  not  their  expectations. 
The  late  Government  was  stigmatised  as  profuse  and  dangerous,  and 
the  committee  expressed  its  full  confidence  in  present  ministers, '  as 
patriots  anxious  to  correct  abuses  themselves,  and  friendly  to  promote 
every  wise  and  just  measure  of  reformation  which  may  be  suggested 
by  others,  effectually  to  secure  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
Parliament.'  As  ministers  were  pledged  to  the  reduction  of  the 
undue  influence  of  the  Crown,  the  resolution  to  call  a  general  meeting 
of  the  county  was  postponed  to  the  next  meeting,  to  take  place  in 
October. 

In  consequence  of  a  meeting  held  at  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
house,  and  Mr.  Wyvill's  negotiation  with  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Pitt's 
motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  representation 
was  made  on  the  7th  of  May.  Sir  George  Savile,  who  was  suffering 
acutely  and  fainted  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  spoke  warmly  in 
support  of  it  and  compared  the  constitution  to  an  old  oak  on  his 
estate,  the  inside  of  which  was  touchwood.  The  rotten  part  had  been 
dug  out,  and  now  the  tree  formed  a  commodious  place,  fit  for  a  dozen 
persons  to  dine  in  ;  so  the  constitution  appeared  sound ;  though  rotten 
at  the  heart,  yet  its  decayed  frame  might  be  restored  to  vigour.  He 
did  not,  however,  believe  that  anything  but  distress  of  the  utmost 
horror  could  open  the  eyes  of  the  people.     Sir  Charles  Turner,  the 
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member  for  York,  dealt,  aa  was  the  general  feshion,  in  wonderfbl 
metaphors,  saying  that  the  King  had  sucked  in  his  infianoy  the  milk 
of  patriotism,  and  he  was  confident  some  of  the  milk  remained  in 
him,  and  would  come  forth  on  all  occasions  of  this  kind.  Sir  (xeoige 
Savile's  colleague,  Mr.  Duncombe,  voted  in  the  minority ;  the  motion 
was  only  lost  by  20  votes  in  a  House  of  301  members,  and  no  such 
favourable  division  to  reform  was  to  occur  for  49  years.  In  spite  of 
this,  Fox  considered  that  the  result  was  damaging  to  the  Gkivermnent. 
Lord  Bockingham  was  ill,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  deserted  by 
his  colleagues  in  the  Lords,  and  dissensions  were  constant  among  the 
ministers.  In  June  Mr.  Wyvill  saw  Lord  Bockingham,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  some  promise  from  him  to  support  a  reform  of  Parliament. 
Lord  Bockingham  answered  that  he  had  seen  no  plan  he  coold 
approve  of;  Parliamentary  reform  had  been  made  an  open  qaesti(m 
for  the  sake  of  the  Duke  of  Bichmond,  but  he  did  not  like  the  Duke's 
plan.  When  Mr.  Wyvill  pointedly  asked  him  whether  he  might 
represent  him  as  a  general  well-wisher  to  the  cause  of  Parliamentary 
reformation,  he  did  not  receive  any  dear  or  decisive  answer. 

Three  weeks  after  this  interview  with  Mr.  Wyvill,  Lord  Roddng- 
ham  died.  The  King  behaved  to  the  great  Yorkshire  noble  with 
characteristic  rudeness,  and  never  sent  to  inquire  after  his  health, 
even  to  the  last.  Though  Lord  Bockingham  was  unlikely  to  support 
any  plan  of  reform,  yet  the  Yorkshire  Committee  lost  much  by  his 
death.  He  had  appeased  jealousies,  allayed  discontents,  and  impoeed, 
by  means  of  his  position,  his  conciliatory  words,  his  uprightness  and 
honesty,  upon  those  around  him.  His  style  and  his  expression  weie 
confused  and  laboured,  he  had  no  great  gifts,  he  was  not  an  orator, 
but  he  was  an  admirable  type  of  the  English  country  gentleman,  wiUi 
a  high  standard  from  which  he  never  swerved,  with  the  power  of 
attaching  to  himself  friends  and  followers  as  highminded  as  himself 
and  as  incapable  of  sullying  themselves  with  the  low  intrigues  and 
chicanery  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 

The  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  the  West  Biding  was  declined  by  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  and  accepted  by  Lord  Surrey.  Yorkshire  seems  to  have 
been  noted  for  the'  dismissal  of  its  Lords-Lieutenants.  Lord 
Carmarthen,  as  has  been  stated,  was  dismissed  from  his  post  in  the 
East  Biding  in  1780,  Lord  Bockingham  in  1762,  and  Lord  Carlisle 
in  the  spring  of  1782 ;  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  lost  his  office  on  account 
of  the  memorable  toast  he  gave  on  the  24th  of  January,  1798,  and 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  in  more  recent  times,  after  the  contest  at  Peterloo. 

Lord  Shelbume,  a  few  weeks  after  his  accession  to  the  head  of 
affairs,  sent  most  rashly  a  message  to  Mr  Wyvill,  through  Mr.  Fnmk 
Dodsworth,  to  the  effect  that  he  meant  to  act  nobly  by  the  York 
Association.  Mr.  Wyvill  lost  no  time  in  announcing  the  minister^ 
support  to  the  members  of  the  Association,  and  was  undeterred  by 
Lord  Shelbume's  subsequent  endeavour  to  explain  away  what  he  had 
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said,  and  to  represent  it  in  the  light  of  a  complimentary  and  personal 
commuBiGation.    Horace  Walpole  accuses  Mr.  Wyvill  of  want  of 
common  Bense,  remarking  that  his  father  knew  that  to  govern  or 
serve  mankind  it  was  necessary  to  understand  them,  and  to  lead,  not 
to  dictate  to,  them.     Mr.  Wyvill's  letters,  however,  do  not  beat  this 
out,  whether  he  was  writing  to  an  idiot  like  Lord  Buchan,  or  to  Pitt 
and  Fox.     He  displayed  great  zeal  and  energy  and  even  tact  when 
the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  against  are  taken  into  account,  and 
in  his  controversies  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  main  object*     He  was  a 
very  sleuth-hound  in  pursuit  of  reform,  and^e  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  one  after  another  of  his  colleagues  slacken  in  the  chase.     In 
April  the  Coalition  Government  had  succeeded  Lord  Shelbume,  which 
augured  ill  for  reform.     The  winter  meetings  at  York,  after  agreeing 
upon  a  petition  to  be  presented,  formulated  at  last  a  specific  plan  of 
reform,  by  which  fifty  of  the  most  corrupt  boroughs  were  to  be 
aholished,  with  compensation  to  the  electors  for  the  loss  of  the  fran- 
chise ;  a  hundred  members  to  be  added  to  the  counties  and  metropolis, 
and  the  Septennial  Bill  repealed.     The  debate  at  York  took  place 
on  the   19th  of  December.     Mr.  Stanhope  pointed  out  that  of  the 
thirty  members  sent  by  Yorkshire  to  Parliament  eighteen  were  sent 
hy  horoughs  of  private   property,  while  of  the  remaining  twelve 
many  were  far  from  being  purely  constituted,  and  added  that  the 
price  of  a  seat  was  better  known  than  that  of  a  horse.     Sir  Charles 
Turner  gave  a  message  from  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Lord  Galway  offered  up 
for  sacrifice  the  two  seats  for  Pontefract,  thereby  earning  the  thanks 
of  the  committee  for  his  disinterestedness.    Mr.  Peirse  offered  up 
half  Northallerton,  and  the  only  opposition  came  from  Beverley. 
Considering  the  fate  which  has  befallen  that  borough,  it  is  interesting 
to  read  that  a  member  of  the  Corporation  assured  the  meeting  that 
Beverley  was  not  a  corrupt  borough,  and  ought  not  to  suffer.    ^  What 
language,'  said  the  worthy  deputy,  ^  have  I  heard  this  day  ?  Threaten 
Parliament  I  abolish  boroughs  I  abolish  corporations  I  sad  arguments ; 
what  I  disfranchise  Beverley  ? ' 

It  is  not  surprising  that  when  the  circular  of  the  Yorkshire  com- 
mittee was  issued  and  an  endeavour  made  to  obtain  its  adoption  by 
all  the  constituencies  in  the  kingdom,  some  notes  of  disapprobation 
w6re  sounded.  The  Mayor  of  Petersfield  was  desired  by  the  most 
respectable  persons  in  the  place  to  acquaint  the  Yorkshire  Committee 
that  they  were  very  apprehensive  that  they  and  their  association 
would  do  much  harm  to  old  England,  and  that  they  desired  no 
alteration.  Penrhyn,  the  property  of  Sir  Francis  Basset,  held  the 
proposed  measure  to  be  unjust,°  unwise,  and  ill-timed.  West  Looe 
thought  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  make  any  change  in  so 
perfect  a  constitution.  At  Norwich  a  meeting  was  called,  but  no 
one  attended ;  at  Doncaster  a  corporation  meeting  could  not  be 
made,   showing   that  Doncaster   still    retained   its   indifference   to 
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politics.    Many  converts,  however,  were  obtained,  and  many  promins 
of  support  came  from  the  larger  towns  while  there  was  some  abate- 
ment  of  the  jealousy  which  existed  between  Yorkshire  and  the  com* 
mittees  in  London,  Westminster,  and  Middlesex.  At  the  end,  indeed, 
of  the  year  1783  Mr.  Wyvill  needed  all  the  encouragement  that 
could  be  gathered  from  his  partial  success.    A  heavy  blow  was  to 
fall  upon  the  Association,  far  heavier  than  the  death  of  Lord 
Bockingham.      Sir  Greorge  Savile  had  never  recovered    from   his 
attack  on  the  7th  of  May,  when  in  spite  of  Mr.  Wyvill^s  entreaties^ 
he  attended  Parliament  in  order  to  support  Mr.  Pitt's  motion.    In 
November  he  was  anxious  to  resign  his  seat,  a  course  which  was 
earnestly  deprecated  by  his  Yorkshire  colleagues,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Burke,  who  had  paid  a  visit  to  Wentworth  in  the  summer  and 
quarrelled  with  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  guests  about  reform.     Sir  George 
answered  them  in  a  characteristic  letter.    ^  If,'  he  said,  ^  I  could  see  a 
rational  prospect  of  my  growing  better  able  to  bustle  a  little,  and  to 
make  again  a  little  running,  I  might  perhaps  be  induced  to  try. 
Neither  of  these  are  the  case ;  I  lose  the  chance  equally  by  breaking- 
my  neck  over  the  next  hedge  as  by  taking  my  tired  horse  home  in 
time.'     On  the  26th  the  resignation  was  announced.     A  meeting  of 
the  committee  was  called,  at  which  Mr.  Foljambe  was  nominated, 
and  the  news  of  the  election  of  his  nephew  reached  Sir  George  just 
before  his  death.     He  died  on  the  10th  of  January  1784,  in  the 
arms  of  his  friend  David  Hartley,  having  first  exclaimed,  '  I  have 
finished,  and  I  have  finished  well.' 

Important  as  was  Sir  George's  position — ^  the  keystone,'  to  use 
language  nearly  his  own, '  by  which  the  nobles  and  the  people,'  zs 
parts  of  the  same  political  arch,  were  united  and  kept  together,'  yet 
no  separate  biography '  of  him,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  exists,  and  no 
collection  of  his  correspondence  has  been  made.  Scattered  letters 
and  notices  of  his  name  occur  among  the  records  of  his  contemporaries, 
who  always  mention  him  with  respect  and  affection.  Sir  George  was 
never  sent  to  a  public  school,  but  carefully  educated  at  home  by  his 
father  (himself  elected  one  of  the  members  for  Yorkshire  in  172B) 
until  he  reached  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge. 
Eleven  years  later  he  was  elected  member  for  Yorkshire  in  the  place 
of  Sir  Conyers  d'Arcy,  and  retained  the  seat  until  his  death.  He 
was  in  religion  a  Unitarian,  of  which  sect  there  was  a  very  powerful 
body  in  Yorkshire,  and  he  subscribed  lOOL  to  tlie  building  of 
Mr.  Lindsey's  Chapel.  His  parliamentary  life  was  consistently 
Liberal.  He  carried  the  Nullum  Tempus  Act,  and  he  obtained 
relief  from  subscription  to  the  Articles  for  Protestant   Dissenting^ 

^  Mr.  Wyvill,  in  his  sixth  volume,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Bachan  dated  August  7» 
ISOl,  says  tJiat  *  the  Dean  of  Winchester  promised  to  collect  materials  for  the  life 
of  Sir  George  Savile  from  Mr.  Hartley  and  other  friends,  to  add  more  from  his  own 
stock,  and  draw  up  the  account  himself.* 
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ministeTs.  The  Boman  Catholics  had  equal  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
him,  and  it  waa  owing  to  his  successful  efforts  to  obtain  a  relaxation 
of  the  penal  laws  which  affected  them  that  his  house  was  fired  by  the 
mob  during  the  Gordon  riots.  Lord  Rockingham  chiefly  relied 
upon  his  judgment  for  guidance,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
was  the  idol  of  his  constituency.  Probably  no  more  popular  repre- 
sentative enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  party  until  a  West  Riding 
crowd  stood  in  tears  at  Wakefield  listening  to  Lord  Morpeth  after 
his  defeat  in  1841.  When  Mr.  Fox  was  asked  by  Lord  Holland  who 
had  been  the  best  speaker  in  his  time  who  had  never  held  office,  he 
answered,  *  Sir  Greorge  Savile  and  Mr.  Windham.'  Sir  Grey  Cooper 
said  of  him  that  great  men  were  rebutted  in  his  presence.  *Be 
assured,'  wrote  Mr.  Pitt  in  1763,^1  shall  think  any  plan  highly 
defective  in  which  a  person  of  such  honour  and  ability  does  not  take 
a  share.'  When  all  the  world  was  struggling  for  a  place  or  a  peerage, 
it  is  pleasant  to  come  across  one  man  who  never  cared  for  either, 
and  was  the  model  of  an  English  gentleman  and  county  member. 
Both  his  letters  and  speeches  are  full  of  happy  illustrations  and 
similes,  redolent  of  country  life  and  full  of  vigour  and  directness  of 
thought,  though  sometimes  carelessly  and  clumsily  expressed. 

The  Coalition  Government  fell  in  December,  but  the  alarm  excited 

by  Mr.  Fox's  India  Bill  had  lasting  effects.    Dr.  Jebb,  who  had  joined 

a  society  called  the  Quintuple  Alliance,  wrote  that  he  cordially  wished 

entire  rout  to  the  party  of  Fox,  Burke,  and  North;  'England,  if 

expiring,  could  never  be  benefited  by  such  men.'    On  the  30th  of 

March,  a  few  days  after  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  a  large  number 

of  members  ordered  their  names  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  list  of 

the  Yorkshire  Committee  of  Association,  in  consequence  of  Mr. 

Wyvill's  determination  to  support  Duncombe  and  Wilberforce  in 

opposition  to  Weddell  and  Foljambe.    Amongst  them  was  Mr.  Fol- 

jambe,  who,  after  three  months'  tenure  of  ^his  seat,  was  now  to  lose 

it.     Wilberforce  had  received  Pitt's  mandate  on  the  26th,  to  keep  his 

friends  together  and  tear  the  enemy  to  pieces.    Sir  Thomas  Gascoyne, 

General  Hale,  Sir  William  Milner,  Mr.  Pemberton  MUnes,  Sir  John 

Bamsden,  and  some  eighty  others  of  less  note,  seceded,  dealing  an 

irretrievable  blow  to  the    Committee,  which  never  held  another 

meeting.    Mr.  Foljambe  in  vain  assured  Mr.  Wyvill,  on  the  31st  of 

March,  that  he  continued  a  zealous  friend  to  reform.    Mr.  WyviU 

replied  that  he  thought  well  of  his  private  character,  that  he  still 

venerated  the  memory  of  his  imcle,  but  nevertheless  he  should  oppose 

his  nomination.    On  the  next  day  Mr.  Foljambe  failed  to  explain 

his  past  votes  satis&ctorily  to  the  county,  and  Mr.  Wilberforce  took  his 

place,  to  hold  the  seat  for  twenty-six  years. 

In  spite  of  quarrels  aud  defections  Mr.  W"y vill  clung  hopefully  to 
his  projects.  In  the  first  week  in  December,  at  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Wyvill,  Mr.  Pitt  promised  to  bring  forward  the  question  of  reform  in 
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the  coming  session,  support  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  strength,  and  exert 
his  whole  power  and  credit  as  a  man  and  as  a  minister,  to  cany  aocfa 
a  meliorated  system  of  representation  as  might  place  the  oonstitntioii 
on  a  footing  of  permanent  security.  Lord  Stanhope,  commenting  on 
this  in  his  life  of  Pitt,  says  that  Mr.  Wyvill  made  known  these  expres- 
sions in  a  circular  letter  to  the  chairmen  of  the  several  committees, 
dated  December  27,  1784,  without  any  authority  asked  or  gi¥»Li 
This  statement,  however,  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Wyvill's  ezpreas 
declaration,  that  the  circular  letter  announcing  Mr.  Pitt's  intention 
to  support  their  cause  as  a  minister  and  a  man,  was  written  with  Mr. 
Pitt's  consent,  at  his  request,  with  a  view  to  animate  the  friends  of 
reform  and  obtain  the  general  support  of  the  people  in  county  meet- 
ings. Subsequently  when  the  attention  of  Parliament  was  called  to 
the  minister's  statement,  and  its  authenticity  questioned,  Mr.  Pitt 
declared  to  Mr.  Wyvill  that  the  letter  was  written  with  his  consent. 
No  doubt  during  this  winter  Mr.  Pitt  was  earnest  in  behalf  of  reform, 
and  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  Yorkshire  freeholdecs^to 
his  intended  measure.  On  the  18th  of  April,  he  disclosed  his  sdieme^ 
which  proposed  the  extinction  of  thirty-six  boroughs,  to  give  additional 
representatives  to  the  counties  and  the  metropolis.  A  compensation 
fund  was  at  the  same  time  to  be  established,  and  each  borough  invited 
to  apply  by  petition  from  two-thirds  of  its  electors ;  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Leeds  were  to  be  enfranchised  and  the 
right  of  voting  extended  to  copyholders.  Moderate  as  were  these 
proposals,  they  went  fiu:  beyond  the  demands  of  the  public.  The 
attempts  to  excite  the  counties  had  fiuled  ;  in  London  the  enthusiasm 
had  died  away,  and  a  Common  Hall  assembled  in  the  City  of  London 
was  not  attended  by  more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  whole 
livery  of  London.  This  state  of  feeling  was  reflected  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Mr.  Pitt's  proposals  were  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
74  in  a  house  of  422,  and  Mr.  Wyvill,  who  was  the  real  promoter  of, 
and  responsible  for  them,  must  have  felt  that  the  tide  had  turned  and 
that  Parliamentary  reform  belonged  to  another  generation. 

Dr.  Jebb  had  gauged  the  chances  of  success  better  than  his  friends. 
He  had  written  in  the  winter  to  Major  Cartwright  *  We  must  exhort 
our  friends  not  to  confide  too  much  in  the  Minister,  who,  I  am  still 
satisfied,  means  to  do  as  little  as  possible,  or  rather  has  leave  to  do 
but  little.  Sure  I  am  that  the  King  will  never  permit  the  smallest 
good  to  be  done  to  the  Constitution  if  he  can  help  it.'  Mr.  Wyvill 
stUl  kept  up  an  active  correspondence  with  those  who  were  pledged  to 
reform,  but  loss  followed  loss,  and  dissension  dissension.  Dr.  Jebb 
died  in  1786,  and  Mr.  Mason  separated  himself  from  his  old  friend 
on  the  subject  of  religious  toleration,  one  of  the  cardinal  points  in 
Mr.  Wyvill's  creed.  There  was  no  cohesion  left,  and  the  Association 
was  rapidly  drawing  to  its  end.  At  the  beginning  of  1786  its  debts 
amoimted  to  six  hundred  pounds,  and  its  numbers  were  greatly 
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diminiflhed.  Mr.  WyviU  was  anxions  that  it  should  die  formally,  and 
steps  were  taken  to  carry  this  into  effect,  but  the  suggestion  met  with 
opposition,  and  the  Association  gradually  came  to  an  end,  as  the 
intention  of  meeting  together  was  tacitly  but  generally  given  up. 

When  the  jealousies  and  fears  of  those  concerned  are  regarded, 
and  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  which  the  reformers  were  com- 
posed are  considered,  it  is  evident  that  there  never  was  any  likelihood 
of  parliamentary  reform  becoming  an  accomplished  fact  in  the  last 
century.  When  Lord  Lansdowne  died,  his  sentiments,  according  to 
Mr.  Wyvill,  respecting  the  best  mode  -for  effecting  political  reform, 
were  never  explained.  <He  intimated  he  had  formed  an  opinion 
peculiar  to  himself  upon  that  subject,  but  the  peculiar  principle  which 
he  approved  as  most  likely  to  produce  a  sure  and  honourable  reform 
in  all  probability  will  remain  a  secret  and  be  the  subject  of  uncertain 
conjecture.'  The  Duke  of  Richmond  represented  himself  many  years 
later  to  have  supported  the  popular  demand  for  reformation  during 
the  war  with  America,  not  that  Parliament  might  be  reformed,  but 
that  the  close  of  the  American  war  might  be  accelerated. 

Fox  himself  is  reported  to  have  said  to  Lord  Stanhope  that  par- 
liamentary reform  was  a  fit  thing  to  be  made  use  of  in  argument  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  not  to  be  carried  into  execution. 

If  these  were  the  real  sentiments  of  the  leaders,  the  followers  had 
little  prospect  of  success.  Lord  Grrey  said  in  1810  that  whenever  the 
question  of  reform  should  be  taken  up  by  the  people  seriously  and 
affectionately  there  would  be  a  fair  prospect  of  accomplishing  it. 
The  Yorkshire  Association  for  six  years  demanded  it  ^  affectionately ' 
and  met  with  no  success.  When  the  people  demanded  it  angrily  they 
attained  their  object. 

After  1786  the  task  of  those  who  endeavoured  to  keep  alive  the 
agitation  for  reform  became  still  harder.  Major  Gartwright  was  one  of 
the  very  few  who  never  lost  hope.  When  Wilberforce,  meeting  him, 
said  he  trusted  they  should  meet  in  a  better  world,  he  answered  that 
he  hoped  they  should  first  mend  the  world  they  were  in.  He  formed, 
however,  one  of  a  rapidly  diminishing  number.  In  1796  York, 
Sheffield,  and  Huddersfield  alone  were  inclined  to  oppose  the  Grovem- 
ment.  The  French  Revolution,  the  ascendency  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
broken  fortunes  of  the  Whigs,  had  created  apathy  and  despair.  An 
attempt  to  hold  a  county  meeting  in  1795  had  strengthened  instead 
of  weakening  ministers.  The  Church,  the  bulk  of  the  country  gentle- 
men, the  manufacturers,  the  ship-owners,  the  county  members  and 
the  peers,  were  hostile  to  the  principles  of  the  Association.  In  May 
1797  Mr.  Wyvill  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  for  his  support  to  a 
proposal  for  another  county  meeting,  at  which  a  petition  was  to  be 
drawn  up  for  the  dismissal  of  ministers ;  the  Duke  despaired  of 
success  and  returned  no  answer  to  the  application.  Northumberland, 
Durham,  and  Yorkshire  were  to  be  united  in  one  association,  but 
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Yorkshire  displayed  no  interest  in  the  movement,  and  this  attempt 
shared  the  fate  of  many  other  unsuccessful  ones.  Hope,  however, 
sprang  eternal  in  Mr.  Wyyill's  breast.  In  1807  took  place  the  great 
contest  in  Yorkshire,  the  first  for  sizty-aix  years,  when  a  quarter  cyf  a 
million  of  money  was  spent  and  Lord  Milton  obtained  a  majority  of 
188  over  Mr.  Lascelles,  ^rescuing  the  Whigs,*  in  Lord  HoUand^s 
words, '  from  the  reproach  of  universal  &ilure.'  With  a  view  to  the 
elections  a  central  fond  of  six  hundred  pounds  had  been  raised  by  the 
Whigs  in  London,  but  of  this  sum  more  than  a  third  was  wasted 
before  even  a  committee  was  organised.  Writing  in  the  next  year 
to  Major  Cartwright,  Mr.  Wyvill  says :  ^  The  time  may  come  when 
Yorkshire  may  be  reanimated  with  that  patriotic  zeal  which  the 
minister  Pitt  took  so  much  pains  to  quench;  when,  und^  the 
guidance  of  such  men  as  Sir  William  Strickland,  Mr.  Wrightaon, 
Mr.  Fawkes,  and,  above  all,  of  our  excellent  representative  the  friend 
of  Fox,  and  follower  of  Sir  Gr.  Savile,  Yorkshire  may  resume  the 
cause  of  political  reformation,  not  with  a  view  to  destroy,  but  to 
preserve  and  .perpetuate  the  constitution.'  More  than  sixty  yeais 
have  passed  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Wyvill  and  his  friend  Major 
Cartwright,  and  a  great  part  of  the  programme  of  the  latter  remains 
even  still  unfulfilled. 

Charles  Milnes  Gaskhx. 
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EIGHT  YEARS  OF  CO-OPERATIVE 

SHIRTMAKING. 


SoMSWHEBB  about  December,  1874,  the  attention  of  the  present 
writer  was  attracted  by  a  short  paragraph  in  the  j&bAo,  giving  an 
account  of  a  public  meeting  attended  by  working  women,  who 
made  speeches  and  passed  resolutions  advocating  the  formation  of 
a  trade  union  for  the  women  employed  in  bookbinding.  This  was 
remarkable,  not  to  say  epoch-making.  The  ^  intelligent  working- 
man  '  is  an  old  Mend — was  it  possible  that  some  one  had  discovered 
the  'intelligent  working-woman'?  This  and  nothing  less  proved 
to  be  the  purport  of  the  newspaper  report.  Under  the  inspiration  of 
Mrs.  Paterson,^  not  only  the  bookbinders,  but  upholsteresses,  shirt- 
makers,  dressmakers,  sewing  machinists,  tailoresses,  and  others,  were 
successively  invited  and  encouraged  to  form  themselves  into  societies 
having  the  same  objects  as  the  trade  unions  of  workmen,  which  had 
only  been  fully  legalised  three  years  before.  And  for  the  first  time, 
at  the  Trades  Congress  held  at  Glasgow  in  1875,  h(ynA  fide  trade 
imions  of  women  were  represented  in  the  industrial  parliament  by 
women  del^ates,  who  still  remember  with  pleasure  the  fraternal 
welcome  accorded  them. 

Then  and  subsequently  interesting  and  instructive  conferences 
were  held  in  different  places  with  ladies  of  the  above-named  trades, 
as  well  as  with  hatmakers,  umbrella-makers,  nailmakers,  stay- 
makers,  laundresses,  and  others.  But  space  forbids  us  to  dwell 
on  these,  which  have  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  experiment  in  co- 
operative shirtmaking  which  grew  out  of  the  third  women's  union, 
established  in  that  trade,  at  a  public  meeting  held  on  the  Ist  of 
July,  1875,  by  the  kindness  of  a  clerical  friend,  in  St.  Martin's 
Schoolroom  near  Covent  Garden.  As  it  happened,  public  opinion 
had  just  been  scandalised  by  two  police  cases,  from  which  it  had 
appeared  that  shirts  were  made  at  such  prices  as  |(Z.  and  \\d.  a 
piece ;  and  it  was  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  no  meeting  of  shirt- 
makers  would  pass  without  allusions  to,  or  quotations  from,  the  Song 

*  Then,  and  still,  honorary  secretary  of  the  Women's  Protective  and  Provident 
Leagae*(36  Great  Queen  Street,  W.C.),  a  society  for  promoting  the  formation  of  inde- 
p3ndent  self-supporting  trade  and  benefit  associations  of  women. 
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of  the  Shirt.  But  these  allusionR,  it  was  soon  seen,  were  not  regarded 
with  unmixed  favour.  The  plainly  dressed,  mostly  middle-aged^ 
somewhat  hard-featured,  ready-witted,  and  on  the  whole  eminently 
'  respectable '  looking  women  present,  were  clearly  not  of  a  class  to 
feel  flattered  by  allusions  to  ^  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt,'  as  the  normal 
conditions  of  their  existence. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  audience  at  a  public  meeting  has 
nearly  as  much  hand  in  the  speeches  made  as  the  orators  themselves, 
who  can  rarely  resist  the  temptation  to  develope  most  folly  the 
sentiments  which  elicit  the  most  intelligent  applause.  The  audience 
may  be  wrong,  and  in  that  case  the  orator  is  led  astray ;  but  when 
well-meaning  amateurs  undertake  to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
working  classes,  a  little  wholesome  docility  among  the  speakers  has 
its  advantages.  The  women  present  were  not  starving  slop-workers, 
but  they  responded  heartily  to  the  suggestion  that  organisation  must 
begin  in  the  best  paid  part  of  the  trade,  in  which,  moreover,  wages 
and  prices  were  always  tending  to  go  down  owing  to  the  competitfon 
of  the  cheap  slop-work.  Somewhat  to  our  surprise,  they  abo  gave 
a  warm  welcome  to  the  suggestion  that  if  shirts  had  to  be  made  at 
a  price  which  would  not  afford  a  subsistence  both  for  the  noaker  and 
the  dealer,  the  makers  must  co-operate  and  do  away  with  the  dealer. 

Another  point  upon  which  light  was  thrown  by  the  conversational 
remarks  of  the  audience  was  the  inequality  of  the  wages  paid  for 
substantially  similar  work  in  the  West  End  itself.  A  respectable 
Piccadilly  hosier,  keeping  a  workroom  of  his  own,  will  pay  the 
women  he  employs  as  good  wages  as  women  of  the  same  class  can 
earn  at  any  other  trade.  But  competition  is  keen  even  among  the 
arbiters  of  fashion,  with  whom  extravagant  youth  delights  to  dnthe 
itself  on  *  tick ; '  rents  are  high  in  the  angle  between  Regent  Street 
and  Piccadilly  where  these  arbiters  do  mostly  congregate ;  and  in  the 
hands  of  a  respectable  tradesman  who  is  accustomed  to  pay  fair 
wages,  and  to  spend  money  when  necessary  on  his  drains,  a  workroom 
does  not  pay.  The  cost  of  keeping  up  *  the  room,'  distributed  over 
the  few  thousand  shirts  per  annum  made  in  it,  represents  a  chai^ 
per  dozen  for  the  making  alone  considerably  higher  than  the  price  at 
which  a  professional  shirtmaker,  contractor,  or  middle  man  will  offer 
to  manufacture  shirts  for  the  trade.  These  shirtmakers  or  sweaters 
are  sometimes  ex-shopmen  or  shirt-cutters,  sometimes  women  of  the 
lower  middle  class  with  a  turn  for  managing  and  driving ;  they  live 
mostly  in  Soho  or  similar  neighbourhoods,  and  take  in  work  from 
several  shops  at  a  time.  Their  expenses  for  rent  may  of  course  be 
legitimately  lower  than  those  of  the  hosiers ;  but  to  realise  a  com- 
mercial profit  out  of  less  than  the  bare  cost  of  production  in  the 
comparatively  scrupulous  hands  of  the  shopkeeper^  the  middle  man 
is  obviopsly  compelled  to  bring  all  his  expenses  down  to  the  lowest 
possible  limit ;  to  pack  his  workpeople  in  one  or  two  rooms  of  a 
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crowded  house,  with  drainage  and  water-supply  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  one  family  fifty  years  ago ;  to  pay  them  low  wages 
for  long  hours  when  work  is  abundant;  and  to  turn  them  on  the 
streets  the  moment  it  is  ^  slack.' 

All  this  was  set  forth  with  much  vivacity  and  graphic  detail  in 
the  picturesque  language  of  which  London  shirtmakers  have  a  great 
command.  Our  suggestion  of  a  co-operative  workshop,  where  the 
shirtmakers  shoull  be  their  own  employers,  and  divide  amongst  them- 
selves the  whole  price  paid  by  the  hosier  to  the  contractor,  was  not 
allowed  to  drop.  We  were  pressed  to  say  how  it  was  to  be  carried 
out :  one  and  another  said  she  would  like  to  join  if  it  covld  be  carried 
out ;  and  as  each  discussion  left  the  ladies  of  the  trade  more  hope- 
fully interested  in  the  project,  it  left  the  rash  reformers,  who  were 
not  (yet)  of  the  trade  more  nearly  pledged  to  realise  the  hopes  they 
had  helped  to  raise.  Moreover,  we  had  other  theories  as  to  the 
employment  of  women,  which  made  the  vision  of  a  co-operative  work- 
shop seductive.  Idleness  is  the  mother  of  misery  and  megrims,  but 
not  all  women  can  go  to  Grirton  or  make  books,  and  we  maintained 
that  the  true  solution  of  the  problem  '  what  to  do  with  our  girls '  lay 
in  an  affirmative  answer  to  good  Bishop  Berkeley's  query,  *  whether 
it  is  not  to  be  wished  that  the  finding  of  employment  for  themselves 
and  others  were  a  fashionable  distinction  among  the  ladies.'  Why 
should  not  the  labours  of  women  in  all  feminine  arts  be  directed  by 
humane  and  intelligent  persons  of  their  own  sex,  inst^ead  of  being 
abandoned  to  the  lowest  class  of  speculators,  of  which  the  worst-paid 
work  seems  always  doomed  to  maintain  the  greatest  number  ?  Why, 
again,  if  a  score  of  such  speculators  can  make  a  living  for  themselves 
out  of  the  labour  of  two  or  three  hundred  women,  could  not  one  staff 
of  civilised  managers  be  maintained  at  a  less  cost  out  of  the  same 
labour,  so  as  to  leave  a  margin  available  for  raising  the  workers' 
wages  ?  We  knew  that  attempts  had  been  made  by  Miss  Barlee  and 
others  to  establish  workrooms  for  the  unemployed,  where  government 
contracts  could  be  taken,  and  the  prices  for  the  coarsest  work  given 
unreduced  to  the  workers.  But  these  were  mostly  charitable  expe- 
dients, presupposing  gratuitous  management  and  a  subscription  list, 
and  intended  rather  to  mitigate  temporary  distress  than  to  grapple 
with  its  chronic  causes.  Our  dream  was  of  a  strictly  self-supporting 
clothes-making  factory,  where  women  should  do  all  the  work,  and 
divide  the  profits  among  them. 

The  shirtmakers  had  no  money  in  hand,  but  they  were  willing  to 
back  their  opinions  to  the  extent  of  throwing  up  their  present  situa- 
tions to  join  the  Co-operative  Society,  if  any  of  their  friends  would 
provide  rooms,  sewing-machines,  and  work  for  them  ;  and  in  the  face 
of  this  call  it  seemed  that  to  refuse  our  own  co-operation  would  be  to 
earn  a  place  with  him 

Che  fece  per  viltate  il  gran  rifiuto. 
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So  the  eponjm  of  the  firm  and  its  present  biographer  were  onited  in 
the  bonds  of  lawful  partnership,  and  as  the  word  <  co-operative '  atmloB 
in  the  nostrils  of  every  shopkeeper,  the  name  of  '  Hamilton  &  Co.' 
was  allowed  to  shine  upon  a  brass  plate  on  the  door  of  68  Dean  Street, 
Soho.  Commerce,  indeed,  is  considered  infra  dig.  in  certain  circles,  but 
for  a  young  lady  to  *  take  an  interest  in  the  poor  shirtmakers '  was  quite 
right  and  unexceptionable,  and  susceptible  friends  were  easily  satisfied 
that  the  brass  plate  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  social  rrform. 
Should  we  be  equally  successful  in  persuading  hosiers  and  drapers  to 
regard  it  as  the  sign  of  a  real  and  competent  shirtmaker  ? 

For  the  encouragement  of  those  who  may  wish  to  follow  in  our 
wake,  it  should  be  explained  that  our  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
'  business '  in  general  and  the  manufacture  of  shirts  in  particular 
was  absolute  and  complete.     We  endeavoured  to  improve  our  minds 
by  taking  in  the  Warehouamnan  and  Draper's  Journal ;  we  studied 
the  Sewing  Machine  Gazette ;  we  were  filled  with  envy  of  the  educa- 
tional advantages  enjoyed  by  tailors,  who  have  classes  where  the 
scientific  mysteries  of  their  craft  are  unveiled  to  students ;  we  gazed 
at  every  shop  window  decorated  with  the  garment  on  which  onr 
minds  were  set ;  we  purchased  for  private  contemplation  and  analysis 
a  selection  of,  so  to  speak,  ^  representative  shirts '  of  all  grades  of  dis- 
tinction.   V^e  welcomed  the  adhesion  of  a  young  lady  who  shaned 
our  opinions,  and  had  had  some  experience  in  keeping  her  fiither's 
^  books ; '  and  we  were  truly  grateful  when  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  intro- 
duced us  to  the  chief  of  the  shirt  department  in  Wood  Street,  a  person- 
age of  far  too  much  importance  for  us  to  have  aspired  to  the  honour 
of  his  acquaintance  without  such  potent  intercession.     Much  mid- 
night oil  was  burnt  as  the  shirtmakers,  after  their  day's  work,  met  to 
confer  with  us  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  beginning  operations,  the 
manufacture  of  a  specimen  shirt,  and  the  composition  of  our  or^;inal 
staff;  and  as  our  first  sewing-machine  drove  cumbrously  to  our  meet- 
ing-place on  the  top  of  a  ^four-wheeler,'  the  historically-mioded 
amongst  us  wondered  whether,  in  days  to  come,  that  cabload  would 
rank  in  the  annals  of  co-operation  with  the  wheelbarrow  in  which  the 
Bochdale  pioneers  trundled  their  whole  stock-in-trade  down  Toad 
Lane  in  1844. 

Our  real  experience  of  life  as  a  shirtmaker  began  with  the  search 
for  rooms.  Landlords  and  house-agents  looked  at  us  dubiously  as  we 
explained,  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  tone  we  could  command,  that 
we  required  premises  for  *  business  purposes,'  and  alluded,  with  a 
would-be  practical  air,  to  the  importance  of  light  and  ventilation 
for  a  ^  workshop.'  We  began  our  quest  in  what  appeared  superficially 
the  most  desirable  streets,  and,  as  we  descended  gradually  in  the  social 
scale,  we  found  that  ^e  might  have  been  accepted  had  we  wanted  a 
studio,  or  a  school,  or  even  a  milliner's  shop,  but  as  shirtmakers  we 
must  betake  ourselves  to  humbler  and  moire  expensive  quarters.    As 
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idle  amateuiB,  we  could  get  a  good  house  in  a  quiet  street  for  80Z*, 
together  with  all  the  deferential  ciyility  due  to  highly  ^  desirable 
tenants.'  As  working  shirtmakers,  after  refreshing  our  radicalism 
with  a  glimpse  of '  th'  oppressor's  scorn,  the  proud  man's  contumely,' 
we  were  fortunate  in  securing  half  a  house  for  90!.,  under  a  landlord 
whose  exceptional  amenity  explained  itself  afterwards  when  we  learned 
that  he  was  an  admirer  of  George  Eliot's  works. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  when  we  are  referred  to  private  enter- 
prise and  the  natural  action  of  supply  and  demand  to  provide  decent 
homes  for  the  working  classes,  that  \he  congestion  of  population  and 
the  rise  of  rents  in  certain  districts  are  fostered  and  aggravated  by  the 
refusal  of  large  landowners  to  let  this  natural  action  of  supply  and 
demand  take  its  course  upon  their  own  estates.  The  rents  of  tene- 
ment houses  and  places  of  business  are  abnorinally  high,  say  in  St. 
G-iles's,  because  the  ground  landlord  of  the  adjoining  estate  prefers  to 
let  his  houses  at  a  lower  rental  for  residential  purposes,  so  that  the 
tide  of  population  caimot  find  its  level  over  the  whole  area,  but  is 
dammed  up  into  the  slums.  The  great  proprietor  may  be  able  to 
boast  that  there  are  no  rookeries  on  his  property,  but  his  neighbours 
pay  for  this  immunity,  which  is  secured  by  driving  off  the  rooks  as 
country  parishes  used  to  guard  themselves  against  giving  house-room 
to  potential  paupers. 

After  the  question  of  workrooms  came  that  of  workers.  We 
learned  that  there  go  to  the  scientific  construction  of  shirts  two  sewing- 
machines  by  different  makers,  a  shirt-cutter,  a  preparer  of  collars 
and  wristbands,  known  as  a  *  tacker  and  turner,'  a  buttonhole-maker,  a 
shirtmaker  proper,  otherwise  called  a  *  topper,'  a  front-maker,  a  plain- 
worker,  also  a  little  girl  to  sew  on  buttons  and  '  go  to  shop '  (^.  to 
fetch  work) ;  and  unless  one  of  the  former  functionaries  combines  the 
^  giving  out  the  work  '  with  her  own  department,  this  will  employ  a 
separate  forewoman.  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  so  to  deal 
round  the  different  jobs  of  work  that  the  different  stages  shall  keep 
pace  and  no  time  be  lost  while  one  part  is  waiting  for  another ;  but 
without  this  division  of  labour  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a 
shirt  in  a  couple  of  hours,  or  two  dozen  in  a  day,  as  may  have  to  be 
done  on  an  emergency. 

Of  course  we  ought  to  have  known  beforehand  exactly  how  few 
hands  would  suffice  to  do  all  the  work  in  the  best  way,  and  how  much 
work  would  be  necessary  to  keep  them  fully  employed ;  and  we  ought 
also  to  have  had  orders  enough  in  hand  to  begin  with  to  last  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  instead  of  less  than  as  many  days.  The  initial  losses 
of  the  co-operators  were  due  to  the  feict  that  none  of  these  conditions 
were  complied  with  ;  the  staff  of  workers  at  weekly  wages  employed 
at  starting  was  much  larger  than  the  work  would  warrant.  On  the 
other  hand,  but  for  this  overstaffing  the  infant  firm  would  not  have 
been  able  to  turn  out  the  best  work  from  the  first ;  so  that  the  evil 
Vol.  XV.— No.  88.  3  Y 
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was  not  unmitigated;  Apart  from  financial  cons&derationB  tlie  cbief 
inconvenience  arising  from  a  dearth  of  ^  orders '  was  that  it  I^  tlie 
ladies  leisure  for  a  very  entertaimng  amount  of  wrangling.  We  had 
always  understood  that  it  was  a  common  catastrophe  for  the  co- 
operative associations  of  w(M:kmen  to  quarrel  themselves  to  pieces, 
and  certainly,  but  for  the  mediation  of  the  partners,  the  ahirtmakeis 
would  scarcely  have  escaped  that  early  doom.  To  form  any  oonoep- 
tion  of  the  bitterness,  the  fanatical  zeal,  and  disinterested  foxy  of 
conviction  witib  which  a  cutter  and  fitter  can  debate  the  set  of  a  shirt- 
front,  one  must  go  back  to  the  history  of  the  early  Church  and  its 
minuter  and  abstruser  heresies.  One  might  as  well  expect  lucidity 
from  an  enraged  theologian  as  from  either  irate  lady  a  oomprehenable 
statement  of  the  points  at  issue.  We  have  listened  by  the  hour  m 
&8cination  to  the  dramatic  contest,  but  long  months  elapeed  before 
we  had  quite  learned  what  was  implied  by  the  most  derogatory  of 
imputations,  that  a  shirt  was  '  tight ' — ^which  is  Tidt  a  euphemism  for 
*  tipsy ' — or  before  we  could  venture  on  our  own  responsibility  to  in- 
timate that  another  appeared  '  full  to  the  front.'  <  In  and  out  like  & 
dog's  hind  leg '  struck  us  as  a  felicitous  description  ^f  stitching  gone 
astray,  and  a  whole  volume  of  archaeological  instruction  opened  itself 
before  us  as  the  cabalistic  phrase  ^  to  work  for  a  dead  horse'  was  ^c« 
plained.  ^  Dead  horse '  is  work  paid  for  before  it  is  done,  and  the 
woman  who  has  '  booked '  and  been  paid  on  Saturday  for  more  work 
than  she  could  finish  has  the  pleasure  on  Monday  and  maybe  Tuesday 
of  stitching  away  at  work  that  will  bring  in  no  further  pay.  The 
phrase  is  common  among  shoemakers  and  tailors,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Stevenson,  is  also  known  to  seamen  ;  according  to  Wake^ 
field  it  is  an  Irish  expression,  and  as  such  it  becomes  at  once 
intelligible,  though  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  Brehon  laws  for  it$ 
interpretation.  One  of  the  abuses  attendant  on  the  '  giving  stock' 
by  feudal  chiefs  to  their  dependants  was  that  the  latter  were  expected 
to  make  good  the  animals  that  died ;  and  in  the  similar  state  of  things 
described  by  Hue  as  existing  among  the  Mantchu  Tartars,  a  tyrannical 
chief  will  give  sick  and  dying  animalH  to  his  men  to  herd  and  expect 
them  to  pay  rent  accordingly,  even  for  a  dead  horse.  As  this 
discovery  dawned  on  us,  we  felt  that  shirtmaking  was  really  an  io- 
structive  pursuit. 

That  there  might  be  two  opinions  about  its  professors  appeared 
from  the  remarks  of  our  first  client,  a  worthy  hosier  who  had  received 
our  business  card  and  opened  negotiations  by  observing  that  ^  shirt- 
makers  were  an  infernal  lot.'  We  understood  that  the  <  lady '  from 
whom  he  was  withdrawing  his  custom  was  in  the  habit  of  getting 
drunk  unseasonably,  and  he  was  kind  enough  before  long  to  describe 
our  firm  as  'an  excellent  institution.'  We  had  reason  to  doubt 
whether  this  phrase  would  have  given  more  satisfaction  than  the 
other  in  the  workroom,  which  was  found  one  morning  in  a  state  (^ 
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smouldering  wrath,  verging  on  rebellion.  The  &ir  partner,  missing 
the  smiles  that  used  to  greet  her,  looks  round  for  an  explanation.  At 
length  one  bolder  than  the  rest  stood  forth. 

^  If  you  please,  Miss,  is  it  true  that  we  are  a  Dorcas  Society  ? ' 

*  A  Dorcas  Society  1   Gracious,  no  I   Who  told  you  that  ?   We  are 
honest  shirtmakers,  tradesmen,  like  everybody  else.' 

'  Well,  Miss,  you  see  we  have  to  hear  on  all  hands  that  we  are  a 
charity  workroom,  and  please.  Miss,  if  I  thought  I  had  to  do  with  a 
Dorcas  Society,  I  should  put  on  my  bonnet  and  goJ  This  last  phrase 
became  proverbial ;  it  resounded  through  tears  in  the  most  impassioned 
theological  debates,  and  was  seldom  wholly  absent  from  the  more 
purely  domestic  differences  which  broke  the  monotony  of  our  toils. 
On  one  occasion  strife  had  risen  high  before  we  intervened ;  perhaps 
we  were  growing  idle  and  inclined  to  let  the  ladies  fight  out  their 
own  quarrels  for  once,  but  a  solemn  embassy  from  the  housekeeper 
invokes  our  authority.     We  ask  philosophically  *  What's  the  row  this 
time  ? '  and  even  our  large  conception  of  the  stumbling-blocks  in  the 
way  of  productive  co-opferation  is  enriched  by  the  earnest  answer : 
^  Oh,  Miss,  it's  all  about  onions  m  the  oven  ! '    The  ladies,  it  should 
be  explained,  provide  their  own  dinners,  but  have  them  cooked,  if 
they  please,  in  the  common  kitchen ;  and  we  deliver  a  Solomon's  judg- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  partisans  of  the  <  energetic  bulb '  must 
agree  to  enjoy  their  baked  meats  together,  and  leave  the  oven  '  un- 
impregnated '  for  the  rest  between  whiles.     Sometimes  the  quarrel 
would  be  about  a  chair.    Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  pathetic 
limitation  that  makes  the  so-called  ^  home '  of  the  poor  consist  of  the 
furniture  for  their  one  room,  but  there  is  something  still  more  pitiful 
in  the  way  the  bafSed  instinct  of  appropriation  fastens  upon  the 
ivorker's  '  seat : '  to  sit  always  in  the  same  place  becomes  a  habit  and 
in  time  a  cherished  right ;  if  two  chairs  happen  to  be  alike,  a  bit  of 
rag  or  string  tied  round  the  back  or  leg  distinguishes  the  twins,  and 
the  worker  would  be  miserable  if  she  thought  the  tokens  were  ex- 
<;hanged ;  one  old  hand,  we  had  reason  to  believe,  left  us  after  years 
because  a  necessary  displacement  was  not  broken  to  her  with  all  need- 
ful tenderness  and  consideration. 

The  turning-point  in  the  fortunes  of  the  firm  came  one  morning, 
when  the  ladies  were  discussing  an  advertisement  for  a  ^  marker ' 
wanted  at  a  shop  in  '  the  Arcade '  not  previously  known  to  deal  in 
shirts.  With  more  than  usual  acuteness  we  reasoned  that  where 
garments  had  to  be  marked,  they  must  also  be  made,  and  a  devoted 
eiaissary  was  induced  to  '  put  on  her  bonnet  and  go '  to  apply  for  the 
place.  Our  promptitude  was  rewarded  by  finding  ourselves  almost 
first  in  the  field  for  a  real  good  thing  in  the  way  of  business.  After 
the  first  step  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  establish  a  modest  connec- 
tion :  to  work  for  one  good  shop  was  a  reconmiendation  to  others,  and 
friendly  shopmen  and  commercial  travellers  would,  from  time  to  time, 

3y2 
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give  us  a  hint  of  new  openings,  though  we  set  our  faces  against  the 
wretched  system  of  bribery  and  treating  which  is  one  of  the  cosUj 
accessories  of  competitive  trading.  We  lived  down  all  suspicioD? 
arising  from  dim  rumours  of  the  ^Dorcas'  sort,  and — ^to  anticipate 
a  few  years — a  time  came  when  we  were  applied  to  by  a  shirt-cutter 
out  of  place ;  and  on  our  asking  why,  as  we  had  not  advertised,  he 
explained  that  he  had  written  to  a  few  leading  West-End  places  on 
the  chance,  and  he  understood  '  Hamilton's  '  was  a  ^  good  house/  Ye 
gods  I  had  any  one  told  us  in  those  early  days  that  we  should  live  to 
be  famed  as  far  off  as  Fenchurch  Street  as  '  a  good  house  *  in  the 
shirt  trade,  we  should  perhaps  have  perished  before  our  time  of 
gratified  vanity. 

After  a  while  our  principles  were  put  to  severe  tests  ;  we  found 
rivals  willing  to  bid  against  us  and '  lower  the  price,'  and  we  let  work 
go  from  us  rather  than  join  in  the  suicidal  competition  which  paves 
the  operative's  as  well  as  the  tradesman's  road  to  ruin.  We  felt  at 
the  same  time  how  almost  irresistible  the  temptation  must  be.  There 
was  a  day  when,  borrowing  epithets  from  our  friend  the  hosier,  we 
set  on  record  that  ^  the  struggle  for  existence  is  an  infernal  process.' 
We  reached  the  low-water  mark  of  desperation  in  bad  weeks,  happily 
few  and  far  between,  in  which  the  old  plain  workers  on  our  staff  were 
<  setting  still '  half  their  time,  and  found  their  earnings  on  the  Satur- 
day sink  to  a  miserable  58.  or  68.  One  slack  December,  necessity 
proved  once  more  the  mother  of  invention,  and  we  designed  a  ^  fancy' 
— nHmporte  quoi — which  had  a  momentary  success^  and  enabled  one 
clever  machinist  to  take  home  22.,  and  buy  her  consumptive  husband 
a  greatcoat.  We  learned  in  those  vicissitudes  to  understand  how  it 
is  that  the  strugglers  for  existence  are  not  crushed  by  the  ever-recur- 
ring hardships  of  their  lot.  Paley  thought  there  was  no  happiness. 
equal  to  the  intermission  of  pain,  and  it  is  quite  true  that  when,  after 
days  of  despair,  cheerful  news  greet  the  ear  of  *  a  nice  lot  of  work  in 
this  morning,'  human  nature  rebounds,  and,  remembering  no  more  the 
anguish,  the  workroom  resumes  its  labours  gaily.  It  is  hard  for  the 
rich  and  idle'to  understand  that  the  jealousies  and  covetousnesses  of 
the  poor  all  turn  upon  the  race  for  work,  not  the  race  for  wages,  and 
that  the  call  for  self-denial  and  forethought  lies  not  in  accepting  work, 
but  in  daring  to  refuse  it,  to  risk  present  personal  privation  rather  than 
become  a  party  to  enforcing  more  unfavourable  conditions  on  all  the 
workers  in  the  trade.  We  could  afford  to  keep  a  conscience  in  this 
respect,  but  we  were  rash  as  well  as  scrupulous  ;  and  that  partner,  it 
must  be  confessed,  did  not  deserve  well  of  the  firm  who  was  so  far 
left  to  herself  as  to  support  the  excusable  demands  of  a  shirtmaker  for 
good  prices  by  irrelevant  remarks  about  wages,  and  in  fact  ended  by 
talking  rank  trade-unionism  over  the  counter  to  the  scandalised 
hosier's  manager. 

As  a  rule,  we  prudently  reserved  our  theories  for  the  ears  of 
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private  cri8tx)iner8,  who,  it  is  needless  to  say,  had  plenty  of  their  own 
to  offer  in  exchange.  We  were  frequently  confronted  with  Garlyle's 
problem :  How  was  it  that,  with  all  the  talk  about  distressed  needle- 
women, he  could  never  find  a  needlewoman,  ^  distressed  or  otherwise,' 
to  do  a  periodical  day's  sewing  at  Cheyne  Bow ;  and  the  oftener  the 
question  was  put,  the  better  we  were  pleased,  as  it  gave  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  in  return,  how  did  Mr.  Carlyle  and  those  who 
quoted  him  expect  the  said  needlewoman  to  maintain  herself  on  all 
the  other  days  of  the  year  when  the  philosopher's  clothes  didn't  want 
mending  ?  We  pointed  out  that  some  ten  or  twenty  families,  offering 
between  them  not  less  than  250  days'  work  to  a  decent  and  competent 
sempstress,  would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  one ;  bub  that,  without 
some  virtual  security  for  regular  employment,  any  woman  in  her  senses 
must  prefer  the  poorly  paid  but  constant  employment  given  by  the 
trade,  where  even  the  hardest  employer  will  try  to  find  or  make  a 
bit  of  work  for  his  best  hands  in  bad  times,  to  the  casual  eugage- 
ments  offered  in  private  families,  which  spend  two  or  three  months 
of  every  year  out  of  town,  and  feel  unfortunately  in  no  way  bound 
to  enable  their  needlewoman  to  earn  a  year's  wages  during  the  nine 
months  for  which  they  need  her  services. 

Other  queries  were  of  a  more  personal  character.  A  young  man 
with  historic  christian  names  wanted  to  know  if  one  of  us  was  any 
relation  of  the  Miss  So-and-so  who  ^  had  written  a  dismal  book  about 
ethics,'  and  had  some  difficulty  in  grasping  that  the  nearest  relation 
was  that  of  identity.  One  pretty  creature  with  a  good  sweet  face 
wanted  to  know  if  we  made  shirts  for  the  love  of  Christ,  and  as  truth 
forced  us  to  reply  it  was  for  the  love  of  shirtmakers,  we  were  fain  to 
'hope  that  our  friend  had  never  heard  of 

Abou  ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase  I), 

SO  that  the  involuntary  plagiarism  might  at  least  be  innocent  of  pre- 
sumption. In  truth  we  found  little  upon  which  to  pride  ourselves 
in  what  the  charitable  were  pleased  to  call  *  our  work.'  They  wished 
to  know  if  we  tried  to  do  our  people  good.  Did  we  read  to  them  at 
their  work  ? — a  question  solved  by  the  sound  as  of  distant  thunder 
overhead,  where  four  sewing-machines  kept  up  a  continuous  rumble. 
Did  we  try  to  teach  them  thrift,  temperance,  and  the  rest  of  it  ? — 
virtues  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  felt  less  likely  to  abound  in  our 
customers  and  ourselves  than  among  our  workers.  Did  we  try  to 
cultivate  their  intelligence  and  provide  them  with  '  higher  interests '  ? 
— we  were,  on  the  whole,  more  apt  to  realise  our  substantial  inferiority 
to  every  woman  with  a  trade  and  to  exaggerate  the  intelligence  im- 
plied in  the  skill  we  lacked,  while  we  observed  with  awe  and  admira- 
tion that,  by  some  inexplicable  freemasonry,  as  news  fly  through 
the  uninhabited  desert,  our  shirtmakers  were  generally  in  a  position 
i/o  give  us  the  earliest  intelligence  as  to  the  winner  of  the  Derby 
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or  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat  race,  while  their  oomxneiits  on 
current  afifairs  were  fully  up  to  the  customary  standard  of  intelligenoe 
observable,  say,  in  the  nine  o'clock  omnibuses. 

Of  course  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  exaggerate.     Side  bj 
side  with  an  astonishing  and  admirable  amount  of  patient  industry, 
endurance,  kindness  to  those  in  trouble  and  scrupulous  profesaional 
honesty,  our  shirtmaking  friends  have  their  less  amiable  traits.     The 
language  of  workrooms  is  not  select,  and  we  have  had  to  b^  that 
nothing  might  be  said  before  the  children  in  the  room  that  would 
not  be  said  before  the  partners  ;  then  there  are  a  few — we  are  told 
and  can  believe  a  diminishing  number,  but  still  some,  and  those  not 
the  least  skilled  shirtmakers — ^who,  after  working  steadily  for  a  &w 
weeks  or  months,  disappear  some  Monday,  spend  a  few  days  in  drinking, 
and  then  come  back  to  their  work  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  or 
with  a  mythical  story  that  no  one  takes  the  trouble  to  question 
because  eveiy  one  knows  what  it  means.    We  naturally  took  a  nuae 
serious  view  of  these  escapades  than  employers  made  kind  by  teHcm 
feeling,  and  there  was  less  of  this  with  us  than  in  most  workrooms, 
but  the  ofifenders  we  should  have  most  liked  to  reclaim  have  a  good 
deal  of  pride  in  their  lucid  intervals,  and  we  found  that  after  one  or 
two  lapses  they  preferred  to  go  elsewhere  rather  than  &ce  our  re- 
monstrances.   Then,  again,  the  embittering  effect  of  the  struck 
for  existence  shows  itself  in  jealousies  and  wranglings  about  the  dis- 
cribution  of  work,  each  imagining  the  other  to  have  more  ihan,  her- 
self of  the  easiest  or  the  best-paid  work,  or  more  than  her  fair  share 
of  the  work  when  there  is  not  enough  for  everybody.    But  we  alwayi 
found  them  ready  to  respond  to  an  explicit  appeal  to  their  sense  of 
reason  and  justice.     A  shirtmaker  does  not  believe  '  that  two  and 
two  will  make  five  if  she  cries  and  bothers  enough  about  it ; '  she  does 
not  expect  to  get  forty-nine  farthings  out  of  a  shilling ;  and  when  we 
found  that  we  wfere  in  some  cases  dividing  amongst  them  more 
farthings  and  halfpence  for  making  a  particular  shirt  than  our  em- 
ployers paid  us  for  it,  the  ladies  in  parliament  assembled  voted  the 
necessary  redistribution  and  reduction  of  prices,  without,  so  far  as 
we  could  judge,  thinking  us  at  all  to  blame  for  the  unamiable  limi- 
tation of  arithmetical  possibilities. 

Thus  from  year  to  year  the  work  went  on.  Customers  multiplied, 
and  were  no  longer  drawn  mainly  from  the  ranks  of  private  acquaint- 
anceship. It  seemed  that,  with  all  our  inexperience  and  blunderingt 
we  blundered  on  the  average  less  than  the  average  tradesman;  people 
who  came  at  first  out  of  goodnature,  came  again  because  it  suited 
them.  Whether  we  solved  Carlyle's  problem  to  his  satisfaction  or  no, 
we  made  his  and  his  brother's  shirts.  Our  first  issue  of  an  explana- 
tory circular  brought  us  so  ma^y  members  of  the  House  of  Copmcms 
as  seriously  to  raise  our  estimate  of  the  intelligence  scattered  up  and 
down  on  both  sides  in  the  great  national  palaver.    Men,  who  in  their 
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devoted  youth  had  bought  co-operative  coats  of  infelicitous  cut  under 
the  inspiration  of  AUon  Locke^  rejoiced  to  assert  their  principles  a^ 
less  expense  in  shirts  of  unexceptionable  fEuahion.  The  higher  mathe- 
matics, we  began  to  feel,  would  have  been  nowhere  without  us,  for  by 
a  curious  chance  it  seemed  that  such  of  their  professors  as  did  not 
deal  with  us  direct  were  yet  drawn  by  some  elective  affinity  to  the 
fihops  supplied  with  our  manufactures.  The  bench  of  bishops,  of 
course,  was  represented  on  our  books,  and  that  the  last  precocious 
scholar  of  BalUol  should  be  unable  to  '  go  up '  without  our  assistance 
seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  while  our  human  sy^lpa^ 
thies  were  not  less  touched  by  the  bereft  old  gentleman  who  aban^ 
.doned  himself  to  our  care,  with  a  belated  sigh,  ^  My  poor  det^r  wifp 
used  to  look  after  these  things  for  me.'  We  remember,  too,  thegra-^ 
titude,  mixed  with  wonder,  of  the  first  little  bride  to  whom  a  eympar 
thetic  partner  lightened  the  anxieties  of  the  trousseau  with  aftenioop 
tea  and  counsels  based  on  the  widest  experience  of  bridesnuddensbipr 
Indeed,  by  the  tiI^e  we  were  fully  launched  on  our  career  as 
.clothes^makeis  to  every  age  apd  sex,  we  felt  that  Schiller  had  gooe 
too  far  afield  to  seek  in  the  Lied  von  der  Olocke  the  accompaniment-*r 

Des  Lebens  wechselvolles  Spiel—- 

and  that  in  truth  'tis  your  outfitter  who  receives  the  earliest  and  most 
intimate  confidences  ^»  to  the  trappings  proper  to  whichever  ste{v  i]i 
the  long  journey  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  lies  before  you  nex^ 
The  ^  wedding  order '  is  a  symbol  of  universal  joy,  and  even  a  dress- 
maker is  Sony  for  girls  whose  bright- new  frocks  have  to  be  cast  aside 
because  there  has  been  ^  a  death  in  the  &mily.'  The  bell  of  the  po^ 
is  a  supernumerary^  but  besides  the  usual  chapter  of  births,  deaths^  anfi 
marrii^es,  the  sempstress  is  in  contact  with  a  thousand  domestic  fata- 
lities which  never  reach  the  ringers.  She  knows  when  the  boys  go  to 
Eton  and  when  their  mothers  are  no  longer  trusted  to  buy  their  .sbiifts. 
.Illness  comes  to  her  with  sudden  calls  for  unaccustomed  g^unnentf, 
and  the  climate  of  the  future  emigrant's,  home  is  known  tp  her  by  his 
wardrobe.  The  dressmaker  is  in  humble  alliance  with  the  artist  if  tjp^ 
fair  one  who  is  to  sit  for  her  portrait  has  a  face,  or  the  artist  a  b^h, 
that  will  be  the  better  for  efifects  in  costumery.  The  creeds,  too,  are 
represented  in  this  microcosm^  and  nothing  i3  foreign  to  a  shirtmaker 
of  catholic  capacity,  firom  the  last  fiishion  in  surplices  to  the  ribald  pf 
blue  'put  upon  the  fringe  of  the  borders  of  tha; garments  of  the  chil- 
dren of, Israel. throughout  their  generations.'.^  Even  the  larger  n^y.9- 
ments  of  the  political  world  have  their  echo  in  the  workroofn,;  qjp^d 
officers  ordered  to  Afghanistan  or  diplomatists  sent  to  the  re^^.pf 
oppressed  nationalities,  bear  with  them  thegood  wishes  of  all  who  have 
worked  upon  their  orders.  A  shirtmakeri  of  cynical  proclivities,  may 
.  even  observe  that  the  washermen  of  the  oppressed  nationality  have  .a 

«  Numbow  XV.  38.  '^^^ 
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tendency  to  avenge  its  wrongs  by  '  spoiling '  the  linen  of  the  intmsiTe 
benefactor  with  a  celerity  suggestive  of  general  financial  disorganisationi 
These  glimpses  of  a  kind  of  far-reaching  household  union,  of  do- 
mestic services  rendered  out  of  doors  and  from  a  distance,  but  yet  by 
individual  human  beings  to  creatures  of  their  own  kind,  have  some- 
times seemed  to  open  to  us  dim  visions  of  the  industrial  ideal  which 
social  reformers  have  laboured  to  construct  a  priori.  The  shirtmaker 
whose  buttons  don't  come  off  is  a  social  benefactor,  saving  the  time 
of  women  and  the  temper  of  men  in  distant  households.  Let  as  for 
a  moment  imagine  that  the  time  of  our  customers  is  as  valuable,  as 
uniformly  well  employed,  as  that  of  mortal  men  should  be  in  a  much- 
suffering  world,  then  the  value  of  the  services  rendered  them  is  en- 
hanced and  becomes  a  part  of  their  larger  services  to  the  race,  while 
the  service  itself  is  rendered  with  more  faithfulness  and  zeal  because 
the  work  is  seen  to  be  useful  and  the  reward  for  it  ungrudged.  If 
we  could  imagine  all  wealth  to  be  expended  profitably,  no  labour  would 
then  be  driven  to  throw  itself  away,  bribed  to  do  work  for  which  the 
community  is  none  the  better  at  wages  for  which  the  worker  is  the 
worse.  There  is  no  moralising  agent  equal  to  the  power  of  work,  but, 
as  an  idle  poet  wrote, 

Work  without  hope  draws  water  in  a  sieyei 

and  a  large  proportion  of  the  work  imposed  upon  the  poor  by  the 
vagaries  of  industrial  competition  has  about  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
economic  value  of  so  many  months  upon  the  treadmill. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  the  industrious  poet  who  preaches  the 
right  of  the  worker  to  joy  as  well  as  hope  for  his  portion  ;  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  quite  every  screw  and  bolt  in  the  machinery  of 
civilisation  can  be  wrought  into  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  to  glorify  duly 
the  conmionest  kinds  of  labour  we  must  idealise  the  object  rather 
than  the  product  of  the  workman's  toil.  What  worshipper  would  not 
rejoice  to  make  his  hero's  shoes,  if  hero-worshippers  were  apt  to  be  able 
to  do  anything  half  so  useful?  But  surely  not  all  work  is  worship  (unless, 
maybe,  of  Mammon) ;  to  make  it  so  in  all  cases,  the  employers  of 
labour  and  the  consumers  of  its  fruits  had  need  be  worshipfdL 

No  account  of  a  co-operative  adventure  would  be  complete  which 
did  not  touch  upon  the  important  question  of  profit  and  loss.  Could 
co-operative  shirtmaking  be  made  to  pay  as  well  as  private  trading, 
and  what  are  the  diflSculties  in  the  way  of  its  doing  so  ?  For  the 
benefit  of  other  amateurs  it  may  be  worth  while  to  go  into  details 
which  would  be  superfluous  for  those  whose  ignorance  of  the  ways  of 
commerce  was  less  complete  than  ours. 

We  entered  upon  our  work  with  the  capital  of  a  few  hundred 
pounds,  to  be  raised  to  1,000{.  if  necessary.  We  were  advised  that 
the  cost  of  articles  sold  should  be  estimated  at  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material  plus  the  cost  of  the  work,  plus  a  certain  percentage  to  cover 
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rent,  general  working  expenses,  interest  on  capital,  and  profits.  But 
no  one  explained  to  us,  nor  did  it  occur  to  us  &  priarij  that,  for  a 
business  to  pay  its  way,  it  is  first  of  all  necessary  that  the  amount  of 
trade  done  shall  be  large  enough  for  the  percentage  added  to  the  cost 
to  equal  tlie  anticipated  fixed  general  expenses ;  thus,  if  the  price  is 
made  by  adding  20  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  work  and  materials,  and 
the  general  expenses  are  3002.,  the  sales  must  reach  1,800^.,  or  there 
will  be  a  loss  on  the  year's  transactions,  as  20  per  cent,  on  less  than 
1,500Z.  will  not  produce  the  requisite  3002.  This  is  obvious  as  soon 
as  stated,  but  such  truths  are  by  no  means  innate,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that,  so  far  from  being  discouraged  by  the  smallness  of  our 
turnover  in  1876,  we  were  rather  proud  of  ourselves,  and  had  a  sense 
of  commercial  success,  when  we  found  after  a  few  months  that,  with 
■500L  invested,  we  had  actually  received  SOOl.  for  goods  and  work. 
It  is  even  possible  that  we  had  a  dim  and  short-lived  notion  that  we 
were  already  earning  profits  to  the  extent  of  the  difierence !  Even 
the  drafting  of  a  balance-sheet  does  not  come  by  nature,  and  in  our 
first  attempt  at  one  the  distinction  between  capital  and  revenue  was 
still  a  little  nebulous.  Its  general  tendency  was  to  indicate  a  loss  of 
between  250!.  and  3001. — ^a  fact  which  the  partners  discreetly  buried 
in  the  deepest  recesses  of  their  own  minds  beneath  wreaths  of  cheer- 
ful remarks  about  the  cost  of  the  ^  goodwill '  of  a  business  and  the 
high  premiums  charged  to  learners. 

In  the  course  of  that  year  we  had  gradually  substituted  the  scale 
of  piecework  prices  ruling  in  the  best  first-hand  shops  for  weekly 
wages,  and  in  1877  an  increase  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  in  our  gross 
earnings  enabled  us  to  establish  an  equilibrium  between  receipts  and 
•expenditure.  In  the  third  year  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  trade 
work,  owing  partly  to  general  depression  and  partly  to  the  competi- 
iion  already  referred  to,  while  our  private  customers  had  increased 
and  began  to  grumble  at  the  back-rooms  we  had  thought  so  business- 
like and  appropriate  to  the  humble  shirtmaker.  With  some  hesita- 
tion we  determined  to  move  from  Soho,  to  take  a  whole  house  and 
add  dressmaking  to  our  other  work ;  one  of  us  wished  to  become  a 
"tailor,  but  we  felt  that  too  lofty  ambitions  were  a  snare.  In  its  new 
quarters,  at  27  Mortimer  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  the  progress  of 
the  firm  was  gradual  but  continuous,  and  its  earnings  in  1882  and  1883 
would  have  warranted  the  declaration  of  a  dividend  of  eleven  per 
<»nt.  and  eight  per  cent,  respectively  upon  its  modest  capital.  We 
had  drawn  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  throughout,  but  when 
there  was  a  surplus,  anything  beyond  that  was  left  to  make  good  the 
original  losses.  It  should  however  be  explained  that  after  the  first 
three  or  four  years  much  of  the  clerical  and  other  work  that  had  been 
^on&by  the  partners  was  handed  over  to  paid  officials,  so  that  the 
amount  of  gratuitous  supervision  became  less  and  less.  Before  that 
time  we  used  to  suffer  severe  remonstranoes  from  our  political-econo- 
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inical  friends,  who  were  shocked,  in  a  way  that  was  at  onoe  com] 
mentary  and  embarrassing,  at  the  ideia  of  our  valuable  services  being 
given  without  remuneration.  Commercial  prudence  forbade  os  to 
explain,  to  actual  or  potential  cummers,  that  perhaps  the  market 
value  of  otir  commercial  services  was  a  minus  quantity,  as  this 
would  have  cast  a  slur  upon  the  firm  we  represented,  and  yet  we 
could  not  endute  tamely  to  haVe  out  economic  orthodoxy  impugned* 
We  represented  that  out  commercial  reward  was  in  the  f ature ;  no 
new  business  could  be  expebted  tb  pay  more  than'  five  per  cent,  in  its 
first  years;  and  if  it  was  hinted  that  we 'might  employ  ouraelvea 
more  profitably  elsewhere,  and  that  it  was  uneconomic  not  to  bring 
our  ware?  to  tiie  best  market,  we  were  fortunately  able  to  protest^ 
with  great  sincerity,  that  shirtmaking  was  quite  as  remunerative  an 
industry  as,  say,  publishing  books  on  half-profits,  and  mnch  less 
expensive  than  doing  the  Londoh  season«  Anyway  in  these  hard 
times,  an  investment  paying  five  per  cent,  was  not  to  be  deqnsed, 
and  the  political  economists  must  admit  that  the  market  value  of 
commercial  '  management  is  £Edrly  measured  by  the  dividend  it 
'  realises,  so  that  we  had  no  reason  to  consider  ourselves  underpaid. 

Our  articles  of  partnership  were  drawn  up  originally  for  three 
years,  and  w6  had  been  much  impressed  by  one  of  the  facetia  of  the 
Sevnng  Makhine  Oazette  which  set  forth  the  terms  of  a  similar 
contract.  '  So  you  are  going  into  partnership  with  young  Brown, 
Herr  Schmidt ;  what  ^re  the  terms  of  the  agreement  ? '  <  Oh,  ve  do 
go  into  bardnership  vor  dwo  years,  and  he  do  vind  the  money  and  I  do 
vind  the  exberience.'  ^  And  what  is  to  happen  at  the  end  of  the  three 
years  ? '  '  Vy,  I  vill  'ave  de  money  and  he  viU  'ave  de  exberienoe.' 
At  the  same  time  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Lawson's  not 
very  encouraging  account  of  Ten  Years  of  GfenUemcm  Farming  an  Go- 
operative  Prvndplee^  and  we  should  hardly  have  ventured  to  predict 
that  at  the  end  of  eight  years  of  co-operative  shirtmaking  we  should  be 
left  in  possession  both  of  our  money  and  our  experience,  togetiier  with 
a  faith  in  human  nature  and  the  feasibility  of  industrial  co-operation 
unimpaired  by  our  own  rash  attempt  to  set  the  world  to  rights.  There 
must  surely  be  some  vitality  in  the  ideas  which  have  allowed  usto  boast 
at  last  of  this  result.  It  is  the  iashion  now-a-days  to  write  people's 
lives  before  they  are  dead ;  so  these  reminiscences  must  not  be  taken  as 
an  oraison  /un^e  celebrating,  like  Mr.  Lawson's  book,  the  decease  of 
the  co-operators,  but  rather  as  the  legacy  of  a  retiring  partner,  whoee 
place  will  be  more  than  supplied  by  a  group  of  ladies  and  gentlemea 
earnestly  interested  alike  in  co-operation  and  clothes-making.  May 
their  record  at  the  end  of  another  seven  years  be  &r  more  brilliant 
than  the  present  I 

But  a  more  important  question  than  that  of  the  capitalist's  im« 
munity  from  loss  is  the  extent  of  the  operatives'  gain.  The  eeooo- 
mists,  of  course,  were  anxious  that  we  should  pay  the  market  rate 
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^f  wages,  whatever  that  might  be — anything  else  was  ia,j)aiiperiaing 
charity ;  but  whether  the  *  nuirket  rate '  is  the  highest  or  the  |oi^e^t 
zate  paid  in  the  open  noarket  or  half-way  between  it  wa^  left  to  our 
imagination  to  decide.  We  adopted  the  scale  of  prices  current  in  the 
best  shops,  which  would  presiunably  have  been  accepted  by  a  stronger 
trade  society  as  the  standard  towards  which  it  was  desirable  to  ^  level 
up.'  Economically,  we  were  bound  not  to  pay  Xess,  or.  we  should  not 
hlive  secured  the  services  of  the  best  wQfkers ;  socially,  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  pay  more,  because  the  best  rate  of  wages  is  still  tpo 
low  to  give  an  average  income,  after  allowing  for  illness  and  slackness 
pf  trade,  sufficient  for  the  comfortable  and  wholesome  maintenance  of 
a  family.  Practically  we  paid  all  we  could  afford :  more  considerably 
than  a  private  tradesman  would  have  done  in  our  place  (nearly 
13,000{.  in  the  eight  years) ;  less  than  we  might  have  done  if  we  and 
the  shirtmakers  had  had  our  present  experience  before  we  bought 
it ;  certainly  not  more  than  any  one  desirous  of  ^  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working  classes '  must  have  wished. 

By  the  original  scheme,  one-fourth  of  the  profits,  after  paying  fi.ve 
per  cent,  interest  on  capital,  was  to  be  divided  as  bon.y8  among  the 
workers,  and  half  as  dividend  among  the  .capitalists,  the  partners 
ofifering  to  accept  as  a  loan,  bearing  interest  without  risk,  and  entitling 
the  lender  to  a  proportionate  share  in  the  half  profits,  any  ^vings 
the  employees  liked  to  trust  them  with ;  the  remaining  fourth  was  to* 
form  a  reserve  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers.  From  the  strictly 
DO-operative  point  of  view,  the  weak  ppint  of  ^  Hamilton  &  Co.'  was  that 
the  financial  risks  were  borne  by  the  partners,  and  that  wages  were  paid 
in  full,  even  when  the  firm  was  working  at  a  loss ;  and  the  hope  of 
profit  at  the  end  of  a  year  is  not  so  strong  an  incentive  to  the  utmost 
zeal  and  economy  as  the  fear  of  loss  next  Saturday.  On  the  other 
hand,  since  our  avowed  object  was  to  secure  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
earnings  of  labour  to  the  actual  worker,  we  were  right  in  treating 
wages  as  a  first  charge  on  the  receipts ;  and  though  we  might  have 
nominally  divided  more  profits  among  the  workers  had  we  spent  less 
on  wages  (by  working  longer  hours,  turning  off  day  workers  in  slack 
times,  and  such  like  familiar  devices),  .their  real  share  in  the  earn- 
ings of  the  shop  would  have  been  less.  After  all,  we  should  not  have 
lived  in  vain  if  one  elderly  sempstress  owed  us  the  earning  of  a  spare 
sixpenny  worth  of  tea  and  sugar  for  416  weeks ;  and  not  one,  but  many, 
have  certainly  earned  spare  shillings  during  these  year^  through  our 
intervention. 

As  time  went  on,  we  came  in  contact  with  another  difficulty, 
which  has  something  to  do  with  the  lukewarmness  of  workmen,  as  a 
body,  in  taking  up  the  cause  of  productive  co«operation.  That  some 
workers  are  more  skilled  than  others,  and  some  kinds  of  skill  worth 
a  higher  price  than  others,  is  admitted  and  acquiesced  in ;  what  is 
not  acquiesced  in  is  the  exceptionally  high  price  commanded  by  the 
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•fikill  of  the  bom  exploiteur,  and  hence  the  smallest  commmiity  tends 
to  split  into  two  camps,  of  which  the  financial  interests  are  not 
identicaL  Our  first  and  most  zealous  co-operator  began  to  think  her- 
self indispensable,  and  to  feel  that  the  prices  paid  for  other  work  than 
hers  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  leave  a  margin  for  special  recognition 
of  her  own  peculiarly  valuable  services.  By  working  harder  she  might 
indeed  have  increased  the  divisible  profits,  but  if  she  was  to  work 
harder  it  occurred  to  her  as  more  inviting  to  work  on  her  own  hook, 
so  as  not  to  have  to  share  such  profits  with  the  rank  and  file,  and 
having  learned  in  the  co-operative  shop  enough  of  the  art  of  manage- 
mehttosetup  as  a  'little  master,'  she  left  us  to  do  so.  This  secession, 
which  was  not  the  last  of  its  kind,  is  typical  of  the  diffioolty  of  a 
large  development  of  real  co-operative  production.  Those  who  are 
born  with  the  knack  of  driving,  or  playing  '  boss,'  of  getting  the 
maximum  amount  of  work  out  of  their  subordinates,  frankly  don't 
care  to  exercise  their  special  skill  pro  bono  publico ;  if  they  are  to 
make  themselves  disagreeable  by  keeping  all  workers  constantly  up  to 
the  mark,  they  require  to  be  paid  as  much  as  they  could  earn  by 
driving  on  their  own  account.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rank  and  file 
look  dubiously  at  so-called  '  co-operation,'  which  means  that  they  are 
to  earn  profits  to  be  divided  amongst  the  foremen  who  are  good 
enough  to  take  the  trouble  to  drive  them.  Theoretically,  we  know, 
co-operation  is  supposed  to  have  a  magic  virtue  which  will  make 
driving  in  every  grade  unnecessary.  But  it  is  better  to  face  our 
difiScuIties  frankly.  If  all  the  workers  are  to  participate  in  profits, 
and  the  smallest  share  is  to  be  large  enough  to  stimulate  the  lowest 
grade  of  workers  to  do  their  best  to  earn  it,  it  will  seldom  happen 
that  the  proportion  available  for  the  higher  grades  will  be  as  much 
larger  as  they  will  be  disposed  to  claim.  Most  industrial  partner- 
-ships  make  things  pleasant  in  the  higher  grades,  with  which  alone 
the  employer  comes  in  contact,  and  one  has  to  mix  unofficially  with 
the  workers  to  get  at  the  view  of  the  other  side,  which  is  that  the 
operatives  have  to  work  rather  harder  than  elsewhere  to  earn  less  than 
the  fair  value  of  the  increased  amount  of  work  they  do.  And  this, 
say  the  democrats,  is  a  fraud :  even  the  Maison  Leclaire,  accordii^  to 
such  critics,  is  only  a  collection  of  petite  bourgeois^  like  the  joint-stock 
millowners  at  Oldham.'  Rightly  or  wrongly,  we  identified  ourselves 
with  the  interests  of  the  rank  and  file,  and  let  our  malcontent 
managers  go.  The  firm  in  no  case  sufifered  from  the  secessions,  which, 
it  should  be  added,  did  not  occur  till  after  the  partners  ceased  to  be 
in  daily  contact  with  the  workrooms.  But,  in  a  full  and  true  histoiy 
of  the  firm's  experience,  they  must  be  put  on  record  among  other 
conditions  of  the  problem  future  co-operators  will  have  to  grapple 

*  It  was  to  meet  this  criticism,  advanced  by  a  Socialist  workman,  that  Leclaize 
•decided  to  let  all  hands  without  exception  share  in  the  division  of  the  bonus  to 
Jabour ;  bat  the  advantages  in  the  way  of  pensions,  &c.,  enjoyed  by  members  of  the 
<  Mutual  Aid  Society '  are  still  reserved  for  a  select  few. 
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-with.  The  earnings  of  a  firm  of  average  capacity  will  not  suffice  ta 
pay  at  the  same  time  more  than  average  profits,  salaries,  and  wages 
to  capitalists,  managers,  and  labourers  respectively ;  and  eight  years' 
experience  of  the  ways  of  trade  has  only  confirmed  the  writer's  con- 
victioD  that  salaries  need  raising  less  than  wages,  while  profits  may  be 
very  wholesomely  reduced. 

There  was  another  disputed  point  of  economics  upon  which  we  very 
soon  felt  able  to  speak  with  the  authority  of  personal  experience:  viz.. 
the  question  lately  reopened  by  Mr.  George,  whether  wages  are  paid 
out  of  capital  or  from  the  fruits  of  labour.    In  1876  our  average 
weekly  expenditure  on  wages  was  under  20!.,  so  the  problem  was  not 
of  bewildering  magnitude;  and  as  the  co-operative  workshop  had  been 
open  for  several  weeks  before  its  earnings  reached  202.,  it  is  certain 
that  at  first  wages  were  paid  out  of  capital,  as  in  any  case  they  must 
have  been  for  the  first  week  of  all.     But  if  we  pass  on  for  a  few 
months,  the  working  shirtmaker's  ability  to  pay  wages  on  Saturday 
depends  upon  his  having  done,  and  having  been  paid  for  doing, 
work  enough  that  week  or  previously  to  provide  the  money  for  wages 
along  with  other  liabilities.     If  on  any  occasion  it  befell  that  the  bank 
balance  was  low,  and  a  despairing  partner  had  to  draw  a  cheque  upon 
a  private  accoimt  to  eke  out  the  missing  202.,  this  would  be  either 
because  work  had  been  slack  and  earnings  low  during  preceding 
weeks,  or  because  the  firm's  debtors  were  wanting  in  punctuality. 
Practically  in  every  industry,  large  or  small,  the  payment  of  wages 
has  to  be  advanced  out  of  capital  for  just  as  long  as  it  takes  for  the 
first  returns  to  come  in,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  trade  in  ques- 
tion.    A  working  shirtmaker  is  paid  on  Saturday  for  work  done  that 
week ;  a  shipbuilder  may  stand  out  of  his  money  for  years,  but  if  the 
normal  period  for  building  and  selling  a  ship  is,  say,  three  years,  the 
advance  is  not  perpetual,  but  for  that  period  only :  the  wages  to  the 
shipwrights  employed  on  the  second  generation  of  ships  are  paid  out 
of  the  money  received  for  the  sale  of  the  first  generation.    And  from 
the  socialist  point  of  view  it  may  be  argued  that  the  real  value  of  the 
advance  is  exhausted  with  the  completion  of  the  first  sales.   The  profits 
earned  by  the  joint  efforts  of  capital  and  labour  do  not  *  belong '  to 
the  capitalist  before  they  have  been  earned,  and  it  is  a  question  to  be 
reasoned  or  wrestled  out  between  masters  and  men  what  share  each 
shall  take  and  transform  into  their  own  property  for  private  consump- 
tion or  saving.     No  economic  law  would  be  outraged,  and  capital 
would  still  seek  to  employ  itself  productively,  even  though  wages  came 
to  swallow  up  so  large  a  share  of  the  grosa  profits  that  the  capitalist 
did  not,  as  at  present,  receive  interest  in  perpetuity  on  the  amount  of 
the  temporary  advance  made  to  his  first  set  of  labourers. 

One  word  to  justify  this  insistence  upon  wages  and  the  need  of 

increased  expenditure  under  that  head.     For  the  moment  the  religious 

and  charitable  world  is  interested  in  the  denizens  of  the  slums ;  but 
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will  that  world  bear  to  be  told  that  the  slums  are  peopled  by  those 
whom  they  themselves  help  to  send  there  ?  What  abont  the  shilling 
bibles  and  sixpenny  or  penny  testaments  whioh  it  is  supposed  to  be 
a  good  work  to  disseminate  ?  The  women  who  fold  and  sew  these 
books  must  live  in  slums,  with  the  rest  of  the  vast  army  whose  life 
amongst  us  is  a  slow  death  upon  starvation  wages.  Are  the  BiUe 
societies  or  they  to  blame  if  they  take  to  drinking  ?  Ladies  who  ^  woik 
among  the  poor '  think  it  right  to  save  their  money  for  charity,  and 
buy  cheap  costumes,  made  &r  off  by  the  same  sisterhood  ;  and  who 
oan  tell  the  ladies  that  their  so-called  charity  is  a  theft,  and  they 
themselves  parties  to  more  oppression  than  the  district  visiting  of  a 
lifetime  can  atone  ?  Or  among  the  well-to-do  who  make  no  pret»i* 
sions  to  do  more  than  meet  the  everyday  claims  of  human  honesty 
and  kindness,  what  lady  is  there  who  will  renounce  a  baigain  or 
turn  away  from  the  feibulously  cheap  attractions  of  the  juvenile  out- 
fitting warehouse  (kept  by  '  Israelites  not  wholly  without  guile '), 
because  it  is  physically  impossible  that  the  worker's  share  in  the 
oheap  price  can  represent  a  maintenance  ?  Even  the  working  classes 
themselves  are  not  blameless  in  the  matter ;  they  buy  slop  goods 
themselves — what  but  slop  goods  can  slop-workers  ever  buy  with  the 
pence  scraped  together  by  going  without  food  and  fire  ?  Does  not 
the  State  itself  give  the  first  example — ^laughable  if  it  were  not  so 
tragic  in  its  consequences — of  political  economy  gone  mad,  and, 
seeking  to  buy  services  in  the  cheapest  markets,  have  the  clothing 
of  its  soldiers  and  police  made  (partly  at  least)  by  women  whose  earn- 
ings must  be  supplemented  either  by  charity,  poor  rates,  or  occasional 
free  quarters  in  hospital  or  gaol,  because  they  are  insufficient  for  the 
%  decent  maintenance  of  a  widow  with  children — a  revival  of  the  worst 
evils  of  the  old  poor-law  system  of  rates  in  aid  of  wages  ? 

At  the  present  moment,  when  even  ground  landlords  are  credited 
with  some  duties  and  starving  tenants  with  a  few  elementary  rights 
it  is  surely  not  too  much  ^to  ask  that  wealthy  and  philanthropic 
dealers  in  the  labour  of  the  starving  shall  recognise  their  responsibility 
and  be  required  by  public  opinion  to  assure  themselves  that  they 
are  not  accomplices,  willingly  ignorant  in  the  sacred  name  of  com- 
petition, but  none  the  less  accomplices  in  that  imderpayment  of 
honest  industry  which  does  more  than  drink,  more  than  vice,  more 
than  improvidence  to  people  our  slums,  and  is  itself  the  most  fertile 
mother  of  all  those  three.  Let  the  shop-keepers,  the  manufacturers, 
and  most  of  all  the  respectable  well-to-do  public,  which  buys  from 
both,  look  to  it,  and  ascertain,  as  people  would  if  they  learned  that 
there  was  stolen  silver  about  in  the  market,  that  the  wares  offered  to 
them  for  purchase  have  been  honestly  paid  for  at  each  stage  in  their 
production,  and  that  the  labourers  employed,  indirectly,  in  our 
service  are  not  being  starved  and  brutalised  at  the  bidding  of  our 
heedless  craving  for  an  illusory  cheapness. 

EnixH  Sof  oox. 
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FREE   TRADE  IN  THE  ARMY. 

Thb  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  when  returning  thanks  for  the  army 
at  the  dinner  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
on  the  9th  of  August  last,  is  reported  to  have  said,  ^  While  I  do  not 
now  deprecate  that  the  attention  of  army  reformers  should  be  turned 
to  our  army  system,  and  that  they  should  suggest  all  necessary  im- 
provements, I  do  beseech  those  interested  in  the  army  to  look  at  it 
with  an  eye  to  the  future,  and  not  with  an  eye  always  turned  to  the 
past.  It  is  in  that  way  we  shall  best  correct  the  deficiencies  of  our 
army  organisation.  To  look  to  the  past,  and  to  that  which  is  no 
longer  suited  to  the  day  in  which  we  live,  is  not  to  promote  the  cause 
of  army  reform.' 

I  have  ventured  to  address  the  public  twice  before  oil  the  subject 
of  the  army,  and  on  both  these  occasions  I  appeared  in  the  somewhat 
unenviable  rHU  of  a  critic.  Criticism  can  only  do  a  certain  amount 
of  good,  and  in  my  opinion,  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  our  army 
at  heart,  ought  to  be  prepared  not  only  to  point  out  defects,  but  to 
suggest  remedies.  Lord  Hartington  has  expressed  a  hope  that  all 
suggestions  should  be  made  ^  with  an  eye  to  the  future,'  and  that  the 
much  debated  question  as  to  the  merits  of  long  and  short  service 
should  now  be  considered  as  definitely  settled.  It  is  no  doubt  very 
desirable  that  the  subject  of  our  army's  future  should  be  approached 
without  any  bias  towards  one  system  or  the  other ;  but  before  any 
satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at,  as  to  the  system  most  likely 
to  produce  such  an  army  as  England  requires,  it  seems  absolutely 
necessary  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  have  prevented  all  systems 
hitherto  tried  from  being  successful. 

While  concurring  with  Lord  Hartington  that  a  return  to  the 
old  long  service  is  impossible,  I  firmly  believe  that  a  continuance  of 
the  present  short  service  is  equally  impossible.  If  this  be  the  case, 
it  will  be  readily  admitted  ^  that  the  military  problem  which  has  to 
be  solved  by  our  War  Department  is  one  of  no  ordinary  character.' 

Both  systems  have  failed  to  produce  the  required  number  of 
recruits.  Various  reasons  have  been  given  for  this,  and  various  feme- 
dies  have  been  suggested;  but  the  true  reason  has  apparently  not 
been  discovered,  and  the  proper  remedy  has  certainly  not  been  applied. 
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When  a  sufficiency  of  soldiers  was  not  to  be  had  in  1869-70,  it 
decided  that  recruits  disliked  long  engagements,  and  the  short  s^^ 
vice  system  was  introduced.    The  number  of  men  who  enlisted  after 
the  change  was  made  certainly  increased  considerably ;  but  whether 
it  was  because  they  preferred  short  to  long  engagements,  or  because 
the  standard  of  height  was  reduced  at  the  same  time,  is  open  to> 
question.     With  reference  to  this,  it  is  instructive  to  turn  to  the 
register  of  fluctuations  in  the  standard  for  the  infantry,  which  im« 
mediately  succeeded  the  introduction  of  Lord  Cardwell's  measure, 
and  to  note  the  successive  lowering  from  5  feet  8  inches,  at  which 
the  standard  stood  under  the  long  service  system  early  in  1870,  to 
5  feet  6  inches  in  July,  and  5  feet  5^  inches  in  September  of  that 
year;  5  feet  5  inches  in  July  1871,  and  5  feet  4^  inches  in  1873. 
Now  if  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  calculate  the  extent  of  the 
recruiting  field  which  lies  within  the  compass  of  these  3^  inches,  that 
is,  the  number  of  English  lads  between  5  feet  4^  inches  and  5  feet 
8  inches  in  height,  he  will  realise  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
recruits  was  not  altogether  due  to  a  preference  for  short  service. 
During  the  last  thirteen  years,  the  standard  has  only  twice  been  up 
as  high  as  5  feet  6  inches,  and  on  each  of  these  occasions  for  a  few 
months  only ;  and  notwithstanding  the  advantages  which  the  present 
short  service  system  is  supposed  to  offer,  the  dearth  of  recruits  and 
the  impossibility  of  keeping  men  in  the  army,  necessitated  the  stan- 
dard of  recmits  being  reduced,  a  few  months  ago,  to  an  almost 
dwarfish  height  (5  feet  4  inches),  and  to  a  bounty  being  offered  to 
soldiers  unprecedented  in  its  amount. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  problem  we  have  to  deal  with  is  not 
likely  to  be  solved  by  the  adoption  of  a  long  or  a  short  service,  hut 
by  an  earnest  endeavour  to  discover  the  causes  which  have  made  the 
army  unpopular  with  the  class  on  which  it  depends  for  its  very  exist- 
ence as  a  voluntary  force.  The  voluntary  nature  of  the  contract  into 
which  the  British  soldier  enters  with  the  State  is,  indeed,  the  all- 
important  factor  in  our  military  system.  With  a  compulsory  service, 
the  number  of  men  required  to  fill  the  ranks  are  taken,  and  they 
have  got  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  terms  of  that  service,  whether 
they  like  them  or  not.  With  us,  if  the  terms  do  not  suit  the  would- 
be  recruit,  he  simply  declines  to  accept  them.  When,  therefore,  we 
find  that  the  army  has  ceased  to  be  attractive,  we  may  be  sure  that 
some  grievances  exist  (imaginary  or  otherwise),  which  ought  to  be 
inquired  into,  and  removed  if  possible,  or  that  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  the  soldier  are  not  sufficiently  understood.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
voluntary  army,  we  must  have  a'contented  one.  To  get  recruits,  in 
the  first  place,  we  must  make  military  service  popular ;  and  to  keep 
a  sufficient  number  of  men  in  the  ranks,  we  must  deal  fairly  and 
honestly  with  our  soldiers.  Such  compensation  for  service  abroad 
must  be  given  as  will  induce  men  to  put  up  willingly  with  its  draw- 
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^busks ;  and  to  those  who  have  no  trade  or  employment  to  fall  hack 
^upon,  a  reasonable  prospect  must  be  held  out  of  securing  for  them- 
selves a  provision  for  life,  if  they  behave  themselves  properly,  and 
choose  to  continue  their  career  in  the  army. 

To  those  who  care  to  look  below  the  surEsuse,  the  disease  from 
which  the  British  army  is  suffering  is  most  marked.  Bacon  says, 
^Wounds  cannot  be  healed  without  searching; '  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  maxim  has  not  guided  our  army  reformers,  who,  instead  of 
probing  the  sore  to  the  bottom,  have  been  satisfied  with  mere  surface 
treatment,  trusting  to  theoretical  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  deal 
with  a  wound  which,  in  reality,  requires  all  the  skill  of  practical 
•experience.  One  cannot  but  marvel  at  the  persistent  way  in  which 
changes  have  been  made  without  regard  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of 
the  soldier,  and  without  due  weight  having  been  given  to  the  opinions 
of  r^fimental  officers,  who  are  chiefly  interested  in  the  contentment 
-and  efficiency  of  the  men  serving  under  them,  and  who,  from  their 
practical  experience,  are  in  the  best  position  to  observe  the  effects  of 
any  change  of  system.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding good  material  for  the  ranks,  and  of  rendering  the  army  a 
desirable  profession  for  soldiers,  had  not  been  sufficiently  considered. 

Let  us  look  at  the  question  from  the  soldiers'  and  from  the  regi- 
-Biental  officers'  point  of  view,  who  are  (though  the  fact  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten)  the  most  important  element  in  any  given  body  of 
troops ;  we  may  thus  perhaps  be  able  to  devise  some  scheme  which 
will  satisfy  the  soldier,  and  have  the  happy  result  of  keeping  our 
army  up  to  its  normal  strength,  while  a  reserve  is  gradually  being 
formed  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  first  line. 

By  taking  the  soldier  into  our  confidence,  we  shall,  I  think, 
find  that  the  following  two  causes  have  mainly  tended  to  make  the 
>axmy  unpopular  with  him  and  his  younger  brothers,  the  soldiers  *  in 
posse ' : — 

(1)  That  condition  of  the  territorial  system  which  precludes  all 
freedom  of  will,  combined  with  uncertainty  of  the  ftiture. 

(2)  An  absence  of  elasticity  in  the  army  system,  the  existence  of 
which  would  enable  those  who  so  desire  and  behave  well  to  make 
the  army  their  profession  ;  and  render  it  possible  for  those  who  find 
military  duty  distasteful  to  revert,  while  still  young,  to  civil  life. 

While  admitting  that  the  territorial  system  has  many  advantages 
^fiom  the  administrator's  point  of  view,  from  the  soldier^s  it  has  cer- 
tain drawbacks,  which  necessitate  greater  freedom  in  the  conditions 
of  his  service.  In  the  first  place,  the  constitution  of  our  army,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  unforeseen  demands  which  may  be  made  upon  it 
•on  account  of  war,  prevents  the  system  (as  at  present  applied)  being 
carried  out  in  its  integrity.  In  some  districts  the  supposed  local 
recruiting  ground  is  almost  entirely  barren,  and  consequently  the 
xegiments  called  after  these  districts  are  territorial  only  in  name. 
Vol.  XV.— No.  88.  3  Z 
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Wac  breakd  ont^  and  to  lenablethe' ranks  of'  the  battaliOBS  going  on 
servito  46  l^e  filled,  we  ore  obliged  to  Iiare  recootse  to  the  systttn  of 
boimty  (so  universally  ooBdrained),  in  order  to  attract  Yolimteex» 
from  other  battalions ;  men  who  have  extended  th^ir  service  to  remain 
in  India^  and  whose  time  is  not  up  when  their  battalion  returns  to 
England^  must.be  transferred  to  complete  their  tour  of  foreign  serrice^ 
to  some  regiment  belonging  to  another  district  unless  they  are  relieved 
by  their  linked  battalion ;  re-engaged  men,  who  wish  to  prolong  their 
service  in  India,  are  permitted  to  volunteer  for  any  battalion  haring^ 
a  certain  number  of  years  of  Indian  service  still  torub.  In  this  way^ 
a  manwJiiQioriginally  enlisted  at  Exeter  for  the  Devonshire  regiment,, 
may  be  transfeiied'to  the  Boyal  Munster  Fusiliers  to  complete  his 
timie  abroad,  and,  by  volunteering,  may  possibly  end  his  career  in  the 
Croidon  Highlanders.  Seeing,  then,  the  impossibility  of  the  terri- 
torial system  being,  carried  out  at  present,  in  the  manner  its  origina- 
tors no  doubt  hoped  it  would  be,  and  seeing  that  considerable  laxity 
has  to  be  permitted  in  its  working,  it  seems  but  right  that  the  system 
should  be  susceptible  of  some  corresponding  elasticity  to  meet  the 
inclination  lof  the  soldier. 

As  a  rule,  the  battalion  in  which  a  man  first  makes  his  home  is 
the  one  be  will  like  best  to  the  end  of  his  service,  and  constant  com- 
pulsoiy.  change,  or  even  a  liability  to  such  change,  does  more  to  make 
soldiers  dislike  the  army,  and  kill  the  ^  esprit  de  corps '  that  used  to 
exist,  than  anything  else.  What  possible  sympathy  can  the  man 
have  who  has  been  drilled  and  set  up  as  a  Bo]^  Soot  with  his  future 
comrade  the  Boyal  Dublin  Fusilier?  Each  regiment,  nay  eaeh 
battalion,  has  its  own  particular  ideas  on  the  subject  of  interior 
economy,  ^nd  what  the  young  soldier  has  been  taught  to  consider  the 
correct  thing  in  his  old  regiment  may  be  deemed  a  breadi  of  barrack- 
room  etiquette  in  his  new  corps.  A  soldier  cannot  understand  why 
it  should  be  thought  that  the  fact  of  his  having  entered  the  Queen's 
service  should  make  him  indifferent  to  all  considerations  of  conntiy, 
climate,  or  friends.  Formerly,  when  a  man  made  up  his  mind  ic  be* 
come  a  soldier,  he  knew  pretty  well  what  he  was  about ;  if  he  enlisted 
for  a  particular  regiment,  it  was  because  he  could  reckon  on  remain* 
ing  in  it ;  if  he  wished  to  go  abroad  for  a  certain  nmnber  of  years,  he 
chose  a )  corps  which  would,  in  all  probability,  return  home  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  desired  time ;  if  he  wished  to  serve  at  home,  he  picked 
out  a  regiment  which  had  just  returned  fix>m  foreign  service ;  and  if 
he  was  actuated  by  none  of  these  considerations,  he  firequently  (and 
this  especially  as  regards  the  better  class  of  recruits)  selected  a  regi- 
ment to  which  he  was  attracted  by  the  presence  of  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, or  of  officers  who  were  interested  in  himself  or  his 
family. 

The  would-be  soldier  of  the  present  day  cannot  suit  his  &ncy  or 
convenience  in  any  of  these  particulars,  and  instead  of  being  able  to 
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settle  down  in  some  corps,  and  make  it  his  home,  he  must.be  pre- 
pared to  join  a  strange  battalion  in   China  or  the  East  or  West 
Indies,  with  is  perfect  equanimity  as  if  he  had  no  more' feeling  than" 
a  bale  of  goods.    He  finds  himself  suddenly  separated  from  his  friends  \ 
and  acquaintances,  and  being  thrown  amongst  an  entirely  new  set  of 
men,  has,  so  to  speak,  to  begin  the  world  over  again.     He  arrives  as/ 
a  stranger ;  his  former  efiforts  to  raise  himself  in  the  estimation  of 
his  superiors  are  lost ;  his  capabilities  are  unknown.     It  is  deemed  i 
necessary  to  put  him  through  his  drill  again  from  the  commencement 
of  the  field  exercise,  and  althou^  he  may  have  prided  himself  on! 
being  one  of  the  smartest  men  in  his  old  battalion,  in  his  new  corpse 
he  is  known  only  as  ^  one  of  that  wretched  draft  we  got  the  other  day 
from  the  home  battalion.'    He  becomes  di^ohtented  and  indiffearent^ 
as  to  bow  he  puts  in  his  time,  and  when  remonstrated  with^  replies, 
'  Oh  t  I'm  only  for  six  years,  what  does  it  matter?    What  do  I  cafe 
whether  the  battalion  is  considered  smart  or  not?    When  it  goeii' 
home,  I  shall  be  handed  over  again  with  the  barrack  furniture.' ' 

There  are  other  causes  which  affect  the  present  condition<  and* 
prospects  of  the  soldier,  and  react  in  dissuading  the  wonld-be  recruit ; 
notably,  the  frequent  changes  in  the  terms  of  service,  which  have- 
been  so  varied  that  men  can  feel  no  certainty,  even  as  to  their  imme^ 
diate  future.    Many  a  man  who  would  like  to  retnain  in  the  army, 
and  might  be  invaluable  as  a  non-commissioned  officer,  is  deterred  by 
the  fear  of  some  new  warrant,  materially  affecting  his  future,  being- 
tmexpectedly  issued,  and  so  hesitates  to  accept  his  stripes  or  prolong* 
his  service.    He  remains  in  an  unsettled  state,  until  some  day  a  petty 
punishment  or  a  whim  makes  him  desert,  or  determine  to  leave  the 
army  as  soon  as  his  first  period  of  service  is  up.     Soldiers  do' not,  as 
a  rule,  study  Boyal  warrants,  but  they  know  and  can  see  that  changes 
are  continually  going  on,  and  that  a  good  man,  who  wishes  to  prolong 
his  service,  is  ruthlessly  discharged  one  day,  while  a  few  months  later 
a  large  bounty  is  offered  to  try  and  induce  any  sort  of  character  to 
extend  his  service.    This  is  extremely  puzzUng  to  the  soldier,  who, . 
on  failing  to  account  on  common-sense  principles  for  what  he  sees  • 
going  on,  becomes  suspicious.     Ask  him  what  it  is  that  has  caused/ 
him  to  purchase  his  discharge,  or  prevented  him  from  re-engaging; 
the  answer  in  most  cases  will  be,  ^  Well,  sir,  I  don't  care  to  soldier 
any  longer ;  it's  the  uncertainty  you  see,  sir.'  . 

Further  causes  of  discontent,  which  would  seem  to  point  to  the 
necessity  of  some  elasticity  in  our  army  system,  are  the  many  petty 
troubles  and  inconveniences  soldiers  are  subjected  to,  without 
apparently  any  reason  or  necessity.  Objectless  repetitions  of  purely 
parade  movements ;  constant  guard  mounting,  with  its  accompani- 
ment of  impaired  health  from  '  sentry  go ; '  being  associated  with  bad 
characters ;  the  constant  and  distasteful  work  required  from  recruits ; 
the  dismissal  to  which  non-commissioned  officers  were  lately  subject. 
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when  redaced  by  a  court-martial ;  the  want  of  recreation  (this  applki 
especially  to  India) ;  and  their  low  social  position.  Some  of  these 
are  inseparable  from  military  service,  but  should  be  made  as  light  as 
possible;  others  are  capable  of  remedy,  and  should  be  r^noved. 
Again,  on  enlistment  a  man  is  told  that  he  will  get  one  shilling  a  day 
with  free  rations.  He  afterwards  finds  that  heavy  deductions  ^  are 
made  for  messing,  necessaries,  washing,  hair-cutting,  barrack  damages, 
library  subscriptions,  &c.,  and  (in  India)  for  cooking  and  summer 
clothing.  All  these  demands  considerably  reduce  the  shilling  which 
had  such  attractions  for  the  recruit,  and,  as  he  is  not  told  of  them 
beforehand,  they  seem  to  him  a  breach  of  faith. 

Then,  i^in,  whatever  may  be  the  reasons  which  induce  a  man  to 
enlist,hemay  find  after  a  time  that  he  has  made  a  mistake;  the  unac- 
customed habits  of  discipline  and  the  monotony  of  routine  life  become 
intolerable  to  him,  and  be  begins  to  think  how  he  can  escape  from 
them.  If  it  were  possible  to  get  away  after  a  short  probation,  he 
would  most  likely  resolve  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  business  and  serve 
out  his  time ;  but  with  sis  or  seven  weary  years  before  him,  he  becomes 
desperate  and  deserts.  Or,  a  man  may  have  private  reasons  which  render 
his  return  to  his  village  or  fiEimily  imperative,  but  if  he  is  unable 
to  purchase  his  discharge  he  cannot  get  out  of  the  army  until  he  has 
'  served  his  time.  A  story  was  told  me  the  other  day,  by  an  officer  of  ex- 
perience in  one  of  our  line  regiments,  which  bears  on  this  point*  Shortly 
before  his  battalion  embarked  for  India,  one  of  the  best  men  in  his  com- 
pany asked  leave  to  speak  to  him.  The  man's  story  was  a  simple  one. 
His  &ther  had  lately  died,  and  his  mother,  who  hiMl  no  other  near  re- 
lation, had  made  up  her  mind  to  go .  to  America.  The  son  dedazed 
that  he  could  not  let  his  mother  go  alone,  and  appealed  to  his  old 
friend  Major ,  who  had  known  him  since  his  recruit  days,  to  help 
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So  far  we  have  noted  the  stoppages  which  are  invariably  dedncted  from  the 
soldier's  pay,  but  there  are  other  expenses  which  mast  be  paid  for  by  him.  For  '  neces- 
saries/ viE.,  drawers,  shirts,  socks,  towels,  blacking,  knife  and  fork,  summer  clothing,  &c., 
a  sum  of  money  is  deducted  from  his  monthly  pay  whenever  he  may  have  to  replaoe 
any  of  the  above  articles,  averaging  2<.  a  month  in  England,  and  Bs.  1-8-0  in  India; 
while  experience  shows  that  the  men  find  it  necessary  to  supplement  the  Govemm^t 
ration  by  extra  food,  such  as  meat,  flour,  and  vegetables,  the  ration  itself  being 
insutBcient. 
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him.  The  Major  heard  the  man's  story,  but  he  had  to  tell  him,  as 
kindly  as  he  could,  that  it  was  impossible  to  meet  his  wishes,  and  as 
he  had  no  money  to  purchase  his  discharge,  he  mast  make  ap  his 
mind  to  embark  for  India.    A  few  days  afterwards  the  private  deserted, 

but,  before  the  battalion  sailed,  Major got  a  letter  from  him, 

returning  his  kit,  and  expressing  his  deep  regret  at  the  step  he  had 
felt  himself  compelled  to  take.  Now,  had  some  role  been  in  force, 
such  as  the  one  which  obtains  in  our  Indian  army,  by  which  a  soldier 
can  claim  his  discharge  after  three  years'  service,  the  private  whose 
story  I  have  just  related  could  have  left  the  army  a  free  man,  instead 
of  being  obliged  to  avoid  all  who  had  known  him,  lest  he  should  be 
recognised  and  punished  as  a  deserter.  The  privilege  of  being  able 
to  claim  their  discharge  is  one  that  is  highly  appreciated  by  native 
soldiers,  and  is  not  made  use  of  to  any  inconvenient  extent ;  and  it 
is,  without  doubt,  the  chief  cause  that  desertion  is  a  crime  almost 
unknown  in  the  Indian  army. 

The  causes  I  have  above  enumerated  are,  as  any  regimental 
officer  will  say,  the  principal  reasons  of  the  army  being  unpopular ; 
and  they  are  discussed  in  all  their  bearings  in  every  canteen  and 
barrack-room  throughout  the  service.  This  is  to  be  expected.  Eng- 
land has  every  right  to  demand  that  the  men  who  are  paid  to 
fight  her  battles  should  obey  their  officers  implicitly,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  themselves,  when  necessary,  for  their  country's 
good.  Of  their  readiness  to  do  this,  the  British  army  is  one  long 
and  glorious  proof:  upon  subjects,  however,  which  closely  affect 
their  personal  comfort  and  prospects,  it  is  useless  to  expect  that  men 
will  not  have  their  own  ideas,  or  will  not  comment  hreely  upon  them 
one  to  another. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  show  how,  in  my  opinion,  matters  may 
be  remedied.    The  basis  of  any  future  reforms  should  be — 

(1)  That  soldiers  should  be  made  to  understand  exactly  the  terms 
under  which  they  enlist,  and  once  they  have  accepted  those  terms, 
no  change  should  be  made  in  them  without  their  consent. 

(2)  That  army  service  generally  should  be  made  easier  and  freer ; 
the  status  of  the  soldier  raised ;  and,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable, 
more  consideration  paid  to  his  wants  and  feelings. 

There  must,  in  fact,  be  free  trade  and  reciprocity  in  the  army, 
by  which  I  mean,  the  sweeping  away  of  many  hard  and  fast  rules, 
which  now  unnecessarily  hamper  the  soldier's  life,  from  the  hour  of 
his  enlistment  until  the  day  of  his  leaving  the  army.  Men  ought 
not,  and,  indeed,  in  these  days  of  enlightenment,  will  not  be  forced 
to  submit  to  this,  that,  or  the  other  irksome  condition,  to  which, 
when  enlisting,  they  had  no  sort  of  idea  th^  would  be  subjected. 

What  we  want  is,  that  the  contract  to  be  made  between  the  State 
and  the  soldier  should  be  advantageous  to  the  former  and  satis&ctory 
to  the  latter.    The  State  on  its  side  requires  an  army,  sufficient  both 
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for  'HiB'  hbme  ^dutiesy  and  for  the  pvoteotian:  of  its  widely^-flcattoUdd 
fx>8W8sioxii^,  eapable  also  of  t^i^anaibn,  to  tneet^  the  heaiTf  demaiidB 
thiELtia  EaropeaQ  war  would  entail  upon  Eogland'fl  liiaitad  militaiy 
Ibree*  Atr  the  aanie  time,  it  not  nnreasokiably  deetnes  that  men  flhotild 
Jbe  employed  only  so  long^^tg.  they  ^n  efficiently  petform  th^  werii, 
and  that  the  cost  of  the  army  ahotild  be  reduced  as  miioh  as  possiUA, 
not  only  in  its  current  expenses,  but  as  regards  future  ohaiges  on 
aoeount  of  pensions.  These  requirements  cannot  be  obtained  by  the 
'adoption  of  a  long  service,  which  is  incompatible  with  a  reeerte^  nor 
of  a  short  seF¥ice,snoh'as  the  present  oiie,  which  is  not  short  enough 
to  form  an  adequate  reserve.  Our  pres^it  difficulties  would,  indeed, 
seem  to  haVe  arisen  from  a  determioation-  to  create  a  reserve  out  of 
our  small  first  line,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  up  a  fighting  aimy  to 
meet  the  varied  demands  made  upon  it  by  India  and  the  colonies. 
'We  must  look  for  some  system  which  will  possess  the  advantages  of 
both  a  long  and  a  short  service,  by  means  of  which  a  reserve  can  be 
'  formed,  an  effective  army  maintained,  andthe  number  of  n&en  serving 
for  pension  restricted  to  those  who  make  the' army  their  iptoteasiasK, 
either  from  choice  or  necessity,  and  whose  liengthened  ^nployment  in 
the  ranks  will  be  well  worth  paying  for* 

The  term  of  service  for  whidi  a  man  now  enlists,  and  which  may 
be  assumed  to  average  about  sev^n  years,  is  perhaps  as  fieital  9L  poiod 
as  could  have  been  fixed  upon,  whether  the  eonv^enoe  and  welfiue 
of  the  soldier  or  the  interests  of  the  State  be  oonsideredw  Let  us 
*take  the  three  classes,  artisifns,  labourers^  and  loafers,  £rcHaa  which 
•our  reoamits  are  mainly  drawn,  and  see  how  it  affects  each  of  tfaem» 

The  artisan  gives  up  his  trade  just  at  the  age  when  he  should  be 
finishing  his  apprenticeship.  At  the  end  of  his  seven  years*  serviee 
he  is  too  old  to  begin  learning  again,  or  to  have  any  hope  of  obtain- 
ing the  position,  or  earning  the  wages  he  might  have  ^qpected,  had 
:he  devoted  those  seven  years  to  perfecting  himself  in,  and  practising 
his  trade.  It  does  not  seem,  therefore,  to  the  advantage  of  the  arti- 
san to  be  sent  adrift  after  seven  years  with  nothing  to  show  for  his 
military  service  but  a  well-set-up  figure,  and  2U.  in  his  pocket,  and 
with  the  liability  of  being  called  out  with  the  reserve  at  any  time 
during  the  next  five  years,  for  the  sum  of  6(2.  a  day. 

Now,  iQt  us  see  how  the  labourer  £Etres.  Take  a  man  from  the 
plough  for  two  or  three  years,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  he  may  le- 
tum  to  it ;  but  after  having  changed  all  his  habits  of  life,  received  a 
certain  amount  of  education,  and  become  accustomed  for  seven  years 
to  very  different  employment,  it  is  improbable  that  he  could  ever 
again  take  to  the  ordinary  work  of  a  daily  labourer*  He  feeb  that 
he  is  fit  for  something  better,  but  being  unaUe  to  obtain  congesnial 
employment,  he  is  likely  to  become  an  idle,  discontented  man,  attri- 
buting hia  misfortunes  to  his  enlistment,  and  thus  acting  as  a  moat 
^effectual  scarecrow  to  the  young  men  of  his  neighbourhood.  . 
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/  Lastly^  let  •  v»  concfider  QiB  -  kiafer^  or  the  sfareet  AmV  wh»  has 
^own  tail  isnougb  ;to.  pass  for  eighteen  years  of  age.  After  fleven 
yeacs  of  decent  Uyicigr  decent  clothes,  decent  companionship^  and 
•enfiscoed  ^UeatiOB,  it  is  hardly  possible  that-  he  would  return  oosl«* 
tentedly  to  hia- former  life.  Yet,  it  is,  difficult  for  him  to-;dtoftd 
doing"  «o.  No  respectable  civil  employment  is  offered  to  him  by  the 
State ;  he  has  no  hoiiie,  he  knows  no  trade ;  dig  he  caoftliiot,.  to  beg  he 
IB  ashamed,  but  there  is  nothing  else  left  for  him  to  do.  The  ad*- 
vantages  of  his  past  life  only  make  the  contrast' more  bitter  when  he 
isthrownt  upon  the  woiid  again.  *  Surely,  it  must  be  a  bed  thing  for 
recruiting  that  such  men  should  go  abont  the  country  in  an  unhappy 
frame  of  mind,  attributing  their  misfortunes  (as  they  always  do)  to 
their  seven  years^  army  servicei ;  all  the  benefits  of  that  service  ase 
forgott^i;  all  the  drawbacks  carefully  remembered  and  dilated  upon 
to  anyone  who.  will*  listen  to  themJ 

When  the  soldier^s  time  with  the  colours  is  up,  he  enters  upon  his 
pedod  of  five  years'  reserve  service,  with  its  pay  of  sixpence  a  day — a 
aum  (too  small  to  live  upon,  but  suffident^  in  many  cases,  to  make  the 
recipient  shirk. work;  while'  th6  prejudice  against  employing  a 
reservist  (liable  to  be  called  away  for  active  service)^  is  so  strong, 
that  the  mere  fact  of  a  man  being  one  often  interferes  with  his 
chance  of  getting  permanent  employment.  Indeed  to  obtain  this,  he 
may:  have  to  deny  the  fact  of  his  .belonging  to  the  reserve,  and  even 
to  forego  t&ie:  advantage  of  (kawing  reserve  pay.  This  accounts  for 
th^- otherwise  unintelligible  :£BU)t  of  so  many  reservists  of  good  cha* 
laeter  failing  to  ^apply  for  their  pay.  When  the  reserve  has  been 
<»lled  out  we  have  heard  much  of  the  large  percentage  of  those  en- 
soUed  who  have  answered  to  the  call ;  but  we  have  heard  nothing  of 
the  numbers  who  are  quarterly  struck  off  the  rolls  of  the  reserve ; 
they  are  not  inoluded  in  the  total  against  which  the  percentage  is 
calculated. 

If  we  proceed  further,  we  shall,  I  think,  find  that  the  seven  years^ 
period  of  service  is  equally  disadvantageous  to  the  State.  Half  of  the 
line  battalions  form  our  normal  foreign  garrison.  Experience  proved 
thai  a  six  years'  term  of  service  was  too  short  to  fill  the  ranks  of 
these  battaliotns,  and,  about  two  years  ago,  the  period  of  colour* 
iierviee  was  raised  to  seven  years  fbr  soldiers  at  home,  and  eight  years 

*  A  valuable  class  of  lecnuts  might  be  obtained  from,  reclaimed  waifs  and  strays 
if  the  system  of  training  schools  were  developed.  The  merits  of  this  most  charitable 
and  philanthropic  movement  have  been  long  recognised  bj  thonghtful  men,  both  in 
and  oat  of  the  army,  and  its  advantages  have  been,  from  time  to  tjme,  biongiit 
bf  foce  the  public. .  The  S^vy  b^nefita  coosidei^bly  by  these  inBtitutlona,aQd  militazy 
of^G/ers  bear*testimony  to, the  e^^peUent  quality  of  the  nQn-commist9ioned.offiQeip  who 
enlist  from  the  Boyal  Hibernian  school  in  Dublin  and  the  Doke  of  York^s  school  at 
Chelsea.  Every-boy  should  be  taught  a  trad^  at  schools,  so  that  he  may  be  fitted  tb 
levert  eventually  to  civil  life  in  some  useful  capacity. 

'  The  resezye  h^  been  caU^ed  out  pw\ce  duxwg  ,^]^e  past  five  years. 
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if  the  soldier  haj>pened  to  be  abroad  when  the  seven  years  expired. 
More  recently,  soldiers  on  foreign  service  have  been  invited,  aiMi  in- 
duced by  large  bounties,  to  prolong  their  colour-service  to  ten  or 
twelve  years ;  and,  lastly,  short  service  has  been  virtually  suspended 
at  the  option  of  the  soldier,  and  every  approved  man  has  the  right 
of  entering  on  long  service,  with  the  prospect  of  eventually  acquiring 
a  pension.  This  last  change  came  suddenly ;  all  the  regulations  pie- 
venting  a  private  soldier  from  prolonging  his  army  service,  and 
directing  the  summary  discharge  of  a  reduced  non-oonmiissioned 
officer,  were  swept  away,  and  free  trade  became  the  order  of  the  day. 
So  far,  recent  action  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  in  the  right  direction, 
but  all  prospect  of  permanently  good  results  has  been  marred  by  the 
avowedly  temporary  nature  of  the  measure.  The  general  order, 
opening  a  career  to  the  soldier,  declares  that  these  free  terms  are  to 
continue  '  until  frirther  orders '  only,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  has  publicly  stated  that  this  judicious  departure  from  the  con- 
flicting rules  of  the  past  is  intended  to  meet  the  present  difficulty 
alone.  In  other  words,  the  previous  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
future  has  been  intensified  instead  of  being  removed. 

It  may  be  presiuned  that  the  Government  believes  in  the  efficacy 
of  these  new  terms  since  they  have  been  offered  at  a  time  of  great 
necessity,  and  no  doubt  they  would  be  very  attractive  if  there  were 
any  degree  of  permanency  in  them.  Let  us  see  what  they  are.  Line 
soldiers  may  be  enlisted  for  seven  years'  army  service  and  five  years' 
reserve  service,  and  they  may  prolong  their  army  service  to  twdve 
years,  and  afterwards  re-engage  to  complete  twenty-one  years. 
Soldiers  of  the  Foot  Guards,  on  the  other  hand,  may  enlist  either  fop 
three  yiears'  army  service  and  nine  years  with  the  reserve,  or  foF 
twelve  years'  army  service ;  and  the  three-years  men  may  prolong 
their  army  service  to  seven  and  twelve  years  successively,— -all  having 
the  same  right  of  re-engagement  as  the  line.  But  why  were  the 
more  liberal  terms  offered  to  the  Guards  withheld  from  the  line  ? 
It  must  be  presumed  that  there  was  a  fear  that  three-years  linesmen, 
who  must  necessarily  be  kept  at  home  during  that  period,  would 
decline  to  continue  their  army  service  just  at  the  time  they  were 
required  to  be  sent  abroad,  and  that  the  present  difficulties  would  be 
reproduced  in  another  form  in  the  future.  If  this  be  the  case,  much 
that  this  article  is  intended  to  prove  is  admitted ;  for  it  follows  that 
there  is  something  wrong  in  the  conditions  of  foreign  service  which 
have  not  been  made  to  suit  the  soldier.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
these  periods  of  enlistment,  viz.,  three  years  and  twelve  years,  would 
prove  the  most  suitable  for  our  army;  and  that  if  its  organisation  i& 
made  to  fit  in  with  them,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  proper  application  of 
the  short-service  system  to  the  conditions  of  our  empire.  We  should 
then  have : — 

(1)  Three  years  men,  who  pass  early  out  of  army  service  and  foim 
the  bulk  of  the  reserve ; 
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(2)  Loiig-Beryipe  men,  who  pass  bejond  the  first  period  of  thiee 
years  in  army  service,  and  who,  for  the  most  part,  will  make  the  army 
their  careen 

The  first  class  would  practically  form  the  regular  portion  of  our 
home  force,  while  the  second  class  would  exclusively  compose  our 
foreign  army.    It  would  follow,  therefore,  that  if  foreign  service  is 
distasteful  to  the  soldier  as  -compared  with  home  service,  it  must  be 
made  worth  his  while  to  go  on  foreign  service,  and  sufficient  attraction 
must  be  held  out  to  cause  him  to  pass  from  short  to  long  service. 
The  best  inducement  would  clearly  be  to  render  military  life  less 
irksome  during  the  early  stage,  and  to  improve  its  conditions  after 
,the  fiirst  three  years  are  up.    We  shall  Uius,  by  a  natural  process, 
attain  (as  I  ventured  to  suggest  on  a  former  occasion)  an  organisa- 
tion suited  to  the  military  requirements  of  our  empire,  viz.,  a  short 
service  for  home  defence,  with  its  consequent  reserve,  and  a  long 
service  for  our  Indian  and  Colonial  garrisons.     If  it  be  asked  how 
the  transition  from  one  class  to  the  other  is  to  be  effected ;  how  we 
are  to  make  sure  that  a  certain  number  of  the  men  enlisted  will 
take  on ;  it  must  be  answered  that  the  question  is  one  of  terms  :  we 
must  make  the  terms  of  first  service  sufficiently  attractive  to  bring 
men  into  the  army,  and  we  must  make  those  of  prolonged  service 
sufficiently  good  to  keep  them  in  it.     To  become  a  longHservice 
soldier  should  be  regarded  as  a  privilege.    As  confidence  is  restored, 
we  may  hope  to  approach  this  grand  result ;  once  attained,  let  us 
not  trade  upon  it  by  treating  the  recruiting  question  solely  as  one  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  by  commencing,  when  the  immediate  ne^ 
cessity  for  the  increased  number  of  men  is  over,  to  clip  and  pare  the 
privileges  which  have  been  conceded.    Let  us  keep  steadily  in  view 
the  first  principle  laid  down  above,  that  the  conditions  of  service 
must  be  certain  and  permanent. 

With  a  three  years'  enlistment,  the  seven  years'  period  would 
necessarily  be  abolished,  and  thoi^h  men  extending  their  service 
must  do  so  for  a  stated  time  (say  to  twelve  years),  men  should,  as 
an  indulgence,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  permitted  to  leave 
army  service  and  enter  the  reserve  at  any  time.  In  regulating  the 
discharge  by  indulgence,  there  should  be  a  gradually  falling  scale 
of  purchase  money,  commencing  afresh  with  each  prolongation  of 
service.  In  exceptional  cases,  on  explanation  of  the  urgency  of  the 
cause,  it  should  be  possible  for  a  soldier  to  get  a  free  discharge  at 
any  period  of  his  service. 

To  give  the  system  as  proposed,  or,  indeed,  any  system,  a  faior 
chance  of  success,  all  its  details  must  be  carefully  worked  out. 
Whether  a  man  serve  for  three  years  or  twenty-one  years,  the 
questions  of  his  training,  career,  status,  food  and  clothing,  pay  and 
pension,  and  his  final  employment  either  in  the  reserve  or  as  a  dis- 
charged soldier,  must  be  examined  into,  and  have  as  much  attention 
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^veD  to.tliemfaa  an  engineer  woidd- bestow  on>  the  moei  inagniBcant 
parts  of  the  machineiy  wMchde  destined  to  impel  some  powerfcd 
engine.  *..  -* 

'  Timeand  space  will  not  admiib  of  these  pointa  being  discnseed  at 
length,  but  it  seems  desirable-  to  offer  a  few  remarks  opoti  eadi^^a^ 
&r  as  they  are  connected  with  the  object  of  this  paper.^ 

Training. — The  impressions  which  the. young  soldier  derivids  firoa 
his  preliminary  training  affect  him  throughout  his  career,  and  if  hi& 
recruit  life  is  made  too  hard,  he  soon  becomes  discouraged.  If  tfae 
process 'of  foiming  the  soldiei^  were  made  a.  little  less  harassing,  he 
would  not  be  so  anxious  to  leave  the  ranks.  There  is  reassn  to 
believe  that  the  partial  training  at  the  depot,  as  at  present  organiaed, 
-is  not  of  much  practical  use.  The  staff  is  insufficient  (espedatty 
where  militia  recruits  who  join  at  aU  times  of  the  year  have  to  be 
drilled)  to  give  more  than  a  superficial  training,  and  the  same  ground 
has  to  be  gone  over  again  when  the  man  joins  his  battalion.  The 
sooner,  therefore,  he  is  sent  to  his  battalion  the  better,  and  when 
there,  time  .should  be  allowed  for  a  thorough  recruit-training  befbve 
the '.soldier  is  placed  in  the  ranks  for  duty.  When  oneehe  become^ 
a  duty  man,  and  is  on  the  roster  for  guards,  &e.,  he  looks  upcm 
recruit's  drill  as  extra  work. 

Career. — One  of  the  main  reasons  noted  in  an  early  part  of  this 
article  for  the  present  feeling  of  uneasiness  in  the  aisDy  was  the 
objection  to  compulsory  change  of  battalion*  It  has  beea  said  that 
this  is  purely  sentimental,  that  men  change  willingly,  and  that  th^ 
often  do  so  for  a  very  small  gratuity.  This  is  true,  and  the  fact  may 
be  admitted  without  affecting  the  ailment.  We  have  to  deal. with 
the  dislike  to  compulsion.  Men  will  frequently  do  of  their  own  fiee 
will,  what  they  strongly  object  to  being  forced  into  doing. 

With  a  three  years'  and  twelve  years'  service  system,  a  man  would 
clearly  understand,  that  during  the  shorter  engagement  he  would 
serve  in  the  United  Kingdom,  except  in  the  case  of  war,  and  that  tf 
he  elected  for  the  longer  engagement  he  must  be  prepared  to  go 
abroad.  If  the  battalion  with  which  he  is  serving  is  near  its  turn 
for  foreign  service,,  he  should  continue  with  it;  if,  on  the  oUier 
hand,  the  linked  battalion  has  a  certain  number  of  yeais  to  run 
before  it  returns  home,  he  must  join  it.  Once  this  has  been  settled^ 
the  soldier  should  never  again  be  liable  to  transfer  from  the  battalion 
in  which  he  has  been  required  to  prolong  his  service,  whether  it 
may  be  at  home  or  abroad,  unless  he  himself  volunteers.  A  difficulty 
must  occur  when  both  battalions  of  a  regiment  are  on  foreign  service, 
which  is  incidental  to  the  present  organisation.  A  remedy  in  the 
case  of  war  was  provided  for  in  the  original  scheme,  as  has  lately 
been  pointed  out  by  Sir  Patrick  Macdougall.^  The  measures  r^ 
commended  by  the  committee,  of  which  this  distinguished  officer 

«  Jilnjeteenth  Ckntftry,  S^tember  1S8S. 
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was-  tfie  preBident)  will  b^  ftund  in  pn»Hgmpfa  95  ^of^tlieir  'report 
fccxmmand  paper;  No.  4^3,  detted'tbe  22tA  t>f  February,  1892)i>    The 
-oontingonby  of  botk  battalions  being'  abroad  intiiae  of  peace  does 
not  seem  to  hare  been  contemplated^  but  it  must  nevertheless  lie 
arranged  for,  and  that  portion  of  the  war  scheme,  wfaioh  involves  the 
-calling  out  of  militia  battalions  to  take  the  place  of  the  army  bat- 
talions abroad,  would  seem  best  adapted  to  meet  it.     When  the 
"force  abroad  is  increased,  the  home  army  must  also  be  increased,  or 
the  doable  battalion  otganisation  will  break  down ;  and  the  readiest 
and  most  economical  way  of  providing  a  temporary  increase  consists 
in   utilising  the  militia.     The  militia  battalions  called  out  wHl 
practically,  for  the  time  being,  become  line  battalions,  and  the  pro- 
cess carried  on  by  the  home  line  battalion  will  then  devolve  on  the 
militia. 

8t€Au8,~Aa  regards  status,  much  may  be  done  both  within  and 
outside  the  army.  The  social  position  of  soldiers  even  in  the  non- 
commissioned ranks  is  unfortunately  very  low.  A  good  deal  of  this 
is  owing  to  prejudice,  but  much  is  due  to  the  misbehaviour  of  a  few 
men  in  each  r^ment,  who  bring  discredit  on  the  whole.  It  is  the 
presence  of  these  men  which  lowers  the  average  of  good  conduct. 
As  a  first  step  towards  social  reform,  all  bad  characters  must  be 
cleared  out  of  the  ranks ;  but  this  cannot  be  done  until  there  are 
•sufficient  means  of  preventing  their  re-enlistment.  In  former  times, 
such  men  were  marked,  and  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  re*enlist. 
Now  there  is  no  bar  to  their  immediate  return  to  the  army.  A  man 
discharged  with  disgrace  one  day  may  present  himself  at  the 
nearest  recruiting  depot  the  next,  and  be  accepAd  as  a  promising 
recruit. 

This  £Eict  causes  general  officers  to  hesitate  before  confirming  a 
sentence  of  'discharge  with  ignominy,'  especially  in  the  case  of 
yoimg  soldiers.  It  is  true  that  re-enlistment,  under  such  circum- 
stances, renders  a  man  liable  to  the  heavy  penalty  of  penal  servitude 

'  35.  Sapposing  it  were  desired,  immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  to  send  to 
the  scene  of  action  60  battalions  of  infantry  without  diminishing  the  Indian  and 
Colonial  garrisons,  the  despatch  of  that  expeditionary  force  would  leave  60  out  of  the 
70  pairs  of  line  battalions  without  any  line  battalions  at  home.  The  active  measures 
consequent  on  such  a  contingency  may  be  assumed  somewhat  as  follows : — 

(1)  All  line  battalions  at  home  to  be  raised  to  war  strength,  the  60  expeditionary 
batialions  being  first  considered,  by  calling  up  army  reserve  men  to  the  colours, 
supplementing  the  deficiency,  if  any,  by  militia  reserve  and  volunteors  from  militia 
battalions. 

(2)  In  each  of  the  50  districts  required  to  furnish  expeditionary  battalions  embody 
hoth  militia  battalions. 

(3)  In  each  of  the  remaining  distridts  embody  one  militia  battalion. 

(4)  (complete  eikoh  depdt  centre  to  a  full  battalion  to  serve  as  a  training  battalion 
for  lecruita. 

(6)  Complete  all  embodied  militia  battalions  to  war  strength. 
(6)  Make  all  enlistments  dtiring  the  war  for  general  service  in  the  line  and 
jDdlitiA  battftlions  of  any  brigade  disfericU 
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.-.a  punifihment  especially  severe  for  an  o£feDce,  in  itself  trivial,  and 
which  could  never  have  been  committed  but  for  the  sentimental 
outcry  in  the  name  of  humanity  against  what  was  termed  '  branding.' 
This  cry,  takeu  up  by  Parliament,  through  an  entire  misoonception 
of  the  practice,  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  new  offence,  and 
the  condemnation  to  lengthened  terms  of  imprisonment  of  hundreds 
of  men,  who,  if  prevented  from  re-enlisting,  would  have  committed 
no  offence  at  alL  Let  this  be  once  understood,  and  it  is  inconceii^ 
able  that  Parliament  would  be  unwilling  to  sanction  so  humane  a 
practice  as  marking.  What  is  wanted  is  some  trustworthy  means  of 
recognising,  at  the  medical  inspection  of  recruits,  those  who  have 
previously  served  in  the  army.  The  simplest  way  is  to  impose  some 
particular  mark  in  the  nature  of  tattooing  on  men  discharged  as 
bad  characters.  This  would  certainly  be  a  mark  of  dishonour ;  but 
it  need  not  be  distinguishable  as  such,  or  indeed  be  seen  at  all,  except 
under  medical  examination.  If  such  marking  be  objected  to,  M 
an  honourable  mark  be  placed  on  every  officer  and  soldier  serving 
in  Her  Majesty's  army.  The  presence  of  such  a  mark  on  anyone 
offering  for  enlistment  would  not  necessarily  be  a  cause  for  rejection, 
but  it  would  oblige  the  recruit  to  declare  his  former  service,  and 
show  that  he  was  entitled  to  re-enlist.  A  mark  of  honour  for  all 
ranks  would  have  another  great  advantage ;  it  would  act  as  a  powerful 
deterrent  to  desertion,  and  would  assist  materially  in  the  detection 
of  the  deserter.  This  is  a  matter  which  may  usefully  commend 
itself  not  only  to  the  notice  of  humanitarians,  but  also  practical 
soldiers  and  military  administrators;  and  it  would  be  wdl  if  the 
intense  evil  of  bad  characters  in  the  ranks,  the  pernicious  influence 
they  exert  on  young  soldiers,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  preventing 
their  free  circulation  throughout  the  service,  together  with  the 
very  simple  remedy  which  lies  ready  at  hand,  were  brought  pro- 
minently to  the  notice  of  the  Legislature.  This  reform  contains  in 
it  the  germ  of  a  vast  economy,  both  in  men  and  money,  and  is  of 
the  first  importance  in  the  consideration  of  any  scheme  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  army.  When  we  have  succeeded  in  keeping  bad 
characters  out  of  the  army,  we  may  hope  to  get  good  ones  in,  for  the 
class  of  recruits  will  certainly  improve  as  the  body  they  join  rises  in 
quality. 

Food  and  Clothing. — Numerous  deductions,  varying  according  to 
climate  and  circumstances,  are  now  made  from  the  daily  pay  of 
troops  on  account  of  food  and  clothing.  Would  it  not  be  a  simpler 
arrangement  to  pay  a  soldier  a  certain  fixed  wage  (however  small  it 
might  be),  and  to  provide  him  with  everything  to  enable  him  to  per- 
form his  duty,  and  live  respectably  ?  A  man  could  not  then  be  dis- 
appointed l>y  getting  less  than  he  expected  on  entering  the  army,  as 
he  would  know  for  certain  what  he  was  entitled  to  receive  under 
every  condition  of  service,  provided  be  did  not  misconduct  himselL 
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Rationa  should  include  what  is  now  known  as  *  extra  messing/ 
without  which  a  man  is  not  sufficiently  fed ;  and  clothing  should 
mean  not  only  uniform,  but  underclothing  and  cleaning  requisites, 
now  termed '  necessaries/  Sea-kits  should  be  issued  gratis  as  re- 
quired, and  the  light  clothing  for  tropical  climates  should  be  equally 
a  State  provision  with  the  scarlet  and  blue.  Whatever  the  material 
may  be,  a  soldier^s  imiform  should  be  neat  and  smart ;  the  full  dress 
the  most  attractive  that  can  be  provided,  consistent  with  a  reasonable 
economy ;  the  fi&tigue  and  fighting  dress  of  the  plainest  and  most 
workmanlike  description.  Washing  and  hair-outting,  which  are  fixed 
monthly  charges,  should  be  borae  by  the  public.^ 

Pay  and  Pension. — The  requirements  of  the  soldier  being  thus 
provided  for,  the  amount  he  should  receive  in  cash  as  daily  pay  must 
be  settled  J  If  it  is  insufficient  to  attract  recruits  and  to  keep  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men  in  the  ranks,  it  must  be  increased ;  but  it  may 
«afely  be  assumed  that  fair  average  wages  would  not  be  rejected,  if 
the  army  is  made  a  desirable  home  for  the  soldier,  and  he  has  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  pension  or  State  employment,  when  no  longer 
fitted  for  military  duty. 

On  prolonging  his  service  at  the  end  of  three  years,  the  daily  pay 
should  be  somewhat  increased,  say,  by  threepence ;  *  a  similar  increase 

,    *  These  details  may  appear  trivial  to  the  public  generally,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  soldier  attaches  great  importance  to  them. 

'  When  deciding  upon  the  net  pay  for  the  several  ranks,  it  should  be  understood 
itha,t  all  lance  corporals  and  lance  sergeants  are  to  receive  extra  pay  as  laid  down  for 
those  ranks,  and  not,  as  at  present,  only  a  proportion  of  each  rank.  We  profess  to 
^ive  a  lance  corporal  of  infantry  threepence  a  day  more  than  a  private,  soldier,  but 
he  only  gets  the  extra  money  for  half  his  service  as  a  lance  corporal ;  during  the  first 
half  he  gets  nothing.  It  would  be  better  to  say  at  once  that  the  infantry  lance 
4x>rporal  shall  receive  an  Increase  of  Hd.  a  day ;  this  at  least  would  be  some  induce- 
ment to  a  man  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  a  first  stripe,  and  that  some 
inducement  is  much  required  is  well  known  to  commanding  officers.  But  I  am  far 
irom  advocating  any  such  half-measxures,  and  think  that  all  holders  of  the  lance 
stripe  should  receive  the  pay  laid  down  for  their  rank  by  Boyal  Warrant. 

■  The  additional  pay  should  be  subject  to  forfeiture,  but  the  forfeiture  should  be 
by  direct  award,  and  not  dependent  on  some  other  punishment,  as  is  the  case  with 
good-conduct  pay;  and,  for  reasons  which  military  administrators  will  readily 
understand,  the  rules  prescribing  the  forfeiture  should  be  regulated  by  Boyal  Warrant 
and  not  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  power  of  awarding  forfeiture  might  be  according  to  some  snch  scale  as  the 
following : — 

A  general  court-martial,  absolute  forfeiture,  or  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 
A  district  court-martial,  one  year. 
A  regimental  court-martial,  three  months. 
A  couomanding  officer's  sentence,  thirty  days. 
This  plan  would  provide  a  system  of  fines  for  general  offences,  corresponding  (in 
some  degree)  to  the  fines  at  present  authorised  for  drunkenness ;  and  it  admits  of 
small  offences  being  sufficiently  marked  and   punished  without  subjecting   the 
offender,  who  may  be  a  good  man,  to  the  degradation  of  punishment  drill.    A  fine  is 
the  best  kind  of  punishment  where  a  reminder  alone  is  required  to  bring  a  man  to 
his  senses,  and  is  peculiarly  appropriate  in  the  case  of  British  soldien,  nine-tenths  of 
whose  crimes  may  be  traced  to  drink.    By  depriving  him  of  themeans  of  exceeding, 
the  source  of  cringe  is  removed. 
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being  giren  to  the  man  who  re-engages  after  twelvie  years'  servioe, 
this  latter  increment  to  be  in  the  nature  of  deferred  pay.  These. 
iacreases  would  not  entail  the  heavy  charge  which  mighty  at  first 
sight,  be  supposed,  as  it  is  intended  that  they  should  be  met  by  doing 
away  with  good-conduct  })ay,  and  deferred  pay,  in  its  present  form.^ 

After  re^engagement,  the  soldier  should  be  entitled  to  a  pension ; 
the  principle  being  that  every  re-engaged  man  (who,  by  the  very  &ct 
of  his  being  permitted  to  re-engage,  may  be  considered  to  have  done 
twelve  years'  good  service)  should  have  established  his  claim  to  a 
pension,  if  he  continues  to  conduct  himself  properly,  and  if  he  is  not 

»  GOMPABATIYE  STATEMENT  OP  THE  PAY  OP  A  PRIVATE  OP  InFAKTBY 

UNDEB  Proposed  and  Present  Scalss. 

The  totals  given  are  total  receipts  during  service.    The  good-condoct  pay  is  calcu- 
lated on  the  most  fayoiurable  ternifi.  • 

At  3  Teart'  Serviee, 
JPrtient  RaU, 

£     i.      d. 

3  years*  ordinary  pay,  at  It.  .    54  15    9 
1  year's  good-oonduct  pay,  at  Itf.  I  10    5 


Total  gain 


56    6    2 
16  14  10 


Proposed  BiUe. 

3  years'  net  pay,  at  1*.   .        .    54  15    S 
8     „    equivalent  of  free  mess- 
ing, necessaries,  ko.,  at  id.     18    5    3 


73    1    0 

Gain  »  52.  lU.  7d,  per  annum -^  3^i^.  per 

diem. 

At  12  Tears'  Serriee, 


73    1    0 


12  years'  ordinary  pay,  at  Is.  219  8  0 
4     „     good-conduct    pay, 

2Xld 6    18 

6  years'  good-conduct  pay, 

at2i.    •       •        •        .      18    5    0 


12  years'  net  pay,  at  Is. .        •  319  8    O 
12     „   equivalent  of  free  mess- 
ing, necessaries,  &c.  at  4if.      73  1    0 
9  years'  additional  pay,  at  3d.   41  1  10 


Total  gain 


243    9    8 
89  16    2 


333    5  10 
Gain  « 11.  9*.  %d.  per  annum = M.  (nearly) 

per  diem. 


333     5  10 


17years'ordinary  pay,  at  U.  310  9  3 
4      „    good-conduct    pay, 

atlif.  •  •  .  •  .  6  18 
6  years'  good-conduct  pay, 

sA,2d.  ^  ,  .  .  .  18  5  3 
4  years'  good-conduct  pay, 

at3<;.  .  .  .  .  18  5  3 
1  year*s  good-conduct  pay, 

at  4<; 6    18 


At  17  Tears'  Service. 

17  years'  net  pay,  at  1«.        .    310    9  3 
17     „    equivalent  of  mess- 
ing, necessaries,  &c.,  at  4i^.     103    9  9 
14  years' additional  pay,  at  3f^   63  IS  4 
5     „    deferred  pay,  at  Bd.      22  16  7 


Total  gain 


369    3     1 
141  10  10 


600  13  11 
Gain  «  SI.  6«.  6^.  per  annum  s  5|ef.  (nearly) 

per  diem. 


600  13  11 
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othenvise  provided  for  by  State  employmeat,  in  which  case  his  pen- 
sion would  remain  in  abeyance.  With  the  reviyal,  however,  of  the 
permission  to  serve  on  for  pension,  and  consequent  on  the  abolition 
of  good-conduct  pay  as  proposed,  some  change  might  conveniently 
be  made  in  the  scale  of  pensions,  especially  for  the  lower  ranks.  It 
is  the  latter  period  of  a  soldier's  service — viz.,  from  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen to  twenty-one  years — ^which  are  so  often  unprofitable  to  the  State, 
if  he  is  still  included  among  the  rank  and  file,  and  it  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  enable  these  worn-out  men  to  leave  at  an  earlier  s^e 
than  at  present.  Some  of  the  older  soldiers  might  be  provided  with 
extra-regimental  posts ;  but  in  the  fighting  ranks  of  the  army,  ser* 
vice  should,  as  a  rule,  cease  at  seventeen  years,  or  at  the  average  age 
of  thirty-five.  For  such  men  a  suitable  pension  should  be  available 
with  a  graduated  scale  (as  at  present)  to  be  decided  on  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Chdsea  Hospital,  according  to  the  nature  of  each  case, 
commencing  with  sixpence  a  day  for  men  over  twelve  years'  service, 
and  attaining  a  maximum  at  seventeen  years'  service.^^ 

•  >•  In  fizing  the  rate  of  pensions  legaid  should  be  had  to.  the  foUowing  considera* 
tions,  which  materiaUy  affect  the  contentment  of  the  seveial  ranks.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  regimental  non-commissioned  officers  perform  the  most  arduous  and 
troublesome  duties  of  any  of  their  class.  The  functions  of  those  among  them  who 
are  fortunate  enoogh  to  get  staff  employment  may  be  more  important,  bat  their  work 
is  comparatively  easy.  This  principle,  which  is  well  understood  in  the  case  of 
officers,  should  apply  also  to  the  non-commiBsioned  ranks ;  the  reward  of  the  more 
important  services  being  higher  pay  and  attendant  advantages,  but  not  a  higher  rate 
of  pension.  Subject  to  modification  in  accordance  with  these  considerations,  and  to 
the  extension  of  the  scale  to  an  earlier  period  of  service,  the  pensions  of  sergeants  and 
snperior  ranks  might  remain  at  the  present  rates.  Some  rough  edges  in  the  Pension 
Warrant  which  operate  harshly  might,  however,  conveniently  be  rounded  off.  For 
example,  the  service,  viz.,  three  years,  in  a  grade  required  to  qualify  for  pension  in 
that  grade  appears  in  some  cases  to  be  too  long.  The  regulation  also  which  requires 
that  pensions  shall  be  decided  by  the  rank  held  by  a  soldier  'at  the  time  he  attains 
twenty-one  years*  service  tells  hardly  on  boys  who  begin  to  reckon  their  service  from 
time  of  enlistment,  or  about  fourteen  yean  of  age  as  a  rule.  They  do  not  <H)me  on 
for  promotion  until  they  are  men,  but  complete  twenty-one  years'  service  while  still 
Qomporatively  young ;  yet  all  advanceiaient  of  rank  subsequent  to  the  completion  of 
twenty-one  years  goes  for  nothing,  and  it  may  easily  happen  that  of  two  colour 
sergeants  of  .the  same  age,  who  oome  up  for  discharge  together,  the  one  who  may 
have  given  good  service  as  a  boy,  and  been  in  the  army  for  a  longer  term  of  years, 
will  receive  the  smaller  pension.  Above  all,  in  fixiug  the  rate  of  pensions  the  record 
of  a  soldier's  early  errors  should  not  be  carried  too  &r.  If  he  has  not  behaved  well, 
he  is  unworthy  to  continue  in  the  service,  and  should  be  discharged,  but  if  he  is 
aUowed  to  re-engage  for  pension,  he  should  (subject  to  good  conduct)  receive  accord- 
ing to  a  fixed  scale. 

Speaking  generally,  the  scale  of  pension  should  be  modified  as  follows : — 

(1)  The  minimum  service  at  which  pension  of  all  ranks  could  be  obtained  to  he- 
twelve  years  instead  of  fourteen^  and  the  earlier  pensions  to  be  given  on  more  liberal  • 
terms  than  at  present ; 

(2)  The  maximum  pensions  of  Classes  IV.  and  V.  [(see  Royal  Warrant)  to' be' 
attained  at  seventeen  years'  service,  instead  of  twenty-one  years' ; 

(3)  The  maximum  pensions  of  Classes  I.,  n.,  and  III.  to  be  attained  (as  at  present) 
at  twenty-one  years*  service^  but  all  non-commissioned  officers  of  and  above  the  rank 
of  sergeant  to  be  allowed  to  inorease  their  pension  until  twenty-one  years'  service, 
without  reckoning  boy's  service. 
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It  has  been  said  that  good-conduct  pay  should  be  done  away  with. 
This  pay,  obtainable  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  a  day,  after  certain 
periods  of  good  behaviour,  and  represented  by  a  badge  or  chevron,  is 
not  altogether  a  satisfkctory  system  of  reward,  and  the  reguhitions  ^^ 
by  which  it  is  worked  often  operate  with  great  and  incalculable 
severity.  The  badges  are  not  worn  exclusively  by  the  best  behaved 
soldiers,  and  it  is  possible  for  a  man  with  several  badges  to  lose  one 
of  them  by  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  and  to  be  entitled  to  wear 
the  remainder  when  released  from  prison.  Should  it  be  considered 
desirable  to  retain  the  badges,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
chevron  should  not  still  be  given  (entirely  independent  of  pay)  to 
mark  certain  periods  of  average  good  conduct. 

Deferred  pay,  in  its  present  form,  although  no  doubt  theoretically 
perfect,  and  generally  popular  with  soldiers,  fidls  to  work  well  in 
practice,  for  owing  to  the  principle  on  which  it  is  now  granted,  an 
almost  irresistible  inducement  is  held  out  by  the  State  for  men  to 
leave  the  service  just  when  they  are  becoming  valuable  in  the  ranks. 
The  prospect  of  \%l.  or  202.  of  ready  money  is  too  much  for  most 
men.  But  what  use  do  they  make  of  it  ?  Nineteen  times  out  of 
twenty  the  money  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  recipient,  but  rather  a 
source  of  evil ;  it  is  soon  spent,  leaving  him  to  re{;ret  that  he  eva 
left  his  regiment ;  and  the  position  becomes  veiy  curious  when  it  is 
found  necessary  to  offer  a  bounty  for  continuance  of  service  with  the 
•colours  in  India,  for  then  the  Government  bids  against  itself;  in  one 
hand  it  jingles  the  sovereigns  of  the. deferred  pay;  in  the  other,  the 
rupees  of  the  bounty.  Late  experience  has  proved  how  powerful  the 
former  is  in  counteracting  the  attractions  of  the  latteor,  for  only  a 
small  proportion  of  those  who  could  grasp  at  once  defierred  pay,  have 
accepted  the  lai^  bounty  offered  for  the  extension  of  Indian  service. 

»  It  seems  nmiecessarj  to  describe  these  Begulations  farther  than  to  explain  that 
(setting  aside  the  direct  forfeiture  by  sentence  of  conrt-maitial  of  good-oondiiet 
badges,  which  are  the  vehicle  for  the  grant  and  deprivation  of  good-conduct  par)  a 
penny  is  forfeited  by  the  award,  either  by  court-martial  or  the  conunandiBg  oAoer, 
of  any  pnnishment  which  is  entered  in  the  Begimental  Defaalters'  book.  Good-oon- 
dnct  pay  is,  in  fact,  snbject  to  forfeiture  for  bad  conduct  generaUy,  just  aa  the 
ccdinaxy  pay  is  forfeited  for  continued  acta  of  drunkenness ;  the  diffeienoe  being 
that  the  rules  prescribing  the  forfeiture  of  ordinary  pay  are  laid  down  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  while  the  loss  of  a  good-conduct  badge,  and  its  accompaniment  of  one 
penny  a  day,  is  regulated  by  Boyal  Wartant.  As  the  recovery  of  the  penny  is  subject 
to  uninterrupted  good-conduct  for  one  or  two  years,  according  to  circumstances,  and 
since  so  trivial  a  punishment  as  eight  days'  Confinement  to  barracks,  or  the  depriva- 
tion of  a  single  day's  pay  for  a  few  hours'  absence,  constitutes  a  regimental  entiy» 
a  heavy  fine  is  made  consequent  to  the  light  punishment  without  any  option  of 
remission.  It  also  happens  that  the  same  nominal  punishment  awarded  to  a  good 
man  and  a  bad  man  is,  in  reality,  much  heavier  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  the 
bad  man  probably  having  no  good-conduct  badges  to  be  deprived  of.  And,  again,  as 
the  grant  of  future  increments  depends  upon  the  possession  and  recovery  of  former 
pennies,  and  pension  is  determined  by  the  number  of  pennies  enjoyed  at  Uie  time  the 
pension  is  fixed,  it  follows  that  the  consequence  of  one  single  oiFence  (possibly  a 
slight  one)  may  affect  a  man's  income  through  life. 
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The  system  of  deferred  pay  might  with  advantage  be  retained  for 
the  re-engaged  soldier,  and  continued  to  all  ranks  alike  for  five  year?, 
the  period  of  service  proposed  for  the  attainment  of  full  rate  of  pen- 
sion in  the  lower  ranks.  By  restricting  deferred  pay  to  re-engaged 
fioldiers,  it  would  act  as  an  indacement  to  men  to  leave  the  service 
voluntarily  when  they  are  no  longer  required  to  remain  in  it,  and  its 
cessation  after  a  fixed  time  would  operate  in  the  same  direction.  It 
would  be  a  boon  to  the  old  soldier,  and  would  help  him  to  settle  down 
¥CL  comfort,  and  there  is  less  probability  of  its  being  squandered,  as  it 
would  come  to  him  at  a  time  of  life  when  he  may  be  expected  to 
know  better  what  to  do  with  it. 

Final  envplaymerU, — ^We  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  final 
employment  of  the  soldier  either  as  a  member  of  the  reserve,  or  dis- 
charged as  a  pensioner.  With  a  short  service  of  only  three  years 
before  passing  to  the  reserve,  it  is  hoped  that  men  will  return  easily 
to  civil  life,  and  that  the  probability  of  their  remaining  undisturbed 
will  be  greatly  increased ;  for  with  a  long  service  open  to  those  who 
wish  to  make  the  army  their  profession,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected 
that  there  will  always  be  such  a  sufficiency  of  trained  soldiers  in  the 
ranks  as  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  calling  out  the  reserve, 
except  in  time  of  ^  imminent  national  danger,'  as  was  the  original 
intention. 

If  this  result  be  secured,  some  of  the  principal  difficulties  with 
regard  to  reserve  men  will  have  disappeared.  At  the  same  time, 
their  position  must  always  demand  the  careful  attention  of  all  classes, 
officiid  and  private.  If  we  are  to  maintain  in  the  ranks  of  civil  life 
a  large  body  of  trained  soldiers  as  a  reserve,  ready  at  call  for  the 
defence  of  their  country,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  enable  these  men  to 
live.  The  public  obligation  towards  them  cannot  cease  with  a  dole 
in  the  shape  of  reserve  pay.  Many  might  be  employed  in  public 
offices,  or  in  some  way  under  the  departments  of  the  State.  Let  the 
Government  set  the  example,  providing  for  as  many  reservist's  as 
possible,  and  permitting  them  to  attend  their  training  (which  should 
be  carried  out  annually)  without  loss  of  pay ;  it  might  then  be  hoped 
that  the  public  would  follow  suit.  If  employers  would  act  towards 
reserve  men  in  this  spirit,  the  tax  on  the  patriotism  of  the  nation 
would  still  be  but  small,  compared  with  that  which  the  Continental 
countries  of  Europe  have  to  pay  in  the  shape^of  forced  service ;  and 
if  we  must  look  at  the  question  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  let 
it  be  remembered  that  any  inconvenience  that  might  arise  from  the 
employment  of  reserve  men  would  be  but  an  infinitesimal  premium 
on  a  valuable  policy  of  insurance.  If  nothing  be  done  to  benefit 
reservists,  the  reserve,  instead  of  being  a  strength  to  the  army,  may 
prove  the  destruction  of  our  voluntary  system  of  recruiting. 

Then,  again,  the  question  of  State  occupation   for  discharged 
soldiers  should  be  seriously  taken  up.    If  pensions  have  to  be  given 
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to  a  certain  number  of  men  in  order  to  maintain  an  efiident  army, 
they  must  be  liberal,  or  else  an  equivalent  must  be  foundL    Hie  most 
convenient  equivalent  would  be  suitable  employment  in  Government 
offices  which  requires  less  physical  labour  than  the  anny  demands. 
Hitherto,  these  situations  have  been  filled  without  r^;azd  to  the 
peculiar  claims  of  the  army  and  navy  on  the  State ;  a  great  scmroe 
of  economy  is  thus  lost,  and  a  means  of  making  the  army  popular 
neglected.     Much  is  done  by  private  societies,  notably  the  Corps  <^ 
Commissionaires,  under  its  patriotic  and  indefisitigable  founder,  to 
assist  discharged  sailors  and  soldiers ;  but  such  employment  as  these 
societies  are  able  to  provide  is  no  economy  to  the  State,  and  private 
employers  benefit  by  the  pensions  which  would  be  saved  if  some  of 
the  many  valuable  Government  posts,  now  given  to  civilians,  vrrae 
reserved  for  competent  naval  and  military  pensioners. 

In  the  above  remarks,  I  have  confined  myself  to  what  appear  to 
be  the  principal  causes  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  army,  and  have 
suggested  such  remedies  as  seem  to  me  desirable ;  and  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to,  and  enlist  their 
sympathy  with,  a  question  which  concerns  them  very  closely,  if  they 
will  only  believe  it.  An  army  we  must  have,  if  we  are  to  continue 
as  an  imperial  power,  or  even  exist  as  an  independent  nation ;  and  if 
this  army  cannot  be  obtained  by  voluntary  means,  we  shall  have  to 
resort  to  Conscription.  What  sacrifices  that  would  entail  it  is  my 
earnest  hope  British  homes  may  never  be  called  upon  to 


Ffisn.  RoBEBis. 

Madras. 
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liidia,  650-582,  721-740 
Kebbel  (T.  E.),  On  the  Abolition  of  the 

House  of  Lords,  21 7-227 
Krapotkine    (Prince),     The    Exile   in 

Siberia,  475-403 
Kyrle  Society,  work  of  the,  741-751 


LAGDEN  (Godfrey  Y.),  A  Walk  to 
Coomassie,  230-254 
Lamb  (Lady  Caroline),  51 
Lambert  (Agnes),  False  Coin,  045-008 
I^nd  Act^  Irish,  88-80 
Land,  nationalisation  of  the,  542-547, 

1010-1020 
Landowning,  statistics  of,  300-401 
Language,  trifling  with,  045-008 
Latin,  teaching  of,  in  the  present  day, 

470-472 
Layard  (Sir  Henry),  his  presidency  of 

the  Arundel  Society,  015 
Lefevre  (G.  Shaw),  Statues  and  Monur 

ments  of  London,  28-48 
Lesseps,  M.  de,  the  Pretensions  of,  13-27 
Ley  (James  P.),  biographical  notes  oo 

the  Sidney  family,  by,  01-70 
Loans  to  industrial  dweUing  companies,. 

161 
London,  Statues  and  Monuments  of,  28>- 

48 
Lonsdale  (Margaret),  Platform  Women, 

409-415 
Lords,  the  House  of,  its  Reform,  200- 

210 

<mitJi  Abolition,  217-227 

Love,  a  Treatise  on,  by  Algernon  Sidney, 

57-07 
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Lubbock  (Sir  John),  Proportional  jRo" 

preientatum,  70a-713 
Zuther  and  Becent  Criticigm,  662-668 


MACAULA.Y  (Lord),  on  the  day  of 
rest,  quoted,  686 
Mftcdonald  (John),    With  Baker  and 

Graham  in  the  Eastern  Soudan,  975- 

1003 
Madagascar,  St.  Marie  de,  880 
Madeira,  824 
Magniac  (O.)*  The  Pretensiom  ofM.de 

iesBeps,  13-27 
Mahdif  the,  and  Mohammedan  Predio 

turns  concerning  the  Last  Days,  816 -> 

822 
Malarious  fevers,  causation  of,  by  germs, 

318-323 
Malta,  the  dockyard  at,  823 
Marine  insurance  in  relation  to  loss  of 

life  at  sea,  446-454 
Marryat  (Rosalind),  Sanitary  Aid,  840- 

848 
Martinique,  885-886 
Maurice,  Frederick  Denison,  849-866 
Maynooth  Act,  Sir  R.  Peel's,  72 
Mayotte,  French  colony  of,  890 
Mazzini,  praise  of  Byron  by,  589 
Medical  Profession,  the  State  and  the, 

228-238 
Melbourne  (Lord),  a  Sketch,  49-56 
Milan,  Sunaay  in,  943 
Monastery,  Mediceval,  Daily  Life  in  a, 

100-122 
Monks  in  England,  orders  of,  108-109 

—  houses  of,  their  government,   109, 
110 

—  daily  occupations  of,  111-113 

—  relations  of,  with  the  episcopal  body, 
113-116 

—  conflicts   between    townsmen    and, 
116-116 

—  amusements  of,  117-118 

—  eating  and  drinkiog  habits  of,  118 

—  relations  of,  with  the  clergy,  119 

—  morals  of,  119-120 

—  from  what  class  drawn,  120-121 
Monuments  and  Statues  of  London,  28- 

48 
Mormonism,  a  new  Vieto  of  167-184 
Miiller  (Prof.  Max),  Foryotten  Bibles, 

1004-1022 
Museums,  &c.,  Sunday  opening  of,  see 

Opening 
Music  for  the  People,  741-747 
Myers  (Frederic  W.  H,),  see  Gumey 


NAPLES,  Sundav  in,  943 
'Natural  Religion,'  language  of, 
949-967 
New^Oaledonia,  892-893 
New' South  Wales,  emigration  to,  140 


PRA 

Newman  (Cardinal),  On  the  Tnspiratum 

of  Scripture,  185-199 
Ifewmarket,  the  forthcoming  Arab  Jtaee 

at,  753-763 
NoUekens,  sculptures  of,  in  Westminster 

Abbey,  42 
Norfolk,  land-ownership  in,  400-401 
—  town  lands  in,  406 
Norman  (Captain  C.  B.),  The  Colonies 

of  France,  873-896 
Norris  (Sir  H.),  monument  of,  37 
Norton   (Lord),  *  Cramming '  in    -EZe- 

mentary  Schools,  262-273 
Nossi  B^,  French  colony  of,  889 
lumbers;    or,    the   Majority    and  the 

Bemnant,  669-685 


O'CONNELL,  trial  of,  for  conspiracv, 
71,84 
Odessa,  Sunday  at,  937 
'  Olga'  type  of  German  cruiser,  305-316 
Olive  Branch,  an  Ecclesiastical^  827 
Open  spaces,  work  of  the  Eyrie  Sodetv 

in  connection  with,  747-751 
Opening  National  Institutions  on  Sunday^ 

416-434 
Osman  Ali  Bigna,  979 


PACIFIC,  South,  French  possessions 
in  the,  891-892 
Paris,  Sunday  in,  983-934 
Parkes  (Sir  Henry),  Our  growing  Aut- 
trdian  Empire,  138-149 

—  Australia  and  the  Imperial  Connect 
tion,  867-872 

Parliament,  proportional  representation 

in,  293-304 

practicability  of,  710-712 

members  of  Parliament  in  favour 

of,  713-715 
a  test  election,  716-720 

—  working  of  majority  representation 
in,  294-800 

Patras,  Sunday  at,  939 

Peabody  trustees,  the  Government  loan 

to  the,  161 
Peasants'  Homes  in  Arcady,  389-406 
Peel  (Sir  Robert),  Irish  policy  of,  71-74 
Peerage,  as  a  reward  for  merit,  200-2UI 

—  importance  of  a  political  education 
for  the,  220-221 

Pico,  island  of,  837 
Plantain,  uses  of  the,  in  Ashantee,  2oO 
Platform  Women,  409-416 
Polygamy  as  practised   by  Mormons, 

178-179 
Poor,  Homes  of  the,  160-1C6 

—  the  Universities  and  the^  255-261 
Poor,  habitations  of  the,  840-848 
Potato  famine,  Irish,  how  dealt  with  by 

the  Government,  75-80 
Prahsu,  in  Ashantee,  245 
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Froportmud   Itepresentation,  293-304; 

703-720 
Protestantismi  origin  of,  657-860 
Public  Worship  E4»gulation  Act,  307 
Punjaub,  aoquisition  of,  by  the  British, 

668-570 


Q 


UEEN  Victoria,  Asliantee  ideas  of, 
247 


RAILWAYS,  Indian,  rates  of  carriage 
by,  280 

deBciencies  of,  284-286 

Jiainbows,  an,  345-360 

Head,   sculpture   of,   in    Westminster 

Abbey,  43 
Reading  aloud,  the  art  of,  D73-977 
Keform  Act,  the  Irish,  82 
Seform  Acts,  influence  of,  upon  Parlia- 
mentary government,  508-527 
Hdiyicn^  a  Retrospect  and  Prospect,  1-12 
-.  the  Ghost  of,  494-606 
Kenan  (M.),  his  reason  for  abandoning 

Catholicii^m,  185 
Hepresentation,  H'oportional,  293-304, 

703-720 
Hea,  the  Bay  of,  686-702 
E6union,  French  colony  of,  881-883 
Kitualism,  310-312 
Boberts    (Dr.    W.),    on    saprophytes, 

quoted,  318 
Roberto  (Sir  Frederick  S.),  JVee  Trade 

in  the  Army,  1055-1074 
Roman  Oatholics,  biblical  criticism  by, 

187-199 
Rossiter    (William),    The    Qmtinental 

Sunday,  933-944 
Roubiliac,  sculptures  of,  in  Westminster 

Abbejr,  40 
Koumania,  Sunday  in,  937 
Rugby  School,  reminiscences  of,  463- 

467 
Russia,  drinking  in,  937 
Russian  convicts  in  Siberia,  treatment 

of,  475-493 
Rustot  (Tobias),  29 

Rysbrack,  sculptures  of,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  40 


ST.  MICHAEL'S,  Azores,  837 
St    Paul's   Cathedral,  sculptured 

monuments  of,  43-45 
St.  Petersbuiv,  Sunday  in,  937 
St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  French  colonv 

of,  880-881 
Salisbury  (Lord),  on  the  utility  of  tbe 

House  of  Lords,  quoted,  219 
Salonica,  Sunday  in,  938 
Salt  Lake,  169 
Salt  I^ke  City,  171 
Sun  Francisco,  Hie  Proph^  of,  537-558 


STB 

Sanitary  Aid,  840-848 

Sanitarif  Laws  Enforcement  Society,  a, 

361-362 
Saprophytes,  317-318 
Scheemaker,  sculptures    of,  in  "West- 

minster  Abbey,  41 
School-days  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster 

from  1830  to  1840,  455-474 
Schools,  Elementary,  *  Cramming '  t», 

262-273 
Science,  relation  of,  to  religion,  10-12 
Scott  (Sir  Gilbert),  his  Westminster 

Abbey  improvement  scheme,  46-47 
Scripture,  on  the  Inspiration  of,  185-^190 
Sculptors,  English,  list  of,  39-45 
Senegal,  French  settlement  of,  883-884 
Sewer^ga<«,  typhoid-fever  germs  in,  332 
Sherbrooke  (Lord),  his  speech  introduc* 

ing  the  '  Revised  Code,'  262-204 
Ship  Insurances  and  Loss  of  Life  at  Sea, 

445-454 
Shirtmaking,  Co^peratioe,  Eight  Years 

of,  1037-1054 
Shorthouse  (J.  Henry),  Frederick  Deni- 

sm  Maurice,  849-866 
Siberia,  the  EvUe  in,  475-493 
Sidney  (Algernon),  A  Treatise  on  Love, 

57-67 
Sidney  family,  biography  of,  61-70 
Simcox  (Edith),  Eight   Years  of  a>- 

operative  Shirtmaking,  1037-10i5i 
Smith   (Adam),  on  the  day  of  rest, 

quoted,  em 
Smith  (Joseph),  founder  of  Mormonism, 

167-168 
Snell's  law  of  refraction,  346 
Socialism,  Democracy  and,  626-644 
Soudan,  Eastern,  totth  Baker  and  Gra- 
ham in  the,  979-1003 
Soudan,  our  policy  in  the,  374-386 
Speaking,  Public,  the  Art  of,  969-978 
Speaking,  public,  fitness  of  women  for, 

409-415 
Spencer  (Herbert),  Eeligion,  a  Retro- 
spect and  I^-ospect,  1-12 
Stanley,  Dean,  as  an  historian,  1017- 

1019 
State,  the,  and  the  Medical  Profession, 

228-238 
Statues  and  Monuments  of  London,  28- 

48 
Stephen  (Sir  James  F.),  The  Unlcnoiv- 

able  and  the  Unknown,  90&-919 
Stern  (C.  E.),  The  Mahdi  and  Moham- 
medan Predictions  concerning  the  Last 
Days,  816-822 
Stevens,  his  monument  of  the  Duke  of 

Wellington  in  St.  Paul's,  45 
Stone  (Nicholas),  sculptiures  of,  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  38-39 
Storms,  law  of,  834-835 
Strachey  (Sir  John),  on  the  policy  of 
constructing  railways  and  canals  in 
India,  276  note 
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Saez  Canal  Company,  alleged  monopoly 

of,  15-27 
Suffolk,  land-ownership  in,  401 
*  Sunbeam,*  a  Voyage  in  the,  in  1883, 

823-839 
Sundaj/f  Opening  National  Institutiang 

on,  4ia-434 
—  the  Continental,  033-944 
Sunday,  value  of,  as  a  day  of  rest,  686- 

687 
Swinburne  (Algernon  Charles),  Worde- 

worth  and  Byron,  683-609,  764-791 
Sykes  (Colonel),  on  circular  rainbows, 

quoted,  ti&^ 


rpAMANIEB,  battle  of,  993-998 

JL     Telepathy,  799 

Tewfik     Paslia,    character     of,    368- 

869 
Thought,    historical     and    theoretical 

schools  of,  1006-1022 
Torrmano,  sculpture  of,  in  Westminster 

Abbey,  36 
Trade  winds,  north-east.  824-825 
Traill  (H.  D.),  The  Brutes  on    their 

Mader,  435-444 
Trinidad,  826-827 
TuUoch  (Principal),  Luther  and  Recent 

Cnticiim,  652-668 
Tyndall  (Professor),  On  Bainhows,  345- 

360 
Typhoid  fever,  causation  of,  by  germs, 

331-332 


ULLOA  (Don  Antonio  de),  descrip- 
tion of  the  white  rainbow  by,  352- 

353 
United  States,  Sunday  in  the,  939-940 
Universities,  the,  and  the  Poor,  255-261 
Universities,  Irish,  87-88 
Universitv  settlements,  258-261 
Unknowable,  the,  and  the  Unknown,  905- 

919 
Utah,  the  Mormon  settlement  in,  168- 

183 


ZTM 


VENICE,  Sunday  in,  943-944 
Vere  (Sir  Francis),  monumant  of, 
87 
Voice,  pitch  of,  in  public  speaking,  972- 
973 


WELLINGTON  (Duke  of),  statues 
of,  31 
West  Indies,  the  Church  m  the,  830 
Westmacott  (Sir  H.),  sculptures  of,  44 
Westminster  Abbey,  sculptured  monu- 
ments of,  84-46 
—  improvement  scheme  for,  46-48 
Westminster  (Dean  of),  see  Bradley 
Wheat,  cultivation  of,  in  India  as  an 

article  of  commerce,  276-281 

W^hig  society  of  the  last  century,  49-50 

Wilberforce  (Bishop),  on  examinations 

under  the  '  Revised  Code,'  quoted,  264 

Wilkinson   (E.  T.),  The  New  Bribery 

Act  and  the  York  Election,  103-137 
Wilton  (Josenh),  sculptures  of,  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  41-42 
Wolfe    (Genenu),    monument    to,    in 

Westminster  Abbey,  41 
Women,  Platform,  409-415 
Wordstoorth  and  Byron,  583-609,  764  - 

791 
Wvville  (Rev.  C),  the  Yorkshire  re- 
former, 1023 


YAM  Customs,  Ashantee  harvest  fes- 
tival, 248 
York  Election,  the  New  Bribery  Act  and 

the,  103-137 
Yorkshire  Association,  the,  1023-1030 
Young  (BrighamJ,  colonisation  of  Utah 

by,  168-173 
Young  (Dr.  Thomas),  hisobBervatioiia  of 
rainbows,  349,  353 


ZYMOTIC  Diseases,  the  Germ  7%ecry 
of,  317-336 
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SCOTT'S  MIDLOTHIAN  OAT  FLOUR 

Is  unequalled  as  tlie  most  Wholesome  and  KutriUous  Food 
FOR    INFANTS    AND    INVALIDS. 

SCOTT'S  MIDLOTHIAN  OAT  FLOXJB,  which  is  made  entirply  from  t>ia  finest  quality  of  Midlothian 
OatA,  is  so  parifled  from  the  Fibroas  Integoment,  thut  it  has  ocnoentrated  in  it  80  per  cent,  more  flesh  and  bone  forming 
properties  than  the  finest  Oat  Heal,  which  is  aoknowledged  to  be  the  most  nutritions  of  all  Oereala  Unlike  many 
preparations  sold  for  Infanta*  Food,  which  contain  a  mixture  of  Oereals  that  would  reqairs  diileient  degree*  of  boiling  to 
become  properly  assimilated,  SCOTTS  MIDLOTHIAN  OAT  FliOUR  is  easily  prepared,  most  8ati8f>ing  and  invaluable 
in  promoting  a  healthy  refrularity  of  system  when  given  to  Infants,  as  it  can  be  used  through  an  ordinary  Feeding  Bottle 
by  Infanta  of  two  weeks'  old, 

For  Invalids  and  Adults,  SCOTT'S  MIDLOTHIAN  OAT  FLOUR  la  unequalled  as  a  mtiafying,  nourishing;  and 
easily  digested  Food. 

NIGNLT  RECOMMaOEO  AID  USED  BT  EMIKn  PITSICIMS.  USED  II  TIE  LEAOUB  lYDIOPATIIC  ESTABLISIMEnS. 
Sold  by  FAMILY  GROCERS  and  CHEMISTS  in  Tins  of  various  sizes. 

IMLakers:   A..    &    R.    SCOrTT*,    ]M[illei*M, 


THE 

CHURCH    QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 

The  object  in  view  has  been  to  make  the  Church  Quarterly  Review  the  recognised  organ  of 
orthodox  opinion  for  the  Church  of  England  on  Theology  strictly  so  termed  (including  Litargiologj^), 
and  on  all  questions  of  immediate  practical  interest  which  affect  the  well-being  of  the  Church,  either  as 
a  spiritual  body,  or  in  its  established  relations  to  the  State ;  and  to  discobs  from  a  Churchman's  point 
of  view  those  topics  of  ethical,  literary,  or  historical  interest  which  the  organs  of  different  schools  lose 
no  opportunity  of  presMng  upon  the  public.  The  Church  Quarterly  Review  exists  to  promote  Church 
doctrine.  Church  hfe,  and  Church  opinion,  not  only  in  the-  Church  of  England,  but  in  the  Anglican 
Coromunion  everywhere ;  and  it  includes  articles  on  Ecclesiastical  affiiirs  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  India, 
the  Colonies,  and  the  United  States. 

The  Review  has  not  been  backward  in  vindicating  the  daizns  of  Bevealed  Religion  and  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  Catholic  against  Agnosticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  against  Komanism  and 
Dissent  on  the  other.  On  none  of  the  questions  concerning  which  the  Christian  faith  is  in  the  present 
day  a  matter  of  controversy  has  the  Church  Quarterly  Review  remained  silent.  Nor  is  this  all :  if  on 
the  one  hand  the  conflicts  of  Reason  and  Faith,  Science  and  Religion,  have  not  been  beyond  the  reach 
and  outside  »cope  of  the  Review^  so  also  on  the  other  hand  the  humble  details  of  everyday  Parochial 
work  have  not  been  thou|2ht  too  insignificant  to  be  deserving  of  attention.  General  Literature, 
History,  and  Art,  will  also  be  found  to  occupy  their  due  share  of  space  in  the  pages  of  the  Review, 
BO  as  to  make  it  not  merely  the  organ  of  the  Cleigy,  but  also  suitable  for  the  general  reader  and  for 
circulation  in  families. 

SUMMARY  OF  SOME  OF  THE  ARTICLES. 


The  Anglican  Position. 

Amrlican  Orders  —  Cardinal 
Newman  and  Mr.  Button. 

The  Dogmatic  Position  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Father  Ryder  and  Dr.  little- 
dale. 

Arch»ology. 

The  Early  Celtic  Gbuxch,  &c. 

Art. 

The  Arts  considered  as  Tide- 
marks  of  History,  &c. 

Biblical  Criticism. 

The  Authorship  of  the  Epistle 

to  the  Hebrews. 
The    Revised    English    New 

Testament,  &c. 

Biography. 

Charles  Kingsley. 
Bishop  Wilberforce. 
Alexander    Lycurgus,    Arch- 
bishop of  the  Cyclades. 
The  Prince  Consort,  &c. 

Contemporary  History. 

Italy  and  her  Church. 
The  Church  in  InHia,  &c. 


)  Dissent. 

Historv  of  Irvingism. 
The  Plymouth  Brethren. 

Ecclesiastical  History. 

John  Wychff  at  Oxford. 
The  Filioque  Controversy  and 

the  Easterns. 
The  Tractarian  Movement. 

Eschatologv. 

Everlasting  Punishment. 
The     Annihilation    of    the 
World 

Oeneral  Literature. 

Henry  VIU.'s  Divorce. 

Evolution. 

Dunte  and  GK>ethe,  &c. 

Modern  Delusions. 

Anftlo-Israelism. 
Spiritualism. 

Patristic  Literature. 

Anti- Pelagian  Treatise  of  St. 
Augustine,  &c. 

Questions  of  the  Day. 

The  Scriptural  Vibw  of  Wine 

and  Strong  Drink. 
The  Marriage  Question. 
The  Burials  Question.  &c. 


I 


Bitual« 

The  Anglican  Form  of  Ordina- 
tion. 
Lord  Selborne  and  Mr.  Parker. 
Liturgical  Revision. 

Bomanism. 

The  Vatican  Council. 

The  Petrine  Claims  at  the  Bar 

of  Hifetory. 
A  Roman  Ecclesiastic — Vin- 

cenzo  Aniviiti,  &c. 

Scepticism. 

The  Christian    Position  and 

^that  of  its  Opponents. 
Renan's  'L'Eglise  Chr^tienne.' 
The  Rationale  of  Miracles,  &c. 

Science  and  Beligion. 

On  some  of  the  aspects  of 
Science  in  Relation  to  Reli- 
gion. 

Through  Natue  to  Christ,  &e. 

Theolo^^. 

Confession  in  the  Church  of 

England. 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Fathers 

on  the  Real  Presmce,  &c 
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